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CHAPTER  I. 

CONKIGIRATION  AM)  AUK.V  OK  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Tus  configuration  of  North  America  is  oven  more  diversified,  by  inlets  of  the 
»>ea,  by  islands,  and  by  lakes,  than  Europe:  while  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  the  outlines  of  South  America  and  of  Africa. 

North  America  is  usually  considered  to  include  the  countries,  islands,  inlets, 
and  lakes,  extending  from  New  Granada  in  a  deg.  north  latitude  to  the  Arctic 
Sea,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  territories,  comprised  within  this  great  area,  include  Greenland,  ami  the 
frozen  regions;  Labrador,  and  the  vast  country  west  of  Hudson  Pay,  including 
Russian  America ;  the  Canadas,  and  the  country  called  Columbia,  claimed  In- 
Great  Britain,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Capo 
Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Anticosti,  and  Cuba;  several  minor  islands  lying  off  the 
coast  of  North  America  :  Porto  Rico,  Hayti,~and  all  the  British  and  other  West 
India  islands,  with  the  exception  of  Trinidad  and  the  Dutch  and  other  islands 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  South  America;  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick :  the 
extensive  territories  comprised  within,  and  appertaining  to,  the  republics  uf  the 
United  States;  Texas,  and  the  states  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  including  Cali- 
voi.  m.  n 


fornia:  ami  Central  America  or  Guatemala,  which  includes  Panama,  Costa  Rica, 
Honduras,  and  the  Mosquito  country. 

The  Andes  extend  through  Mexico,  where  tlieir  summits  are  far  higher  than 
those  of  the  Alps,  and  through  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Great 
Britain,  under  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  divide  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Pacific  from  those  which  fall  into  the  13ay  of  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Ozark  range  stretches  parallel  with, 
and  nearly  midway  between,  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
AlLghaneys,  which  Jefferson  in  his  time  designated  the  spine  of  the  United 
States,  divide  the  waters  Rowing  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  flowing  north  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  west  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  the  waters 
flowing  south  of  Capo  Gaspe  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from 
Xo\ a  Scotia  to  Carolina,  into  the  Atlantic.  These,  with  the  ranges  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  form  the  grent  mountain  regions  of  North  America.  With 
the  moderate  interruption  of  some  highlands  in  Nova  Sc-.tia  and  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  r_>cky  cliffs  and  heights  of  Newfoundland,  the  foregoing  mountains  form 
tiie. exceptions  to  the  generally  level,  and  undulating  character  of  all  America, 
moth  and  east  of  Mexico. 

The  other  great  general  features  *f  North  America  are  :  the  inlets  of  Hud¬ 
son,  Baffin,  and  other  bays  and  inlets  of  the  frozen  regions  ;  the  gulf  and 
estuaries  of  St.  Lawrence  :  the  hays  of  Chaleur,  Fundy,  Chesapeake,  and  the 
Mexican  and  Californian  gulfs:  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Cape 
Breton.  Prince  Kdward,  Long  Island,  and  the  West  Indies;  ami  those  lying 
along  the  shores  of  the  northern  promontories,  and  peninsulas,  of  Greenland, 
Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  California,  ami  the  north-west  coast  of  America; 
the  five  great  lakes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States:  the  Grent  and  Lesser 
Lakes  of  the  northern  territory:  the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  the  Mississippi,' 
and  the  numerous  other  great,  and  small  rivers,  which  discharge  their  waters, 
not  carried  ofl'  by  evaporation,  into  tiie  Atlantic,  Hudson  Bay,  the  Arctic,  or 
Pacific  seas  ;  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains,  hills,  great  and  lesser 
valleys,  prairies,  and  alluvions  :  and  the  forest  zones  or  regions  extending  from 
within  nine  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  northern  limit  of  utter  barren¬ 
ness. 

co.\nc,niATio.\  and  aspect  or  the  teiuutoriks  ok  the  united  states. 

The  land,  along  the  whole,  sea  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  generally  low, 
level,  or  undulated,  for  some  distance  into  the  interior.  This  low  or  sea  coast 
region  is  about  fifty  miles  broad  at  the  north-east  extremity,  and  from  thence 
widens,  gradually,  till  it  attains  near  200  miles  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  beyond 
which  line,  the  land  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  mountain  ridges,  which  arc 
more  remarkable  for  their  length  and  breadth,  than  their  height;  and  whether, 
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in  parallel  ridges,  or  rising  in  isolated  hills,  the  whole  range  with  its  numerous 
ramifications  form  Perce,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  district  of 
Gaspe,  to  where  they  disappear  in  the  southern  states,  front  the  Allcghancys.  called 
by  the  Indians  the  Endless  Mountains.  The  general  course  of  the  AlleMiane.ys, 
from  their  rise  to  the  frontiers  of  British  America,  is  about  north-cast  and  south¬ 
west.  East  of  the  Hudson  they  diverge,  and  spread,  irregularly  towards  the 
south. 

The  range  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippcwayan  Mountains  arc  a  continuation  of  the 
Andes,  or  Cordilleras  of  Mexico.  Their  western  limit  is  considered  to  be  about 
112  deg.  west  longitude,  and  they  terminate  in  about  /O  dog.  north  latitude. 
The  numerous  ridges  and  ramifications  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occupy  a  breadth 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  Lewes  says  he  saw  their  high  snow-covered 
summits  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  the  highest  summits 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  they  have  been  called  the  shining  mountains. 
The  Missouri  and  all  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  arc 
supplied  by  the  streams,  and  torrents,  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along 
the  Pacific  there  is  a  large,  collateral  range,  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  along  the  coast  to  Cook’s  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  northern  part.  Le  Perouse  states  that  this  range  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  thousaijd'feet,  and  that  its  northern  extremity.  Mount  Elias, 
is  eighteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America. 

MOLWTAINOt  S  ELEVATION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

New  England. — The  White  Mountains  in  New  England  are  the  principal 
ramifications  running  north-cast  and  south-west,  which  diverge  from  the  great 
Allcghaney  ridge.  The  highest  summits  arc  those  of  the  White  Mountain  ridge 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  extend  from  north  to  south.  rl*hese  afiftlic  loftiest 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest, 
is  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mount 
Adams,  Mount  Jefferson,  anti  Mount  Madison,  are  each  more  than  five  thousand 
feet  high. 

These  mountains  are  difficult  of  access.  The  cast  side  of  Mount  Washington 
rises  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  From  the  summit  the  Atlantic,  sixtv-five 
miles  distant,  is  seen,  and  the  view  extends  west  to  the  hills. 

Maine. — The  northern  and  western  parts  of  Maine  are  mountainous.  The 
highest  summits  arc_the  Katahdin,  the  Speckled,  Bald,  Bigelow,  and  Ebeem, 
mountains.' 

Vermont. — The  range  between  the  rivers  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  ami 
between  the  latter  and  Lake  Champlain,  called  the  Green  Mountains,  which  have 
given  a  name  to  the. state  of  Vermont,  corrupted  from  Verd-  Mont,  the  name  given 
to  the  highest  range  by  the  French  in  Canada,  from  its  perpetual  verdure,  being 
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covered  on  its  western  side  with  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  other  evergreen  trees. 
Tiie  Green  Mountains,  or  hills,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and 
intersected  with  fertile  valleys,  through  which  numerous  streams  flow.  Vege¬ 
tation,  which  is  luxuriant  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
mountains,  Ijccomcs  gradually  stinted  towards  the  summits ;  which  are  usually 
covered  with  broad  thickets  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  the  branches  so  closely  intertwined,  as  to  render  the  way  between 
them  impassable. 

The  loftiest  summits  are  Killington  Peak,  near  Rutland,  Camel’s  Rump,  be¬ 
tween  Montpelier  and  Burlington,  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  all  of  which  are 
above  .KXm  feet  high. 

M  AS.s.u  iifsKTTs. — Ramifications  of  the  Green  Mountains  enter  the  western 
pans  of  Massachusetts  from  the  north,  and  form  the  Hoosack  and  Tagkannuc 
ridges,  which  run  nearly  jiarallel  to  each  other  south,  into  Connecticut.  The  most 
elevated  of  the  Tagkannuc  arc,  Saddle  Mountain,  in  the  north,  -1000  feet  high, 
ami  Tagkannuc  Mountain  in  the  south,  3000  feet  high.  None  of  the  summits  of 
the  Iloosack  ridge  exceed  half  that  elevation. 

Nnv  VottK.  —  Ramifications  of  the  Alleghancy  range  extend  in  two  principal 
rinses  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  Catskill  and  \V allkill.  The-Cntskill,  or  the 
most  northern,  is  the  chief  ridge  of  the  Alleghancy  or  western  chain.  The  hills  of 
I rise  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  nearly  opposite  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  Hu!, lands  of  the  Hudson,  called  Fishkill  Mountains,  about  forty 
uuie.s  above  the  city  of  New  York,  are  conspicuous  for  their  picturesque  and 
romantic  grandeur.  These  heights  extend  for  about  twenty  miles  along  both  sides 
of  the  Hudson.  The  loftiest  summit  is  about  1300  feet  high. 

The  I'crttritui  Mouithtins  consist  of  a  lofty  region  in  the  northern  part  of 
New  York,  the  sources  of  the  Hudson  flow  from  them,  and  these  separate  also  the 
waters  of  Like  Champlain  from  those,  falling  into  Lake  Ontario.  The  loftiest 
sun. mi*,  called  MTu/e/kce,  is  about  .UXXfcfect  above  the  level  of  Lake  Champlain. 

lb  s  \>  \  i.vama. — The  Alleghancy,  called  the  Apalachian  chain,  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  spree ! .  in  this  state  to  its  widest  limits,  and  occupies,  with  its  various  ramifi¬ 
cations  and  ramies,  more  than  half  of  the  state. 

The  greatest  breadth  is  about  200  miles,  and  consists  of  parallel  ridges,  sepa¬ 
rated,  in  some  parts,  hv  narrow  valleys,  or  ravines,  in  others  hv  valleys  and  plains, 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  broad.  The  range  nearest  the  sea-coast,  called  the  South 
.Mountains,  is  a  continuation  of  the  blue  ridge  of  Virginia.  The  blue  ridge  is  an 
irregular  rock  v,  broken  eminence,  some  times  disappearing  altogether,  and  afterwards 
r.-im;  into  hills  and  summits  over  a  Breadth  of  several  miles.  They  rise  about 
loti  •.)  gut)  miles  inland  from  the  sca-eoasti  and  arc  about  1200  feet  above  the 
.! >  \  i  .if  the  surroundim;  country.  Beyond  these  are  the  Kittatinny,  or  the  Blue 
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Mountains,  which  extend  from  Maryland  to  New  Jersey,  the  Susquehanna  ami 
Delaware  flowing  through  the  range.  Further  westward  are  the  ridges  called  the 
Sideling  Hills,  Ragged  Mountains,  Great  Warrior  Mountain,  East  Wills  Moun¬ 
tain,  all  of  which  branch  from  the  .Alleghnncv  ridge  -The  highest  summits  arc 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

West  of  the  Alleghaney,  are  the  Laurel  and  Chesnut  ridges.  These  arc  gene¬ 
rally  covered  with  thick  forest:,,  and  are  traversed  hv  the  great  streams  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  Wallkill,  which  crosses  the 
Hudson  at  West  Point,  forty  miles  below  the  Catskill,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Blue  ridge,  or  Eastern  Chain. 

The  eastern  and  western  ranges  run  parallel  to  each  other  south-west,  till  on 
the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  they  unite,  and  are  called  the 
Alleghaney  arch.  A  little  further  to  the  south,  hut  still  in  North  Carolina,  colla¬ 
teral  ridges  unite  from  the  west,  and  form  a  culminating  point  between  the 
sources  of  several  rivers.  Another  ramitieation,  or  rather  range,  stretches  south¬ 
west,  and  then  west,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  through  the 
whole  state  of  Tcnessce,  while  the  main  ■Alleghaney  Chain,  nearly  unaccompanied 
by  any  collateral  ridge,  extends  south-west  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Georgia, 
and  the  Carolinas. 

Mr.  Jefferson  divided  the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  into  three  natural  divisions  each  differing  from  the  other  in  climate, 
configuration,  soil,  and  production,  namely,  the  sea  coast,  the  mountains,  and 
the  western  territory.  On  the  summit  of  a  lateral  ridge,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansa  from  that  ot  the  Plate  river,  north  latitude  41  degrees,  there 
runs  a  peak  called  the  Great  White  Mountain,  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be 
10,380  feet  nbovc  the  level  of  the  meadows  at  its  foot,  and  the  height  of  the 
meadows  are  estimated  at  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  18,380 
feet  of  absolute  deration  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This,  however,  being  an 
estimate,  may  probably  be  exaggerated. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Alleghnneys,  lies  a  broad  range  of  mountainous  ridges  called 
the  Ozarks,  600  or  700  miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  about  100  broad,  and 
having  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  similar 
range  of  broken  and  hilly  country  commences  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  ex¬ 
tends  north  to  Lake  Superior.  Between  the  Ozarks  and  the  llocky  Mountains 
a  flat  country  called  the  American  desert  is  said  to  prevail. 

The  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  countrico  of  North  America,  south  of  the 
termination  of  the  Allcghanevs  and  west  to  the  Ozarks,  and  south  of  those  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  west  to  the  first  highlands  of  Mexico,  nnd_riorth 
to  the  rising  plateaux  of  Texas,  may  all  be  considered  as  flat  countries. 
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VALLEYS.  RIVERS,  AM)  LAKHS  OK  .NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  extensive  in  America.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  soutli  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  by  the  Itocky  Moun¬ 
tains,  on  the  north  by  the  great  lakes  of  America,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Apa- 
lachian  ridge  of  mountains.  Its  general  aspect  may  be  classed  under  three 
diversities  —  the  thickly  wooded,  the  barren,  and  the  prairie  regions.  This 
valley  extends  from  the  29th  to  the  -12nd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  exhibits 
every  variation  of  temperature  from  the  climate  of  Canada  to  that  of  the  tropics. 
It  comprises,  in  its  breadth,  the  generally  level  country,  through  which  the  great 
and  small  rivers,  tlow  between  the  two  great  chains  of  American  mountains, 
east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  which  are  3000  miles  apart,  and  in  which, 
finally,  these  rivers  run  into  one  great  channel,  and  then,  through  a  delta,  dis¬ 
charge  their  waters  into  the  sen. 

A  soil,  much  of  it  alluvial,  of  great  fertility,  prevails  in  this  magnificent 
valley :  the  principal  appendent  basins  of  which  are  the  valleys  of  the  great 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi. 

I  'alky  of  the  Missouri. — The  greatest  length  of  the  valley  of  the  Missouri 
is  about  1200  miles:  its  greatest  breadth  700.  Ascending  from  the  lower  verge 
of  this  widely-extended  plain,  the  forests  gradually  disappear,  until  nearly  wood¬ 
less  plains,  or  prairies,  extend  far  from  the  banks  of  the  river. 

'l'hc  valley  called  the  American  Bottom,  extends  along  the  eastern  bank  of 
tlm  Mississij  f  io  the  l’iasa  Hills,  four  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri. 
It  is  several  miles  in  breadth,  and  its  soil  of  astonishing  fertility.  The  great 
valley  of  the  Ohio  comprises,  ns  described  by  the  American  geographers,  SO, 000 
square  miles,  north-west  of  the  great  river,  and  11G,000  on  the  south-east,  or 
total  superficies  of  19G,000  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  chasms  and  rivers,  and 
diversified  by  bold  elevations.  The  valleys  of  the  St-  Lawrence,  and  its  con¬ 
fluent  the  Ottawa,  arc  naturally  of  great  fertility. 

The  valleys  of  the  Hudson,  Mohawk,  Connecticut,  and  cf  most  of  the  re¬ 
maining  rivers  of  North  America,  and  south  of  fifty  degrees,  are  fertile  and 
richly  wooded  when  not  cleared  for  cultivation. 

Under  the  general  head  of  the  inland  navigation  of  America  we  shall  give 
some  account  of  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  North  America ;  viz.,  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  Ottawa,  the  Saghunny  ;  the  rivers  Miramachi,  and  St.  John  .in  British 
America;  and  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  their  navigable  affluents; 
of  the  St.  Croix,  Penobscot,  Merrimac;  the  Saco,  the  Kennebec,  thc.Pisqua- 
taqua,  the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehannah,  the 
Potomac,  York  Kiver,  James’s  River,  the  Great  Pedee,  the  Savannah,  and  the 
streams  of  Florida  and  Alabama. 
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Lake  Huron’  is  250  miles  long,  120  broad,  and  S60  feet  deep,  without  com¬ 
prehending  a  branch  of  it  called  Georgia  Ba\,  which  is  120  miles  long  and  50 
miles  broad.  Near  the  head  of  the  latter,  at  I’entagushine,  there  is  a  small  naval 
depot.  It  receives  several  rivers  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Severn,  flow¬ 
ing  over  a  rocky  bed  from  Lake  Simcoc;  the  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Godrich,  and  which  flows  through  the  Huron  tract: 
the  river  Muskotea,  flowing  from  lakes  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
Ottawa;  and  the  French  river,  a  large  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Xippising, 
which  a  very  narrow  portage  divides  from  a  rapid  river  falling  into  the  Ottowa. 
This  was  formerly  the  grand  route  of  the  north-west  voyagours. 

The  lands  on  the  east  and  west  consts  are  generally  tit  for  cultivation,  ami 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  presenting  clay  clifls,  rocks,  and  woody  slopes  along 
the  shore.  The  north  coast  exhibits  a  rugged,  formidable,  and  barren  aspect.  The 
Cloche  Mountains  are  behind  this  shore,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the  interior, 
which  bears  the  general  name  of  the  Chippcwayan  hunting-grounds. 

A  multitude  of  islands,  called  the  Manitoulins,  or  Islands  of  Spirits,  extend 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the  detour  between  the  conti¬ 
nent  and  Drummond's  Island.  The  largest  of  these  is  eighty  miles  long.  The 
Indians  attach  a  religious  veneration  to  them,  as  being  consecrated  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  Manitou. 

Through”  the  strait  of  Makillimakinak,  the  fort  of  which  the  .Americans  claim, 
the  navigation  to  Lake  Michigan  is  deep  and  safe.  This  lake  is  within  the 
United  States  boundary.  It  is,  without  including  Green  Bay,  a  branch  of  it, 
‘<00  miles  long,  and  50  broad:  and  Green  Bay  is  105  miles  long  and  20  miles 
broad;  both  are  on  a  level  with  Lake  Huron.  The  Michigan  territory,  lying 
between  Lake  Huron  and  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  valuable  and 
extensive  region,  in  which  settlements  arc  forming  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  passage  to  Lake  Superior,  by  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  -10  miles  long,  is 
interrupted  by  the  rapids  or  falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  occur  about  mid-distance 
between  both  lakes.  The  appellation  of  fall  is,  however,  improper.  About  mid¬ 
way  between  both  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  strait  contracts  the  channel,  which  also 
descends  altogether,  in  the  course  of  the  rapid,  about  2.1  feet;  and  the  vast  dis¬ 
charge  of  Lake  Superior  rolling  along  impetuously  over  and  against  natural  irre¬ 
gularities,  renders  the  navigation  upwards  altogether  impracticable.  Canoes 
have  descended,  but  the  exploit  is  dangerous.  A  canal  two  miles  long  would 
avoid  this  rapid,  and  connect  the  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  with  that  of  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie. 

Lake  Superior,  the  great  upper  reservoir  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  560 
geographical,  or  41 7  statute  miles  long,  and  140  geographical,  or  162  statute  miles 
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broad:  its  circumference  round  its  shores  about  lGUi>  miles,  and  its  depth  about 
IKK)  feet.  Its  waters  are  pure,  and  astonishingly  transj>arcnt,  and  this  inland  ocean 
is  not  surpassed  in  turbulent  commotion,  during  tempests,  by  the  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  Atlantic.  It  receives  numerous  rivers,  but  none  of  them  are 
remarkably  large.  Low  lands,  lying  between  the  lake  and  the  ramps  and 
mountains,  are  considered  to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  water?  of  the  lake. 
The  elevations  and  cliffs,  rise  in  parts  to  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  In 
other  places  a  flat  country  extends  back  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles.  The  largest  of 
its  islands,  near  the  British  side,  Isle  Uovnle.  is  about  100  miles  long,  by  -10  in 
breadth. 

The  lands  fit  for  settlement  and  agriculture  may  he  considered  to  be  nearly 
altogether  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  Tracts  of  good  land  may 
occasionally  occur,  or  be  found,  on  the  British  side:  but  as  far  as  we  know, 
chiefly  from  the  fur  traders,  the  northern  shores  are  forbidding  and  sterile,  and 
the  whole  country  between  this  lake  and  Hudson  Bay  is  of  little  value,  except 
for  the  furs  of  the  wild  animals,  or  the  fish  that  may  he  caught  in  its  waters. 

Salmon  of  great  size,  herring,  black  bass,  sturgeon,  and  all  the  lake  fishes, 
arc  abundant.  It  is  said  that  neither  salmon  nor  herring  arc  caught  in  any  of 
the  lakes,  except  those  communicating  with  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  low  either 
herring  or  salmon  got  into  those  lakes  is  a  question  to  puzzle  the  naturalist. 

The  comparative  depths  of  the  lakes  form  another  extraordinary  subject  of 
inquiry.  The  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  whicn  is  152  feet  deep,  is  as  low  as  most 
parts  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  Lake  Erie  is  only  GO  or  70  feet  deep; 
but  the  bottoms  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  are  all,  from  their  vast 
depths,  although  their  surface  is  so  much  higher,  on  nearly  a  level  with  the  bottoms 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Can  there  he  a  subterranean 
river  running  from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  and  from  Huron  to  Lake  Ontario  ! 
This  certainly  is  not  impossible;  nor  does  the  discharge  through  the  river 
Detroit,  after  allowing  for  the  full  probable  portion  carried  off  by  evajjoration, 
appear  by  any  means  equal  (o  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  three  upper  great 
lakes  may  he  considered  to  receive.  All  the  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  estimated  to  cover  95,0-10,000  acres,  or  more 
than  half  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe. 

The  great  lakes  occasionally  rise  above  their  usual  level,  sometimes  from  three 
to  five  feet.  These  overflowings  arc  not  annual  nor  regular.  They  have  occurred 
about  once  in  seven  years,  and  arc  probably  the  effect  of  more  rain  and  less 
evaporation,  during  the  seasons  in  which  they  take  place.  Sir  Alexander  Mac¬ 
kenzie  observed  several  overflowings  of  two  or  three  feet  in  the  lakes  north-west 
of  Superior,  so  that  they  arc  not  peculiar  to  the  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Lake  Champlain  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  the.  inland  waters  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  'great  lakes  arc  so  expansive,  that  parts  only  can  be  seen  of  their  coasts  ; 
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which,  however,  are  often  exceedingly  bold,  sometimes  precipitous,  and  when 
studded  with  rocky  or  wooded  islands,  and  pierced  with  inlets,  are  remarkably 
picturesque  arid  romantic.  Lake  Champlain  is  long  and  narrow ;  and  at  its 
southern  extremity,  and  where  it  unites  witli  Lake  George.  it  is  richly  varied  by 
woods,  islands,  and  highlands. 

The  interior  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland.  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and 
the  state  of  Maine,  abound  with  lakes. 


wiLU  animals,  itiitns,  rkptius,  and  fishes,  of  amkhica. 

The  zoology  and  ornithology  of  America  have  been  so  thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated,  that  neither  require  any  notice  in  this  work.  As  man  advances 
in  subduing  and  forming  settlements  among  the  forest*,  the  wild  animals  diminish 
in  number.  In  the  far  west  and  north-west,  the  butl'aio.  the  different  varieties  of 
the  deer  species,  and  the  various  animals  hunted  for  their  furs,  though  far  loss 
abundant  than  formerly,  inhabit  the  prairies  and  forests ;  and  there  are  none  of 
the  countries  of  America  in  which  some  of  the  original  native  animals  are  not  still 
to  be  found. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  America  is  still  to  be  written  :  with  the 
exception  of  the  turbot,  and  a  few  other  kinds,  the  fishes  of  the  sea  coast  of  Ame¬ 
rica  are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  shores  of  Europe ;  they 
differ  frequently  in  quality,  and  some  of  those  which  are  scarce  on  the  European 
shores,  are  abundant  on  those  of  America.  Pilchards,  anchovies,  and  sardines, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  American  waters.  Smelts  and  caplin  swarm  in  the 
latter. 

The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  are  described  as  generally  coarse,  often  hideous 
and  voracious.  The  cat-fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  weighs  about 
100  lbs.  Pike,  pickerel,  and  jack,  arc  also  caught  in  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
streams.  Fishes,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  called  gar- fish,  are  caught 
in  the  Mississippi.  The  trout,  yellow  cat-fish,  pike,  bar-fish,  and  perch,  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Flint  as  the  best. 

The.  alligatoi -gar appears,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  to  be  the  shark  of 
the  rivers.  It  is  about  eight  feet  long,  weighs  about  200  lbs.,  its  mouth  is  large, 
round,  and  set  thickly  with  sharp  teeth.  Its  scales  arc  said  to  be  impenetrable 
by  a  ball  from  a  rifle,  and  when  dead,  to  be  so  harJ,  as  to  strike  fire  from  flint. 
It  is  more  dreaded  than  the  alligator.  Another  monster  of  the  Mississippi  waters, 
is  called  by  the  Americans,  devil-jack  diamond  fish,  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  lung, 
and  weighs  from  100  to  above  350  lbs.  There  arc  several  varieties  of  sturgeon,  some 
of  which  are  eaten.  The  saw-fish,  the  shovel-fish,  the  buffalo-fish,  porch,  weig  ring 
from  ten  tn  twenty  pounds,  bass,  hog-fish,  saw-fish,  eels, .  minny,  fu/st  herrings, 
and  several  varieties  of  small  fishes  abound  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
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The  fish  called Jiotida,  or  Louisiana  trout,  is  striped,  of  the  perch  species,  and 
it  weighs  from  one  to  four  pounds  ;  and  the  fishes  caught  in  the  saline  lakes  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  rock-fish,  taken  in  the  rivers  from  Susquehanna  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Crawfish,  .and  various  shell-fish,  abound  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A 
rav-fish,  which  Dr.  Mitchell  describes  as  the  ‘‘oceanic  vampire,”  was  caught 
near  the  entrance  of  Delaware  Bay,  when  towed  ashore,  was  found  so  heavy,  that 
five  riivcn,  two  horses,  and  twenty-men,  could  not  drag  it  upon  the  shore.  Its 
length  was  seventeen  feet,  and  its  breadth  sixteen  feet.  It  weighed  from  four  to 
five  tons. 

Among  the  fishes  of  the  great  lakes  is  the  sturgeon,  it  weighs  from  TO  to 
ICO  lhs. ;  it  affords  isinglass,  and  differs  from  the  sturgeon  of  the  sea,  by  wanting 
the  shelly  scales  on  the  back.  The  masquinongc  is  delicious,  and  sometimes 
weighs  .ill  lhs.  The  white  fish,  caught  in  abundance,  resembling  the  shark  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  verv  large  alewivos  ;  it  is  excellent  eating,  but  inferior  to  the 
inusqueunngc.  The  lake  herrings  are  plentiful,  but  flabby  and  indifferent. 

Trout  of  all  sizes,  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to  sometimes  50  to  fO  lbs. 
Tile  large  kind  called  lake  salmon  resemble  those  of  the  sea,  hut  the  flesh  is  much 
paler  and  not  so  richly  flavoured,  l’ike  are  much  the  same  in  flavour  as  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  bass,  the  black  is  the  best.  The  other 
fishes  which  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Upper  Canada,  are  principally 
perch,  eel  pout,  cat-fish,  mullet,  dace,  chub,  carp  sucker,  dog-fish  (small),  bill-fish 
(the  tyrant  of  the  lakes,  with  a  bill  about  a  foot  long),  lamprey,  silver  eel,  sun- 
fish.  \c. 

On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  coasts  of  America, especially  along 
the  shores  and  inlets  of  the  Northern  States  and  of  British  America  the 
best  fish  abound,  and  where  they  have  afforded  the  source,  since  the  discovery  of 
Newfoundland,  Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  M.  Lawrence,  and  Nova  Scotia,  of  exten¬ 
sive  and  profitable  fisheries.' 

NORTH  AMlilUCAX  FORESTS. 

Tit k  forests  of  North  America  have  been  classed  under  three  great  general 
divisions,  or  zones.  The  vegetation,  and  the  growth,  and  kind,  of  trees,  in  these 
divisions,  are  not  altogether  dependent  on  their  more  northern  or  southern  lati¬ 
tudes,  but  also  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  on  their  distance  from  the  sea- 
coasts,  as  well  as  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  mountainous,  of  the  low,  flat, 
table  land,  and  valley  regions.  The  first  forest  zone,  or  that  of  the  south¬ 
ern  sea-coasts,  comprehends  the  region  south  of  the  Chcsap<ake  and  the 

•  'fhese  will  be  found  described  hereafter,  under  the  senoral  head  of  “The  Fisheries  or 
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Alleghancys,  to  the  point  of  Florida,  and  west  to  the  rising  grounds  of  Texas.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  over  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  resinous  trees,  peculiar  to  low 
‘and  sandy  soil's,  prevail :  such  as  cedars,  cypresses,'  firs,  pines,  and  some  others: 
intermingled  with  shrubs  and  various  plants.  The  swampy,  marshy,  and  even 
alluvial  soils  of  region  are  generally  but  ill  adapted  for  agriculture. 

In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  magnolia,  eatnlpa,  and  tulip  trees  flourish.  Se¬ 
veral  other  trees  peculiar  to  warm  latitudes  and  low  lands  also  grew.  Inten¬ 
sive  tracts  called  cedar  swamps  also  occur  covered  thickly  with  ccdar-trees. 
Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  zone  appear  in  latitudes  farther  north,  where 
the  low  sandy  soils,  even  within  the  Uulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  produce  low  spruce 
firs,  dwarf-willows,  poplars,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  same  kind  of  soils  in  Florida.  The  low  sandy  shores  of  part  of 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  island  :  the  country  generally  near  the  shore 
north  from  Miramichi  to  Point  Mexcoii,  and  even  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  present,  frequently,  though  of  less  extent. barren  soils,  hogs, 
and  swamps,  resembling  those  near  the  low  shores  of  Virginia  and  Morula. 

The  second  zone  comprehends  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  Pennsylvania,  the  southern  parts  of  New  York,  and  the  country  west  to  the 
prairies,  and  south  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  low  regions  of  Louisiana  and 
other  low  grounds  of  the  south.  Oak,  beech,  maple,  sveamores,  mulberries,  aca¬ 
cias,  large  poplars,  large  birches,  walnuts,  and  sassafras-trees,  with,  occasionally, 
fir-trees  intermixed  ;  and  in  the  lower  "rounds  cypresses,  cedars,  pines,  and 
some  other  trees,  arc  the  predominant  woods.  East,  and  on  the  brows,  of  the 
Alleghaney  chain,  and  intermixed  with  several  varieties,  to  the  west,  are  found 
chesnut,  sumach,  and  ynrious  other  trees,  which  grow  in  fertile  soils. 

The  third  zone  comprehends  the  forests  of  the  Mew  York,  ami  Xcw  England 
States,  Vermont,  New  Brunswick,  the  wooded  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  parts 
of  Cape  Breton.  A  portion  of  the  west  part  of  Newfoundland,  Canada,  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  fnf  as  -1  /  deg. 
30  min.  north,  thence  following  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  parallel  of  -13  deg.  30 
min. .north,  on  the  shores  west  of  Lake  Huron,  and  including  nearly  all  Michigan, 
and  the  countries  in  the  same-parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific:  and  compre¬ 
hending  all  the  countries  south  of  this  extensive  line  to  latitude  10  deg.  north-cast 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  yvest  of  that  river  and  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  foot  of 
the  llockv  Mountains;  and  thence,  yvest  of  that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  zone  may  he  considered  as  comprehending  the  great  forest  regions  of 
America,  and  embracing  a  portion  of  the  second  zone  and  some  parts  of  the 
northern  zone. 

The  fourth  zont  comprehends  tlie  woods  of  the  northern  regions,  chiefly 
low  firs,  dyvarf  birches,  willows,  small  poplars,  &c.,  until  vegetation,  diminishing 
to  Creeping  firs  and  loyv  dyvarf  shrubs,  finally  ceases.  The  woods  of  the  gulf 
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and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  north  of  Quebec;  the  whole  country  of  America, 
north  of  tlic  parallel  of  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  in  Lake  Superior  ;  the  north-east 
section  of  the  district  of  Ciaspc;  ami,  nearly,  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland, 
an-  comprehended  in  this  zone.  Kven  in  this  division  there  are  exceptions  to 
the  "cneral  character  of  its  trees;  for  on  the  west  of  Newfoundland,  and  within 
some  of  the  sheltered  valleys  of  Labrador,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  river  Sa- 
chunv.  trees  sufficiently  large  for  ship-building  are  found. 

It  is.  however,  to  the  two  central  zones  that  we  must  chielly  advert  in  our  brief 
view  of  the  forests  of  North  America:  the  magnificent  splendour  of  which,  is 
peculiar  to  that  division  of  the  western  world. 

In  Lnropc,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  even  in  South  America,  the  primeval 
trees,  how  much  soever  their  magnitude  may  arrest  admiration,  do  not  grow  in 
the  promiscuous  stvle  that  p;.,  vails  in  the  great  general  character  of  the  North 
American  woods. 

Many  varieties  of  the  pine,  intermingled  with  birch,  maple,  beech,  oak,  and 
numerous  other  tribes,  branch  luxuriantly  over  the  hanks  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
extend  in  stately  grandeur  along  the  plains,  and  stretch  proudly  up  to  the  very 
summits  of  the  mountains. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  autumnal  beauty  of  these  forests;  nothing 
under  Heaven  can  he  compared  to  its  effulgent  grandeur. 

Two  or  three  frosty  nights  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  transform  the  boundless 
verdure  of  a  whole  empire  into  every  possible  tint  of  brilliant  scarlet,  rich  violet, 
every  shade  of  blue,  and  brown,  vivid  crimson,  and  glittering  yellow;  The  stern, 
inexorable  fir  tribes  alone  maintain  their  eternal  sombre  green  :  all  others,  in 
mountains,  and  in  valleys,  hurst  into  ti.e  most  glorious  vegetable  beauty,  and 
exhibit  the  most  splendid,  and  most  enchanting,  panorama  on  earth.* 

Amidst  the  American  wilderness  we  have  often  ascended  one  of  those  heights, 
from  which  the  scope  of  vision  ranges  over  the  surface  of  boundless  forests,  vary¬ 
ing  in  shades  from  the  funereal  hue  of  the  firs,  to  the  bright  verdure  and  golden 
tinges  of  the  birch,  the  yellow  and  brown  shades  of  the  beech,  and  the  red  and 
violet  of  the  maple  ;  from  whence  the  imagination  alone  penetrates  underneath 
the  silent,  indomitable  covert,  amidst  the  intricacies  of  which,  the  traveller  might 
suddenly  wander  into  bewildered  labyrinth',  and  for  ever  lose  his  way,  in  perplex¬ 
ing  ignorance  of  the  course  that  would  lead  him  hack  to  civilisation  and  to  the 
human  throng — from  the  coverts,  where  the  moose,  ettrriboo,  and  bear,  have 
safely  fed  .nd  roved,  until  pursued  to  gratify  the  desires,  and  until  ensnared  bv 
the  wiles  of  man.t 

‘  1  cmi'itiei  tiiat  these  inctamoriLoses  are  caused  by  the  action  of  frost  at  this  period  on  the 
f  British  America,  sol.  ii.,  page  :k>. 
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The  forest  trees  in  North  America  arc  exceedingly  numerous,  but  in  this  work 
it  will  only  he  possible  to  describe  briefiv  the  principal  timber-trees  ;  and  which, 
to  avoid  repetition,  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the  description  of  the  several 
states  of  America. 


CHAPTER  11. 

EXTENSION  uK  TERRIluRY,  AREA,  AM)  TROOKESS  UK  HIE  Pul'l  t.AUON  of  IIIE 
INI  IE  D  S.  ATKS. 

Tn e  States  which,  on  the  ratification  of  independence,  formed  the  American 
Republican  Union  were  thirteen  ;  viz., 

Massachusetts,  AV'-c  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island ,  .Vic  York,  A ho 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina,  Sooth  Ca¬ 
rolina,  and  Georgia. 

The  foregoing  thirteen  states  (the  whole  inhabited  territory  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  settlements,  was  confined  to  the  region  extending  be¬ 
tween  the  Alleghaney  mountains  and  the  Atlantic)  were  those  which  existed  at  the 
period  when  they  became  an  acknowledged  separate  and  independent  federal 
sovereign  power.  The  thirteen  stripes  of  the  standard  or  flag  of  the  United  States, 
continue  to  represent  the  original  number.  The  stars  hn”«  multiplied  to  twenty- 
six,  according  as  the  number  of  states  have  increased. 

The  territory  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union,  including  Maine 
and  Vermont,  comprehended  a  superficies  of  3/1,124  English  square  miles;  that 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  120,351;  that  of 
France,  including  Corsica,  214,910;  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  including  Hun¬ 
gary  and  all  the  Imperial  States,  257,540  English  square  miles. 

The  present  superficies  of  the  twenty-six  constitutional  states  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Union,  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  territories  of  Florida,  include 
1,029,025  square  miles;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  north-west,  or  Wisconsin  terri¬ 
tory, -oast  of  the  Mississippi,  and  bound  by  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and 
Michigan  on  the  east,  and  occupying  at  least  100,000  square  miles,  and  then  add 
the  great  western  region,  not  yet  well  defined  territories,  but,  at  the  most  limited 
calculation,  comprehending  790,000  square  miles ;  the  whole,  unbroken  in  its 
vast  length  a..d  breadth  by  foreign  nations,  comprehends  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  equal  to  1,729,020  English,  or  1,296,770  geographical  square  miles. 

The  thirteen  New  States  were  admitted  when  their  population  as  territories 
increased  first  to  40,000,  and  from  1832  until  1840,'  to  47,700  in  the  following 
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order  and  periods,  taking  their  number  after  the  thirteen  original  states  already 
enumerated. 

Fourteenth,  Vermont,  admitted  in  1 791,  with  only  one  legislative  assembly, 
and  the  executive  lodged  in  a  governor — both  elected  annually. 

Fifteenth,  Kentucky,  admitted  in  171)2,  with  a  house  of  representatives  elected 
annually,  and  a  governor  and  senate  for  four  years — votes  in  this  state  are  given 
openly,  and  not  by  ballot. 

Sixteenth,  Tennessee,  admitted  in  1796  with  a  governor,  senate,  and  house  of 
representatives,  all  elected  every  two  years. 

Seventeen,  Ohio,  in  ISO  5,  with  a  governor  and  senate,  elected  every  two  years, 
and  a  house  of  representatives  annually. 

Eighteenth,  Louisiana,  which  was  purchased  in  1S03,  for  16,000,000  dollars, 
from  France,  was  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  union  in  1812.  The  governor  and 
senate  are  elected  for  four,  ami  the  representatives  for  two  years ;  the  purchase 
of  this  country  from  France  gave  legal,  as  well  as  actual  possession  of  all  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Mississippi,  and  Missouri,  as  well  as  of  a  vast  sea-coast 
along  the  Ciulf  of  Mexico,  to  the  United  States;  it  might  have  been  easily  con¬ 
quered,  but  it  was  far  cheaper,  exclusive  of  the  justice,  to  have  purchased-  the 
possession. 

Nineteenth,  Indiana,  admitted  in  1816,  has  its  administration  vested  in  a 
governor  and  senate,  elected  ever)'  three  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives 
annually. 

Twenty,  Mississippi,  was  admitted  as  an  independent  state  in  1817,  with  a 
governor,  elected  for  two  years,  n  senate,  elected  one-third  annually  for  three 
years,  and  an  annually  elected  house  of  representatives. 

Twenty-first,  Illinois,  admitted  into  the  union  in  IS  18,  has  a  gover¬ 
nor  and  senate,  elected  every  four,  and  a  house  of  representatives  every  two 
years. 

Twenty-second,  Alabama,  admitted  in  IS  19,  has  a  governor,  elected  for  two 
years,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  The  latter  and  one-third  of  the 
senators  are  elected  annually. 

Twenty-third,  Maine,  admitted  in  1S20,  elects  its  governor,  council,  and 
representatives  annually  by  ballot. 

Twenty-fourth,  Missouri,  which  forms  part  of  the  territory  purchased  from 
France,  was  admitted  into  the  union  in  1S21.  The  governor  and  senate  arc 
elected  to  serve  four,  and  the  representatives  for  two  years. 

Twenty-fifth,  Michigan,  framed  its  constitution  in  May,  1S35,  and  elected  its 
governor  and  legislature  in  October  following.  The  population  amounted,  by 
the  census  taken  during  the  end  of  .1831,  to  S5,S5G,  hut  from  the  unprecedented 
flow  of  emigration,  arising  from  speculation  in  its  fertile  lands,  the  population 
during  the  summer  of  1S39,  exceeded  200,000.  In  1810,  the  whole  white  popu- 
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lotion  was  under  5000.  In  1S20,  they  increased  to  8896.  In  1830,  to  31,00/. 
Such  is  the  amazing  progress  of  the  far  west. 

Twenty-sixth,  Arkansas,  adopted  a  constitution  in  1836,  and  has  been  since 
then  admitted  into  the  union.  All  elections  are  viva  twr.  The  governor  to  hold 
office  for  four  years,  the  senate  to  be  elected  for  the  same  period,  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  two  years.  The  population  of  Arkansas  amounted  in  1S10  to 
1062.  In  1S20,  to  14,2/3.  In  1830,  to  30,3SS.  In  1S35,  to  58,134. 

Besides  the  twenty-six  states,  which  send  representatives  in  number  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  population,  to  congress,  there  are  the  local  governments  of, 

First,  The  district  of  Columbia,  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
congress,  being  sefapart  distinctly  as  a  sort  of  common  ground  in  which  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court,  is  situated. 

Secondly,  The  territory  of  Florida  ceded  by  Spain  in  1821  to  the  United 
States ;  its  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council. 

Fourthly,  Wisconsin  territory,  which  previously  was  in  its  civil  government 
under  Michigan,  but,  in  consequence  of  a  population  of  30,000  having  suddenly 
flowed  into  it,  an  act  of  congress,  passed  in  1836,  erected  it  into  a  territorial 
government,  with  n  governor,  who  is  also  a  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  a 
secretary,  a  chief-justice,  and  two  assistant-justices.  The  position  of  this  terri¬ 
tory,  and  its  soil  and  natural  productions,  leave  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  iive 
years  it  will  have  a  population  which  will  entitle  it  to  claim  admission  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  state  into  the  federal  union. 

T  lie  extension  of  settlements  by  the  population  of  the  United  States  docs 
not,  however,  confine  itself  to  the  vast  regions  we  have  enumerated.  In  Decem¬ 
ber,  1835,  a  meeting  of  ninety  persons,  chiefly  Americans,  assembled  nt  Bahia,  or 
Goliad,  in  Texas,  and  made  a  declaration  of  its  independence.  In  March  follow¬ 
ing  forty-four  delegates,  three  of  whom  only  were  Mexicans,  or  natives  of  the 
country,  assembled  at  a  pincc  named  Washington,  and  formally  declared  the 
state  a  republican  government,  independent  of  Mexico.  Since  that  period  the 
Mexicans  have  on  every  occasion  been  repulsed,  and  even  their  president,  Santa 
Anna,  was  made  prisoner;  but  afterwards  released. 

The  vast  territory -of  Texas,  extending  between  Louisiana  and  the  river  Bravo 
del  Niortc,  occupies  301,000  square  miles,  or  iy2,0OO,00CUcres  of  the  most  fer¬ 
tile  regions  in  America,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  its  soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  all  the 
productions  of  warm  and  hot  countries.  Here  oak  and  other  valuable  and  durable 
timber  abounds.  Its  independence,  as  a  sovereign  republic,  has  been  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  France,  Holland,  and  England. 

The  statistics  of  the  old  provinces  were  obscure  and  uncertain  at  the  coinr 
mencement  of  the  revolution :  but  the  population  at  that  time  could  not  have 
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amounted  to  more  than  2,500,000.  After  the  peace,  a  census  of  the  population 
lias  been  taken  ever)*  ten  years. 

In  1790  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  old  states  amounted  to  3,929,326, 
including  G29,697  slaves,  and  also  the  population  of  Vermont,  which  had  in¬ 
creased  to  85,530;  and  that  of  Kentucky,  into  which  emigration  rushed  with 
rapidity  from  the  New  England  states,  amounting  to  173,677-  The  slave  popu¬ 
lation  were  distributed  as  follows: — 158  in  New  Hampshire;  16  in  Vermont; 
9-43  in  Khodc  Island;  27G4  in  Connecticut;  21,32-4  in  New  York;  11, -123  in 
New  Jersey;  SSS7  in  Delaware;  3737  in  Pennsylvania ;  103,036  in  Maryland ; 
292,627  in  Virginia  ;  100,572  in  North  Carolina;  107,09  4  in  South  Carolina; 
29,26-1  in  Georgia;  12,430  in  Kentucky;  and  341/  in  different  territories. 
Total  slaves  in  1790,-629,607. 

In  ISOO  the  population  increased  to  5,319,762,  including  896,819  slaves. 

I11  1810  the  census  gave  6,04S,539  free,  and  1,191,364  slaves.  Total, 
7,239,903. 

In  1S20  the  number  of  freemen  were  8,100,108,  and  of  slaves  1,538,118. 
Total,  9,63S,166. 

In  1830,  the  returns  gave  10,S57,177  free,  and  2,009,043  slaves.  Total 
12,866,020  inhabitants.  ' 

By  this  census  it  appears  that  Vermont,  with  2S0,622  free  inhabitants,  was 
the  only  state  or  district  kvithout  a  slave.  Massachusetts  had  one  registered  slave, 
610,477  free.  Maine,  2  slaves,  399,953  free.  Indiana ,  3  slaves,  343,025  free. 
New  Hampshire ,  3  slaves,  269,325  free.  Ohio,  6  slaves,  937,897  free.  Rhode 
L/and,  17  slaves,  97,181  free.  Michigan,.  32  slaves,  31,607  free.  Illinois,  747 
slaves,  156,69S  free.  New  Jersey,  2254  slaves,  318,569  free.  Delaware,  3292 
slaves,  73-156  free.  Arkansas,  45  76  slaves,  25,812  free.  District  of  Columbia 
(the  territory  of  the  capital  of  the  land  of  freedom),  6119  slaves,  33, 715  free. 
Territory  of  Florida,  15,501  slaves,  19,229  free.  Missouri,  25,091  slaves,  115,36-1 
free-  Mississippi,  65,659  slaves,  70,962  free.  Maryland,  102,994  slaves,  344,046 
free.  Louisiana,  109,588  slaves,  106,151  free.  Alabama,  11 7,549 slaves,  191,978 
free-  Tennessee,  141,603  slaves,  540,301  free.  Kentucky,  165,213  slaves,  522,704 
free.  Georgia,  217,531  slaves,  299,292  free.  North  Carolina,  245,601  slaves, 
492,386  free.  South  Carolina,  315,401  slaves,  265,784  free.  And  Virginia, 
469,757  slaves,  741,648  free.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  1830,  of  the 
whole  population,  nearly  one-fifth  slaves. 

By  the  census  of  1840,  the  total  number  of  the  population  was  17,068,666, 
consisting  of  7,249,266  free  males,  and  6,939,842  free  females.  Total  free, 
14,189,108,  and  of  186,467,  free  coloured  males,  and  199,7/8  free  coloured 
females.  Total  free  coloured,  386,245  :  of  1,246,408  male  slaves,  and  1,240, S05 
female  slaves.  Total  slaves,  2,487,213. 
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In  " Maine ,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Michigan,  there  were  no  slaves:  in 
Mew  Hampshire,  1  female  slave  ;  in  Rhode  Island,  5  male  slaves  ;  in  Connecticut 
17  female  slaves;  in  New  York,  -I  slaves;  in  Ohio,  3  slaves;  in  Indiana,  .1 
slaves;  in  New  Jersey,  (5 7-1  slaves;  in  Pennsylvania,  (14  slaves;  in  Delaware, 
2505  slaves  ;  in  Maryland,  89,495  slaves;  in  Virginia,  4  19, 187  slaves  ;  in  Nath 
Carolina,  245,31 7  slaves  ;  in  South  Carolina,  327, 03S  slaves  ;  in  Georgia,  . 
250,944  slaves  :  in  Alabama,  253,530  slaves;  in  Mississippi,  195,211  slaves-;  in 
Louisiana,  167..S22  slaves;  in  Tennessee,  1  S3, 055  slaves;  in  Kentucky,  182,258 
slaves;  in  Illinois,  271  slaves;  in  Missouri,  58,240  slaves:  in  Arkansas,  19,953 
slaves;  in  Florida  territory,  25,713  slaves  ;  in  Wisconsin  territory.  11  slaves; 
in  Iowa  territory,  16  slaves ;  in  the  district  of  Colombia,  4696  slaves. 

The  decennial  increase  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows:  viz.,  . 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1800,  35'01  per  cent;  1S10,  36M5  per  cent ;  1820, 

3  3'35  percent;  1S30,  33  26  per  cent :  1840,  32'67  per  cent.  The  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  l$s5,  which  will  include  an  increase  of  nearly  six  years,  may  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  20,000,000. 

In  1S50,  if  the  population  of  the  United  States  shall  have  increased,  as  is 
probable,  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  ten  years  ending  IS  10,  the  total  number 
will  be  about  22,500,000,  of  which  number  the  slaves  will  amount  probably  to 
not  more  than  three  millions;  as  no  slaves  arc  imported,  and  as  the  slave  popu¬ 
lation  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  free.  The  numbers  of  male  and 
female  slaves  at  present  arc  about  equal. 


Table  I. — Showing  the  Population  hy  Census  of  1830  and  1840 — the  numerical  in¬ 
crease  and  the  ratio  pe>  cent  increase  in'Ten  Years,  in  each  .State  and  Territory. 
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Table  IV. — Population  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  18-10,  exhi¬ 
biting  the  general  Aggregate  Amount  of  eacli  description  of  Persons,  as  compiled  from 
the  Official  Returns  of  the  Marshals  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  received  at  the 
State  Dejiartment,  under  the  Act  for  taking  the  Sixth  Census. 
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POPULATION*  OF  CITIES  AM)  TOWNS,  ARRANGED  IIY  PROFESSOR  TICKER. 

The  proportion  between  the  rural  and  town  population  of  a  country,  is  an  important 
fact  in  its  interior  economy  anil  condition.  “  It  determines,  in  a  great  decree,  its  capacity 
for  manufactures,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  amount  of  its  wealth.  The  growth 
of  cities  commonly  marks  tile  progress  of  intelligence  and  the  arts,  measures  the  sum  of 
social  enjoyment,  and  always  implies  increased  mental  activity,  which  is  sometimes  healthy 
and  useful,  sometimes  distempered  and  pernicious.  If  these  congregations  of  men  dimi¬ 
nish  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  augment  others  :  if  they  nre  less  favourable  to  health 
than  the  country,  they  also  provide  better  defences  against  disease,  and  better  means  of 
cure.  From  atuses  both  physical  and  moral,  they  are  less  favourable  to  the  multiplication 
of  the  species.  In  the  eyes  of  the  moralist,  cities  nlYbrd  a  wider  field  both  for  virtue  and 
vice  ;  and  they  are  more  prone  to  innovation,  whether  for  good  or  evil.  The  love  of  civil 
liberty  is,  jicrhajis,  both  stronger  and  more  constant  in  the  country  than  the  town  ;  mid  if 
it  is  guarded  in  the  cities  l*v  a  keener  vigilance  and  a  moie  far-sighted  jealousy,  yet  law, 
order,  and  security,  nre  also,  in  them,  more  exposed  to  danger,  from  tlv  greater  facility  with 
which  intrigue  and  ambition  can  there  ojierate  on  ignorance  and  want.  Whatever  may  be 
the  good  or  evil  tendencies  of  [lopulous  cities,  they  are  the  result  to  which  all  countries,  that 
arc  at  once  fertile,  free,  mid  intelligent,  inevitably  tend." 

The  following  table  shoivs  the  population  of  the  towns  in  the  I'nited  States,  of  lO.(HK) 
inhabitants  and  upwards,  in  1SU0,  ISJU),  and  lit  10;  their  decennial  increase,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  ratio  of  the  town  population,  in  eaeli  state,  to  its  whole  population  : — 


•  tavrll  no  e*l«t*n«e  before 

t  The  dedine  of  popaUtion  hero  inJ«c*ted,  *u  the  effect  of- very  destructive  year*. 


“  It  apjJears,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  population  in  all  the  towns  of  the  I’niteil 
States,  containing  10,000  inhabitants  andtipwanls,  is  something  more  than  onc-thirfccnth 
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(Vjn)  °f  the  whole  number:  tliat  ten  of  the  state?,  whose  united  populaticn  exceeds 
■1,000,000,  have,  as  yet,  no  town  of  that  rank  ;  and  that,  in  the  other  sixteen  states,  the 
ratio  of  their  town  population  to  their  whole  imputation.  varies  from  something  less  than 
one-third,  to  less  than  a  sixteenth  part.  It  further  np|iears,  that  the  increase  of  those  towns 
has  been  nearly  the  same,  from  1830  to  1  S-iO,  as  from  IS 20  to  i  830  ;  and  that,  in  both 
decennial  periods,  it  exceeds  that  of  the  whole  population,  nearly  as  50  to  32. 

“  Uy  extending  our  estimate  of  this  description  of  the  population  to  towns  of  a  lower 
rank,  we  inav  not  onlv  better  compare  the  different  states  in  this  particular,  but,  perhaps, 
also  better  draw  the  line  between  the  town  and  country  population.  Congregations  of  a 
much  smaller  number  than  10,000,  whether  their  dwelling-place  be  called  a  city,  town,  or 
village,  have  the  chief  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  ntain  part  of  the  inliabitants  of 
cities,  as  to  their  habits,  manners,  and  character.  Though  these  characteristics  are  but 
partially  found  in  towns  and  villages  of  noLmore  thnt  2000  inhabitants,  yet,  as  the  census 
has.  in  many  of  the  states,  numlx-rcd  these  among  the  “  principal  towns,”  we  will  extend 
our  estimate  to  them,  and  endeavour  to  supply  its  omissions,  in  other  states,  by  a  reference 
to  the  best  geographical  authorities:” — 

Tahlr  of  all  the  Towns  in  the  l.'nitod  States  containing  between  10,000  and  2000  Inha¬ 
bitants.  according  to  the  Census  of  1840. 
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cnuuif  ratio*)  about 
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The  Population  of  each  State  ami  Territory,  as  exhibited  by  Six  Kimmcrations  in  Fifty 
Years,  with  its  Decennial  Kate  of  Increase  during  the  same  ]>eriod. 


I'0 IM  LATIO N.  JuECKNMAL  INCREASE. 


Tile  states  and  territories  naturally  arrange  themselves  into  five  divisions,  which  are 
separated  not  only  bv  their  geographical  position,  but  al*o,  with  few  exceptions,  in  their 
modes  of  industry  and  commercial  intercourse.  ‘ 


The  great  disparity  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table  between  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  three  first  divisions,  which  comprise  the  thirteen  original  states,  and  that  of  the  two 
western  divisions,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  migration,  the  Atlantic  states  losing  more 
tlian  they  gain  by  emigrants,  and  the  western  states  acquiring  largely  both  from  foreign 
and  domestic  emigration.  .  . 
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DrsTRincTiON  -of  the  Population  into  the  Tluw  Classes  of  Whites,  Free  Persons  of 
Colour,  ami  'Slaves,  at  each  Census  ;  with  the  Decennial  Increase  of  each  Class. 


The  total  increase  of  the  three  classes  in  ti  ft  v  years.  has  licen.  ot  whites,  as  l(X)  to 
•117.3;  of  free  coloured,  as  1(X)  to  019.7;  of 'slaves,  as  1 00  to  33(1. 1 :  of  the  whole 
coloured,  as  100  to  379. -1. 


Relative  Proportions  of  the  Three  Classes,  at  each  Census. 


TIIK  PROPORTION  HKTWKKN  TIIK  MINKS. 

Numuers  of  the  two  Sexes,  and  the  relative  Proportion  of  one  to  the  other,  as  exhibited 
by  each  Census,  were  as  follows  : — 


It  appears  by  the  precedin'*  table,  that  while  both  in  the  white  ami  the  stave  popula¬ 
tion,  the  males  always  exceed  the  females,  commoiily  lie  tween  three  and  four  per  cent, 
in  the  free  coloured  portion  the  females  exceed  the  males  from  seven  to  eleven  per  cent. 
This  diversity  is  to  be  ascribed  principally-to  the  roving  habits  of  the  free  class,  many  of 
whom  take  to  a  seafaring  life,  and  some  travel  and  even  settle  abroad. 

It  will  be  also  perceived,  tliat  there  was,  both  in  1830  and  IS-10,  a  greater  prepon¬ 
derance  of  males  on  the  part  of  the  whites  than  of  the  slaves,  owing  partly  to  the  excess 
of  nudes,  of  the  white  emigrants  from  KurojK*.  and  partly  to  the  diminution  of  male  slaves 
by  running  away. 

Of  the  whites,  the  excess  of  males  was  the  greatest  in  ISOO;  being  to  the  females  as 
100  to  95.3.  This  was  probably  owin'*  to  the  great  number  of  French  emigrants  who 
thronged  to  tile  United  States  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  A  similar  How  of 
emigrants  from  Europe,  between  1830  anti  1840,  luis  caused  the  like  excess  of  white  males, 
that  is  shown  by  the  last  census. 
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Ni.muek  <>f  Emigrants  which  bare  nrritod  in  the  I'uitcd  States  during  tile  following 


Total  .  :;o,ss3  374.990 

It  ap|*ars,  however,  that  this  account,  though  far  more  accurate  than  any  preceding  it, 
i- mu  five  from  errors,  some  of  which  are- considerable.  Thus  the  numbers  of  foreigners 
in  the  preceding statement  for  1-8.31  and  1832,  are  set  down  at  15,713  and  34,970,  making 
together  30.08,3;  whereas  the  number  who  arrived  in  New  York  alone  in  those  years,- Was 
80.328.  If  to  this  number  we  add  one-fourth  for  the  ordinary  proportion  arriving  at 
other  ports  we  shall  base  1(17.104.  thus  showing  omissions  in  those  two  years  amounting 
to  30. 12 I .  The  omissions  in  the  subsequent-  years  are  believed  to  be  comparatively  small, 
('orreeting.  then,  the-o  errors,  the  w  hole  number  of  emigrants  who  arrived  at  all  the  [torts 
in  the  1'nitisl  States  fr»'.m  all  parts  of  the  world,  between  1830  and  1840,  would  be  631,4  17. 
Allowing  the  numlter  of  those  who  left  New  York  for  Canada  to  be  in  the  same  proportion 
a-  befote,  that  is,  as  .38,000  to  324,730.  we  have  38.690  for  the  until  Iyer  of  persons  thus 
migrating  in  the  whole  ten  vears.  Deducting  this  number,  ami  100,000  for  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  American  citizens  to  Texas  and  Canada,  from  (531,417,  we  have  472,727  for  the 
whole  gain  to  the  white  population  hv  immigration  in  the  same  period. 

"  Applying  these  principles,  and  dividing  the  supposed  number  of  emigrants  in"  the  two 
first  decennial  terms  ( 120.000).  into  30.000  for  the  first  term,  ami  70, (XX)  for  the  second, 
the  number,  with  their  increase  at  each  term,  would  lie  its  follows  : 

From  1790  to  1800 — inumber  of  emigrants  .  .  .  30, 000 

Increase,  20  per  cunt  on  lO.tKM)  .  .  .  8, (XX) 

-  58,<XX> 

From  ISOOto  I S  |((  —  number  of  emigrants  .  70,(XX) 

Increase,  20  per  cent  on  00,(XM>  .  .  .  12, (XX) 

-  82, (XX) 

From  ls|d  to  |  s-_>(  i  -  lumdM'r  of  emigrant  s  .11  1.000 

Imiea-e,  20  |«T  cent  on  97.t.HM)  .  .  .  .  19,400 

- 1 33,400 

From  1 820  to  1 .8.30- -number  of  emigrants  .  .  .  2<X).<XX) 

Increase.  20  per  cent  on  I37.OO0  -  .  .  .  31,4<X) 

-  231,400 

From  I S30  to  Is  !()— number  of  emigrants  .  .  .  472,7^7 

tnrreu-e.  20  per  cent  nn  336,3(53  .  .  .  .  (57,273 

-  340, (XX) 

Thus,  while  the  whole  population  had.  in  30  vears,  increased  about  fourfold,  the  aver¬ 
age  annual  immigration  had  increased  more  than'  nine-fold  in  the  shine  time. 

“  These  rates  ol  decennial  increase  since  1810.  compared  with  that  between  17iK)  to 
1800,  show  the  loss  hv  emigration,  exclusive  of  their  probable  increase  at  each  term,  as 

Emigrants. 

From  18J0  to  1820.  the  decrease  f32.2— 29.3)  is  2.9  [k.t  cent  =  29,300 

1820  to  18.30,  ..  (32.2—30.7)  is  1.3  „  =  20.600 

..  is.30  to  is  in,  „  (32.2-23.4)  is  H.s  „  =  204,900 
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From  the  number  in  the  last  decennial  term,  a  considerable  deduction  should  Ik?  made 
for  the  extraordinary  mortality  of  the  slaves  sent  to  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  lami-iana. 
during  a  |iart  of  the  term,  and,  perhaps,  their  slower  rate  of  iuerva*o.  The  tvn-.ii>  shows 
au  increase  of  the  slaves  in  tlu»»e  three  states,  lictwcen  I  NIK)  and  1  ts-|( >,  ol  «n  ;i 

imputation  of  292.7!K5,  whieh  is  220, (KX)  more  titan  the  jiroltahle  natural  increase  :  and  it 
is  known  that,  during  a  part  "f  the  term,  disease  maile  frightful  ravages  among  the  negroes 
brought  from  other  states.  The  remainder  of  the  'JO  l.iKKI  is  to  Is-  rel'eired  to  emigrations 
to  Texas,  and  to  the  unusual  number  ta>th  of  the  free  coloured  and  slaves,  who  betook 
themselves  to  Canada  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1 S-IO. 

In  conclusion,  we  mnv  say  that,  without  attempting  a  computation  in  which  we  must 
vet  further  rely  on  conjecture,  the  tacts  here  stated  are  sutlieient  to  -ati'ly  its  that,  after 
deducting  what  the  country  has  lost  by  emigration,  the  foreign  emigrants  ami  their  de¬ 
scendants  in  fifty  years,  now  add  above  a  million  to  its  imputation." 


Table  shoeing  the  Number  of  White  Females,  of  White  Children  under  Fen  A  ears  of 
Age,  and  of  Persons  to  a  Stpiaro  Mile,  in  Twenty  States,  in  1MH)  and  IMO;  the 
Projwrtiou  of  Children  to  Females,  at  the  same  |>eriods  ;  the  Increase  in  the  Xumlter 
of  Persons,  and  the  Decreu.se  in  the  Proportion  of  Children  during  the  forty  ')  ears ; 
and  the  Average  Decrease,  in  Ten  ^  ears. 
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Tkk  following  Table  gives  the  same  comparative  view  of  the  preceding  Twenty  Stated, 
when  comprehended  under  five  division.*.,  viz  :  — 


The  natural  increase  of  the  population  is  inversely  as  its  density;  and  this  is  apparent, 
whether  we  compare  the  increase  of  the  same  state  at  different  periods,  or  the  increase  of 
one  state  or  one  division  with  another.  '11ms,  in  New  England,  where,  with  tho  exception 
of  Maine,  which  is  comparatively  a  newly -settled  state;  the  population  is  most  dense, 
averaging  50  to  a  square  mile,  the  proportion  of  children  is  the  smallest,  48.8  tier  cent  of 
the  females  ;  in  the  middle  states,  tlie  |>opu}ation  is  43.6  to  a  square  mile,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  children  55.7  per  cent ;  in  the  southern  states,  the  imputation  is  15.7  persons  to  tho 
square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  67.8  per  cent  ;  in  the  south-western  states,  tho 
population  is  13.7  person!  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  75.5  per  cent; 
and  if  the  north-western  states  seem  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule,  in  having  a  greater 
proportion  of  ehihlren  tlian  the  southern  states,  while  they  have  also <a  denser  population 
by  9.6  persons  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  those  states, 
•'■hereby  25  persons  to  the  square  mile  does  not  indicate  so  great  a  relative  density  as  16  to 
tlie  square  mile  in  the  southern  states. 

This  rule  of  the  rate  of  natural  increase  acts  so  uniformly,  that  we.  may  |>erceive  tho 
falling  off  in  the  rate,  not  only  in  40  years,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  each  decenuial 
term,  of  which  the  largest  states  in  the  five  gieat  divisions  may  serve  as  examples  ;  viz., 


What  is  true  in  these  states  will  lie  found  true  in  the  others;  and  there  are  not  .more 
than  two  or  three  cases,  out  of  near  a  hundred,  in  which  the  comparison  can  be  made,  that 
the  proportion  of  children,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  increase,  is  not  less  at  each  census 
than  at  the  census  preceding. 

"When  we  jierceivo  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  increase  operating  so  steadily, 
ami  so  independently  of  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  procuring  subsistence,  we  are  war¬ 
ranted  in  assuming  that  the  diminution  will  continue  to  advance  at  the  same  moderate  rate 
it  has  hitherto  done,  until  all  the  vacant  territory  in  the  United  States  is  settled,  after 
which,  nnother  law  of  diminution  and  an  accelerated  rate  may  be  expected  to  ta'.e  jdaee. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  views,  we  may  conclude  that  the  future  increase  of 
tho  population  of  the  United  States  will  not  greatly  differ  from  the  following  series  during 
the  next  half  century,  if  immigration  continues  to  advance  as  it  has  done  ;  viz., 

1850.  I860.  1870.  1880.  1890.  1900. 

32  p.  cent.  31.3  p.  cent.  30.5  p.  cent.  29.6  p.  cent.  28.6  p.  cent.  27.5  p.  cent. 

22,400,000  29,400  000  38,300,000  19.600,0<X)  63,OtX),(XX)  80,000,(XK. 
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If,  however,  immigration  were  to  continue  as  it  is,  or  have  but  a  moderate  increase,  the 
ratios  of  increase  might  be  Urns  reduced: — 

1850.  1SG0.  IS70.  1SS0.  IS‘X>.  I!KH). 

31.8  p.  cent.  30.9  p.  cent.  30  p.  cunt.  29  p.  cent.  27.9  p.  cent.  2G.S  p  cent. 

22, (XX), 000  .  28,800,000  36, 500, (XX)  -1(3, 500, (XX)  59,800,000  74,000,000 

At  which  time  the  population  will  not  exceed  the  average  density  of  from  35  to  40  per¬ 
sons  to  the  square  mile,  after  making  ample  allowance  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
tract  of  desert  lying  at  their  eastern  base. 

The  preceding  estimates  suppose  a  slower  rate  of  increase  than  has  been  commonly 
assumed  in  our  political  arithmetic,  and,  for  a  part  of  the  time,  even  by  those  who  have  set 
tho  lowest  limit  to  our  future  numbers  ;  but  tliis  rate  cannot  lx?  much  augmented  without 
overlooking  some  of  the  facts  or  laws  deducible  from  our  past  progress,  or  gratuitously  as¬ 
suming  some  new  and  more  favourable  circumstances  in  our  future  progress.  The  lowest 
estimate,  however,  ought  to  satisfy  those  whose  pride  of  country  most  looks  to  its  physical 
power ;  for,  at  the  reduced  rate  m  increase  supposed,  our  population  would,  in  a  century 
from  this  time,  or  a  little  more,  amouut  to  200,000,000,  and  then  scarcely  exceed  the  pre¬ 
sent  density  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  still  in  a  course  of  vigorous  increase.  In  these 
estimates,  the  increase  of  the  coloured  population  is  supposed  likely  to  continue  as  it  has 
becu,  or  with  such  small  changes  as  will  not  materially  varv  the  result. 

Though  the  natural  increase  of  the  free  coloured  class  is  less  tlinn  that  of  the  slnves  or 
the  whites,  yet,  by  its  accessions  from  emancipation,  its  actual  increase. is  far  greater  than 
tliat  of  either  of  the  other,  two  classes,  as  may  be  thus  seen  in  the  following  : 


Table,  showing  the  Increase  of  the  White  and  the  Coloured  Population  in  the  Slave- 
holding  States.  ~ 


The  increase  in  the  whole  50  years  has  been  ns  follows  : — 


Whites,  as  100  to  .  .  .  .  364.2 

Free  coloured,  „  .  .  .  ■  •  049.3 

Slaves.  „  ....  378.4 

Total  coloured,  . . 391.2 


THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  ATLANIIC  A N I)  W KSTE R X ~ S I.A V El IO I.I) I N t;  .VXD  NON- 
SLAVEIIOEDIXG  STATES  COMPARED. 

The  several  states  and  territories  have  been  differently  divided,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  Sometimes  they  arc  classed,  as  we  have  scon,  under  five  divisions,  as  they  severally 
agree  in  climate,  products,  and  in  the  prevailing-habits  and  pursuits  of  their  people.  Some¬ 
times,  again,  they  arc  divided  into  Atlantic  aud  western  states  ;  and  lastly,  into  slaveholding 
and  non-slaveholding  states. 

The  following  tables  show  the  population,  area,  r.umlx?r  of  persons  to  the  square  mile, 
and  increase  at  each  enumeration  since  1S10,  of  the  four  divisions,  composed  of  the  Atlantic 
and  western  states,  slaveholding  and  non-slaveholding  : 


commerce,  is  „  1-1.3 

the  learned  professions,  is  „  26 1 

navigating  tiie  nceas*,  is  .  ,,  .'MM 

internal  navigation,  is  .  ,,  -1 1  f> 

mining,  is  .  .  .  ,,1122 


;ii>  amf.hua. 

Taking  all  the  employments  together,  the  number  employed  is  ,'Sdd  in  every  1000  of 
the  whole  imputation:  there  is  Imt  a  very  small  proportion  of  males  who  are  not  occu¬ 
pied  in  some  m«de  of  profitable  industry. 

Taiii.i:  V.— romparative  View  of  the  Numlier  of  Persons  employed  in  Agriculture,  Com- 
men-e,  anil  .Manufactures,  in  the  Five  Great  Divisions  of  the  United  .States,  in  1820  and 
1S10.  and  the  Itelative  l'ro|«>rtions  of  each  Class. 


Tahi.i:  VI.  —  Show in<j  the  l’ro|Mirtions  in  which  the  several  Industrious  Closes  of  the 
Union,  according"  to  the  Census  of  1810,  are  distributed  among  its  great  Geographical 
Diti-ions. 


IVrrnttisrof  Prr»ou*  rm  ployed  in 


Taiim-.  VII. -Showing  the  Ratio  which  the  Number  of  Person*  in  the  several  Industrious 
Clashes  of  each  great  Geographical  Division  of  the  States  bears  to  the  whole  Population 
of  such  Ditision,  according  to  the  Census  of  1810. 


Number  of  Pcfi^o*  employed  io 


Intrrnt)  .;  U-*njrd 

{  I’rofti- 


The  whole  nmnber  of  per-ons  cmphived  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures, 
hears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to  the  whole  in  both  enumerations  :  being  in  each,  about 
*'s  percent’-  a  large  proportion,  when  it  is  considered  that  only  a  very  small  number  of 
females  are  so  employed  :  and  that  ouc-lialf,  or  very  nearly  halt  of  the  males,  are  under 
seventeen  years  of  age.  . 

In  coiniiaring  the  nnnd»ors  employed  in  the  United  States,  with  those  employed  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Great  Ilri-ain,  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct,  -according  to  Professor 
Tnek.er,  “  from  the  whole  number  returned  bv  tl.e  census  of  18-10,  the  slaves  compre¬ 
hended  under  that  class,  the  free  coloured  persons,  the  white  females,  the  white  males  under 
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twenty  years  of  agey  and  tlie  professional  men,  fur  none  of  which  deduction.',  ej.cc]  a  tin-, 
last,  have  we  any  data  at  once  precise  and  authentic." 

The  result,  made  out  by  the  Professor,  is  as  follows  : — 

In  all  the  dejMirtnients  of  industry  ....  persons  •1,79s', 870 
Deduct,  for  two-tifths  of  ‘.he  colorrml  population  .  .  1, 1  19.-79S 

,,  the  white  females  employed  in  manufactures  .7  l.MHi 

„  white  males  under  20  years  of  age  .  .  .77.7. .719 

,,  professional  men  .....  (j.7,2.7.7 

- ; -  l.si:7,17<«  ’ 

The  whole  number  of  white  males  above  20  year,  of  acre,  ompl<>_\  ed  - - 

in  trade  and  manual  labour  .......  2.!».73.fj92 

Professor  Tucker  oliserves,  “  Whilst  all  civilised  countries  are  so  much  alike  as  to  the 
amount  of  labour  put  in  requisition  to  satisfy  human  wants,  tiny  differ  very  greatly  a'  to 
the  distribution  of  that  labour  among  the  three  principal  branches  of  industiy;  and  the 
difference  is  very  gTeat  in  this  resjiect,  not  otdy  between  die  several  states,  hut  in  tho 
whole  United  States,  in  1820  and  18-10.  The  proportion  of  lalmur  employed  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  commerce  had  diminished  ;  while  that  employed  in  manufactures  had,  in  twenty 
years,  increased  from  13.7  ]>cr  cent  to  17.1  [kt  cent  of  the  w  hole.  The  jtositive  increase  in 
that  tune,  was  from  3 -19,. 700  fiersons  employed  in  1820,  to  791,7-19  employed  in  18-10. 

“  This  increase  was  greatest  in  the  New  England  states,  who-e  manufacturing  popu¬ 
lation  had  enlarged  from  21  ]>cr  cent  in  1820,  to  30.2  per  cent,  in  18-10;  in  which  time 
the  same  class  of  population  had  nearly  trebled  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  trebled  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  south-western  states,  alone,  the  projiortion  of  agriculture  hail 
increased;  in  all  the  others  it  had  diminished.  In  the  middle  and  iiorth-wc.-tcm,  the  pro¬ 
portion  employed  in  commerce  experienced  a  small  increase.  In  several  of  the  states, 
not  only  was  the  proportion  less  in  18-10  than  it  had  liceii  in  1820,  Imt  the  number  of 
persons  actually  employed  in  commerce  was  less.  This  was  the  case  in  Maine,  Mas-a- 
chusctU,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  Is  this  falling-off  to  lie  attributed  solely  to  the  loss  of  our  legitimate 
share  of  the  West  India  trade  since  1830,  or  in  [xirt,  also,  to  some  difference  in  the  mode 
of  tnking  tlie  census,  by  which  a  part  of  the  senmeu,  who,  in  18-10.  were  separately  num¬ 
bered,  were,  in  1820,  reckoned  among  the  persons  employed  in  commerce  ? 

“  If  the  whole  labour  of  Great  Ilritain  is  distributed  among  the  several  departments  of 
industry  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  labour  of  the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age.  in 
that  country,  agricultural  labour  is  but  31. si  percent  of  the  whole;  here,  it  is  77.-7  per 
cent.  In  that  country,  manufactures  and  trade  employ  28.8  per  cc.'t  of  the  whole  labour; 
here,  they  employ  buf  18.9  percent.  Each  country  employs  its  industry  in  that  way 
which  is  most  profitable,  and  best  suited  to  its  circumstances. 

“  Two-thirds  of  the  mining  labour  is  in  tlie  middle  anil  southern  statis.  Tlie  southern 
states  stand  foremost  in  agricultural  labour,  though  they  hold  hut  the  third  rank  in  popula¬ 
tion.  The  middle  states  employ  the  least  labour  in  agriculture,  in  projiortion  to  their 
numbers.  Ia  commerce,  however,  they  employ  the  most,  and  next  to  them  the  New  England 
States.  The  same  two  divisions  take  the  lead  in  manufactures,  they  contributing  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  labour  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Three-fourths  of  the  seamen 
are  furnished' by  New  England,  of  which  nine-tenths  Ixdong  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
More  than  half  the  labour  employed  in  inland  navigation  is  in  the  middle  states,  and,  next  . 
to  them,  are  the  north-western  states. 

11  Of  that  department  o.  industry  which  comprehends  the  learned  professions,  and  which 
is  at  once  the  best  fruit  of  civilisation,  and  the  most  powerful  agent  of  its  further  advance¬ 
ment,  the  New  England  and  middle  states  have  the  largest  projiortion,  though  there  is 
less  diversity  in  this  than  in  tho  other  industrious  classes." 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  employ  the  greatest  number  in  mining  ;  in  agri¬ 
culture,  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Ohio;  in  commerce.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Loui-iaua. 
and  Massachusetts ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  New  York  ranks  next  to  Matsachusett'  and 
Maine.  In  internal  navigation,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  give  occu¬ 
pation  to  20,000  out  of  about  30,000  employed. 

VOL.  lit.  K 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DESCRIPTION  AND  STATISTICS  OK  KACII  OK  THK  UNITED  STATKS  OK  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  comprise  all  tlie  varieties  of  fertile  and  sterile  soils  and 
formations;  from  that  of  the  rocky  granite  ridges  to  that  of  the  deepest  and 
most  extensive  swamps, — from  that  of  stillest  clays  to  the  lightest  sands.* 

In  order  to  avoid  repetitions,  we  have  compiled  from  various  authorities,  a 
descriptive  and  statistical  account  of  each  state  ;  after  which  will  ho  found  a 
general  summary  of  the  productionsj  agriculture,  trade,  navigation,  manufactures, 
finance,  &c.,  of  all  the  states  united. 

First.  The  Northers  Atlantic  States — viz:  1.  Maine;  2.  New 
Hampshire  ;  3.  Vermont;  4.  Massachusetts  ;  5.  Rhode  Island;  6.  Connecticut ; 
/.  New  York  ;  8.  New  Jersey  ;  0.  Pennsylvania. 

I.  MAINE.. 

Maine  is  bounded  north  hy  Lower  Canada  ;  east  bv  New  Ilrttnswick,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  St.  Croix  river,  and  a  line  due  north  from  the  monument,  at  the  source  of 
the  St.  Crou  river,  following  the  exploring  line  run  and  marked  by  the  surveyors  of  the 
two  governments  in  the  years  1817  and  1818,  to  its  intersection  with  tlie  St.  John's 
river,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  thereof;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
of  the  said  river  St.  John,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Francis  ;  thence  up  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  the  said  river  St.  Francis,  and  through  the  lakes  through  which  it  flows  to  the 
outlet  of  the  lake  Pohcnagamook  ;  thence  south-westerly,  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  in 
the  north-west  branch  of  the  river  St.  John,  which  point  sliall  lie  ten  miles  distant  from  the 
main  branch  of  the  St.  John,  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  nearest  direction ;  but  if  the  said  ' 
point  shall  be  found  to  t„  less  than  seven  miles  from  the  nearest  point 'or  crest  of  the  high¬ 
lands,  that  divide  the  rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  river  St.  I-awrenee,  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  river  St.  John,  to  a  (joint  seven  mill's  in  a  straight  line  from  the  said 
summit  or  crest  ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  in  a  course  about  south  8  deg.  west,  to  the  (joint 
where  the  parallel  of  lat.  46  deg.  2;>  min.  north,  intersects  the  south-west  braurh  of  the 
St.  John ;  thence  southerly  by  the  said  branch  to  the  source  thereof,  in  the  islands  at 

•  Tlie  authorities  for  the  general  description  of  each  of  the  United  Stall’s,  which  we  have  com¬ 
piled  in  this  work  arc,  lire  returns  made  by  the  marshal-,  of  the  several  states,  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  emplovments,  trades,  productions,  &C.,  which  were  kindly  transmitted  us  hy  the  Honotirablo 
Daniel  Webster.  Various  accounts  of  the  resources  of  several  states,  viz — "  The  Kook  of  the 
Uuitcd  States," — “  The  United  States  Gazetteer  for  1814,"  a  most  valuable  work, by  Daniel  llas- 
kel,  A.M.,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  J.  Calvin  Smith,  geographer, \c. 
The  following  articles  from"  Hunt’s  Mercantile  Magazine,"  viz.. —  I.  .Maryland,  ami  its  resources, 
by  W.  G.  Lyfortl.  2.  Michigan  and  its  resources.  M.  Resources  of  the  United  States,  by  James  11, 
lawman.  4.  Missouri  and  ns  resources,  by  C.  G-  Whittislev.  A.  Massachusetts,  and  its  resources, 
by  the  Hon.  Judge  Hud-on,  member  of  conzrrss.  0.  Illinois,  and  its  resources.  7.  Commerce 
and  resources  of  New  Hampshire.  Also  various  papers  and  reports  presented  to  congress.  Im¬ 
provements  in  agriculture,  Nc  ,  by  the  lion.  Henry  I..  Ell.woftli.  U.S.,  commissioner  of  patents. 
“Notes  on  the  Western  States,"  by  Judge  Hall."  Profr-sor  Tucker’s  ••  Progress  of  Population 
and  Wealth  in  the  United  States,"  and  from  numerous  official  returns,  published  hy  the  legisla¬ 
tures  of  the  respective  states. 
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the  Metjanuette  portago  ;  t lionet ■  down  along  die  slid  islands,  which  divide  the  waters 
which  empty  tlicm-clves  into  the  St.  I-awrence,  from  those  wliich  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  head  of  Hall’s  stream  ;  thence  down  the  middle  of  said  stream  till  the  line 
thus  ran  at  the  45  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  which  has  been  known  and  understood  to  be 
the  line  of  actual  division  between  the  states  of  New  York  and  Vermont  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  British  province  of  Iatwcr  Canada  on  the  other  ;  and  from  the  said  point  of  inter¬ 
section  west  along  said  dividing  line,  as  heretofore  known  and  understood,  to  the  Iroquois, 
or  Si.  Lawrence  river.  Such  are  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  now-  ratified  bv  both  govern¬ 
ments.  This  state  lies  ltctween  43  deg.  5  min.,  and  47  deg.  20  min.,  nortfi  latitude,  and 
lietwron  fiti  deg.  50  min.,  and  70  deg.  jo  min:  west  longitude  It  is  computed  to  contain 
.'SO.(KX)  square  miles,  or  19,200,000  acres.  It  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  until 
I 820,  when  it  was  made  an  independent  state.  The  population  was,  in  1840,  501,793; 
Of  these  252,989  are  free  white  males;  247,449  ditto  females  ;  free  coloured  males,  720  ; 
ditto  females,  (335.  Employed  in  agriculture,  101,630  ;  in  commerce,  2921  ;  manufac¬ 
tures.  21, S79 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  10,091  ;  learned  professions,  1889. 

Maine  is  divided  into  13  counties,  which,  with  their  population  and  capitals,  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — York,  51,034,  C.  Alfred  ;  Cumberland,  68,658,  C.  Portland  ;  Lincoln,  63,517,  C. 
WLoa-set  ;  Hancock,  28,<i05,  C.  Ellsworth  ;  Washington,  28,327,  C.  Machias;  Kennebec, 
55.823,  C.  Augusta;  Oxford,  38,351,  (’.  Paris;  Somerset,  33,912,  C.  Norridgewock  ;  Pe¬ 
nobscot,  45,705,  C.  Bangor:  Waldo.  4 1,509,  C.  Belfast:  Piscataquis,  13, 138,  C.  Dover; 
Franklin,  20  801,  C.  Farmington;  Aroostook,  94 13,  C.  Houlton.  These  counties  contain 
aliont  498  townships,  or  settlements,  some  of  which  have  but  few  inhabitants. 

This  state  is  hilly  rather  than  mountainous.  East  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  New 
Hump-hire,  att  irregular  chain  of  highlands  extends  eastwardlv  to  the  north  of  the  sources 
of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers,  and  passing  south  of  tfie  sources  of  the  Aroostook 
river,  terminates  on  the  eastern  Ixtiindary  of  the  United  States,  at  Mars  Hill,  near  the  river 
St.  John.  Kntadin  Mountain  is  the  most  elevated  summit  of  the  chain,  and  rises  between 
the  east  and  west  branches  of  die  Penobscot  river.  It  is  5335  feet  high.  A  drain  of 
highlands  extends  in  a  north-west  direction,  from  near  the  north-west  source  of  the  Connecti- 
cut  river,  dividing  the  waters  whieh  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  continuous  and  somowlint  irregular  chain  is 
of  an  average  height  of  ubout  1400  feet,  and  in  many  parts  much  higher.  The  new  road 
from  Hallowcll  to  Quebec  crosses  this  range,  over  an  elevation  of  2000  feet.  The  interior 
of  Maine  rises  so  rapidly  from  the  sea-coast  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the  tide  far  up  iu  na¬ 
vigable  rivers.  The  rest  of  Maine  is  hilly,  though  not  generally  very  elevated.  The 
country  along  the  sea-coast,  and  inland  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  consists  of  rocks,  water, 
wivsls,  ami  generally  a  poor  soil,  with  some  fertile  spots.  The  best  lands  are  between  the 
Penobscot  and  Konncliec  rivers.  The  mountainous  region  iu  the  north-west  lias  a  poor 
soil.  Ea.-t  of  the  Penobscot  river  the  soil  is  rocky  and  sterile,  excepting  around  the  sources 
of  tlm  St.  John  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  esjiecially  in  the  territory  formerly  in  dispute. 

The  soil,  where  once  property  cultivated,  is  adapted  to  .the  growth  of  Indian  coni,  or 
maize,  rye.  liarley,  oats,  [teas,  hemp,  flax,  jiotatocs,  turnips,  and  most  kinds  of  kitchen  vege¬ 
table--.  Wheat  'is  also  grown,  hut  not  in  large  quantities.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of 
white  'pine  and  spruce  trees,  in  large  quantities,  suitable)  for  masts,  hoards,  and  shingles  ; 
and  also' of  maple,  beech,  white  and  gray  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The  land  between  the 
Kennebec  mid  Penobscot  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  grazing. 
With  good  cultivation  land  of  average  quality  yields  forty  bushels  of  maize  to  the  acre,  from 
fwentv  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  one  to  three  tons  of  hay.  Apple,  pear,  plum, 
and  rfierry  trees  flourish  ;  tile  [teach  tree  does  not  thrive. 

Bounty  paid  on  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  1837  ;  viz.,  ou  1,019,906  bushels,  77,314 
dollars;  in  1838.  Ixiunty  paid  on  1, 1 07, 849_  bushels  of  wheat,  87,352  dollars;  bounty  paid 
in  1838  on  1.630,996  bushels  of  Indian  coni,  66,328  dollars. 
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Live-Stock  ami  Agricultural  Products  in  1840. 


— Horses  and  mules. 

59,208 

Value— dollar*. 
2,960, 4(X) 

Neat  cattle 

327,255 

4,908,825 

Sheep  . 

619,26-1 

973,896 

Hogs. 

117,386 

352,158 

.25  per  cent  of 

.  9,195,279 

Annual  value 

.  2.29M.8 19 

Poultry,  annual  value 

123,171 

Total  annual  value 

2,421,980 

AVIieat  . 

lllislll-ls. 

848,166 

1,061,207 

Oats  . 

1,076,409 

376,743 

Muiw? 

950,528 

712,S96 

Other  grain 

544,645 

435,716 

Potatoes  . 

10,392,2S0 

2,078,556 

Wool 

lbs. 

.  1,465,551 

492,942 

4,665,1 18 

Products  of  dairy 

.  1,496,902  . 

,,  orchards 

149,381 

llay 

691,358 

5,530,864 

Other  products 

.  1,099,083  ' 

8,769,172 

Total  annual  value  of  agriculture  .  .  dollars  I.1 5, 856.270 

“  Previously  to  the  year  1807,  when  the  'wars  in  Rurope  gave  to  the  United  States  i. 
great  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  commerce  wus  so  profitable,  and  the  facilities 
for  carrying  it  on  in  Maine  were  so  great,  that  agriculture  was  greatly  neglected  ;  hut 
afterward,  when  an  embargo,  non-intercourse,  and  war,  crippled  the  resources  of  commerce, 
the  inhabitants  were  driven  from  the  seaboard  to  the  lands  in  the  interior;  and  from  that 
time  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state  have  been  more  extensively  developed. 

“  The  facilities  whirl-  Maine  enjoys  for  commerce  are  very  great.  '1  he  rivers  are  ex¬ 
tensively  navigable,  and  numerous  bays  and  inlets  on  the  coast,  protected  as  they  often  aro 
by  islands,  furnish  more  good  harl*ours  than  arc  found  in  any  other  state  in  the  union. 
Ships  are  extensively  built,  not  only  for  their  own  use,  but  for  a  foreign  market.  The 
fisheries  furnish  employment  to  many  of  tho  inhabitants,  and  are  not  only  a  source  of  wealth, 
but  a  nursery  of  seamen.  Lime  is  exported,  chiefly  from  Thomas  ton,  to  the  amount  of 
about  1,000,000  dollars  annually.  A  fine  building  granite,  chiefly  from  Ilallowoll,  which 
is  of  a  light  colour,  is  also  extensively  exported.  Maine,  in  jtoint  of  shipping,  is  the  third 
state  in  the  union.  . 

“  The  climate  of  Maine,  though  subject  to  great  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  is  generally 
favourable  to  health.  The  cold  of  winter,  though  severe,  is  steady,  and  is  less  injurious 
to  the  constitution  than  the  sudden  changes  so  frequent  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Near  the  ocean  the  heat  of  summer  is  greatly  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes.  Tlte  season  of 
vegetation,  at  its  greatest  lengtli,  extends  from  April  21st  to  October  16tb,  though  tho 
vigour  of  vegetation  does  not  continue  more  tlian  three  months  and  a  half.  On  duly  9th, 
1838,  die  thermometer  rose  to  100  deg.  nbovc  zero,  and  on  January  26th,  1837,  it  sunk  to 
27  deg.  below  zero,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  extremes  of  temperature.  Such  extremes 
arc  of  short  continuance. 

“  The  Penobscot,  250  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  large  ships  to  Bangor,  52  miles 
from  the  ocean.  The  tide  rises  from  20  to  25  feet,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  entrance 
and  departure  of  vessels.  The  Kennebec  lias  u  course  of  about  250  miles,  and  is  navi- 


gable  for  large  diips  to  Bath,  1*2  miles  from  the' ocean  ;  ami  for  vessels  of  loO  tom  to 
Hallow-ell,  40  milt's  from  the  sea;  ami  for  sloops  of  MX)  tons  two  miles  farther,  to  Au¬ 
gusta  ;  ami  for  lioats  to  Watervillo,  IS  miles  above  Augusta.  'Die  Androscoggin  rises  iu 
Netv  Hampshire,  hut  runs  chiefly  iu  Maine,  ami  unites  with  the  Kennebec,  20  miles  from 
the  ocean.  The  Saco  rises  in  the  White  Mountains,  there  enters  Maine,  and  discharges 
itself  into  .Saco  Hay.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  six  miles  to  Saco  falls.  The  Daniariscotta 
is  chietly  an  arm  of  the  sea,  has  a  tide  of  ten  feet,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels 
18  miles,  to  Nubleliorn.  '1  he  Sheepscot  is  a  small  river,  with  a  large  hay  at  its  mouth, 
which  forms  the'  harbour  of  Wiscatset,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state.  All  these,  above  the 
navigation  for  vessels,  as  well  as  many  others,  have  numerous  falls,  and  furnish  many  ex¬ 
cellent  mill  seats. 

“  Maine  has  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  interior.  The  largest  lakes  are  Moose- 
head,  which  is  50  miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  broad  ;  ar.d  Umbagog,  which  lies  partly 
in  New  Hampshire,  is  IS  miles  long  and  10  broad.  But  so  numerous  arc  the  smaller  lakes 
that  it  is  computed  that  one-tenth  of  the  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  with  water. 

“  The  coast  of  Maine  abounds  with  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Mount  Desert,  in 
Frenchman’s- bay,  and.  is  15  miles  long  and  12  broad.  Bong  Island,  DcerTsland,  and  Fox 
Islands,  'are  on  the.  west  side  of  I'enobscot  bay.  The  principal  bays  are  Penobscot,  30 
miles  long  and  1.8  wide  ;  Casco  bay,  extending  20  miles  betweeu  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape 
.Small  Point,  containing  many  islands  ;  and  Passamaquoddy  bay,  lying  between  Maine  mid 
New  Brunswick,  six  miles  deep  and  12  wide.  The  shores  of  Maine  are  bold  and  rocky, 
and  have  many  inlets.” — United  Slates'  Gazetteer  far  1810. 

The  most  commercial  cities  aiid  towns  are  Portland,  on  Casco  bay;  Bangor,  on  the 
Pcnob«cot  ;  llallowell,  on  the  Kenneliec  ;  Thomaston,  on  the  St.  George  river;  Bath,  on 
the  Kenneliec  ;  Belfast,  on  a  branch  of  Penobscot  bav  ;  and  Wiscasset,  on  a  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheejiscbt ;  nlso  Augusta,  Gardiner,  Brunswick,  Waldoliw rough,  Frankfort, 
Pro-|M-ct,  Bucksjiort,  Camden,  Gorham,  Wells,  and  Hastport. 

Commukciai.  EsTAnusttMr..VTs. — There  wore  in  Maine,  in  18-10,  70  commercial  and 
I  I  commission  houses  engaged. in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  1, 6-1(5, 92(5  dollars; 
and  2220  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stor<->,  with  a  capital  of  3,973,593  dollars  ;  2068 
persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  305,850  dollars  J  123  persons 
were  employed  iu  internal  tiansjiortntinn,  wlm,  with  56  butchers, -packers,  fkc  ,  used  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  95, 1 50  dollars ;  3610  jiersons  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  526,967 
dollars.-  -OJfiei.d  It-  ‘urns. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  manufactures  in  the  farmers’ or  other 
houses  in  1810,  was  80-1,397  dollars.  There  were  2-1  woollen  manufactories,  employing 
532  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  ‘112,366  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
316, 105  dollars ;  6  cotton  manufactories,  with  29,736  spindles,  employing  141-1  jiersons, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  970,397  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,398,000  dollars  ;  16 
furnaces  produced  6122  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  1  forge  for  bar  iron,  employing  48  jiersons, 
ntid  a  capita!  of  185.950  dollars  ;  15  persons  employed,  produced  50,000  bushels  of  salt, 
with  a  eajiital  of  25, (XX)  dollars  ;  230  jiersons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
98,720  dollars ;  6  jiajier  manufactories  employed  89  jiersons,  producing  to  the  value  of 
84, (XX)  dollars,  with  a  eajiital  of  20,600  dollars ;  37  jiersons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the 
value  of  1 3. 150  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  (5050  dollars ;  hats  and  cajis  were  made  to  the 
valuc'of  74.174  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  8807  dollars,  together  cmjiloying 
212  jiersons,  and  a  capital  of  28,050  dollars;  395  tanneries  emjiloycd  751  jiersons,  and  a 
eajiital  of  57 1,793  dollars  ;  530  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  A’c.,  produced 
articles  of  the  value  of  4  13,846  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  191,71 7  dollars  ;  21  potte¬ 
ries  employed  31  jiersons,  anil  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  20,850  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  11,353  dollars;  861  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of 
261,58(5  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  300,822  dollars  ;  339  jiersons  produced  machinery  to  the 
value  of  69,752  dollars  ;  119  jiersons  produred  hanlware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  65,555 
dollars;  -1  rojie  walks,  cmjiloying  34  jiersons,  produced  eordnge  to  the  value  of  32,660  dol¬ 
lars,  with  n  eajiital  of  23,000  dollars  ;  779  jiersons  jiroduced  waggons  and  carriages  to  the 
amount  of  17  1,310  dollars,  and  employed  a  eajiital  of  75,012  dollars  ;  flouring,  saw,  and 
other  mills,  employed  3(530  jiersons,  jiroducing  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  3,161,592 
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dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2,900,56.5  dollars.  t?liipa  were  built  to  the  amount  of  1,814,902 
dollars  ;  furniture  was  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  20-1,. 87.5  dollars,  employing  11,53 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  608,5.58  dollars  ;  .'l  l  brick,  and  167-1  wooden  houses  were  erected, 
employing  £-182  persons,  and  cost  733,067  dollars  ;  3-1  printing  offices,  14  binderies,  3 
daily,  2  semi-weekly,  30  weekly  newspatters,  .5  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  106  per¬ 
sons,  and  a  capital  of  68,200  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  state,  was,  by  officii)  1  returns,  7,147,221  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Education. — Among  the  institutions  for  education,  nre  Ilowdoin  college,  at  Bruns¬ 
wick,  named  after  the  Honourable  James  Bowdoin,  who  founded  it  in  17!M.  It  has 
been  liberally  endowed  by  Massachusetts,  and  by  Maine,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution.  It 
has  11  masters,  16.5  students,  and  a  library  of  20, (XX)  volumes.  Wnterville  college, 
founder!  in  1820,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.  It  has  6  masters,  6.5  students,  and 
a  library  of  7000  volumes.  The  Bangor  theological  seminary  was  established  in  1816,  is 
under  tile  direction  of  the  Congregational  is  ts,  fora  classical  and  theological  education,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  ministry,  h  has  3  masters,  43  students,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  library. 
The  Methodists  have  an  institution  at  Rendficld,  denominated-  the  .Maine  Wesleyan  semi¬ 
nary,  founded  in  1822.  There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  86  academies,  with  8477  stu¬ 
dents,  and  338*5  primary  and  common  schools,  with  164,177  scholars.  There  were  324  1 
persons,  over  20  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Reunions  Denominations. — The  three  principal  religious  denominations  in  Maine, 
arc  the  Baptists,  the  Methodists,  ami  the  Congregationnlists.  In  1836,  their  num!>ers 
were  as  follows: — Baptists,  222  churches,  145  oidaiiied  ministers,  15.000  communicants  ; 
Methodists,  115  travelling  preachers,  15,493  communicants;  Congregationalists,  161 
churches,  1 19  ministers.  12,370  communicants.  Besides  the  above,  there  arc  some  Tree- 
Will  Baptists,  Friends,  Universalists,  Unitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians. 

Ranks. — There  were  on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  48  hanks  in  Maine,  with  a  total 
capital  of  4,671,500  dollars  ;  and  a  circulation  of  1,224.658  dollars.  At  the  close  of  1840 
the  state  debt  amounted  to  1.687,367  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

In  the  state  prison  at  Thoinaston,  the  convicts  arc  constantly  employed  in  quarrying 
and  hewing  stone. 

Public  Wokks. — The  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal  was  completed  in  1829.  This 
canal,  which  connects  Portland  with  Sehago  IV.nd,  is  20}  miles -long,  and  lias  25  locks. 
Bv  another  lock  in  Saco  river,  it  is  extended  through  Brandy  and  Long  pomls,  making  its 
whole  length  50  miles,  and  its  whole  cost  was  about  250,000  dollars.  IJaugor  and  Orono 
railroad  was  completed  in  1836,  and  connects  the  two  places,  being  12  miles  long.  The 
Portland,  Saco,  and  Portsmouth  railroad  was  incoqjorated  in  1837,  and  communicates  with 
the  railroad  from  Boston  ,o  Portsmouth.  A  railroad  has  been  projected  from  Portland  to 
Bangor,  a  distance  of  1 32  miles,  to  complete  the  great  chain  of  railroads  along  the  sca- 
coaxt.  Several  routes  have  been  explored  from  the  sea  to  Queliec,  the  nearest  and  least 
expensive  of  which  is  from  Belfast.*  A  regular  and  quick  communication  is  established 

•  The  progress  of  all  new  countries  is  extremely  interestin';,  the  following  picture  (commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  press  by  a  traveller),  of  proceeding  from  one  place  to  another,  some  years  ago  in 
Maine,  compared  with  the  present  facilities  of  moving  by  steam  power,  is  curious: — 

In  leaving  Bangor  in  a  steamlmat,  though  only  for  a  short  trip,  I  am  thereby  reminded  of 
the  difference  which  lias  taken  place  in  our  city,  and  throughout  the  country,  in  the  mode  of 
travelling  between  the  present  time  and  only  twenty  years  since.  I  say  twenty  y ears,  because 
it  is  about  twenty  years  since  I  left  the  parental  home,  aiid  in  the  good  sloop'*  Betsy'  took 
passage  for  Bangor,  where  we  arrived  in  safety,  after  eight  days’ toil.  The  usual  mode  of  travel¬ 
ling  then,  from  Bangor,  was  by  the  lumber  coasters  ;  in  which  passenger?,  male  and  female,  were 
stowed  away  in  the  few  berths  in  the  cabin,  or  sprawled  around  upon  the  uncarpeted  Hoor. 
There  was  indeed,  a  scmi-p/irlct,  with  a  few  extra  berths  hung  round,  with  a  narrow  and  rather 
scanty  red  bombn/ettc  frill.  But  mean  ils  the-e  accommodations  may  now  he  considered,  they 
nfforJcd  the  best  means  of  conveyance  Itetween  Bangor' and  Massachusetts,  and  during  the  rainy 
seasons  in  the  spring  and  fall— the  only  conveyance;  for  instead  of  three  daily  stages  west,  as 
now.  the  mail  was  parried  once  a  week  only,  and  then  tm  horseback  between  Bangor  and  Augusta. 
During  the  winter,  to  be  sure,  Moses  Burley  conveyed  the  mail,  and  occasionally  a  passenger  or 
two  in  a  sleigh  with  a  tandem  team  ;  and  during  the  summer  in  a  rieketty  covered  waggon  1  We 
remember  them  well!  Tor  they  frequently-  required  *«•  he  patrhetl  in  their  tippet  stories,  and  as 
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lietwecn  the  scvcml  parts  of  Maine,  and  the  countries  to  the  south,  liy  ste.unlmats  or  rail¬ 
roads,  and  the  progp-ess  of  settlement  and  improvement  has  been  rapid.  The  most  fertile 
and  l>est  wooded  part  of  this  state,  is  comprised  in  tlie  extensive  district  which  was  compre¬ 
hended  within  the  lonj;  disputed  territory.  It  abounds,  in  fertile  soils,  rivers,  pine,  and 
various  other  magnificent  timber  trees. 


piDLtc  nr.iiT  of  Mti.vi:. 


I  was  die  younger  knight  of  the  awl  and  thread,  it  became  my  doty  to  perform  it !  Then  there 
was  no  small  mail  route  to  any  of  the  towns  above  Bangor,  and  the  old  register  in  the  monthly 
advertisement  of  the  postmasU.,  of  two  lingers  long, 'enumerated  letters  for  the  whole  region  round 
about.  These  reminiscence*  (r)  have  brought  vividly  to  mind  the  appearance  of  the  village 
at  it  then  was.  There  were  but  live  brick  buildings  erected,  including  the  old  distil  house,  tliat 
lias  since  been  removed  to  give  place  to  the  City  Point  Block.  There  were  but  eighteen  stores — 
a  few  mechanics’  shops — one  bridge,  and  that  the  Kenduskeag,  where  toll  was  required  —die  court 
bo  isc,  now  city  lull— a  wooden  gaol — three  taverns,  and  a  few  dwellings.  The  largest  religious 
society,  now  comprising  the  societies  under  the  |ia_<toral  charge  of  Mr.  Pomroy  and  Mr.  Maitby, 
assembled  for  religious  worship  in  the  court  bouse,  under  the  charge  of  that  excellent  man,  the  Kcv. 
Mr.  Loomis  ;  the  Baptist  societv  held  their  occasional  meetings  in  the  lull  of  Leavitt's  brick 
stores,  now  occupied  by  Pond  ami  French  ;  and  the  Methodist  society  occupied  occasionally,  an 
old  wooden  school  house  that  stood  on  State-street.  But  enough  of  old  times.  The  present,  so 
far  as  Bangor  Is  concerned,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  word  from  me. 

“  Tlie  steamer,  Portland,  capable  to  my  certain  knowledge,  of  carrying  about  four  hundred 
persons,  and  giving  them  a  good  breakfast,  now  pushes  its  way  along. 


on  the  bosom  of  the  Penobscot,  Inuring  her  precious  freight  amid  the  most  cnclunting  scenery, 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  tlul  ever  opened  its  eyes  to  light  and  bless  our  world.” 
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<|>XI)1TI0.V  OF  THE  HANKS.  JINE.  I  't-CJ. 


The  hank  commi-ooucrs  ol  Maine.  in  their  animal  report.  >ay  tliat  a  Mini  cpial  in  the 
entire  aggregate  circulation  of  their  hank  passes  through  l!o>tou.  ami  i~  redeemed  there 
tive  tirne-i  every  vear.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  average  time  which  a  hill  Umed  from 
a  Maine  hank  is  in  circulation,  until  it  is  again  returned  to  the  hank  lor  redemption,  is  only 
about  two  months. 

COMMF.KCK  AND  NAVIGATION  OK  MAINK. 


Tltc  trade  and  navigation  of  Maine  is  chiefly  a  fishing  and  coasting  trade,  and 
a  trade  in  wood,  fish,  and  a  few  other  articles,  to  the  southern  states,  and  British 
colonies.  The  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  consist*  in  bringing  gypsum  for  manure 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  some  other  articles  from  both  provinces,  exporting,  in 
return,  the  produce  of  the  United  States.  There  is  little  or  no  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  the  ports  of  Maine  and  countric’s  in  Europe. 

Previous  to  1S20,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  state  is  included  in  the 
commercial  accounts  of  Massachusetts. 


The  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  ships,  and  smJlor  vessels,  including 
coasters  and  fishing  craft,  belonging  to  Maine,  in  1 S-12,  is  given  officially  as  fol¬ 
lows  : —  _ 
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Statkmi:nt  e \ h i  1  * i t i iilt  :t  condensed  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  tlie  sovcrol  Districts  of  Maine, 
on  tlie  30th  of  .September,  1812.  and  30tii  of  June,  1813. 


Aeeorvling  to  a  statement  in  the  Portland  Adrrrthrr,  18  II,  vue  quantity  of  luinhe- 
vvhich  eame  to  market  down  the  throe  principal  rivers  of  the  state  during  the  year  1841, 
4 as  a.s  follows,  viz.  :  .  -  *  • 

•  On  the  Penobscot,  100  millions  of  feet. 

On  the  Kennebec.  40  f  „ 

On  the  Androseog^in,  20  „ 

making  100  millions  of  feet,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  ten. dollars  per  M.,  will  yield 
l.itOO.(HK)  dollars.  Tin-  ipiautity  which  was  floated  down  the  Sam,  I'nion,  Narraguagus, 
Marina-.  and  St.  (,,'rnix  rivers,  was  calculated  at  (53,000, (VK)  millions  of  feet,  value  030,000 
dollar-,  ami  makes  the  aggregate  value  of  timber  sold  2.230,000  dollars. 

Xvvn;u!i,i:  llivnts.  .Sk  vi*outs.  ,\xt>  Towns  of  Maine,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the 

Citi/til  Shi/rf  dnztltitr  for  181),  the  Huoh  of  t/ir  Cni/rtf  S/n/rs  for  18)2,  and  from 

lornl  description-. 

'Hie  l’i  \ntnroT  is  the  largest  river  of  Maine,  and  divides  into  two  train  branches.  The  larger 
or  western  hrnnrh,  rise-  in  tin-  vvc-terti  highlands,  which  divide  Maine  from  Canada,  and  not  far 
li.nn  tin-  sources  of  the  Chaiidirrc  river,  winch  flows  into  the  St  lawrenre.  It  winds  downwards 
to  the  east,  until  it  iiill>  into  Clusmnrook  lake,  out  of  which  it  flows  south-east,  tliroiigh  Bcma- 
d.ooeook  and  other  lakes,  and  unites  with  tile  eastern  branch.  This  branch.  ralletl  tlie  Schools, 
roes  ia  some  small  lakes  near  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Arorstook  river,  and  flows  nearly  south  to 
its  junction  with  tlie  other  branch,  fifty-four  miles  above  Bangor.  The  confluent  stream  then  runs 
S  mth-eastrrlv  until  it  receiv.-s  Mattawamkeag  river  from  the  north-east,  which  is  its  principal 
trilmtarv  on  "the  i-a't  It-  flood  is  then  south-south-west,  moil  it  receives  the  Biscatirptis,  its  chief 
wi-tem'trihutarv  ;  it  then  flows  south  by  west,  until  it  falls  into  lYm'Irscot  nay.  Its  upper  por¬ 
tions  have  many  falls  and  rapid-,  excellent  ns  mill  sites.  It  is  about  1*7.5  miles  lone  from  its 
-..lin  e  to  the  «ea.  It  i'  navigable  liftv  miles  from  the  ocean  to  Bangor,  for  large  vessels,  and  for 
hints,  („a  considerable  di-tance  above  that  town.  The  tide  ri-es  at  Bangor  more  than  twenty 
f. .  t,  to  which  the  same  cnu-<  -'contribute,  which  ofli-ct  llm  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Funds-— the 
form  of  the  hav.  and  the  lateral  ri-e  of  the  sea  caused  Jo  the  rapid  force  ard  breadth  of  the  gulf 
-trenm.  There  are  a '  nuniber  of  i-land-  m  the  river  above  Bangor,  the  principal  of  which  is 
( lldto'.vn.  the  riwidenee  of  the  1’eimlKcot  tribe  of  Indians,  who  own  all  the  islands  in  the  river  as 
f,r  a-  the  Fork.,  -everal  miles  :d>ove  Mattawamkeag  river.  several  of  which  are  considerable  and 
fertile  rhey  have  a  I'oii-iderahle  armnitv  secured  to  them  by  the  stale.  '1  here  are  several  flourish¬ 
ing  town-  oh  the  IVimb-eot  hay  ami  river.  On  the  i-a-t  side  are  Ca-tine.  Bitck<nort,  and  Orritlg- 
ton.  On  the  wa-st -ide  are  Tlihmastmi.  Camden,  Ibdfast.  Prospect,  Frankfort,  llamdon,  Bangor, 
aral  Orntm.  IVmdr-eot  hav  is  a  spacious  body  of  water,  and  extend-  from  the  ocean  at  Owl’s 
Head  to  Belfa-t  hav.  about  twenty  miles.  Across  the  ti.  ulh  of  the  hay,  from  Owls  Head  to 
Burnt  Coat  Island."  i- about  thirty  mill’s.  It  contains  a  tminher  of  line  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Peer  l-land.  Fox  Islands,  Me  of  Hant,  Long  1'laml.  and  some  others.  Front  a  hill 
above  Camden,  and  from  other  points,  the  view  of  this  hay,  with  its  islands  and  numerous  'e-scls, 
i-  In -antiful  The  hay  and  river  rontain  man,  good  harbours,  the  prinripal  of  which  are  C;i>line, 
Belfast.  Buck-port.  Bangor,  and  other-. 


Tile  Kr.s.NliBM:  js,  next  to  the  Penobscot,  the  most  iiiiportttnl  river  in  the  slate  .  its  prii:ci|ml 
iotirce  is  tile  outlet  of  .Moosehc.nl  lake  ;  twenty  miles  below.  it  tccriv'cs  the  I >«•;»<!  liter,  which  is  a 
longer  branch,  anil  rises  w  ithin  live  miles  of  the  Chamliere.  which  th.vv-  into  the  Nt.  l.aw  icnee. 
Its  general  course 'is  south  by  oast,  with  several  long  anil  occasionally  smlilen  •vuidings.  ,  Its 
course  from  its  source  to  the  sou  is  about  gl)0  miles.  Its  largest  tributary  is  the  Androscoggin, 
which  enters  it  from  the  west,  eighteen  miles  from. the, ocean.  Iris  navigable  lor  large  ships  twelve 
miles  to  Uatli,  for  sloops  of  IjO  tons,  forty  miles  to  llallowell,  ami  for  sloops,  two  miles  farthei 
to  Augusta,  to  which  the  title  rises;  and  lor  boats  to  Waterville,  eighteen  'miles  above  Angu-ta. 
It  lias  important  falls  at  Waterville,  and  at  th.ee  other  places  above,  affording  great  vval-r  (lower. 
There  are  bridges,  at  Augusta,  at  i.'aiiaan,  and  at  Norridgcvvock.  It  is  generally  c1n<eil  with  ice 
four  months  in  the  year  at  Hallowed,  but  usually  open  at  all  seasons  below  Hath.  The  on i-t  im¬ 
portant  towns  on  the  river  are,  Hath,  llallowell,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and  Norridgcvvock.  It  flows 
through  a  fertile  country,  and  is  the  medium  of  an  exiou-ive  trade. 

Tile  S.vcb  rises  hi  the  White  mntmtaius,  N.  II.,  w  ithin  a  few  rods  of  the  simree  of  Amuioiioo- 
siic  river,  flowing  west  to  Connecticut  rrver,  and  east  through  the  celebrated  nmm  lain  Xntrfr, 
with  a  rapid,  foaming  current,  ami  fieipient  rusradis.  It  enters  Maine  at  I'rylniig.  and  vv imls 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  until  it  enters  the  Atlantic,  between  Saco  and  Iliddef.ii.J.  Ii,  In- 
four  principal  fulls  in  Maine,  of  seventy,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty-two  feet  resp(  riivclv,  «lm  h 
atford  immense  water  power,  l’ine  timber  grew  extensively  on  its  hanks,  furnishing  supplies 
for  numerous  saw  mills  ;  but  this  useful  wood  is  disappearing  rapidly  by  the  axe  of  die  limln  r 
cutter,  and  the  tires  of  the  new  settlers.  The  other  rivers  are  the  8t.  Croix,  Union,  Machius, 
Androscoggin,  Memimiack,  and  numerous  lesser  streams. 

Pasbavivucoduy  bay  lies  partly  in  the  suite  of  Maine,  and  partly  in  the  llriti-h  province  of 
New  lininswick.  Its  entrance  is  about  six  miles  wide  from  tioith  to  soiiih.aud  its  leugili  is  about 
twelve  miles.  Cantpoliclht  Island  divides  the  entrance  into  two  pas-ag.-s.  Deer  Island  and -nine 
smaller  islands  lie  also  within,  and  (irand  Manan  to  the  south,  otf  the  entrance  of  this  hay.  The 
bay  is  well  sheltered,  has  everywhere  a  sullieient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  v.-sscl'.  and  i- 
never  dosed  by  ice.  Its  waters  abound  with  mackerel,  end.  herring,  and  other  lUh.  "Hu-  rise 
of  tide  varies  front  twenty-live  to  thirty-three  feet.  The  Imund.iry  of  the  United  States,  pass.-, 
on  the  w«t  side  of  Campobello  Island  into  the  St,  Uroix  river,  which  enters  tie-  north-we-t 
part  of  this  hay.  ~ 

Prom  this  tray  to  Portsmouth,  near  the  boundary  of  New  Hampshire,  the  mast  of  M-.iite  pie- 
senls  hair.  harbours,  and  inlets  of  the  sea,  rugged  islands,  and  shores.  Pciiuh-col  is  the  large, t 
bay,  and  Mount  Desert  the  largest  island. 

PIUNCIPAL  HKA POUTS  AM)  TOWNS. 

Auocsta  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kennebec  river,  forty-three  mih*s  from  the  ocean,  at 
the  hea'd  of  sloop  navigation,  44  deg  IH  min.  4;I  see.  north  latitude,  b!)  deg.  .70  mill,  west  longi¬ 
tude,  Hid  north-north -cast  of  Hoston,  Massachusetts,  and  j‘J.7  north-east  of  Wa-hington.  Popula¬ 
tion  of  the  township,  1810,  180.7:  ISgO.  gl7.7  ;  1800,  .‘l!)80  ;  1840,  j:tl  4.  first  settled.  1771. 
incorporated,  1707.  The  township  is  eight  by  six  miles.  'Hie  two  pails  of  the  town,  or,  as  it, 
with  many  others,  is  in  the  o aitrd  SStntct  <7uge/"/rrr  called,  village,  are  connected  by  a  bridge  across 
tile  Kennebec,  •i-U  feet  long,  which  cost  g8.000  dollars.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  ;  the  ground  ri«es 
on  each  side  of  the  river;  it  has  many  line  buildings  and  the  streets  are  ornamented  by  trei-,  on 
each  side.  Its  agriculture,  commerce,  and  nianutucwrcs  are  flourishing.  Its  tonnage  is  over 
:W00  The  stale  house  is  a  while  granite  building  on  a  cniiimanduig  emineiice.  half  a  mile  south 
from  the  village.  The  apartment*  for  the  senate,  house  of  representatives,  and  state  others.  are 
spacious  ami  well  constructed.  Ileibre  it,  is  a  pork,  ornamented  with  walks  and  trees.  The  United 
States  arsenal  is  a  large  stone  editiee  on  the  exist  side  of  the  river.  The  state  in-ane  hospital  i-  a 
large  granite  ediliee  with  wings,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  surrounded  by  seventy  acres  of 
ground,  and  cost  lOO.UOO  dollars'.  The  Aiign-ta  lug  i  'diool  is  a  large  brick  building,  sixty-live 
by  fifty  feet,  two  stories  high,  w  ith  a  dorie  portico,  and  cost  7000  dollars.  There  is  a  strong  ilalu 
erected  across  the  Kennebec,  half  a  mile  above  the  village,  with  hicks  to  facilitate  navigation,  com¬ 
pleted  in  1887,  at  an  expense  of  .400,000  dollar;.  Its  sluices  constitute  guilt  water  (lower.  Ill 
constructing  the  dam,  '4600,000  feel  of  limiter,  and  7.7,000  lona  of  stones  and  gravel  were  u<ed. 
The  lake  formed  by  this  dam  extends  sixteen  miles,  and  covers  IgllO  acres.  It  has  sixty-loin 
warehouses  and  shops,  railed  itorrt,  capital  ltl.li.70  dollars  :  three  tanneries,  one  ili-tillere,  tour 
grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  capital  in  manufactures,  Mi, .7.70  dollars  ;  two  acaileniics, 

1 60  students  ;  twenty-six  schools.  I  Igfl  scholars. — (Ijlninl  Kclurr.i ,  S.  (Sri:. 

Hanuok  ij  situated  at  the  liixui  of  the  tide  navigation,  on  the  west  ‘ide  of  the  l’eiioli-cot  liter, 
sixty  miles  from  the  ocean.  Itisiu44  deg.  47  min.  .70  sec.  north  latitude,  and  liS  deg.  17  mm.  w.-st 
longitude,  *J;lO  miles  north-east  (rom  llostnn.  Massachusetts;  i;r;:i  miles  from  Wa-liingion.  Popula¬ 
tion,  I7!XI,  Hill ;  1800,  g77;  1810,8.7(1;  |8g0,  Iggl  |  |,s;|u,  '.n;,s  ;  |8|0,8ng7.  Kemhi-k.-ag,  ,  stream 
lot)  yards  wide  ;,t  its  mouth,  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  bridges.  This 
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stream  has  falls  about  one  mile  above  the  city,*  which  affords  many  mi  seats.  Close  to.  and  aborc 
tin- city,  i-  a  bridge  acro-s  the  I’ciioIkcoI  river.  1320  feet  long,  connecting  it  with  Orriugton,  which 
co'i  ./O.OtiO  dollars.  The  linrlionr,  which  is  at  anil  below  the  month  of  the  Kcriduskcng,  is  capacious  ; 
the  tide  rises  seventeen  feet,  ami  is  sufficient  to  float  large  vessels.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
is  hindior.  which  comes  down  the  river  in  largo  rafts.  1200  vessels,  over  100  tons  burden  each,, 
are  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  besides  a  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coa-ting  and 
foreign  trade.  'Hie  ri'v  occupies  a  pleasant  situation,  affording  a  full  view  of  the  river  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  The  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  arc  neat,  many  of  them  handsome. 
Stenmltoats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  Portland  and  Boston,  while  the  riTcr  is  o|ten, 
which  is  the  case  dining  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  Bangor  !ia<  seven  churches,  one  Con¬ 
gregational.  one  Episcopal.  one  Ifaptist,  one  Methodist,  one  Lutheran,  one  1'iiircrsalist,  and  one 
Boman.  (,’atholic.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1791;  ns  a  city,  in  1834.  The  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  originally  called  the  “  Maine  Cliarity  School,”  and  first  established  at 
Hampden,  siv  mdes  south,  was  opened  in  1S1G.  It  proposes  to  give  a  classical  and  theological 
• ‘duration  for  the  ministry,  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  a  collegiate  and  theo¬ 
logical  course,  and  ii.  under  tl  e  direction  of  the  Congregations  lists.  It  lias  three  professors, 
for’y-s.hrce  students,  1:19  alumni,  and  7000  vol"mes  in  its  libraries.  Bangor  had,  in  1840,  eleven 
coniincrrial  and  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital,  98,000  dollars ;  134  retail  stores, 
capital.  318,500  dollars;  value  of  lumber  produced,  305,500  dollars;  one  tannery,  two  grist- 
mill-,  forty-two  3i  M-ni  1 1 1- ,  three  priming  olliccs,  one  daily,  two  weekly  newspapers ;  capital  in  ma¬ 
nufactures,  |0|,siHl  dollars  ;  two  academies,  twenty-nine  students,  twenty-five  schools,  1047 
nrh-dars.  One  of  its  manufacturm  is  tarpaulin  liata  for  fishermen  and  sailors,  of  which  about 
1 8i X I  per  month  are  often  made  liv  men  ami  women.— f Iffieial  Returns,  U.  .S'.  Gtrz. 

Poiitiam*  is  situated  on.  a  peninsula  at  li:c  western  extremity  of  Casco  bay,  in  43  deg.  39 
min.  north  latitude,  ami  7  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude  from  Crccnwich,  and  0  deg.  45  min.  east  from 
Washington.  It  is  1 10  miles  north-north-east  from  Boston,  515  nortll-cast  from  Washington. 
Tin*  population  “1  1800  was  3<;77  ;  in  1810,  7109;  in  18>0,  1 1  ..VS I  ;  in  1830,  12,001  ;  in  1840, 
15,218.  Engaged  ill  commerce,  397  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  10.12;  navigating  the  eccan,  720  ; 
in  tin*  learned  professions,  Aid,  101.  It  extends  three  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  lias  an  average 
width  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  This  ri/,/  presents  an  imposing  appearance  from  the  sea  :  rising 
like  an  aniphitheatre  between  two  hills.  U  is  regularly  laid  out,  ami  handsomely  built,  and  lias 
several  public  buildings,  aiming  which  are  a  court  house,  a  spacious  city  hall,  a  gaol,  and  six¬ 
teen  churches.  It  ha- also  a  custom  house,  six  banks,  a  theatre,  ami  an  athemeum,  containing  a 
library  of  4000  volume*.  It  hits  on  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  called  Portland 
Head,  a  lighthouse,  which  is  of  stone,  .seventy-two  feet  high,  built  in  1790.  On  an  eminence, 
on  which  Fort  Sumner  formerly  stool,  there'  is  an  observatory  seventy  feet  high,  which  com¬ 
mands  a  view  of  the  harivour  nml  its  islands.  The  Imrbour,  which  is  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  i*  ivt.y  of  entrance,  spacious,  and  safe,  listing  protected  bv  islands  at  its  entrance  from  the 
violence  of  storms.  It  is  rarely  obstructed  by  ice.  It  is  defi-mied  on  tin*  opposite  sides  of  the 
ship  channel  by  Forts  Preble  and  Scammel,  on  islands  a  mile  and  a  lialffrom  tin*  lighthouse.  It 
i-  well  -ituaicii  for  trade,  having  an  extensive  hark  country.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty  commer¬ 
cial,  and  eight  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  058,5o0  dollars  ;  250  retail  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  57 1.150  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  4000  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  112100  dol¬ 
lar-  ;  machinery  produced,  3ti00  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  5000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  capital 
£8  *00  dollars  ;  two  potteries,  capital  4000  dollars;  two  ropevralks,  capital,  1 8,000  dollars ;  nine 
printing  odists,  live  binderies,  two  daily,  seven  weekly,  three  semi-  weekly  newspapers,  and  three 
periodicals,  employing  iiiiictv-four  per-on.s,  ami  a  capital  of  31.500  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manu¬ 
factures,  gl5,3o0  dollars.  Kiev  cry  academics  nml  grammar  schools,  1 1 18  students,  thirty-two  com¬ 
mon  school-,  1970  scholars.  The  regi-tered  tonnage  in  18(0  was  50,135,  and  that  of  the  coasting 


We  .-hall  follow  in  our  description  the  names  or  terms  u»od  in-  the  people  and  writers  of  the 
eil  Stans.  Corporate  towns  are  usually  called  cities  in  the  L'uited  Slates,  although  places 
d  village-,  and  other-  called  corporate  towns,  are  often  more  populous.  Liverpool,  in  Eng- 
.  i.,  in  a  higher  degree  tlian  many  ancient  ‘ities,  a  corporate  town,  hut  no  one  gives  it,  nor 
L‘-d-  of  great  corporate  towns  in  England,  (iorm.any,  France,  and  Italy,  the  bombastic  term 
:  tnoiign  thi-  term  u-elfhas  nothing  objectionable  in  .it,  excepting  its  mtcntatiuus  application 
in-  buiicil  Mate-  and  Biiii-h  America.  In  olden  times  Boston  was  called  a  toum.  In 
mi.  under  a  new  corporate  form,  a  iiti/.  We  were  some  year*  ago  charged  with  extreme  igno- 
in  -nine  Aim  iic.in  (rohin'.d)  paper,  for  saying  incidentally,  Ibr  tlienctive  limber  trading 
i  in  8i.  Jonu.  Ni  w  Biun-wick,  tin-  •*  town  of  St.  John  which  city,  by  the  bye,  is  not  even 
irat.o  *.i  in e  ntoi  mi  o.  The  Member  of  Parliament  who  would  say  City  of  Lteerjntol,  or  the 
uiv.  who  would  -a\  (  an  >f  Unite,  would  both  !*•  laughed  at,  probably  incur  nicknames  for  the 
under  ot  tlu  ir  live-  It  i-  true  that  clutters  in  America,  incorporate  some  places  as  tuiem, 
other-  as  ,  tti,  i  ;  hot  we  inn  trace  nothing  in  the  latter,  which  could  nut,  with  cipud  utility 
common  M  H-C,  he  included  in  the  fotmer. 
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trade  about  20,000  tons,  Tlic  principal  articles  of  export  arc  lunilxr  and  fish,  with  beef,  butter, 
&c.  The  natural  facilities  of  communication  which  Portland  enjoys  have  been  incrcnss-sl  by  the 
Oxford  canal,  which  extends  from  it  twenty  miles  to  Sebagto  pond  ,*  and,  by  a  lock  in  Songs*  river, 
is  extended  into  Brady  and  Long  [Kinds,  thirty  miles  larthcr.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  chiefly 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Korop-,  and  its  coasting  trade  greatly,  though  not  altogether,  with 
Boston.  To  the  Latter  there  is  a  railroad.  Portland  was  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  and  l.'lo 
houses,  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  \  ill  igs-,  were  laid  in  ashes  by  the  British  in  October,  177.7. 
It  was  incorporntsil  with  its  present  name  in  1788,  and  received  a  city  cliartcr  in  1882.— Offi¬ 
cial  Jleturni,  V .  S.  Gaz. 

Belfast  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  hay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river,  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.  Incorjiorateil  in  177:1.  A  small  river,  over  which  there  is  an  extensive 
bridge,  flows  through  the  town.  Hie  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  rarely  obstructed  by  ice,  and 
sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  the  largest  <  la-s.  It  is  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade,  in 
the  fisheries,  and  in  ship-building.  It- principal  ex;  >rt_,  are  lumber  and  fish.  Ils  registered  tonnage 
in  1640  was  36,218.  As  the  river  above  the  town  free/rs,  Belfast  .concentrates  the  principal  w  inter 
trade  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It  bad,  in  18)0,  forty-two  stores,  capital  llu.two  dollars;  two 
fulling  milLs,  four  tanneries,  two  grist  tnill.r,  live  saw  mills,  one  printing  office,  anil  one  weekly- 
newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures,  tlg.-'llK)  dollars,  t  hie  academy,  forty  students,  twenty-one 
schools,  1217  scholars.  Population  —  1810,  12.79;  1820,  202t» ;  I8:K),  8077;  1810,  4160. — 

OJfirial  Urlunu. 

CasTINk,  situated  on  a  peninsula,  or,  the  cast  side  of  Penob-col  bay,  opposite  Belfast,  was  first 
settled  by  the  French  in  1007,  and  by  the  English  in  1 700.  It  lias  a  spacious,  safe  harlxurr,  acces¬ 
sible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  for  ships  of  the  largest  burthen.  It  might  easily  l>e  fortified,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  place  of  strength.;  the  British  lmd  possession  of  it  in  the  revolutionary  ami  late 
war.  It  lias  a  considerable  trade  in  lumber,  and  shipping  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries. 
There  were,  1840,  in  the  town  twenty-seven  stores,  capital  97,400  dollars  ;  10,200  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  the  fisheries;  two  tanneries,  and  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  I  f,0o0  dollars  ; 
seven  schools,  40(5  schoLxrs.  Population,  I  1,8.8. —  C/fr/V:/  lit!  linn,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Kennebec  river.  Cnldieseroutc  river  enters  the  Ken¬ 
nebec  near  the  town.  With  a  continued  Jiicrcs-ion  of  falls,  it  affords  abundant  water  [lower. 
There  were,  in  1810.  an  Kp;-s opal  and  a  .Methodist  church,  a  hank,  ami  a  Ivc-uni,  thirty-four 
stores,  capital  ft, 4.00  dollars;  one  fulling  null,  one  woollen  factory,' two  paper  factories,  one 
priming  office,  one  periodical,  one  weekly  newspaper,  six  tanneries,  one  pottery,  live  grist  mills, 
sixteen  saw  mills.  f'apital  in  manufactures,  87, 0.00  dollars.  One  nenshniy,  -runty  student', 
twenty-one  schools,  208li  scholars.  Population.  .00)2 — (t/fithl  Urhiini,  \  (in:. 

II  xt  l  owia.t.  is  situated  on  the  we-t  -idc  of  Keimi  lm-  liver.  The  principal  street- are  parallel 
with  the  liver,  and  crossed  by  other-  which  ii-c  from  the  river  to  the  height  of  2oo  feet.  The 

iiriueipal  trailing  street  is  near  the  rive  r,  and  contains  -ei t  lal  lu  iek  -ton--  and  warrlioii-e-.  The 
louse-  are  well  built  Vessel- of  1 .7*1  ton-,  and  draw  in-  nine  lOvt.  of  water,  bail  or  ili-i-linigc  at 
the  wbarfs.  It-  -lopping  is  engaged  flits  tlx  in  the  roa-ting  trade.  Steamboat'  ply  between  this 
place  and  Portland  and  llo-ton.  Oranile  i»  i|uarnnl  here,  ami  extensively  i‘xporlcil.  It  is  of  a 
light  colour,  ami  t-  s-n-ily  w ro-  lit.  Tla-  low n  extend-  on  both  -file-  of  tiie  rtver.  It  has  four 
tanneries.  Capita!  Ill  manufiirturrs,  l.'lAOtl  dollar-,  (lie  aeailetny  .  tbit  tv  -'ix  -indents,  twenty- 
nine  -rhoul-,  9.70  scholars  Population,  -10.7 1 . — Ojli.tnl  Ul  timo,  t '.  S.  (in:. 

Mas  it. as,  situaterl  on  the  east  -ide  of  the  «.-l  bran.  It  of  .Machi.i'  liter,  near  the  fills,  contains 
a  court  house,  gaol,  and  numerous  mill-.  Vs— els  of  got)  ton-  a-ond  to  the  -aw  mill-,  and 
carry  a  wav  the  deals  and  lumber.  It  bail,  in  I"  to.  tin  slori  '.-capital  :)8.g.',o  dollars  ;  two  tanuerii— , 
two  gri-t  mills,  tweutv-tbreesaw  mills.  Capita!  in  maniilai/uri -.  I ;t2.'i.T»  dollars.  I'.leveti -ebools. 
:t.8g  -cbol  ars.  Population,  1:1.71.  Tonnage  of  the  ilemft,  I  !.-)7  -ft//;.a;/  Jiihniy,  I'.S.Gn:. 

Niwrotir,  near  a  large  [mud,  into  which  -ovet.il  -iriatn-  oniptv,  and  the  outlet  ot  which 
form-  the  source  of  S-ba-tieook  liver,  had,  in  I  It  It).  (I  uir  -ton  eaj-it.il  |81.ki  dollar-  ;  one  tannery, 
one  grist  mill,  one  save  mill.  Capital  in  maniifariuu  s,  I  l,:L'tO  dollat  Fight  school-,  171  scholars. 
Population,  I  1  •' . —  (tjjnutl  Ilf  tun:  I ,  (in:. 

PexoE-cot  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  IVnob-cnt  tiler.  All  arm  of  it-  bn  adonis  fiici- 
litie-  for  navigation.  A  large  p.uid  lie-  p.utly  in  it-  norlh-e.nt  part.  It  exports  lumber.  In¬ 
corporated  in  |.8|7.  It  had,  in  18  ill,  two -tore-,  capital  |:Um  dollar.-;  three  gri-t  mill-,  three  saw¬ 
mills  Capital  in  manufacture s,  I.' 'i:!0  dollars.  Thiitccn -chnol-.  .720  scholars.  Po[uiLition,  1  474. 
—  Ojficint  nrturiu,  V.  (in:.  "  ' 

Sveo  is  situated  on  the  ca-t  side 'of  Saco  riu-r,  a'ong  which  there  is  rich  alluvial,  or  interval 
land.  Tbi-  village  is  situated  at  the  falls,  six  mile-  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  when- it  forms 
a  cataract  of  forty-two  feet,  of  great  water  power.  The  village  contains  a  Congregational  chinch, 
a  bank,  aft  academy,  numerous  mills,  moved  by  water  power,  many  handsome  dwelling-,  and  has 

*  Small  l.ikis,  or  l.igunes,  an- n-uallv  eallnl  pond-  in  the  United  Slate-  and  in  Ihiti-h  A  me¬ 
ns  a.  The  Kngh-b  reader  niu-t  not  assst  tale  «nv  thing  so  ins  an  a-  a  l-n  /«*«</  sir  e  t It /••ms/,  w  itli 
ail  .4  Htcr'mut  /woe/. 
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considerable  navigation  and  trade,  particularly  in  lumber.  Just  below  the  (alls  there  is  a  large 
[KM.r,  where  vessels  take  in  their  cargoes.  A  Inns  the  shore  there  is  a  line  1  teach,  four  miles  lone, 
with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  ocean,  and  is  resorted  to  fora  pleasant  drive  in  warm  weather.  There 
were,  in  1840,  thirty-eight  stoics,  capital  08,050  dollars  ;  thrie  cotton  factories,  1 7, 700  spinners  : 
three  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  1.020,9:12  dollars  ;  live  academies,  240  students;  twenty-one  schools. 
800-scholars  ;  population,  4,408  ;  tonnage,  in  |8|0.  3:158. — Official  Hcturni ,  U.  S.  On;. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  York  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Saco,  is  1,000.000  dollars.  Tliey 
have  in  operation  three  mills,  one  of  which  is  'Jlo  feet  in  length,  forty-live  in  width,  and  live  stories 
in  height,  including  the  kiscmcnt  and  attic.  The  other  two  are  I  la  feet  in  length,  and  the 
same  width  and  height  as  the  first  mentioned— containing,  in  the  whole,  17,800  spindles,  and  57o 

The  number  of  females  emploved  during  the  last  vrar  was.  on  an  average  ....  800 


The  number  of  males  .  200 

Yards  ol  cloth  made  per  week . 102,200 

Hales  of  cotton  Used  ,.  .  100 

Tons  Anthracite  coal  per  year .  900 

(lords  of  wood  per  year  .  300 

Tons  potato  starch,  per  year  . .  .  . .  30 

or  more  than  I20ulb.  per  week. 

Gallons  oil  used  per  week  . . .  100 


The  average  amount  of  tiie  wages  paid  is  3000  dollars  per  week,  or  about  1  50,000  dollars  per 
annum.  11  le  annual  cost  of  raw  cotton  at  the  present  prices  is  250,000  dollars.  The  boards  used 
in  making  boxes  for  packing  the  goods  amount  to  more  than  1000  feet  per  day. 

The  quantity  of  copperas  ami  other  dye-toll's,  constitute  the  other  principal  outlay  for  raw 
‘materials  used.  The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  for  freight  of  bales,  received  or  shipped,  is 
equal  to  about  100  tons  per  week. 

No  person,  male  or  female,  is  employed  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  very  few  under  six¬ 
teen.  None  are  admitted  until  they  liave  been  properly  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
in  order  to  -how  their  proficiency,  they  are,  in  all  cases,  required  to  write  tluir  names  before  going 
into  the  mills.  Writing  M'hools  are  generally  kept  in  the  evening  for  the  improvement  of  those 
who  disire  it. 

It  is  a  general  regulation  of  the  company  that  those  in  their  employment,  or  living  in  their 
houses,  w  ho  liave  not  liad  tiie  cow-pox,  should  he  vaccinated,  and  a  physician  is  employed  for  that 
purpose.  An  arrangement  is  aI«o  made  with  the  physicians  of  the  place,  at  the  expense  of  the 
conqianv,  to  attend,  in  case  of  sickness,  upon  all  females  in  their  employment,  without  cltarge  to 
them  for  medical  advice  or  attendance.—  ttffirinl  Return i,  li-uton  sttlrrrliirr,  S,c.  dr.  . 

Tiiovi.vjton  is  situated  between  I’etioh-cot  hay  on  the  east,  and  St.  George’s  river  on  the  we,t. 
It  roriiniin  an  abundance  of  limestone,  and  lime  is  made  to  the  amount  of  300,000  casks  annually, 
l.arge  -hi|*s  route  up  the  St  (ii-orse’s  river  to  this  tow  n,  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  .Maine 
state  pri-on  is  situated  on  the  hank  of  St.  George's  river,  on  which  is  found  a  blue  granite, 
which  the  prisoners  are  extensively  employed  in  cuP'ing,  and  preparing  for  exportation..  The 
building-,  which  are  spurious  ami  commodious,  have  nttarhed  to  them  ten  arm  of  ground. 
M.ijor-t iei.eral  llcnrv  Knox,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  died., here  in  1807.  and  Was  buried  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  cedar  grove,  an  ins  own  ground,  near  his  dwelling,  lliis  town  Itad,  in  1349, 
nitti-tv  stores,  eapital  131,100  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  IOoO  dollars  ;  two  fulling  nulls, 
one  pottery,  two  printing  olfic.es,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital 
ill  m„imf.irlur<->,  21 1,1 10.  dollars ;  oik- college,  fifteen  students,  three  academics,  IOC  students, 
tweittv-s even  schools, 2123  -clmlars.  Population, 0227. —  Official  llrlnrni,  V.  .V.  On;. 

Yumc.  —  ( In  the  sea  coa.t  the  surface  of  this  post  tow  nship  is  rocky  ami  rough  ;  the  soil  generally 
liarreti.  hut  fertile  near  the  valley.  "  atcred  by  York  river,  which  enters  the-Atlantic  bv  a  wide  mouth, 
and  Cape  Nrddoek  river.  Agaruciiticiis  mount  lii-sin  its  north-west  part,  a  noted  landmark  for  .sea¬ 
men,  the  summit  of  which  presents  an  extensive  prospect.  Incorporated  in  1053.  The  village  on 

. . ortli  side  of  York  river  was  formerly  the  eapital  of  the  county.  It  has  a  good  liarbour,  which 

admits  vis. el,  ,.f  250  tons,  and  is  regular  I  v  laid  nut,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  has  some  shipping,  employed  ehietly  m  the  li-herie-..  It  was  origmallv  desigm-d  lor  a  large 
ritv,  hut  has  not  equalled  the  expectations  of  its  early  founders.  On  t  a|>e  N eddock,.  a  rocky 
promontory,  is  a  light-huu.se.  It  had,  in  1SI0,  eleven  stores,  capital  7750  dollars ;  two  fulling 
mills,  one  tatmerv,  live  grist  mills,  live  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2975  dollars;  800 
scholars  in  schools.  Population,  31 1  t. — Official  Itctnna,  U.  S.  On;. 

l)gtnoi:roN  is  situated  on  I.nng  Potnl.  from  which  there  is  a  communication  by  boats  to  Port¬ 
land.  through  the  Oxford  .and  Cumberland  canal.  The  place  is  well  situated  for  trade  with  the 
interior.  It  had,  in  1811),  nine  stores,  capital  1 1 ,800  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  four  tanneries, 
one  |M>itiTv.  live  gri-t  mill-,  seven  -aw  mill-.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 0,350  dollars.  One 
araih  my,  eighty  student-,  eighteen  school.,,  709  scholar,.  Population,  1987. — Official  Hcturm, 
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Calais  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix  or  Sohoodic  river.  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick.  It  lets  an  ami  a  lower  \  illage,  which  arc 

oImjiii  two  miles  apart,  and  connected  by  a  railroad.  The  falls  in  the  river  here  atloid  abundant 
water  [lower.  Below  the  lower  falls  is  a  bridge,  which  crows  to  the  llriti-li  side.  The  title  here 
rises  twenty  feet,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  ascend  to  the  lower  \  ill. tec.  It  liad.  in  I  mo, 
three  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital,  370.001)  ihdlars  ;  thirty  stores,  capital,  81,005  dollars  ;  sic 
linnlicr  yards,  capital,  7I,(KKJ  dollars  :  one  grist  mill,  twenty  saw  mills.  Capital  in  nuinifat  inrcs, 

I :U),Sgn  dollars.  Ten  schools,  |g| 7  scholars.  I'opnlation,  2934 — Official  Returns,  V.  S.  Oaz. 

Kcstpokt  is  sitnatetl  on  Moose  Island,  foar  miles  long  :  which,  w  ith  several  smaller  Minds 
in  Passamaiptoddy  hay,  constitute  the  township.  A  bridge  cm  the  north-west  connects  it  with 
I’erry,  and  a  ferry  of  three  miles  with  I.nboc.  it  lias  a  rapacious  dock.  The  village  contained  in 
Id 40,  five  churches,  forty  stores,  a  garrison,  and  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  lumber  trade  and  the  I'-'-erie*.  There  are  in  the  town  forty-nine  stores.  ca|iital, 
180,250  dollars ;  one  tanner)-.  Capital  in  manufactures.  8900  dollars.  One  arademy,  thirty 
students,  eleven  schools.  500  scholars.  1‘opulatioti,  ‘287(5. —  Official  Returns,  l’.  ,S.  (in:. 

Freei-oht,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  head  of  Casco  hay,  has  a  small  ltarbour,  with  -ome  coast¬ 
ing  trade  and  ship  huilifiug.  There  were,  in  IB40,  eleven  stores,  capital,  I  I.f  Oo  dollars ;  one 
tannery,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  iri  matiiilactures.  3 1 00  dollars.  Hightcctt  schools, 
800  scholars.  Population,  2002. —  Official  Hit  unit.  U.  S.  Oaz. 

Korridgewock  is  situated  on  l>oth  sides  of  the  Kcmo-hic  river.  The  ;urface  of  the  adjoining 
lands  is  moderately  hilly  ;  soil,  generally  fertile,  and  adapted  to  the  cultt.te  of  grain.  The  village 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Kennebec  river,  across  which  there  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it 
with  a  village  on  the  south  side.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  Congregational  ihurcli,  and 
a  female  academy.  Its  trade  is  extensive  with  the  back  country.  There  were,  in  1840.  seven 
Rfctftres  r.apii.al  18,500  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist¬ 
mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,725  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty- 
five  students,  twenty  schools,  835  scholars.  Population,  1805. — Official  Return* ,  V.  S  Oaz. 

PmrrsBUHo  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  on  a  peninsula,  between  the  Kennebec 
river  on  the  east,  and  New  .Meadow  bay  on  the  west,  with  the  Atlantic  on  the  south.  It  has 
several  vessels,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  Ship  building  forms  a  considerable  business. 
It  had,  in  1810,  seven  houses  in  trade,  capital  2850  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  thirty  three  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  1 43,-117  dollars.  Nine  schools,  G54  scholars.  Population,  1057. —  Official 
Rclurnt,  U.  S.  (la:. 

Prospect,  situated  on  the  west  side,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  river,  was  incorporated 
in  1794.  It  liad,  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital  4  1,700  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries, 
two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufncnTres,  35,350  dollars.  Twenty  schools,  14.10 
scholars.  Population  3492 — Official  Returns. 

Sidney. — Kennebec  river  runs  on  its  east  border,  and  Snow's  [Kind  lies  on  its  west  border, 
which,  receives  the  waters  of  several  other  large  ponds,  and  flows  north  through  Waterville  into 
Kennebec  river.  Incorporated  in  1702.  The  soil  is  fertile,  adapted  to  gra-n.  It  had,  in  1840, 
two  stores,  capital  1450  dolLirs  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  two  giist  mills,  eight  sawmills. 
Capital  in  manufactures.  35,893  dollars.  Eighteen  schools,  8J3  scholars.  Population,  2190. — 
Official  Rclurnt,  U.  S.  Oaz. 

Turner. — The  Androscoggin  river  flows  on  its  eastern  border.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diver¬ 
sifies!:  soil,  generally  fertile.  I ncorporated  in  1780.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital.  7500 
dollars;  two  lumber" yards,  capital.  900  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  tannery,  live  gri.-t  mills, 
eight  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  21,055  ihdlars:  one  academy,  eighty- 
students,  seventeen  schools,  1007  scholars.  Population,  2479. — Official  Rclurnt,  I'.S  Oaz. 

VASSAl.BORot  i.il.— The  outlets  of  two  large  ponds,  oil  its  eastern  border,  aliord  water  noncr. 
By  means  of  the  dam  across  the  Kennebec  river,  at  Augusta,  and  the  lock  at  tliat  [dace;  ve— els  from 
the  ocean  ascend  to  this  place.  Incorporated  in  1771.  It  liad,  in  1154  0,  nine  store-,  capital,  92(H) 
dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  six  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  seven  gri.il  mills, 
seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 5 1 ,335.  < hie  academy,  lot)  student-,  twenty-two  schools, 

1104  .scholars.  Population,  2952. —  Official  Returns,  l  '.  .*>.  Oaz. 

Wise  asset  has  a  port  of  entry,  with  a  safe  liarlninr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Slicepscot  river,  suffi¬ 
cient  for  vessels  of  the  largest  si/e,  and  seldom  obstructed  by  ice.  Its  shipping  are  engaged  in  the 
foreign  and  coasting  trade,  and  in  the  fisheries.  Ship  hniMing  i-  a  leading  business.  The  township 
lias  a  court-house,  several  churches,  a  number  of  stores,  a  printing  office  issuing  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  and  many  large  and  handsome  dwellings.  It  i,  one  of  the  most  important  seaports  of  tlic 
state.  There  were,  in  1840,  five  commercial  houses,  capital,  |03,mm>  dollars  ;  twenty-one  -tores, 
capital  27,800  dollars;  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw-  mill. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  71 , 150  dollars.  Eight  schools,  9?3  scholars.  Population,  231  l.—  Offi¬ 
cial  Returns,  U.  S.  Oaz. 

Scarborough. — Capital  in  manufactures,  in  10 10,  1200  d  dbrs  ;  fourteen  school-,  851  scholars. 
Population,  21 72. — Official  Returns. 

Wateiivuli:  is  situated  at  Teconir  falls  on  the  K  emit  her,  which  are  eighteen  feel  in  height,  where 
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there  i-  .1  bridge  neross  the  river.  It  contains  four  churches,  an  academy,  and  various  mills  and 
niaiiufartnrics.  Tin-  Kennebec  is  navigable  to  tins  place  from  Augusta,  for  lioals  of  forty  tims. 
Kmcr-on's  stream;  a  tributary  of  the  Krniirbce,  lias  a  very  high  fall,  anil  affords  good  'rater 
power,  where  there  is  a  manufacturin';  villose.  Waterville  College,  under  tlu;  direction  of  the 
I’lpti-vl-  in  this  tmeiohip.  was  founded  in  IS'JO.  has  a  president,  and  live  professors  or  other 
instructors.  I  1.1  nhirnui,  of  whom, thirty  have  Ik-civ  ministers  of  the  gospel,  sixty-live  students, 
and  7<>|i<i  volumes  in  it«  hlirarii-i.  It  lias  two  edilires  containing  rooms  for  student-',  a  chapel  and 
a  commons  hall.  There  w nr,  in  1310,  thirty -nine  stores,  rnpilal  I 29, WM)  dollars  ;  two  fulling 
mills,  one  college,  nmelv-foor  students,  two  neademh",  262  students,  nineteen  schools,  1274 
scholar-.  Population.  2:17  I.  —  OjHc'i.il  Ilrtm-in.  I  '.  .s .  ( inz. 

IhtisToi  is  situated  in  a  township.  It  lies  cast  of  the  Damarijcotta  river,  and  south  upon 
the  Allirilie.  l’emaipiid  river  supplies  it  with  water  power.  The  township  has  good  harbours, 
.uid  roo-nlerahle  sliippiue,  engag'd  rhii-tiv  in  the  mastitis  trade  and  the  fisheries.  The  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  Maim-  was  roiiiiueneed  in  In25,.md  incorporated  in  1765.  It  hod,  in  1840, seven  -lores, 
capital.  1900  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  live  saw  mills  ;  capital  in 
numifactiires,  17,860  dollars  :  nineteen  schools  It'14  scholars.  Population, 2945. — Official  Rclnrui, 
I >.  Oaz, 

Ilfccyvii'K  is  situated  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  Androscoggin  river,  at  the  lower  (alls,  where 
there  i  .doimlaut  water  power.  'Hie  river  below  is  navigable  ,or  hunts  to  Hath.  A  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  hunl“'r  and  deal-  mines  dow  n  to  Androscoggin.  There  are  thirteen  saw  mills  and  a  cot¬ 
ton  f.iriorv  at  thi-  olare.  A  bridgr  connect-  it  with  Top-ham. 

liowdoin  rollege,  a  well-endowed  institution,  ill  this  place,  was  founded  in  1791.  It  hn<  a 
pre-idrnt  nod  ten  professors  or  other  inslriir tors,  649  alumni.  165  students,  and  about  20.tXK) 
volumes.  A  medical  schiMd  is  attached  to  the  institution,  with  four  professors  and  seventy  stu¬ 
dents.  Its  philosophical  apparatus,  and  its  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history  are  highly 
spoken  of.  'Hie  commencement  of  term  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.  The  town 
h.td,  in  1810,  thirty  stores,  capital  34,150  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factors-,  one  cotton 
f.irtnty.  40(H)  spinners,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  Hoiiring  mill,  live  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
mill-,  one  printing  offiee.  one  periodical ;  capital  in  manufactures,  220,825  dollars;  two  acadc- 
miis,  sixty-six  students,  thiity-two  schools,  1 965  scholars.  Population,  4259! — Official  Ilcturm, 
C.  s.  Oaz. 

Wi  -r  lltiook.  through  which  the  river  Prcsnmpscot  (low-  from  west  to  east,  contains  the  mn- 
iinfaetiiiing  village  of  Samrappa,  and  another  railed  Stroudwaier.  which  has  some  vessels  employed 
in  the  coasting-trade  and  the  fisheries.  The  ('umherlatid  and  Oxford  Canal  passes  through  the  town¬ 
ship.  in  wliirh  there  were,  in  1840,  twentv-four  stores,  capital,  13,850  dol Lars  ;  two  lulling  mills, 
two  furnaces,  eight  tanneries,  ten  grist  mifls.  thirteen  saw  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  236, 160 
dollars;  two  academies,  eighty  students,  fifteen  schools,  1439  scholars.  Population,  4116. — 
Official  Hi  turns,  l '.  .S'.  Oaz. 

HrxTos  liad,  in  1810,  twelve  stores,  capital,  6650  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  six  tanneries,  one 
pottery,  two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures, 24,138  dollars  ;  fifteen  schools, 
1271  scholars.  Population;  2688. — Official  Returni,  U.  S.  Oaz. 

Pu  swoiiTii  is  a  township  watered  by  the  Union  river,  with  soil  adapted  to  grain  and  to 
grazing.  Its  village  i<  situated  on  both  sides  of  Union  river,  where  it  is  crossed  by  ft  bridge,  at 
the  head  of  tide  navigation,  and  to  which- large  vessels  ascend.  It  contains  a  courthouse,  and 
other  futility  buildings.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital.  4300  dollars;  five  grist  mills, 
nineteen  -aw  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures.  4000  dollars  ;  one  academy,  twelve  students,  nineteen 
school-,  670  scholars.  Population,  22 <>•'!. —  Official  lift  mi,  U.  S.  Oaz. 

I'Vvnkidrt  is  a  township  with  fertile  and  commercial  advantagi-i.  The  river  Penobscot  at 
this  pi., re  remains  open  through  the  year.  The  principal  village  of  this  township  is  on  Marsh 
hay.  There  were  in  all,  in  1840,  thirty-six  stores,  capital.  35.500  dollars  ;  one  commercial  house, 
capital,  2000  dollars;  eighteen  lumber  yards,  capital  54,400  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  three  tan¬ 
neries,  five  gri-t  mills  fifteen  saw  mills  ;  capital  in  maimfietui  -s,  70,495  dollars  ; -twenty-three 
schools  953 scholars.  Population,  3603. — Official  Relumt. 

Gorham,  first  settled  in  17.36.  It  has  a  well-endowed  academy,  and  contained,  in  1840,  one 
tannery,  one  powder  mill,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills ;  capital  in  manufactures,  13,920  dollars  ; 
one  academy,  309  students,  twenty-three  schools,  1 100  scholars.  Population,  3001. — OJpcial  Re- 

BmuKonn  town  is  connected  with  the  tow  n  of  Saco  by  a  bridge.  It  extends  to  the  sea,  and 
has  a  revolving  light,  off  the  tnoiitii  of  ihe  Saco  river.  It  had.  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital,  7500 
dollars;  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills  ; 
capital  in  manufactures,  16,150  dollars  ;  thirteen  schools,  56.1  scholars.  Population,  2574. 

Hath.—  This  town  had.  in  1810.  a  population  of 5741  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Krn- 
tirhec,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river  at  the  town  is  seldom  frozen  over.  Ship-building 
i«  extensively  carried  on.  Registered  tonnage,  in  1040,  64,035.  It  lias  also  an  arrive  roasting 
trade  by  sailing  vessels  and  steamboats.  It  had,  in  1840.  three  churrhes,  two  hauls,  seventy-five 
stores,  capital  223.300  dollars;  two  furnace-,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  sawmills;  value  of  ships 
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built  tliat  year,  220,000  dollars  :  one  priming  office,  one  newspaper,  live  academies,  120  students, 
twenty  schools,  1010  scholars. 

South  Berwick  is  situated  on  the  Sahnonfnll  river.  In  1840  it  liad  a  population  of  2314  in- 
habitants,  one  fulling  mill,  three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  6912  spindles,  three  tan¬ 
neries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  sivtcen  stores;  capital  .24,300  dollars  ;  capital  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  223,400  dollars,  one  academy,  seventy-three  students,  fourteen  schools,  871  scholars. 

BocKsroKT  is  n  thriving  town  on  the  l’enobscot  river,  with  a  good  harbour.  In  18-to  it  con¬ 
tained  3015  inhabitants,  five  foreign  commercial  houses,  eighteen  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tan¬ 
neries,  three  grist  mills,  eight  oil  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures.  15,700  dollars.  Exports  lumber. 

Camdsn,  on  the  Penobscot,  liad,  in  1840,  a  population  of  300a  inlmbitants,  eleven  stores  ; 
capital  in  manufactures,  105,600  dollars,  and  several  ship-building  yards,  with  an  active  fishery 
.  and  coasting  trade.  '  ’  ■ 

Kennebu.vic  is  situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  has  a  good  har¬ 
bour,  shipping,  coasting  trade,  and  fisheries.  In  1810,  population,  2323  inhabitants,  seventeen 
stores,  one  cotton  factory,  one  printing  office  mid  newspaper,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw  mills,  Nr. 

Minot,  on  the  Androscoggin,  liad,  in  1810,  a  population  of  3550  inhabitants,  fifteen  stores, 
two  fulling  mills,  and  one  furnace. 

North  Yarmouth,  situated  on  Casco  bay,  lias  a  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  It  contained, 
in  1840,  a  population  of  2821  inhabitants,  four  churches,  one  academy,  eighteen  schools,  fifteen 
stores,  two  fulling  mills,  five  tanneries,  three  potteries,  three  grist  mills,  and  three  saw  mills. 

Poland,  with  a  village  of  agricultural  Shakers,  is  a  township  on  the  Little  Androscoggin. 
Population,  2360. 

Tlicra  are  several  smaller  towns  and  villages  in  Maine. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  PORTS  OF  MAINE. 

The  navigation  of  the  ports  of  this  state  is  confined  nearly  altogether  to  British, 
colonial,  and  United  Stales*  shipping ;  the  former  chiefly  in  the  trade  between 
this  state  and  the  British  colonics.  In  1S43  there  arrived  in  Portland  1 1  6  British 
vessels,  chiefly  schooners,  and  all  with  cargoes  of  gypsum,  for  manure,  and  some 
wood  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  They  returned  with  flour  and  some 
West  India  produce,  and  many  in  ballast  The  tonnage  of  those  vessels 
amounted  to  7312  tons,  crews  506.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes  imported,  only 
1683/.;  of  cargoes  exported,  1261/. 

Five  hundred  and  eighty-one  British  vessels  arrived  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  during  the  same  year,  within  the  customs  district  of  Passamaquoddy 
bay,  Maine;  tonnage,  33,509  ‘^ns  ;  crews,  2124.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes,  9726/. 
Cargoes  consisted  chiefly  of  gypsum,  some  timber,  grindstones,  and  cargoes  of 
coal ;  the  latter  from  Picton.  They  sailed  chiefly  in  ballast;  a  few  carried  to  the 
British  colonies,  flour;  and  some  wood  to  the  West  Indies.  Value  of  exports, 
9097/.  110  British  vessels  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  Maine,  with  gypsum,  coal,  wood, 
and  some  Poblas  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New'  Brunswick.  Tonnage,  5182  tons; 

.  crews,  388.  Invoice  value  of  cargoes,  960/.;  of  cargoes  exported,  only  401/. 
10  British  vessels  arrived  at  the  port  of  Bath,  with  gypsum,  value  149/. ;  ton¬ 
nage,  663  tons,  crews,  38.  Three  arrived  at  the  port  of  Belfast,  one  only  loaded. 
Value  of  cargo,  gypsum,  16/. 

The  coasting  trade,  the  fisheries,  and  carrying  timber  to  the  southern  ports 
of  the  neighbouring  states  ;  and  gypsum,  grindstones,  and  coal  from  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  constitute  the  chief  carrying  trade  and  employment  of 
the  vessels  belonging  to  the  state  of  Maine.  The  following  table  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  shore  fisneries,  or  the  coasting  trade  of  the  state. 
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(iiioss  Rmr if N  of  Hritisli  and  Foreign  Trade,  at  tlic  principal  Forts  within  the  Consulate 
of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  during  the  Year  ending  December d  1st,  IS-l.'J. 


H.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Ni.u  II  wir-uinr  is  hounded  on  the  north  lie  honor  Canada,  on  tin:  ea-t  hy  Maine,  on  the 
soiith-i-a-t  hv  the  Atlantic,  mi  the  -oath  'ov  .Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west  hv  Vermont,  and  by  the 
Cnmiortirin  rm  r.  It  extends  fmtu  fJ  deg.  II  min.  to  l.»  deg.  II  •  m.  north  latitude,  and  from 
70  deg.  to  min.  to  7d  ih'g.  'Jo  min.  wen  longitude.  It  i-  Inn  miles  long,  and  from  til)  to  00  broad. 
Area  lejhii  xpiare  mile?,  or  .V'T.V-'no  acre,.  The  population  in  1700  was  Ml, 880;  in  1800, 
I  :18,.h.’,m  ;  in  1810,  -Jll.tliO;  III  !8gn.  gjl.li.l  ;  in  lr*.iir,  •J!.n,:lg8  ;  in  18d0,  n.^,.174.  Of  these, 
I:i'>,n0|  were  free  white  malts,  I  l.j,0;lj  free  white  female?,  7!  18  free  coloured  mahs.i  dOO  free 
coloured  lemahs.  Engaged  in  agriculture,  77,'U'i ;  in  commerce,  1 1)79  ;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  I7.hd(i  ;  navigating  the  cx.cau.  i bd  ,  im igatii.g  lakes  and  risers,  1  ‘J8  ;  learned  professions, 

1640. —  Otftruti  luturnt  /<•  Con^rrft  for 

C  Iisiiimi  i,  tile  seat  of  government.  sitiraiid  oil  the  Mcrrim.ic  ris-er,  sixty-three  miles  north- 
north-west  from  lii  stun,  with  v, high  it  ha,  a  boat  Loiiinnniic.iti"ti,  lis  naans  of  the  liver  and  the 
Middlesex  canal. 

The  Slate  IS  divided  into  t>  s»  1  entities,  which,  with  their  population  and  capitals,  were  in  InlO 
n<  follow,  Uih  kingtiam.  I, ,77  I .  < '.  Portsmouth  ami  Exeter;  M.rrimae,  :tn,gj:|,  Concord  ; 
HidslKirougti,  4g,l!)t,  (7.  Arnhei.-t  ;  (  hc-hirc.  dli,  Ign,  (7.  Keene;  Sullivan,  'JO, .'DO,  New- 
[xirt  ;  .Stratford,  ■A'l.ltWi,  C.  I  lover  and  Rochester :  Belknap.  1 7,088  ( '.  Otitldford  ;  Carroll,  10.070, 
<7.  Ossipce;  timfton,  Id,:! 1 1,  C.  Haverhill  and  Plymouth;  Cores  rJ?A0,  C.  Lancaster.  These 

contain  about  dgiJ  townships.  —  0//«W  itetun,/. 

New  Hampshire  extends  only  eighteen  mile-  along  the  sea  coast,  and  the  shore  is  generally  a 
study  bench,  bordered  iri  front  hv -alt  marshes,  and  indented  hy  creeks  ami  coves,  which  form 
li.ii  li.eit  -  for  small  craft.  ..'here  are  only  two  heights  on  the  coast,  I  Ircat  ami  Little  I  heir's 'I  leads, 
Sieih  in  the  town  of  Hampton.  The  couijtrv,  for  tm  mv  nr  thirty  miles  from  the  Scat,  is  generally 
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level  or  moderately  undulated.  Klevatcd  hills  ami  vales  succeed ;  ami  toward  tltc  northern  part 
the  country  becomes  mountainous.  The  mn.1  elevated  *u..imits  are  the  highest  ill  the  United 
•States,  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  principal  chain  ri-es  between  the  (.'ntineeticut  and 
Mammae  rivers,  and  passes  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Merrimac.  The  highest  points  are  (Irand 
Monadnock,  Inward  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  :lg.7  4  feet  above  tin;  level  of  the  sea  Su- 
napee  mountain,  near  Sunapee  lake;  and,  farther  north,  Morisehilluck,  4o.’Jb  feel  high;  bevotid 
vvhicli  the  White  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of  filths  feet,  the  most  elevated  summit  being  de¬ 
nominated  Mount  Washington.  The  (rap  in  the  Whin:  mountains,  rail'll  the  Notch,  is  Jo 
some  places  not  more  llian  twenty -two  feet  wide,  with  lofty  precipices  on  liotli  aides,  presenting 
wild  and  grand  scenery.  A  road  pastes  through  this  trap,  being  the  only  jtass  over,  or  rather 
through,  the  mountains.  Hy  this  road  the  product*  of  the  north  part  of  New  Hampshire,  ami  the 
north-east  part  of  Vermont,  are  carried  to  I’ortiaml  ;_and  wi  important  i»  this  conimtinicnlion 
considered  by  Maine,  tliat  its  legislature  has  sometimes  made  gnints  lor  its  improvement.  One 
of  the  streams  of  the  Saco  river  llovvs  through  the  <  lap.--  /'.  .V.  Im;. 

The  elevated  lands  of  New  Hampshire  atbird  gni/ing,  and  tin:  valleys  and  the  bank*  and  plain, 
of  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  allniian*  and  plains  of  the  (.'onmvtiriu  are  fertile  and  remarkably 
productive.  In  the  uncultivated  part  of  the  state  the  rpiahty  of  the  soil  is  ascertained  by  the 
various  kinds  of  tinilwr  which  grow  upon  it.  baud  upon  which  while  oak  grows  is  hard  and 
Moliv  ;  black  and  yellow  lurch,  white  a-b,  elm,  nirfl  ald-w,  grow  on  a  deep,  fertile,  and  moi-t  soil, 
oil  which  grass  serais  and  grain  may  be  sown  without  ploughing;  red  oak  grows  he»t  oil  heavy 
soils.  Agriculture  and  pasturage  have  always  been  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  people  of  New 
Hampshire.  Appl  i  ami  pears  are  the  principal  Irttils,  latch  farm  has  usually  an  orchard.  The 
principal  productions  are  grass,  wheat,  lye,  Indian  com;  and  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  hutter  and 
cheese,’  arc  produced  in  great  quantities.  According  to  the  census  of  I s  lt>,  the  live  strrek  con¬ 
sisted  of  4  horses  ami  males,  neat  rattle,  (i  1 7, .190  sheep,  J  - 1 .0  7  I  swine.  Value  of 

poullrv,  107,092  dollars.  The  agricultural  product*  wcie,  422,124  bushels  of  wheat.  I2l.su:r 
bushels  of  barley,  l,2!Mi,H4  bushels  of  oats,  ;t0ts,|  Iti  bushels  of  rye,  lO.i.ldii  hii-itels  of  huek- 
wlieat,  1,11)2^772  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24:1, 12j  lbs.  of  hop*,  li,2lMJJitHi  hu-lici*  of  potatoes, 
4!Mi,i07  toils  of  liny,  2<i|  tons  of  hemp  and  Has,  I,lti2.:inr«  llr>.  of  maple  sugar.  Tim  products 
of  the  dairy  were  IJi.'lH,j4.'J  dollars;  of  the  orcliaid,  2d9,970  dollars;  of  lumber,  4:j.’l,2l7  dollar,; 
the  sheep  yielded  I,2t50,nl7  llts.  of  wool. 

The  Merrimac  river  is  rendered  nav  igable  by  rlims,  locks,  and  canal*,  from  ( 'uncord  until  it 
meets  the  Middlesex  canal.  Hy  this  route  the  produce  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  Hostou.  From  the  western  part,-  much  of  the  produce  is  carried  hy  the  Conrecticut 
river  to  Hanford,  from  the  upper  counties  tie-  produce  is  exjiorted  to  hr:  *nhi  at  Portland. 
Portsmouth  is  the  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  'I  lie  principal  articles  of  export  are 
lumber,  tisli,  beef,  pork,  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  flax-seed,  pot  and  pearl  a*lie*. 

The  climate  of  New  Hampshire  partakes  of  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  hot  the  air  is  gene¬ 
rally  salubrious.*  In  the  mouth  of  November  the  rivers  arc  generally  frozen  river,  and  the  snow 
usually  lies  on  the  ground  until  April,  and  in  the  northern  and  mountainous  parts  until  May. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Conner'icut,  navigable  lor  I  mats  to  tlm  lifteeo  mile  falls,  near  Hath, 
2of»  miles  above  Hartford,  in  Connecticut;  the  .Merrimac,  navigable  for  boats  to  Cuticord.  The 

*  Many  instances  of  longevity,  ntmvc  100  years  of  age,  are  recorded  in  this  state.  Among 
other*,  wa*  Henry  I-angrtatf,  who  find  been  eighty-four  years  in  New  Kurland,  and  who  died  I  soli 
of  July,  170.1,  "•  above  100  years  of  age.”  Hi*  il**ajli  was  oerasioned  by  a  fall.  Hev.  Mr.  Pike,  of 
Dover,  says  in  his  journal,  that  he  was  “  a  hale,  strong,  hearty  man,  and  might  Itavc  lived  many 
year*  longer,  hut  for  the  accident  which  occasioned  his  death.” 

William  Perkins,  of  Newmarket,  who  rfu  >1  in  1722. at  tlm  age  of  1 10,  was  a  native  of  the  W  Vm 
of  Kuglund.  dovrrnor  liiinmt,  when  on  Id*  way  to  New  Hampshire,  visited  him,  ami  examined 
him  closely  concerning  events  of  the  civil  war  in  Kiigland.  Hi*  -on  died  in  17.77,  aged  S7  ;  and  a 
great  grandson  died  in  1024.  at  the  age  of  91. 

William  Sony,  of  I.ondonderrv ,  died  in  17.71.  nerd  110.  He  was  vigorous  and  active  to  the 
clo*e  of  life.  When  104,  he  walked  from  I.ondomh;  iy  to  Port-eiiouth.  tlnrtv-siv  mile*,  and  hack 
again  by  another  route  twcutv-fivc  mile*  farther,  *•  in  order  to  see  how  many  children  hi*  grand¬ 
children's  erand-cliildrcn  had,  for  tliev  had  been  married  Severn!  vears." — Jim  Ion  II  cer.li/  /'<„/. 
/W.  March  0,  1719. 

Robert  Metlin,  of  Wakefrld.  who  died  .jlli  Fehru.ny,  1 7S7,  aged  11.7.  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land,  lived  many  years  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  carried  on  the  bit*  mess  of  a  baker,  ami  was  noted 
as  a  pedestrian.  He  used  to  go  oil  foot  to  Ho-ton,  then  alumt  sixty  inih>s,  performing  the  distance 
usually  in  a  single  day,  where,  after  purchasing  hi <  Hour,  and  putting  it  on  hoard  a  cna*!.-r.  Iiu 
would  walk  home  on  the  following  day.  He  was  N)  years  old  when  he  last  performed  (his  lent. 
The  journey  was  thought,  in  tho-e  day*,  a  good  day's  work  for  a  horse. 

John  Lovrwcll,  of  Dunstable,  lived  to  he  about  HID  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  such 
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Saco,  the  Androscoggin,  and  the  Piscataqua,  rise  in,  and  run  through  part  of  this  state.  The 
other  rivers  arc  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ammonoosur,  Sugar,  Ashuclot,  Contoocook,  Maragalla- 
wav.  and  Nashua,  By  means  of  the  Piscataqua,  a  navigation  for  small  craft  is  opened  to  New¬ 
market,  Durham,  and  Exeter. 

The  lakes  are  numerous  ;  but'fcw  of  them  are  large.  Lake  Winnipiseopec,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  is  twenty-three  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad  ;  which,  with  Umbagog,  which 
lies  partly  in  Maine,  Ossipee,  Sunapec,  Squam,  and  Newfound,  are  the  principal. 

The  '.arbour  of  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  best  in  America.  It  has  forty  feet  depth  of  water 
at  low  tide,  and  is  easily  acccssil’ »  for  the  largest  ships.  The  principal  towns  are  Dover.  Concord, 
Portsmouth,  Nashua,  Keene,  F-.cter,  Manchester,  Peterborough,  Walpole.  Claremont,  Gilmanton, 
Meredith, Hanover,  and  Haverhill. —  V.  S.  Gaz. 

There  were  in  1840,  in  New  Hampshire,  eighteen  commercial,  and  six  commission  houses  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,. ‘130, <>00  dollars  ;  1075  retail  dry  goods  and  other  r tores, 
employing  a  capital  of  2,002,422  dollars  ;  117  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with 
thirty-eight  butchers,  packers,  Ac.,  employed  a  capital  of  34,120  dollars :  020  persons  employed 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  -9,000  dollars  ;  399  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with 
a  capital  of  39,080  dollars. 

There  were,  in  1840,  home-made,  or  goods  made  in  the  houses  of  families,  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  538,303  dollars.  There  were  sixty-six  woollen  manufactories,  and  I5‘2  fulling  mills,  em¬ 
ploying  893  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  795,784  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  740,315 
dollars;  lifty-eightcotton  manufactories,  with  195, 1 73  spindles,  employing  0991  persons,  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  4,142,304  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  3 ,523,200  dollars  ;  fifteen  fur¬ 
naces  produced  1320  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  of  125  ions  of  bar  iron,  together  employing 
121  persons,  and  a  capital  of  98,200  dollars  ;  one  smelting-house,  employing  two  persons,  produced 
1000  lbs.  of  lend;  thirteen  paper  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  150,000 
dollars;  and  other  paper  manufactories  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employing  111 
persons,  with  a  capital  of  104,300  dollars;  lints  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
190,520  dollars,  and  straw  Imnncts  to  the  value  of  9379  dollars,  together  employing  2048  per¬ 
sons,  and  a  capital  of  48,852  dollars  :  seventeen  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
10,300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2100  dollars  ;  251  tanneries  employed  77G  persons,  and  a  capita!  of 
380,402  dollars;  2131  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  Ac.,  produced  articles,  to  the 
value  of  7I2I5I  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  230,349  dollars  ;  five  distilleries  produced 
51,244  gallons,  one  brewery  3000  gallons,  together  employing  seven  persons,  and  a  Capital  of 
13,998  dolLars  ;  three  glass  houses  employed  eighty-five  persons,  producing  to  the  value  of 
47,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  44.000  dollars;  fourteen  potteries  employed  twenty-nine  persons, 
producing  19,100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  0840  dollars;  twenty  persons  manufactured  soap 
to  the  amount  of  10.900  lbs.,  and  tallow  candles  to  the  amount  of  28,845  lbs.,  and  spermaceti  or 
wax  randies  to  the  amount  of  50,000  lbs.,  with  a  capital  of  13,550  dollars;  191  persons  pro¬ 
duced  machinery  to  the  vnluc  of  100,814  dollar, ;  forty-seven  persons  produced  musical  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  amount  of  23,750  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  14,050  dollars  ;  197  persons  manufactured 
liardware  and  cutlery  to  the  nmount  of  124.400  dollars;  fifty-five  persons  manufactured  granite 
-and  marble  to  the  amount  of  21,918  dollars;  230  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
nmount  of  03,100  dollars  ;  450  person-,  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  amount  of  232,240 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  1  I  I, 702  dollars;  seven  powder  mills,  employing  eleven  persons, 
produced  185,000  llx.  of  gmqtowder,  with  a  capital  of  58,000  dollars;  mills  of  various  kinds 
employed  1290  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  758,200  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
1, 149.193  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  nmount  of  78,000  dollars;  the  manufacture  of  furni¬ 
ture  employes!  233  )>ersons,  producing  articles  worth  105,827  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
•  1 

venerable  appearance,  that  the  Indians  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  never  offered  to  molest 
him. 

.  Samuel  Welch,  of  Bow,  who  died  the  5th  of  April,  1823,  in  the  I  !3lh  year  of  his  age,  was 
born  at  Kingston,  1st  September,  1710,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest  native  of  New 
■  Hampshire,  of  European  descent,  who  ever  died  in  the  state. 

The  oldest  female  in  New  Hampshire,  Hannah  Belknap,  died  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  107,  lark¬ 
ing  one  month.  When  105,  she  rode  from  Atkinson  to  1’laistow,  on  horseback,  on  a  “pillion," 
behind  her  son,  Oliadialt  Belknap.  Her  husband  died  at  the  age  of  93. 

Though  more  females  live  to  an  advanced  age  titan  males,  yet  fewer  females  in  this  country 
have  attained  extreme  old  age  chan  males.  Of  the  163  persons  who  have  lived  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  to  tiie  age  of  1 00  years  and  upwards,  101  were  females.  Of  those,  one  was  nearly  1.07, 
three  were  103,  live  were  105,  four  were  104,  six  were  103,  nine  were  102,  twenty-four  were  101, 
and  the  remainder  100,  or  in  their  hundredth  year.  Of  the  males,  one  was  I  17,  one  1 13,  one  1 15. 
mi*-  112,  six  105,  four  1 03,  lour  102,  eight  101,  and  the  remainder  100,  rr  iu  their  hundredth 
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59,984  dollars.  There  were  built  ninety  brick  and  434  wood-honscs,  employing  93.5  persons, 
valued  at  470,715  dollars.  There  were  thirty-six  printing  otfiecs,  twenty-two  bir"'-  ics,  twenty- 
seven  weekly  newspapers,  sis  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  256  persons,  at.  a  capital  ot 
1 10,850  dollars,  lire  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  9,25a,448  dollars. 
— Official  Deturm. 

Hie  principal  institution  for  education  in  the  state,  is  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover, 
founded  in  1770.  There  is  attached  to  it  a  medical  department.  The  Gilmanton  theological  semi¬ 
nary,  at  Gilmanton,  was  founded  in  1835.  In  these  institutions,  there  were  in  IS  to,  433  students. 
There  were  in  the  stale  G8 academies,  with  5799  students  ;  and  9127  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  82,632  scholars.  In  the  state,  there  were  942  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  ol  age,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congrcgationalistx,  Baptists,  and  Methodists. 
In  1836,  the  Congregationnlists  luid  I59churchcs,  142  ministers,  and  18,982  communicants  :  the 
Baptists  had  90  churches,  64  ordained  ministers,  and  6505  communicants.  The  Free-will  Bap¬ 
tists  liad  100  congregations,  and  81  ministers.  Tire  Methodists  liad  75  ministers.  Be-ides  these, 
there  arc  Prcsbvtcrianj,  Unitarians,  UniversalisLs,  Episcoi>aIians,  some  Homan  Catholics,  and  two 
societies  of  Shakers. 

Tlic  public  works  of  tliis  state  are  chiefly  those  for  the  improvement  of  the  Merrimae  river, 
by  dams,  locks,  and  short  canals.  They  are,  Bow  falls,  three  miles  below  Co’  cord,  three  quarter, 
of  a  mile  long  ;  Hookset  falls,  one-eighth  ofa  mile  ;  Amoskrag  falls  one  mile  ;  Union  falls,  nine 
miles;  and  Sewell’s  falls,  a  quarter  ofa  mile.  The  Kastcrn  railroad  extends  from  Ma— achti-ctts 
line  to  Portsmouth,  15]  miles  ;  the  Nashua  and  Lowell  railroad,  froai  Nashua,  New  Hampshire, 
to  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  incorporates!  in  1836.  The  Boston  and  .Maine  railroad  extends  from 
Massachusetts  line  to  Kxotcr,  fourteen  miles.* — V.  S.  Gaz. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Moon,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  commerce  and  resources  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  says,  “  Tlutt  this  slate  has  hut  one  seaport,  and  that  is  situated  in  the  south-easterly  corner 
of  the  state,  isolated  in  a  considerable  degree  from  a  larger  portion  of  the  natural  trade  of.  the 
interior,  which  finds  its  way  down  the  val'eys  of  the  Merrimae  to  .Massachusetts,  or  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  to  Hartford.  Neither  is  New  Ham.ishire,  hv  nature,  an  agricultural  state.  The  elements 
of  her  early  prosperity  were  found  in  the  ext  msive  forests  of  timber  which  once  covered  the  state  ; 
and  after  those  disappeared,  in  the  unsurpa-  seel  water-power  which  exists  in  every  county  of  the 
state.  Doctor  Franklin,  some  years  before  the  revolution,  remarked,  tliat  the  great  water-power 
possessed  by  this  then  colony,  must  in  the  oad  form  the  source  of  its  prosperity.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  o1'  Dover,  Nashua,  Newmarket,  5c.,  and  of  the  new 
manufacturing  town  at  Amoskeae.  which  is  growing  up  to  he  in  the  end  the  rival  of  its  elder 
sister,  Lowell,  attest  the  wisdom  of  his  observation. 

“  ll'hrrerrr  manufacture t  ipring  up  into  life,  there  better  market i  are  created  far  thr farming  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  agriculture,  which  before  drooped,  rrciccs,  and  ill  ttcnefirial  reiullt  arc  multiplied. 
The  hardy  soil  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  improved  and  cultivated  by  as  industrious  a  com¬ 
munity,  perhaps,  at  ever  lived,  until  the  products  of  tliat  state,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
alluded  to,  have  risen  to  a  relative  am...,nt  and  value  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  any  other  state. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  examining  the  results  of  the  products  in  the  accounts  of  1840,  here 
given,  tliat  the  whole  area  of  this  stale  embraces  hut  a  little  more  tlian  6.000,000  of  acres,  in- 
rluding  the  lakes  and  ponds,  and  those  vast  piles  of  mountains  which  have,  not  inappropriately, 
given  it  the  name  of  the  granite  state. 

“  Returns  of  the  polls' anil  rateable  estate  in  New  Hampshire  are  made  under  the  requisition 
of  the  state,  once  in  four  years,  for  the  pur|)Oic  of  equalising  the  proportion  of  taxes  among  the 
different  towns.  The  returns  made  to  the  legislature  in  November,  1810.  exhibit  the  following 
aggregates:— 


•  Trine /ling  in  the  I-atl  Century. — The  Dolton  Evening  Pnit  of  April  6,  1761,  contains  the 
following  paragraph,  giving  notice  of  the  great  improvements  which  had  been  made,  by  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  always  distinguished  our  ancestors,  in  the  mode  of  travelling  lictween  Portsmouth 
and  Boston  : — 

"  We  learn  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  that  fur  the  encouragement  of  trade  from  that 
place  to  this  town,  a  large  stage-cliaise,  with  two  good  horses,  well  equipped,  will  be  ready  by 
Monday  week  next,  to  set  out  from  thence  to  this  place,  to  perform  once  a  week ;  to  lodge  at 
Ipswich  the  first  night  ;  from  thence  through  Salem  and  Medford  to  Charlestown  ferry  ;  to  tarry 
at  Charlestown  till  Thursday  morning,  so  as  to  return  to  Portsmouth  the  next  Hay,  and -et  out 
again  the  Monday  following — that  it  will  be  contrived  to  carry  four  persons,  the  price  to  he 
1 3s.  6d.  sterling.’’ 

It  thus  appears,  tliat  a  week  was  occupied  by  this  fait  vehicle,  drawn  bv  “  two  good  horses," 
in  going  to  Boston  and  returning.  A  man  is  now,  1844,  able  to  visit  the  city  from  Portsmouth 
before  breakfast,  transact  his  business,  and  return  to  dinner ! 


-.1 
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The  number  rateable  |mll*,  or  persons  liable  to  lx-  taxed. 

ami  entitled  to  vole . . . 

Estimated  value  of  real  e-tato,  taxable  . . 

Number  of  horses,  four  warn  old,  39.  H  2  . 


Vai . . f  • 


Number 


bunk  -tot  k  and  mu 
other  stocks . 


•1  1.4  92 
1*7.913 
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row  ill  of  tin"  manufacturing  vill:igi*s  may  .  bo  stvn  by  l he  following  dai.i.  In  I8g0,  lire 
of  IJovn  was  2x71  ;  it  i-  uowblne.  Ihitistalde  ( now*  Nashua)  then  numbered  a 
of  1112,  now  i.O"  I.  Soiiu  r-uortb,  in  I .“20,  had  S  I  I  inhabitants,  where  there  arc 


vie  r**,  ill  I s:10.  there  vert*  '’lilt  8*'"  inhaliitaiit-**,  there  are  lime  -TJ-i.'t.  /„  the  mute  proportion 

of  nmnufnetum  has  hern  Jnttcrrii,  has  the  mine  of  nl!  the  lurrunnihtrg  evunlry  hern  i  «- 

7Vir  farmer  hoi  fount  a  heller  Market  for  hit  tut  p/us  pi  euhn  ’iont  ami  better  jirtccs.  llit 

into/s  hare  tirbUtl  in  value,  anil  hr  has  Lei  tone  imicpemleut  awl  Healthi/  from  these  causes,  lie  finds 

a  ready  demand  for  any  thine  he  may  liave  to  sell,  in  Ilia  own  neighbourhood,  often  at  his  own 
doors."  T)„.  enlightened  legislators  of  .New  Hampshire  have  foreseen  the  advantage**  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer,  as  identified  with  that  of  the  agriculturist  ;  and  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  extend  all  proper  encouragement  to  tliat  branch  of  industry,  as  the  beat  means  of 
ensuring  the  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  slate. 

•*  In  estimating  the  natural  ro'ourci--  of  New  I  lamii-.hiru.  its  deposits  of  iron  and  copper,  and 
immense  ipiantities  of  granite  suited  to  the  purposes  ol  htiilding,  claim  consideration.  A  geologi¬ 
cal  survey,  under  the  authority  of  the  state,  i-  now  in  progress,  conducted  by  one  of  the  most 
Ssilful  geologists  of  New  England.  His  examinations  have  already  brought  to  light  the  existence 
of  sex  i  ral  extensive  beds  of  iron,  and  a  valuable  one  of  linns. tone,  not  hitherto  known,  which  will 
prove  sources  of  gieat  profit  to  the  state.  Iron  e\i>ts  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  The  ore  which 
lias  hitherto  been  chiefly  worked  is  at  Franconia  and  Lisbon,  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  slate, 
and  is  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  welding  from  Oo  to  7o  percent.  Ores 
of  copper  are  found  also  at  Franconia,  Warren.  Eaton,  and  other  places,  which  want  only  a 
judicious  investment  of  capital  and  labour  todevelope  their  treasures.  The  zinc  ore  mines  of 
Warren,  in  this  state,  are  described  as  abundant  and  rich.  A  very  rirh  mine  of  tin  ore  has  been 
discovered  b)  the  state  geologist,  in  the  tow  n  of  .laeksoti,  near  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains, 
which  prbtnisiss  to  yield  from  30  to  to  per  cent  in  pure  worked  ore.  This  is  the  first  workable 
tin  mine  that  .has  been  discovered  in  the  UuitiiJ  States.  In  the  tow n  of  Futon,  there  are  also 
extensive  de|w>sits  of  ores  of  zinc  and  lead,  mixed  in  some  of  the  strain  with  veins  of  silver,  which 


•*  Tiieie  i'  no  -late  width  po-'t-'u-s  greater  tptantilies  of  granite  soiled  to  the  purposes  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  ti:. in  New  Hampshire.  |*  At  various  points  on  the  very  margins,  or  near  the  kinks  of  the 


*  Under  the  din  ct  tax  apprai-nU  limb*  by  anthotity  nf  tie*  United  States  in  1798,  181.'),  and 
1  s.  | tii,.  v  ,,h,. it a.n  of  real  est.it,  in  New  1  lamp-hire  w  as  a-  f  d!nw»  :  - 

V.,1, . I  iai.ds,  hoii-es.  Ac.,  m  I  79*s— -g:|,|  7,,,o  |ie9.)  dollar-  ;  in  I) - 1 — ;  It.,  !U7, 823  dollars  ; 

in  |s*l.'i.  as, 7  ta. "7 1  dollars. 

Tile  total  Iiumher  of  du  elling-houses  in  New  Hump-hire  in  1798,  was  11.112. 
f  l  lie  largest  Stums  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hallux*  measured  seventy-two  feet  long  by  eight 
feet  Stpiare.  A  visit  to  the  Utiincy  (iianite  IJiiarrn- would  enlighten  some  ti|wm  this  suhject. 
I  have  a  few  d.n  .  ug*>  returned  from  a  ramble  in  that  part  of  the  eountry.  I  called  upon  Mr. 
Willard,  architect,  of  Hsi-ton.  and  engineer  nf  these  “extensive  ipiarries.'which  belong  to  the 
Exeliunge  (-'ornpativ*  of  New  York  ;  he  kindly  showed  me  the  work- — here  the  materials  for  the 
erection  of  the  exchange  are  obtained  :  at  the  time  I  wa.  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Millard  was  getting 
>ut  two  blocks  ul"  granite,  i  nch  measuring  eighty-two  fiet  long  by  eight  feet  square ;  the  same 
might  liave  been  obtained  sixteen  feet  -ipiare  if  it  had  been  necessary.  Tlit-e  immense  blocks, 
with  tlie  apparatus  n-etl.  they  appear  to  handle  w  ith  as  miirii  ease  as  n  stick  of  cord  wool.  The 
columns  for  the  new  custom  house  at  Huston  are  much  larger  than  those  .-drove  mentioned.  Mr. 
Willard  pointed  out  a  -put  when*  a  -tune  of  COO  tons  might  be  got  without  any  difficulty.  The 
mm  wen*  also  employed  io  getting  out  at.  entrance  for  a  buii.il-grooml  in  Trcmom-Jirect,  in  the 
Egyptian  style,  of  massive  block*,  with  soul,  neat  carving  —1‘ttbhc  Uri-rr. 
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Mcrrimac  and  Connecticut,  arc  found  immense  i ami  apparently  cxhnustless  ranges  of  thi-  <10111-. 
it  is  of  tin;  last  texture  and  colour,  and  some  of  the  quarries  are  quite  free  from  those  mnli  s  or 
other  mineral  properties,  which,  on  expo.itre  to  the  atmosphere,  mar  the  beamy  of  non  h  of  iho 
New  England  granite.  There  is  a  simile  ledge  of  granite,  remarkable  for  its  extent  and  the 
quality  of  the  stone,  situated  in  Concord,  the  capital  of  the  state,  and  within  -Vo  rod.  of  the 
Mcrrimac,  which  is  navigable  hence  to  llostun  hy  wav  of  the  Middlesex  eanal.  This  ledge  pre¬ 
sents  a  surface  of  massive  primitive  granite,  of  more  than  -loco  square-rods.  The  rift  of  the  stone 
is  very  perfect,  smooth,  and  regular,  and  splits  are  ca-dy  made  to  the  depth  0!  twelve  to  twenty 
feet,  and  of  almost  any  required  length.  The  face  of  this  grt.it  ledge,  which  parts  to  the  south¬ 
east.  rises  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-live  degrees  from  a  plane  of  the  luui/on.  to  the  height  of 
about  350  fret — and  the  entire  mass  from  all  that  appears,  ami  its  quality  has  been  tested  at  all 
points,  is  of  the  very  best  description  of  building-stone.  This  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  sample 
of  the  building  material  which  abounds  in  New  I  lampshire. 

“  Finances. — This  state  has  no  pithl  r  debt,  and,  as  a  government,  has  no  fixed  revenues.  It 
has  no  income  derived  from  any  railroad  or  canal,  or  any  corporation  whatever,  exeepttug  a  tax 
of  one-half  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock  of  hanks,  which  is  appropriated  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  free  srhools.  The  state  has  no  revenue  from  lauds,  or  auctions,  or  duties  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  if  we  may  except  a  small  lee  on  civil  coimni-iniK  all  of  which  got-*  into  the  treasury,  after 
deducting  the  salary  ( jl>0  dollar.)  of  the  secretary  of  -late.  The  government  is  supported  by  a 
ilirect  tax  levied  upon  the  people,  generally  of  about  OO.UOO  dollars  a  year,  which  covers  all  the 
expenses  of  the  government,  civil,  judicial,  and  miscellaneous.  There  are  lew  states  in  the  union 
where  the  laves  are  more  promptly  and  fairly  admlui.trre.1,  or  where  there  is.  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  a  more  /cations  cate  for  the  interests,  and  profound  regard  for  the  w  ill  of  the  people, 
than  in  N’ew  Hampshire.” 


commerce  and  navigation  of  new  Hampshire. 

The  early  trade  of  New  Hampshire,  as  well  as  of  the  other  New  England 
states,  consisted  chiefly  in  catching,  curing,  and  exporting  fish,  chiefly  to  Spain  ; 
the  exporting  of  furs,  purchased  at  the  trucking  houses  posted  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Mcrrimac  and  other  rivers,  and  lastly  in  exporting  timber,  especially  masts, 
after  the  year  H5G0.  For  a  century  after  that  period,  M'ew  Hampshire  supplied 
most  of  the  white  pine  masts  for  the  navy.  Live  oak  anti  other  kinds  of  oak, 
white  and  red  oak  staves,  hoops,  shingles,  anti  clapboards,  manufactured  by  the 
farmers  during  winter,  were  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods.  Fora  lorn:  time, 
the  taxes  were  paid  for  in  wood  and  provisions,  the  prices  being  fixed  by  official 
authority.  Thc-p rices,  in  1080,  were  u  liite  pine  merchantable  boards,  the  lllOO 
feet.  White  oak  pine  staves,  3/.  the  thousand  ;  ’red  oak  hogshead  sieves,  25'- 
the  thousand  ;  Indian  corn,  3j.  per  bu-hcl ;  wheat,  5v.  ;  malt,  Is.;  silver  being 
jhen  valued  at  fw.  R</.  per  ounce. 

The  quality  of  the  Mew  Hampshire  timber  is  extolled.  Mr.  J.  15.  Mooit, 
in  a  recent  article,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  on  the  commerce  and  resources 
of  New  Hampshire,  states: — 

"  The  limber  used  in  tin:  cot). miction  r  f  the  Constitution  frigate,  the  f.unoto  ‘  <  Ihl  Iron-iih 
w  is  taken  ftutn  tin:  womb  of  A  lieu-tow  n,  rut  the  border  of  tlie  .Merrim.ir,  lilty  miles  from  the 
shipyard.  .So  of  the  1  ndependeme.  7-1  ;  tbe  Congress,  mid  .event!  o.her  vessel,  of  war.  Ships  of 
war  were  also  built  at  Porotmntth,  in  early  times,  viz.  :  the  Fanlhland,  of  .il  guns,  in  lti'jo  ;  the 
Bedford  galley,  JJg  .guns,  in  llibti  ;  the  America,  of  to  guns,  in  I  7  IP  ;  the  Raleigh,  :lg  gutis.  in 
I  77G  ;  the  Ranger,  Its  gnus,  in  1777;  and  a  ship  of  74  guns,  called  the  America,  was  launched  at 
l’orlsimmth,  November  a,  ITe*-’,  and  presented  to  the  King  of  France,  by  the  rungtos  of  the 
United  States. 

Ship-building  has  always  been  a  considerable  hrti.irh  of  busTni-.s  at  I’urtsmouth.  I’rior  to 
the  revolution,  Kuropum  trader,  ratnc  thither  to  hwihl  »hips,  which  (la  y  Could  do  much  elu  :qwr 
than  at  home,  hy  reason  of  the  large  profit  on  the  good-  which  they  brought  ovtt  with  them,  dhe 
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nicrehaiils  of  Portsmouth  also  Imill  numerous  nliips.  of  200  ami  300  tons,  for  tlic  West  India 
I  railf.  Mot  of  llii-sc  wcr»  freighted  with  lumber,  li-li,  live-stock,  Ac.,  and  having  proceeded  to  the 
i-lands,  the  cargoes  were  excliauged  for  sugars,  which  were  taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships, 
and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the  colonies.  Other  vessels,  laden  with  spars  and  limber,  pro¬ 
ceeded  directly  for  the  llritish  ports,  ami  were  sold,  with  their  cargoes,  for  the  same  purpose, 
The  coasting  trade  to  the  southern  ports  was  an  evcliange  of  West  India  productions  for  corn, 
rice,  dour,  and  naval  stores,  portions  of  which  were  re-exported  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova 

“  The  foreign  trade,  properly  so  considered,  of  New  Hampshire,  before  the.  revolution,  wav 
very  inconsiderable.  Two  or  three  vowels  in  a  year  would  go  to  the  free  |xirts  of  the  l'renrh  and 
Dutch  West  Indies,  with  cargoes  of  lumber,  lish-oil,  and  provisions,  and  bring  home  'molasses  to 
he  di'tilled  ill  the  im/g  distillery  in  New  Hampshire.  One  vessel  a  year,  peritaps,  would  go  to 
the  Azores,  or  the  Canaries,  with  pipe  staves,  tisii,  and  provisions,  and  return  with  a  cargo  of  wine, 
tiie  halanc  of  which  was  paid  in  cadi  or  bilk  ;  and  sometimes  a  ship,  which  liad  been  to  England, 
would  get  a  freight  to  Lisbon;  or  Cadiz,  and  return  laden  with  salt  and  fruit.  The  foreign 
entrances  and  clei  ranccs  at  the  port  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  nine  years  preceding  1773,  were  as 
follows  : — 


*•  During  the  period  of  the  war.  not  only  this  branch  of  trade,  hut  the  domestic  and  lumber 
trade,  were  suspended;  ami  the  people  were  thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  agriculture. 
And  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  fact  illustrating  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  that  they  not  only  produced  sufficient  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  period  of  war.  under  all 
the  burdens  it  imposed,  biit  rx/mrlcd  large  quantities  of  com  ;  while,  before'the  revolution,  consi¬ 
derable  quantities  were  imported  for  necessary  consumption. 
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“  There  are  records  existing  which  go  to  show  that  in  addition  to  the  exports  above-mentioned, 
nearlv  liaifas  much  more  was  smuggled  from  New  Hampshire  during  the  revolution,  chiefly  into 
Nova  Scotia— the  country  which,  according  to  laird  Sheffield’s  calculation,  was  to  supply  the  West 
Ijidios  with  provisions! 

“  As  early  as  1008,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  (w  hich  then  included  New  Hampshire,) 
passed  an  order,  reserving  for  public  use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of  William  HE,  a  surveyor  of  the  woods 
wav  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Helleinont  >0  came  acts  to  tic 
pa-sed  fur  the  preservation  of  white  pine  trees  in  New  Hampshire,  .Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 
Under  tjuecn  Anne,  the  people  wore  forbidden  to  cut  any  such  trees  without  leave  of  the  sur- 
vevur,  who  was  ordered  to  mark  all  such  us  were  lit  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  keen  a  register  of 
them.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kept  up  between  the  people  and  the  surveyors ;  lines  were  ex¬ 
acted;  ma-t  trees  were  purposely  destroyed  ;  and  the  subject  was  perpetually  dwelt  upon  by  the 
royal  governors  in  their  despatches  home. 

'•  in  the  province  of  New  .Hampshire,  were  great  numbers  of  pitch  pine  trees,  unlit  for  masts, 
but  capable  of  yielding  tar  and  turpentine.  A  company  of  merchants  of  Portsmouth,  in  1718, 
undertook  to  monopolise  the  manufacture,  and  they. employed  a  great  many  labourers  ;  but  after 
many  thousand  trees  had  beer/  prepared  for  use,  such  was  the  hatred  of  monopoly  among  the 
beck  woodsmen,  tlrnt  a  greater  portion  of  the  trees  were  secretly  destroyed  by  unknown  hands.  A 
law  was  then  passed  making  tar  at  20s.  per  barrel,  receivable  in  payment  of  public  taxes,  which 
encouraged  the  manufacture  for  a  time.  Hut  another  law  being  soon  afterwards  passed  laying  a 
penalty  on  the  injuring  of  trees  for  drawing  turpentine,  only  provoked  a  wanton  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  ;  "the  trees  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  manufacture,  which  for  n  time  was  a  source  of  consi¬ 
derable  profit  to  the  colony,  was  soon  afterwards  discontinued  altogether. 

“  In  the  answers  to  the  oueries  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  prepared  in  1730,  the 
following  account  of  the  trade,  Ac.,  of  New  Hampshire  is  given. 
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“dm  4.  The  trade  of  the- province  t-  lumber  and  li-h.  Tlir  immlirr  of  >lnpj>ir>^  belonging 
to  the  province  arc  ‘ive,  consisting  >>l’  nbo;;;  don  ton.;  ami  there  are  about  .’ilX)  or  -100  ton*  of 
other  'hipping  flint  trade  to  ri-  -aunualh  i  nor  belonging  to  tin-  province.  Tin-  -euljriMg  ni',:i  are 
about  forty.  The  trade  Ls  murb  tin-  -aim.'  a.  it  ba.  been  for  -nun*  years  pa-t. 

“  I  lie  province  malice  u-e  ol  all  sorts  of  Hriii.ii  niuuulhcturi--,  amounting  to  about  jOOO/. 
sterling,  annually,  in  value*,  which  an.*,  bail  priin-’puily  front  llo-ton. 

”  li.  Tin*  tr.iclr*  of  ibis  province*  to  oilier  plantations  j-  to  tin*  ( ’arrtbhoe  i-lands,  u hither  we 
•n-m]  lumber  anel  lidi,  am!  receive  for  it  rum.  -ugir,  mola— e*«.  ami  rottoii  ;  anil  as  to  the  trade 
from  Itrinv  to  Europe,  it  is  to  Spain  or  Portugal,  fouu  when*-e  our  v>*-<  I*  brim;  bomo  salt. 

”  Tin*  natural  produce;  of  tin*  ronntrv  is  timber  fof  various  kim!-,  vi/..  principally  oak,  pine, 
hemlock,  eisli.  bcirh,  anil  bircb)  and  lisb,  ami  tiny  arc  llmnnlv  rommoditics  of  the  place.  The  tim¬ 
ber  n  gcnetally  manufactured  into  beams,  planks,  knees,  boaril-.  clapboard*,  -Iiingle-',  and  stave-,  ami 
sometimes  into  bouse-  frames  ;  anti  tile  value  of  those*  rommeiditics  annually  exported  tium  lienee 
to  Europe  anel  the  Wot  India  islands,  is  aboeit  llXNli.  sterling.  I’e-sidos  « hat  is  aliove-mentioncd, 
the  coasting  sloops  from  Hoston,  carry  from  hence  thither,  in  lish  and  timber,  about  jttiil)/.  per 
annum. 

“  At  this  period  f  1 7:30)  the  popr-S-s.  of  the  province  of  New  Hampshire  was  about  10,000  j 
and  a  large;  portion  of  their  trade  f!  v  .  «ed  through  Massachusetts,  as  has  hceti  the  rase  down 
to  the  proem  elay. 

••  It  will  he*  seen  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  statistics 
of  the  New  England  colonies  prior  to  the  revolution.  No  general  account  was  kept  id  the  ar¬ 
ticle's  of  proelnce,  or  of  the  state  of  agriculture-.  Miami  fart  tire  s,  and  commerce.  I'e-.iph-  were 
thinly  .se-attcred  over  a  wide  space  of  country,  artel  mainly  occupied  in  Mihduing  the  forests  ami 
procuring  the  means  of  subsistence*.  The  custom-house  records  were  rarely  if  ever  published, and 
many  of  them  were  lost.  The  returns  pnldishe*d  in  London,  in  some  respects  imperfect,  present, 
the  only  view  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  New  England  w  hie-li  can  he  loimi)  prior  to  IT.iO. 
These  returns  elo  not  designate  the  commerce-  eif  the  separate  colonies,  all  the  New-  Kngland  set¬ 
tlements  being  included  in  one  general  return.  The  proportion,  however,  which  New  Hampshire 
Imre,  prior  to  the  revolution,  in  rln-  e-omnu-re-e  of  tin*  country,  was  greater  than  it  lu*  he*-n  at 
any  subscepicnt  period,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  periods  of  the  non-inlercimrse,  embargo,  and 
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After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  the  eomnn-rirofNi-vr  Hampshire  gradually  increased 
until  the  period  win  n  the  nets  ol  non-intercourse,  embargo,  anel  other  step*  preceding  the  war  *.f 
|HI*J,  took  place.  Dining  the  war  a  large  number  of  vessels  were  laid  up,  some  were*  lost,  others 
sold  or  broken  up,  and  lln-tr  registers  surrendered  On  the  conclusion  eif  pence  the  tonnage;  of 
the;  port  again  went  up  to  its  former  amount  ;  the  fishing  hudticss  was  resumed,  nriel  the  carrying 
anil  ervasting  traele  increases!.  For  a  few  years  past  the;  navigation  of  Portsmouth  has  increased, 
and  the  trade  coastwise  and  to  Europe;  has  nearly  doubled. 

The;  American  tonnage  employed  ill  the  ti-herii-  is  almost  cxt-ltisiv  ely  owned  in  Nesv  England, 
and  princi|ially  in  Massachusetts ;  the  pre>|iortion  held  by  that  -late,  in  a  serie*  ol  twenty  years, 
having  lies-n  rather  more  tiia*i  four  to  one,  as  compared  to  the  whole  population  ;  hut  tin-  propor¬ 
tion  of  tonnage!  employed  in  the-e  pursuits,  held  by  the  riti/ens  of  Fort-mouth,  tlm  only  port  in 
New.  Hnni[>shiro,  when  compares!  with  that  of  Ito-t.m,  the  principal  mart  of  .Ma-*aelm-eit«.  t- 
ve-rv  nearly  eeptal  ;  tliat  for  Portsmouth  being  about  four  ItMl.j  torn  to  each  inhabitant,  and  that 
of  Uostotf  being  only  about  four  oM-!>o. 

For  some  years  considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the*  mackerel  li-'aery.  andal-o  to  the 
whale  fishery,’  l>v  a  company  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  eptantilv  of  elried  and  smokeel  ti-h 
prexlnced  in  IS.*)!),  was  2H.tl57  eptinlals  :  ami  of  whale  anil  other  li«h  Otis,  tb.'J.'t  l  gallon*. 

Ship  (wilding,  lliough  le>s  extensively  pursued  than  in  svime  formeryenrs,  is  carried  nti  to  some 
extent  at  .Portsmouth.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  nutnlicr.  class,  and  tonnage,  of  those  built 
within  iftc  last  few  years. 
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The  sniue  of  the  ships  and  vessel*  built  in  1839,  is  estimated  at  78,000  dollar*. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  New  Hampshire,  from  1791  to  1S3S. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concoxd  lie*  on  both  sides  of  the  Mcrrimac  river,  in  43  deg.  12  min.  29  see.  north  lati¬ 
tude,  71  deg.  29  min.  wen  longitude,  65  mile*  north-north-west  of  Motion,  Massachusetts,  146 
south-west  of  Augusta,  Maine,  97  south-east  of  Montpellier,  Vermont,  153  north-etui  of  Albany, 
New  York,  4B1  from  Washington.  There  arc  two  bridges  across  the  Merrimac.  The  village,  con¬ 
taining  “290  houses,  is  on  the  west  side  of  th8  rirer,  and  extends  nearly  two  miles  between  the 
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bridge*.  There  arc  also  two  other  small  villages  in  the  township.  Through  Concord  river, 
which  is  made  navigable  for  boats,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals,  and  the  Middlesex  canal,  and  a 
railroad 'recently  finished,  a  communication  is  formrd  with  Boston,  where  its  tradccemres.  Tliere 
are  live  churches,  and  a  court-house,  gaol,  Ac.  The  state .house  is  built  of  hewn  granite.  It  is  1  JO 
feet  by  49,  with  a  projection  in  the  centre  of  four  feet  on  each  front  ;  it  cost  00,000  dollars.  'I  In¬ 
state  prison  is  a  solid  structure  ofgranilr,  rofeft,  by  30,  surrounded  by  a  high  stone  wall.  Tin- 
falls  in  the  Mcrrimac,  and  the  locks  at  this  place,  afford  great  water  power.  There  were  in  18-to 
thirty-six  stores,  capital  149,900  dollars;  liardwarc  and  cutlery  produced,  value  40,810  dollars  ; 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  capital  .1000  dollars  ; 
two  potteries,  four  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills,  one  paper  factory,  ten  printing  offices,  five  binderies, 
sis  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical,  capital  48,950  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  197,000 
dollars.  Onenradcmy,  180 students,  twentv-eight  schools,  1180  scholars.  Population,  4897. 

Dove*  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pbcafaqua  river,  in  43  deg.  13  min.  north  Latitude,  70 
deg.  54  min.  wot  longitude,  12  miles  north-wot-by-north  of  Portsmouth,  39  east  of  Concord,  50 
south-west  of  Portland,  CO  north  of  Boston,  495  from  Washington.  Population,  lO.’O,  2871  ;  '830, 
5449;  1840,6458.  It  is  watered  by  tin- C'ocheco  and  Black  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Piscata- 
qua.  It  is  the  Oldest  town  in  the  state,  the  first  settlement  iiaving  been  made  in  1023,  on  a 
iwatitiful  peninsula,  between  tbe  BL-ick  and  Piscataipra  river*,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing.  Tire 
pretty  village  of  Dover  is  built  around  the  lower  falls  of  Cocheco,  where  the  water  descends  sud¬ 
denly  32  j  hit.  affording  abundant  water  power,  and  the  river  never  rises  so  as  to  endanger  the 
mills  on  it.  These  falls  are  at  the  head  of  tide  water,  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean,  admitting 
ordinary  river  craft  up  to  the  mills,  and  larger  vessels  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  This  town  has  a 
court  house,  gaol, a  bank, several  churches,  and  several  manufactures,  and  owns  shipping  and  small 
crafl.  It  is  one  of  the  most  Jourisliiug  places  in  the  state.  There  were,  in  1H40,  sixty  stores, 
capital  248,581  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollars;  four  cotton 
factories,  28,666  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  1,056,000 
lolLsrs :  three  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  capital  10,888  dollars;  four  grist  mills, 
three  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  ami  one  periodical.  Total  ca¬ 
pital  in  manufactures,  1,166,644  dollars.  Three  academies,  ninety-eight  students,  twenty-seven 
schools,  1 1 93  scholars. —  Official  Returns,  U.  .S.  t7«r. 

llANovga  is  situated  on  the  Connecticut  river,  over  which  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it  witii  Nor¬ 
wich,  Vermont.  The  surface  is  pleasantly  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  .Moose  mountain,  an 
elevated  ridge,  crosses  the  east  part  of  the  town  from  north  to  south.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  plain,  lialf  a  mile  cast  of  the  river,  and  las  a  ,  onsidcrahle  number  of  neat  buildings, 
mostly  ranged  round  a  square  of  about  twelve  acres.  1 1  contains  a  Congregational  church,  several 
stores,  and  the  buildings  of  Dartmouth  College,  nn  old  and  highly  respectable  institution.  It  was 
founded  in  1 770, and  contains  including  the  Medical  Institution,  a  president,  fifteen  professors  or 
other  instructors,  las  lad  2052  alumni,  las  340  students,  and  16.500  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The 
commencement  is  on  the  last  Thursday  in  July.  The  Medical  Institution  was  instituted  in  1797, 
w  hen  there  were  but  three  others  existing  in  the  United  .States,  has  six  professors,  seventy-two 
students,  and  lias  liad  577  graduates.  'Die  annual  course  of  lectures  commences  on  the  first  or 
second  Thursday  in  August.  There  arc  three  buildings  of  the  institution  :  the  centre  or  principal 
one  of  wood.  150  feel  by  50,  for  under-graduates  ;  a  medical  building.  75  fret  by  31,  north  of  it. 
and  a  chapel,  Ac.,  a  corresponding  building,  south.  There  are  in  the  town  ten  stores,  capital 
30,200  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  fulling  mill,  two  grist  mills,  right  saw  mills,  two  printing  offices, 
.-••e  weekly  newspaper,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  28,850  dollars-  One  college, 
•fl>4  students,  sixteen  schools,  512  scholars.  Population,  201:1. — Official  Returns,  V.  .5’.  Onz. 

llsvEKKitt.  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Incorporated  in  1764. 
Watered  by  Hagen's  and  Olivcrian  brooks,  which  flow  into  the  Connecticut  river.  The  princqral 
village,  called  Haverhill  Corner,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Olivcrian  brook,  near 
its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut  river.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  hanking  bouse,  an  aca¬ 
demy,  a  Congregational  church,  a  priming  office,  and  aiiout  sixty  dwellings,  many  of  them  Irnnd- 
some.  Tliere  were,  in  18J0,  in  the  town  six  stores,  capital  23iJO  dollars;  two  tanneries,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  paper,  four  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  40,075 
dollars.  Nine  schools,  532  scholars.  Population.  2784. — Official  Returns,  U.  .S'.  Hen. 

Manchester. — Mcrrimac  river  runs  on  its  wot  border,  and  affords  on  extensive  water  power. 
Ma*«abc*ic  pond,  a  large  Ixxly  of  water,  lies  on  its  east  border.  The  canal  around  Amoskeag  falls, 
in  the  Mcrrimac,  is  in  this  town.  'Hie  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  hut  fertile  on  the  river.  Incorpo¬ 
rated  in  1751.  A  flourishing  manufacturing  village  is  rising  up  at  the  falls.  There  were,  in  1840, 
in  the  town,  thirty-one  stores,  capital  66,945  dollars  ;  three  llmiber  yards,  capital  18,000  tlolkirs  ; 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers, 
four  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  569,512  dollars.  Eight  schools,  950 
scholars.  Population,  Official  Returns,  U.  .<?.  Gaz. 

Mi  REnrm. —  Winnipiscogee  lake  bounds  it  t,n  the  east,  and  in  the  north  part  is  a  large  pond  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  two  miles  long  and  one  wide.  Great  bay  projects  into  its  south  part.  Ovrr  the 
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Oilil.  i  „(  U  imiipiseogre  lake  i*  a  bridge.  Hi  re  is  a  neat  village,  which  rmitainva  court  house,  nn 
academe,  a  <  ougreguti'iual  rlitirrh,  a  liank.  -everal  mills  nrd  manufactories,  ami  about  fifty  dwell¬ 
ings.  Tile  township  liad.  ill  l*|U.  twenty  -tores  capital  d’V-'OO  dollar*  ;  three  tanner  ir*.  one 
gnet  null,  thru-  saw  mill-,  twenty  schools,  7, *7  scholar*.  Population,  &kil. — Official  Helu'mt, 
V.  S 

N  v-ni  v  i-  situated  on  the  west  -ids.  of  the  Merrirnac  river.  It  is  level  on  the  east  nnil  uneven 
on  tl  ••  v. . t -  The  Mill  i«  fertile.  Watered  by  the  Nashua  river.  The  village  it  situated  on  the 
III. till  -i.le  I.|  the  Nashua  riser,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Merrirnac,  and  contain*  right  churches, 
lifts  stores  ami  -.serai  dwellings.  The  river  fall*  sixty-tivc  feet  in  two  miles,  anil  produces  an 
evt-  ti-ise  water  power,  anil  here  are  large  cotton  factories.  There  were,  in  I, *-10,  in  the  town, 
fifty  ‘ton-,  capital  l‘29,7i>G  dollar-  ;  live  rotten  factories,  .‘If ..'11 9  spindle*,  one  tannery,  otic 
potter*.  tw  o  printing  ofliei-*,  two  weekly  newsjwpcr*,  three  saw  mills.  I  Capital  in  manufactures, 
l.-fif.-ftnt  ihdlars.  One  academy.  2U  student-,  thirty-fix  school*,  147G  scholar*.  l'bpuJation, 
Glial. —  Official  llrlurn’,  U.  S.  (in:. 

I’oRisHoi  Tit  is  situates!  in  4:1  dec.  a  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  45  min.  west  longitude, 
from  (ireenu  ic!i,  i.nd  G  deg.  g.l  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  rs  14  miles  east- 
north-east  from  liseter,  2 1  north  from  Ncwhuryport,  4a  past-sou tlwast  from  Concord,  54  fOiltli- 
stHith-wot  from  I'ottLmd.  51  north  from  Hosion,  and  4 'III  from  ashington.  1  lie  population 
in  1*10  wa*  I.'IIII;  tn  IS-Jt>,  7:lg7;  in  IK‘10,  HOteg  :  in  IP  10.  7KH7.  It  is  the  largest  town  and 
the  only  sra-port  in  the  state,  -itunteil  ort  a  peninsula  oil  the  south  side  of  the  Piscataqua  river, 
three  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  land  rising  gradually  from 
the  harixtur.  It  is  well  built,  and  many  of  the  lioii.-e*  are  large  and  liaiidsome.  The  public 
buildings  and  institution*  are.  chiefly,  eight  ..hurt lies,  a  court  house,  a  gnu),  an  academy,  nn  nthe- 
[iiimiii, with  a  library,  collections  in  nal.t’al  history,  ,kc.,  an  nlinshmise,  and  a  state  lunatic 
a-vlum.  It  has  an  evcellrnt  li.ttlw.mr.  with  forty  feel  of  water  in  the  channel  nt  low  tide,  raid 
protected  by  it,  i-Linils  au>!  headlands  from  all  winds.  The  l’i-catnipm.  opp<  site  the  town,  is 
from  one-half  to  three-fotutbs  of  a  mile  wide ;  anil  tills*  tide,  which  rise*  ten  feet,  flows  with 
so  rapid  a  current  as  to  keep  the  harbour  Tree  from  ire.  The  main  clutnnel  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Great  island,  or  Newcastle,  and  is  defended  hv  Fort  Constitution,  on  Great  island,  and  fort 
M ‘Clary,  in  Kittery,  opposite.  There  arc  also  Fort  Sullivan  and  Fort  "  aMiingtcm  on  two  other 
islands,  which  arc  not  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  al-o  an  entrance  on  the  south  side 
of  Great  island,  called  Little  Harbour,  hut  the  water  is  shallow.  Tlrvrc  is  a  lig', .ihmt.se  on 
Grrat  island.  This  island  contains  4  5*  acre*,  end  constitutes  the  township  of  New  eristic,  and  it  is 
connected  to  I'oitsmoulh  by  n  bridge,  erected  in  lK-1,  Portsmouth  is  also  ronuet  ted  to  Kittetv 
by  two  bridges, one  of  which  is  I7.it.1,  and  tin-  other  1*0  feet  in  length. —  f/. 

There  is  a  national  dockyard  on  Navy  Island,  and  several  mercantile  shipping  yard*.  Ports¬ 
mouth  nirrir*  on  the  fisheries  arid  foreign  a*  well  a*  coasting  trade.  The  registered  tonnage  of 
the  port  in  IK  1:1,  amounted  to  1:1,9 Ip  tons  ;  nnd  the  liceu-ed,  or  lisliing  and  coasting,  *790  tom  ; 
total,  ‘J-.’.ll/U  tons,  being  a  d.-crea-e  -incc  1840,  of  5297  tom.  Notwithstanding  the  known  wealth 
of  the  town,  the  population  has,  jt  will  lie  observed.  dimini-slied.  Tliis  is  accounted  for,  Iroin  en¬ 
terprise  removing  from  it  to  a  more  extended  field  for  t  mployment.  In  1840,  there  were  fn 
Portsmouth  eigh . t-s-n  foreign  commercial,  and  six  commercial  houses;  capital  employed,  1 ,2.1 1 2,1  * I 
dollars  ;  1.17  retail  siotrs,  capital.  gT.-vAXI  dolhtrs  ;  capital  employed  in  all  manufactute*.  Ifs7.thH> 
dollar*  :  six  lumber  yard*,  four  furnaces,  one  w,  o'. leu  factory,  one  fulling,  two  flour,  two  grist 
mills,  one  rope  walk,  three  printing  oflico,  three  book  binderies,  two  weekly  rx'Wsjmpers,  three 
academies,  I  .‘vs  student*,  sixteen  school*,  go-go  Mholars. — Official  Hehirm. 

(inf  rs town  i*  situated  sixteen  miles  south  of  Concord,  on  the  Piscatarpia.  In  1840,  popu¬ 
lation  g:J7G,  with  eight  -tore,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen,  and  three  cotton  factories,  time 
lamifii.s,  three  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  mills ;  capital  employed  in  manufacture*,  1 19,515  dollars. 
—  (trfrt/j/  ttrturnt. 

*j (fill k i. ntiin,  on  (lit-  (’..ni.MH'ook.  had,  in  ISIO.  *J4.V>  ii.luhitAntJ.fijtht  Metres  one  fulling  mill,, 
out'  tamicrv,  four  and  W^rn  -.iw  mill-*;  capita)  enipl*»\«*d  in  manufacturr-s  *2if.’N*0  dollar*. 

Ki  Mtiiatcd  on  a  plain  <m  the  iu*t  %nlr  and  mar  A-dno-nd  riw  r,  contained,  in  a 

court  Iioum*.  rhnrrh,  t»riit\-fn(;  Mon-s  r»m*  Jiimacr,  one  fulling  mill,  orir  w<w>llon  factory, 
two  ^l;ui  f.irlorics,  two  tanm-Vic,  mir  hinder}  work,  two  printing  offices  two  wevKIv  paper*,  nnd 
three  pcrimlioal  work-*,  three  gri-t,  uric  oil,  «nd  M-irn  mitU  ;  capital  employed  in  manufac¬ 
tures  yd,2o‘J  dollar-.;  two  academies  gfil  MirJent*.  thirteen  *clu»oU,  scholar**  ^ 

.Soio  k-woi.Tii  town-hip  contain-  (ircat  Tails  Village,  to  witiitii  a  mile  of  winch  vcv«cU  of  2a0 
torw  a<ccnd  from  tin1  mm.  In  lti  tO  it  rontaiutt!  four  churcho*,  with  ‘J.jtKt  inlwhitant*.  Ihc 
w hole  township  cmvtaim d  thirtv  »toft-s,  two  gri»t  milU,  twcl\c  fullinj;  milNf  one  wrotdlcn  factory, 
four  cotton  factories  with  toJ-JI  ;  capital  ernployctl  in  manufacture#,  096,250  dol¬ 

lar* 

Ti  t.*  tttoRot  t.ir,  —  Thr  -urf.ic**  of  thi^  townvlup  is  tmevrn  ;  .-oil  frrtih*,  and  cxctrllcut  nmr  the 
*trmm*.  I>raiiuad  hv  ( 'ontiHW’mik  nwr  nml  it-  hranch*^,  which  afford  gtxxi  water  |»owcr.  fdtar- 
tcird  .n  IT;is,  Jt  hi.  >i\  -tores,  c.ipitui  dollar*  ;  two  fulling  mill.,  two  woollen  factoric, 
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five  cotton  fivrtories,  (1014  spindles,  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  fir  grist  mill-, 
jeven  saw  mills.  Capital  employed  in  manufactures,  .‘109, 22.7  dolLirs.  One  araJt-.rm,  ninety  stu¬ 
dents,  thirteen  school*.  157  I  scholars.  I’optilntion,  2Hi.'t. —  Official  Jlclurm. 

1‘. \ kt r  n. — The  sod  of  this  township  is  moderately  good,  and  well  militated.  Tile  village  i« 
situated  on  Kxcter  river,  a  branch  of  the  l’iscataqua,  at  the  head  of  tide  water.  'Hie  fall-  h--re 
afford  great  water  power.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  liank,  three  churches — two  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  one  llaptist — and  a  well  endowed  academy.  Hie  river- is  navigable  to  this  place  lor 
vessels  of  AOO  tons  burden.  The  township,  in  In  10,  containeil  thirty  stores,  capital  07.2  to  dollars  ; 
four  tanneries,  one  powder  mill,  three  potteries,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing  odices,  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  newspapers,  four  academics,  277  students,  twelve  schools,  010  schokirs. 
Population,  2927. —  Official  lift  unit.  - 

KociiksTM  — Salmon  falls  river,  which  bounds  this  township  on  the  north-east,  and  Coohcen 
river,  which  drains  it,  atfurd  water  power.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  milch  of  the  soil  is  fertile. 
Incorporated  in  1722.  There  is  a  considctable  village  at  the  tails  on  Corhccn  river.  It  had, 
in  into,  eleven  stores  capital  2.‘1,.‘100  dollar)  ;  four  fulling  mill*,  three  woollen  (hrtorir*.  two  tan¬ 
neries.  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills.  Capital  employ  cd  in  manufactures,  70.1.7O 
dollars.  Seventeen  schools,  788  scholars.  Population,  24:11. —  Official  Returns. 


III.  VERMONT. 

Vermont  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada t  on  the  en-t  by  New  Hampshire;  on 
the  south  by  Massachusetts  ;  and  on  the  west  by  New  York;  from  w  hirli  it  is  ehiedy  separated 
by  Lake  Champlain.  It  lies  between  42  deg.  J4  min.,  and  17  d,-g.  north  latitude,  and  between 
71  deg.  . 18  mill.,  and  7.1  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude.  It  i<  177  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  90  miles  broad  on  the  northern  boundary,  and  40  on  the  m  ithrrn,  and  contains  10,212  square 
miles,  li-j.'l'i.Gr'O  arres.  The  population  In  1700.  nas  K.7.7!io ;  in  1800,  1 ,7  1, 4  b. 7 ;  in  1810, 
217,1195;  in  1820,  23.7,764  .  in  I8.'0I,  2H0.679 ;  in  18 10,  201.0 to.  Of  these.  I  16,37-11  arc  white 
males;  144,810  are  « bite  females  ;  :><il  coloured  males;  :if>t>  r,  loured  female*.  Employed  in 
agriculture,  72,120;  in  commerce,  ItlO.'l  ;  in  manufactures  and  trade*,  12,171  ;  navigating  the 
ocean,  riv  ers,  2  c.,  1H7  ;  learned  profession.*,  Ac..  I  JO  —  ( ffn  ml  Returns,  V.  ,S.  (>az. 

The  state  is  dividtd  into  fourteen  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1810,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follow*  : — Addiso.i,  2-1, .7*2.  (’.  Midilti  bury  ;  llerinington,  1G,072,  C.  llenningtoii 
and  Manchester;  Cahdonia,  21,891,  C.  Danville;  Chittenden.  22.977,  C.  Ilurlington;  I.-*,  v, 
4-2215,  CY  Gtiildltall ;  franklin,  21,2:11,  C.  St.  A  Ikin'-  ;  Crand  1-le,  :1983,  North  Hero; 
Lamoille,  10,47.7,  C.  Hvilepark  ;  Orange,  27,073,  C.  Chelsea;  Orhati*.  1:1,(811,  Ira-hnrg; 
Holland.  30.699,  C.  Mnllunil ;  Washington,  .2:1,700,  C.  Montpellier ;  Windham,  27,112.  C.  New- 
lane;  Windsor,  40,2.7(5,  C.  W  iui’-or  and  W  ood-toek.—  Official  llclitrus. 

Vermont  is  u  hilly  nr  mountainous  country.  To  the  distance  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  cast  of 
I-ake  Cliamplain  the  country  i*  moderately  uneven,  and  gem  rally  very  fertile.  Hie  soil  i-  gene¬ 
rally-  deep,  rich,  moist,  of  a  Jark  colour,  loamy,  ami  seldom  patched  with  drought. 

On  the  liorder  of  the  streams  it  is  aline'-. I  and  most  productive,  although  some  of  the  upland, 
arc  almost  of  equal  fcrt-lity,  Whrat  is  extensively  cultivated,  particularly  on  the  we.-t  side  of  the 
mountains.  Uai Icy,  rye,  oats,  peas,  flax,  and  potatoes,  floitri.h  in  aM  (eirts  of  the  state.  Indian 
corn  thrive*,  and  apple*  are  abundantly  produced  ;  much  of  the  mountain  territory  atford  excel, 
lent  gracing,  and  great  number*  of  cattle  are  annually  driven  from  the  state  for  rale. 

A  ctiain  of  mountains,  called  the  Creen  numnlains,  from  which  the  stale  takes  it*  name,  ritn- 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  being  in  the  south  l>art  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  with 
»ome  intervening  valievs.  Near  the  centre  of  tin-  state  the  range  divides  into  two  parts  ;  ti  e 
western  continues  north,  and.  though  hroUiiT-kas  the  highr-t  summits;  while  the  eastern  pu*-i  * 
in  a  nortli-east  direction,  in  an  unbroken  diain.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  thi*  immense  lurrier 
lias  a  tiassnge  through  it,  without  even  any  high  hills.  '1  In- southern  blanch  of  Onion  liver,  which 
flows  into  Lake  Champlain,  lets  its.  source  very  near  to  if  nut  in  tin-  Mini-  swamp  w  ith  the  head 
of  White  river,  which  doves  it, to  the  Coii'icctirur.  The  road  jci-ems  along  tlu-*e  stream*  from 
Ilurlington  through  .Montpellier  to  Hartford,  Vermont,  willmiil,  any  run*idi-rable  elevation-  or 
depressions,  and  is  railed  the  valley  road,  presenting  much  grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  It  pas.,-* 
near  the  base  of  Camel  s  Rump,  one  of  tin*  bighost  peaks  of  the  (irern  mountain*.  IVfore  the 
mountain  divides,  Killington  I  Yak,  :I677  feet  above  the  level  ul  the  sea,  is  the  highest  summit, 
but  there  arc  two  higher  summits  after  it  divide*,  which  are-in  the  western  range.  Thr»eare 
Caiml’s  Kump,  on  the  south  sale  of  Onion  river,  which  is  4188  feel  high,  and  Mnti*lie|il  moun¬ 
tain,  the  highest  of  all.  on  the  north  side  of  Onion  river,  which  is  -1279  feel  high,  din-  land  hi 
the  part  of  the  state  east  of  the  mountain  ridge,  is  more  hilly  than  tlint  on  the  we-tern  sale. 
The  natural  growth  of  the  soil,  on  the  east  of  the  mountain*,  is  hirt-h,  hecrh,  maple,  ash,  elm,  and 
butternut  ;  and  on  the  wot  the  growth  of  liard  wood  is  intermixed  with  pine  and  other  tvir- 
greens. —  V,  H.  (jax. 
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In  18-10.  there  were  in  this  itnio,  62,402  horse*  and  mnles ;  384,341  neat  cattle;  1,681,619 
sheep  ;  '.’03,800  swine  ;  poultry  In  the  vnhie  of  13 1,378  dollars.  There  were  produced  495,800 
bushels  of  wheat  ;  34,781  bushels  of  lories  ;  2.222,584  bushels  of  oats  ;  230,99:1  bushels  of  rye  ; 
228.410  bushels  of  buckwheat  i  8,009,751  bushels  of  potatoes;  1,119,678  bushels  of  Indian  com  : 
830,739  tons  of  hay  ;  29  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  4286  pounds  of  silk  cocoons  ;  3,699,235  pounds 
of  wool  ;  4,647.934  (rounds  of  sugar  ;  48,137  (rounds  of  hops  ;  4660  of  wax.  The  products  of  the 
dairy  amounted  in  value  to  2  008,757  dollars;  of  the  orchard,  to  213,944  dollars  ;  of  lumber,  to 
349,9  )9  dollars  ;  718  tons  of  (rot  and  pearl  ashes  were  made. — Official  Return. 

J  he  exports  consist  of  (rot  and  (rearl  ashes,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  flax,  litc  cattle,  grain.  See. 
The  cx|x>rt  trade  east  of  the  highlands,  is  chiefly  to  Boston  and  Hartford  ;  and  of  the  country  west 
the  produrc  is  exported  south  to  New  York,  and  north  to  Montreal  :  to  the  latter  it  has  a  ready 
access  through  Lake  Clinmplain,  and  to  the  former  by  the  Champlain  canal  to  the  Hudson  river. 

The  rlirnale  is  healthy,  though  the  winters  are  severely  cold.  The  snow  generally  lies  on  the 
pound  from  December  to  March,  and  is  often  from  two  to.  :x.  feet  deep  on  the  mountains. 
1‘he  temperature  in  winter  is  several  degrees  raider  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  the 
islands,  laike  Cliampiain  is  generally  frozen  over  until  about  the  1st  of  February. 

'Hie  principal  rivers  flow  into  Lake  Champlain.  They  are  the  Otter  Creek,  85  miles  long, 
and  navigable  for  sloops  six  miles  to  Vrrgennes.  Onion  river  is  80  miles  long,  and  runs  into  the 
lake  four  miles  north  of  llielington.  Lamoille  is  70  miles  long,  and  Missisquc  about  the  same 
length.  Small  lioats  ascend  these  streams  to  their  lower  cascades,  of  which  there  are  several, 
which  furnish  abundant  c.aler  |>ower  for  mills.  The  principal  rivers  on  the  cast  side  of  the  high¬ 
lands,  which  flow  into  '.be  Connecticut,  are  Deerfield,  White,  Black,  nnd  I’asuxnsic  streams. 

'Hie  area  of  Like  Cliamplaiii,  afxmt  two-thirds  of  which  is  within  Vermont,  is  estimated  at 
alxmt  900  square  rr.’L..  Like  Meinphrcmagog,  which  lies  partly  iti  Vermont  and  partly  in 
Canada,  i-  forty  miles  long,  and  s  -ven  or  eight  broad.  Lake  Bombazine  nnd  Salisbury  l’ond  arc 
considerable  Lelies  of  water.  'I  he  islands  of  J-ale  Champlain  are  numerous,  nnd  some  of  them 
are  large,  fertile,  and  inhabited.  The  liarbours  on  Lake  Cliampiain,  arc  St.  Alban’s,  Burlington, 
and  Vergenrio* — f .S'.  Cut 

Burlington  is  the  largest  and  mod  commercial  town  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns 
are  Middlehiirv,  St.  Alkalis.  Rutland,  and  Bennington,  on  the  west,  Montpellier  in  the  centre, 
and  Wiud-or,  Wood-tuck,  Danv  ille,  and  Newbury,  on  the  east  side  of  the  highlands. 

Tram,  ami  Mamtactukcs.— There  were  in  Vermont,  in  1840,  747  retail  stores,  groceries, 
hr.,  which  employed  a  capital  of  2,964,060  dollars.  There  wits  employed  in  .  the  lumber  trade,  a 
capital  of  4.5,506  dollars.  The  home-made  or  domestic  manufactures  amounted  in  value  to 
t>7l,54K  dollar*.  There  were  95  woollen  manufactories,  and  239  fulling  mills,  which  employed 
1450  persons,  and  produced  fabrics  to  the  value  of  1.331,953  dollars,  with  a  aspitalcmploycd  of 
1,400,950  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  manufactories  with  72.51  spindles,  which  manufactured  fabrics  to 
the  value  of  1 !  3,000  dollars,  aH  a  capital  employed  of  118,100  dollars;  26  furnaces  which  pro¬ 
duced 6743  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  14  lorgrs  which  produced  655  tous  of  bar  iron,  employing  788 
(HTsons,  niul  a  capital  of  ('64.150  dollars;  lints  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
62, 132  dollars,  and  straw  Linnets  to  the  value  of  2819  dollars,  employing  126  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  32,875  dollars  ;  17  (taper  manufactories  produced  paper  to  the  value  of  179,720  dollars  ; 
alt  other  manufactories  of  paper  yield  the  value  of  3.5,000  dollars  ;  all  the  paper  mills  employ  195 
perrons,  ami  a  capital  of2lG,-5Q0  dolLars  ;  two  glass  houses  employed  70  persons,  producing 
artirles  to  the  value  of  5,5,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  35,000  dollars  ;  right  potteries  produced 
artirh-s  to  the  value  of  23,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  10,350  dollars;  261  tanneries  employed 
.5o9  |iersniis,  with  a  capital  of  403,093  dollars  ;  399  other  leather  manufactories  manufactured 
articles  to  the  value  of  361,468  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  168.090  dollars;  granite  and  marble  were 
manufactured  to  the  value  of  62,3 15  dollars  ;  bricks  and  lime  Were  made  to  the  value  of  402,218 
dollars  ;  (wo  distilleries  and  one  brewery  employed  five  persons,  and  a  capital  of 8850  dollars  ;  87 
|M-r-un  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  1 0 1 ,354  dollars;  33’perons  produced  hardware  and 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  16,650  dollars  ;  437  persons  produced  carriages  nnd  waggons  to  the  value 
of  162,097  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  101,570  dollars  ;  190  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the 
value  of  83,275  dollars,  with  n  capital  of  49,850  dollars  ;  72  stone  dr  brick  houses,  nnd  468  wooden 
houses,  were  built  by  912  persons,  at  the  cost  of  344,896  dollars  ;  42  persons  manufactured  1158 
small  arms  ;  the  value  of  vessel*  built  were  to  the  amount  of  72,000  dollars  ;  29  printing  others, 

I  I  binding  work*,  two  daily  nrwjpajiers,  20  weekly  news|>aj>ers,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers, and 
three  periodicals,  employed  156  persons,  and  a  Capilnl  of  194.200  dollars.  The  total  value  of 
capital  employed  in  manufacture  in  the  state  wav  4,326, 140  dollars. — Official  Return)  for  1840. 

FoccArios. — The  university  of  Vermont,  in  Burlington,  was  founded  in  1791;  Middlcbury 
college,  in  1800  ;  and  Norwich  university  in  1834.  In  these  institutions,  there  were  in  1840, 
233  slmleiils.  There  were  in  the  slate  16  academics,  with  4 113  students  ;  and  2402  primary  and 
lommoii  school*,  with  82,817  scholars  ;  and  2270  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write.—  OffioaJ  RcUrat. 

Ki.in.io.v  -  Hie  princi|sil  religious  denomination*  ate  the  Congn-gationalijls,  the  Uaptist*. 
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and  the  Methodists.  In  IMG,  the  Congregntionnlist.s  liad  I8f»  pliers  of  worship,  1 1 1  ministers 
20,575  communicants  :  the  Baptists,  125  places  of  worship,  78  ministers,  mid  10, .’>25  communi¬ 
cants  ;  tiie  Methodists  had  75  itinerant  preachers  ;  the  Kpi«copalians,  one  hishop  and  eighteen 
ministers.  Besides  which  are  Universalists,  and  a  few  Unitarians  and  Homan  Catholics. 

Tlicrc  is  a  Penitentiary  at  Windsor. 

Vermont  lias  no  state  debt.  - 

Bams. — In  September,  1839,  there  were  19  lianks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1, 325,i.'K> 
dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,9G6,8 12  dollars.—  Offinnl  Hctur»i.  ' 

Navigation. — Tlic  vessels  belonging  to  Vermont,  arc  those  which  ply  on  Lake  Champlain, 
and  arc  licensed  or  enrolled  at  the  port  of  Ihirlington.  The  tonnage,  in  184.1,  amounted  to 
27G2  tons.  There  isan  active  trade  car  rial  forward,  chiefly  by  American  citizens,  on  l_nkr  Cham¬ 
plain — and  the  steam-boats  are  splendid  vessels  ;  a  great  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  western 
part*  of  Vermont  is  carried  down  the  lake,  and  the  River  Ciiamblv,  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  the 
Canadian  market.  * 


Commence  of  Vermont,  from  1791  to  1 8-1.3,  inclusive. 
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I'TUNCIl’AI.  TOWN'S  IN'  VF.SMOXT.* 

Mowti-i  i  i  tr.x.  the  capital  of  Washington  cnn  my.  and  of  tbe  sialf*  of  V  ermont,  is  situated  on  an 
.illuvial  |i|.nti.  at  tin- junction  of  me  mirth  ami  south  brandies  of  tlnUWinooski  liver,  surrounded  by 
.-b-van-il  Iiiib.  in  -I. I  deg.  I«i  mill-  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  33  tnin.  wot  longitude.  IVipulatiou. 
in  Ixii'i..  I  7P2  ;  IS|o,  3725.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  jirinci|Kil  village  is  situated  in  the 
*oiith-we*t  j>ait  of  the  township.  and  about  ten  nvtl»~*  nortlwn*t  of  the  ccntre.of  the  state.  It  lie- 
rinrie  the  cajiil.il  of  the  state  in  I  «)•>..  The  Winooski,  or  Onion  river  and  in  branches  afford  good 
wafer  [kiwi  r.  The  township Was  chartered  in  1780,  and  first  settled  in  1 780,  on  the  present  site 
of.  the'  village.  The  road  through  the  Green  mountains,- which  passe*  through  this  place, 
^  not  obstructed  bv  high  hill*.  anil  Montpellier  is  n  great  thoroughfare.  The  village  eon  tains  a 
[^Lirt  house,  gaol,  an  aradetny,  four  churches — two  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Uni- 
and  1700  it.illabit.ihts.  Among  the.  public  buildings  is  the. stale  liotise,  a  granite  build- 
in;.  IAO  .feel  long  ;  the  centre,  including  the  portico,  I  Oil  feet  deep  ;  and  the  wings,  seventv-two 
feet  deep.  The  front  in  the  centre  lias  a  line  Untie  portico  of  six  columns,  six  feet  in  diameter 
ntlheha.se.  and  ihirty-six  fed  hiitlt.  'I  he  edifice  is  smmounteil  by  a  dome.  100  feet  high  at  the 
fop,  from  the  ground.  In  tlsc  interior  arc  convenient  state  ofliccs,  and  spacious  rooms  for  tlie 
senate  and  bouse  of  representatives.  There  arc  in  the  township  twenty-two  stores,  capital, 
127, 'MlO  dollars  j  one  furnace. one  fulling  mill,  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  live  saw  mills.one  paper 
mill.  *\x  priiitm;  offices,  one  bindery,  two  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical. 

C  apital  m  manufactures,  82,775  dollars,  one  academy,  101  students,  twenty  schools,  975  sclioLars, 

Ili  BUsi'.rox  is  situated  in  44  deg.  27  min.  north  latitude,  and  73  dog.  10  min.  west  longitude. 
Population,  'INK),  3525  ;  1840,  4271.  This  charming  village  is  situated  on  a  bay  on  the  east 
side  of  Lake  Champbin.  Toward  the  South  part  of  the  village  the  shore  is  low,  hut  towards  the 
'north  it  rises  to  a  high  bluff,  on  the.  level  top  of  which  barracks  were  situated  during  the  last  war, 
mill  on  the  slope  of  which  was  a  ! cillery,  from  the  south  part  of  the  village,  the  ground  rises,  by 
a  gradual  slope,  for  the  distnuce  of  a  mile,  to  its  eastern  boundary,  which  is  JIAO  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  streets  extend  from  east  to  west  to  the  lake  shore,  and  are  crossed  by 
others  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  whole  into  regular  squares.  Near  the, centre  is  a  handsome 
public  .square  on  which  the  court  house  is  situated.  The  place  contains  many  Itar.dsome  houses, 
generally  surrounded'  by  shrubbery,  w  ith  gardens  in  the  rear ;  and  many  large  and  commodious 
store-  and  warehouses."  It  has  a  fertile  and  extensive  bark  country,  and  is  the  largest  and  most  ' 
commercial  pbee  in  the  state.  A  steamboat  from  Whitehall  to  St.  John's  stops  daily  at  this 
place.  There  are  three  snbslantial  wliarfs,  and  on  Juniper  island,  which  contains  about  eleven 
acres  of  ground,  and  four  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a  lighthouse.  The  United  States  liave  also 
erected  a  breakwater  here,  as  a  protection  against  westerly  winds.  The  Like  is  here  ten  miles 
aencs,  with  several  islands  in  view  ;  .and  a  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  cannot  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  Tbe  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  college,  as  respects  natural  scenery,  is  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  lieautifii!  village,  the  meanderings  of  the  Onion  river,  the 
broad  water  view  of  the  lake  with  its  islands,  its  vessels,  and  its  steamboats,  it  lias  in  front,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  grand  Adirondack  mountains,  neatly 
or  quite  as  high  as  the  White  mruintains  ;  and  on  the  cast,  in  full  view,  the  Green  mountains, 
with  their  two  highest  peaks,  Camel's  Hump,  and  Mansfield  mountain.  This  mountain  scenery 
elevates  the  beautiful  into  the  sublime,  amt  contributes  to  form  an  assemblage  of  objects  which 
never  Iwcomcs  tame  by  familiarity. 

The  buildings  of  tile  university  of  Vermont,  four  in  number,  arc  on  high  ground  at  the  east 
side  of  the  village.  This  institution  wax  founded  in  1791,  and  received  as  an  endowment  from 
the  state  about  30,000  acres  of  land,  located  in  the  various  towns,  granted  by  the  state  of  Ver¬ 
mont.  It  lias  a  president  and  five  professors,  or  other  iuslructots,  241  alumni,  110  students,  and 
92ix»  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  It  lias 
a  medical  diqiartment  attached  to  it,  and  is  flourishing. 

Here  is  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  two  .Kinking  houses,  six  rlmrrhes,  for  Congregationalists.  Epis¬ 
copalians,  Unitarian*,  Methodist*,  and  Homan  Catholic*,  some  of  which  are  elegant  buildings,  an 
academv.  ami  a  female  seminary,  which  are  fine  edifice*. 

Alxiiit  a  mil-  and  a  lialf  "north-east  of  the  court  house  is  a  manufacturing  villige,  on  the 
fills  of  toe  I  Iriinn  river,  denominated  M  iimoski  city.  IV-side  rapids,  the  river  here  has  a  porpendi- 
lir  fill  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  affords  a  great  water  (lower,  'lifts  village  is  situated  partly  in 
Itiirlincton.  ami  partly  "in  Colchester,  and  connected  hv  a  line  covered  bridge  across  the  Onion  river. 
The  mill*  and  manufactories  of  this  place  are  already  considerable. 

Tbe  township  contains  some  ;ixhI  land,  and  some  less  fertile.  The  first  Kid  a  natural  growth- 
of  liard  wood,  and  the  latter  of  pine.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1783.  It 
has  forty  nine  store*,  capital.  352,830  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  rope  factory,  one  brewery,  one 
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:  glass  factory,  one  poKriv,  otic  grist  mill,  three  saw  mill*,  three  printing  offices,  two  weekly  news- 
jeipcrs.  .  Capital  ill  manufacture*,  84,408  dollar* ; ’one  academy,  Ill-t  students,  seventeen  schools, 

8 a.)  scholars. —  Official  Hcturni,  U.  S.  (in;. 

Hl.nmnuton  is  in  42  deg.  42  min.  north  Latitude,  and  7:1  deg.  west  longitude.  Population,  1790, 
2-100;  1800,  0413;  1840,0429.  It  »ii  clustered  in  1749  hv  Henning  NV cmworth,  then  the 
royal  governor  of  Mew  Hampshire,  from  whom  it  was  named  ami  settled  in  1701.  It  is  drained 
by  branches  of  Iloosick  river,  which  afford  good  water  (tower.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  marble, 
iron  ore,  and  yellow  ochre  arc  found.  The  prineipnlYiflagr.il  on  elevated  ground,  and  has  a 
courthouse,  a  Congregational  church,  and  an  academy.  A  little  to  the  east  is  a  manufac¬ 
turing  village.  It  lias  fourteen  stores,  capital  65, 070  dollars;  three  lulling- mills,  two  cotton 
factories,  1008  spindles,  three  furnaces,  four  tanneries,  i,no  pottery,  one  piper  factory,  three 
grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  priming  otfiee,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital 
tu  manufactures,  I  1 1.7U0  dollars.  T«n  academics,  I  60  students,  twelve  school*,  4  19  scholars. 
Population,  8429. — Official  Hctunu,  U.  .S'.  Ga;. 

Woodstock. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  picturesepiely  diver-iiled,  and  drained  hytltta 
Qucechce  river  and  its  hranclies,  and  hy  Heaver  lirook.  all  of  which  afford  water  jwiwer.  It  con- 
tains  two  villages.  Tlie  north  or  main  village  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  comity,  built  around  a 
public  green.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  court-house,  gaol,  live  churrln-s — otic  < 'ooeregnt  tonal,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Christian,  and  one  Cnivorsnlist  — the  Vermont  Mctlic.d  College, 
twenty  stores,  two  printing  offices,  .T26  dwellings,  and  I  100  inhabitant-.  The  sunlit  village  is  live 
miles  south  of  the  court  house,  and  contains  one  church, Two  stores,  and  a  number  of  mechanic 
shops.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  twelve  stores,  capital  68,500  dollars  ;  one  fulling 
ntili,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three 
grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  127, 606  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty-five 
students,  sixteen  schools,  1012  scholars.  Population,  3316. —  Official  flclurnt,  (f.  S  Git:. 

Wt.NDsoa. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven,  the  soil  fertile.  Connecticut  river  Ixuinds  it 
on  the  oast.  Drained  hy  Mill  river,  which  affords  water  power.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  Connecticut  river.  Between  the  village  and  the  river 'is  a  rich  n  endow,  orie-fourth  of  a 
mile  wide.  It  contains  three  churches,  a  court  house  for  I'nitcd  States'  courts,  a  seminary  for 
younp  gentlemen  and  ladies,  a  bank, -a  state  prison,  nine  stores  e  e  gri-t  mill,  one  saw  null,  a 
printing  office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  many  houses',  ornamented  with  tree*  and  «hrnlr- 
liery.  Mill  river  lias  -  fill  of  sixty  feet  in  one-third  of  a  mile,  and  affords  good  water  power. 
Brownsville  village,  in  the  west  put  of  the  town-hip,  contains  a -Methodist  church  and  two  -ton-*  ; 
and  Shcddsvillc,  in  the  same  part,  lias  a  church  common  to  the  Freewill  Baptists  and  IJiiiver- 
salists.  Tlie  township  contained,  in  1810,  2428  sheep.  On  the  south  Imrdcr  of  the  town  is  As- 
entney  mountain,  3320  feet  above  tidewater.  There  are  in  the  town  nine  stores,  capital  40.500 
dollars;  three  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  faetorirs,  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  printing 
office,  tiro  periodicals,  two  weekly  newspapers,  five  grist  mill*,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  .1.1.490  dollars.  Higfitcen  schoo's.  Population,  27  tl  — Official  Itcturni.  U.  .S’.  Ga:. 

St.  Amu. vs  is  hounded  on  the  west  hy  Latte  Clumplnin,  with  a  surface  moderately  uneven, 
and  the  soil  a  fertile  loam,  well  cultivated.  The  village  is  situated  three  miles  cast  ol  the  lake, 
on  elevated  ground,  and  contains  a  court  house  and  gaol,  on  a  Itandsomo  public  vpure,  thirty  hy 
twenty-five  rods,  three  churches — nnc  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist— a  Kmk, 
an  academy,  a  printing  office,  publishing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellings.  It  has. 
a  good  landing-place  on  St.  Albans  tfhv,  with  a  wltarf  and  several  storehouses.  The  business  of 
the  place,  with  a  fertile  hack  country,  is  extensive.  ‘Iheri*  were,  in  1810,  in  the  town  twenty  stores, 
capital,  80,000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  two  priming  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  four  saw  milLs;  capital  in  manufactures,  20,600  dollars;  one  academy,  eighty  students, 
fourteen  schools,  316  scholars.  Population,  2702. 

Tlie  other  principal  towns  or  townships  are  : 

Danville,  with  a  population  of  28. ‘1.1  inhabitant:.  , 

.MinPLCBCRT,  with  a  population  in  1840  of  3102  inhabitants,  a  college,  two  academics,  and 
twelve  schools  ;  sixteen  stores,  two  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  two  tanneries,  one  fur¬ 
nace.  two  printing  offices.  Capital  in  manufactures,  172,700  dollars. 

Nitwaimr,  with  a  population,  in  1810,  of  2678  iuliabitnnts.  _ 

Vergennks  City,  incorporates!  as  such  iti  1788.  It  i«  -muted  seven  miles  up  fitter  creek,  or 
rather  a  branch  of  Lake  Champlain,  as  vessels  of  300  tons  can  asreail  In  l  ho  city.  In  Into  it  am- 
tallied  1013  inliahitants,  three  churches,  thirteen  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
three  tanneries,  and  iron  works. 

HattLerokougu,  with  a  population  of  2024  inliahitants.  situated  on  the  west  hranrli  of  the 
Connecticut  river,  and  is  renowned  for  its  "  Typographic  Company,"  established  in  IX.'Wi,  with  a 
capital  of  150.000  dollars,  which  manufactures  |<ipcr,  and  print  and  publish  works  upon  a  most 
extensive  scale.  Tlie  township  had,  in  1810,  twenty  stores,  and  a  capital  of  237, m HI  dollars  in 
its  paper  and  other  factories. 

VO  I—  lit. 
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15<><  si'uu  m.  u  nli,  in  I  .'■in,  a  ti  .n  ..f  — Capital,  ill  unollcu  and  othet  manuf.ic- 

lur.-«,  ll!i,!*:|7  d.dlirs.  .5 

l.i  ii  imi. — Tlic  -orf.irr  of  this  imm-liip  i.  iiisri tii  ;  vitl,  various.  from-  a  strong  loam  10  a 
light  -ami.  I>m  snii-rilh  Ii  Ilili'.  Drained  In  Otter  irii-k  am)  irs  hnnchrs,  which  alliini  wntri 
power,  .IM'I  l.y  a  I. ranch  Ilf  r.iMlri/m  tiler.  'Hi.-  ptinri|i;d  village,  on  an  rlciat.-d  situation.  con¬ 
tain;  amort  li«M»-.-f  .ml,  a  hank.  one  forign- Mtinii.il  anil  inn-  I’.piscopal  rlmrrli,  I  write  .-tores,  a 
pritilm;  .lili.  i-.iim,-  a  .nvl.li  new -paper,  and  about  I0O  dwelling-.  many  of  them  liandsomc. 
In  tin.1  wr-t  pail  of  lh.'  town-hip  i-  anothr-r village,  t-i  nil;*i  nitii»  a  ( *oiigri-gnlinn:il  rlmrrli,  anil 
ali.inl  tinrti  dwelling;.  Tin'  It.  1 1  •!  I  •*  ami  Methodi-t-  :iI-*>  iiair  ihurrh.-s.  ( "h  artercd  ill  I7(il. 
'liuTM  mi.’.  111  I  .'‘in.  in  tin*  town-hip  ilrim  -tore-,  capital.  -J)-.7<M)  dollars ;  i.iu’  tatmiTV,  one 
priuiiiic  < rtli>-»-,  mu  l.iiiihry.  ruin  wn-l.li  new.jiaprr  ;  rapilal  in  ui  innfiiriiirr*,  ’it,  IV  t  dollar*;  siv- 
In  n  -sh.-'!-,  nu-j  -ch-darr.  rnpnlatinn,  —  Ofiid.il  lltlnrn:,  l  \  S.  (>'n:. 


iv.  .MAs.SACiirsrrrs. 

M.i.m  iii'  i  rr.  i- honnd.-d  on  the  north  hy  Vermont  ami  New  Hampshire;  on  the  cast  hy 
tin-  Atlanta-  ;  mi  the  moth  hi  .the  Atlantic,  Ithmle  Islam),  ami  ( ‘oiiuert  lent  ;  ami  on  the  west  hy 
New  Vorl..  This  stale  lir,  h.  tw rt  n  40  lies,  min.  ami  lit  deg.  .jg  min.  north  latitude,  and  lib 

•  l.n.  .Vi  mm.  ami  7  !  deg.  In  nun.  west  longitude.  It  is  CM)  mi!.-  long  ami  ninety  hroail.  Its  area 
i-  d.out  7  )IM)  sipi.ne  nnh-s,  or  I.mmi.ihMI  in  re*.  'Hie  population  in  1 7!M)  was  Iiil.i,7i!7  .  in  I £00, 
l.'-.’.Mi;  in  loin.  1 7'J.ti  10  ,  in  I  .so,  i,  jo.l.-.*S7;  in  I6ill).  h  10,10s  ;  in  1810.  7.»7,<>!)9. — OJitial 

The  elim.ite  of  this  state  i,  f.nonrahle  t<>  health,  and  about  one  In  seven  of  the  in  habitants  live 
to  veiriitv  ie:ir«  of  age.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  -JO  decrees  In-low  to  100  degrees 
almvr  zero;  hut  such  'extremes  are  rare  and  of  short  eon  t:  nun  lire. 

Massachusetts  is  diiidetl  into  fourteen  counties.  lie.  Snflolk.  population,  03.77.1,  C.  Hoston  ; 
Ksset.  population.  !)i,l.')7,  >:ilrm.  Crew  bury  I’ort.and  pswicii;  Middlesex,  jvopulation,  100,011, 
C.  (  amhridgo  and  Concord;  Worcester,  population,  lh  .'11-1.  C.  Werro-ier,  :I0,H97,  C.  North¬ 
ampton-.  I  lanipden.  :t7,:|oi;,  rTJspringlichl  ;  franklin.  (!.  (ireenlield  ;  Berkshire,  4  1 ,7-4 V, 

C.  I.rnox  ;  Itii-tol.  044.104.  C.  New  lledford  and  Taunton;  Plymouth,  17,-'t70,  C.  Plymouth; 
llxriistahlr.  Is,  C.  Itarmtalde  ;  Dukes,  .'to.)-,  Kdgartown  ;  Nantucket.  !)01'J.  C.  Nantucket ; 
Norfolk;  .VI.  1 10.  C.  D.slhnm.  Ojfu  m!  Hrtur»t  f,r  \^<W. 

Tin-  mountain  or  hilly  ranges  of  Vermont  and  New  I  lamjishire  branch  into  parts  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  rro--  ing  the  western  part  of  the  ‘late  into  Connecticut.  Hast  of  these  highlands,  the 
kind,  are  lully  and  sierile,  except  in  tin-  southern  districts,  where  the  .soil  is  level  and  sandy.  On 
tin-  «ert -coast  the  land  is  sterile  and  rocky,  partirularli  in  the  south-rust.  The  lands  in  the  valleys 
id"  the  C.-omcrtij'iit  and  llnusalonir  livers  are  alluvial  and  fertile.  Agriculture  has  been  carefully 
and  skilfully  .attrnih-d  to  in  this  s'ute,  No  extensive  nr  alluvial  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts; 
although  linoled  sjMits  occur  on  the  Links  of  most  of  the  streams,  and,  with  the  adjoining  de¬ 
lated  woodland-,  and  pa-lures  haie,  hy  skilful  industry,  been  brought  under  prolitahle  cultivation, 
and  form  the  he.t  fum.  in  the  slnle.  There  are  numerous  uncultivated  Swamps.  The  greater 
pait  of  lh<‘  ‘oil  of  .Massachusetts  is  diuvi.il  anil  ungenerous.  Hy  clearing  away  the  stones  and 
HM-ks,  and  by  tin-  ru.-n-m-  application  of  manure,  many  of  the  originally  sterile  districts  have 

Tlie  principal  riiers  are  the  <  'oiincctirnt,  w  Inch  winds  for  about  fifty  miles  in  this  state.  Deci¬ 
le Id  and  \V«>t I'u  Id  mors  enter  it  Iroln  the  wot,  and  Miller's  and  Chickapre  rivers  from  the  cast. 
Tin-  I l.ei. ,n. nnr  rl-o  in  llerk*hirc-  rounty,  in  the  woteru  iiart  of  tiie  state,  and  flows  into  the 
slate  of  Colin, .  ti,  Ol.  The  Meirlmic  has  a  course  of  fifty miles  in  the  north- rust  pan  of  the 

•  I. It.-,  ami  l.ill.  olio  tin-  ox. -an  al  Newb-.iriport.  It  is  uai igritdc  for  large  vessels,  fifteen  miles  up 

to  I  las.  rhdl. 

Mas- lrlni-i  tis  Lav  extends  from  Capo  Ann  on  the  north,  forty  miles,  to  (V|>e  Coil  on  the 
sooth,  ami  itn-hido  lio-ton  and  <  a|»-  Cod  hays.  lhi//anl's  hav,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  state, 
is  thirty  miles  m  h-iigth.  P.-Moii  harbour  is  one  of  the  finot  In  the  world,  easy  ofontrance.  safe 
and  r.ipanous,  and  "-asilv  and  well  defemhal.  New  lleilford,  on  Itur/ard's  liny,  has  a  fine  harbour. 
The  otlii  i  jiiiucip.il  uiariiimr  towns  are  Salem,  Newlmry  [Kill,  (iloucrMer.  arid  Nantucket.  The 
other  primiji.il  towns  are  I.unell,  l’ly mouth,  Worcester.  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  and  North- 
amplon. 

There  are  several  iin|>ort.mt  islands  off  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  The  largest  Is 
Nantucket,  fifteen  miles  long  and  eleven  broad.  It  constitutes  a  rounty  of  its  own  name.  Mnr- 
tlia’s  Vineyard,  to  the  west  of  Nantucket,  is  twenty  miloi  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad.  This, 
will)  hli/abcth's  Islands,  in  Hurrard's  hay.  and  some  other  small  islands,  constitutes  Duke's 

l'.oei  miis;. — Mnwichuset-ts  lias  three  rolleccs  and  two  thtsilogieal  seminaries.  Harvard  Uni- 
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verslty,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  oldest  and  I  rest  endowed  institution  of  tin*  kind  in  the  I'nitrd  Static, 
laving  been  founded  in  Iti.'W,  eighteen  years  alter  the  first  tree  s,i,  felled, .and  the  first  log  1 1.  .1 1 -<  ■ 
war.  erected  in  the  wilderness  by  the  I’ilgriin  Fathers  of  New  KngLuid.  Williams  College,  at 
WillinmslOwti,  in  the  north-east  emner  of  the  slate,  was  founded  in  I7!):l,  and  is  a  llouri-hing 
institution.  Amherst  College  was  founded  in  IS2I,  and  has  had  an  unevini|ded  growth,  ranking 
with  the  first  Colleges  in  New  Knglaiid.  The  Theological  Seminary,  at  Andos,  r,  is  the  best  en¬ 
dowed,  and  one  of  the  mist  nourishing  institutions  of  tin-  kind  in  the  I  nited  States,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Coiigrcgmionalists.  The  lki|>tist>,  also,  base  a  llouri-hing  theological  instiin- 
tk»i  at  Newton.  All  lluat*  institutions  had,  in  I.D10.  70!)  students.  Then-  were  in  tin*  -late,  g.'rl 
academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  10.710  students  ;  11:1112  primary  and  eumtuon  school.,  with 
UXI.2A7  .scholars,  There  were  44  IM  persons  user  twenty  years  of  age  who  eonld  neither  read  i  or 
write.  These,  as  is  the. case  ill  most  of  the  states,  are  principally  made  up  of  foreign  imniigr.inis. 

Hv  the  last  school  abstract  laid  before  the  legislature,  in  t:tt;i,  the  following  fa  ts  appear  . — 

Number  of  common  schools . .  :r.  1 

”  persons  between  the  age  of  four  and  sixteen  .  l.;'.,o.i 

Whole  number  of  scholars  who  attend  school  in  summer  .  I  .a. 1  n 

Sum  expended  for  common  schools . . . . . . dollars  I "i * 

„  tuition  in  academies  and  private  school- . .  ::ii'>,mi7 


dollars  IIS-1,1  P7 

Tlic  sum  of  min, ID*  dollar?  for  llie  (duration  of  children  ami  voutli,  is  independent  of 
wlint  is  rcipiircd  to  maintain  students  in  the  .colleges,  Massachusetts  Ira-  also,  exclusive  of  the 
abm r,  a  small  school  fond  of  472,076  dollars,  but  which  is  increasing,  arid  the  interest  i-  annually 
distributed  among  the  school  districts.  There  arc  . d-o  supported  principally  by  the  stale,  two 
N final  schools,  designed  to  ipralily  teachers  lor  common  s<  lioob.  One  is  exclusively  lor  I'einah-s, 
ihc  other  for  both  sexes.  The-*:  schooLs  were  establidied  :cs  experiment..  no  institution,  of  the 
same  kind  liaving  been  tried  in  tliiv  country:  anil  have  satisfied  all  reason,  ihlc  cvpi  elation.. 
Teacher?  educated  in  tluse  institutions  lave  generally  U-en  found  more  ellicient  than  such  a-  are 
educated  elscwliere;  and  hops's  are  entertained  tliat  the  good  example  set  by  Massachusetts  may 
bo  followed  by  oilier  states  of  the  union. 

Statf.  Institutions.— Tire  Lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester,  w-as  built  by  the  state  at  an  expense 
exceeding  100,000  dollars,  and  accommodates  about  2.‘0  patients  ;  but  it  has  bet  u  found  i/isiiflieient 
to  nccommoslate  all  wlm  apply.  ‘I  be  state  has  accordingly  authorised  the  erection  of  an  additional 
building,  sufficient  to  acornmodate  Ia0  more  per-ons.  This  iiistitiiliou  i>  maintained  at  auaniinal 
expense  to  the  state  of  from  3000  to  12,000  tlollars.  The  iuslitulion  for  the  bliniLis  maintained  by 
the  state,  at  an  expense  of  from  Fooo  to  lO.GOO  dollars  annually,  ami  the  state  rontrihutis  t,.  tb,: 
education  of  the  deaf  mid  dumb  from  3000  to  .H0O  dollars  annually  ;  lesser  grants  of  Vtw  do|. 
lars  a  year  to  the  five  mid  Mar  infirmary,  and  from  U00  to  gKXJ  dollars  a-  pension-  or  gratuities 
to  old  nml  wounded  soldiers,  or  their  widows.  T,.ere  are  many  other  benevolent  in-titolmii-. 

Ki  lii.ios. — 'I  he  princijial  religious  denoruiiiatiou?  are  tin-  ('uugrcgutiou.disfs.  the  I *.-,j iti- 1 ., 
the  Methodists,  the  Kpi>copnli:in«,  mid  the  l'iiivers'di*ts.  In  Ihflfi,  the  Orthodox  I  'ongr.  g.ita.n- 
alisls  liarJ  alxiut  330  churches,  :p.'tl  mini-ters,  and  .30.000  rnmmuntraiits.  The  I  iiitumi—  had 
about  120  ministers  ;  the  Ikrpists  liad  1 20  elmrfhi-s,  lt.0  minister-.  and  20.200  eormniiiueaols. 
The  Mpisco|ialians  liad  one  lusliup  and  thirty— even  tniriisters ;  the  Kniver-.dists  had  Its!  eongrr- 
gmionx  and  forty-four  ministers.  Koirles  the-e.  thetearea  lew  I’rcsby  nr  ;arn,  Christian-,  Ihunan 
Callndics,  mid  Friemls,  oml  some  others. 

0  Commikcial  KsTAiiusiim  NTs.— There  were  in  Irlo,  211  rumnii  rmd  and  I2:t  ,  . . . 

houses  engagctl  in  .foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  l.'i.sx)  .31  7  dollar. ;  and  .'I' n -t.nl  dry. 
gosxls  and  other  -tores,  w ilh  n  capital  of  1 2, 7  I  CIS  dollar- tin-  hunher  trade  i  tupbiy  i  d  :>  (32 
in-rsotts,  and  a  rapilisl  of  LO22,:JG0  dollars;  internal  (rnn-jioruilion  employed  p<  r-oi,..  and 
with  4(?0  hoteliers,  (ackers.  Ac.,  rmpluyed  a  capital  of  4u7,!'.3U  dollars  ;  the  fisheries  employid 
10,000  person?,  and  a  capital  t  1,723,1130  rlolkir?. 

Uv  a  return  made  to  the  legislature  in  IS40,  for  the  purpose  of  rating  the  state  . .  u 

appears  tliat  1311,000  acres  of  the  territory  of  Ma-cii  hu-cits  were  rnvrrcd  with  water;  in  i.nxi 
acres  oecupinl  by  roads  ;  730,000  acres  were  woixiland  ;  O.Vj.uOO  iinimprov t d,  and  iivi.t  v  ti  :u ns 
unimprnt'able — while  only  200,000  acres  were  under  tillage,  and  4  lo.t'Oo  non-  a-  rneadi  w.,  m 
upland  meadow? ;  the  remainder  living  either  improved  as  |  as  In  rage,  or  fri>h  swamps  or  salt- 
marsh  meadows.  It  appears  by  lire  census  returns,  tliat  the  number  engaged  in  agriculture  o 
07,ts27  ;  being  in  pro|xirti<m  I  to  11,30  of  the  txrpulation,  which  i-  les.  tlimi  any  other  -late  in  the 
union.  When  vre  consider  tliat  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  i>  comparatively  sterile,  arid  that  only 
.11.91  |>cr  rent  of  her  imputation  are  employed  in  agririiltiirr.  while  in  the  whole  population  of 
the  United  States  engaged  in  agriculture  amount  to  21.71  in  the  loo  of  t Sis:  whole  [-.potation.  it 
cannot  l>c  expected  that  the  agricultural  prudiiels  of  ibis  state  will,  even  with  u-  improved  ml- 
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tivalton.  Ik1  espial  to  the  .ni  iiiji'  nl  all  the  >tati~*.  'Ilir  live  stock  anil  products  of  agriculture 
were,  hy  the  returns  of  IMo,  a.  follows- — 


Number  of  horses .  (>  I  .MX) 

Ditto  m  at  rattle .  ■J>:!,OtX> 

Ditto  sheep  .  . . 

Ditto  Swine  .  1 

Ditto  bushels  of  wheat  . .  till  1,1  Kit) 

Ditto,  ditto.  Iml  an  r.irn .  -J.-JOJl.tMH) 

Ditto,  ditto,  barley .  -l.iti.oOO 

Ditto,  ditto,  buckwheat  .  lO-J.OOO 

Ditto,  ditto,  potatoes .  dXMl.OW 

Ditto  Into  of  hay.  . , .  r>.*vl,t)00 


i  Number  of  ponritl*  of  word .  9P2.0OJ 

:  Ditto,  ditto,  cocoon*  . 

.  liit'n.  ditto,  sugar  . .  .’j-tll.cKX) 

j  Ditto,  ditto,  IlllfH .  -Jjj.tXKJ 

;  Ditto  inn*  uf  broom-corn .  COO 

i  dollars 

i  Value  of  poultry . 170,000 

|  Ditto  the  prodiirls  of  the  dairy  ....  12,374,000 

.  Ditto,  ditto,  orchard* .  390,000 

i  Ditto,  ditto,  markct-gu-di-mrs  ....  3?<  1,000 

I  Ditto,  ditto,  nurseries  and  Horisls  . .  I  1J.OOO 


“  M  issai  liu.-elt-, '  observes  the  lion.  Mr.  Hudson,  member  of  congress  from  the  state,  “  lias  no 
preat  'tapir,  like  the  cotton  of  the  -oiitb,  or  the  wheat  of  the  middle  and  western  s  atis  What 
she  raise*,  she  Consumes  at  home  ;  and  she  procures  large  supplies  of  someof  these  articles  from  her 
si-ter  state*,  a«  we  shall  show  hereafter.  Hut,  although  Massachusetts  is  not  distinguished  for  her 
agririihural  product*,  tin-attention  paid  tongrieullnre  has  increased  within  a  few  years.  Tile  agri¬ 
cultural  ssH'ieties  which  have  been  established  in  the  different  counties,  null  which  have  enjoyed,  to 
a  small  extent,  the  patronage  of  the  sot  eminent,  have  everted  a  sal. Mary  inti notice.  Several  *pa|ier* 
devoted  to  this  subject  are  published  within  the  conunnuwealth.  and  are  well  sustained,  Within 
a  few  year?,  an  agrieuhural  aid  a  eeoloyie.il  miio-v  of  the  stale  hate  Incri  made  by  gentlemen  well 
ipialilied  for  those  purjKwr*.  who  were  appointed  by  the  government,  to  which  they  mmle  their 
reports.  These  reports,  having  for  their  object  a  detelopment  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state,  were  published  by  the  order  of  the  legislature,  and  distributed  iti  all  parts  of  the  coninton- 
wealth  ;  and  liate  Contributed,  with  other  cause*,  to  site  to  the  agriculture  of  the  State  a  more 
scientific  ehararte.r.  New  systems  of  husbandry  have  been  intrixhn  .  d  — swamps,  formerly  useleis, 
have  bet  u  reclaimed  —the  nature  of  soils,  arid  the  kind  of  manure  lx-st  adit  |  (fed  to  each,  arc  In-gin¬ 
ning  to  be  better  under. tood — an  improved  raee  of  animal*  lias  l»cen  i.nroducfd  or  reared  up, 
nil  I  "rent  improvement*  have  been  made  in  most  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  ;  from  all  w  hich, 
we  infer  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  ancient  .commonwealth  will  keep  pace  with  the 

improvements  of  the  age.” 

Among  other  measures  |>asstd  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  tliat  of  granting  premium*  for 
growing  wheat,  appear  to  us  a  great  fallacy.  We.  on  principle,  object  to  Imunlies  of  every 
deseription,  as  no  branch  of  it  a-try  lias  ever  tliriven  by  mk  Ii  arltfirial  supiiorl,  against  permanent 
natural  obstacles.  Suppose  we  grant  Ivounties,  in  I'.tigland,  for  growing  pine  apples  ami  gri|>cs, 
will  these  delirious  fruits  afterward*  berome  acclimated,  so  as  to  ripen  in  the  .same  perfection  in 
the  ojK'ti  air '  -  OJfiiinl  Jti  furnt,  t A'.  Oa;.,  and  raimui  American  authoriliet. 


M  A  N  t '  K  ACT  IT  It  E9  OF^  M  ASSACII  U3ETTS. 

Tlie  first  colonists  of  New  Krighnd  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  turn  their  attention  to  some 
sjsv-ii  s  ,,r  hi.uselit.l-!  manufacture,  mill  as  sb.s  s  ami  bats.  As  early  as  fts).  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
having  i  ommenivd  manufacturing  in  their  famdic*  coarse- woollen?  for  lltcif  own  wear,  and  a  mixed 
article  <>t  ll  it  and  ».«.!,  called  /miv-mis,,  principally  for  women's  wear.  These  art  isles  were  dyisj 
witli  maple,  walnut,  hutterutit,  an  1  other  kinds  of  hark.  mm*,  and  vegetables.  Some  attempts  wire 
made  to  manufacture  other  necessary  articles  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  rv.untry,  anil  the  exclusive 
H"  >'  ”1  mother  euuntry.  prevcnh-1  any  considerable  progress  Icing  made  in  manufactures  before 

•Die  first  cotton ^manufactory  in  the  I'tiiti*!  States,  was  ostnUishrsl  by  n  company  at  Ilcrerley,  in 
M.-tssn  bust  tts.  in  I?**.  <  )n  the  follow  ing  year,  this  company  was  inrurp.rativi  A  perieslical  of  tlie 

day,  div.ri!i:ng  llii*  factory,  says,  “  that  an  cxfieriment  was  ruaile  with  a  complete  set  of  machines  for 
carding  and  spinning  cotton,  which  answered  tlie  warmest  expectatirwis  of  tlie  proprietors.  Tlie 
spinning-jinny  spin*  sixty  tlireails  at  a  time.  and  with  the  earding-machine  forte  pound*  of  cotton  ran 
W  w,  11  carded  in  a  day.  The  warping-uuchine.  and  the  other  tools  and  machinery,  are  complete. 
j>erformirig  their  various  o[a-ntiuns  to  great  a.lv  jntugv,  and  promise  much  benefit  to  tlie  public,  and 
irno.iiunn:  to  the  patriotic  advemurers.”  Hut  this  mnipany  soon  alsindoncd  the  business  as  a corpo¬ 
rate  l*-ly,  and  it  wav  carried  on  by  individual*,  who  sulm-gui-nlly  erected  a  mill  for  tin;  purpowe  of 
Spuming  cotton  by  water  ;  but  the  tni'lertaking  was  not  »  )m  *?ful. 

S*'U  alter  tlx-  mtabluliiiHOt  of  tin  factory  at  Ik- verier,  a  more  surecsxfid  effort  was  maile  by  Mr. 
S.iirim  I  ."slater,  wlm  is  e.ill.*l  - live  father  of  American  nvtriufarturvs,”  at  Pawtucket.  Cotton  clolh 
was  fir-t  made  in  tlie  country.  at  this  factory,  by  water-power  machinery.  'Die  Ncwhurypjrt  woollen 
uunu.-octory  was  incurpjratcd  in  1 7y  I,  and  tire  calico-printing  manufactory,  at  tlie  same  placv.  in 
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They  do  not  appear  to  ltavc  succeeded.  In  Isoo.  llic  Salcnt  Iron  Factory  C.unpiny  wa. 
chartered,  with  power  to  hold  landed  and  personal  estate  to  she  value  of  .twi.imhi  dollar*.  In  I ,|10 
I Mnrer* and  Hcverley  Iron  Company  was inoor|s)mlcd.  with  a  like  capital,  of  .Tio.nnn dollars.  In  IsiO,  l In: 

A  me* bury  Nail  Factory  Company  was  chnrtcnd,  with  a  capital  of  t.’iii.ooo  dollar*.  In  lsu'J.  two  cum- 
panies  were  funned  for  the  manuf.icturv  of  glass.  Previously  to  the  end  of  HI i,  then:  were  alsmt  fifty 
companie*  incorporate'!  ;  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  or  ot  cotton  and  wool.  'I  lie»e  cotton  | 
mills  were  chietlv  employed  in  manufacturing  cottmidwist,  which  was  afterwards  woven  hy  haitdlooni 
wearers.  The  cotton  and  wojI  factories  did  little  mure  than  weave  satlincts,  a  common  cloth  male  of 
cotton  ami  wool. 

In  1812.  the  Waltham  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  capital  of  4:.0.<"SJ  dollars,  Isamu  working. 

It  was  the  only  establishment  of  any  note  at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  lcli,  and  it  levs  continued  to 
pro«|>er. 

It  was  not  until  about  IS  12,  that  woollen  manufactures  were  cstal  dished,  to  any  important  extent, 
in  Massachusetts.  The  restrictive  measures  which  preceded  the  late  war  with  tircat  llritain,  and  that 
war,  created  those  woollen  Cictories.  They  did  not  crow  up  naturally  ;  and  when  pence  came  on.  most 
of  the  proprietor*  were  rained.  From  1S15  to  18:48,  the  woollen  manufactures  of  this  state  did  not. 
though  persevered  in,  nourish;  nor  can  they  l*  said  to  lie  now,  in  any  important  degree,  projp.ruu*. 
They  were  all  undertaken  with  the  idea  of  being  protected  hy  a  heavy  tarifl" on  fo'reign  woollen*. 

Massachusetts  is  pre-eminent  among  all  the  states  in  the  manufacture  of  boot*  and  shoes,  soap  and 
candles,  hardware  and  cutlery,  refined  sugar,  pajer,  powder,  and  fire-arms  ;  and  r-uiks  after  New 
York  and  IVtuisvIv.oiLi  in  the  manufacttt  of  machinery,  drugs,  paints,  and  dyes,  and  household  furni¬ 
ture  ;  after  Kentucky,  in  cordage ;  after  New  York,  in  musical  instruments,  hat*,  caps,  and  Ismnets  ; 
after  Connecticut,  in  silk  ;  and  is  the  tliir- !  suite  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  leather,  lias,  and  salt. 
In  capital  employed  in  manufacture*  of  all  kinds,  Massachusetts  owns  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
manufacturing  capital  of  the  country,  New  York  being  the  only  state  with  a  larger  capital  employed.  ' 
Several  of  the  principal  manufacturing  establishments  in  Maine  and  New'  Ilaiupshir.  .re  owned,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  hy  capi'ialists  in  Massachusetts. — Official  Hctunu,  Jje. 


A  Statement  of  the  Manufactured  Products  of  Massachusetts  in  f  S3  / ,  taken  from  the 
Statistics  published  by  order  of  the  lycgislaturv. 


Itrrr.  bslltiws,  Muting, 
KftDOvtiCUriv,  »m)  pftlm-teif. 


choctabt©, 


'CM 


.•tuff,  ■  Kill 


Cimagr*  4ci*b*  *ad 

b«rofM«  s,  4(... . a . 

Cart*  *od  boop*.. . . 

Chair*  and  rabfntd  w»if . . 

Clothing,  occl-JlocU,  and  *u»- 

C'rrdage  and  twine . 

Cotton  |f8kl.  . )•« . 

Cotton  batuogj  thread,  warjv 

C**tton.pnntiojf . «*.*.. 

Urtig*,  medicine*,  and  d>n. 

KirbrrT.  (wbalr, cod, rod  uuc* 

lerelj 
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According  to  tlic  returns  made  to  congress  for  1S10,  the  manufactories  and 
the  value  of  their  fabrics,  arc  given  as  follows : — 

The  value  of  family  ami  home-made  marufnrtarr*  in  ls-10  was  211,942  dxillar*  ;  there  were  -‘(17 
fulling-mills,  an.l  I  II  woollen  manufactories.  5076  person*,  producim:  n**l*  to  the  amount 

of  7.0*2,696  dollar*,  ami  employing  a  capital 'of  4,179,650  dollars  ;  276  cotton  manufactories,  wilh 
665,095  spindles,  employing  20,926  p.Tsons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1  G..YVl,4g1  dollar*.  and 
employing  a  capital  of  17,414,  099  dollar*  ;  forty-eight  furnace*  produced  9112  Ion*  of  cast  bun,  slxty- 
rcven  forge*.  rolling  mill*,-  Sc,  produced  6004  tons  of  Imr  iron,  t!>e  whole  employing  lo',!7  p.rsotis,  ami 
a  capital  of  I.212.S75  dollar*.;  eighty-two  japer  manufactories,  employing  967  jK-rsoii  >,  produ<x*l 
articles  to  the  value  of  1,659,930  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  tlx'  value  of  56,700 
dollars,  and  the  whole  employed  a  capita]  of  1 ,0S2,S(K)  dollars  ;  461  Ivrsons  produced  »alt  to  the  amount 
of  376,596  bushels,  with  a  capital  of  5ir2.9SO  dollars  ;  hats  and  raps  were  manufactured  to  the  value 
of  916.416  dollars,  and  straw  bonnet*  to  the  value  of  *21,646  dollars,  the  whole  employing  6656  |*r- 
♦tUn,  and  a  capital  of  6(61,992  dollars  ;  la  j  tanneries  employed  24 16  [lemon*.  and  a  rapital  of  1,024.693 
dollar*  ;  ]iaim»  and  dnnr*  were  produced  to  the  value  of  405,725  dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish 
to  the  value  of  25.620  dollars  ;  1. M2  saddleries,  and  other  leather  manufactories,  produced  articles  to 
the  rsduc  of  1 0,7, .VI, *26  dollars,-  ami  employed  a  capital  of  1,116,54 1  ihdl.ira  ;  four  glass  house*,  nn- 
piecing  372 'persons,  -  produces!  articles  to  the  value  of  471, last  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  277,000 
miliar*  ;  twenty  lotteries,  employing  seventy-one  person*,  prvsluccd  article*  to  the  value' of  4  t.l.Vi 
dollar*,  with  u  capital  of  27.975  dollar*  ;  two  sugar  refineries  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
l.tr.'.Vms*  dollars  ;  chocolate  was  iilanufacturtsl  to  tlic  value  of  1l,.'>ist  dollar*  ;  ami  confectionery  to 
.the  value  of  I 17.100  dollars;  fotirtivn  [owder  mill*  employed  sixty-nine  person*.  and  produced 
2.1 1 5.2 1 7>  pound*  of  gunpowder,  wilh  a  rapital  of  255,000  dollars  ;  911  ]iersotis  prtriiiced  machinery  to  • 
tin-  value  of  926,975  dollar*;  1109  |>cr»on*  produces!  hardware -and  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
'  l.v'l.lol  dollars ;  thirty-seven  distilleries  prodneed  5,177,910  callous,  and  seven  "htvwcric*  produced 
'4^’9.*oo  gallons,  employing  154  persons,  ami  a  capital  of  96:1, 1  tin  dollar*;  197  [»  r.sons  pn«luced  fifty 
calinon  and  22.6.V2  small-arms;  1402  |«.t»oii*  pnslucssl  carriage*  ami  waggons  to  the  value  of  *(0,939 
dollar*,  w  ith  a  capital  of  iHI.OGo  dollars;  274  person*  wrought  granite  am.)  marble  to  the  value  „i 
2 1 7. 1  so  dollar* ;  and  75s  jvrsou*  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  110,796  dollars  ; 
mill*  of  various  kinds  employed  Imis  persons,  and  inaratfactnrwl  lo  Ihe  value  of  1  ,'771,1*5 
dollar*,  with  a  capital  of  1 ,4 10,152  dollars  ;  slii|«  were  huilt  to  tlic*  value  i>(  1 ,1 19, 991  dollar*  ; 
titty-one  rojie  walks  employed  672  prsiii,,  prvslucing  articles  lo  the  value  of  “5g,2iio  dol¬ 
lars.  with  a  rapital  of  550.100  dollars;  furniture  employed  2121  person*,  producing  tin-  value  of 
1,090,00*  dollars;  216  jstsoii*  manufactur'.*!  musical  instniimuts  to  the  value  of  241,760  dollar*, 
with  u  capital  of  55.",,|oo  dollar* ;  124  hrick  and  2249  woolen  house*  employed  2917  I*  r.*mv,  ami  i*»«t 
2.767.111  dollar*.  There  were  104  printing  otlliv*.  seventy-two  himlerics,  ten  daily  new  *pi|».rv  sixty. 
M-vrn  weekly,  and  fourteen  semi-wickly.  mid  fourteen  |>criodirals,  tlic  v«  hole  ctiiplov  ins  922  |*-r*oii.«, 
mid  a  capital  of  4 16,200  dolLxr*.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  cinplo)c*l  in  manufactures  was 
1  1,774.1  16  dollars. —  Ojliiidl  Itt turns  In  Cfjujrr**,  1  b to. 


rouMirncE  op  massacim-sf-tts. 

Ma»«ai  hii-vtt*.  in  the  extent  of  her  foreign  minim  nv,  stand*  the  si  corn]  state  in  I  he  union,  at.  I  is 
the  (ir*I  in  the  aiuouut  o:  her  regi*ti  rxvl  shipping  tonnage.  Ihrre  were  imparted  into  Mas*. ulr.i-c  *, 
during  the  coinini  reial  vaar.  t  *  It,  foreign  g'->  !*,  ware*,  and  m<  nimmli-u-  to  tlic  value  of  2il,.",l  *,<*>0  d 

wav  iin]*irti  I  iino  anv  other  *talc.  w  ith  the  exn  ptioii  of  New-  York,  wf»«e  impirt.itioii*  .unimnpvl  to 
75.71l.o«iii  dollar*.  I  lie  1 1 u ] - >rt .vt i< ois  into  New  Viirk  are  more  than  tlinv  timi  *  a*  great  a*  into  Mas- 
s.ichuwtt*  ;  hut  it  apisars.  that  the  imputation*  into  New  York  during  that  year  were  als.ut  7  4  pr 
nut  on  foreign  accxnmt.  w  Idle  the  imputation*  into  lki*tori  were  only  idsail  17  pr  cent  on  foreign 
amuint — making  a  ddli.remv  of  57  j*r  ixnt  in  favour  of  IkeOn.  Thi*  fact  would  bring  the 
American  commerce  of  New  York  down  to  .nearly  tin-  «tandarii  of  that  of  Maiau-laiait*.  A  nmvider- 
ahle  *harv  of  the  roiiiincni.-  of  New  York  i*  on  Mosmc 'hu*etts  aoxnint  ;  while  vi  rv  little,  if  any,  of  the 
Massachusetts  commt  nv.  i*  on  Nov  York  account.  A .  ivnoidenode  share  of  the  trade  of  New -  York, 
is  rarri'*l  oil  by  Mascwhu**  tt*  ship*,  :u  vicah-1  by  Mas.*.!e!iu*etts  seamen:  v*|xvial!y  in  the  Hast 
India  trade,  a*  ap[x.irs  by  the  I'oliowiiij;  statement  ; — 


The  numUr  of  v 


i  arrnevl  in  New  York  from  ('.inti  n  and  Manilla  wa 
. .  21,  of  which  7  Uioiiyn]  to  Massachusetts. 


J'otal  .  91  16 

l  trade  from  Calcutta  about  twinty  i 


mjdoyed.  The  whole  titimb.r  el' 
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FISHERIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  whale.  fishery  fommrnct.il  in  Massachusetts  at  early  a*  1573.  In  I  S  to.  it  appears  that  there 
were  .‘>13  r easel*  engaged  in  the  wltak-  fislxry,  of  which  425  belonged  to  Massachusetts.  Hy  tlx-  last 
annual  return  of  the  ei.tmm-rcc  and  navigation  of  tlx-  United  Stale*,  tlx-  amount  of  tonnage  employed 
in  the  cod  ftrixry  was  tons;  of  which  29.329  tun«,  Is-ing  al.iut  tlx"  tamo  at  tlx-  state  of 

Maine,  anti  about  four  tlnx-s  a*  murti  as  all  tlx-  rest  of  tlx-  union,  K  longed  to  Massachusetts. 
Massachusetts  liad  about  1 0,000  tons  of  shipping  engaged  in  tlx-  mackerel  lit  I  wry,  while  that  employed 
in  tlx-  fisheries  by  all  tlx;  oilier  state*  of  theunkxi  amounted  to  only  1 2(W>  tons.  Tlx;  tonnage,  in  1310, 
employed  in  the  whale  flslx-ry,  by  all  the  United  Stales,  was  i;*,403  too*  :  and  of  this  Massachusetts 
employed  110,474, 'or  twin?  more  than  tlirre-fourth*  of  tlie  w)k>Ic. 

Tlie  capital  which  Massachusetts  invested  in  tlx-  fislxries,  amoanu-d  to  1 1.72 3.s JO  dollar* ; 
employing  Ifi.oOO  sailors, and  fishermen  in  tills  lianly  enterprise.  To  rixiw  tlx-  relatin'  imp .rtanee  of 
this  branch  of  industry^  tlx;  produce  of  tlie  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  nrx.l  of  some  of  the  principal 
state*,  was  as  follows  j  six.. 


Quintal,  of  Smoked  or  lined  Fith. 

United  State*  .  772,947  j  New  Hampshire . : .  2a,237 

Massachusetts . . .  .9X9,713  lt!x»Je  Island  .  4,0.94 

Maim;  .  2;  9, 136  | 


Uniled  Slabs'.. 
Massachusetts 
North  Carolina 


Gallant  i.,'  Spermaeeli  Oil . 

....  4,704,703  !  New  York .  400.231 

....  .1,010.372  Connecticut . .  13-1,207 

....  437.26.3  j 

Gallon,  of  Whale  and  other  Fuh  Oil. 

United  Slates . . . .  7.323.773  ;  New  York  .  1.269.311 

Massachusetts .  j  Rhode  Island  . . .  639,360 

Connecticut .  1 .909.047  | 


United  State* 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 


Itarret,  of  1'irilrd  Fuh. 

472.239  J  Maryland .  71.29.2 

lgt.733  j  Maine  .  34,071 


United  State* 
Massachusetts 
New  York  .... 


Unite.!  States  .... 
Massachusetts  .. 
Maryland . 


United  State*  , 

Massachusetts . 

Connecticut .... 

.  Of  dry  fish,  Massachusetts  cured  as  much  a*  all  tlx-  rest  of  the  United  States  :  ft  pickled  ft*h.  more 
than  one-quarter  ft  tlx-  wlxde  amount  ;  of  sja-rmaocti  oil.  more  tlian  three-quarters  ;  of  w|ule  and  other 
oils  nearly  one-half ;  cif  wli*M»*x-,  more-  titan  wsc-thln) .  oral  of  i-aniul.  nearly  two-third*  of  the 
wlxde  capital  inrexted  in  tlx;  fisheries  by  tlx-  United  State*.  In  addition  to  all  trie  fidi  oxisnimd  in 
tlx-  state,  a  Urge  surplus  i*  crpirUd,  arrxnniitij;.  in  134(1,  to  more-  than  3.<*xi,nore  dollars  ;  R  ing  in 
value  greater  than  tlut  of  any  other  article  exported  from  tlie  Units*!  States,  except  rottixi.  tfJux-no, 
and  flour.  It  lias  been  estimated  tltal  those  cmjdoytd  in  tlx;  whale  fislxries,  eonsunw-  annually. 
it.OOu  barrel*  of  beef  and  pork.  Ix-ing  (-qual  to  one-half  of  the  are-rare  export  of  these  art  whs  fix  tlx; 
last  ten  roars.  Tliey  also  eontmne  a  large  Quantity  of  dour.  cum.  I -utter,  cheese,  rxv,  Ac.  Ac.  Tho 
cal  and  whalebone  brought  into  tlx;  country,  in  let  I.  has  U-en  estimated  til  sahx-  at  7,imi,i«o  dollars. 
Wliatevcr  may  be  the  T»lue  of  all  the  fltbcTx*  if  the  United  States,  coc-holf  of  tlie  artxxmi  may  le 
[<lacrd  to  tlx<  account  of  Maasachutetla 


Value  of  Whalebone,  Ac. 

...  l.lil.221  |  Connectimit .  137.372 

...  442.971  New  Jersey .  7t,W0 

...  ,241,66a  | 

Hand,  ra-r;.  yed. 

.26,334  iia'.tx-  .  .2.610 

I6,ix3t  |  Connecticut .  2.213 

Capilitl  inretled. 

...tc.429,620  I  JUxxle  Island  .  1,077,137 

...11,723,330  New  York . - .  919.230 

...  1,201,640  j 
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A  Tsm.i:,  ihi'  Xiunlior  of  llarrrls  of  Mackerel  inspected  in  tlic  Commonwealth 

of  Massachusetts  in  each  year,  from  I  S3 1  to  1 M  1,1,  inclusive. 
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I  OF  MASSAC  Ilf  II.  ITS. 
n  minerals. 


-  m  New  V-rk.  11=,-  i 
•<n!t  of  ilo.  .’('ii.'.  (. 

Fallilis.r.  Fitrhbu 
tin'  vinti'  pnrjmse, 

n'ss 'might  o,a in" 

Mr  is  found  ill  sa'fii 


I.',,. 


n  side. 


It  i 


found  in  various  parti  of 
a  mall  c\t>  nt.  employ ing  a  capital  of. deed  I.JDi.ltOO  dollars 
■dure  i.  about  Mm  ton*  of  not  imti.  ami  (.tri*)  ton*  of  liar  iron, 
l  ‘piahly  l‘.»r  budding.  ulu.und*  m  tyuincy  ami  its  a  it  Titty,  and  is 
d  !■•  M'-arly  t  iers  Atlantic  port  in  a  greater  nr  li**s  degree.  The 
front  o.  tin*  Tremont  lions.*  in  llostou,  and  timikJfr.  Hill  Motiu- 
*  tor  budding.  is  also  fount!  in  large  ipiautitirs  at 
atlirr  pl.icrs,  in  great  abundance.  (iurui,  nearly 
i*  tound  in  mans  (sirts  of  tin*  state,  ,'y  'fxulivr,  suitable  for  orna- 
Mi.ldl. -tii-ld.  "estliiid,  Newbury,  anti  in  soeral  other  places  hut  it 

ms  places  and  is  particularly  ahiiudant  in  tlic  county  of  Berkshire, 
line  mnhli*  »hir!i  it  produces,  denominated  primilisc  marble.  Iti 
this  is  the  satiety  rm.-i  evteii.isrly  w  rought.  Some  of  the  varieties 
From  tin*  pure  white  the  rolour  flanges  hy  im|«vceptible  grarln- 
-  is  tpuniisl  in  alino-t  escry  tmwn  in  Iterkiliire.es- 
sisely  wrought  in  "o*t  St.ickbridgc,  l~uif»bofough, 
Ad.nits.  The  City  Hall  in  Ngsr  VorK  nit  built 
urard  College,  in  J’iiihdelj-dua,  is  also  obtained  from 

power  to  n*sist  heat,  is  found  in  abundance  in  sariotti 
;iit.  ArgitJa.i  nus,  t.r  ro ■{ is  found  in  diH'crrnt 
t  remarkably  good,  nor  is  it  much  used  for  roofs 
i.  ami  bricks,  n'.ioumlt,  and  yw-r-r/ur*  r/oy  lias  licen 
y  tr.ssns  m  the  eastern  jwrtion  <il  tlic  state  ; 


!  held.  Fheflicld.  N" 

I  ill-  11  1  of  this  umh|. •.  Tin*  marble  |..r  t 
the  ipiarries  in  Iseiksiure. 

S'1-ifntner,  renurk.ihlr  for  Us  softne-s. 
parts  of  the  state,  Imt  is  not  ,\lcn.iscly 
sections  ot  tile  St.te,  list  the  ipialr/ls  i 

nnd  what  adds  to  us  importance  is,  it  is  geruralls  situated  wheie  worn)  i«  scarce.  An<hracUr  real 
lets  Ixen  ihs. .‘s.*r!*ii  at  Wotcestor  and  M .unfit-id  ;  hut  the  mine  at  \Vori*cstcr  hat  not  been 
ll.omiij'lds  explored.  and  at  Mansfield  the  siin  is  snppo-cd  to  be  toy  thin  to  justify  the  expense 


public  "dines  am)  istt.rn.w,  im pttnvrit f.ntk. 

Tlic  common  public  nods.  some  r*-.  >od  and  mans  srrvlsad,  arc  i.-a*  j  the  earlier  at  well  as 
aimmc  the  more  tie.  m  pnhlie  works.  The  first  rami  and  the  first  radrrvd  in  the  l ’nited  States. 
Were  ronstrii.  tnl  and  npentd  in  Manx  hu-ett*.  Middlesex  canal,  fow )  the  Mrrrimar  riser 


M  Aas.w  iu>i;n  s. 


to  UoHoii  Itailxuir.  and  tin:  Quincy  railroad,  Irtim 
were  rouMmclisI  lx-fore  any  oilier  work.  of  tin-  kind  i 
evtend*  from  Worer-ler.  lolly- four  mile"  !«y  railroad 
opposite  to  Albany.  It  rro-*es  the  liic’*  land*  of  V 
lioMon  and  Connecticut  river,  at  an  elevation  of  ny* 
tain  rails?’  in  V'ndmijtoii.  the  tninmiit  between  tl»- 
of  J4  A3  feet  above  tide  watrr.  'Hie  create*!  inrlinat 
of  the  railroad  within  the  Male  is  1  111  mile*  ;  hut  a* 
wa»  hnilt  by  tin-  mni|innv,  and  :s<  they  have  a  hmc 
it  mar  I  to  couvidered  a*  lM-longing  to  Ma.SSt  Im-cl 
mile*  i  heiuij-I.Vj  miles  At  Wore. --ter  tin-  mid'  to 

i  Alluny,  makin: 

r  railroad-,  ..tuat.-d 


ed  Si¬ 


lo  the  Quincy  , (names, 
Ihe“  1  1 


railrxid  from  Ho-ton 
'Dierc  are  "ever; 
Mnte»,  as  the  Nnrw 
which  were  hudl  mi 
piv e  the  length.  co-i, 
I  lie  \V<Mein,  tor  ri 
dillcrcnl  road-  :  — 


"tlv  I 


md  V\  O 
Mn- 


iehu-e 


••  N.elina'ai 


III!  Ilo.lt.ll.  to  (  <ro*lllill-ll.  oil  the  1 1  lid*., 

ct  almve  tide  water,  and  the  (iroeri  M,.un- 
■nnoefirut  and  the  Hud-on,  at  an  elei.tit.  tr 
i  1"  eighty-three  feet  ]ter  mile-  The  len;lii 
i-  ro.ul  from  lite  line  ol  the  Mate  to  Alluny 
i-e  of  it,  and  the  pr.  •,  inptiuM  of  nun  i,:.-.  , 
'  It"  l.  nelh  III  Ntw  York  1"  thiilv-.  i.-ht 
in  I-  witii  the  Im.lo. . .  tt  „re. .ter  road. 

I  AIK.I  rude"  Ol 


I  l.o 


.11.  a 


nailK  i 


coiii’niuri:  vt  vi:. 


Tile  Ihoton  nod  Lowed  and  the  llovtnn  and  Wi.iee.tei  toad.  Lave  each  double  track",  the  ret 
smsde.  'Hie  llorh.hire  rv*ad  rail  Ix-ing  a  plate  1  .Head  of  an  nice  rail,  the  co-t  of  rori.imi  Ihui 
apjiear*  vasal).  The  |h»ntn  arid  W  urr.M.r,  Iloston  and  l*roviderire,  and  KaMcrn  road"  lute  earh 
a  hraiHi  of  a  few  mile*,  the  com  and  income  of  which  arc  ineludrd  in  the  *unn  Mated.  The 
Cluirleslown  branch  was  curiMructrd  mainly  lor  the  transportation  of  ire,  hnt  the  wiiitr/.ol  led 
Iwing  umnnally  o|x-n,  llsat  bu»im-«*  nlm.xi  entirely  failed.  Ihshiiw  tht>e  railroad.,  there  it  the  ■ 
Quincy  railroad,  of  a  few  mile*  in  length,  n**d  lor  lire  trarsvpoJtation  of  granite  from  the  .piarn. . 
to  water  carriage  ;  and  the  West  Sl-arkhridge.  ulxurt  two  and  a  lull  mile,  in  length,  Ixit;;  an  i-v- 
Knsiouof  the  llndwiit  and  llerkshirr  road.  The  I'itchhurc  railroad,  now  m  tin-  rouce  . . I  . - ■  i . - 
M  met  ion.  whiril,  with  the  ('liarleslown  branch,  will  conlimie  the  raih'riad  about  hole- til  e  mile* 
toward*  Vermont.  These  road*  arc  all  the  property  of  private  rutispatiic*,  evc'  pt  the  ft'istern,  in 
which  the  state  owii*  omMhird  of  the  stock.  'Hie  state,  Irowevcr.  lo.  loanedjt*  stock  a*  "trip, 
lo  »cveral  of  these  cor|>oration*,  and  taken  a  mortgage  a* security.  'Hie  railroads  in  Massachusetts 
arc  all  well  constructed. 

The  llerkdiire  road  wa»  built,  in  |*art,  by  contract,  and  iia*  lawn  h-as.d  to  the  HouvUonn 
C’oro|vanv.  Tin*  ('liarhwtown  branch  eoqwsration  have  mtrnsl  into  a  coot  rail  w  uh  the  I  itrhhm" 
rur|M>rsition,  which  L  now  constructing  a  railroarl  lo  ritclihurg.  A  charter  i>  rdxiiit  In-in;  grant, d 
lo  cvlerid  this  road  lo  Ilrattlilxmnicli,  Vermont,  and  thence  through  tint  state  to  I_jkc  <‘h.un- 
1‘kiin. 

Two  hill*  are  Ix-fore  the  1,-gh.latuie  of.  M.warhmolt*  for  the  incor|xuatiou  of  railroad  corn- 
[saute*.  Tlic  route  of  otic  i»  front  Atltol,  through  (Irrentirld,  to  Ilrattlcbomogh. 
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Tail*,  showing  llic  Lcngtlu  of  Railways  radiating  from,  nnd  in  connexion  with,  the  City  of 
Ikwlixi. 


from  Boston.  rid  Albany,  to  RtilT.ilo . . 

„  „  I’ntt»m<>iith,  to  Portland.  Maine 

„  ,.  Jansell,  N'adma,  and  ( uncord  . 

to  Providence,  Rhode  Island . 

.  from  Providence  to  Slon'ington . . 

llrancli  from  Andover  to  Haverhill . - . 

1  tedlvam  Branch  . .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Taunton  llrancli,  nnd  extension  to  New  Bedford . 

tb-dford  and  Fall  River  .  ... 

Norwirh  and  Worcester  . .  . 

New  Haven  to  Hartford,  IK!,  and  extension  to  Springfield  -  I 

miles,  not  completed . . 

We»l  Stockbridge  to  Bridci-port . . 

West  Stockbridge  to  Hudson . . 

Troy  ami  Schenectady . 

Troy  to  Itallston  . 

Schenectady  mid  Saratoga . 

I,ock|>ort,  Niagara  Falls,  and  lhiihilo . 


Miles. 


Total  ninnher  of  Miles 


1203) 


MKVEN-fC,  r.XPEMIlTKUK,  I’l’IIMC  s  ltl.PlT,  A  X  I)  IIKIIT,  OK  M  ASSACIt  I'SETTS. 

The  government  and  citizen*  of  Massachusetts  ha\  •  at  all  times  maintained  the  public 
credit  of  the  state,  and  honourably  nnd  faithfully  fiilliihsl  its  engagement*.  Massachusetts 
may  lie  said  to  hate  no  state  d>ht.  A  trilling  obligation  exists  of  about  17<  >3X10  dollar*.  which 
arose  from  extraordinary  exjienditurcs,  incurred  hy  tin-  state  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
years  :  such  as  rev  ising  )ier  statutes,  building  a  new  state  prison,  and  a  state  lunatic  hos- 
pital :  hut  the  ordinary  .revenue  of  the  state  will  soon  pay  it, 

**  Massachusetts  has  loaned  her  credit,  in  the  fonn  of  scrip,  to  the  Norwich  and  Wor¬ 
cester,  Kaste'nt,  and  Host  on  and  Maine  railroad  comjianies,  to  the  amount  of  1 ,0.iQ,(XX) 
dollars,  and  as  security  lias  a  mortgage  iipni  each  of  these  roads,  with  their  appurtenances, 
which  have  cost  the  companies  more  than  3, 3*»0,(>0<)  dollars.  If  diese  conijuuiics  should 
fail  to  redeem  tlie  scrip  w hen  it  shall  fall  dus,  the  eominonwealth  would  cotne  in  possession 
of  n  pro|K‘rty  xvorth  at  least  three  times  ns  much  as  it  would  luivc  cost  her.  There  surely 
can  l>e  nothing  iu  this  which  ran  impair  her  credit,  or  create  alarm. 

•*  Resides  this,  the  state  lias  lent  -1,000,000  dollars  of  scrip  to  the  Western  railroad 
corporation,  and  as  security  lias  taken  a  mortgage  on  the  road  anil  all  the  |iropcrty  of  the 
corporation,  which  cost,  as  we  have  seen  already,  7,o(i0,000  dollars.  And  beside*,  the  statute 
granting  the  scrip  requires  that  all  whi  h  is  realised  in  it*  sale  above  its  par  value,  together 
with  1  per  tent  on  the  amount  of  the  M  ri|>,  shall,  by  the  corporation,  lie  set  apart  ani.ualJy 
for  a  sinking  fund,  with  which  to  redeem  or  to  aid  m  the  redemption  of  tile  scrip,  when  it 
becomes  due.  That  fund  already  amounts  to  more  dun  200,000  dollars  ;  and  as  it  mus.t 
go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  it  will,  in  1870,  when  the  scrip  is  redeemable,  be 
nearly  sutHcieut  of  itself  to  dricliargc  die  debt  die  corjxiration  owes  to  tbc  state.  With 
this  fund  in  its  own  keeping,  ami  a  mortgage  upon  a  proj>erty  costing  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  die  amount  of  the  scrip  loaned,  the  state  is  perfectly  secure. 

“  i’hc  state  is  also  indebted  to  the  amount  of  b00,(XXl  dollars  fm  scrip  issued  to  pay  the 
assessment*  on  its  own  slum-*  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  and  to  purchase 
Ovaries'  River  bridge.  So  far  as  the  scrip  to  pureliasc  Charles'  River  bridge  is  concerned, 
the  state  can  remunerate  itself  in  the  space  of  two  years,  at  any  dine,  by  toll*  upon  that 
bridge  and  Warren  bridge  :  and  to  redeem  the  scrip  issued  to  nay  her  assessment*  on  her 
railroad  stork,  she  has  the  income  of  one-third  of  the  road,  and  more  dun  two  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  state  «f  Maine. 

“  Direct  taxation  lui»  become  almost  an  obtofttr  idea  in  Massachusetts.  Such  has  been 
the  prosperous  state  of  her  fmanev*,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  sire  ha*  imposed  u|K>n 


MAssAciicsmy. 


the  people  only  three  small  state  taxes  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  is  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  sum  she  imposed  .upon  hers  If  in  17S2,  whets  her  resources  were  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  what  they  arc  at  present.  Nor  have  we  alluded  to  the  sums  due  and  appro¬ 
priates!  by  the  general  government,  growing  out  ol  the  late  treaty,  ami  the.  sales  of  the 
public  lands  ;  for  Massachusetts  has  resources  of  her  own  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  her  lia¬ 
bilities.  Let  her  impose,  annually,  a  tax  equal  in  amount  to  the  average  tax  paid  fmm  the 
adoption  of  her  constitution  up  to  IS2-),  and  she  could  meet  all  her  liabilities  from  that 
source  alone,  if  the  security  which  she  holds  should," hv  any  j>os.-ibilitv,  prove  worthh-s. 
The  valuation  of  the  state,  a*  fixed  in  IS  II,  shows  the  amount  of  taxable  pr.qxrty  to  Ik- 
299, STS, 300  dollam,  being  nearly  one-third  more  than  it  was  in  IS.’tl.  \Vi:li  .mb  an 
amount  of  taxable  projx-rty,  with  the  xccuritv  sin-  holds,  with  the  bu-itiev*,  enter)  ■  he,  ami 
industry  of  her  people,  and,  above  all,  witfi  their  high  character  for  punctuality,  and  the 
sacmlness  with  which  they  have  ever  regarded  plighted  faith  in  contracts,  if  would  Ik-  idle, 
nav,  it  would  be  madness,  to  countenance  1 1  sc  idea  fora  tnomei:.,  that  -lie  would  -ullcr  her 
scrip  to  Ixj  dishonoured,  or  even  her  credit  to  be  susix-cted.  Sharp- sighted  capitalists,  who 
are  generally  the  best  judges  in  such  cases,  have  always  preferred  tlie  stock  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  that  of  any  other  state.  In  fact,  while  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  states  have  Ik-cii 
selling  at  ruinous  discounts,  the  stock  of  this  state  Ins  generally  commanded  its  par  value, 
and  has  frequently  sold  at  n  premium. 

“  There  is  another  view  to  Ik?  taken  of  this  state,  which,  although  it  cannot  lx-  classed 
with  her  resources,  shows  her  importance  in  the  union.  She  furnishes  one  of  tin-  grvate.t 
home  markets  of  any  state  in  the  union.  From  the  most  thorough  at  id  extensile  inquiry, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Massachusetts  consumes,  of  tlx-  products  of  other  states 
in  the  union,  an  annual  amount  of  more  than  10,000, 000  dollars.  Wing  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  average  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  State*,  if  we  except  maiuif.ictwvd 
articles.  In  a  national  point  of  view,  this  is  of  great  importance.  Cut  off  the  market  of 
this  comm  vtnveaJth,  and  the  cfTi-ct  would  W  sensibly  felt  in  most  of  the  »t:i!<->.  W  e  would 
go  into  this  subject  in  detail,  hut  our  limits  will  not  permit.’’ — Httottras  i y  ,Vo<*«r/i«.*rO.<. 

riNANt  us  &c.,'or  tiik  commonwealth  of  .mas.-acih  >ki  i.-l 

-  From  the  Lryblatirr  Iff  turns. 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  January  1st,'  1812 
Ordinary  Rcwipts  in  1 8-12,  exclusive  of  coin 
Auction  Tax  ........ 

Interest  on  Hank  De|>o<it< . 

Attorney  for  Suffolk  County  .  '  . 

Proceeds  of  Lands  in  Maine  ..... 

County  Treasurers  ....... 

Charles  River  Bridge . 

Amount  over-allowed  and  refunded  .... 

Miscellaneous  ........ 

Probate  Assessments . 


Total  of  ordinary  receipts 


The  expenditure  in  1813  for  orvlinrry  puq»ojcs  were. 


State  Scrip  redeemed  in  1812 

Cash  on  hand  for  Charles  River  Bridge  . 


Cash  on  luud  for  ordinary-  purposes,  Jauuary  1st,  1813 


2. 1 1  1.72 
k.7().:;o 
IV-'-iT.ii 


9 1.1 37  .IX) 
3..7()l.Wi 


a  \ii:iu 


linlchtrdnesi  of  the  Commonwealth,  January  ill,  I  Mil. 

dollar*. 

Funded  IVl.t  of  |sn*< . 7,(>  111.00 

„  l.sjif . Ki'i.dlti.os 

Charlie  River  Bridge  P.U . h'o.OOn.OO 

W«Um  Railroad  Assessment*  .  -  .  .  .  I.Olo.d-lS.oX 

- .  dollar*. 

Total  for  all  purpose*  .....  1 ,2 11,7  UMiti 

f'rislit  of  ilio  State  loaned  to  Railroads  .  .  .  A.OAO.OOO.OO 

"fot.nl  liabilities  of  tilt'  State  ... 

Princiftal  Crpr/nlitnrr  in  I X  Id 

Pay  of  the  Council.  Senate,  and  Representative*  . 

Salaries  established  by  law  .... 

Balance*  to  County  Irciuiurers  .... 

Militia  Services  ...... 

SujijKirt  of  I’.nujwrt.  Military  and  other  Account* 

Interest  ovt  State  St‘X-h  .  ,  .  . 

Interest  nn  Scrip  to  \W,tcr«  Railroad 
Mi-*c)hv, ioc.ii*  .  .  .  . 

State  1’rinting  ...... 

SNSCKANCE  COMI'A.MKS  IN  M  AS-AOll  fSKTT.1. 

According  to  the  several  returns  hv  onler  of  the  house  of  n-pn-o-iitatii e«.  there  were  in 
February,  twent v-o'ven  otlioes  m  Boston,  and  eighteen  out  o|  Boston.  Total,  forty- 

sit  nlbn-s  ;  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  <V---'»tOO0  dollar*.  The  average  animal  dividend* 
were  !>  d-o  Jr  f  rent. 

On  the  1st  of  Peecintar.  1S37,  there  were  twenty-nine  offices  in  Bo-tou,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Poston.  Total,  forty-eight  office*;  with  a  capital  of  i'.  llo.OOO  dollars. 

On  the  1st  of  lles-rmlier,  IN.'IX,  there  were  twenty-four  office*  in  Poston,  it  ml  nineteen 
out  of  Boston.  Total,  forty-three  office*  ;  w ith  a  enpital  of  S(,'|  Hi, (XX)  dollars. 


A itSTVi act  of  tin-  Annual  Return*  of  the  several  insurjiicc  Companies  in  the  Conunr.ii- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  show  ing  the  state  of  said  CorjKirations  on  the  1st  day  of  lJc- 
ccinlxr.  1  *4  Id,  Compiled  from  the  Rcjmrt  of  the  .Secretary  of  State- 
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i<5.u:m'srrr>. 


Tlio  Planter  had  almut  20.000  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise  on  board,  not  1000  dollars' 
worth  of  which  was  insured.  With  the  exception  of  a  quantity  of  iron  ami  some  casks  of 
spirit,  the  cargo  has  Imtii  so  damages],  as  to  make  it  almost  worthless. 


HANKS  or  MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  alont  20,000  [>er*on«  who  are  interested  as  stockholders  in  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts,  nod  it  will  lx-  difficult  to  find  an  individual  in  the  Mato  who  is  not  di¬ 
rectly  nor  indirectly  iiitoresnsi  in  thorn.  Tlicrc  is  hardly  any  thing  whose  irilluencc  is 
so  completely  fell  in  all  tin-  ramified  ndations  of  society.  ’  They  in  a  great  degree  control 
the  price  of  all  kinds  of  pnqierty  and  of  labour,  regulate  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and,  in  a  «crii  s  of  rears,  show  their  effects  on  the  programs  of  civilisation. 

Thu  following  tables  are  condensed  from  the  batik  returns  as  published  by  t  o  secretary 
of  state. 

Avr.p.utK  of  the  last  Semi-Annual  Ifividcnds  |M-r  Cent,  of  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts, 
for  Thirty-two  Years,  from  ISOS  to  1839. 


“  According  to  tin'  foregoing  table,  the  average  of  tin*  la*t  semi-annual  dividend*  of  ail 
the  bank*,  for  live  years  from  ISOS  to  1 S 1  2,  imdu<ive7was  .'i  dollar*  72\  ct*.  j-t  cent  on 
the  capital  *tock  ;  since  tin1  one-half  of  one  per  rent  It. a*  lw-cn  *emi-annualiy  pasd  under  the 
name  of  a  bank  tax  to  the  *tate,  the  average  for  twenty-seven  year-.  from  ls|;i  to  I MU, 
lets  been  2  dollar*  *M>  ct*.  ;  and  during  th<-*e  two  jieri««U,  embracing  thirty-two  year*, 
it  lias  been  3  dollar*  H  •  ct*..  or  alxiut  t>  dollar*  IT  cl*.  |ht  aiimitn 

“It  lutstsoou  estimated  tliat  the  h«<  to  stockholder*  in  the  hank-  of  Massachusetts.  in 
thirty-two  vear*  from  1M0S  to  lSoD  inclusive,  or  the  amount  whit h  it  i<  prolwble  those 
lank*  which  Itave  wound  up,  and  vthieli  are  winding  up,  lune  fail. -I,  or  nil)  fail,  of  paving 
par  on  the  stock,  will  he  about  2,000,(XX)  dollars — scarrely-  a  dollar  of  which  loss  liad  oc¬ 
curred  till  within  the  yean  1X17,  I X>H,  lS.'Jl),  and  IS  10.  If  we. take  from  this  -urn  the 
surplus  of  interest  received  over  six  ]*cr  cent,  which  the  hank*  have  paid  in  dividend*  to 
stockholder*  during  this  time,  92.7.310  dollar*  11  ct*.,  v o"  -ltall  have  tlur  sum  of  1,07  1.0^0 
dollar*  3(i  ct*.  ns  the  remaining  In**.  Tlii*  loss  will  redc.'e  the  average  di  .'idciids  during 
this  period  ahovit  three  ct«.  jver  annum,  on  100  dollar*,  and  make  the  annual  average  divi¬ 
dends  to  Itave  been  &  dollar*  07  ct*.  jwr  cent,  half  of  which  has  bwn  semi-animal! v  received 
on  the  capital  stock  over  and  above  the  loss  to  stockholder*. 

“The  loss  to  bill-holders  and  to  depositor*,  though  it  may  have  pressed  very  heavilv  on 
a  rerv  few-  individuals  has  not  probably  exceeded  (mO.O<X>  dollar*  in  the  aggregate,  or  af*>ut 
ono-third  of  the  I  os*  to  stockholder.  The  rain  of  stockholder*  have  l>eeu  a*  innocent  of 
the  mismanagement  a*  the  confiding  bill-ltoldcr  and  dejmsitor.  The  hill-holder  generally 
has  it.  in  hi*  power  to  dispose  of  the  hill*  for  nearly  their  par  value,  and,  with  the  dejvositor, 
must  be  fully  paid  before  tire  stockholders  can  receive  any  thing  on  their  stock. 
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Average  Ratio  of  tlie  Specie  to  the  Circulation,  and  to  the  Circulation  and  Deposits,  in 
all  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts  ;  in  the  Bank  of  England,  according  to  the  Quarterly 
Returns  in  March,  June,  September,  and  December  (the  Ratio  in  1838  embracing  only 
the  first  three  quarters)  ;  and  in  all  the  Banks  in  the  United  States,  nearest  to  the  1st  of 
January  following  the  years  in  the  first  column,  as  the  condition  of  these  last  is  made  up 
from  the  most  recent  returns  on  the  1st  of  January'. 


P  MASSACIU'SETTS. 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


HANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circulation 
and  Deposit*. 


Ratio  of  Specie! 


.On  the  7th  of  May,  1838,  the  specie  to  the  circulation,  in  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States,  was  as  1  dollar  to  3  dollars  8  cents,  and  to  the  circulation  and  deposits,  as  1  dollar 
to  5  dollars  80  cents. 


Tables  showing  the  Ratios  of  the  Population  to  the  Bank  Capital,  and  to  the  Bank 
Circulation  in  Massachusetts. 

I.  IN  BOSTON. 
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III.  IN  THE  STATE. 


SUMMARY. 


YHA11S. 

Average  1 

Population. 

Average 

Number 

SlpuX 

Average  Ratio 
of  Population  to 
Capital. 

Averago 

Circulation. 

Average  Ratio 
of  Population  to 
Circulation. 

10  years  from 

i 

dollars. 

5,090,314  90 

dollars. 

dollars.  { 

1,080,918  50  ' 

dollars. 

10  years  from 

511,550  3-5 

25  7-10 

10,352,520  00 

20  23 

2,038,240  10 

5  15 

10  your*  from 

580,010  2-3  j 

57 

17,897,489  G5  1-2 

30  53 

5,825,400  70  1-2 

9  87 

l«Mt"r"833n.' 

088,342 

113  a-7 

32,847,058  0G  J-7 

47  71 

0,058,088  37  1-7 

13  10 

IHD3  to  1830.  • 

352,219  30-37 

47  27-37 

15,380,801  51  31-37 

27  SO 

4,485,040  00  35-37 

_ L07 

The  banks  in  Massachusetts  are  now  believed  to  be  in  a  sound  state.  The  following 
table  will  show  their  condition  in  1842-3. 


Whole  number  of  bank*  iu  Massachusetts  ....  114 

Capital  stock  paid  in . . . . . 

Hill*  in  circulation . 

Nett  profits  on  hand  . . » . . 

Hal  an  ccb  due  to  other  banka  . . . 

Caah  deposited,  including  all  Bums  whatever  due  from  the  banks,  not  bearing  interest. 

.  it*  bills  in  circulation,  profit*  and  balances  due  to  other  banks  excepted . 

Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest . . . 


dollars. 


1*, 430*822 


Total  amount  due  from  the  banks 
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Resources  of  the  Ranks. 

Cold,  Biker,  and  oilier  corned  metals . .. . 

Heal  estate  . ., . 

Bills  of  other  hanks,  in  and  out  of  the  state . 

Balance  due  from  other  banks . 

Amount  of  all  other  debts  due.  including  notes,  hills,  stocks,  and  funded  debts. 


S.m.fl'W 


dr’sha’hni 


Total  amount  of  the  resources  of  the  hanks . 

Amount  of  reserved  prohts  at  the  time  of  declaring  the  last  duulend 

Amount  of  debts  secured  by  a  pledce  of  stock . . 

Amount  of  debts  unpaid,  aud  considered  doubtful . 


08,(179, 474 


The  first  of  the  two  following  tallies  shows  the  comparative  value  of  the  shares  i 
twenty-five  banks  in  operation,  m  August,  1838,  ami  m  August,  1841. 


the 


NAMES  OF  BANKS. 


Massachusetts.. . 

Mechanics’ . . 

Merchants’ . 

New  England  ... 


Market  Value. 


j  Depreciation  in  jlmprovcment  ii 


[Amount  Per  < 


CJ  per  cent  01  per  rent  1  pr.  < 


Aggregate  depreciation  iu  the  three  years. . . 

Nett  aggregate  Improrcmcnt  in  the  three  years... 


The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative  value  in  the  market,  at  the  same  periods 
of  the  stock  of  the  ten  banks  in  Boston  which  have  failed,  or  surrendered  their  charters 


NAMES  OF  BANKS. 


Commercial . 

Common  wealth . 

Franklin . 

Fulton . 

Hancock... . 

Kilby . . . . 

Middling  Interest!! 

Oriental . 

Total... 


Improvement  of  30  per  cent  in  the  stock  of  the  Commercial  Bank 
_ Nett  amount  of  depreciation  of  these  10  Banks  .... 


vol.  m. 
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BOSTON'  BANK  DIVIDENDS. 

Semi-Annual  Dividends  declared  and  Paid  by  the  Banks  in  Boston,  April  4,  1842. 


1 ,000,00(1 
soo/ioo 
wio, non 

rxin.ono 

2.000,000 


V'JKOOO 

AOO.OOO 

5(10,000 


Dividend. 


a/per  ct  nt 
3J  per  cent 
'7  dollar*  per  nharel 


H  per  rrht 
3 

4  per  cent 


*  3200  Sbartfl,  par  250  dollar#. 

In  conn  exion  with  the  commerce  of  Boston,  it  may  bo  proper  to  exhibit  the  capital  ii 
vested  in  its  banks. 


Capital  invested  in  Boston  Banks. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  and  results  of  industry,  the  following  returns  are  given 
of  the  Massachusetts  savings  bank. 

-  Savings  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  1843. 


PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

When  we  compare  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  the  population  of 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  natural  losources  of  this  state,  and  the 
generally  medium  affluent  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  the  result  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  industry,  thrift,  and  virtue  of  the  latter.  The  following  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  is  so  correct  and  interesting,  that  we  insert  it  without  alter¬ 
ation,  from  the  recent  valuable  work,  “  United  States’  Gazetteer,”  from  which,  and 
the  recent  official  returns,  the  descriptions  of  the  other  towns  of  Massachusetts 
are  also  principally  taken. 

“  Boston  city,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  in  Suffolk  county,  is  principally  situated  on 
a  peninsula,  three  miles  long  and  one  broad,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  It  lies  in  42  deg.  21  min.  23  see.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  4  min.  9  sec.  west 
longitude,  from  Greenwich,  and  5  deg.  5.8  min.  cast  longitude  from  Washington,  it  is 
115  miles  south-south-west  from  Portland,  Maine  ;  63  miles  south-south-cast  from  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  II. ;  158  miles  east  by  south  from  Albany ;  40  miles  north-north-east  from 
Providence,  R.  I,;  97  miles  east-north  east  from  Hartford,  Ct.  ;  207  miles  north-cast  by 
cast  from  New  York  ;  and  440  miles  north-cast  from  Washington.  The  population  in 
1790,  was  18,038;  in  1800,  24,937;  in  1810,  33,250;  in  1820,  43,298;  in  1830, 
61,391;  in  1840,  93,383.  Employed  in  commerce,  2040;  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
5333;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  10,813;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  19;  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  and  engineers,  586. 
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“  Boston  consists  of  three  parts,  Old  Boston  on  the  peninsula  ;  South  Boston,  formerly 
apart  of  Dorchester,  but  united  to  Boston  in  1804  ;  and  East  Boston,  formerly  Noddle’s 
Island.  The  only  original  communication  of  the  peninsula  with  the  main  land  was  de¬ 
nominated  the  “  Neck,”  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length,  which  cbnnectcd  it  with  Roxbury. 
By  the  fortification  of  this  neck,  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the 
British  were  able  to  control  the  intercourse  between  Boston  and  the  surrounding  country. 
But  by  a  number  of  bridges  a  communication  is  now  opened  in  various  directions.  Charles 
River  bridge,  1503  feet  long,  connects  Boston  to  Charlestown  ;  West  Boston  bridge,  2758 
feet,  with  a  causeway  3432  feet,  leads  to  Cambridge;  South  Boston  bridge,  1550  feet, 
leads  from  the  “  Neck”  to  South  Boston  ;  Canal  bridge,  2796  feet,  leads  to  East  Cam¬ 
bridge,  from  the  middle  of  which  an  arm  extends  to  States’  Prison  Point,  in  Charlestown  ; 
Boston  Free  bridge,  1828  feet,  connects  Boston  with  South  Boston  ;  Warren  bridge,  1390 
feet  leads  to  Charlestown.  Besides  these,  the  Western  avenue,  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
leads  to  Brooklyn,  and  constitutes  a  tide-dam,  enclosing  a  pond  of  600  acres,  which,  by  a 
partition,  makes  an  avenue  from  the  main  dam  to  Roxbury,  and  forms  a  full  and  re¬ 
ceiving  basin ;  so  that  the  flowing  of  the  tide  creates  a  great  water  power,  at  all  times 
available. 

“  The  peninsula  of  Boston  had  originally  an  uneven  surface  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  good  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  have  extensively  prevented  the  attempt  to 
level  these  inequalities  of  surface ;  and  from  various  points  of  view,  the  city  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  streets,  however,  were  originally  laid  out  upon  no  sys¬ 
tematic  plan  ;  and  accommodated  to  the  convenience  of  the  ground,  they  are  often  crooked 
and  narrow ;  though  modern  improvements  have  greatly  remedied  these  inconveniences. 
The  Common,  originally  a  cow  pasture,  has  escaped  a  private  appropriation,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  public  grounds  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  The  numerous  eminences, 
rising  from  50  to  1 10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  furnish  many  admirable  sites  for 
buildings.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  arc  commanding,  but  are  exceeded  by  some  in 
other  principal  cities';  but  many  of  the  private  residences  arc  unsurpassed  in  elegance  and 
taste  by  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  union. 

“  South  Boston  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbour,  ft 
contains  about  600  acres,  regularly  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares,  with  a  diversified 
surface.  About  in  the  centre  of  this  tract  are  the  “  Dorchester  Heights,”  130  feet 
high,  famous  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  the  site  of  a  fortification  which  compelled 
the  British  to  abandon  the  harbour. 

“  East  Boston  is  on  an  island,  containing  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  body 
of  flats.  Its  connexion  with  Old  Boston  is  by  a  steam  ferry,  which  starts  every  five 
minutes  from  each  side.  It  is  connected  to  Chelsea  on  the  main  land  by  a  bridge  of 
600  feet ;  and  the  Eastern  railroad  commences  here.  This  portion  of  the  city  has  wholly 
grown  up  since  1833.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified.  A  wharf  1000  feet  long  is 
devoted  to  the  use  of  the  Liverpool  steam-ships. . 

“  These  several  parts  of  Boston,  with  the  town  of  Chelsea,  constitute  the  county  of 
Suffolk. 

“  The  harbour  of  Boston  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  being  spacious,  safe, 
and  easily  and  well  defended.  The  whole  passage  to  it  is  not  more  than  four  miles  in 
width,  with  several  islands  obstructing  it,  so  that  the  main  entrance  will  scarcely  admit 
two  vessels  to  pass  abreast ;  while  within,  500  vessels  may  ride  at  anchor,  with  a  good 
depth  of  water,  ’fhe  outer  harbour  has  about  forty  small  islands,  about  fifteen  of  which 
afford  excellent  pasture. 

“  The  wharfs  of  Boston  are  extensive  and  convenient,  and  some  of  them  are  very 
long.  Long  wharf,  at  the  termination  of  State-street,  is  1650  feet  long;  and  Central 
wharf  is  1 240  feet. 

“  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  State-house  is  the  principal.  It  was  built  in  1798, 
and  has  a  fine  location  on  Beacon-hill,  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  fronting 
the  spacious  common.  It  is  173  feet  long  and  61  wide,  built  of  brick,  but  painted  to 
imitate  stone  ;  and  has  a  fine  dome  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  cupola  230  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  harbour,  from  which  the  view  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and 
scarcely  surpassed  in  the  world.  From  this  grand  elevation,  the  spectator  looks  down 
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upon  the  city  as  upon  a  map  ;  before  him  stretches  the  extensive  harbour  and  bay  on  the 
cast,  sprinkled  over  with  islands  ;  and  in  other  directions,  numerous  beautiful  villages,  and 
a  highly  cultivated  country,  with  many  elegant  country  seats,  are  visible.  Faneuil-hall 
Market  is  built  of  granite,  536  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high ;  and  is 
the  most  elegant  market-house  in  the  United  States.  Faneuil-hall  is  in  Dock-square,  100 
feet  long  by  80  feet  wide,  three  stories  high,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the 
revolutionary  orators  roused  the  people  to  resist  British  oppression.  The  hall  is  seventy- 
six  feet  square,  with  deep  galleries  on  three  sides.  The  City-hall,  or  old  State-house,  is 
another  venerable  building  of  revolutionary  memory,  and  is  used  for  public  offices.  The 
Massachusetts  hospital,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  is  a  beautiful  granite  building,  168 
feet  long  and  54  feet  wide,  with  an  open  ground  of  four  acres  around  it,  on  the  bank  of 
Charles  river.  The  custom-house,  near  the  head  of  Central  wharf,  is  a  splendid  granite 
building  of  Grecian  architecture.  The  houses  of  industry,  correction,  and  reformation,  are 
valuable  establishments,  situated  in  South  Boston.  Trinity  church,  and  St.  Paul’s  church, 
are  considered  fine  specimens  of  architecture  ;  and  Park-street  church  has  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  steeple.  The  Tremont  house  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  United  States. 

“  Among  the  public  places,  the  Common  is  by  far  the  most  distinguished.  It  occupies 
the  southern  declivity  of  Beacon-hill,  and  contains  nearly  fifty  acres  of  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  shaded  by  trees.  The  whole  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence  about  one  mile  in 
length,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  broad  street.  A  botanical  garden  of  twenty-five  acres 
is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Common. 

“  Boston,  in  point  of  commerce,  is  the  second  place  in  the  union.  Iler  wealth  and  enter¬ 
prise  have  long  been  actively  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  to  which  her  fine  harbour 
has  materially  contributed.  Several  large  steamships  form  an  important  packet  line 
between  this  city  and  Great  Britain,  stopping  at  Halifax.  This  line  has  generally  per¬ 
formed  its  trips  in  the  short  space  of  12^  days.  Lines  of  packets  exist  to  every  port  of 
importance  throughout  the  United  States,  making  about  fifty  in  the  whole.  And  by 
means  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  to  the  Merrimac,  it  has  a  boatablc  communi¬ 
cation  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire  ;  and  recently  a  railroad  communication  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  to  Albany,  which  will  enable  it  to  share  in  the  vast  trade  of  the  west.  The  capi¬ 
talists  of  Boston  arc  large  proprietors  in  the  manufacturing'establislnncnts  at  Waltham  and 
at  Lowell. 

'  “  The  tonnage  of  Boston,  in  1810,  was  220,243  tons.  The  imports  are  about  16,000,000 

dollars  ;  and  the  exports  about  10,000,000  dollars.  There  were,  in  1840,  142  commercial 
houses,  and  eighty-nine  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
1 1,676,000  dollars  ;  572  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  4  1 84,220  dollars ;  thirty-one  lum¬ 
ber  yards,  with  a  capital  of  371,010  dollars  ;  capital  in  fisheries,  25,000  dollars  ;  machinery 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  135,900  dollars  ;  precious  metals,  26,650  dollars ;  various 
metals,  284,400  dollars  ;  six  furnaces,  capital  130,000  dollars  ; ‘seventeen  distilleries  and 
two  breweries,  with  a  capital  of  820,000  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  20,000  dollars ; 
three  glass  factories,  capital  37,000  dollars  ;  two  sugar  refineries,  three  rope  walks,  capital 
101,500  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  329,000 
dollars.  There  were  built  217  brick  and  stone,  and  148  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of 
1,061,100  dollars;  twenty-four  printing  offices,  twenty-eight  binderies,  seven  daily,  eleven 
weekly,  and  seven  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  seven  periodicals,  employing  437  persons, 
with  a  capital  of  236,450  dollars.  Total  amount  of  capital  in  manufactures,  2,770,250 
dollars.  There  were  fifteen  academies,  or  grammar  schools,  with  2629  students,  137  com¬ 
mon  and  primary  schools,  with  14,003  scholars. 

“  There  arc  twenty-five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  17,300,000  dollars  ;  and 
twenty-eight  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  6,600,000  dollars. 

“  Boston  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  About  a  quarter  pai  t 
of  the  inhabitants  are  kept  at  school  throughout  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  200,000  dollars. 
In  addition  to  numerous  private  schools,  the  public  free  schools  arc  a  Latin  grammar 
school ;  a  high  school,  in  which  the  mathematics  and  higher  branches  of  learning  are 
taught ;  ten  grammar  and  writing  schools  ;  seventy-five  primary  schools,  and  one  Afri¬ 
can  school. 

“The  medical  branch  of  Harvard  university  has  its  seat  in  Boston,  where  its  professors  re¬ 
side.  It  was  founded  in  1 782,  has  six  professors  and  eighty-eight  students,  and  a  library  of  over 
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5000  volumes.  There  is  a  highly  respectable  institution  for  the  blind,  which  has  a  hand¬ 
some  edifice.  The  Boston  athenaeum  has  two  large  buildings,  one  containing  a  library  of 
about  30,000  volumes,  the  other  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  hall  for  public  lectures,  and  other 
rooms  for  scie-ifific  purposes.  This  city  has  about  100  literary,  religious,  and  charitable 
societies.  Among  the  literary  societies  of  a  high  order,  are  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  which  has  published  four  volumes  of  transactions ;  the  Massachusetts 
historical  society,  which  has  published  twenty-two  volumes  of  collections  ;  and  the  Boston  Na¬ 
tural  History  Society,  which  has  a  fine  cabinet.  Among  the  religious  and  charitable  societies, 
are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  has  an  agency,  and 
holds  its  anniversaries  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  the  Baptist  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ; 
tile  American  Education  Society  ;  the  American  Unitarian  Association  ;  the  American 
Peace  Society  ;  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  ;  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  ;  the  Pri¬ 
son  Discipline  Society  ;  and  various  others. 

“  There  are  (184*2)  thirty  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  eight  of  which  arc  daily. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  number  of  magazines  and  reviews,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  North  American  Review,  which  has  long  had  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but, in-Europe. 

“There  are  seventy  five  churches,  of  which  fifteen  are  Unitarians  ;  twelve  Congrcga- 
tioiialists  ;  eight  Episcopalians  ;  eleven  Baptists  ;  nine  Methodists  ;  four  Universalists  ;  four 
Roman  Catholics  ;  three  Freewill  Baptists  ;  two  African,  one  of  which  is  Baptist  and  the 
other  Methodist.  There  are  also  some  New  Jerusalem,  German  Protestants,  and  Friends, 
and  a  few  others. 

“  There  are  two  theatres  in  Boston ,  the  Trcmont  and  the  National  Theatre. 

“  This  city  <  o  t  1  .  town,  and  was  governed  by  a  body  of  select  men,  according  to 
tbe  common  custom  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  until  1821.  Before  this,  the  people 
could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  adopt  a  city  government.  But  tlve  vote  was  at  length 
carried,  and  the  city  has  since  been  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  a  common 
council  of  forty-eight  members.  Besides  these,  caeli  ward  has  one  warden,  one  overseer 
of  the  poor,  one  clerk,  five  inspectors,  and  two  school  committee  men.” — United  Stales' 
Gazetteer  for  1844. 

Charleston  town,  as  well  as  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  some  other  nearly  ad¬ 
joining  places,  may  be  almost  included  as  forming  parts  of  Boston,  and  the 
population  of  each,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was,  Boston,  03,833 ;  Charles¬ 
ton  11,484;  Cambridge,  8400;  Chelsea,  2390,  formerly  one  of  the  Boston  wards  ; 
Roxbury,  90S9,  nearly  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston ;  Dorchester, 
4875  ;  Brighton,  1425;  Brooklyn,  13G5  ;  Medford,  2475  ;  all  within  the  circuit 
of  five  miles :  which  would  make  the  actual  population  of  Boston  and  its  envi¬ 
rons  in  1840,  about  1.35,000.  The  town  of  Lynn,  with  a  population  of  9367,  is 
within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Quincy,  348G,  within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Newtown, 
with  3351,  within  seven  miles,  and  the  total  population  in  the  city  and  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston,  in  1840,  must  have  exceeded  160,000-  Before  introducing 
an  account  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Boston,  we  will  therefore  describe 
briefly,  on  the  authority  chiefly  of  the  “  United  States’  Gazetteer,”  for  1844, 
and  of  the  official  returns  of  1840,  the  principal  towns  which,  from  their  near 
vicinity,  are  most  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  the  general  trade  and  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 

Charlestown  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  tbe  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  one 
mile  north  of  Boston,  with  which  the  former  town  is  connected  by  the  Charles  and  Warren 
bridges.  There  are  two  other  bridges  across  the  Mystic  river,  one  of  which  connects  it  with 
Chelsea,  and  the  other  with  Malden.  There  is  another  which  connects  it  with  Craigie’s 
bridge,  leading  to  Cambridge.  The  streets,  though  not  laid  out  with  great  regularity, 
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are  wide,  atid  ornamented  with  trees.  The  public  buildings  arc,  a  state  prison,  on  the 
most  improved  model,  the  Massachusetts  insane  hospital,  called,  from  a  distinguished 
benefactor,  M'Lean  Asylum,  an  almshouse,  town-house,  and  nine  churches — three  Con- 
gregationalists,  two  Baptists,  one  Methodist,  two  Univcrsalists,  and  one  Roman  Catholic — 
a  United  States’  navy -yard,  in  the .  south-east  part  of  the  place,  with  a  dry  dock  built  of 
hewn  granite.  The  navy-yard  covers  sixty  acres  of  land,  on  winch  arc  erected  a  marine 
hospital,  a  spacious  warehouse,  an  arsenal,  powder  magazine,  and  a  house  for  the  super¬ 
intendent,  all  of  brick ;  and  two  immense  wooden  edifices,  under  which  the  largest  vessels 
of  war  arc  built.  Bunker  Hill  is  immediately  in  the  roar  of  the  place,  where  a  bloody 
battle  was  fought  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  dune  17,  1775,  in  which  the 
Americans  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  449,  and  the  British,  1055.  To  commemorate 
this  important  event,  a  granite  obelisk  has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  which  is  thirty  feet 
square  at  the  base,  220  feet  high,  and  fifteen  feet  square  at  the  top,  ascended  within  by  a 
winding  staircase,  estimated  to  cost  about  100,000  dollars. —  United  States’  Gazetteer. 
Charlestown,  in  1840,  had  three  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses,  capital, 
125,000  dollars^  seventy-eight  stores,  capital,  346,000  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital, 
82,000  dollars  ;  five  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  four  tanneries, 
three  distilleries,  one  brewery,  three  potteries,  three  rope  walks,  five  giist  mills,  four  saw 
mills,  one  oil  mill,  twenty -four  schools,  2202  scholars.  Population  1 1 ,484. —  Official  Returns. 

Cambridge,  three  miles  north-west  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the  early  towns  of  New 
England,  having  been  first  settled  in  1631,  under  the  name  of  Newtown.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Harvard  University,  formerly  called  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  college  in  the  United 
States,  having  been  founded  in  1638,  which  was  less  than  twenty  years  after  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth.  Cambridge  contains  a  court  house  and  gaol,  state 
arsenal,  and  five  churches — two  Unitarian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Uni- 
versalist.  The  courts  are  alternately  held  here  and  at  Concord.  The  court  house  and 
gaol  are  at  East  Cambridge,  at  Lechmere’s  Point,  a  village  at  the  south-east  extremity  of 
the  town,  which  is  connected  with  Boston  and  Charlestown  by  bridges.  Here  is  a  large 
glass  manufactory. 

Harvard  University  has  a  president  and  twenty-seven  professors,  or  other  instructors  ; 
has  had  5546  alumni,  of  whom  1406  have  been  ministers  of  tbe  gospel ;  has  246  classical 
students,  and  53,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth 
Wednesday  in  August.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  arc  very  complete,  as 
well  as  its  cabinet  of  minerals.  It  has  an  excellent  anatomical  museum,  and  a  botanical 
garden  of  eight  acres,  richly  stored  with  an  extensive  collection  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
plants,  both  native  and  foreign.  The  university  buildings  are  extensive  and  commodious, 
situated  on  a  beautiful  plain,  where  is  a  neat  village.  The  irregularity  in  the  position  of 
the  edifices,  renders  them  less  imposing  in  their  appearance  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 
but  not  less  adapted  to  their  purposes.  They  are  University  Hall,  an  elegant  granite 
building,  140  by  50  feet,  and  forty-two  feet  high,  containing  the  chapel,  dining  halls,  and 
lecture  rooms  ;  Harvard  Hall,  containing  the  library,  philosophical  apparatus,  museum, 
&c. ;  four  spacious  brick  edifices,  containing  rooms  for  students,  and  several  other  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  president,  professors,1  and  students ;  Divinity  Hall,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  theological  students ;  and  the  Medical  College  in  Boston,  a  Law 
School,  a  Theological  Seminary,  and  a  Medical  School,  arc  attached  to  the  institution,  the 
last  of  which  is  located  in  Boston.  The  Law  School  has  115,  the  Theological  twenty-six, 
and  the  Medical  eighty-six  students.  The  whole  number  of  students  attached  to  the  institu- 
including  resident  graduates,  is  478.  This  institution  is  more  richly  endowed  than  any 
other  similar  institution  in  the  United  States. —  United  States'  Gazetteer.  There  were,  in 
1 840,  in  the  town,  one  commercial  and  one  commission  house,  capital,  40,000  dollars,  twenty  - 
seven  stores,  capital,  93,950  dollars  ;  eight  lumber  yards,  capital,  85,000  dollars  ;  three 
rope  factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  five  periodicals,  one  university,  341 
students,  tw©  academies,  forty-five  students,  sixteen  schools,  2455  scholars.  1’opulation, 
8409. — Official  Returns. 

Roxbury,  two  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  joined  to  Boston  by  a  neck  of  land,  wliich 
constitutes  a  broad  avenue,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  Wasliington-  street, 
Boston.  In  the  west  part  of  the  township  is  Jamaica  plains,  a  level  tract,  with  elegant 
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country  scats,  and  well-cultivated  gardens.  Here  is  a  pond  by  which  the  Boston  aqueduct 
is  supplied.  It  is  four  miles  from  Boston,  with  four  trains  of  cast-iron  pipes,  the  aggregate 
length  of  which  is  forty  miles.  The  town  or  village  contains  five  churches — one  Unitarian, 
one  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Universalist, — two  banks,  and 
many  beautiful  residences. —  United  States'  Gazetteer.  There  were,  in  1810,  ten  churches 
in  the  township  ;  eighty-three  stores,  capital,  755, 000  dollars ;  four  lumber  yards,  capital, 
(50,000  dollars ;  five  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
five  grist  mills,  and  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  350,000  dollars.  Twelve 
academies,  350  students,  twenty  schools,  881  scholars.  Population,  9089. — Official 
llelurns. 

Dorchester,  four  miles  from  Boston,  lies  on  Dorchester  bay,  in  Boston  harbour. 
First  settled  in  1630.  The  surface  is  uneven  and  rough  ;  but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  highly 
cultivated.  Neponset  river  runs  on  its  south  border,  and  furnishes  water  power,  and  facili¬ 
ties  for  navigation.  The  vessels  owned  here,  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries.  It  has  also  considerable  manufactures.  In  a  part  of  this  town,  now  belonging 
to  Boston,  are  Dorchester  heights,  on  which  Washington,  in  March,  1770,  directed  a  fort 
to  he  erected,  by  which  the  British  were  driven  from  Boston  harbour.  The  first  settlers  of 
the'Connecticut  colony,  at  Windsor  and  Hartford,  100  in  number,  came  from  Dorchester, 
through  the  wilderness,  in  1(536. —  U.  S.  Gazetteer.  It  had,  in  18i0,  ten  commercial  and 
commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  326,000  dollars;  fifty -seven  stores,  capital  609,200 
dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  17,000  dollars;  two  cotton  factories,  4000  spindles, 
one  dyeing  and  planting  establishments,  seven  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  rope  factory, 
two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill,  four  paper  factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  one  academy,  119  students  ;  twenty-two  schools,  1247  scholars.  Population,  4875. — 
Official  Returns.  r 

Chelsea,  four  miles  north-east  from  Boston,  was  formerly  a  ward  of  Boston.  It  has 
considerable  manufactures,  and  is  connected  with  Charlestown  by  a  bridge.  It  has  one 
commission  house,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  eleven  stores,  capital  29,000  dollars  ;  three 
lumber  yards,  capital  13,000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  grist  mill,  one  print¬ 
ing  office.  Capital  in  manufactures,  55,350  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty  students  ; 
nine  schools,  574  scholars.  Population,  2290. — Official  Returns. 

Brighton,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Boston,  is  distinguished  for  its  cattle  mar¬ 
ket,  and  its  many  handsome  country  houses. 


Statistics  of  Brighton  Market. 


Total .  1,001, SB-1 


Brookline,  about  four  miles  west  of  Boston,  in  a  highly  cultivated  country,  decked 
with  country  seats,  had,  in  1840,  1365  inhabitants,  fourteen  commercial  houses,  capital 
70,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  retail  stores,  capital  50,000  dollars ;  and  20,000  dollars  invested 
in  manufactures;  with  several  academics  and  common  schools. — Official  Returns. 
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Medford,  five  miles  from  Boston,  with  a  population  of  2478  in  1840,  is  on  tlie  liver 
Mystcr,  and  has  ship-building  yards,  lumber  yards,  an  oil  mill,  pottery,  distillery,  <X.c.;  and 
had,  in  1840,  117,007  dollars  invested  in  them  and  a  few  other  manufactures. 

Newton,  seven  miles  west  from  Boston,  lies  on  a  bend  of  Charles  river,  which  sur¬ 
rounds  it  on  three  sides,  and  furnishes  extensive  water  power,  having  two  falls,  at  each  of 
which  is  a  village.  The  village  at  the  Upper  Falls  contains  two  churches — one  Baptist  and 
one  Methodist — a  nail  factory,  rolling  mill,  machine  fabric,  and  about  seventy  dwellings. 
The  river  descends  thirty-five  feet  in  half  a  mile,  and,  in  one  place,  falls  over  a  ledge  of 
rocks  twenty  feet  high.  The  village  at  the  lower  falls  lies  partly  in  Needham,  and  con¬ 
tains  one  Episcopal  church,  five  paper  mills,  and  about  fifty  dwellings.  The  Boston  and 
Worcester  railroad  passes  through  it.  The  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  this  town  in  1825,  and  has  a  brick  edifice  eighty- 
five  feet  long,  forty-nine  wide,  and  three  stories  high,  which  cost  about  10,000  dollars ; 
three  houses  for  professors,  and  a  mansion  house  for  boarding  tbe  students.  It  has 
three  professors,  thirty- three  students,  187  graduates,  and  4000  volumes  in  its  libraries. 
There  were  in  1840  in  the  township  fifteen  stores,  capital  29,000  dollars  ;  one  cotton 
factory,  5712  spindles,  three  paper  factories,  two  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
,'3 18,000  dollars.  Four  academics,  1 14  students,  eleven  schools,  509  scholars.  Population, 
3351. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S.  (la:. 

Dediiaw,  thirteen  miles  south-south-west  from  Boston,  is  situated  on  Charles  river, 
which  affords  good  water  power.  Ncponset  river  runs  on  its  cast  border,  and  a  small  stream 
runs  from  Charles  river  into  Ncponset  river.  The  township  is  well  cultivated,  and  contains 
four  Congregational  churches,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Baptist.  The  village  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  Charles  river,  and  contains  two  of  the  Congregational  chinches,  and  the  Epis¬ 
copal,  a  granite  court  house,  a  gaol,  a  bank,  two  printing  ofiiees,  and  more  than  100  dwell¬ 
ings,  many  of  them  elegant.  The  Boston  and  Providence  railroad  passes  through  the 
township,  and  a  railroad  from  the  village,  two  miles  long,  connects  with  it.  It  had,  in 
1840,  twelve  stores,  capital  17)000  dollars;  three  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories, 
4200  spindles,  two  tanneries,  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  one  paper  factory,  two  print¬ 
ing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2-19,700  dollars.  Three 
academies,  sixty-eight  students,  eleven  schools,  725  scholars.  Population,  3290. — Official 
Returns,  U  S.  Gaz. 

Waltham,  ten  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston.  The  surface  of  this  township 
is  level,  or  gently  undulated  ;  the  soil  indifferent,  but,  being  well  cultivated,  is  rendered 
productive.  Charles  river  affords  water  power.  It  contains  six  churches — two  Congrega¬ 
tional,  one  Unitarian,  one  Methodist,  one  Univcrsalist,  a. .a  one  Homan  Catholic.  Tho 
village  is  pleasantly' situated  on  a  plain,  with  one  street  a  mile  long,  and  contains  150 
dwellings,  many  of  them  elegant,  and  beautifully  ornamented  with  trees,  .shrubbery,  and 
gardens.  It  has  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
eleven  stores,  capital  29,000  dollars  ;  three  cotton  factories,  11,000  spindles,  one  paper 
factory,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  463,500  dollars.  Two  academies,  thirty-six  students,  nine  schools,  500  scholars. 
Population,  2504. — Official  Returns,  U.  8.  Gaz.  , 

Qijincv,  nine  miles  south-by-east  from  Boston.  The  surface  of  this  township  is  di¬ 
versified,  soil  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  It  contains  tracts  of  salt  meadow.  Three  miles 
back  from  the  bay  is  an  elevated  range,  in  some  parts  rising  over  600  feet  above  the  sea, 
containing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  excellent  granite,  which  is  extensively  exported.  A 
railroad  extends  from  the  (juarry  three  miles,  to  tidewater  on  Ncponset  river,  constructed 
in  1826,  and  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  First  settled  in  1625. 
Separated  from  Braintree  and  chartered  in  1792.  Some  vessels  are  owned  here,  employed 
chiefly'  in  the  fisheries.  It  has  fifteen  stores,  capital  27,600  dollars  ;  four  lumber  yards, 
capital  19,400  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  1 12, 150  dollars.  Eight  academies,  137  students,  six  schools,  70S  scho¬ 
lars.  Population,  3486. —  Official  Returns,  II.  8.  Gaz. 

Bkaintuee,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  tho  soil  a 
fertile  gravelly  loam.  It  has  considerable  manufactures,  and  some  shipping  employ  ed  in 
the  coasting  trade  and  tho  fisheries.  Mantiipiot  river  afloids  water  power.  A  fine  qua- 
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lity  of  granite  is  obtained  here.  First  settled  in  162',  incorporated  in  1610.  It  liad,  in 
1840,  one  Congregational  and  one  Unitarian  ehueh.  The  elder  President  Adams  was 
horn  here.  It  has  sixteen  stores,  capital  24,300  dollars  ;  one  woollen  factory,  one 
cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  one  tannery,  one  paper  factory,  six  prist  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  124,145  dollars.  Thirteen  schools,  564  scholars.  Population,  2168. — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Lynn,  nine  miles  north-cast  of  Boston.  The  ocean  washes  its  south  border,  and  in  the 
south-east  is  excellent  salt  marsh.  Watered  by  Saugus  river.  The  surface  is  level,  with 
rocky  hills  to  the  north.  The  village  contains  eight  churches — three  Methodists,  two  Con¬ 
gregational,  one  Friends,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Univcrsalist;  two  banks,  besides  one  for  savings, 
and  an  academy.  The  peninsula  of  Nahant  is  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  ocean,  connected 
with  a  smaller  peninsula,  called  Little  Nahant,  by  a  beach,  and  both  are  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a  beach  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  barely  sufficiently  elevated  not  to  be  over¬ 
flowed.  A  splendid  hotel,  containing  100  rooms,  at  the  east  end  of  the  peninsula,  receives 
numerous  visiters  in  the  summer  season.  Carriages  run,  and  a  steamboat  plies  between  it 
and  Boston,  and  the  rides  on  the  firm  sandy  beach  are  very  agreeable;  whilst,  on  the  other 
side,  th  i  sea  often  roars  furiously  against  the  rocks.  Lynn  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  ladies’  shoes,  and  produces  over  2,500,000  pairs  annually.  It  had,  in 
1 840,  thirty-six  stores,  capital  1 34,000  dollars  ;  one  rope  factory,  three  grist  mills,  one 
saw  mill,  two  printing  offices,  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  408,700 
dollars.  Six  academies,  133  students,  ten  schools,  1035  scholars.  Population,  9367. — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  B08T0N. 

Boston  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  New  England.  Although  no  deep,  great 
navigable  rivers  flow  from  the  interior  into  its  port  or  its  vicinity,  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  have,  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  connected  the  port  with  the  principal 
tnarts  of  trade,  and  opened  a  cheap,  rapid,  safe,  and  convenient  means  of  transportation 
from  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  state  and  its  depots,  and  thence  to  the  principal 
markets  and  entrepots  of  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west,  and  upon  the  Atlantic 
coast,  upon  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  lakes.  The  enterprise  of  the  seaport  towns  carry 
into  its  warehouses  the  products  of  the  fishery,  and  its  port  is  the  chief  entrepot  of 
shipping,  and  of  export  north  of  New  York.  “  But  the  principal  advantage  of  Boston  for 
the  security  of  vessels,  and  it  is  one  that  distinguishes  this  port  from  other  principal  ports 
of  our  country,  are  its  commodious  docks,  which  are  constructed  with  solid  strength,  and 
run  far  up  into  the  city.  These  arc  bordered  by  continuous  blocks  of  warehouses,  either 
of  brick  or  Quincy  granite,  which  have  an  appearance  of  remarkable  uniformity,  solidity, 
and  permanence.  By  the  arrangement  of  these  docks,  the  numerous  vessels,  whose 
tracery  of  spars  and  cordage  line  them  on  either  side,  may  unship  their  cargoes  at  tho 
very  doors  of  the  hordering  warehouses,  and  receive  in  return  their  supplies  lor  foreign 
ports  with  the  utmost  security  and  despatch.  Indeed,  the  substantial  appearance  of  these 
warehouses,  is  quite  similar  to  tho  mercantile  houses  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  which 
have  a  like  solidity  and  massiveness  in  tho  materials  of  which  they  are  built,  as  well  as 
in  their  construction.” — Commerce  of  Boston  ;  by  Lanman.  The  wharfs,  or  piers,  of 
Boston  are  among  the  best  ami  longest  in  the  world,  and  afford  the  greatest  convenience 
to  its  shipping  and  ti  ade. — See  Description  of  Boston. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  BOSTON  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS,  1820  TO 
1839,  INCLUSIVE. 

The  number  of  foreign  arrivals  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  as  follows  : — 1820, 
816;  1821,  854;  1822,'' 763;  1823,832;  1824,  852;  1825,  817;  1826,  870;  1827, 
728  ;  1828,  680  ;  1829,  663 ;  1830,  642  ;  1831,  766  ;  1832,  1064  ;  1833,  1067  ;  1834, 
J 156 ;  1835,  1302;  1836,  1452  ;  1837,  1591  ;  1838,  1813;'  1839,  1558  ;  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  to  July  31,  1840,  839;  during  the  corresponding  time  of  the  previous  year, 
814 — increase,  25. 
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Clearances. — The  number  of  foreign  clearances  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  : 
—1820,531;  1821,013;  1822,584;  1823,000;  1824,033;  1825,  052;  1820,014; 
1827,524;  1828,  527;  1829,495;  1830,  501;  1831,  079;  1832,  943  ;  1833,935; 
1834,  1003:  1835,  1221  ;  1830,  1333;  1837,  1383;  1S38,  1132  ;  1839,  1389;  from 
January  1  to  July  31,  1840,  740;  during  the  same  time  of  the  previous  year,  770. 

Tonnage. — The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  in  the  district  of  Boston,  for  the 
year  1820,  was  153,087  tons.  The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  in  Boston  furthe  year 
1839,  was  205,009 — increase  of  tonnage,  51,922  tons. 

Annual  recapitulation  of  the  aggregate  number  of  vessels  reported  by  the  telegraph 
stations  in  the  lower  harbour  to  the  telegraph  establishment  at  the  Observatory,  Central 
Wharf,  Boston,  from  1824  to  1840,  inclusive: — 


From  ISM  to  ISM  .. 


Aggregate  number  reported  in  IG  year..  •  • 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Coal,  Cotton,  Flour,  Grain,  Hides,  Molasses,  Tea,  and 


e  Imported  into  Boston,  in  1841. 


From  Philadelphia . . 


Richmond...., 

Total.., 


Baltimore . 

New  Orleans.... 
I'redericksburg  . 


Connecticut . 

New  Hampshire  ... 


CHAIN. 

The  quantity  of  grain  imported,  during  1841,  was — 


From  New  Orloana . 

Charleston  . 

North  Carolina  . 

I'redcrirkslmrcr . 

Norfolk . 

Rappahannock . 

Other  ports  in  Virginia . 

Baltimore . 

Delaware . 

Philadelphia . 

New  Jersey . 

New  "York . - 

Other  ports  in  New  York  .. 

Ports  in  Connecticut . 

Rhode  Island . 

Massachusetts . . 

New  Hampshire.... . 

Prince  Edward  Island . 
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Number  of  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Arrivals  and  Clearances  at  the  Port  of  Boston  in  each 
of  the  last  Twelve  Years ;  also,  the  Value  of  Foreign  Imports  and  Exports  for  the 
same  series  of  Years.  , 


N  A 

V IG ATI 

)N. 

COMMERCE. 

YEAR  S. 

Arrivals. 

Clearances. 

Arrivals. 

Clcitrnncr*. 

s 

S! 

8,348™13 

13,414,800 

dollars. 

A,89tl*0f» 

10,107,708 

7)300)701 

1 0  JitS 

,S£. 

ITn 

8J02 

17)8.13)446 

15,514,700 

I5!H 

mi 

S 

2508 

|| 

15, 027, “37 
13,4(il,5S0 

8,475)313 

7,830,270 

7,030,882 

iS 

JJS 

l<t)l22,Vl!> 

10,250,000 

i:SS 

The  coastwise  arrivals  and  clearances,  in  the  above  statement,  do  not  include  those 
vessels  which  arrive  and  depart  with  domestic  merchandise  exempted  from  entry  or  clear¬ 
ance  at  the  custom-house  ;  the  number  of  this  class  of  vessels  is  estimated  to  exceed  2500 
annually. 


The 


rals  from  foreign  ports  at  Boston,  from  1790  to  1800, 
„  „  1800  to  1810, 

1S10  to  1820, 
1820  to  1830, 
„  ,.  1830  to  1835, 

„  „  1835  to  1841, 


reraged  per  year,  569 
„  „  789 

„  „  610 

»  »  787 

,,  „  1199 

»  >,  1473 


By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrivals  at  Boston,  both  foreign  and 
coastwise,  for  the  past  year,  far  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.-  It  will  also  be  seeu  that 
the  increase  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Boston,  the  past  year,  is  over  900,000  dollars. 


PitiKcirM.  Imports  into  Boston  during  the  Yc 


nding  December  31,  1842. 


ton*,  chaldron*. 
7,518  i',288 
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New  Orleans.., 

Mobile . . 

Charleston . 

Ollier  places.... 
Total.., 


Western  Railroad  .. 

New  Orleans . 

Fredericksburg . 

Georgetown . 

Alexandria . 

Richmond . 

Other  Ports  m  Vim 
Philadelphia . 


New  Oilcans . 

Fredericksburg . 

Norfolk . 

Rappahannock  . 

Other  Ports  in  Virginia . 

Alexandria  and  Georgetown.. 

Baltimore . 

Other  Ports  in  Maryland  .... 

Philadelphia . 

Ports  in  Delaware  . . 

Ports  in  New  Jersey . . 

Albany . 

Other  Ports  in  New  Yoik  .... 


Ports  in  Nova  Scotia  .. 


..  2.0r»2.3ro  i  Pernambuco . 

...  3.031.H30  |  Tnmllii . 

• ..  13.350  |  St.  Domingo . 

— — - Porto  Cabello  and  Lnguayra  .. 

. .  18  008.040  New  South  Wales . 

..12.245.300  !  Valparaiso  and  Chili . 


Coastwise  .. .. 
Total  .. 


NAVAL  STORES. 


..  bush.  1.835.103  303.474 


.  1,808,431  437,’l>4H 


Washington,  > 
Wilmington,  ,, 
Newbein.  ,, 
Ollier  Ports  in  N 

Other  places  ••  • 


Deficiency  eompured  with  18.h> . 

Exported  1812.  Foreign  . 

,.  IB  11.  Foreign . 

Falling  cfTm  the  traffic  during  the 


..  White . 

Short  imports  compared  wnh  D 


..  20,740  12,107 

pkgs.  net  gals. 


.  0.583  404.428 


None  of  the  returns  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  afford  any  informa¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  that  is  of  the  least  value :  for 
these  we  can  only  refer  to  the  detailed  accounts  hereafter,  for  all  the  United 
States  collectively. 
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TRADE  OF  ROSTON  IN  1843. 


Importations  of  Coffee  into  Boston,  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1843. 


The  quantity  of  cotton  received  at  the  port  of  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1843,  is  as  follows  : — 


The  imports  of  hides,  in  1843,  were  as  follow: — 


ARRIVALS  IN  1843. 

Foreign — ships,  128  ;  barques,  154  ;  brigs,  508  ;  schooners,  898.  Coastwise — ships, 
97;  barques,  153;  brigs,  664;  schooners,  3915;  sloops,  135,  Total  number  of  arrivals 
for  the  year  1843— ships,  225  ;  barques,  307;  brigs,  1172  ;  schooners,  4813;  sloops, 
1 35. 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  5  barques,  100  brigs,  750  schooners,  were  British  ;  2  barques, 
2  brigs,  Sicilian  ;  2  brigs  Russian  ;  1  brig  French  ;  1  brig  Spanish  ;  1  brig  Bremen.  The 
remainder  were  American. 


clearances  in  1843.  . 

Foreign — ships,  77;  barques,  146;  brigs,  481;  schooners,  885.  Coastwise — ships, 
156  ;  barques,  163;  brigs,  544  ;  schooners,  1545;  sloops,  76.  Total  number  of  clear¬ 
ances  for  the  year  1843 — ships,  233;  barques,  309;  brigs,  1025;  schooners,  2430; 
sloops,  76, 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  5  bnnjucs,  103  brigs,  745  schooners,  were  British;  2  barques, 
2  brigs,  Sicilian  ;  1  barque,  1  brig,  Swedish  ;  2  brigs,  Russian  ;  1  brig,  French  ;  1  brig, 
Spanish ;  1  brig,  Bremen,  and  the  remainder  American. 

The  above  are  exclusive  of  a  largo  number  of  wood-coasters,  and  vessels  sailing  under 
licences,  and  which  neither  enter  nor  clear  at  the  custom-house.  The  disparity  between 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to  this  fact.  A  great  number  of  vessels  arrive  which 
do  not  clear  at  the  custom-house  before  sailing. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamships  Caledonia  and  Acadia,  running  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  have  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  five  times  each.  The 
Hibernia  has  entei’cd  five,  and  cleared  four  times.  The  Britannia  has  entered  and  cleared 
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tlirco  times.  The  Columbia  entered  and  cleared  twice,  and  was  lost  on  her  passage  to 
Halifax,  July  2d. 

There  have  also  been  in  port  during  the  year  (having  arrived  from  foreign  ports), 
British  steamship  North  America,  steamers  Portland  and  Penobscot,  her  Britannic  Majesty’s 
surveying  steamship  Columbia,  and  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  frigate  Spartan.  Also,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States  navy. 

The  following  statements  exhibit  the  imports  into  Boston  of  some  of  the  principal 
articles  of  Merchandise  during  the  year  1843,  commencing  on  the  1st  of  January,  and 
ending  on  the  31st  of  December  : — 


Imports  of  United  States  Coal  into  Boston. 


is40 . *73, sir  '02,370  1 1M< .  8n,'’j7 

Of  imports  for  1843,  there  were  received  from  Philadelphia,  103,295;  Rondout,  8601; 
Havre  de  Grace,  1638  ;  Rhode  Island,  1564  ;  other  places,  2353  tons  of  coal. 


Imports  of  Foreign  Coal. 


The  foreign  coal  has  been  imported  principally  from  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Cardiff, 
Sidney,  Pictou,  &c. 


The  Quantity  of  Corn,  Oats,  Rye,  and  Shorts,  received  at  the  Port  of  Boston,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  in  1843,  and  total  of  each  year,  from  1837  to  1843,  was  as  follows  : — 
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Rf.cf.ifts  of  Flour  into  Boston,  by  the  Western  Railroad. 


The  imports  of  molasses  into  Boston,  m  hogsheads,  were — 


The  imports  of  spirits  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  184.1,  have  been  — 

package*,  containing  I20..11R  gallon*. 


Compared  with  1841,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  traffic  10,511  packages,  equal  to 
070,789  gallons. 


The  tonnage  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  is  not  confined  to  her  own  port,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  one-third  of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  from  the  year  1839  to  1842, 
was  carried  on  cither  upon  Massachusetts  account,  or  in  Massachusetts  vessels ;  and  the 
ships  of  Massachusetts  also  carry  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  New  York, 
particularly  with  the  East  India  trade.  From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Spencer,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1842,  was  as  follows: — 

Registered  tonnage,  157,1 16.70-95ths;  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  36,385.48-95tbs : 
the  total  tonnage  being  193,502.23-95ths.  There  were  also  thirty-eight  vessels  built 
within  that  year. 
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“  The  principal  exports  of  domestid,  or  coarse  woven  cottons  from  the  port  of  Boston, 
are  to  the  East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  South  America,  Turkey,  Smyrna,  Central 
America,  Hayti,  the  South  Pacific,  Canton,  and  Honduras.  Although  a  late  exportation 
of  cotton  goods  to  Canton  was  attended  with  an  alleged  loss,  still  that  particular  con¬ 
signment  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  but  little  care,  as  the  goods  were  of  inferior 
quality.  In  order  to  supply  the  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  within  the  vicinity  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  great  bulk  of  the  cotton  to  be  worked  up  in  those  establishments  must  be  carried 
into  her  own  port.  As  the  cotton  thus  imported  is  distributed  into  the  interior  by  railroad 
and  other  conveyances,  and  as  it  is  nearly  all  consumed  in  the  neighbouring  factories,  the 
increase  of  manufactures  may  be  judged  from  the  following  returns : — 

Importation  of  Cotton  into  Boston,  for  Fourteen  Years. 


“  Another  important  source  from  which  the  commerce  of  Boston  is  derived,  and,  indeed, 
the  branch  of  commerce  in  which  the  state  of  Massachusetts  takes  the  lead,  is  the  fisheries. 
This  fact  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  proximity  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  our  coast,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  fishing  stations.  The  popu¬ 
lous  towns  that  are  scattered  along  the  neighbouring  coast,  from  its  port  to  Cape  Cod,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  have  each  a  large  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  cod, 
herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries ;  and  these  fishing  vessels  sail  from  those  ports  to  the  various 
fishing  stations,  not  only  upon  our  own  coast,  but  even  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
returning  to  pour  into  the  port  of  Boston  the  products  of  this  most  important  branch  of 
our  maritime  enterprise.  From  the  port  of  Boston,  the  products  of  the  cod,  the  herring, 
and  the  mackerel  fishery,  are  distributed  not  only  into  various  parts  of  the  interior,  but 
coastwise  to  the  prominent  ports  of  the  frontier,  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
considerable  portion  being  exported  abroad.” — Lanman's  Commerce  of  Boston. 
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Of  the  773,947  quintals  of  smoked  and  dried  fish,  the  total  product  of  the  union,  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  furnished  389,715  quintals.  Of  the  total  product  of  472,359  bar¬ 
rels  of  pickled  fish,  the  total  product  of  the  United  States,  Massachusetts  furnished  124,755 
barrels.  Of  the  4,761,708  gallons  of  spermaceti  oil,  the  product  of  the  United  States, 
Massachusetts  supplied  3,630,973  gallons ;  and  of  the  whale  anti  fish  oils  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  and  amounting  to  7,536,778  gallons,  Massachusetts  alone  contributed 
3,364,725  gallons.  A  more  prominent  fact  may  bo  stated,  that,  of  the  16,429,623  dollars, 
the  capital  invested  throughout  the  United  States  in  the  fisheries,  Massachusetts  alone  sup¬ 
plies  11,725,850  dollars  of  that  capital. —  Official  /{(  turns,  /.an man. 

In  the  India  trade  Boston  exceeds  any  other  port  of  the  United  States.  It  appears 
that,  during  the  year  1843,  eight  of  the  arrivals  at  the  latter  port  consisted  of  ships  be¬ 
longing  to  Boston  merchants,  while  others  were  freighted  on  Boston  account.  Eight  ves¬ 
sels  In-longing  to  the  port  of  Boston  were  cleared  from  the  harbour  of  New  York.  The 
East  India  trade,  formerly  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  port  of  Salem,  has 
been  diverted  to  other  ports,  and  Boston  now  holds  the  larger  share.  There  were  cleared 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  ports  in  the  East  Indies  and  ports  beyond  Capo  Horn,  during 
the  year  1843,  twenty-eight  arrivals,  from  the  following  places:  viz.,  eleven  from  Calcutta, 
nine  from  Manilla,  two  from  Canton,  one  from  Singapore,  two  from  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
one  from  California,  and  two  from  Valparaiso.  During  the  same  year,  there  were  cleared 
at  Boston  twelve  vessels  for  Canton,  fifteen  for  Calcutta,  four  for  Sumatra,  six  for  Manilla, 
two  for  Batavia,  one  for  Singapore,  four  for  the  Sandwich  Isles,  one  for  Madras  and  Cal¬ 
cutta,  one  for  Cape  Town  and  Manilla,  one  for  IIong-Kong  (China),  two  for  the  north¬ 
west  coast,  viil  Europe,  one  for  Capo  Town  and  Calcutta,  one  for  Cape  Town,  one  for  New 
South  Wales  and  Manilla,  seven  for  Valparaiso,  one  for  Batavia  and  Manilla,  one  for  Ba¬ 
tavia  and  Canton,  two  for  California,  one  for  Sumatra,  via.  Amsterdam,  one  for  Monte  Video 
and  Batavia,  and  one  for  Manilla  and  Mauritius,  the  total  number  <4f  clearances  to  those 
ports  being  sixty-six. — Lanman. 

The  first  export  of  cotton  goods  to  China  was  made  in  1827,  and  it  consisted  chiefly 
of  yarn,  amounting  in  value  to  about  9000  or  10,000  dollars,  since  which  time  the  trade 
has  gradually  increased.  As  late  ns  1841,  it  amounted  to  173,775  dollars,  the  succeeding 
year  it  had  advanced  to  the  value  of  497,318  dollars,  and  in  1843  it  was  estimated  in  Bos¬ 
ton  that  it  had  reached  2,000,000  dollars  during  that  year.  From  returns  now  before  us, 
it  appears  that,  in  1 842,  there  were  exported  from  the  United  States  to  China,  goods  to 
the  value  of  737,509  dollars,  much  the  greater  part  of  which  consisted  in  the  product  of 
the  cotton  manufactures,  it  comprising  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  export.  The  imports 
during  that  year^ amounted  in  value  to  8,790,735  dollars.  They  consisted  of  tens,  coffee, 
and  other  articles,  the  balance  of  the  trade  with  that  government  during  the  year  being  a 
little  more  than  8,000,000  dollars.  The  principal  imports  of  China  to  this  country,  are 
tea,  silks,  and  nankeens. — Lanman.  Official  Returns ,  <§r. 

Loweli,  is  situated  twenty-five  miles  north-north-west  from  Boston,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Merrimac,  below  Pawtucket  falls,  and  where  the  Concord  joins  the  former  river. 
In  1820,  its  population  was  under  200  inhabitants  j  value  of  the  property  about  100,000 
dollars ;  in  1826,  incorporated  as  a  town  ;  and,  in  1836,  as  a  city  ;  population,  in  1830, 
6474  ;  in  1840,  20,796  ;  in  assessed  value  of  property,  12,400,000  dollars.  The  natural 
water  power  is  great,  and  is  extended  by  a  canal  sixty  feet  wide,  eight  feet  deep,  and  a  mile 
and  a  half  long,  from  Pawtucket  falls  to  Concord  river.  From  the  main  canal  the  water  is 
carried  off,  by  lateral  ones,  to  the  mills.  '“The  whole  fall  for  this  extent  of  the  Merri¬ 
mac  is  thirty  feet,  and  the  quantity  of  water  never  falls  short  of  2000  cubic  feet 
per  second,  and  is  very  rarely  so  low  as  that.  This  quantity  of  water  is  estimated  to  move 
286,000  spindles,  with  all  the  preparatory  machinery.  There  is,  therefore,  an  unim-' 
proved  water  power  at  this  place,  sufficient  to  carry  eleven  mills  of  the  usual  size,  making 
the  whole  number  of  mills  thirty-nine,  when  all  the  water  is  improved.” 

The  Merrimac  corporation  owns  the  Pawtucket  canal,  which  supplies  all  the  water 
power,  and  have  purchased  all  the  lands  adjoining  the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  falls.  The 
company  is  landlord  and  grantor  of  nearly  all  the  other  corporations.  They  have  an 
extensive  machine  shop,  of  brick,  five  “stories  high,  and  250  feet  long  ;  an  iron  foundry,  a 
saw  mill,  a  planing  machine,  with  ample  workshops,  furnaces,  and  outbuildings.  “  They 
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give  constant  employment  to  the  most  skilful  mechanics,  who  manufacture  the  machinery 
for  the  mills,  and  cars  and  locomotives  for  railroads,  which  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the 
union.  When  a  new  company  is  formed,  it  contracts  with  the  Proprietors  of  Locks  and 
Canals,  for  land  and  for  water  power,  sufficient  to  drive  the  contemplated  number  cf 
spindles  ;  for  which  an  annual  rent  is  paid.  They  then  contract  with  the  proprietors  to 
erect  the  desired  number  of  mills,  and  to  (ill  them  with  machinery  ready  for  running ;  and 
to  erect  counting-houses,  warehouses,  and  boarding-houses,  sufficient  for  all  operatives  to 
be  employed  in  the  mills.  For  the  whole,  a  gross  sum  is  paid  ;  and  the  new  company  has 
little  concern  in  the  matter,  excepting  to  see  that  every  thing  is  done  according  to  contract-, 
until  the  first  mill  is  ready  to  run.  This  arrangement  is  found  advantageous  to  both 
parties.  The  machine  shop  can  furnish  machinery  complete  for  a  mill  of  5000  spindles,  in 
four  months.  All  the  mills,  warehouses,  counting-houses,  and  boarding-houses,  excepting 
the  boarding-houses  of  the  oldest  company,  are  of  brick,  neatly  and  substantially  built, 
and  are  about  157  feet  long,  forty-five  feet  broad,  and  from  four  to  seven  stories  high. 
These  works  were  founded,  and  are  still  maintained,  by  the  capitalists  of  Boston. 

“  Eleven  incorporated  manufacturing  companies  in  this  city,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  10,500,000  dollars,  are  supplied  with  water  by  the  Pawtucket  canal,  from  the  original 
company,  above  named.  The  whole  number  of  mills  which  belong  to  the  eleven  corpo¬ 
rations,  exclusive  of  printworks,  is  thirty-two;  the  number  of  spindles,  166,044;  and 
5183  looms.  Females  employed,  6430  ;  males,  2077.  Very  few  children  are  employed, 
probably  not  200,  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  companies  produce  58,263,000  yards 
of  cloth  annually.  They  consume  19,255,000  pounds  of  cotton,  or  53,340  bales  a  year. 
Two  companies  have  print  works  and  dye  houses,  and  together  produce  13,780,000  yards 
of  dyed  and  printed  cloth  annually. 

“The  goods  manufactured  at  Lowell  are  sheetings,  flannels,  drillings,  prints,  shirtings, 
negro-cloth,  carpets,  rugs,  broadcloths,  waterproof  woollens,  and  cassimercs. 

“  For  manufacturing  purposes,  200  chaldrons  of  smiths’  coal  are  consumed  in  a  year  ; 
11,460  tons  of  anthracite  coal  ;  500,000  bushels  of  charcoal  ;  3510  cords  of  wood;  3000 
barrels  of  flour  for  starch ;  600,000  pounds  of  starch  ;  65,289  gallons  of  oil,  of  which 
5000  gallons  are  olive  oil. 

“Besides  the  above-named  companies,  there  arc  in  the  city,  the  Lowell  Bleachcry,  with 
a  capital  of  50,000  dollars  ;  Whitney  Mills,  capital  100,000  dollars,  for  the  manufacture 
of  milled  blankets  ;  and  extensive  powder  mills,  which  make  superior  gunpowder.  There 
are  also  various  mills  and  manufactories,  owned  by  individuals.  New  companies  and 
manufactories  are  continually  springing  up  ;  and  much  water  power  is  unimproved. 

“  The  average  wages  of  female  operatives,  exclusive  of  board,  is  two  dollars  a  week,  but 
some  of  them  earn  double  that ;  the  males,  on  an  average,  earn  eighty  cents  a  day,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  board.  All  the  corporations  and  private  companies  pay  oil'  their  hands  once 
a  month,  but  on  different  days.  The  whole  amount  of  wages  paid  to  operatives  in  each 
month,  is  160,000  dollars  on  an  average;  a  very  considerable  portion  of  which  is  deposited 
by  the  receivers  in  the  ‘Lowell  Savings’  Institution.'” — IT.  S.  (la:.,  1844. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  manufactures  of  Lowell,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1844, 
are  compiled,  by  Mr.  Lamnan,from  authentic  sources.  There  are  eleven  companies  nr 
corporations:  viz.,  the  Lock  and  Canal,  Merrimac,  Hamilton,  Appleton,  Lowell,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Suffolk,  Treniont,  Lawrence,  Boot,  and  Massachusetts.  We  give  statistics  of 
each  company  as  follows:  — 

Loch  and  Canal,  incorporated  1792,  commenced  operations  1822,  capital  stock, 
600,000  dollars;  has  two  shops,  smithey  and  furnace;  employs  500  males;  manufactures 
1225  tons  of  wrought  and  east  iron  per  annum,  consisting  of  machinery,  railroad  cars,  and 
engines;  and  consumes  15,000  bushels  of  charcoal,  200  chaldrons  of  smiths’  coal,  400  tons 
of  hard,  200  cords  of  wood,  and  2300  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Merrimac,  incorporated  in  1822,  commenced  operations  in  1823,  capital  stock, 
2,000,0000  dollars  ;  has  five  mills  and  print-works,  40,384  spindles,  and  1300  looms; 
employs  1250  females,  and  550  males ;  makes  250,000  yards  of  cotton  per  week,  and 
uses  150  bales  of  cotton  in  the  same  time,  or  56,000  lbs. ;  yards  dyed  and  printed,  210,000. 
The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  are  prints  and  sheetings,  No.  22  to  40. 
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Consumes  per  annum,  of  anthracite  coal,  5000  tons;  of  wood,  200  cords;  of  oil,  13,000 
gallons. 

Hamilton,  incorporated  in  1825,  commenced  operations  same  year,  capital  stock, 
1,000,000  dollars;  has  three  mills  and  print-works,  21,248  spindles,  and  590  looms; 
employs  650  females,  and  250  males ;  makes  100,000  yards  per  week;  uses  100  bales, 
or  42,000  lbs.  ;  prints  and  dyes  63,000  yards.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  are 
prints,  flannels,  sheetings,  &c.,  from  Nos.  14  to  20.  Consumes  3000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  and  6500  gallons  of  oil. 

Appleton,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  capital 
of  600,000  dollars;  has  two  mills,  11,776  spindles,  and  400  looms  ;  employs  340  females, 
and  sixty-five  males ;  manufactures  100.000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  ninety  Dales  of  cotton, 
or  36,000  lbs.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  are  sheetings  and  shirt¬ 
ings.  Consumes  300  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  3440  gallons  of  oil. 

Lowell,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  600,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  one  cotton  and  one  carpet ;  has  6000  cotton 
spindles,  besides  wool ;  152  cotton  looms,  fifty  power  carpet,  and  forty  hand-looms  ;  em¬ 
ploys  400  females,  and  200  males;  manufactures  per  week  2500  yards  ;  carpets,  150; 
rugs,  85,000  ;  uses  110  bales,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wrought  per  week.  The  kind  of 
goods  manufactured  are  carpets,  rugs,  and  negro  cloth  Consumes  500  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  4000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  and  4000  gallons  of  sperm  oil  per 
annum. 

Middlesex',  incorporated  in  1830,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  capital  stock, 
750,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  and  two  dye-houses  ;  7200  spindles  ;  thirty-seven  looms 
for  broadcloth,  and  122  for  cassimere  ;  employs  550  females,  and  250  males  ;  makes  per 
week  9000  yards  of  cassimere,  1 800  yards  of  broadcloth ;  consumes  1 ,000,000  lbs.  wool,  and 
3,000,000  teasels  ;  uses  600  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  1500  cords  fif  wood  ;  15,000  gal¬ 
lons  of  lard  oil,  and  5000  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 

Suffolk,  incorporated  in  1830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1832;  capital  stock 
600,000  dollars  ;  has  two  mills,  11,776  spindles,  and  352  looms ;  employs  340  females, 
and  seventy  males  ;  makes  90,000  yards  of  drillings  per  week  ;  uses  niuety  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton,  or  32,000  lbs.  ;  consumes  300  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  3500 
gallons  of  oil. 

Tremont,  incorporated  in  1830,  commenced  operations  in  1832  ;  capital  stock,  600,000 
dollars  ;  has  two  mills,  1 1,520  spindles,  and  409  looms ;  employs  360  females,  and  seventy 
males;  makes  115,000  yards  of  sheeting  and  shirting  per  week;  consumes  seventy-five 
bales,  or  30,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week  ;  uses  250  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  sixty  cords 
of  wood  per  annum. 

Lawrence,  incorporated  in  1 830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1833;  capital  stock, 
500,000  dollars ;  has  five  mills,  32,640  spindles,  and  950  looms ;  employs  900  females, 
and  170  males  ;  makes  210,000  yards  per  week,  and  consumes  180  bales,  or  65,000  lbs. 
of  cotton  per  week.  The  goods  manufactured  are  printed  cloths,  sheetings  and  shirtings, 
Nos.  14  to  30.  Consumes  650  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  120  cords  of  wood,  and  8217  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Boot,  incorporated  in  1835,  commenced  operations  in  1836  ;  capital  stock,  1,200,000 
dollars;  has  four  mills,' 31,524  spindles,  and  910  looms;  employs  780  females,  and  130 
males ;  makes  ISO, 000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  145  bales,  or  59,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week. 
The  goods  made,  are  drillings,  shirtings,  and  printed  cloth.  Consuming  750  tons  of  anthra¬ 
cite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  7l00  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

Massach  usetls,  incorporated  in  1839,  commenced  operations  in  1840  ;  capital  stock, 
1,200,000  dollars  ;  has  four  mills,  27,008  spindles,  and  882  looms  ;  employs  725  females, 
and  160  males  ;  lnnltes  QfiQjflQQ-yaids -per  week,  and  consumes  200  bales,  or  80,000  lbs. 
of  cotton.  The  goods  made  are  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  drillings.  Consumes  750  tons 
of  anthracite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  7100  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 


Capital  invested  as  above 
doth,  per  annum  . 


dollars  10,650,000 
yards  74,141,600 
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Cotton  consumed  ........  lbs.  22,880.000 

Assuming  half  to  be  upland,  and  half  New  Orleans  and  Alabama,  the  consump¬ 
tion  in  bales,  361  lbs.  each  is  .  .  .  .  .  58,240 

A  pound  of  cotton  averages  3  1-5  yards'  '  ~ 

100  lbs.  of  cotton  will  produce  89  lbs.  of  cloth. 

Average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board,  per  week  .  .  .  .  dollars  1  75 

•  „  males,  „  per  day  ...  do.  70 

Medium  produce  of  a  loom,  No.  14  yam,  per  day  .  .  .  .  yards  44  to  45 

,;  „  „  30  „  ...  do.  30 

Average  per  spindle,  per  day  ........  do.  1  to  1-10 

Average  amount  of  wages  paid,  per  month . dollars  150,000 

Consumption  of  starch  per  annum  ...  ....  lbs.  800,000 

Consumption  of  flour  for  starch  in  mills,  print-works,  and  bloachery  per  an¬ 
num  . .  .  .  .  .  barrels  4,000 

Consumption  of  charcoal  per  annum . bushels  600,000 

The  Lock  and  Canal  machine  shop,  included  among  the  thirty-three  mills,  can  furnish 
machinery  complete  for  a  mill  of  5000  spindles  in  four  months ;  and  lumber  and  materials 
are  always  at  command,  with  which  to  build  or  rebuild  a  mill  in  that  time,  if  required. 
When  building  mills,  the  Lock  and  Canal  Company  employ,  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
1000  to  1200  hands. 

To  the  above-named  principal  establishments,  may  be  added  the  Lowell  Water-Proof¬ 
ing,  connected  with  the  Middlesex  Manufacturing  Company  ;  the  extensive  powder-mills 
of  O.  M.  Whipple,  Esq.  ;  the  Lowell  Bleachery,  with  a  capital  of  50,000  dollars  ;  flannel- 
mill,  blanket-mill,  batting-mill,  paper-mill,  card  and  whip  factory,  planing-machinc,  reed- 
machine,  foundry,  grist  and  saw-mills ;  together  employing  about  500  hands,  aird  a  capital 
of  500,000  dollars. — Lawman,  §c. 

“A  railroad  from  Lowell  to  Boston,  twenty-six  nrilcs,  was  completed  iir  1835,  which  is 
very  thoroughly  constructed.  Andover  Branch  railroad  extends  from  it,  teir  miles  from 
the  city,  and  goes  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  The  Lowell  and  Nashua  railroad  extends 
nine  miles  to  New  Hampshire  line.  The  Merrimac  canal  leaves  the  Merrimac,  two  miles 
above  Lowell,  and  proceeds  to  Boston  harbour. 

“Among  the  literary  institutions,  the  Lyceum,  for  procuring  courses  of  lectures,  and  for 
debate,  has  existed  a  number  of  years  ;  and  more  recently,  the  Lowell  Institute  has  been 
formed,  for  similar  purposes.  But  the  most  remarkable  institution  is  the  Mechanics' 
Association,  formed  by  intelligent  mechanics,  and  incorporated  many  years  ago.  They 
have  a  costly  brick  edifice,  called  Mechanics’  Hall,  which  has  a  fine  lecture-room,  in  which 
courses  are  annually  delivered,  together  with  a  handsome  library,  and  an  extensive  reading- 
room,  which  is  always  open,  and  a  fine  mineralogical  cabinet. 

“  The  citizens  of  Lowell  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
whole  amount  raised  in  1840  for  schools,  by  taxation,  was  17,500  dollars.  Besides  this, 
the  city  erected  an  elegant  edifice  fora  high  school,  which  cost  28,000  dollars  ;  and  two 
houses  for  grammar  schools,  which  cost  together  30,000  dollars.  There  ait?  twonty*niiio 
public  free  schools.  There  are  six  grammar  schools,  besides  the  two  above  mentioned. 
About  one  eighth  of  the  population  is  Catholic,  but  they  have  entered  with  spirit,  into  the 
business  of  education.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  is  over  4000. 

“  There  are  two  newspapers  in  the  place,  each  published  tri-weclJy ;  two  weekly  papers 
from  the  same  offices,  and  three  other  weekly  papers  devoted  to  religion  and  literature.  A 
magazine,  called  ‘  The  Offering,’  is  issued,  consisting  of  original  coourmmications,  chiefly 
by  the  young  ladies  in  the  factories,  under  the  general  superintendence  of  a  clergyman, 
which  is  very  respectable. 

“  There  art  fifteen  congregations  with  settled  ministers,  and  several  others  which  con¬ 
stantly  worship  in  halls,  and  the  churches  are  well  attended.  It  is  abundantly  proved  by 
this  splendid  model  of  American  manufacturing  cities,  that  this  employment  has  no  neces¬ 
sary  tendency  to  depress  the  intellect,  or  to  corrupt  the  morals. 

“  The  Lowell  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  250,000  dollars,  was  chartered  in  1828.  The 
Savings’  Bank  was  chartered  in  1829,  and  has  its  office  at  the  Lowell  Bank.  The  Rail¬ 
road  Bank  was  chartered  in  1831,  with  a  capital  of  800,000  dollars,  to  facilitate  the 
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financial  affairs  of  the  manufacturing  companies,  most  of  which  pay  their  operatives  in 
its  bills. 

“  The  territory  of  Lowell  does  not  exceed  two  miles  square.  The  Indian  name  of  it 
was  Wamsit,  the  scat  of  a  tribe  of  praying  Indians,  at  the  breaking  out  of  Philips’  war, 
in  1765.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Francis  C.  Lowell,  of  Boston,  distinguished  for  his 
efforts  to  introduce  the  cotton  manufacture  into  the  United  States. 

“  That  a  place  which,  twenty  years  since,  had  not  a  ‘  local  habitation,  nor  a  name,’ 
should  have  become  the  second  place  in  population  in  Massachusetts,  the  fourteenth  in 
the  United  States,  larger  than  any  city  south  of  the  Potomac,  excepting  Charleston  and 
New  Orleans,  is  proof  of  what  manufactures,  properly  conducted,  can  accomplish.  Nor 
have  these  manufacturers  benefited  themselves  more  than  they  have  promoted  the  public 
interest.  Cottons  which,  twenty  years  since,  would  have  cost  thirty  cents  a  yard,  can 
now  be  purchased  for  six  cents ;  and  such  establishments  as  those  at  Lowell,  have 
wrought  this  change.” — U.  S.  Gaz.,  1844. 

In  1840,  there  were  191  stores,  capital  373,300  dollars  ;  five  lumberyards,  capital 
19,000  dollars;  one  furnace,  capital  3500 dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  eight  woollen  fac¬ 
tories,  capital  551,300  dollars;  twenty-six  cotton  factories,  166,000  spindles;  three 
dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  total  capital  8,000,000  dollars  ;  three  powder  mills, 
capital  150,000  dollars  ;  one  paper  factory,  capital  8000  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  three 
grist  mills,  one  saw  mill,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  capital  10,000 
dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  8,837,460  dollars. —  Official  lielurns  lo  Congress. 

Sai.i:m  is  situated  in  42  deg.  34  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  5  min.  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich,  and  in  6  deg.  cast  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  fourteen  miles 
north-north-west  from  Boston,  and  454  miles  north-cast  from  Washington.  The  popula¬ 
tion,  in  1810,  was  12,613;  1820,12,731  ;  1830,  13,886;  1840,  J5,OS2.  Employed  in 
commerce,  287  ;  manufactures  and  trades,  1188;  navigating  the  ocean,  1301;  learned 
professions,  &c.,  52. 

It  stands  chiefly  on  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by  two  inlets  of  the  sea,  called  North 
and  South  rivers :  over  the  former  there" is  a  bridge,  upwards  of  1500  feet  long,  con¬ 
necting  it  with  Beverley.  The  harbour  in  South  River  has  good  anchorage  ground,  but 
vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  of  water  are  partly  unloaded  before 
they  can  come  to  the  wharfs.  The  situation  of  Salem  is  low,  but  healthy.  It  is  well 
built,  and  most  of  the  houses  which  have  been  recently  erected  are  of  brick.  The  streets 
arc  irregular.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  there  is  a  public  square  or  common, 
containing  about  ten  acres,  surrounded  by  a  public  walk,  ornamented  with  trees.  An 
aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  spring  water.  Salem  was  long  the  second 
town  in  New  England  in  wealth,  commerce,  and  population.  Providence  and  Lowell 
now  exceed  it  in  population,  and  New  Bedford  in  shipping.  It  was  long  pre-eminent  for 
its  East  India  trade,  by  which  it  was  chiefly  enriched  ;  but  this  branch  of  commerce, 
though  still  carried  on,  is  far  less  extensive  than  formerly.  On  a  peninsula  below  the 
town  are  Fort  Pickering  and  Fort  Lee;  and  on  Baker's  Island  there  is  a  lighthouse.  The 
tonnage  of  this  port  in  1810,  was  37,020  tons. 

The  public  buildings  are,  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  almshouse,  a  market  house,  an 
East  India  Marine  Museum,  a  lyceum,  Ac.  It  has  nine  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  2,000,000  dollars  ;  six  insurance  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of  950,000  dollars  ; 
a  marine  insurance  company,  and  an  institution  for  savings.  There  are  two  public 
libraries,  an  athenaeum,  containing  10,000  volumes,  and  a  mechanics’  library,  containing 
1200  volumes.  There  are  sixteen  churches — four  Unitarian,  four  Congregational,  two 
Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Christian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Friends’, 
and  one  Universali-t. 

There  is  a  marine  society,  formed,  in  1841,  of  those  who,  as  captains  or  supercargoes, 
have  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  lion;.,  for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  its 
members,  and  for  advancing  the  knowledge  necessary  for  the  East  India  trade.  It  has  a 
museum,  consisting  of  curiosities  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  this  museum 
strangers  have  free  access,  when  introduced  by  a  mcmbei  ■  - 1 r.  .S’.  Gaz.  Official  lielurns. 

There  were,  in  1840,  forty-five  commercial  houses,  eighty  retail  stores,  with  a  capital 
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of  430,000  dollars ;  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries,  200,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  tanneries, 
cajiit.nl  75,000  dollars  ;  four  distilleries,  capital  35,000  dollars ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital 
140,000  dollars  ;  four  rope  walks,  capital  83,000  dollars  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  sawmills, 
capital  50,000  dollars  ;  three  printing  offices,  two  weekly  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
capital  9000  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  1,439,000  dollars.  One  academy, 
thirty-two  students,  seventy-seven  schools,  29(35  scholars. —  Official  Returns. 

Andover  is  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Merrimac  river,  and  is  watered , also 4>y  the 
Rhawsheen.  The  streams  furnish  good  water  power,  which  is  extensively  employed  in 
manufacturing.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  4700  dollars  ;  five  falling  mills, 
six  woollen  factories,  one  fnrnaee,  one  tannery,  three  gristmills,  five  sawmills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  417,700  dollars.  The  south  village  contains  five  churches — one  Congre¬ 
gational,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Universalist,  and  one  .Methodist  ;  a  hank,  a  sav¬ 
ings’  institution,  an  insurance  office,  Philips’  Academy,  and  the  Andover  Theological  Se¬ 
minary.  Philips’  Academy  was  founded  in  1788,  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  and  John  Philips. 
It  has  funds  to  the  amount  of  over  50,000  dollars.  The  number  of  students  is  limited  to 
130,  which  is  its  usual  number,  all  of  whom  study  the  learned  languages,  under  a  principal 
and  three  assistants.  The  academic  building  is  of  brick,  eighty  feet  by  forty,  on  a  range 
with  the  theological  buildings,  forty  rods  distant.  This  is  the  best  endowed  academy  in 
the  state. 

'I'lie  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in  1807,  and  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1808.  The  buildings  consist  of  throe  dwelling-houses  for  professors,  a  stowni’d’s  house,  con¬ 
taining  a  dining-hall ;  and  three  public  edifices  of  brick  ;  Philips’  llall,  ninety  feet  by  forty, 
four  stories,  containing  thirty-two  rooms  for  students  ;  Bartlet  Chapel,  ninety-four  feet  by 
forty,  containing  a  chapel,  library,  and  three  lecture, -rooms  ;  and  Bartlet  Hall,  104  feet  by 
forty,  four  stories,  containing  thirty-two  suites  of  rooms  for  students.  The  institution  is  under 
a  president  and  four  professors:  the  associate  professor  of  sacred  literature,  the  Abbott  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Christian  theology,  the  Bartlet  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric,  and  the  Brown  professor 
of  sacred  rhetoric  and  ecclesiastical  history.  The  students  on  entering  are  required  to  have  a 
liberal  education,  and  testimonials  of  good  character  and  talents,  and  conqdete  their  course 
in  three  years.  They  are  divided  into  the  junior,  middle,  and  senior  classes.  Tuition  and 
room  rent  are  free  to  all,  and  further  aid  is  furnished  to  the  indigent.  A  public  examina¬ 
tion  and  commencement  are  held  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  September.  It  has  142 
students  ;  785  have  completed  their  education  here  since  its  first  establishment ;  and  the 
libraries  contain  17,500  volumes.  The  whole  amount  contributed  by  its  donors  is  about 
400,000  dollars.  A  seminary  for  teachers  was  founded  in  Andover  in  1830,  which  gives  a 
thorough  education,  and  promises  to  he  of  great  use  in  preparing  competent  teachers  for 
schools.'  Manual  labour  is  connected  with  the  institution.  Population,  1830,  4540; 
1840,5207 .—Official  Returns.  U.S.Gaz. 

Abixgton  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  with  a  capital  of  27,400  dollars  ;  hardware  and 
cutlery  manufactories,  34,533  dollars;  of  leather,  621,100  dollars.  It  has  one  tannery, 
five  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  163,650  dollars.  Ten  schools, 
673  scholars.  Population,  3214. — Official  Returns. 

Adams,  is  situated  132  miles  north  of  Boston,  on  a  branch  of  the  Iloosack  river,  over 
a  branch  of  which  there  is  a  natural  -bridge,  sixty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  stream. 
This  place  consists  of  two  villages,  in  both  of  which  there  were,  in  1840,  3703  inhabitants  ; 
a  bank,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars;  eighteen  stores  ;  fourteen  cotton  manufactories  ; 
with  18,320  spindles  ;  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment ;  value  of  cotton  manufac¬ 
tures  produced,  481,107  dollars  ;  capital  employed,  316,000  dollars;  exclusive  of  172,900 
dollars  capital  employed  iu  saw  mills,  leather,  and  other  manufactories. — Official  Returns. 

Ameshury,  forty-four  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Merrimac.  A  pond,  covering  about  1000  acres,  ninety  feet  above  tidewater,  furnishes,  by 
its  outlet,  extensive  water  power.  Powow  river  runs  through  it,  and  furnishes  mill  seats. 
This  river  is  navigable  to  the  falls,  and  large  ships  are  built  here,  and  floated  through  the 
Merrimac  to  the  ocean.  There  were  in  the  township  fifteen  stores,  capital  18,170  dollars  ; 
ten  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  one  pottery,  four  grist  mills,  two 
sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  246,715  dollars.  One  academy,  forty  students,  fif¬ 
teen  common-schools,  646  scholars.  Population,  2471. —  Official  Returns. 
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Amherst,  eighty-two  miles  west  of  Boston.  Two  branches  of  the  Connecticut  river 
furnish  good  water  power.  It  had,  in  1 840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  48,000  dollars  ;  two 
woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
62,400  dollars.  It  was  separated  from  Hadley,  and  incorporated  in  1759.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Amherst  College,  a  flourishing  institution,  which  was  founded  in  1821,  and  incorporated, 
in  1 825.  It  has  a  president  and  ten  professors,  or  other  instructors.  The  whole  number 
of  alumni  is  613,  of  whom  137  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  has  (1841)  157 
students,  and  1.5,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Its  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete, 
and  it  has  a  fine  cabinet  of  natural  history,  including  mineralogy-.  The  necessary  expenses 
arc  from  1 1 3  dollars  to  1 37  dollars  annually.  The  rooms  of  indigent  students  are  supplied 
with  furniture.  The  commencement  is  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  convenient  and  commanding.  The  institution  has  been  supported  chiefly  by 
private  liberality.  Amherst  has  two  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  pleasant  village  and  a 
Congregational  church.  It  has  one  academy,  eighty-seven  students,  eight  schools,  586 
scholars.  Population,  2550. — Official  Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Athol,  sixty-nine  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  Incorporated,  1762.  It  is  wa¬ 
tered  by  Miller’s  river,  which  affords  an  extensive  water  power.  It  has  five  stores,  capital 
20,000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  48,625  dollars.  Population,  1591. — Official  Returns. 

Attleborough,  thirty  miles  south  of  Boston.  Incorporated,  1694.  Branches  of 
the  Pawtucket  river  pass  through  the  township,  and  afford  extensive  water  power.  It 
has  eight  stores,  six  cotton  factories,  with  9846  spindles  ;  value  produced,  150,000  dollars  ; 
two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  button  manufactory.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
280,000  dollars.  Population,  3585. — Official  Returns. 

Barnstable,  township  and  harbour,  seventy-four  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  south  side  of 
Barnstable  bay,-  within  Cape  Coil ;  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1 840,  56,556'.  It  has  twenty-nine 
stores,  and  57,000  dollars-employed  in  the  fisheries ;  and  30,050  dollars  in  salt  and  leather 
manufactories.  Population  of  the  township,  which  includes,  the  best  lands  of  Cape  Cod, 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  4301  inhabitants.  The  harbour  lias  only  seven  to  eight  feet 
of  water  over  the  bar.  —  Official  Returns. 

Cate  Cod  harbour,  within  Race  point,  and  near  Provincctown,  is  considered  a  har¬ 
bour  well  adapted  for  shelter  to  vessels  of  the  larger  class.  Among  the  documents 
which  have  been  published  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  is  a  map 
of  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  including  the  towns  of  Provincetown  and  Truro,  with  a 
chart  of  the  adjoining  coast,  and  of  Cape  Cod  harbour,  from  surveys  and  drawings  made 
under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  Dv  Graham,  of  the  United  States  topographical  engineers. 
It  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  six  inches  to  a  mile,  making  a  large  map  of  four  sheets.  We 
find  it  stated  in  a  note  appended  to  the  chart,  that  “  this  harbour  affords  every  convenience 
as  a  watering  station  for  shipping ;  the  greatest  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water  being 
obtained  in  the  village  of  Provincctown,  from  wells  sunk  in  the  sand.”  The  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Cod  and  the  whole  of  its  bay,  and  the  harbours  along  its  external  course,  facing  the 
Atlantic,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  following,  exclusive  of  Barnstable, 
are  the  most  important  places.  First,  within  the  bay : 

Provincetown,  by  land  123  miles  from  Boston*  Situated  on  the  extreme  north-west 
point  of  Cape  Cod.  The  surface  consists  of  beaches,  sand  hills,  eight  shallow  ponds,  and  a 
number  of  swamps.  The  harbour  within  the  curve  of  the  cape  is  easy  of  access,  spacious 
and  safe,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships.  The  village  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  employ  about  1000  men  and  boys. 
The  houses. are  chiefly  on  one  street,  two  miles  long,  following  the  course  of  the  beach.  It 
contains  three  churches — one  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalist.  The 
soil  is  a  loose  sand.  Salt  is  extensively  manufactured,  and  there  are  many  windmills  to 
raise  the  water  into  vats  for  evaporation.  Good  water  is  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth,  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore.  There  are  in  the  town,  fifteen  stores,  capital  30,100  dollars; 
two  lumber  yards,  capital  3750  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,200  dollars.  Popu¬ 
lation,  2122. — Official  Returns.  ■> 

Truro,  sixty-five  miles  by  sea,  and  112  miles  by  land,  from  Boston  ;  has  four  places  of 
worship ;  1920  inhabitants,  employed  variously. 
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Wellfleet  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour  within  the  bay,  a  scattered  population  of 
2377  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  in  manufacturing 
salt.  The  principal  village  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills. 

Dennis  has  several  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  and  coasting  trade;  in  1840, 
capital  in  fisheries,  36,300  dollars.  Population,  2942. 

Sandwich,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Cape  Cod,  between  Buzzard’s  and  Cape  Cod  bays. 
It  is  the  most  agricultural  township  in  the  county,  with  some  light  and  unproductive  land. 
It  has  a  number  of  ponds,  which  afford  fishing  and  fowling.  Dccr  are  still  found  in  this 
vicinity.  The  principal  village  is  situated  on  Cape  Cod  bay,  and  contains  four  churches— 
one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  an 
academy,  a  large  glass  factory,  and  about  100  dwellings.  There  are,  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  six  other  churches — four  Methodist,  one  Congregational,  and  one  Friends.  A  ship 
canal  five  miles  long,  through  level  ground,  would  connect  Buzzard's  and  Cape  Cod  bays, 
and  save  the  tedious  navigation  around  the  cape.  A  considerable  -quantity  of  salt  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  township.  There  were,  in  1840,  seventeen  stores,  capital  28,750  dollars ;  one 
tannery,  one  glasshouse,  seven  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  283,350 
dollars.  Population,  3719. — Official  Returns.  U.  S.  Gas. 

Sandy  River,  rises  in  Franklin  county.  The  yards  and  buildings  of  the  glass  works  cover 
six  acres  of  ground.  It  employs  225  workmen,  who,  with  their  families,  occupy  sixty  dwell¬ 
ing  houses.  The  raw  materials  used  per  annum,  arc  glass  600  tons;  red  lead,  700,000  lbs. ; 
pearlash,  450,000  lbs. ;  saltpetre,  79,000  lbs.  They  consume  1100  cords  of  pine  wood, 
700  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  100,000  bushels  of  bituminous  coals.  Seventy  tons  of  hay 
and  straw  are  used  in  packing  the  glass.  The  value  of  glassware  manufactured,  -is 
300,000  dollars  per  annum  ;  said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  Europe.  By  the  application  of 
heated  air  from  the  steam  engine,  to  pans  containing  sea  water,  they  manufacture  about 
3000  bushels  of  salt  per  annum;  and  all  the  ashes  are  bleached,  and  the  lye  converted  to 
potash.  It  is  said,  that  the  mere  saving  to  the  company,  by  this  species  of  economy,  which 
is  carried  through  every  department,  is  sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  dividend  on  the 
stock. — Official  Returns. 

The  chief  places  within  the  district  of  Cape  Cod,  without  the  bay,  are : 

Eastham,  population,  in  1840,  9546  ;  engaged  chiefly  in  the  fisheries  and  in  making 

salt. 

Chatham  has  a  harbour  within  a  bay  formed  by  along  beach.  In  1840,  population, 
2334  ;  employed  chiefly  in  fishing  and  making  salt. 

Yarmouth,  in  1840,  population,  2534;  employed  in  fisheries  and  salt  works. 

Hyart’8  Port  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  breakwater,  constructed  by  the  United  States 
government.  > 

Bicester  is  a  fishing  town,  with  about  1600  inhabitants. 

Hannah. — In  1840,  population  engaged  in  making  salt,  and  in  the  fisheries. 

Falmouth,  seventy-five  miles  south-by-east  of-  Boston,  is  situated  on  the  south-west 
point  of  Cape  Cod,  between  Buzzard’s  bay  and  Vineyard  sound.  The  soil  is  light,  but  the 
most  fertile  on  the  cape.  It  has  several  good  harbours,  of  which  the  best  is  Wood’s 
Hole,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  township,  which  has  from  three  to  six  fathoms  of 
•  water.  Two  small  streams  in  the  township  afford  water  power.  Tt  has  some  manu¬ 
factures,  but  more  shipping :  much  of  which  is  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  the 
fisheries.  There  were,  in  1840,  38,180  bushels  of  salt  produced,  and  150,000  dollars  in¬ 
vested  in  the  fisheries ;  sixteen  stores,  capital  29,500  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
2500  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  one  tannery,  fivo  grist  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  39,150  dollars.  Population,  2071. — U.  S.  Gas.  Official  Returns. 

Orleans. — In  1840  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  1974,  engaged  chiefly  in  fisheries 
and  salt-making. 

The  other  principal  places  and  towns  in  Massachusetts  are — 

Barre,  sixty- five  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population,  2751.  Ono  cotton  fac¬ 
tory,  2500  spindles. 

Beverly,  sixteen-miles  north-east  of  Boston,  lies  north  of  Salem,  to  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  bridge  1500  feet  long.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  commerce 
and  the  fisheries,  though  they  have  also  considerable  manufactures.  Incorporated  in  1688. 
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The  village  has  four  churches — two  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Unitarian ;  a  hank, 
and  an  insurance  office.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  one  commercial  house,  capital 
10,000  dollars ;  twenty-two  stores,  capital  43,000  dollars ;  one  rope  factory,  two  grist 
mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,'  38,500  dollars.  Population,  4689. — 
Official  Returns. 

Bradford,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Boston,  lies  on  the  Merrimac  river.  The  sur¬ 
face  is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  good.  Johnson’s  creek  affords  water  power.  A  bridge 
across  the  Merrimac,  650  feet  long,  connects  this  place  with  Haverhill.  It  has  various  ma¬ 
nufactures,  chiefly  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  churches — two  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  one  Free  ;  twelve  stores,  capital  13,500  dollars  ;  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills, 
one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  76,000  dollars ;  65,700  dollars  of  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  leather  manufactures.  Population,  2222. — Official  Returns. 

Brookfield,  sixty  miles  west  of  Boston,  is  a  flourishing  agricultural  town,  well  adapted 
to  grazing.  It  has  seven  stores,  capital  16,700  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  tannery, 
one  furnace,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  printing  office.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
24,150  dollars.  Population,  2472. —  Official  Returns. 

Belcherstown,  seventy-eight  miles  west  of  Boston.  .  Population,  in  1840,  2554. 

Braintree,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,2168.  It  has  some 
manufactures,  and  a  coasting  trade. 

Bridgewater,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2131. 

Ciiaultos,  fifty-three  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2117;  had 
one  cotton  mill,  716  spindles,  one  fulling  mill,  eight  stores,  one  tannery,  seven  grist  mills, 
and  ten  saw  mills. — Official  Returns. 

Canton,  sixteen  miles  south-by-west  of  Boston.!  Population,  in  1840,  1995.  A  rail¬ 
way  passes  through  it,  by  a  granite  viaduct,  sixty-seven  feet  high  and  600  feet  long,  over  one 
of  its  streams.  Nine  stores,  three  furnaces,  five  forges,  two  woollen  factories,  four  cotton 
mills,  with  1868  spindles. — Official  Returns. 

Danvers,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Boston.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
principal  village  is  a  continuation  of  the  streets  of  Salem,  of  which  it  is  virtually  a  suburb. 
It  contains  three  churches — one  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Universalist — and 
a  little  to  the  west  is  another  Congregational  church.  There  is  another  village  further 
north,  on  the  Beverly  river,  which  contains  a  Congregational  and  a  Baptist  church.  At 
this  village  ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Both  these  villages  can  be  approached 
by  vessels,  and  have  considerable  manufactures,  and  some  trade.  It  has  fifteen  stores, 
capital  57,600  dollars  ;  twenty-one  tanneries,  four  potteries,  one  grist  mill,  one  6aw  mill. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  362,800  dollars,  principally  in  leather.  Population,  5020. — 
Official  Returns.  U.  S,  Gaz. 

Dartmouth,  a  seaport  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  Blizzard’s  bay.  In  1840, 
it  had  4135  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  considerable  whale  fishery,  and  coasting  trade,  and 
has  salt  manufactories,  ship  yards,  twelve  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  three  tanneries,  one 
oil  mill,  five  grist  mills,  and  eight  saw  mills. —  Official  Returns. 

Dracitt,  opposite  to  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimac.  Population^  in  1840,  2188.  ' 

Duxbury,.  thirty-six  miles  south -south-east  of  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  bay.  Popu¬ 
lation,  in  1840,  2798  ;  had  one  woollen  factory,  one  rope-walk,  three  tanneries,  two  grist 
mills,  and  six  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  95,800  dollars  j  twelve  stores,  capital 
37,750  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Easton,  twenty-four  miles  south  of  Boston,  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  the  river  Taun¬ 
ton.  It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores  ;  five  cotton  factories,  with  1996  spindles.  Capital  in  manu¬ 
factures,  57,600  dollars.  Population,  2074. — Official  Returns. 

East  Bridgewater,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  stores, 
one  furnace,  two  forges,  one  cotton  factory,  904  spindles,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  142,070  dollars.  Population,  1950. — Official  Returns. 

Fair  Haven,  fifty-nine  miles  south-by-north  of  Boston,  is  situated  opposite  New 
Bedford,  on  Acushnell  river,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  3960  feet  long.  It  has  a  whale 
fishery,  bank,  and  insurance  company.  In  1841,  it  had  thirty-one  stores,  one  lumber  yard, 
two  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories  with  1760  spindles. —  Official  Returns. 

Fall  River,  fifty-one  miles  south  of  Boston,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Fall  river,  at  its 
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entrance  into  Mount  Hope  bay,  a  branch  of  Narraganset  bay.  Fall  river  consists  of  the 
outlet  of  Watuppa  pond,  which  is  eleven  miles  long  and  one  mile  broad,  two  miles  east  of  the 
town,  and  is  an  unfailing  stream.  It  falls  140  feet  within  100  rods,  and  affords  great 
waterpower.  The  village  contained,  in  1 840,  eight  churches — one  Congregational,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Christian,  one  Baptist,  one  Friends,  one  Methodist,  one  Unitarian,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic  ;  two  banks  and  an  insurance  office.  It  has  considerable  shipping  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  whale  fishery.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  fifty.-cight  stores,  capi¬ 
tal  105,000  dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  capital  15,000  dollars;  one  furnace,  one  largo 
iron  works,  two  print  works,  six  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  nine  cotton  factories, 
32,680  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,436,300  dollars. 
Population,  6738. —  U.  S.  Gas. 

Frainingham,  twenty-two  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population,  3030. 
Capital  in  four  woollen  and  other  factories,  396,900  dollars. 

Fitchburg,  forty-six  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston,  on  a  branch  of  the  Nashua, 
which  supplies  plenty  of  water  power.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  twelve  fulling 
mills,  two  woollen  factories,  four  cotton  factories,  with  3820  spindles  ;  one  tannery,  three 
paper  factories,  two  binderies,  two  planing  mills,  two  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills.  Popu¬ 
lation,  2604. — Official  Returns. 

Gloucester,  a  port  of  entry,  thirty  miles  north-east  of  Boston  ;  it  has  a  fine  har¬ 
bour,  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  its  inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  naviga¬ 
tion  and  the  fisheries.  Tonnage,  in  1840,  17,072  tons.  On  the  south  side  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  and  on  Thatcher’s  island,  on  the  south-east,  are  two  light-houses.  A  canal  is  cut 
across  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  cape  with  the  main  land.  It  had,  in  1840, 
four  commercial  houses,  capital,  107,000  dollars  ;  thirty-two  stores,  capital  57,775  dollars  ; 
two  lumber  yards,  capital  23,000  dollars ;  one  printing  office,  one  weekly,  and  one  semi¬ 
weekly,  newspaper,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  52,495  dol¬ 
lars.  Population,  6350. — Official  Returns. 

Grafton,  thirty-six  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  streams  which  afford  water 
power.  In'  1840,  it  had  six  stores,  four  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  five  cotton  mills, 
22,930  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  130,400  dollars.  Population,  2943. —  Official 
Returns. 

Great  Barrington,  131  miles  west  of  Boston.  The  Ilousatonic  river  flows  through 
it.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  three 
cotton  mills,  with  6094  spindles  ;  two  tanneries.  Population,  2704. —  Official  Returns. 

Groton,  thirty- three  miles  north-west  of  Boston.  Capital  in  manufactures,  18,000 
dollars.  In  1840,  population,  2139. — Official  Returns. 

Haverhill,  thirty-two  miles  north-by-west  of  Boston,  opposite  New  Bedford,  on  the 
Merrimac,  by  which  vessels  of  100  tons  ascend  to  the  bridge.  In  1840,  it  had  thirty-one 
stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory.  Capital  in  manufactures,  345,450  dollars. 
Population,  4336. — Official  Returns. 

Hingiiam,  fifteen  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  Situated  on  the  south  side  of  Boston 
bay.  It  contains  several  churches,  one  of  which  was  erected  in  1680,  and  is  still  a  substan¬ 
tial  building,  a  bank,  an  insurance  office,  a  savings'  bank,  and  two  academics.  It  has 
about  eighty  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade.  Several  packets  com¬ 
municate  regularly  with  Boston,  and  a  steamboat  daily,  in  the  summer  season.  It  had,  in 
1 840,  thirty-two  stores,  capital  46,600  dollars  ;  two  lumberyards,  capital  6000  dollars; 
one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills, 
one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  105,800  dollars.  Population, 
3564. —  U.  S.  Gas. 

IIopkinton,  twenty-nine  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  branches  of  Charles 
and  Mill  rivers,  which  afford  water  power.  The  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad,  and  the 
Blackston  canal,  run  near  it.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  capital  15,100  dollars  ;  three 
cotton  factories,  3952  spindles,  one  tannery,  four  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  iu 
manufactures,  127,400  dollars.  Population,  2245. — Official  Returns. 

Irswicn,  twenty-six  miles  north-cast-by-north  of  Boston,  is  a  port  of  entry,  with  a 
number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  In  1840,  registered  ton- 
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nage,  3739  tons;  seven  stores,  one  lumber  yard,  one  fulling  mill,  two  cotton  mills, 
2640  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  110,000  dollars.  Population,  3000. — Official  Returns. 

Lancaster,  thirty-six  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston,  on  the  river  Nashua.  In  1840, 
it  had  one  woollen  factory,  two  cotton  mills.  Capital  iu  manufactures,  17,830  dollars. 
Population,  2019. —  Official  Returns. 

Leominster,  forty-four  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  capital  in  manu¬ 
factures,  13,825  dollars.  Population,  2069. 

Lee,  128  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  had  one  cotton  mill,  888  spindles, 
thirteen  paper  factories.  Capital  in  manufactures,  267,528  dollars.  Population,  2428. 

Marblehead,  is  situated  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  on  a  rocky  point  project¬ 
ing  three  or  four  miles  into  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  harbour  is  good,  of  easy  access,  and  it 
has  about  100  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  foreign  coasting  trade,  estimated  at 
12,478  dollars.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  6575.  Two  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
220,000  dollars ;  two  insurance  companies,  capital  100,000  dollars  ;  and  twenty-nine 
stores. —  Official  Returns. 

Marlborough,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Boston.  Population,  2101. 

Medway,  twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  Charles  river,  which 
affords  good  wfi'ter  power.  In  1840,  the  township  contained  eight  stores,  capital  12,850 
dollars;  six  cotton  factories,  2859  spindles,  four  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  86,800  dollars.  Population,  2043. — Official  Returns. 

Mendon,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  contained  ten  stores,  five 
fulling  mills,  six  cotton  factories,  19,008  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  420,075  dollars. 

Methuen,  twenty -six  miles  north-by-west  of  Boston.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of  Mer- 
rimac  river,  watered  also  by  Spicket  river,  which  has  a  fall  of  thirty  feet,  two  miles  above' 
its  entrance  into  the  Merrimac,  affording  extensive  water  power.  In  1840,  the  township 
contained  four  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  two  cotton  factories,  4588  spindles,  one 
tannery,  two  paper  factories,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
260,500  dollars.  Population,  2251. 

Middleborough,  forty  miles  south-by-east  of  Boston.  It  has  several  ponds,  the  outlets 
of  which  afford  extensive  water  power,  and  flow  into  Taunton  river.  In  1840,  it  had  eight 
stores,  capital  51,000  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,'  2500  spindles,  one 
furnace,  two  forges.  Capital  in  manufactures,  122,000  dollars.  Population,  5085. — 
Official  Returns. 

Millbury,  forty-three  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  In' 1840,  it  had  eleven 
fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  three  c'otton  factories,  with  4960  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  261,600  dollars.  Population,  2171. — Official  Returns. 

Monson,  seventy-five  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Capital  in  manufactures,  16,903  dol¬ 
lars.  Population,  2151.' 

New  Bedford  is  a  port  of  entry  fifty-eight  miles  south  of  Boston,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  railroad,  in  41  deg.  38  min,.  7  sec.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  55  min.  49  sec.  west 
longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3947;  1830,  7592;  1840,  12,087.  New  Bedford 
is  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  sets  up  from  Buzzard’s  bay.  The  ground  rises  rapidly 
from  the  water,  and  gives  the  'upper  part  of  the  town,  which  contains  many  handsome 
dwellings,  a  commanding  situation.  A  bridge,  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  connects 
it  with  l’airhaven.  It  contains  a  court  house;  four  banks,  capital  "1,300,000  dollars; 
three  insurance  offices,  capital  350,000  dollars,  and  a  savings’  institution ;  fourteen 
churches,  one  Baptist,  three  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  two  Christian,  one  Friends, 
two  Methodist,  one  Homan  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  one  Universalist,  one  Bethel,  and  one 
African.  There  are  seventeen  candle  houses  and  oil  manufactories.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  spacious.  The  surrounding  country  affords  few  exports,  and  the  inhabitants  and 
capital  of  the  place  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  whale  fishery.  Its  tonnage,  in  1840,  was 
89,089  tons,  being  the  second  district  in  this  respect  in  the  state.  There  were,  in  1840, 
174  stores,  capital  482,350  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  34,800  dollars ;  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fisheries,  4,512,000  dollars  ;  salt  produced,  13,100  bushels  ;  three  tanneries, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  rope-walk,  one  paper  factory,  three  printing  offices,  one 
bindery,  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  527,800  dollars. 
—  U.H.Gaz.  Official  Returns. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  ship9,  brigs,  schooners,  and  sloops,  together 
•noth  the  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  district  of  New  Bedford,  on  the  30th  of 
September  in  each  year : 


Newbury,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Merrimac  river,  is  thirty-one  miles  from  Boston. 
Population  of  the  township  in  1840,  3789.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated. 

Newburtfort,  a  port  of  entry,  thirty-eight  miles  north-by-east  of  Boston,  is  beauti¬ 
fully  situated  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac  river  at  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  a  territory  of  one  pile  square  of  excellent  land.  The 
streets  are  wide,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  it  has  a  brick  court  house,  a 
stone  gaol,  a  custom  house  of  rough  granite,  with  a  fine  wrought  Grecian  Doric  portico 
and  pilastres  on  the  sides,  which  cost  25,000  dollars  ;  eight  churches — two  Presbyterian, 
one  Congregational,  one  Independent,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist ;  an 
academy,  three  banks,  with  a  capital  of  700,000  dollars,  besides  a  bank  for  savings  ;  three 
insurance  companies,  almshouse,  and  lyceum.  In  1840,  it  had  a  population  of  7161  inha¬ 
bitants  ;  fifteen  commercial  houses,  capital  781,000  dollars  ;  116  stores,  capital  225,000 
dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  four  cotton  factories,  with  17,736  spindles,  two  distilleries, 
three  printing  offices,  one  weekly,  one  semi-weekly,  and  one  daily  paper.  Capital  in  ma¬ 
nufactures,  647,800  dollars. — Official  Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

North  Bridgewater  is  twenty-two  miles  south-by-cast  of  Boston.  Population,  in 
1840,  2615. 

Northampton,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  court  house,  gaol,  and  five  churches,  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome — two 
Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Unitarian,  and  a  female  seminary. 
The  Round  Hill  School  is  a  celebrated  seminary,  on  the  plan  of  a  German  gymnasium. 
There  is  a  bank  and  an  insurance  company.  A  fine  bridge,  1080  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
six  wide,  supported  on  piers,  some  of  them  forty  feet  high  fror.  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
completed  in  1826,  connects  this  place  with  Hadley.  A  canal,  which  here  joins  the  Con¬ 
necticut  river,  connects  Northampton  with  Newhaven  county.  Mount  Tom,  in  this  town, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  lofty  summits,  often  visited  for 
their  commanding  prospects.  This  stream  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
affords  goods  water  power.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  thirty-four  stores,  ca¬ 
pital  125,700  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  capital  110,000  dollars;  one 
tannery,  one  flouring  mill,  three  grist  mills,  eleven  saw  mills,  one  papef'TSfctoiy',  four 
printing  offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  254,800  dol¬ 
lars  ;  one  academy,  fifty-six  students,  twenty-one  schools,  937  scholars.  Population,  in 
1830,  3613  ;  1840,  3750.— U.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

Palmer,  eighty-one  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Wore  and  Swift  rivers.  In  1840, 
there  were  2139  inhabitants,  eight  stores,  two  cotton  factories,  22,000  spindles,  three  grist 
mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  315,100  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Pittsfield,  131  miles  west  of  Boston  ;  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Ilousatonic 
river,  which  affords  good  water  power.  The  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  passes  through 
it.  Agriculture  has  been  greatly  improved  in  this  township.  The  village  near  the  centre 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the  county.  The  houses  are  generally  of  wood, 
neatly  painted  white,  and  ornamented  with  shrubbery.  It  lies  chiefly  on  two  streets  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  has  a  central  square  of  four  acres,  ornamented  by  a 
lofty  elm  tree  in  the  middle,  the  remains  of  the  original  forest.  It  contains  four  churches 
—one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and. one  Methodist;  abank}  a  printing 
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office,  a  male  and  a  female  academy,  350  dwellings,  and  2500  inhabitants.  The  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution,  located  here,  was  founded  in  1823,  has  five  professors,  seventy-four 
students,  473  graduates  ;  and  the  lectures  commence  on  the  first  Thursday  in  September. 
It  is  connected  with  Williams’ College,  at  Williamstown.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
township,  one  cotton  factory,  1500  spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  printing 
office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
111,200  dollars.  Population,  3747.  ■ 

Plymouth,  thirty-eight  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  The  soil  near  the  coast  is  generally 
good;  the  rest  is  barren,  and  still'remains  a  forest,  mostly  pine,  with  some  oak.  The  township 
is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  a  large  number  of  ponds.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
and  well  built,  chiefly  of  wood.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  six  churches — two  Con¬ 
gregational,  one  Unitarian,  one  Baptist,,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalist — two  banks, 
an  insurance  company,  and  Pilgrim  Hall.  The  harbour  is  spacious,  but  shallow,  and  about 
forty-five  vessels  are  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  others  are  employed 
in  the  West  India  and  European  trade.  This  is  the  oldest  towm  in  New  England,  and  was 
settled  on  December  22,  1620,  by  101  emigrants,  who  fled  from  religious  persecution  in 
England,  first  to  Holland,  and  then  to  New  England.  The  rock  on  which  they  landed 
was  conveyed  in  1774  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  anniversary  of  the  landing  is  cele¬ 
brated  annually  :  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrim  society,  Pilgrim  Hall,  a  neat 
building,  has  been  erected.  There  are  in  the  town  forty-six  stores,  capital  76,000  dollars  ; 
five  commercial  houses,  capital  138,000  dollars ;  four  cotton  factories,  40,004  spindles; 
one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  four  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  265,400  dollars.  Population,  5281. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  Official 
Returns. 

Martha’s  Vineyard  lies  off  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  twenty-one  miles 
long,  two  to  five  broad  ;  area  about  1 20  square  miles.  The  population  are  chiefly  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  carried  on  from  its  three  small  towns,  viz.,  Boguntuo,  population  in  1840, 
1736;  Tcsbury,  1520;  Milmath,  702. —  Official  Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Nantucket  Island  lies  ten  miles  ofl'  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Cape 
Cod,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  four  miles, 
containing  fifty  square  miles.  Some  of  the  soil  is  very  productive,  but  most  of  it  is  sandy 
and  sterile.  The  land  is  chiefly  held  in  common,  and  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cows 
arc  fed  on  the  commons.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  navigation,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  south  part  of  the  island  is  a  plain,  elevated  not  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  north  part  the  land  rises  in  hills 
about  forty  feet  high,  but  one  peak  is  eighty  feet  high.  With  a  few  small  adjoining  islands, 
it  constitutes  Nantucket  county.  On  the  south-east  of  the  island  are  Nantucket  shoals, 
fifty  miles  long  and  forty-five  broad,  where  numerous  vessels  have  been  wrecked.  There 
wero  on  the  island,  in  1840,  neat  cattle  528,  sheep  7500,  swine  278  ;  wheat  ninety-one 
bushels,  produced  Indian  corn  521  btishels,  barley  374  bushels,  oats  354  bushels,  potatoes 
4525  bushels  ;  thirty-three  stores,  capital  142,000  dollars.  Capital  invested  in  fisheries, 
2,826,000  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  four  rope  factories,  three  grist 
mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly,  one  semi-weekly,  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  1,181,411  dollars  ;  five  academies,  630  students,  twenty-eight  schools,  2060  scholars. 
Population,  5)012. —  U.  .S'.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

Nantucket,  the  capital  of  Nantucket  county,  is  1 19  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston. 
It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay.  It  has  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  is  nearly  land-locked  by  two  projecting  points  of  beach,  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  apart,  on  one  of  which,  Brant  Point,  is  a  light-house.  Nearly  two  miles  north  of 
the  harbour  there  is  a  bar,  with  nine  feet  of  water  only  in  depth  at  low  tide.  About  150 
vessels  belong  to  the  port.  Tonnage,  in  1840,31,915  tons.  Sir  Isaac  Coffin,  of  the 
British  Navy,  founded  a  naval  academy  here  in  1827,  called  the  Coffin  School,  and  be¬ 
queathed  2500/.  sterling  to  it.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  were  distantly  related  to  him.  ■ 
There  is  a  daily  steamboat  connexion  with  New  Bedford. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  have  retained  more  than  any  others  the  planners  and 
customs  of  the  early  New  Englanders.  A  recent  visiter  informs  a  Boston  editrir,  “  that  the 
first  thing  which  strikes  the  traveller,  is  the  appearance  of  pristine  simplicity  which  the 
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town  presents.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  buildings  are  of  wood,  unpainted,  covered  with 
shingles  instead  of  clapboards,  bearing  the  marks  of  Time’s  autiquating  finger,  and  con¬ 
structed  in  a  great  variety  of  fashions,  and  facing  all  points  of  the  compass. 

“  The  fences  made  of  rough  boards,  have,  like  the  houses,  grown  venerably  sombre 
from  buffeting  the  elements,  and  the  streets  follow  the  track  of  the  flocks,  which,  time  out 
of  mind,  have  made  this  island  another  Goshen. 

“  The  nature  of  the  soil  renders  it  futile  to  do  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  streets, 
without  great  expense,  and  hence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  which  are  paved,  they  are 
composed  of  a  deep  sand,  like  the  beach  which  surrounds  the  island. 

“  There  are,  however,  some  good  and  straight  streets,  and  some  edifices,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  which  are  very  creditable  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  tho  inhabitants. 

“  They  have  ten  houses  for  public  worship,  two  belonging  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  divided  among  the  Methodists,  Baptists,  Calvinists,  Unitarians,  Episcopalians,  &c. 

“  The  sandy  roads,  in  connexion  with  the  quiet  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  isolated 
situation  of  the  territory,  which  prevents  the  passing  through  it  of  persons  beyond  its  bor¬ 
ders,  render  it  perhaps' the  stillest  region  for  its  population  in  the  country.  Scarcely  any 
sound  is  heard  in  most  of  its  streets,  by  day  or  night,  excepting  the  shrill  voices  of  the 
juvenile  venders  of  vegetables  and  fruit,  as  they  thread  the  mazy  avenues  in  the  well- 
known  vehicle  of  the  island. 

“  This  vehicle  (a  small  green  -  c ar t,-w i  th-  h  i  gh-s  i  d  es,  and  generally  without  springs  or 
mounting  step)  is  dignified  by  the  cognomen  of  calash,  and  is  in  almost  universal  use,  for 
the  various  purposes  of  carrying  produce,  merchandise,  or  parties  of  pleasure  ;  and  main¬ 
tains  its  respectability  among  the  inhabitants  generally,  although  the  chaise  is  not  un- 
frequently  seen,  and  the  cart/all  barouche,  and  coach  even,  are  known  there.  —  . . 

“  But  while  few  modern  improvements  have  reached  this  island,  there  is  one  which 
redounds  greatly  to  the  credit  of  its  people — I  mean  its  schools..  Since  the  Board  of 
Education  was  established,  and  its  gifted  secretary  has  made  his  annual  visit  to  the  island, 
an  impulso  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  school  instruction,  which  puts  to  tlie  blush 
most  of  the  large  cowns  in  continental  Massachusetts. 

“  Grades  of  schools  have  been  established,  answering  to  English  High  Grammar, 
and  Primary,  with  an  additional  one  called  Introductory,  as  preparatory  to  the  primary 
department ;  and  these  are  taught  and  managed  by  skilful  and  well-paid  teachers  of  both 
sexes,  in  spacious,  airy,  light,  well-ventilated  buildings,  admirably  situated,  and  worthy  to 
be  models  for  other  towns  in  the  state.  The  principal  of  the  High  School  receives  a 
_ compensation  of  1 400  dollars  per_annum. - - 

“  The  internal  arrangements  of  his  school  are  excellent,  wi  n  the  exception  of  tho 
writing  desks,  which  have  horizontal  tops,  and,  consequently,  must  endanger  the  health  of 
tho  pupils,  who  stoop  over  them,  for  hours  in  the  day,  in  performing  their  personal 
exercises.  The  orderly  deportment  and  perfect  decorum  of  the  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
found  in  these  schools,  are  alike  honourable  to  tho  teachers  and  the  scholars,  as  well  as 
delightful  to  the  beholder.  * 

“  Besides  its  churches,  public  schools,  &c.,  Nantucket  has  a  very  neat  and  commodious 
building  for  its  Athenamm,  containing  an  ample  lecture-room,  library,  and  museum. 

“  The  library  is  select  and  sufficiently  extensive  for  its  present  purposes,  and  contains 
many  choice  works,  all  kept  in  fine  order. 

“  The  contents  of  the  several  cabinets  in  the  museum,  are  respectable  for  variety,  and 
neatly  and  scientifically  arranged — all  indicating  an  enlightened  taste  in  those  who  have 
them  in  charge.” 

By  the  last  valuation,  it  was  estimated  that  the  property  of  the  island  amounted  to 
7,000,000  of  dollars ;  5,000,000  of  which  were  owned  by  121  persons  ;  and  the  2,000,000 
by  the  remainder ;  there  being  between  9000  and  10,000  inhabitants. 

“  It  would  seem  by  this,  that  property  is  very  unequally  divided,  which  is  doubtless  the 
case ;  as  one-half  the  taxable  persons  pay  merely  a  poll-tax.  Still,  there  is  a  remarkable 
degree  of  industry  and  contentment,  very  few  paupers,  (about  eighty  adults  only)  and  a 
healthy  state  of  public  morals. 

“  The  great  ambition  of  most  of  tho  boys,  is  to  arrive  at  the  honour  of  harpooning  a 
whale  ;  and  this  they  cherish  from  a  very  tender  age  ;  which  often  makes  them  impatient 
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of  the  restraints  of  the  school-room,  and  they  become  as  skilful  boatmen  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve,  as  the  boys  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

“  The  great  business  and  principal  source  of  wealth  of  Nantucket  (Sec  Fisheries ),  is 
the  whale  fishery,  which,  in  the  great  variety  of  labour  it  provides  for,  employs  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  ;  every  department  of  industry  and  traffic,  however,  finds  its 
votaries,  who  secure  thereby  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  many  do  much  more  than 
this. 

“  Much  of  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  sand  is  the  principal  element  in  it  ;  still,  there  is 
not  wanting  excellent  land  for  vines  and  fruits,  for  vegetables  and  grass.  Several  farms 
arc  cultivated,  a  few  miles  from  town,  which  pay  an  annual  clear  profit  of  twenty  per  cent ; 
and  thus  offer  better  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist  than  almost  any  farms  on  the 
main.  Would  that  more  of  the  land  was  appropriated  to  similar  objects,  instead  of  being 
devoted  (as  a  large  share  of  the  island  is)  to  the  purpose  of  a  sheep  pasture.  ' 

“  In  the  ride  to  Siasconset,  at  the  cast  end  of  the  island,  seven  miles  from  town,  (a 
summer  retreat  for  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants)  one  is  impressed  with  the  peculiarity 
of  the  scene.  A  wide  expanse  of  territory  presents  itself,  with  neither  house,  nor  tree, 
nor  fence,  nor  bush,  within  the  reach  of  the  eye ;  while  the  road,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
pairs  of  parallel  tracks,  where  wheels  have  left  their  marks  in  deep  ruts,  with  the  path 
for  the  horse  in  the  centre,  and  ridges  of  grass  rising  up  between,  is  the  only  guide  to  the 
little  settlement.  One  stretches  up  the  rock  in  vain  to  find  some  earthly  boundary  on 
either  side.  As  at  sea  the  ocean  seems  to  touch  the  sky,  so  here  the  horizon  is  formed  in 
....  almost  every  direction,  by  the  meeting  of  the  blue  azure  and  the  land. 

“  Passing  Siasconset,  the  land  appears  better  ;  there  is  at  present,  more  verdure,  and  the 
sheep  (a  few  only  of  which  were  found  on  our  drive)  were  here  numerous.  The  ex¬ 
pediency  of  devoting  so  much  territory  to  the  use  of  the  sheep  may  be  called  in  question  ; 
as  may  also  the  humanity  of  the  practice  of  leaving  them  exposed'  to  the  rigours  of  the 
climate,  during  the  winter.  It  is  said  that  the  temperature  of  the  island  is,  on  an  average, 
ten  degrees  lower  iu  summer,  and  as  many  degrees  higher  in  winter,  than  with  us ;  still, 
in  severe  seasons,  many  of  the  sheep  perish  for  lack  of  food  and  shelter.  And  seldom,  if 
ever,  are  they  fat  enough  to  butcher ;  but,  in  this  region  of  the  woolly  race,  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  dependent  on  their  neighbours  of  the  continent,  for  their  supplies  of  mutton, 
while  the  land .  is,  from  year  to  year,  becoming  poorer  and  poorer,  and  the  prospect  is, 
that  in  no  long  time,  it  will  be  rendered  wholly  worthless,  by  the  trampling  browsing  of 
its  thousand  tenants.  Since  the  opening  of  the  New  Bedford  railroad,  and  the  connexion 
- with  it  of  the  steamboat  to  Nantucket,  the  travel  to  the  island  has  much  increased.” 

Randoli’II  is  sixteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  township  twenty 
stores,  capital  96,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  various 
manufactures,  235,985  dollars.  Population,  3213. 

Reading,  twelve  miles  north  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2193  ;  has  numerous 
manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  and  house  furniture. 

Reiioboth,  forty  miles  south  by- west  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores,  capital 
6600  dollars  ;  two  cotton  factories,  1840  spindles;  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capi¬ 
tal  in  manufactures,  30,100  dollars.  Population,  2169. 

RocaroRT,  thirty-two  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  is  a  port  for  small  vessels,  and  for 
the  coasting  trade  and  fishery.  Population,  2650. 

Rochester,  fifty -four  miles  south-south-east  of  Bostonr  Population,  in  1840,  3864  ; 
a  good  seaport,  with  ship  yards  and  several  large  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries. 
Salt  is  also  made  in  this  place. — See  Fisheries  hereafter. 

Salisbury,  forty-two  miles  north-north-east  of  Boston.  The  Atlantic  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  the  Merrimac  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Powow  river  on  the  west.  The  railroad 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth  passes  through  this  township.  There  are  in  the  township 
-  twenty-three  stores,  capital  13,650  dollars  ;  sixteen  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  561,450  dollars.  Population,  2739. 

Scituate,  twenty-six  miles  south-east-by-south  of  Boston.  The  harbour  is  small  and 
of  difficult  access,  but  as  many  as  thirty  fishing  and  coasting  vessels  are  owned  here.  The 
village  contains  about  thirty  dwellings.  The  township  has  sixteen  stores,  capital  16,900 
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dollars  ;  nine  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  50,400  dollars.  Popu¬ 
lation,  3886. 

Sheffield,  138  miles  west-south- west  of  Boston.  It  is  the  oldest  township  in  the 
county,  having  been  chartered  in  1733,  reduced  to  its  present  limits  in  1761.  In  1840 
there  were  in  the  township  eight  stores,  capital  22,000  dollars  ;  two  lulling  mills,  three 
tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  grist  mill,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
10,000  dollars.  Population,  2322. 

Spuing  field,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  twenty-four  miles  north  of 
Hartford,  ninety-one  west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1830,  6784;  1840,  10,985.  Wa¬ 
tered  by  the  Chickapee  and  Mill  rivers.  On  the  river  are  rich  alluvial  meadows.  The 
main  street  extends  along  the  river  between  two  and  three  miles.  The  houses  are  well  built. 
Springfield  has  a  court  house,  gaol,  seven  places  of  worship,  two  banks,  and  the  principal 
government  manufactory  of  arms  in  the  country.  The  armoury  is  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village.  The  buildings  stand  on  a  large  square,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  one  brick  edifice  240  feet  by  thirty-two,  two  stories  high,  occupied  by  lock  filers, 
Stockers,  and  finishers ;  a  brick  forging  shop,  150  feet  by  thirty-two ;  a  brick  building, 
sixty  feet  by  thirty-two,  two  stories  high,  the  second  story  forming  a  spacious  hall,  devoted 
to  religious  worship  ;  a  brick  building  100  feet  by  forty,  and  two  stories  high,  used  as  a 
depository  of  arms,  and  numerous  smaller  stores  and  shops.  The  water  works  are  situated 
on  the  Mill  river,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  armoury,  on  three  different  sites,  called  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Water  shops,  the  whole  comprising  five  workshops,  twenty- 
eight  forges,  ten  trip-hammers,  eighteen  water-wheels.  The  whole  establishment  employs 
from  240  to  250  workmen,  who  make  about  forty-five  muskets  daily.  The  muskets 
made  on  the  old  model  cost,  as  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  1 1  dollars  70  cents,  and  that  those  on  the  new  model  would  cost  about 
two  dollars  more,  or  53s.  to  55s. ;  an  enormous  price  compared  with  the  cost  of  English 
muskets.  The  iron  used  (which  is  malleable)  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Salisbury  mines  in  Connecticut ;  it  is  brought  in  bars  three  inches  and  three  quarters  wide, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  the  length  not  being 
material.  The  gun  stocks  are  manufactured  from  black  walnut,  obtained  in  Pennsylvania ; 
it  is  purchased  roughly  sawed  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  musket.  The  steel  and  many 
tools  used  in  the  workshops,  are  purchased  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New  York :  each  part, 
of  the  musket,  even  to  a  screw,  being  made  at  the  works.  Many  of  the  tools  and  much 
of  the  machinery  are  aisojnade  there,  as  the  old  decay,  or  as  improvements  aro  suggested. 
Most  of  the  work  of  the  stock  is  done  by  means  of  water  power,  and  it  comes  from  the 
machinery  nearly  ready  to  be  united  with  the  barrel.  There  wjre  in  Springfield,  in  1840, 
sixty-eight  stores,  capital  250,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery  manufactured,  120,000 
dollars ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  25,000  dollars  ;  thirty  cannon  and  14,000  small  arms ; 
eight  cotton  factories,  43,700  spindles,  capital  1,650,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  two 
breweries,'  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  four  paper  factories,  seven  printing  offices, 
four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2,631,500  dollars;  three  academies, 
140  students,  thirty-six  schools,  1512  scholars. — Official  account.  At  the  mouth  of  tho 
Chickapee  river,  where  it  enters  the  Connecticut,  lies  Chickapee,  four  miles  north  of 
Springfield,  A  manufacturing  village  in  the  township  of  Springfield,  which  has  four 
cotton  factories,  one  paper  factory,  150  houses,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

West  Speingfield,  ninety-three  miles  west  of  Boston.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Connecticut  river,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it  with  Springfield.  It  has  spa¬ 
cious  streets,  bordered  by  lofty  elms,  and  handsome  buildings.  The  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad  passes  through  it.  Jn  1840,  there  were  in  the  township  ten  stores,  capital  20,700 
dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton  factory,  3400  spindles,  twenty-seven  schools,  791  scho¬ 
lars.  Population,  3626. 

Southbbidge,  sixty-one  miles  south-south-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2031  ; 
one  woollen  factory,  eight  cotton  factories,  14,600  spindles;  capital  in  manufactures, 
160,875  dollars. 

Sturbbidge,  sixty-one  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores, 
capital  14,000  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  five  cotton  factories,  11,412  spindles ;  two  tan- 
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neries,  three  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  138,300  dollars.  Popu¬ 
lation,  2005. 

Sutton,  forty-six  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  It  contained,  in  1840,  six  stores, 
capital  10,800  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  four  cotton  factories,  6928 
spindles.  Population,  2370. 

Taunton,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  7645.  Situated  on 
the  Taunton  river,  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  small  vessels ;  had  one  dyeing  and  one 
printing  establishment,  one  fulling  mill,  six  cotton  factories,  with  19,956  spindles  ;  furnaces, 
forges,  fabrics  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  pottery,  and  paper.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
620,950  dollars. 

Uxbridge,  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2004  ;  it  had 
twelve  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  5500  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  163,000  dollars. 

Watiiom,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2504  ;  it  had  eleven  cotton 
factories,  with  11,000  spindles  ;  and  fabrics  of  wool,  paper,  &c.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
463,500  .dollars. 

Wareiiam,  fifty- three  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2005  ;  had 
one  cotton  factory,  and  some  other  factories,  110111  some  shipping  and  trade. 

Westport,  is  fifty-nine  miles  south  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2820 ;  it  had 
then  one  cotton  factory,  2000  spindles  :  and  various  small  fabrics.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
19,600  dollars.  f _ 

Westfield,  100  miles  west  from  Boston.-  In  1840,  population  3526  ;  it  had  one 
tannery,  four  powder  factories,  two  paper  factories.  Capital  in  manufactures,  102,000 
dollars. 

Weymouth,  twelve  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  3738.  Capi¬ 
tal  in  various  manufactures,  219,400  dollars. 

Wii.i.iamstown,  131  miles  wcst-by-north  of  Boston.  It  is  the  scat  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  founded  in  1 793,  which  has  a  president  and  seven  professors  or  other  instructors,  933 
alumni,  of  whom  331  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  155  students,  and  7500  volumes  in 
its  libraries.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township,  seven  stores,  capital  24,000  dollars;  one 
fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  1788  spindles,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  49,700  dollars.  Population,  2153. 

Worcester,  forty-two  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1830,  4172; 
1840,  7497.*  The  surface  of  the  township  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile  arid  well  cultivated.  The  village  is' oric  of  the  largest  of  the  inland  towns  of  "New 
England.  The  houses,  many  of  which  are  of  brick,  are  chiefly  on  one  broad  street,  a  mile 
in  length.  It  contains  a  court  house,  which  cost  20,000  dollars,  four  banks,  seven  churches 
— three  Congregational,  one  Unitarian,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic;  and  the  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  with  a  library  of  6000 
volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  a  cabinet :  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Asylum 
is  a  spacious  edifice.  Worcester  enjoys  great  facilities  for  communication  and  for  trade. 
The  Blackstono  canal  connects  it  with  Providence.  The  railroad  from  Boston  to  Spring- 
field  and  Albany  passes  through  the  place ;  and  a  railroad  to  Norwich,  Connecticut;  is 
connected  with  steamboats,  forming  a  daily  communication  with  New  York,  which  renders 
Worcester  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughfares  in  the  country,  and  cannot  but  add  to  its; 
growth  and  prosperity.  It  is  surrounded  bv  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country.  It  had,, 
in  J840,  ninety  stores,  capital  413,000  dollars;  machinery  produced  to  the  value  of 
90,000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  40,000  dollars ;  one  cotton 
factory,  1672  spindles  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  paper  factories,  four  printing 
offices,  four  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  400,000  dollars. 
Three  academies,  120  students;  thirty  schools,  1488  scholars. 

Wrentiiam,  thirty-two  miles  south -south- west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2915  ; 
four  cotton  factories,  3500  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  46,825  dollars. —  Official 
Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  foregoing  include  all  the  principal  scats  of  trade  and  manufacturing  industry : 
being  the  object  chiefly  of  this  work  in  giving  any  account  of  towns.  ! 
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V.  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island,  originally  called  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  is  situated 
between  41  deg.  22  min.,  and  42  deg.  3  min.  north  latitude  ;  and  between  71  deg.  6  min., 
and  71  deg.  38  min.  west  longitude  ;  and  between  5  deg.  7  min.,  and  5  deg.  54  min.  east 
from  Washington.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  United  States,  being  only  about  forty-nine  miles 
long,  and  twenty-nine  broad,  containing  an  area  of  1360  square  miles  :  of  which  Narra- 
ganset  bay  occupies  130  square  miles. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790,  was  58,825  ;  in  1800,  69,122  ;  in  1810,  76,931; 
in  1820,  83,059  ;  in  1830,  97,212  ;  in  1840,  108,830.  Of  these,  51,362  were  white  males ; 
54,225  white  females ;  coloured  free  males,  1413;  coloured  females,  1825.  Employed  in 
agriculture,  16,617;  in  commerce,  1348;  manufactures  and  trades,  21,271;  navigating 
the  ocean,  1717  ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  457. 

This  state  is  divided  into  five  counties;  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows:  Providence,  58,073,  C.  Providence;  Newport,  16.874,  C. 
Newport;  Bristol,  6476,  C..  Bristol;  Kent,  13,083,  C.  East  Greenwich;  Washington, 
14,324,  C.  South  Kingston. 

Newport  and  Providence  are  the  principal  seats  of  government ;  but  the  legislature 
meets  annually  at  the  former  in  May,  and  at  the  latter,  alternately  with  South  Kingston, 
in  October, 

The  north-west  part  of  the  state  is  hilly,  sterile,  and  rocky.  Hills,  though  not  elevated, 
pervade  the  northern  third  of  the  state  ;  the  other  parts  are  level,  or  generally  undulating; 
especially  near  Narraganset  bay,  and  on  the  islands  within  it.  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  arable,  and  the  farmers  affluent.  The  lands  are  generally  better  adapted  for  grazing 
than  for  corn,  and  it  is  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  cattle  and  sheep,  and  its  butter  and 
cheese.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and,  in  some  places,  wheat,  are  grown  ; 
hut  scarcely  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption.  Fruits,  and  culinary  vegetables 
are  produced  in  great  perfection  and  abundance. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  and  more  mild,  particularly  on  the  islands,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  New  England.  The  sea-breezes  moderate  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 

winter  ;  and  Newport  is  a  favourite  resort,  particularly  during  the  summer.  _ 

- There  were, -in-1840,- -in  the -state,  8024  horses  and  mules  ;  36,891"  heat  cattle  ;  90,146 

sheep  ;  30,659  swine.  There  were  raised  3098  bushels  of  vhcat ;  66,490  bushels  of 
barley;  171,517  bushels  of  oats;  34,521  bushels  of  rye;  2979  bushels  of  buckwheat  ; 
450,498  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  183,830  lbs.  of  wool ;  91 1,973  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  383 
tons  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  223,229  dollars  ;  of  the 
orchard,  32,098  dollars  ;  of  lumber,  44,455  dollars. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  flax-seed,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  porki  fish,  poultry,  onions, 
butter,  cheese,  barley,  and  cotton  goods.  The  manufactures  exceed  those  of  any  other 
state,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  principal  of  which  is  cotton.  There  are  also 
woollen  manufactures,  iron,  cordage,  &c. 

The  principal  rivers  are  Pawtucket,  Providence,  Pawtuxet,  Pawcatuck,  and  Wood. 
Narraganset  bay  extends  from  north  to  south  over  thirty  miles  into  the  state,  and  contains 
a  number  of  fine  islands.  The  principal  are  Rhode  Island,  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  two  miles  and  a  half ;  Canonicut,  eight  miles  long  and  one  broad  ;  Pru¬ 
dence,  six  miles  long  ;  and  Block  Island,  ten  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic,  eight  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  broad.  Newport,  on  the  south-west  part  of  Rhode  Island,  has  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  being  spacious,  safe,  and  easily  accessible.  Providence, 
at  the  head  of  Narraganset  bay,  thirty-six  miles  above  Point  Judith,  is  accessible. by  huge 
ships.  In  population,  commerce,  and  wealth,  this  is  the  second  city  in  New’  England.  It 
lias  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  West  India,  and  also  in  the  East  India,  trade.  Bris¬ 
tol,  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Newport,  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour,  and  considerable  trade.  Pawtucket,  four  miles  north  of  Providence,  and  Paw¬ 
tuxet  village,  ten  miles  south  of  Providence,  have  extensive  manufactures. 

There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  forty-four  commercial  and  fifty-seven 
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commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,043,507’  dollars ;  930 
diy  goods  and  other  retail  stores,  employing  a  capital  of  2,810,125  dollars;  fifty-eight 
persons  engaged  in  transportation,  with  eighty-three  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employing!;  a 
capital  of  71,050  dollars  ;  262  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital  of 
254,900  dollars ;  1160  persons  employed  m  the  fisheries,  and  a  capital  of  1,077,157 
dollars. 

Home-made,  or  family  made  goods  were  produced  to  the  value  of  51,180  dollars; 
forty-one  woollen  manufactories,,  with  forty -five  fulling  mills,  employing  961  persons 
produced  goods  to  the  value  of  8$,  172  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  685,350  dollars  ;  209 
cotton  manufactories,  with  518,817  spindles,  employed  12,086  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  amount  of  7,116,792  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  7,326,000  dollars ;  twenty- 
seven  persons  produced  1000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  6000  dollars  ;  five 
furnaces  produced  4126  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  had  a  capital  of 22,250  dollars  ;  two  paper 
mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  25,000  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  value  of  8500  dollars,  employing  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  45,000  dol¬ 
lars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  92,465  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets 
to  the  value  of  86,106  dollars,  the  whole  employing  411  persons,  and  a  capital  of  68,427 
dollars  ;  twenty-seven  tanneries  employed  eighty-nine  persons,  and  a  capital  of  72,000 
dollars ;  forty-four  saddleries  and  other  leather  manufactories  produced  to  the  value  of 
182,110  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  70,695  dollars;  forty-three  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  36,202  dollars  ;  113  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  66,000  dollars  ;  534  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  437,100  dollars ; 
164  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  138,720  dollars ;  179  persons 
manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  283,500  dollars  ;  fifty-seven  persons 
produced  1,237,050  lbs.  of  soap,  157,250  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  264,500  lbs.  of  spermaceti 
or  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  252,628  dollars;  161  persons  manufactured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  78,811  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  36,661  dollars;  various  mills 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  83,683  dollars,  employing  166  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
152,310  dollars  ;  nine  rope-walks  employed  forty-five  persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  . 
the  value  of  49,700  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  28,300  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value 
of  41,500  dollars  ;  195  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  121,131  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  83,300  dollars  ;  four  distilleries  produced  885,000  gallons,  and  three  breweries 
89,600  gallons,  with  a  capital  of  139,000  dollars  ;  six  hrick  atid  292  wooden  houses  were 
built,  employing" 887“persbris7  at  accost  of  379,010  dollars  ;"  there  are  sixteen  printing 
offices,  eight  binderies,  two  daily,  four  semi-weeklv,  and  ten  weekly,  newspapers,  and  two 
periodicals,  the  whole  employing  122  persons,  and  a  capital  of  35,700  dollars.  The  whole 
value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  state,  was  10,696,136  dollars. 

Education. — Brown  University,  at  Providence,  was  founded  in  1764,  at  Warwick, 
and  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770.  A  majority  of  the  corporation  are  required  to 
be  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  common  school  education  this  state  is  accused  of 
being  in  arrear  of  the  other  states  of  New  England,  but  its  number  of  common  schools  is 
increasing.  In  1840  there  were  in  Brown'University,  and  in  a  high  school,  which  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  a  college,  324  students  ;  fifty-two  academies  and  grammar  schools, 
with  3664  students  ;  434  common  and  primary  schools,  with  17,355  scholars.  By  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  iu  1828,  a  permanent  school  fund  was  created  and  founded. 

Since  1838,  regular  returns  have  been  required.  The  following  is  a  comparative  state¬ 
ment  of  a  portion  of  these  returns  : 
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There  is  a  literary  institution  at  Providence,  called  the  “  Providence  Athenaeum,”  the 
library  of  which  contains  9693  volumes.  Another,  at  Newport,  called  the  “  Redwood 
Library,”  contains  4500  volumes. 

Religion. — The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Baptists,  the  Congrega- 
tionalists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists.  In  1836  the  Baptists  had  twenty  con¬ 
gregations  and  eighteen  ministers,  besides  nine  others  of  a  different  denomination ;  the 
Congregationalists  had  sixteen  congregations,  sixteen  ministers,  and  2100  communicants  ; 
the  Episcopalians  had  sixteen  congregations,  eighteen  ministers,  and  1655  communicants; 
the  Methodists  had  ten  ministers.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Friends,  Unitarians,  Ro- 
’  man  Catholics,  Universalists,  and  Christians. 

Banks. — In  the  commencement  of  1840,  this  state  had  sixty-two  banks,  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  capital  of  9,880,500  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,719,230  dollars.  The  banks 
are  numerous,  averaging  two  to  a  town,  yet  they  have  preserved  their  credit  unimpaired. 

Public  Wouks. — Several  works  of  internal  improvement  contribute  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  state.  The  Blackstone  canal,  which  connects  Providence  with  Worcester,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  lies  partly  in  this  state.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Providence  and  Boston  railroad. 
This  connects  with  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Providence  and 
Stonington  railroad  lies  chiefly  in  this  state,  and  is  forty-seven  miles  long.  This  road  also 
connects  with  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  city  of  New  York.  When  the  Long  Island  rail1- 
road  shall  have  been  completed  through  the  island,  this  road  will  become  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Coal  has  been  discovered,  and  a  mine  is  worked  near  the  north  end  of  the 
island. 

FINANCES. 

Rhode  Island  has  no  Public  Debt.— The  revenue  of  this  state  is  derived  from  a  tax 
on  banks,  pedlars,  lottery  grants,  sales  of  lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties, 
bank  bonusses,  courts,  civil  commissions,  and  dividends  on  bank  stocks. 

The  expense  of  suppressing.the  insurrectionary  movement  in  1842  was  102,949  dollars 
63  cents,  which  was  defrayed  from  the  United  State  “  Deposit  Fund.”  The  permanent 
school  fund,  invested  chiefly  in  shares  of  the  Mechanics’  and  Globe  Banks,  amounts  to 
55,711  dollars  42  cents.  The  Surplus  Revenue  Deposit  Fund,  invested  in  loans  to  cities, 
bank  stocks,  & c.,  before  the  cost  of  the  insurrection  in  1842,  was  substracted  from  it, 
amounted  to  382,335  dollars  30.  cents. 


Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  State  iti  1843-4. 


RECEIPTS. 

dollars. 

EXPENDITURES. 

dollars. 

Balance  in  May,  1843  . 

15,003 

08 

Salaries  .... 

3,600 

00 

From  Supreme  Court  .  . 

1,582 

83 

Senators  .  ... 

2,269 

30 

Common  Pleas 

•  511 

31 

Representatives  . 

5,347 

60 

Licences,  &c.  .  .  . 

3,230 

50 

Supreme  Court  .  .  . 

8,483 

85 

Pedlars  .... 

3,225 

00 

Common  Pleas 

2.761 

53 

Bank  Tax  .  .  .  . 

25,249 

15 

Printing  laws  .  .  . 

278 

97 

Interest  on  Deposit  Fund 

11,951 

30 

Accounts  allowed 

24,069 

30 

Lotteries  .  .  .  . 

6,750 

00 

Insurrectionary  expenses  .  . 

922 

59 

Interest  on  School  Fund  Stock 

2,565 

00 

Constitutional  Convention 

45 

00 

Pawtucket  Turnpike  .  . 

850 

00 

Public  Schools  .  .  . 

24,410 

05 

Miscellaneous 

1,363 

47 

State  Prison 

5,500 

00 

United  States  Public  Lands  . 

468 

75 

Balance  in  May,  1844  .  . 

6,159 

20 

From  Governor  Ring,  &c.  . 

From  Deposit  Fuud  .  . 

1,100 

10,000 

00 

00 

Dollars  83,850 

39 

Dollars  83,850  39 
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*  For  the  first  nine  months,  ending  June  30* 

FISHERIES. 

Tho  Providence  Journal  says,  that  the  annual  value  of  fish  taken  in  the  waters  of 
Rhode  Island  is  estimated  as  high  as  the  annual  interest  on  one  or  even  on  two  millions  of 
capital.  In  the  Point  Judith  and  Westerly  Ponds  alone,  the  value  of  fish  caught  during  the 
preceding  season  was  more  than  30,000  dollars.  In  Point  Judith  ponds  the  value  of  bass 
taken  was  1G,000  dollars  ;  smelts,  200  dollars  ;  cels,  720  dollars  ;  herrings,  500  dollars ; 
oysters,  500  dollars  ;  perch,  100  dollars: — in  Westerly,  bass,  8000  dollars  ;  smelts,  1000 
dollars ;  scup  and  menhaden,  2000  dollars  ;  and  so  on.  The  above  is  exclusive  of  Peta- 
quainscutt  and  other  ponds,  and  the  sea  bass,  cod,  mackerel,  lobster,  and  shell  fisheries  in 
Washington  county.  The  lobster  and  shell  fishery  is  very  valuable,  but  wo  have  no  data 
from  which  to  form  an  estimate.  Now,  take  into  consideration  the  immense  shell  fishery 
in  Kent  county,  and  the  oyster  fishery  in  Providence  river,  which  is  estimated  at  30,000 
dollars  yearly,  besides  seventy-five  boats  or  more,  constantly  employed  in  the  Narragansett 
bay,  in  the  season  of  catching  them,  and  the  shad  and  mackerel  fishery  at  Block  Island, 
the  menhaden  and  other  fisheries  in  this  state,  nnd  the  wholo  value  will  exceed  the  annual 
interest  on  two  millions  of  capital. — See  Fisheries  of  America,  hereafter. 
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PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 

'  Bristol,  port  of  entry,  eighteen  miles  south-by-east  of  Providence,  on  the  east  side  of 
Narragansett  bay,  has  a  good  harbour,  with  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries.  Here,  on 
Mount  Hope,  the  celebrated  King  Philip,  chief  of  the  Pequods,  and  the  terror  of  the  early 
colonists,  held  his  court.  In  1840,  shipping,  15,890  tons.  Niue  foreign  commission 
houses,  capital  130,200  dollars;  forty-one  stores,  capital  70,075  dollars;  capital  in  fisheries, 
220,000  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  6000  spindles,  three  grist  mills,  one  rope- walk,  one 
printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures,  155,706  dollars.  Popu¬ 
lation,  3490. 

Burriville,  nineteen  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  population  1982.  Two 
woollen  factories,  one  cotton  mill,  1050  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  39,860  dollais. 

Coventry,  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Providence,  on  a  branch  of  the  Pawcatuck.  In 
1840,  population  3433 ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  fourteen  cotton  factories, 
24,612  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  393,800  dollars. 

Chanstoun,  five  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  population  2962;  had  one 
furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  four  cotton  factories,  3176  spindles,  two  dyeing  works.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  275,705  dollars. 

Exeter,  twenty-four  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  population  1776;  one 
fulling  mill,  three  woollen  factories.  Capital  in  manufactures,  83,860  dollars. 

Foster,  nineteen  miles  west-by-south  of  Providence.  In  1841,  population  2181.  It 
had  one  fulling  mill,  and  one  cotton  factory,  with  624  spindles.  Capital,  18,645  dollars. 

Gloucester,  sixteen  miles  west-south-west  of  Providence.  In  1840,  population  2304. 
Two  cotton  factories,  1668  spindles,  one  tannery,  four  grist  mills,  twelve  sawmills.  Capi¬ 
tal  in  manufactures,  43,600  dollars.* 

Greenwich,  East,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  1509; 
had  eight  fulling  mills  and  one  woollen  factory,  capital  9502  dollars. 

Greenwich,  '  West,  eighteen  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840, 
1415  ;  it  had  three  cotton  factories,  2374  spindles,  capital  6000  dollars. 

Hopkinton  has  valuable  water  power,  and  it  has  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  manufac¬ 
tures.  The  soil  is  fertile,  adapted  to  grain  and  to  grazing.  The  Pawcatuck  river  affords 
fisheries  of  shad  and  alewives.  Ilopkinton  city  is  a  flourishing  village,  situated  on  a  branch 
of  the  Charles  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  one  woollen  factory,  five  cotton  factories,  4300 
spindles  ;  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  76,750 
dollars.  Population,  1726. 

Kingston,  North,  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Providence.  P  pulatioti,  in  1840,  2909; 
four  woollen  factories,  five  cotton  factories,  with  5756  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
71,650  dollars.  . 

Kingston,  SouTn,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  3717; 
ten  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  181,500 
dollars.  Its  fisheries  and  navigation  are  considerable. 

Newport,  thirty  miles  south-by-east  of  Providence,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Rhode  Island,  five  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  being  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  capacious,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  class.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  Fort  Adams,  situated  on  Brenton’s  Point,  Rhodo 
Island,  a  mile  and  a  half  west-south-west  of  the  town,  and  is  garrisoned  by  four  companies  of 
United  States  Artillery.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  beautiful  and  gentle  acclivity,  which 
rises  gradually  from  the  harbour,  exhibiting  it  to  great  advantage,  as  it  is  approached  from 
the  water.  The  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  and  the  healthfulness  of  its  climate,  its  fine 
views,  and  its  cooling  ocean  breezes,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  summer  resort  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of. the  cities  and  of  the  southern  states.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  state  house, 
market  house,  theatre,  almshouse,  a  library,  containing  over  3000  volumes  ;  three  acade¬ 
mies,  with  over  100  students ;  seven  banks,  twelve  churches — four  Baptist,  two  Congrega¬ 
tional,  two  Episcopal,  one  Friends,  one  Moravian,  one  Methodist,  and  a  Jews’  synagogue  ; 
1200  dwellings,  and  8333  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of  Newport  is  considerable  with 
Europe,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries.  It  had,  in 
1840,  five  commercial  and  t'wo  commission  houses,  capital  .126,700  dollars  ;  104  stores, 
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capital  346,515  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  26,800  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  two 
woollen  factories,  four  cotton  factories,  20,290  spindles ;  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one 
brewery,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly  newspapers,  seven  grist  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  726,983  dollars.  Eight  schools,  265  scholars.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
10,924  tons. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gas. 

North  Providence. — This  township  contained,  in  1840,  thirty  stores,  capital  65,700 
dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  two  furnaces,  two  fulling  mills,  twenty 
cotton  factories,  30,000  spindles ;  two  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  five  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  319,500  dollars. 
Two  academies,  eighty  students,  eight  schools,  265  scholars.  Population,  4207. 

Providence  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  bay,  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
ocean,  in  41  deg.  51  min.  north  latitude,  71  deg.  16  min.  west  longitude.  Its  commerce 
is  rather  important,  and  its  navigation  extends  to  China.  Population,  in  1840,  23,171; 
twenty-three  foreign  commercial  houses,  and  fifty-five  commission  houses,  capital  1,582,850 
dollars;  329  retail  stores,  capital  1,758,040  dollars;  eighteen  lumber  yards,  capital 
170,150  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  1 30,000  dollars ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured, 
270,200  dollars  ;  of  precious  metals,  257,000  dollars ;  of  various  metals,  147,550  dollars  ; 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  thirty-two  cotton  factories,  76,550  spindles  ;  eight 
dyeing~and  print  works,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two  breweries,  manufactories  of 
paint,  drugs,'  &c.  &c.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  3,012,588  dollars.  Providence  has 
an  university  and  numerous  institutions,  and  an  active  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  rail¬ 
roads,  with  other  parts  of  the  union. 

The  integrity  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  very  justly  extolled  ;.  and  it  is  stated — “As 
evidence  of  the  integrity  and  solvency  of  the  merchants,  and  the  vigilance  and  honesty  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  in  this  district,  we  state  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that,  since  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  Rhode  Island,  there  has  been  collected  and 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  general  government,  up  to  this  time,  more  than  twelve  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  loss  to  the  country,  during  said  time,  upon 
bonds  or  otherwise,  accruing  from  this  office,  will  not  exceed  four  hundred  dollars.” — Pro¬ 
vidence  Courier. 

The  city  tax  for  1840  was  65,000  dollars. 

This  tax  is  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  above  17,000,000  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of 
37  cents  and  8  mills  on  each  100  dollars  of  valuation. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  persons,  or  estates,  pay  over  1 00  dollars  each  of  the  tax ;  their 
aggregate  valuation  is  8,342,500  dollars  ;  aggregate  taxes,  30,867  dollars  25  cents. 

dollars. 

18  individuals  and  estates  are  taxed  for  100,000  or  over. 

27  „  „  50,000  „ 

19  „  „  /  40,000  „ 

18  „  „  35,000  „ 

21  „  „  30,000  „ 

16  „  „  26,500  „ 

Of  the  three  largest  estates,  one  is  taxed  for  659,000  dollars,  one  for  592,000  dollars, 
and  one  for  583,000  dollars. 

The  next  largest  is  taxed  for  186,000  dollars  ;  the  next,  170,000  dollars  ;  the  next, 
163,300  dollars  ;  the  next,  163,000  dollars  ;  the  next,  162,600  dollars  ;  making  only  eight 
estates  valued  as  high  as  150,000  dollars,  or  over.— Official  Returns. 

Portsmouth,  Rhode  Island,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Newport.  Population,  in 
1840,  1706  ;  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  coasting  trade,  and  some  manufac¬ 
tures. 

Pawtucket,  four  miles  north  of  Providence.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  river,  and  is  partly  in  Rhode  Island  and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  large  and 
flourishing  manufacturing  village.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  banks,  two  in  Rhode  Island  ; 
twelve  cotton  factories,  35,000  spindles,  and  over  1000  looms,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 
The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place.  ' 

Richmond,  thirty  miles  south  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  1361.,  It  had 
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then  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  six  cotton  factories,  70,768  spindles.  Capi¬ 
tal  in  manufactures,  113,400  dollars. 

Smithfield,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Providence.  There  were,  in  1 840,  in  the  township 
thirty-three  stores,  capital  48,800  dollars  ;  ten  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  thirty- 
one  cotton  factories,  88,208  spindles  ;  one  paper  factory,  thirteen  grist  mills,  nineteen  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,764,000  dollars.  One  academy,  forty  students,  forty- 
five  schools,  1841  scholars.  Population,  9534. 

Scitdate,  twelve  miles  west  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1 840,  4090  ;  fifteen  stores, 
one  foiling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  eleven  cotton  factories,  19,654  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  411,130  dollars. 

Tiverton,  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Newport.  Its  navigable  waters  afford  great 
facilities  for  navigation,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  has  several  ponds,  well  stored 
with  fish,  the  outlets  of  which  afford  water  power.  A  stone  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  con¬ 
nects  it  with  Rhode  Island.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  10,575  dollars  ;  two 
woollen  factories,  six  cotton  factories,  1600  spindles ;  eight  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  132,900  dollars.  Population,  3183. 

Warren,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Providence,  on  the  east  side  of  Narragansett  bay. 
Population,  in  1840,  2437.  It  has  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  a  considerable  trade, 
thirteen  wharfs,  seven  commercial  and  commission  houses,  capital  184,000  dollars  ;  twenty- 
two  stores,  capital  60,500  dollars. 

Warwick,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  There  were,  in  1840,  sixty-eight 
stores,  capital  152,000  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  9000  dollars  ;  two  woollen 
factories,  twenty-eight  cotton  factories,  73,041  spindles  ;  two  tanneries,  eight  grist  mills, 
two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,252,200  dollars.  Five  academies,  186  students, 
thirty-six  schools,  1320  scholars.  Population,  6726. 

Westerly,  forty-two  miles  south-south-west  of  Providence.  The  surface  is  unevenu 
and  rough  ;  soil,  gravelly  loam,  adapted  to  grazing.  Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  ! 
and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut.  Pawcatuck  river  runs  on  its  north  and  west  border,  and 
affords  water  power.  Pawcatuck  village  is  situated  on  Pawcatuck  river,  in  its  west 
part,  six  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  contains  three  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Bap¬ 
tist,  and  one  free ;  two  banks,  two  academies,  eight  or  ten  stores,  one  cotton  factory, 
and  about  sixty  dwellings.  Ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Vessels  of  forty  tons 
come  to  the  place,  and  of  eighty  tons  two  miles  below.  A  bridge  crosses  to  Stonington, 
where  is  a  small  connected  village.  The  Providence  and  Stonington  railroad  passes 
through  the  place.  There  nre  in  the  township  twelve  stores,  eapitrl  24,500  dollars;  two 
fulling  mills,  four  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  2536  spindles  ;  two  tanneries, 
three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  106,450  dollars.  Fourteen 
schools,  574  scholars.  Population,  1912. 

VI.  CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.  It  lies  between  41 
and  42  deg.  2  min.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  20  min.  and  73  deg.  15  min.  west  longi¬ 
tude.  Its  area,  4674  square  miles,  or  2,991,360  acres. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  237,946  ;  in  1800,  251,002  ;  in  1810,  261,942  ;  in  1820, 
275,248;  in  1830,  297,711;  in  1840,  300,015.  Of  these  148,300  were  white  males, 
153,556  white  females,  3881  free  coloured  males,  4214  free  coloured  females.  Employed 
in  agriculture,  56,955  ;  in  commerce,  2743 ;  manufactures  and  trades,  27,932 ;  navi¬ 
gating  the  ocean,  2700;  navigating  the  rivers,  &c.,  431  ;  learned  professions  and  en¬ 
gineers,  1697. 

The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz: — Fairfield,  population  49,917,  capitals 
Fairfield  and  Dahbury  ;  Hartford,  population  55,629,  capital  Hartford  ;  Litchfield,  popu-  , 
lation  40,448,  capital  Litchfield  ;  Middlesex,  population  24,879,  capital  Middletown  ;  New 
Haven,  population  48,582,  capital  New  Haven ;  New  London,  population  44,463,  capitals 
New  London  and  Norwich  ;  Tolland,  population  17,980,  capital  Tolland;  Windham,  po¬ 
pulation  28,080,  capital  Brooklyn.  These  are  subdivided  into  144  cities  and  townsliips 
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Connecticut  is  cluefly  an  undulated  and  liilly,  but  not  a  mountainous,  country.  In  tho 
north-west  parts  of  the  state  only  are  the  lulls  called  mountains.  The  soil  is  generally 
good,  but  more  adapted  to  grazing  than  to  agriculture.  The  alluvial  or  interval  land  on 
the  Connecticut  river  is  remarkably  fertile,  aud  easily  tilled.  The  arable  lands  are.  care¬ 
fully  tilled,  and  yield  Indian  com,  rye,  some  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flax,  some 
hemp,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  tobacco,  &c.  The  state  abounds  with 
orchards,  apples  especially,  and  some  other  fruits.  Homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  butter, 
and  cheese,  are  produced  extensively. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce. — In  1840  there  were  in  the  state  34,650  horses 
and  mules,  283,650  neat  cattle,  403,462  sheep,  131,961  swiuc  ;  poultry  to  the  amount  of 
176,629  dollars.  There  were  produced  87,009  bushels  of  wheat,  33,759  bushels  of 
barley,  1,453,262  bushels  of  oats,  737,424  bushels  of  rve,  303,043  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
1,500,441  bushels  of  Indian  com,  889,870  lbs.  of  wool,  3,414,238  bushels  of  potatoes, 
426,704  tons  of  hay,  83,764  lbs.  of  hemp  and  flax,  471,657  lbs.  of  tobacco,  17,538  lbs. 
of  silk  cocoons,  51,764  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  tho  dairy  amounted  to  1,376,534 
dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  296,232  dollars ;  value  of  lumber,  147,841  dollars;  and 
2666  gallons  of  wine  were  made. —  Official  Returns. 

The  sea  coast  of  this  state  is  indented  with  numerous  hays  and  harbours.  Long  Island, 
which  extends  before  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  facilitates  the  coasting  trade,  by  slid? 
tering  the  vessels  sailing  along  its  sound  from  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic.  The  principal 
trade  is  that  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  whale  fishery.  Tho  exports  of  this  state 
consist  of  beef,  pork,  horses,  cattle,  mules,  butter,  cheese,  Indian  com,  rye,  flax  seed,  fish, 
candles,  and  soap. 

Iron*  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  is  mined  in  the  counties  of  Salisbury  and  Kent ;  the 
iron  made  from  the  ore  of  the  former  is  used,  on  account  of  its  quality,  for  making  anchors. 
Good  marble  is  found  in  Milford  and  the  vicinity.  Freestone,  quarried  in  Chatham  and 
Iladdam,  is  extensively  used  for  basements,  lintels,  &c. 

Tho  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  about  eight  feet 
of  water  fifty  miles  to  Hartford,  from  tho  sound  between  aybrook  and  Lyme ;  the  Housa- 
tonic,  navigable  for  twelve  miles  for  small  vessels ;  the-  Thames,  navigable  fourteen  miles  up 
to  Norwich,  and  flowing  into  tho  Atlantic  at  New  London. 

Trade. — The  value  of  exports  from  this  state,  in  1840,  amounted  in  valuo  to  518,210 
dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  227,072  dollars.  There  were  ten  commercial  and  thirteen 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  565,000  dollars  ;  1630  re¬ 
tail  dry  goods  arid  other  stores,  with  r\  capital  of  6,687,636  dollars  ;  582 '  persons  in  the 
lumber  trade  employed  a  capital  of  438,425  dollars  ;  293  persons  engaged  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  with  seventy-six  other  persons  as  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employing  a  capital  of 
162,065  dollars  ;  2215  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  1,301,640 
dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — There  were,  in  1840,  home-made  or  family  goods  produced  to  tho 
value  of  226, 1 62  dollars  ;  119  woollen  manufactories,  employing  2356  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  2,494,313  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,931,335  dollars  ; 
1 16  cotton  factories,  with  181,319  spindles,  employing  5153  persons,  producing  articles  to 
tho  valuo  of  2,715,964  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  3,152,000  dollars ;  twenty-eight 
furnaces,  producing  96,405  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  forty-four  forges  and  rolling  mills,  pro¬ 
ducing  3632  tons  of  bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  895  persons,  and  a  capital  of  577,300 
dollars ;  thirty-six  paper  manufactories,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  596,500  dollars, 
and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  64,000  dollars,  the  whole  employing  454  persons, 
with  a  capital  of  653,800  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  649,580 
dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  tho  value  of  236,730  dollars,  the  whole  employing  1814 
persons,  and  employing  a  capital  of  350,823  dollars  ;  197  tanneries  employed  1359  per¬ 
sons,  with  a  capital  of  494,477  dollars  ;  408  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c., 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  2,017,931  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  829,267 
dollars  ;  two  glass  houses,  with  sixty-four  persons,  value  of  fabrics  produced,  32,000  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  32,000  dollars  ;  fourteen  potteries,  employing  forty-four  persons,  produced 
40,850  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  31,880  dollars;  eight  powder  millsl  employing  twenty- 
six  persons,  produced  662,500  pounds  of  powder,  with  a  capital  of  77,000  dollars  ;  335 
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persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  319,680  dollars;  1109  persons  produced  hard¬ 
ware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1,1 14,725  dollars  ;  fifty -live  persons  manufactured  granite, 
marble,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  50,866  dollars  ;  bricks  and  lime  were  produced  to  the  value  of 
151,446  dollars;  soap,  and  tallow  and  wax  candles  employed  a  capital  of  46,000  dollars  ; 
1289  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons,  to  the  value  of  929,301  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  513,411  dollars  ;  seven  flouring  mills  produced  15,500  barrels  of  flour,  and  with 
grist  mills,  saw  mills,  and  other  mills,  employed  895  persons,  and  manufactured  articles  to 
the  value  of  543,509  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  727,440  dollars  ;  seventy  dis¬ 
tilleries  employed  forty-two  persons,  and  produced  215,892  gallons  of  spirits,  with  a 
capital  of  50,380  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  428,900 dollars;  sixteen  rope- 
walks  employed  107  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  150,775  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  85,700  dollars ;  786  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  253,675 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  342,770  dollars  ;  ninety-five  brick  and  517  wooden  houses  were 
erected  by  1599  men,  value  1,086,295  dollars  ;  there  were  thirty-six  printing  offices,  and 
seventeen  binderies,  two  daily,  twenty-seven  weekly,  and  four  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  eleven  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  368  persons,  and  a  capital  of  217,075  dollars. 
The  whole  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  13,669,139  dollars. — Official 
Returns. 

Education. — Yale  college,  at  New  Ilaven,  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  founded  in  1701,  and  removed  from  Saybrook  to  New 
Haven,  in  1717.  Washington  college,  at  Hartford,  under  the  direction  of  the  Episco¬ 
palians,  was  founded  in  1826.  The  Wesleyan  university,  at  Middletown,  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Methodists.  The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Hartford,  is  the 
oldest  and  most  useful  institution  of  the .  kind  in  the  United  States,  with  about  130 
students.  In  1840  there  were  in  those  colleges,  700  students  ;  there  were  127  academics 
and  grammar  schools,  with  4865  students;  1619  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
65,739  scholars ;  and  526  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
the  least  number  of  any  state  iu  the  union.  Connecticut  has  a  larger  school  fund,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  state,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000  dollars. 
It  is  invested  in  bonds,  contracts,  bank  stock,  &c.,  aud  yields  about  1 1 8,000  dollars  per 
annum.  This  growing  fund  originated  chiefly  from  the  sale  of  the  Western  Reserve 
land,  which  constituted  a  large  part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  included 
in  its  original  charter,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the  United  States,  by  way  of  compromise,  1840. 
The  revenue  of  the  school  fund,  according  to  Governor  Ellsworth’s  speech,  was  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  instruction  of  82,676  children.  In  1842,  this  number  increased  to  84,233. 
— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Congregationalists,  the  Baptists,  the 
Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists.  In  1836  the  Congregationalists  had  232  churches, 
271  ministers,  and  29,579  communicants  ;  the  Baptists,  ninetv-two  churches,  ninety 
ministers,  and  10,039  communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians,  one  bishop,  and  sixty-three 
ministers ;  the  Methodists,  seventy-three  ministers.  Besides,  these,  thero  were  a  few 
Roman  Catholics,  Unitarians,  and  Univcrsalists. 

There  is  a  state  prison  at  Wethersfield,  erected  in  1826. 

Public  Works. — Tho  principal  internal  works  are  the  Farmington  canal,  extending 
from  New  Haven,  fifty-six  miles,  to  the  north  line  of  the  state,  whence  it  is  continued  to 
Northampton,  Massachusetts ;  at  Enfield  a  canal  extends  around  the  falls  in  the  Connecticut 
river  of  five  miles  and  a  half,  which,  without  her  improvements  above,  is  designed  to  render  the 
river  navigable  for  boats  and  steamboats  to  the  White  river,  in  Vermont  ;  the  Norwich  and 
'Worcester  railroad,  fifty-eight  miles  and  a  half,  extends  from  Norwich  north  through  tho  state  ; 
the  New  Ilaven  and  Hartford  railroad,  thirty-six  miles,  connects  those  two  places,  and  is  to 
be  extended  to  the  Western  Massachusetts  railroad  at  Springfield  ;  the  Ilousatonic  railroad 
commences  at  Bridgeport,  and  extends  to  North  Canaan,  at  the  north  lino  of  the  state, 
seventy-three  miles,  and  is  continued  to  meet  the  Western  railroad  of  Massachusetts,  at 
West  Stockbridgc. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 
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FINANCES  FOR  1842—43. 

This  state  owes  no  debt,  and  has,  beside  the  school  fund,  a  permanent  productive 
bauk  stock  amounting  to  400,000  dollars. 


Ways  and  Means  for  1842-43,  from  Official  Returns . 


dollars. 

Balance  in  Treasury,  April  1st,  1842  .  . .  19,878.81 

Avails  of  State  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List  .  .  .  36,500.00 

Dividend  on  Bank  Stock  owned  by  the  State  ......  26,798.00 

Avails  of  Courts,  forfeited  Bonds,  &c. . .  .  3,980.22 

Pedlars’  licences,  auction  duties,  &c. . .  .  2,542.35 

Interest  on  School  Fund  . .  118,753.37 

PuiNCiPAt,  Heads  of  Expenditures  from  March  31st,  1842,  to  April  lst^!843. 

dollars.  - 

Pay  of  Members,  and  contingent  expenses  of  General  Assembly  .  .  .  21,930.48 

Salaries  of  Executive  Officers . .  3,184.00 

Clerks,  and  contingent  expenses  of  State  Offices,  about  ....  4,000.00 

Salaries  of  Judges,  and  Reporter  of  Supreme  and  County  Courts  .  .  .  8,350.00 

•Judicial  expenses  .  .  .  • . ;  .  .  31,336.35 

Salary  of  Directors  of  State  Prison  .  .  .  , .  300.00 

Support  of  State  Paupers . .  .  1,500.00 

Ditto  of  Pupils  at  Blind  Asylum,  Boston . .  .  •  495.35 

Ditto  ditto  at  American  Asylum,  Hartford  ......  1,825.16 

Ditto  of  insane  Poor,  at  tho  Retreat,  Hartford  ......  330.81 

Payments  to  County  Agricultural  Societies  ......  1,135.50 

Printing  Geological  Report  . . 1,512.00 

Support  of  Common  Schools  (payable  out  of  School  Fund)  .  .  .  116,632.15 

Expenses  of  managing  School  Fund  (  ditto  ) . 2,121.22 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  March  31st,  1843  ......  23,105.30 

Ditto  of  interest  on  School  Fund,  unffivided  ......  28,900.00 

Ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government,  exclusive  of  appropriations  to  Schools  72,000.00 


Connecticut  Legislature.  —  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  state  is  207 — of  which  there  are,  farmers,  134  ;  mechanics,  18  ; 
merchants,  14 ;  manufacturers,  20  ;  ship-masters,  2  ;  teachers,  2 ;  lawyers,  10  ;  occu¬ 
pations  unknown,  3  ;  bank  cashier,  1 ;  physicians,  3.  Total,  207.  > 
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Commerce  of  Connecticut  from  1791  to  1844. 


*  The  above  is 
t  Total  tonnage 


•  coasting  and  fishing  tonnage. 


In  1843  the  registered  tonnage  of  Connecticut  amounted  to  31,415.59  tons,  the  en¬ 
rolled  and  licensed  tonnage  to  28,794.29  tons.  Total,  60,209.88-95ths  tons. 

For  1843  the  trade  is  only  for  nine  months,  ending  June  30,  the  commercial  year  end¬ 
ing,  by  recent  law,  on  that  date. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

Newiiaven,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  around  part  of  a  bay,  which  enters  the  state 
from  Long  Island  Sound,  in  41  deg.  18  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  56  min.  west 
longitude.  The  population,  in  1810,  amounted  to  5772  inhabitants;  in  1840,  to  12,960 
inhabitants.  This  city  extends  about  three  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  two  from  south  to 
north.  It  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  and  consists  of  two  parts,  tho  old  town,  and 
the  new  township.  The  old  town  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  half  a  mile  on  a 
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side,  divided  into  nine  smaller  squares,  each  fifty-two  rods  on  a  side,  separated  by  streets 
four  rods  in  width.  The  squares  have  generally  been  divided  into  four  parts,  by  streets 
intersecting  them.  The  central  square  was  reserved  for  public  purposes,  and  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  Temple-street.  The  eastern  half  of  this  square  is  unoccupied  by  buildings, 
but  ornamented  by  lofty  trees.  On  the  square  on  the  west  side  of  Temple-street  are  three 
elegant  churches  ;  two  Congregational,  of  brick,  and  one  Episcopal,  of  stone,  the  latter  of 
Gothic  architecture ;  and  a  finer  row  of  churches  are  nowhere  found  in  the  United  States. 
A  little  to  the  "west  of  Temple-street,  on  the  western  half  of  the  square,  is  the  state  house,  a 
large  and  splendid  edifice,  of  Grecian  architecture,'  built  of  brick.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
square,  and  fronting  toward  the  east,  is  the  row  of  buildings  belonging  to  Yale  college,  of 
very  commanding  appearance,  with  handsome  trees  in  front.  The  whole  square,  with  its 
fine  public  buildings,  and  its  lofty  and  graceful  elms,  presents  an  assemblage  of  beauty 
unsurpassed  by  any  public  ground  of  any  city  in  the  country.  The  houses  of  the  city  are 
generally  built  of  wood,  and  neatly  painted,  and  surrounded  by  court  yards  and  gardens, 
ornamented  by  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees ;  but  many  of  the  houses  recently  built  are  of 
brick,  and  constructed  generally  with  elegance  and  taste.  The  whole  city  has  a  quiet  and 
rural  aspect,  scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  so  largo  a  place.  The  new  township  is 
regularly  laid  out,  and  finely  built,  and  has  a  fine  public  ground  called  Wooster-square, 
containing  five  acres.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  tho  old  town  is  the  public  cemetery, 
containing  over  seventeen  acres,  intersected  by  avenues  and  alleys  at  right  angles  with  each 
other,  and  divided  into  family  lots,  thirty-two  feet  in  length,  and  eighteen  feet  broad.  All 
the  ave;  ies  and  alleys  are  bordered  by  railings  painted  white,  with  the  names  of  the 
owners  ot  the  lots  inscribed  on  them.  The  cemetery  contains  many  elegant  monuments, 
and  is  beautifully  ornamented  by  shrubbery,  and  deservedly  attracts  much  public 
attention. — U.  S.  Gas. 

The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  gradually  filling  up  with  mud.  It' has  about  seven  feet 
depth  of  water  over  the  bar  at  low  tide,  and  the  common  tides  rise  to  six  feet,  and  the  spring 
tides  about  seven  or  eight  feet.  Long  wharf,  the  longest  in  the  United  States,  is  3943 
feet  in  length.  There  is  less  depth  of  water  at  its  termination  now,  than  there  was  in 
1765,  when  it  was  only  twenty  rods  long.  There  is  another  wharf,  which  has  a  basin,  in 
which,  by  means  of  flood-gates,  tho  water  is  always  kept  at  the  elevation  of  high  tide.  The 
foreign  and  coasting  trades  are  considerable.  The  southern  sealing  business,  connected  with 
the  China  trade,  formerly  brought  considerable  wealth  into  the  city.  At  present  its  foreign 
trade  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies.  The  tonnage  of  tho  port,  in  1840,  was  11,500  tons. 
A  line  of  steamboats  and  several  lines  of  sailing  packets  ply  between  this  city  and  New  York. 
The  Farmington  canal  connects  this  place  with  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec¬ 
ticut  river  near  it ;  and  a  railroad  connects  it  ’with  Hartford.  There  are  also  a  custom 
house,  a  museum,  four  banks,  and  a  savings’  institution,  various  benevolent  societies,  the 
Young  Men’s  Institute,  and  an  institution  for  popular  lectures,  with  one  of  the  best  libraries 
in  the  union.  Yale  collego  is  one  of  tho  oldest  and  most  useful  institutions  in  the  United 
’States.  It  was  founded  in  1701,  originally  at  Killiugworth.  It  was  removed  to  Saybrook 
in  1707,  and  to  Newhaven  in  1717.  It  nas  more  students,  and  has  educated  more  men 
than  any  other  college  in  the  country.  In  1841,  the  officers  were  thirty  in  number.  Of 
these,  besides  the  president,  seventeen  were  professors,  and  the  remainder  were  tutors  or 
subordinate  officers  ;  fifteen  arc  connected  with  the  college  proper.  The  whole  number  of 
students  of  all  descriptions  was  550.  Of  these  410  were  undcr-graduates ;  fifty-nine  theo¬ 
logical  students  j  thirty-one  law  ;  forty-seven  medical ;  and  three  resident  graduates.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  over  5000,  of  whom  nearly  1400  were  ministers.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  tho  various  libraries  is  33,000,  among  which  are  many  old  and  rare, 
as  well  as  many  splendid  modern  works. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Hartford  is  situated  on  tho  west  side  of  Connecticut  river,  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  for  sloops  and  small  sea-going  vessels,  in  41  deg.  45  min. 
north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  50  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  thirty-four  miles  north-north¬ 
east  from  Newhaven,  and  123  north-east  from  Now  York.  Tho  population,  in  1810,  was 
3955;  in  1820,  4726;  in  1830,  7076;  in  1840,  9468,  and,  including  the  lower  city, 
12,793.  Engaged  in  commerce,  575  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1081  ;  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  112. —  Official  Returns. 
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The  compact  part  of  the  city  is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
wide.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from  the  river.  The  streets  are  not  laid  out  with  much 
regularity.  Main-street,  which  passes  through  the  place  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
about  sixty  rods  from  the  river,  is  broad,  and  well  built.  Hartford  is  well  situated  for  a 
commercial  capital.  Connecticut  river,  which  has  been  made  navigable  for  boats,  220 
miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Wells  river,  in  Newbury,  Vermont,  opens  an  extensive  country  to 
the  north.  A  covered  bridge,  1000  feet  long,'  and  which  cost  about  100,000  dollars,  con¬ 
nects  the  city  with  East  Hartford,  which  lias  2389  inhabitants.  A  line  of  steamboats  ply 
to  and  from  New  York  ;  and  a  railroad  extends  thirty-eight  miles  to  Newhaven.  There 
were,  in  1840,  three  foreign  commercial  and  ten  commission  houses,  capital  383,000 
dollars  ;  245  retail  stores,  capital  1,954,250  dollars ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  76,000 
dollars  ;  machinery  produced  6000  dollars ;  five  furnaces,  capital  54,000  dollars  ;  precious 
metals  produced  27,000  dollars;  various  metals  121,500  dollars;  silk,  capital  30,000 
dollars  ;  one  tannery,  capital  500  dollars;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  130,370  dollars  ; 
one  pottery,  capital  12,000  dollars ;  one  ropewalk,  capital  6000  dollars ;  one  flouring  mill, 
one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  capital  43,000  dollars  ;  eleven  printing-offices,  six  binderies, 
one  daily,  ten  weekly,  and  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  six  periodicals,  employed  191 
persons,  capital  43,775  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  578,195  dollars. — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Asiifobd,  thirty-two  miles  east  from  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  2651  ;  had  two 
woollen  factories.  Capital  in  manufactures,  84,400  dollars. 

Bridgeport,  seventy-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford,  stands  on  the  west  side 
of  an  arm  of  Long  Island  sound.  The  harbour  is  eighty  rods  wide  at  high  water,  but  not 
more  than  twelve ‘of  it  has  water  at  low  tide.  The  bar,  at  its  mouth,  has  thirteen  feet  at 
high  tide.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Fairwcather  Island.  A  mile  and  a  half  above  its 
entrance,  the  harbour  is  crossed  by  a  toll  bridge,  1237  feet  long.  It  had,  in  1840,  two 
banks,  and  twenty  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  five  in  the  fisheries.  Its 
manufactures,  particularly  of  carriages  and  saddles,  are  extensive.  The  Housatonic  rail¬ 
road  connects  this  place  with  West  Stockbridge,  where  it  meets  the  railroad  from  Boston  to 
Albany.  Daily  steamboats  communicate  with  New  York.  It  contained,  in  1840, 
seventy-three  stores ;  capital  323,500  dollars ;  six  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  ono 
cotton  factory,  3500  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  rope-walk,  two  grist  mills, 
three  printing  offices, .  two  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  436,300  dollars. 
Population,  4570. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Berlin,  ten  miles  south-by-west  of  Hartford,  and  327  from  Was'. ington.  The  soil  is 
fertile.  Tho  Hartford  and  Newhaven  railroad  passes  through  it.  It  had,  in  1840,  twelve 
stores,  capital  79,100  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  1000  spindles,  ono 
tannery,  four  gristmills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  330,050  dollars. 
Population,  3411. — Official  Returns. 

Bristol,  seventeen  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2109;  four 
fulling  Berlin  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  seven  clock  and  button  fabrics.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  160,000  dollars.—  Official  Returns. 

Canaan,  forty-two  miles  north-west  of  Hartford.  Iron  has  been  extensively  manu¬ 
factured  and  wrought  here  ;  but  the  ore  is  brought  from  the  west  part  of  Salisbury,  on  tho 
border  of  the  state  of  New  York.  It  had,  in  1840,  eight  furnaces,  ten  stores  ;  capital, 
21,400  dollars;  three  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  three  tanneries,  three  grist  mills, 
ten  saw  mills.*  Capital  in  manufactures,  61,925  dollars.  Population,  2166. —  Official 
Returns. 

Canaan  (New),  seventy-four  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1842,  2217. 
Capital,  in  various  minor  manufactures,  81,700  dollars. 

Chatham,  sixteen  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  capital  in  manufactures, 
96,600  dollars.  Population,  3413. 

CoLcnESTER,  twenty-four  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
1800  dollars.  Population,  2101. 

Coventry,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  stores,  capital  9100 
dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  830  spindles,  two 
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tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  three  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
196,137  dollars.  Population,  2018. 

Danbury,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  34,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  printing  office, 
one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures,  192,200  dollars.  Population,  4504. 

Derby,  forty-four  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  32,800  dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  8000  dollars  ;  six  fulling  mills,  two  woollen 
factories,  three  cotton  factories,  2378  spindles,  three  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  one  rope 
factory,  two  paper  factories,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  260,700  dollars,  principally  in  metals.  Population,  2851. 

Enfield,  eighteen  miles  north-by-east  of  Hartford.  There  is  a  Shaker’s  settlement 
in  this  township,  who  have  1000  acres  of  land  under  high  cultivation.  It  had,  in  1840, 
eight  stores,  capital  1 5,000  dollars  ;  one  woollen  factory,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries, 
two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  260,200  dollars.  Population, 
2648.  _  • 

Farmington,  nine  miles  west-by-south  of  Hartford.  The  Farmington  canal,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Newhaven  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  passes  through  it.  There  are,  in 
the  township,  eight  stores,  capital  37,000  dollars ;  one  paper  factory,  three  grist  mills,  six 
saw'  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  39,500  dollars.  Population,  2041. 

Fairfield,  fifty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Black  Rock  harbour,  distant 
one  mile  and  a  half ;  next  to  New  London,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  sound,  having 
nineteen  feet  water.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Fairweatlier  Island. 

Glastonbury,  six  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  3077  ;  had  three 
fulling  mills,  four  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  5360  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  216,400  dollars.  • 

Granby,  sixteen  miles  north-north-west  of  Hartford.  In  this  township  are  the  Sims¬ 
bury  copper  mines,  formerly  wrought,  but  afterwards  occupied  as  the  Connecticut  state 
prison.  The  pit,  or  cavern,  fifty  feet  deep,  was  the  place  of  nocturnal  confinement ;  but 
this  miserable  hole  has  been  exchanged  for  a  fine  state  prison  at  Wethersfield.  It  had,  in 
1840,  six  stores,  capital  34,500  dollars;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  three  tan¬ 
neries,  eighteen  distilleries,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,- 
85,200  dollars.  Population,  261 1. 

Greenwich,  eighty-tw’o  miles  south-west  of  Hartford  ;  incorporated  by  the  Dutch  in 
1665,  and  claimed  by  New  York.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  capital  34,400  dol¬ 
lars  ;  one  forge,  three  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  9800  dollars.  Population,  3921. 

Griswold,  fifty  miles  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  capi¬ 
tal,  11,000  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  factories,  9667  spindles  ;  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills, 
four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  297,450  dollars.  Population,  2165. 

Groton,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames  river,  at  its  mouth,  opposite  to  New 
London.  It  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  Mystic  river,  and  some  whaling  and  other  vessels 
are  owned  here.  ‘Fort  Griswold,  one  of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  harbour  of 
New  London,  is  on  Groton  Heights.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capita]  22,300  dol¬ 
lars  ;  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,710  dollars.  Popula¬ 
tion,  2963. 

IIaddan,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  2599.  Capital 
in  various  manufactures,  71,700  dollars. 

East  IIaddan,  thirty  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
rocky  ;  soil,  fertile.  It  contained,  in  1840,  three  stores,  one  saw  mill,  one  cotton  factory, 
and  about  twenty  dwellings.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital 
46,000  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  seven  cotton 
factories,  6546  spindles.  Population,  2620. 

Lebanon,  thirty-one  miles  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  stores, 
capital,  6700  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  grist 
mills,  seven  sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2000  dollars.  Population,  2194. 

Litchfield,  thirty-two  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in’ the  township 
twenty-one  stores,  capital  67,000  dollars :  seven  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  six 
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tanneries,  one  forge,  one  paper  factory,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  six 
grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  57,550  dollars.  Popu¬ 
lation,  4038. 

Killingby,  forty-seven  miles  cast  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3685  ;  one 
woollen  factory,  sixteen  cotton  factories,  21,998  spindles,  moved  by  water  power.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  404,950  dollars. 

Mansfield,  twenty-four  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2276  ;  silk 
grown,  and  made  into  sewing  silk;  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  66,133  dollars. 

Middletown  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river,  thirty- 
four  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  41  deg.  33  min.  8  sec.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  39  min. 
west  longitude,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Hartford,  twenty-four  miles  north-east  of  New 
Haven,  thirty-five  miles  north-west  of  New  London,  326  miles  from  Washington.  Popu¬ 
lation,  in  1820,2618;  including  the  township;  6479;  in  1830,  2965;  including  the  town¬ 
ship,  6892;  in  1840,  3511;  including  the  township,  7010.  The  ground  rises  gradually 
from  the  river,  and  the  principal  streets  run  parallel  with  it,  and  are  crossed  by  others  run¬ 
ning  at  right  angles  with  them.  'I he  city  is  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick,  and  in  the  back 
parts  are  many  elevated  and  fine  situations,  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  river  and 
surrounding  country.  It  is  at  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  and  any  vessels  which  can  cross 
the  bar  at  the  mouth -of  the  river,  can  come  up  to  its  wharfs,  which  have  ten  feet  of  water. 
It  has  a  daily  communication  with  Hartford  and  the  city  of  New  York  by  steamboats.  A 
ferry  boat  connects  the  city  with  Chatham.  Middletown  has  considerable  commerce  and 
manufactures,  •  There  were,  in  1840,  thirty-seven  stores,  capital  269,500  dollars;  three 
lumber  yards,  capital  40,000  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  fac¬ 
tory,  1 1,000  spindles;  one  dyeing  and  printing  establishment,  two  tanneries,  one  powder 
mill,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  rope-walk,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two 
weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  379,600  dollars.  Tonnage 
of  the  port,  14,230  tori3. — if.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

Milford,  forty-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
township  eleven  stores,  capital  16,500  dollars;  one  lumberyard,  capital  2000  dollars;  ono 
tannery,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw,  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  330,050  dollars.  Po¬ 
pulation,  2455. 

New  Milford,  fifty-one  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3974;  one 
cotton  factory,  1500  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  37,900  dollars. 

Mystic  Bridge,  fifty-six  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Situated  on  tho  west  side  of 
the  Mystic  river,  in  a  village  called  Portersville,  which  is  connected  with  Mystic  village  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  toll-bridge.  The  united  villages  are  on  the  Mystic 
river,  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contain  ten  stores,  about  150  dwellings,  and  a  mari¬ 
ner’s  church,  in  Portersville,  free  to  all  denominations.  The  river  is  navigable  for  vessels 
of  400  tons  to  tho  bridge.  A  number  of  whale  ships  and  coasting  vessels  arc  owned  here. 
Several  vessels  are  employed  along  the  coast  as  wreckers,  and  cruise  as  far  as  the  West 
Indies.  About  300  men  and  boys, .  in  both  villages,  are  employed  in  navigation.  Ship 
building  is  carried  on  at  the  head  of  Mystic  river. 

New  London,  is  a  port  of  entry,  situated  on  the  Thames,  three  miles  from  its  entrance 
into  Long  Island  sound,  and  is  in  41  deg.  24  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  30  min. 
west  longitude  from  Greenwich.  It  is  forty-four  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  The  popu¬ 
lation,  in  1810,  was  3238 ;  in  18§0,  3330;  in  1830,  4356;  in  1840,  5519.  It  is  not  in 
general  very  well  built,  but  there  are  some  houses  recently  erected,  which  are  neat  and  ele¬ 
gant.  There  are  three  banks  and  two  insurance  offices.  A  daily  line  of  steamboats  com¬ 
municates  with  New  York  and  Norwich,  and  connects  New  London  with  the  railroad  to 
Worcester.  There  are  also  several  lines  of  packets.  Tho  harbour  is  the  best  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  It  has  a  depth  of  thirty  feet,  and  is  spacious 
and  safe.  It  is  defended  by  two  forts.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  projecting  point  of  land 
which  divides  the  harbour  from  Long  Island  sound,  three  miles  below  the  city.  The  har¬ 
bour  is  rarely  obstructed  by  ice.  New  London  has  not  an  extensive  back  country,  the 
trade  of  which  naturally  flows  to  it;  but' it  serves  in  some  measure  as  a  port  to  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  river,  which  is  not  generally  navigable  to  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  nor  at  all  for  a 
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portion  of  tlie  winter.  The  foreign  trade  of  New  London  is  chiefly  with  the  West'  Indies, 
and  its  coasting  trade  with  the  southern  states.  The  fisheries,  and  particularly  the  whale 
fishery,  have  extensively  engaged  the  attention,  and  employed  the  capital  and  enterprise  of 
its  inhabitants.  »  About  1,000,000  dollars  are  devoted  to  'the  prosecution  of  this  fishery. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  44,822  tons.'  There  were,  in  1840,  forty  retail 
stores,  capital  220,000  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  30,000  dollars;  capital  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  830,000  dollars;  machinery  produced,  20,000  dollars;  hardware  and  cut¬ 
lery,  01,000  dollars;  one  tannery,  capital  3000  dollars;  three  rope-walks,  capital  10,000 
dollars ;  one  printing  office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  paper.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
91,300  dollars. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Norwich,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation  on  the  Thames  river,  in  41  deg. 
33  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  7  min.  west  longitude,  thirteen  miles  north  of  New 
London,  thirty-nine  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1830,  city,  3144;  total 
in  township,  5179;  in  1840,  city,  4200;  and  including  the  township,  7239.  It  consists  of 
three  parts— Chelsea  Landing,  or  Norwich  City,  the  Town,  and  Wcstville,  formerly  called 
Bean  Hill.  Norwich  City,  or  the  Landing,  is  situated  on  the  point  of  land  between  the 
Shetucket  and  Yantic  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Thames.  The  site  is  singularly 
romantic,  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  which  causes  the  streets  to  rise  above  each 
other  like  terraces,  and  the  houses  in  the  rear  to  overlook  those  in  front.  In  the  north¬ 
west  part  of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Hartford,  is  Westville,  which  contains  a  number  of 
pleasant  dwellings  and  several  manufacturing  establishments.  A  cove  sets  up  about  a  mile 
from  the  Thames,  over  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bridge.  At  the  head  of  this  covo  the  Yan¬ 
tic  river  enters  it  by  a  singularly  romantic  cataract,  affording  a  fine  site  for  mills  and  manu¬ 
factories.  A  mile  east  of  the  landing,  on  the  Shetucket,  is  Greenville,  a  flourishing  manu¬ 
facturing  village.  Steamboats  ply  between  Norwich  and  New  York,  and  a  railroad  connects 
it  with  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  thence  with  Boston.  There'Vere  in  Norwich,  in 
1840,  ninety-seven  stores,  with  a  capital  of  337,000  dollars;  five  lumber  yards,  with  a  ca¬ 
pital  of  32,000  dollars;  hardware  produced  to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars;  one  fulling 
mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  35,000  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  4000  spindles,  capi¬ 
tal  100,000  dollars;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  one  oil  mill,  two  rope-walks, 
two  paper  factories,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Ca¬ 
pital  in  manufactures,  408,700  dollars.  Three  academies,  seventy-one  students,  thirteen 
schools,  908  scholars.  In  the  township,  without  the  city  limits,  ere  fourteen  stores,  capital 
36,000  dollars;  six  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  with  4626 
spindles ;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  eleven  grist  mills,  two  paper  factories.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  453,500  dollars. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gas. 

Newton,  sixty-two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3184  ;  it  had 
three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  300  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  70,100 
dollars. 

NoRTn  Stonington,  fifty-three  miles  north-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840, 
2269.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,710  dollars. 

Pi.AinFii.LD,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2383  ;  it  had 
two  woollen  factories,  seven  cottou  factories,  15,900  spindles ;  nine  oil  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  364,000  dollars. 

Plymouth,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Hartford,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
clocks.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  seven  stores,  capital  32,000  dollars ;  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  2650  spindles,  two  furnaces,  one  tan¬ 
nery,  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  84,400  dollars.  Popula¬ 
tion,  2205. 

Rilgefield,  eighty-one  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores, 
capital  26,000  dollars ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  6000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  foiling 
mill,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  93,100  dollars. 
Population,  2474. 

Saybrook,  forty-two  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3417. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  131,250  dollars.  Shipbuilding  and  the  shad  fishery  are  car¬ 
ried  on. 
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Stafford. — Population,  in  1840,  2469.  Capital  in  manufactures,  chiefly  woollen, 

82.200  dollars. 

Salisbury,  fifty-three  miles  west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  stores,  capital 
29,500  dollars  ;  three  furnaces,  ten  forges,  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  38,950  dollars.  Population,  2561. 

Sharon,  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
six  stores,  capital  20,300  dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  720  spindles  ;  one  furnace,  one 
forge,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  77,225 
dollars.  Population,  2407. 

Stamford,  seventy-seven  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  seventeen 
stores,  capital  32,750  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  5500  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one 
forge,  one  tannery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures, 

23.200  dollars.  Population,  3516. 

Stoning  ton,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  The  borough,  or  principal  village, 
is  on  a  rocky  point  of  land,  which  projects  half  a  mile  into  the  east  end  of  Long  Island 
sound,  and  has  a  good  harbour,  protected  by  a  breakwater,  constructed  by  the  United 
States,  at  an  expense  of  50,000  dollars.  It  contains  two  churches,  two  academies,  a  bank, 
150  dwellings,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  navigation,  employed 
chiefly  in  the  whaling  and  sealing  business.  A  railroad  connects  this  place  with  Provi¬ 
dence,  which,  with  the  Long  Island  railroad,  not  yet  completed,  will  form  the  most  direct 
route  from  New  York  to  Boston.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  eighteen  stores, 
capital  49,300  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  1 1,500  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  four 
woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  86,025  dollars. 
Two  academies,  103  students,  fifteen  schools,  807  scholars.  Population,  3898. 

Suffield,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2669.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  1 1 1,337  dollars. 

Tiiompsonville,  twenty  miles  north  of  Hartford.  Situated  on  the  Freshwater  river, 
at  its  entrance  into  the  Connecticut  river,  about  one  mile  north  of  Enfield  bridge.  It  has 
a  large  manufactory  of  carpets,  with  120  looms,  producing  800  yards  dally.  The  village 
only  contains  800  inhabitants. 

Thompson,  forty-three  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3535.  Ca¬ 
pital  in  various  manufactures,  424,650  dollars. 

Wallingford,  twenty-four  miles  south-by-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840, 
in  the  township  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  43,050  dollars.  Population,  2204. 

Watf.rbury,  fifty-two  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  The  township  had,  iu 
1840,  seventeen  stores,  capital  88,370  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  570  spindles;  two  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  five  grist  mills,  sixteen 
saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  718,309  dollars.  Population,  3668. 

Waterford,  forty-six  miles  south-east  of  llnrtford.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  stores, 
capital  4000  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  11,500  dollars  Population,  2329. 

Westerfield,  four  miles  south  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3844.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  157,033  dollars. 

Willon,  seventy-four  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2053.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  9600  dollars. 

Weston,  sixty-three  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town¬ 
ship  eight  stores,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  eight  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  17,050  dollars.  Population,  2651. 

Windiiam,  thirty-one  miles  east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
eleven  stores,  capital  48,000  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  five  cotton 
factories,  11,950  spindles  ;  one  tannery,  two  paper  factories,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  361,350  dollars.  Population,  3382. 

Windsor,  seven  miles  north  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  six 
stores,  capital  18,600  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  three  cotton  factories, 
570  spindles;  one  tannery,  three  papei*  factories,  five  gristmills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  155,300  dollars.  Population,  2283. 
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East  Windsor,  seven  miles  nortli-east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town¬ 
ship  thirteen  stores,  capital  26,800  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  four 
distilleries,  one  paper  factory,  four  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
129,300.  Population,  3600.  ^ 

Woodstock,  forty-three  miles  east-north-east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in 
the  township  sixteen  stores,  capital  33,000  dollars;  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  3292  spindles.  Population,  3053. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 


VII.  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  Lahc  Ontario,  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  ;  on  the  east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  river.  It  lies  between  39  deg.  45  min.  and  45  de'g.  north 
latitude,  and  between  73  deg.  and  79  deg.  55  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  about  316  miles 
long,  and  314  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  about  46,000  square  miles,  or  11,040,000  acres  ; 
being  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  Groat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  population  in 
1790,  was  340,120  ;  in  1800,  586,050  ;  in  1810,  959,049  ;  in  1820,  1,372,812  ;  in  1830, 
1,913,508  ;  in  1840,  2,428,921,  viz.:  853,929  white  males,  816,276  white  females  ;  6435 
free  coloured  males,  6428  free  coloured  females.  There  were  employed  in  mining,  1898  ; 
in  agriculture,  455,954  ;  in  commerce,  28,468  :  in  manufactures  and  trades,  173,193  ;  in 
navigating  the  ocean,  5511  ;  in  navigating  lakes  and  canals,  10,167  ;  in  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  14,111.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  state  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845, 
may  be  estimated  at.,  or  nearly  3,000,000  inhabitants  ;  which,  considering  the  general 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  internal  navigation,  and  the  numerous  sources  of  employment  that 
are  capable  of  development,  is  not  one-fifth  the  number  of  persons  that  this  extensive  and 
productive  state  is  capable  of  adequately  maintaining. 

Sub- Divisions. — The  state  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  counties  ;  in  1840,  its  popu¬ 
lation  and  capitals  were  as  follows  ;  viz. — Albany,  68,593,  C.  Albany  ;  Alleghany, 
40,975,  C.  Angelica  ;  Broome,  22,338,  C.  Binghamton  ;  Cattaraugus,  28,872,  C.  Elli- 
cottsville  ;  Cayuga,  50,338,  C.  Auburn;  Chautauquc,  47,975,  C.  Mayville;  Chemung, 
20,732,  C.  Elmira;  Chenango,  40,785,  C.  Norwich  ;  Clinton,  28,157,  C.  Plattsburgh  ; 
Cortland,  24,607,  C.  Cortlandville  ;  Delaware,  35,396,  C.  Delhi ;  Erie,  62,465,  C.  Buf¬ 
falo ;  Essex,  23,634,  C.  Elizabethtown;  Franklin,  16,518,  C.  Malone ;  Fulton,  18,049, 
Johnstown  ;  Genesee,  59,587,  C.  Batavia;  Hamilton,  1907,  C.  Lake  Pleasant ;  Herkimer, 
37,477,  C.  Herkimer;  Jefferson,  60,984,  C.  Watertown;  Lewis,  17,830,  C.  Martins- 
burg ;  Livingston,  35,140,  C.  Geneseo ;  Mufti  son,  40,008,  C.  Morrisville;  Monroe, 
64,902,  C.  Rochester  ;  Montgomery,  35,818,  C.  Canajoharie  ;  Niagara,  31,132,  C.  Lock- 
port;  Oneida,  85,310,  C.  Utica,  Rome,  Whitestown  ;  Onondaga,  67,911,  C.  Syracuse  ; 
Ontario,  43,501,  C.  Canandiagua  ;  Orleans,  25,127,  C.  Albion  ;  Oswego,  43,619,  C.  Os¬ 
wego,  Pulaski ;  Otsego,  49,628,  C.  Cooperstown  ;  Rensellaer,  60,295,  C.  Troy  ;  Sara¬ 
toga,  40,553,  C.  Ballston  ;  Schenectady,  17,387,  C .  Schencctad/  ;  Schoharie,  32,358,  C. 
Schoharie ;  Seneca,  24,874,  C.  Ovid,  Waterloo  ;  St.  Lawrence,  56,706,  C.  Canton  ; 
Steuben,  46,138,  C.  Bath;  Tioga,  20,527,  C.  Owego  ;  Tompkins,  37,948,  C.  Ithaca  ; 
Warren,  13,422,  C.  Caldwell;  Washington,  41,080,  C.  Salem,  Sandy  Hill;  Wayne, 
42,057,  C.  Lyons  ;  Yates,  20,444,  C.  Penn  Yan ;  Columbia,  43,252,  C.  Hudson  ; 
Dutchess,  52,398,  C.  Poughkeepsie;  Greene,  30,446,  C.  Catskill ;  Kings,  47,613,  C. 
Brooklyn;  New  York,  312,710,  C.  New  York  ;  Orange,  50,739,  C.  Goshen,  Newburg; 
Putnam,  12,825,  C.  Earmel ;  Queens,  30,324,  C.  North  Hempstead  ;  Richmond,  10,965, 
C.  Richmond  ;  Rockland,  11,975,  C.  Clnrkstown ;  Suffolk,  32,469,  C.  Riverbead ;  Sul¬ 
livan,  15,629,  C.  Monticcllo ;  Ulster,  45,822,  C.  Kingston  ;  Westchester,  48,686,  C.  Bed¬ 
ford,  White  Plains.  The  counties  are  subdivided  into  807  townships. —  Official  Returns. 

Surface,  and  Configuration. — Two  ranges  of  highlands,  or  ramifications  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  traverse  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Round  Tojj,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  is  3804  feet  high.  Several  othcr'summits  ap¬ 
proach  to  mountainous  heights.  The  highest  summits  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  are 
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Wliiteface,  about  5000  feet,  and  Mount  Marcy,  5460  feet  High.  The  country  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  is  generally  hilly  and  undulated,  near  the  western  boundaries  of 
Pennsylvania ;  the  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  generally  flat. 

Soil  and  Products. — The  soil  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern'  parts' is  generally 
dry,  and  in  some  parts  loamy.  This  section  is  considered  as  best  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
the  western  to  arable  culture.  All  the  hilly  and  mountain  districts  afford  excellent  pas¬ 
turage.  The  soil  of  the  alluvions  along  the  rivers,  and  of  innumerable  valleys,  is  remarkably' 
fertile.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Genesee  are  among  the  best  wheat-growing 
soils  in  the  world.  A  clayey  soil  prevails  round  parts  of  Lake  Champlain.  Marshes,  bogs, 
and  sandy  plains,  are  met  with  in  some  parts  west  of  Albany.  The  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties,  are  extolled  for  good  culture  and  productive 
crops.  The  principal  are,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  grass,  rye,  barley,'  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes.  Beef  and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  horses  and  cattle,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  flax  seed, 
peas,  beans,  and  lumber,  form  the  great  articles  of  export.  Orchards  abound.  The  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  peaches  are  delicious  and  abundant.  In  the  state  there  were,  in  1840, 
474,543  horses  and  mules ;  1,91 1,244  neat  cattle ;  5,1 18,777  sheep ;  1,900,065  swine ;  poul¬ 
try  to  the  value  of  1,153,413  dollars.  There  were  produced  12,286,418  bushels  of  wheat  ; 
2,520,060  bushels  of  barley  ;  20,675,847  bushels  of  oats  ;  2,979,323  bushels  of  rye  ; 
2,287,885  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  10,972,286  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  9,845,295  pounds  of 
wool  ;  447,250  pounds  of  hops  ;  30,123,614  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  3,127,047  tons  of  hay  ; 
1735  pounds  of  silk  cocoons;  10,048,109  pounds  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  in  value  to  10,496,021  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  to  1,701,935  dollars  ;  of 
lumber,  to  3,891,302  dollars.  There  were  produced  6799  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  7613  tons  ;  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  &c.,  402  barrels. — Official  Pel  urns,  &c. 

In  the  extensive  level  country  west  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  more  mild  than  in 
the  same  latitude  in  the  cast. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  324  miles  long,  navigable  for  ordinary 
small-decked  sea-going  vessels,  156  miles  to  Troy;  the  Mohawk,  135  miles  long,  which 
joins  the  Hudson  a  little  above  Troy  ;  the  Genesee,  125  miles  long,  and  enters  Lake 
Ontario,  having  at  Rochester,  five  miles  from  its  mouth,  two  falls  of  ninety-six  and 
seventy-five  feet,  furnishing  many  of  the  best  mill  seats  ;  the  Black  river,  which  rises  near 
the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  flows  120  miles,  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  Saranac,  sixty- 
five  miles  long,  enters  Lake  Champlain  nt  Plattsburgh  ;  the  Oswegatehie,  flows  100  miles, 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  Oswego  proceeds  forty  miles,  from  Oneida  lake  into  Lake 
Ontario  ;  the  Au  Sable  rises  in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  enters  Lake  Champlain.  The  St.  Lawrence  forms  a  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state.  The  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany,  and  the 
Delaware,  also  rise  in  New  York. 

Lakes. — The  state  has  numerous  lakes  which  lie  wholly  within  it,  besides  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  north,  and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  which  are  but  partly  within  it.  Besides 
these,  Lake  George,  in  the  north-east,  thirty-three  miles  long  and  two  miles  .broad,  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  and  has  an  outlet 
into  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  are  Oneida  lake,  twenty  miles 
long  and  three  miles  and  a  half  wide ;  Skeneateles  lake,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  one 
mile,  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  Owasco  lake,  eleven  miles  long,  and  one  to  two  miles 
broad;  Cayuga  lake,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  undone  to  four  miles  broad;  Seneca  lake, 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  two  to  four  miles  broad ;  Crooked  lake,  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
one  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  Canandaigua  lake,  fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
broad.  These  lakes  all  discharge  their  waters  into  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  extreme  west 
part  of  the  state  is  Chautauque  lake,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  one  to  three  miles  broad  ; 
situated  near  Lake  Erie,  but  discharging  its  waters  south,  into  the  Alleghany  river. 

Islands. — Long  Island,  120  miles  long  from  west  to  cast,  and  about  ten  miles  is  its 
average  breadth.  Staten  Island,  south-west  of  the  harbour  of  New  York,  is  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  eight  miles  wide,  nnd  constitutes  the  county  of  Richmond.  Manhattan 
Island,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  at  an  average  breadth.  Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  river,  is  twelve  miles 
long,  and  from  two  to  seven  miles  wide,  and  extends  to  within  one  mile  aud  a  half  of  the  falls. 
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Harbours. — New  York,  the  first  commercial  place  and  seaport  of  die  United  States, 
is  accessible  all  the  year.  The  Hudson  is  navigable  for  large  ships,  about  1 30  miles 
to  Hudson.  On  the  bar,  at  Sandy  Hook,  it  has  a  depth  of  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
seven  feet,  and  is  deeper  above.  Sag  Harbour  on  the  east,  and  Brooklyn  on  the  west  end 
of  Long  Island,  are  good  harbours.  Sacketts  Harbour  has  a  good  natural,  and  Oswego 
a  good  artificial,  harbour,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Dunkirk,  are  harbours  on 
Lake  Erie. 

Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  opposite  New  York,  Alban}',  Rochester,  Troy,  Buffalo, 
and  Utica,  are  large  and  flourishing  cities.  Poughkeepsie,  Newburg,  Hudson,  Cattskill, 
and  Lansingburgh,  on  the  Hudson  ;  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk ;  Geneva,  Syracuse, 
Auburn,  Lockport,  and  Ithaca,  in  the  west,  and  Plattsburg  in  the  north,  are  large  and 
flourishing  places. 

Trade  of  the  Stale. — In  the  year  1840,  there  were  469  commercial  and  1044  com¬ 
mission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  49,583,001  dollars;  12,207 
retail  drygoods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  42,135,795  dollars;  9592  persons 
engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,694,170  dollars  ;  7593  persons  engaged 
in  internal  transportation,  and  804  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  the  whole  employing  a  capital 
of  2,833,916  dollars ;  the  fisheries  employed  1228  persons,  and  a  capital  of  949,250 
dollars. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  also  extensive. 
Home-made  or  family  goods  were  produced,  amounting  in  value  to  4,636,547  dollars ; 
323  woollen  manufactories,  with  890  fulling  mills,  employing  4636  persons,  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,537,337  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,469,349  dollars ;  117 
cotton  manufactories,  with  211,659  spindles,  employed  7407  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
4,900,772  dollars  ;  332  persons  produced  2,867,884  bushels  of  salt,  employing  a  capital 
of  5,601,000  dollars  ;  186  furnaces  produced  29,088  tons  of  casfc.iron,  and  120  forges, 
&c.,  produced  53,693  tons  of  bar  iron,  consumed  123,677  tons  of  fuel,  employed  3456 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,103,418  dollars  ;  nine  smelting  houses  produced  670,000  lbs. 
of  lead,  employing  333  persons,  and  a  capital  of  221,000  dollars  ;  seventy-seven  paper 
mills  produced  articles  to  ther  value  of  673,121  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  value  of  89,637  dollars,  the  whole  employing  749  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
703,550  dollars  ;  hats,  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  2,914,117  dollars,  and 
straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  160,248  dollars,  the  whole  employing  3880  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  1,676,559  dollars  ;  1216  tanneries  employed  5579  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
3,907,348  dollars ;  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  6,232,924  dollars  ;  and  employed  a  capital  of  2,743,765  dollars  ;  thirteen  glass 
houses,  and  eleven  glass  cutting  establishments,  employed  498  persons;  produced  articles 
to  the  value  of  411,371  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  204,700  dollars  ;  forty-seven 
potteries  employed  197  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  159,292  dollars,  and 
employed  a  capital  of  88,450  dollars  ;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  value  of  2,895,517 
dollars,  employing  3631  persons  ;  hardware  and  cutlery  employed  962  persons,  and  pro¬ 
duced  articles  to  the  value  1,566,974  dollars  ;  112  cannon  and.  8308  small-arms  were 
manufactured  by  203  persons,  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars;  1713  persons  manufactured 
the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars  ;  1447  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  966,220  dollars  ;  489  persons  manufactured  11,939,834  lbs. 
of  soap,  4,029,783  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  533,000  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles,  with  a 
capital  of  618,875  dollars  ;  669  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  831,570 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  395,530  dollars  ;  212  distilleries  produced  11,973,815  gallons, 
and  cighty-three  breweries  produced  6,059,122  gallons,  the  whole  employing  1486  per¬ 
sons,  and  a  capital  of  3,107,066  dollars;  4710  persons  manufactured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  2,364,461  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,485,023  dollars  ;  338 
flouring  mills  manufactured  1,861,385  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  16,953,280  dollars,  employing  10,807  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
14,648,814  dollars;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  797,317  dollars  ;  furniture  was  manu¬ 
factured  to  the  value  of  1,971,776  dollars,  employing  3660  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1,610,810  dollars  ;  3160  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  1,198,527 
dollars ;  1233  brick  and  5198  wooden  houses  were  built  by  16,768  persons,  and  .cost 
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7,265,844  dollars;  321  printing  offices,  and  107  binderies,  thirty-four  daily,  thirteen 
semi-weekly,  or  tri-weekly,  and  198  weekly  newspapers,  and  fifty-seven  periodicals,  em¬ 
ployed  3231  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,876,540  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  manufactures,  in  1840,  was  55,252,779  dollars,  or  1 1 ,500,000/.  sterling. 

Education. — Columbia  College  (formerly  King's)  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1754, 
and  is  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians;  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  was  founded  in  1795; 
Hamilton  College,  in  Clinton,  was  founded  in  1812;  Geneva  College,  conducted  by  the 
Episcopalians,  was  founded  in  Geneva,  in  1823;  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  founded  in  1831.  The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in 
Hamilton,  by  the  Baptists,  in  1819.  The  Theological  Institute  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  founded  by  the  Episcopalians,  in  New  York,  in  1819  ;  the  New  York  Theological  Se¬ 
minary,  connected  with  the  University,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1836;  the  ■ 
Theological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1821  ;  the  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  at  Hartwick,  in  Otsego  county,  was  founded  by  the  Lutherans,  in  1816; 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  founded  at  Newburg,  in 
1836;  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  founded  in 
1807;  the  Albany  Medical  College  was  founded  in  1839.  All  these  institutions  had,  in 
1840,  1285  students;  besides,  there  were  in  the  state  505  academies,  with  34,715  students; 
and  10,593  common  and  primary  schools,  with  502,367  scholars;  and  44,452  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Common  Schools  in  1843  (compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 


Jan.  13,  1843). 

Whole  number  of  school  districts  ........  10,893 

Number  of  districts  that  have  made  reports  .  .  .,  .  .  .  .  10,645 

Number  of  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  old  in  these  districts  .  .  *601,765 

Ditto  ditto  who  have  attended  the  public  schools  .  .  .  *571,130 

Ditto  ditto  attending  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  .  27,619 

Ditto  ditto  actually  attending  when  the  schools  were  visited  .  f280,076 

Amount  of  public  money  paid  to  the  teachers  ....  dollars  588,506.32 

Ditto  ditto  paid  for  school  libraries  ...  do.  98,290.47 
Amount  paid  to  teachers  besides  the  public  money  .  .  .  .do.  468,688.22 

Number  of  incorporated  select  and  private  schools  .  .  .  .  596 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools .  30,709 

Number  of  male  teachers)  .  f4,152 

Number  of  female  teachers . J4,890 

Number  of  teachers  under  eighteen  years  of  age .  |903 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  males  ....  dollars  17 

Ditto  ditto,  females . do.  7 

Number  of  schoolhouses  in  good  repair  .  3,426 

Ditto  ditto  in  bad  or  indifferent  repair  ...  .  .  2,676 

Productive  capital  of  the  common  school  fund  .  .  .  dollars  1,968,290.72 


Religious  Professions. — Of  the  religious  denominations,  in  1838,  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregatioualists  had  564  ministers,  and  86,000  communicants  ;  the  Baptists  had 
483  ministers,  and  67,183  communicants;  the  Methodists  lmd  591  ministers,  and  30,700 
communicants;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  142  ministers,  and  15,800  communicants  ;  the  Episco¬ 
palians  had  207  ministers,  and  about  10,000  communicants  ;  the  Associate  Reformed  had 
thirty  ministers  ;  the  Lutherans,  twenty-seven  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  thirty-two 
ministers  ;  the  Universalists,  twenty-five  ministers ;  the  Unitarians,  eight  ministers  ;  be¬ 
sides  a  few  others. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Public  Works. — New  York  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  certainly  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  states  in  works  of  internal  improvement ;  but  Massachusetts,  and  some  others,  have 
not  failed  to  profit  by  the  example. 

*  Excluding  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  no  returns  on  this  head  have  been  received. 

f  Partly  from  estimate.  J  Not  including  all  the  counties. 
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1.  Canals. — The  Erie  canal  was  commenced  in  July,  1817,  and  completed  in  1825. 
It  extends  from  Albany  to  Buffalo,  363  miles,  and  cost  originally  7,143,789  dollars. 
This  cost  will  be  more  than  doubled  by  the  present  widening  of  it.  The  Champlain  canal, 
from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  seventy-nine  miles,  was  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  cost 
1,257,604  dollars.  The  Oswego  canal,  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  thirty-eight  miles,  was 
completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  565,437  dollars.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  from 
Montezuma  to  Geneva,  twenty-one  miles,  was  completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  236,804 
dollars.  The  Chemung  canal,  extends  from  Elmira  to  Seneca  lake,  including  a  feeder  to 
Painted  Post,  thirty-nine  miles,  and  cost  331,693  dollars.  The  Crooked  lake  canal  ex¬ 
tends  from  Crooked  lake  to  Seneca  lake,  eight  miles,  and  cost  156,776  dollars.  Chenango 
canal  extends  from  Binghamton  to  Utica,  ninety-seven  miles,  and  cost  2,270,605  dollars. 
The  above  are  all  branches  of  the  great  Erie  canal,  and  their  united  length  is  655  miles  ; 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole  11,962,711  dollars.  The  Black  River  canal  extends  from  the 
Erie  canal,  at  Rome,  to  the  foot  of  the  high  falls  in  Leyden,  on  Black  river,  thirty -five 
miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  eleven  miles ;  the  cost,  including  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  forty  miles,  to  Carthage,  1,068,437  dollars.  The  Genesee  and 
Alleghany  canal  extends  from  Rochester  to  Olean,  on  the  Alleghany,  107  miles,  with  a 
branch  of  fifteen  miles,  estimated  to  cost  2,002,285  dollars.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
commences  at  Eddyville,  on  the  llondout  creek,  near  the  Hudson,  and  reaches  to  Hones- 
dale,  on  the  Lackawaxen  river,  passing  to,  and  through  Delaware  river,  109  miles,  and 
cost  2,231,320  dollars. —  Official  Ilrports,  U.  S.  Gaz.  See  Tubular  Statements  of 
Canal  Returns,  hereafter. 

2.  Railroads. — Of  the  railroads  projected  in  the  state,  the  following  have  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  Harlem  railroad  from  New’  York  to  Fordham,  twelve  miles;  the  Long  Island 
railroad  fronik Brooklyn  to  Suffolk  station,  forty-one  miles,  to  be  continued  through  the 
island  to  Greenport ;  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire  railroad  from  iSfudson  to  West  Stock- 
bridge,  thirty-three  miles  ;  the  Catskill  and  Canajoharie  railroad,  to  connect  the  two  places, 
seventy-eight  miles,  partly  completed ;  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  from  Troy 
to  Ballston,  twenty-three  miles ;  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  connects  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  sixteen  miles  ;  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  twenty-one  miles  and  a  half, 
connects  the  two  places  ;  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  connects  these  places,  seventy-seven 
miles;  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  continues  this  road,  fifty -three  miles  west,  to  Syracuse  ;  the' 
Syracuse  and  Auburn  railroad  continues  this  road  to  Auburn,  twenty-six  miles  ;  the  Auburn 
and  Rochester  railroad  continues  it,  eighty  miles  west,  to  Rochester.  The  Towanda  rail¬ 
road  connects  Rochester  and  Attica,  forty-five  miles,  and  is  now  being  continued  to  Buf¬ 
falo.  Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  connects  the  two,  places,  twenty-three  miles. 
Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  connects  these  places,  twenty  miles.  Ithaca  and  Oswego 
railroad  joins  the  two  places,  twenty  miles  ;  the  Rochester  railroad  from  Rochester  to  Port 
Genesee,  three  miles  ;  Bath  railroad  from  Bath  to  Crooked  lake,  five  miles  ;  Port  Kent  and 
Keesville  railroad  connects  the  two  places,  four  miles  and  a  half.  The  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  is  one  of-  the  greatest  undertakings  of  the  kind  in  America.  It  commences 
at  Piermont,  twenty-two  miles  above  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  and  is  to  extend  through 
the  southern  counties  of  the  state,  350  miles,  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  5,473,000  dollars.  This  road  is  completed  to  Goshen,  forty-five  miles 
from  Piermont,  and  other  sections  of  it  are  completed  or  in  great  progress. — Official  Re¬ 
turns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 


FINANCES  OF  TIIE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  state  has,  during  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  commercial  crisis,  faithfully 
discharged  its  public  obligations  ;  and  the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in 
navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  banks  and  public  companies, 
have  as  honourably  discharged  their  liabilities  and  contracts,  as  those  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  Some  defaulters  may,  it  is  true,  be  named  ;  but  not  a 
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greater  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population,  than  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  any  other  trading  country. 

The  following  tabular  statements  exhibit  the  elements  of  taxation,  and  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

VALUATION  OF  REAL  AND  PERSONAL  PROPERTY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


ft- will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  State  at  large,  is  nearly  double 
what  it  was  in  1828,  and  in  the  city  more  than  double.  The  personal  property  has  in¬ 
creased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 


A  Statement  showing  the  Population,  and  also  the  aggregate  Valuation  of  the  Real 
and  Personal  Estate,  in  the  several  Cities  in  the  State  cf  New  York,  in  each  Year 
since  1815.  Compiled  from  the  Comptroller’s' Report,  January  14th,  1840. 


Population.  Personal 


BROOKLYN. 


United  Staten’ Com 


95,510 

123,706 


79,113,00! 

60,530,753 
6K, 285, 070} 


.United  States’ Cenei 


lR(i.54ri.ull  State Cunaii! 


United  States’  Con 
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Comparative  Table  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debts  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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.  1)ebt  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1843. 

(From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  made  Jan.  11,  1843.) 


General  F> 
Railroad 


The  principal  of  this  debt  is  payable  as  follows : — 


dollars. 

cts. 

dollars. 

cts. 

On  demand  . 

118,390 

48 

In  the  year  1861 

1,300,000 

00 

In  the  year  1843 

.  227,327 

00 

„  1862  .  . 

900,000 

00 

„  1844  . 

235,379 

07 

1865  . 

28,000 

00 

„  1845 

.  4,234,201 

61 

Payable  at  pleasure  .  . 

698,074 

27 

„  1846  . 

571,304 

00 

„  1847 

1 1,000 

00 

Total 

24,737,749 

00 

„  1848  . 

.  1,954,993 

00 

Available  means  in  the 

„  1849 

.  1,766,700 

00 

hands  of  the  Commis¬ 

„  1850  . 

.  1,256,000 

00 

sioners  of  the  Canal 

„  1851 

50,000 

00 

Fund,  applicable  to  pay¬ 

„  1852  . 

20,000 

00 

ment  of  the  debt,  1845 

1,407,655 

85 

„  1854 

500,000 

00 

_ 

,,  185o  . 

.  4,000,000 

00 

Total  .  . 

23,330,083 

15 

,,  18o8 

.  3,546,305 

34. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  available  means,  the  sum  of  514,869  dollars 
62  cents  unavailable,  and  which  consists  of  loans  to  insolvent  banks. 

The  contingent  debt  of  the  state,  that  is,  the  .stock  issued  on  the  faitli  of  the  people 
and  loaned  to  railroad  and  canal  companies,  is  as  follows  : — 


Canal  debt,  30th  Sept.  1843,  20,411,291  dollars  ;  annual  interest,  1,111,662  dollars. 
General  fund  debt,  5,423,009  dollars  ;  interest,  265,599  dollars.  Total  whole  debt, 
25,834,706  dollars  j  or  about  5,500,000/.  sterling.  '  This  is  exclusive  of  the  above  con¬ 
tingent  debt. 

ORDINARY  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


The  whole  amount  of  receipts  paid  into  the  Treasury,  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1842  (excluding  temporary  loans),  was  643,275 
dollars  95  cents  ;  of  which  the  principal  items  were  as  follows : — 

dollars,  cts  '  1  " 


Auction  duty 
Salt  duty 

Register  and  clerk  fees 


200,284  52 
114,966  99 
40,279  59 


dollars,  cts. 
I  Surplus  from  canal  fund  .  .  200,000  00 

Bankingassociations(act  of  1 838)2 1 ,023  08 
I  Arrears  of  county  taxes  .  .  .  27,578  10 


14.8 
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The  whole  amount  of  expenses  “  annual  in  their  nature,”  during  the.  i 
647,958  dollars  77  cents  ;  of  which  the  chief  items  were  as  follows  : 


dollars. 

Salaries  of  officers . 50,216 

Legislature . 106,214 

Clerks  in  court  and  chancery .  40,930 

Interest .  227,234 

Printing  for  the  state . 50,310 

Support  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  .....  15,444 

Hospital,  New  York . 16,875 

Foreign  poor,  in  New  York . 10,000 

State  prison  expenses  .  .  .  .  .  ..  10,142 

Court  of  errors . 19,103 


le  period,  wa3 

cts. 

11 

67 

62 

44 

72 

71 

00 

00 

69 

90 


Official  Statement  relative  to  the  Real  Estate,  Capital  Stock,  Taxes,  &c.,  of  Banks,  In¬ 
surance  Companies,  and  Manufacturing  Companies,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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INCORPORATION. 


REAL  ESTATE. 


jig  mu: 


Jill 


lillp 

ttSig! 


Saratoga  Manufacturing  Co... 

Schenectady  Bank . 

Mohawk  Bank . 

Seneca  County  Bank . 

Waterloo  Woollen  Manufactur 

Company . 

Steuben  County  Bank . 

Bank  of  Corning . 

Tioga  Coal,  Iron,  and  Mining  Co. 

Ogdenaburgh  Bank . 

Bank  of  Owego  . 

Bank  of  Ithaca . 

Tompkina  County  Bank  .. 

t'later  County  Bank . 

Kiogaton  Bank . 

Ulster  Iron  Company . 

Great  Falla  Manufacturing 
Ellenville  Glaaa  Company. 
Washington  County  Bank 

Bank  of  Whitehall . 

Westchester  County  Bank. 

Yates  County  Bank . 


SUMMARY. 

1840. 

dollars. 

cts. 

1843. 

dollars. 

cts. 

Total  amount  of  real  estate 

4,521,068 

71 

7,200,309 

73 

Total  amount  of  capital  stock  .  . 

40,380,504 

34 

45,939,245 

93 

45,901,573 

05 

53,139,555 

66 

1  for  railroads,  not  included  in  the  table  : 

Real  estate  . 

2,550,291 

40 

7,423,735 

01 

Capital  stock . 

172,000 

00 

428,453 

54 

Aggregate 

48,623,864 

45 

60,991,744 

21 

Of  the  increase  from  1840  to  1843,  more  than  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  is 
caused  by  including  the  free  banks  in  the  assessments  of  1843,  and  not  in  the  1840. 

dollars,  cts. 

The  total  sum  paid  for  taxes  in  1843,  by  the  incorporated  companies  in¬ 


cluded  in  the  table,  was  .  . .  360,726  16 

Paid  by  railroad  companies .  20,646  74 


The  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  turnpike  and  bridge  companies  are  not  included. 

NEW  YORK  BANKS. 

The  general  banking  system  of  New  York  is  considered  restrictive.  We 
shall  defer  our  account  of  the  chartered,  the  free,  and  the  safety-fund  banks  of 
this  state,  until  we  bring  them  under  view  hereafter  in  a  general  account  of  the 
banking  systems  of  the  United  States.  We  shall  therefore  confine  the  subject 
under  the  present  head  to  the  following  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  on  the  general 
bank  law  of  New  York,  and  to  the  annual  report  of  the  bank  commissioners. 
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Comptroller’s  Office,  Albany,  July  30 th,  1841. 

1.  That  I  am  of  opinion  tlio  restriction  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1840,  which 
prohibits  the  commencing  of  banking  until  securities  to  the  amount  of  100,000  dollars 
shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  comptroller,  applies  only,  ns  you  contend,  to  an 
“  association  of  persons,”  and  not  to  an  individual  banker,  and  therefore,  that  the  comp¬ 
troller  would  be  bound,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act,  to  issue  circulating  notes 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  current  market  value  of  the  securities,  although  the  securities 
deposited  should  not  amount  to  100,000  dollars. 

2.  I  find  nothing  in  the  act,  however,  that  authorises  an  individual  banker,  or  “  any 
person”  as  distinguished  from  an  association  of  persons,  to  assume  any  -fictitious  name  as 
the  name  of  his  bank,  and  I  think  there  is  manifest  propriety  in  requiring,  in  such  case, 
that  the  circulating  notes  delivered  to  such  individual  banker,  should  be  in  his  individual, 
and  not  in  an  assumed  name. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  statute  is,  that  the  individual  banker  shall  be  held  personally 
liable  upon  his  circulating  notes.  They  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  “  in  the  form  and  similitude 
of  bank  bills,”  and  to  be  countersigned,  numbered,  and  registered,  and  are  to  bear  the 
stamp  which  is  to  indicate  that  they  are  secured  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act ; 
but  the  holder  of  such  notes,  in  case  the  bills  are  not  paid  or  redeemed  according  to  law, 
can  resort  for  his  indemnity  not  only  to  the  securities  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
comptroller,  but  to  the  maker  or  individual  banker  personally. — He  is  to  “  execute  and 
sign  the  circulating  notes”  so  as  “  to  make  them  obligatory  promissory  notes,  payable 
on  demand  at  his  place  of  business.”  How  can  the  signature  by  his  president  and 
cashier,  and  in  the  assumed  name  of  a  bank,  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  this  provision  ? 

'  If  “  any  number  of  persons”  associate  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  they  are  required  to  " 
file  a  certificate  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  specifying :  r' 

1.  The  “  name  assumed”  to  distinguish  such  associations. 

2.  The  place  where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on. 

3.  The  amount  of  capital  and  number  of  shares. 

4.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each. 

5.  The  period  at  which  such  association  shall  commence  and  terminate. 

Such  associations  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  as  provided  for  by  the  act, 
and  in  the  manner  specified  in  their  articles  of  association,  and  to  choose  one  of  their 
number  as  president,  and  to  appoint  a  cashier. 

All  contracts  made  by, such  “  association”  and  all  notes  and  bills  by  them  issued,  must 
be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president,  and  suits  by,  or  against  them,  are  to  be  pro¬ 
secuted  in  the  name  of  the  president,  and  a  judgment  against  him,  can  only  be  enforced 
against  the  joint  property  ;f  the  association;  and  no  shareholder  of  “any  such  association” 
is  liable  in  his  individual  capacity,  unless  the  articles  of  association  signed  by  him,  shall 
have  so  declared. 

The  annual  statement  too,  required  by  the  26th  section  of  the  original  act  of  1838, 
applies  only  to  such  “  associations"  and  not  to  individual  bankers,  although  the  act  of  the 
last  session  in  terms  includes  individual  bankers.  Many  other  of  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  can  only  be  deemed  applicable  to  associations. 

The  law  of  1841,  directing  the  manner  of  commencing  suits  against  “associations,” 
has  no  reference  to  individual  bankers,  and  suits  against  the  latter,  upon  their  circulating 
notes,  should,  as  I  suppose,  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  as  agaiust  other  individuals,  and 
be  enforced  like  any  other  private  demand,  the  holders  of  the  .notes  having,  however,  the 
additional  remedy  against  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller — to  which,  perhaps, 
a  court  of  chancery  might  compel  him  to  resort  in  the  first  instance. 

If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this  law  in  obtaining  circulating  notes  from  this 
department,  and  to  commence  the  business  of  banking,  under  its  provisions,  as  an  individual 
banker,  the  notes  must  be  prepared  and  issued  in  your  individual  name,  and  bear  your 
individual  signature. — You  will  then  be  entitled,  upon  depositing  the  securities  contemplated 
by  the  act,  to  circulate  notes  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  securities  deposited. 
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A  Statement  of  all  the  Incorporated  Companies  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having 
Banking  Powers,  the  Date  of  their  respective  Acts  of  Incorporation,  the  Limitation 
of' the  same,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  authorised. 


NAMES  OF  IIANKS. 


NAMES  OK  BANKS. 


Hank  nf  America . 

- the  S'ati-  of  Now  \ 

Bun-hera' ami  Drovers’ 
Chemical  Manufacturing! 
Company .  1 

Commercial  B.ink . 

Delaware  amt  Hiidaon  Ca 

Dry  Duck  Company . 


Leather  Manufacturers' 

Bank . 

Manhattan  Company  .... 

Mechanics'  Bank . 

Mechanics  &.  1  radius*  ilk 


North  River  Bank . 

Seventh  Ward  Hank... 
Tradesmen  s  Bank. . 

(The  foregoing  hanks 
all  in  the  city  nt  NewV  ork.] 

Albany  City  Bank .  1 

Atlantic  Bank.  Brooklyn. 

Bank  of  Albany . 

— —  Auburn . 


Brooklyn  Bank 


MX), 000 
non, ooo 


200,01)0 

100,000 

200*000 


Lewis  County  Bmk  .. .. 

Long  Island  Bank.. .... 

Madison  County  Bunk*. 


0M1.O00 

laojooo 
i  oo,  ooo 

4  00,000 
1 00*000 


THE  FREE  BANKS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

By  the  annual  report  of  the  comptroller,  dated  January  7,  1 84 1 ,  there  were  seventy-six 
associations  and  banks  named  in  the  report  of  last  year;  thirteen  have  been  struck  Irom 
the  list,  as  either  closed  or  closing,  and  there  have  been  added  six,  which  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  since  the  1st  of  December,  1839;  leaving  now  in  operation  sixty-nine,  several  of 
which  have  indicated  a  disposition  to  close  their  operations  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  free  hanks,  that  of  the  great  number  of  them, 
they  have  all,  with  but  one  exception  (the  Millers’  Bank),  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  the  last  session,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  bank  notes ;  and  consequently,  tbe 
circulating  bills  of  all  tbe  associations  and  individual  bankers  (with  the  one  exception)  have 
been  taken  at  par  for  all  state  dues,  at  'the  several  points  where  those,  dues  are  payable. 
Many  of  the  associations,  and  some  individual  bankers,  have  found  it  necessary  .materially 

to  curtail  their  circulation,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  tbe  amount  ir  . . K  ‘  '“4’ 

1840. 


l  1839  with  that  ir 


vol.  nr. 
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On  the  1st  of  December,  1839,  the  circulation  of  the  free  banks  (or,  the  dollars, 
amount  issued  from  this  office)  was  .......  6,012,009 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1840,  there  was  outstanding .  5,353,567 


Making  a  diminution  of  .....  658,442 


Statement  of  the  Banks  under  the  General  Banking  Law,  December  1,  1840. 


*  New  Yoik  State  Stock®.  +  Iudmdtial  baDks. 


By  the  annual  report  of  the  bank  commissioners  of  January  30,  1843,  it  appears  that 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  after  the  second  suspension  of  many  of  the  banks,  south 
and  west  of  New  York,  which  occurred  before  the  end  of  that  year,  the  returns  exhibited  a 
diminution  of  loans  and  discounts,  on  the  part  of  the  ninety  chartered  banks  of  the  state, 
to  the  amount  of  15,512,000  dollars;  and  a  reduction  of  8,743,365  dollars,  the  circu¬ 
lation,  as  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  same  institutions  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839. 
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During  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  January,  1843,  the  loans  and  discounts  of  all  the 
chartered  banks,  eighty-five  in  number,  as  compared  with  the  same  banks  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1842,  have  diminished  2,959,602  dollars. 

The  discounted  debt  of  forty-three  banking  associations  has  increased  within  this 
period  974,263  dollars,  making  an  aggregate  of  diminution,  in  all  the  banks  of  the  state,  of 
1.985,339  dollars. 

The  circulation  of  the  chartered  banks  has  also  been  reduced  2, ’027, 8 10  dollars,  and 
the  free  banks,  60,794  dollars,  showing  the  whole  decrease  of  circulation  to  be  2,088,604 
dollars. 

The  specie  of  the  chartered  banks  has  increased  2,094,602  dollars,  and  the  free  banks, 
974,000  dollars,  making  the  whole  increase  of  specie,  3,068,602  dollars. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  resources  and  liabilities  of  all 
the  chartered  and  free  banks  for  the  years  1841  and  1842,  excluding  the  La  Fayette  Bank 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Watcrvliet  Bank,  the  Clinton  County  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Lyons,  and  the  North  River  Bank,  whose  charter  has  expired,  and  which  has  since  gone 
into  operation  under  the  general  banking  law,  together  with  the  James  Bank,  the  Farmers’ 
Bank  of  Malone,  and  the  Manufacturers’  Bauk  at  Ulster  ;  which  last-named  association 
did  not  make  any  returns. 


Aggregate  Statement  of  Eighty-one  Safety  Fund  Banks,  as  reported  to  the  Bank 
Commissioners,  January  1st,  1843. 
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Table  showing  the  Principal  Items  of  the  Bank  Statements  of  all  tho  Chartered  Banks 
of  the  State  for  the  last  Six  Years. 


fwtolo?? 

2,248,202 


Aggregate  Statement  of  Forty-six  Banking  Associations,  as  reported  to  the  Bank  Com-' 
missioners,  January  1st,  1843. 
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[Loan*  And  discounts.. .. 
Bonds  amt  inoitgngeH  .. 
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11,048,857 


Aggregate  Statement  of  Eighty-one  Safety  Fund  Banks,  Four  Chartered  Banks  not 
subject  to  the  Safety  Fund,  and  Forty-six  Free  Banks,  on  January  1st,  1843. 
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Aogiieqate  Statement  of  Twenty- four  Banks  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  107  Banks 
in  the  Country,  being  the  whole  number  that  have  made  return  to  the  Bank  Commis¬ 
sioners,  on  January  1st,  1843. 


The  loans  of  the  banks  were  never  so  high  as  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  years 
1836-37  ;  and  the  deposits  never  were  so  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1837.  The 
specie  in  August  last  was,  to  the  circulation  and  deposits,  as  1  to  2.75.  It  is  now  as  1  to 
5.50,  showing  a  great  extension  of  credits.  The  proportion  in  which  the  movement  has 
been  made  by  the  city  banks,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  country,  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  aggregates  of  each,  as  seen  in  the  following  table  of  the  leading  features  in 
August  last,  when  the  specie  was  at  its  greatest  point  of  accumulation,  and  at  the  present 
returns.  These  aggregates  compare  as  follow  : — 


CITY  BANKS. 


COUNTRY  BANKS. 
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TRADE-OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Commerce  of  New  York,  from  1789  to  1837. 


STATE  OF  NEW  YORK.  ... 

Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  Hudson  river,  145 
miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above  the  city  of  New  York,  in  42  deg.  39  min.  3  sec. 
north  latitude,  and  73  deg.  32  min.  west  longitude,  164  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston, 
230  miles  south  of  Montreal,  370  miles  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
9356  ;  in  1820,  12,630;  in  1830,  24,238;  in  1840,  33,721.  Of  the  latter  there  were,  in 
1840,  employed  in  agriculture,  144;  manufactures  and  trades,  1621;  navigating  the  ocean, 
eight;  navigating  rivers  and  canals,  106;  in  the  learned  professions,  237.  State-street, 
one  of  the  early  streets,  from  the  meeting  of  Court  and  Market-streets,  is  from  150  to  170 
feet  wide,  and  has  a  steep  ascent,  at  the  head  of  which  the  capitol,  which  fronts  it,  has  a 
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commanding  position.  Many  of  the  private,  and  especially  the  public  buildings  of  Albany, 
overlook  an  extensive  and  beautiful  landscape. 

The  capitol  is  a  large  stone  edifice,  115  feet  long  and  ninety  feet  broad,  fronting  east 
on  a  spacious  square.  It  contains  excellent  apartments  for  the  senate  and  assembly,  and 
numerous  rooms  for  other  public  purposes.  The  City  Hall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  same 
square,  is  a  large  marble  building,  with  a  gilded  dome.  The  State  Hall,  a  superb  edifice 
for  the  public  offices,  is  a  corresponding  building  on  tbe  same  side  of  the  square.  Tho 
Albany  Academy,  built  of  freestone,  has  a  park  in  front  of  it,  adjoining  the  public  square; 
and  both  are  surrounded  by  an  iron  paling,  and  are  laid  out  with  walks* and  ornamented  with 
trees.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  Medical  College,  a  Female  Academy,  the  Albany 
Exchange,  a  large  building  of  granite  at  the  foot  of  State-street,  and  the  county  gaol. 

The  Albany  Academy  has  400  students.  The  Albany  Female  Academy  lias  obtained 
s  deserved  celebrity,  and  has  from  300  to  350  pupils.  The  Albany  Library  contains  9000 
volumes.  The  Young  Men’s  Association,  established  for  mutual  improvement,  occupies 
rooms  in  the  exchange  building,  and  has  1500  members.  It  has  a  reading-room,  liberally 
furnished,  a  library  of  3200  volumes,  and  during  the  winter  season  an  able  course  of  lectures 
is  delivered.  The  Albany  Orphan  Asylum  generally  maintains  eighty  or  ninety  male  and 
female  children.  The  poorhouse,  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  city,  consists  of 
several  large  buildings,  and  has  a  farm  of  150  acres,  cultivated  by  its  inmates.  St.  Joseph’s 
Orphan  Asylum  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  for  females  only,  and  numbers  about  forty 
orphans,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

Albany  has  about  100  streets  and  alleys  built  on,  eleven  public  squares,  three  markets, 
ten  public  schools,  containing  also  dwellings  for  the  teachers,  and  eleven  engine  houses,  all 
built  of  brick. 

The  city  contains  thirty  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  four,  tho 
Associate  Reformed  one,  the  Dutch  Reformed  three,  the  Methodists  four,  the  African  Me¬ 
thodists  one,  the  Episcopalians  three,  the  Baptists  two,  tho  coloured  Baptists  one,  the  Luthe¬ 
rans  two,  the  Universalists  one,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  two.  There  arc  one  Independent 
church,  one  Mission  church,  one  Bethel  church,  one  Friends’  meeting-house,  and  two 
Jewish  synagogues. 

The  old  state  hall  on  the  south  side  of  State-street,  has  been  converted  into  a  geolo¬ 
gical  cabinet  museum,  collected  by  the  state  geologists  in  their  surveys.  The  Albany 
Institute  is  a  respectable  scientific  association,  with  a  library  and  cabinet. 

Albany  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  Hudson  for  trade.''  The  Erie  and  tho  Cham¬ 
plain  canals  extend  also  to  it  a  ready  access  to  all  the  vast  regions  to  the  north  and  west. 
The  Boston  railroad  adds  to  these  advantages.  The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  termi¬ 
nates  here,  and  connects  with  other  lines  to  the  west.  The  Erie  canal,  comprising  also  the 
Champlain  canal,  enters  the  city  in  its  north  part,  and  flows  into  a  spacious  basin,  formed 
by  a  pier  built  in  the  river,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  which  produces  a  safe  harbour,  not 
only  for  boats,  but  also  for  vessels,  to  defend  them  against  the  ice  in  the  spring  floods. 
There  are  in  the  city  fifty-three  commission  houses,  thirty-five  importers,  137  wholesale 
houses,  440  retail  stores,  and  612  grocery  and  provision  stores.  There  are  eight  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,751,000  dollars  ;  four  insurance  companies,  with  a  total 
capital  of  700,000  dollars. 

There  are  fifteen  manufactories  of  carriages,  some  of  them  very  extensive ;  twenty  of 
hats  and  caps,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  900,000  dollars  annually;  four  of  tobacco, 
two  of  morocco  leather,  five.rope  walks,  fifteen  manufactories  of  soap  and  candles;  five  of 
musical  instruments,  two  of  combs,  twenty  of  copper,  tin,  and  sheet  iron,  and  a  great 
many  others.  There  are  two  type  foundries,  one  stereotype,  two  manufactories  of  oil  cloth, 
eight  of  stoves,  four  of  carpets,  &c.  There  are  ten  furnaces,  three  steam  sawing  and 
planing  machines,  foi<r  plane  manufactories,  one  manufactory  of  philosophical  instruments, 
and  one  of  coach  lace.  There  are  three  malting  houses  and  nine  breweries.  According  to 
the  late  census,  there  were  in  Albany,  in  1 840,  forty-seven  commission  houses,  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  650,000  dollars;  976  retail  drygoods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  975,000  dollars.  The  total  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  1,735,500 
dollars.  In  1 840,  twenty  steamboats  and  fifty-one  towboats  regularly  plied  between  Albany 
and  New  York,  and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  river.  A  great  number  of  small  craft 
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also  navigate  the  river.  It  is  estimated  that  above  1000  persons  arrive  at,  and  depart 
from,  Albany  daily,  by  its  various  lines  of  communication. — Official  Returns,  U.  iS.  Gas. 

Auburn  is  situated  173  miles  south  of  Washington,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  lake, 
seven  miles  south  of  Erie  canal.  It  has  a  state  prison,  which  is  considered  a  model  for 
such  institutions.  In  1840,  there  were  fifty-nine  stores,  capital  341,447  dollars;  one 
woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  four  flouring 
mills,  two  saw  mills,  three  furnaces,  four  printing  offices,  four  newspapers,  one  daily  and 
three  weekly.  Capital  in  manufactures,  643,550  dollars.  Population,  5626. —  U.  S.  Gas. 
Official  Returns. 

Black  Rock  is  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie,  two  miles  and  a  half  below 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railroad.  It  contains  300  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  had,  in  1840, 
ten  stores  and  groceries,  five  warehouses,  four  flouring  mills,  with  twenty-five  run  of 
stones,  two  saw’  mills,  two  oil  mills,  two  distilleries,  one  iron  foundery,  one  machine  shop, 
and  various  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  an  immense 
stone  pier,  projecting  into  Niagara  river,  built  by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour  for  vessels  and  the  canal  boats,  which 
here  enter  the  lake,  and  also  for  securing  to  the  Erie  canal  an  abundance  of  water, 
directly  from  the  lake,  eastward,  as  far  as  Montezuma,  nearly  half  its  entire  length. 
There  were  received  in  1840,  511,984  bushels  of  wheat,  and  244,700  barrels  of  flour. 
There  is  a  ferry  here  across  to  Waterloo  in  Canada.  Population  of  township,  in  1840, 
3625. 

Buffalo,  a  port  of  entry,  lies  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  at  tlie.  head  of  Niagara 
river,  and  on  Buffalo  creek,  which  constitutes  its  harbour,  288  miles  west  of  Albany,  363 
miles  by  the  Erie  canal,  twenty-two  miles  south-south-east  of  Niagara  Falls.  Population, 
in  1810,  1508;  1820,  2095;  1830,  8653;  1840,  18,213.  In  1840,  employed  in  com¬ 
merce,  771  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1851;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  71  ;  canals, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  347;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  211.  The  land  rises,  by  a 
gentle  ascent,  for  about  two  miles  from  the  water  to  a  plain,  and  from  the  higher  parts'  of 
the  city,  command  extensive  views  of  the  lake,  of  Niagara  river,  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  of 
Canada.  The  city  has  broad  and  regular  streets,  Main-street  is  two  miles  long,  and  120 
feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with  large  stores,  dwellings,  and  hotels;  other  parts  of  the  city  are 
well  built.  There  are  three  public  squares,  which  add  to  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  this 
rapidly  built  and  peopled  town.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  court  house,  gaol,  and  county 
clerk’s  office,  two  markets,  in  the  second  floor  of  one  of  which  are  the  city  offices';  seven¬ 
teen  churches,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  three,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Baptists 
one,  the  German  Protestants  three,  the  Methodists  one,  the  Roman  Catholics  two,  the 
Unitarians  one,  the  Univcrsalists  one  ;  there  are  also  one  Bethel,  and  two  African  churches. 
There  are,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  banking  houses,  an  insurance  company,  a  theatre,  and 
several  good  hotels.  The  Young  Men’s  Association  have  a  library  of  3500  volumes,  and 
there  are  public  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  common  council,  for  the  education  of  the 
whole  population,  without  charge  for  tuition.  Buffalo  has  become  a  groat  entrep&t  between 
the  cast  and  the  west.  The  harbour  of  Buffalo  is  spacious  and  safe,  with  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  of  water,  a'  mile  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  To  protect  the  harbour, 
the  breakwater  or  pier  has  been  constructed  of  wood  and  stone,  by  the  United  States, 
extending  1500  feet  from  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  upon  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  light-house  erected,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  forty  feet  high.  The 
groat  obstruction  to  the  harbour  arises  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  lake  ice,  which  is  driven 
into  it  by  the  strong  westerly  winds,  and  frequently  obstructs  the  entrance  after  the  ice  has 
altogether  disappeared  in  the  lake.  “  There  are  fifty  or  sixty  steamboats,  and  300 
schooners  and  other  craft  which  navigate  Lake  Erie  and  the  connected  lakes,  engaged  in 
the  commerce  between  Buffalo  and  the  west.  The  tonnage  in  1840,  was  4916  tons.  The 
arrivals  of  steamboats  and  other  vessels  in  1840,  were  4061  ;  clearances,  4851.  The 
amount  of  property  sent  cast  on  the  Eric  canal  from  Buffalo,  at  the  same  date,  was  177,607 
tons.  The  amount  of  goods,  including  domestic  manufactures,  salt,  Sic.,'  received  by  the 
canal,  and  shipped  to  the  west,  was  98,733  tons.  Tolls  received  amounted  to  376,417 
dollars.  Buffalo  is  connected  with  Black  Rock,  and  with  Niagara  Falls,  by  railroads.” — 
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U.  S.  Gazeteer.  In  1840,  there  were  twenty-three  foreign  commission  houses,  capital 
94,000  dollars  ;  231  retail  stores,  capital  730,335  dollars;  one  woollen  factory,  three  tan¬ 
neries,  two  distilleries,  one  pottery,  four  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  two 
oil  mills,  ten  printing  offices,  five  daily,  four  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  six 
periodicals.  Capital  in  manufactures,  030,300  dollars. —  Official  Returns.  Buffalo  was 
originally  laid  out  by  the  Holland  Land  Company,  in  1801.  It  was  burnt  by  the  British 
•in  1814,  excepting  two  buildings.  It  then  contained  200  dwellings.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  received  80,000  dollars  from  congress  as  a  compensation  for  their  losses.  The 
rapid  growth  and  great  importance  of  this  place,  may  be  dated  from  the  opening  of  the 
Erie  canal.  —  U.  S.  Gazeteer. 

Fisiikill,  eighty-eight  miles  south  of  Albany.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty-nine  stores, 
capital  98,600  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two 
woollen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  11,912  spindles,  five  tanneries,  seven  flouring  mills, 
six  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  817,050  dollars.  Three  acade¬ 
mies,  forty -nine  students  ;  twenty  schools,  887  scholars.  Population,  10,437. 

Hudson-,  a  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of 
ship  navigation,  116  miles  north  of  New  York,  twenty-nine  miles  south  of  Albany,  in 
42  deg.  14  min.  north  latitude,  73  deg.  46  min.  west  longitude.  Population,  1820,  2900'; 
1830,  5392  ;  1840,  5672.  “Its  front  consists  of  a  bold  promontory,  rising  sixty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  has  been  formed  into  a  pleasant  promenade,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  either  side  of  this  promontory 
is  a  spacious  hay,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  city  is 
regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  righi;  angles  ;  with  the  exception  of 
two  streets  near  the  river,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  shore.  The  main  street 
extends  south-east  more  than  a  mile  to  Prospect  hill,  200  feet  high,  to  which  the  ground 
gradually  rises.  On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  towards  its  upper  end,  is  a  public- square. 
There  is  another  square  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  on  which  the  court  house  is  situated. 

,  It  is  1 16  feet  long,  the  central  part  forty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  and  sixty  feet  high,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  and  entered  by  a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns.  The  wings  are  thirty-four  feet 
front  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high.  There  are  eight  churches — one 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  two  Friends,  two  Univcrsalist 
— the  Hudson  Academy,  Hudson  Female  Seminary,  the  Franklin  Literary  Association, 
with  a  respectable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  Hudson  Lunatic  Asylumi>and  a 
number  of  select  schools.  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  two  miles  in  iron 
pipes  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Becraft’s  mountain.  This  city  was  formerly  much  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  which  has,  latterly,  chiefly  given  place  to  the  whale  fishery. 
It  has  seven  or  eight  whale  ships,  four  steamboats,  with  freight  barges,  and  a  number  of 
sloops.  A  steam  ferry-boat  plies  between  this  city  and  Athens,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad  connects  this  city  with  West  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  and  thence  with  Boston.  -  Several  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity  afford 
considerable  water  power,  which  is  improved  m  manufacturm"-. —  U.  S-  Gaz.  There  were 
in  1840,  116  stores,  capital  410,450  dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  capital  29,000  dollars; 
capital  employed  in  the  fisheries,  330,000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  tannery,  one  distillery, 
one  brewery,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  periodicals. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  135,650  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Ithaca,  162  miles  west-by-south  of  Albany,  situated  on  a  plain  one  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake.  Cayuga  inlet,  a  small  creek,  is  navigable  for  large  canal 
boats  from  the  lake.  It  contains  about  700  houses,  a  court  house  and  goal  in  the  same 
building,  a  county  clerk’s  office,  six  places  of  worship,  an  academy,  and  a  lyceum.  Fall 
creek,  Cascadilla  creek,  and  Six  Mile  creek,  in  descending  from  the  hills,  have  falls  that 
furnish  very  extensive  water  power,  which  is  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
Fall  creek  descends*  438  feet  in  the  course  of  a  mile,  having  three  successive  falls — one  of 
seventy  feet,  another  of  fifty  feet,  and  a  third,  which  is  peculiarly  grand,  of  1 16  feet — in 
an  unbroken  sheet.  Other  falls  in  the  vicinity  are  little  less  surprising.  Its  facilities  for 
trade  are  numerous.  Through  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  canal  it  communicates  with  the 
Erie  canal  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Ithaca  and  Owego' railroad,  thirty  miles  long,  it  com¬ 
municates  with  Owego  and  the  Susquehanna,  where  it  will  unite  with  the  Erie  railroad, 
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which  will  afford  it  a  winter  communication  with  the  seaboard.  Its  trade  with  Pennsylvania 
is  considerable,  receiving  iron  and  coal  in  exchange  for  plaster,  salt,  lime,  flour,  and  mer¬ 
chandise.  A  steamboat  for  passengers  plies  daily  between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  bridge, 
forty-two  miles. —  IT.  .S'.  (>a-.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1840,  twenty-four  stores, 
capital  141,300  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  81,000  dollars  ;  •  value  of  machinery 
produced,  20,000  dollars  ;  two  woollen  factories,  capital  30,550  dollars;  one  cotton  factory, 
.  1572  spindles,  capital  25,000  dollars ;,  three  tanneries;  one  brewery,  one  paper  factory, 
capital  1(1,4)00  dollars  ;  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill,  ten  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  four 
printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  279,250 
dollars.  Population  in  1830,  3324  ;  1840,5650. 

Laksikguurg,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  Hudson 
river,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  In  1840  it  contained  nine  dry  goods,  eight  produce, 
and  twenty  grocery  stores,  one  copper  and  iron  foundry,  two  oil  floor-cloth  factories,  three 
brush  factories,  one  plaster  mill,  one  flouring  mill,  two  gun  and  rifle  factories,  six  malt  houses, 
two  printing  offices,  an  academy,  450  dwellings,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Several  sloops  and 
towboats  are  employed  in  the  river  trade.  The  state  dam,  1 100  feet  long  and  nine  feet 
high,  with  a  lock  between  this  and  Troy,  enables  sloops  to  come  to  this  place,  and  forms  a 
spacious  basin.  A  bridge  across  the  Hudson  connects  it  with  Waterford.  There  arc  in 
the  township  forty-seven  stores,  capital  240,100  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  brewery,  two 
printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  204,700 
dollars.  Population,  3330. 

Little  Falls  is  ninety-one  miles  west-by-north-west  of  Albany.  The  village  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  and  contained,  in  1840,  five 
churches,  two  printing  offices,  one  bank,  thirty  stores  and  groceries,  one  woollen  factory,  three 
paper  mills,  three  flouring  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  trip-hammer  works,  four  furnaces, 
one  machine  shop,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  one  fulling  mill,  arid  one  sash  factory.  Tho 
river  here  has  a  fall  of  forty-two  feet  in  half  a  mile,  affording  great  water  power.  The  Erio 
canal  has  a  feeder,  which  crosses  the  river  in  an  aqueduct,  214  feet  long  and  sixteen  wide, 
with  walls  fourteen  feet  high,  upheld  by  one  arch  of  seventy  feet  span,  and  two  others  of 
fifty  feet  each.  The  canal  passed  the  brow  of  a  mountain,  which  reached  to  the  border  of 
the  river,  by  expensive  digging  and  embankment.  In  widening  the  canal,  more  ample 
room  is  obtained  by  occupying  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  between  an  island  and  tho 
south  hank.  There  were  m  the  township  thirty-four  stores,  capital  88,500  dollars  ;  three 
furnaces,  two  forges,  one  fulling  mill,  four  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  three  paper 
factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  periodical,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  166,850  dollars.  Population,  3881. 

Lockpout  is  277  miles  west  by-north  of  Albany.  The  village,  incorporated,  is  situated 
on  the  Erie  canal,  and  contains  two  banks,  eighty  stores  and  groceries,  four  flouring  mills, 
one  grist  mill,  one  cotton  factory, "with  2100  spindles,  two  woollen  factories,  nine  saw  mills, 
two  plough  factories,  two  plaster  mills,  one  sash  factory,  two  furnaces,  one  machine  shop, 
two  carriage  factories,  two  tanneries,  and  one  fanning  mill  and  threshing  machine  factory, 
800  dwellings,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  An  immense  water  power  is  here  created  by 
tho  surplus  water  of  tho  Eric  canal,  which  here  rises  sixty  feet,  by  five  double  locks.  A 
railroad  proceeds  from  this  place  to  Niagara  falls  and  Buffalo.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
township  one  commission  house,  cqjital  500  dollars ;  sixty-five  stores,  capital  209,830  dollars ; 
three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing 
offices,  one  bindery,  five  flouring  mills,  nine  grist  mills,  forty-five  saw  mills,-  one  oil  mill. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  268,010  dollars.  Population,  9125. 

Nassau,  is  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Albany.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores,  one  grist 
mill,  one  carriage  factory,  fifty  dwellings,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  There  are  in  the 
township  ten  stores,  capital  2300  dollars ;  three  fulling  -mills,  six  woollen  factories,  two 
cotton  factories,  3158  spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  flouring  mill,  six  grist  mills,  twelve  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  74,780  dollars.  Population,  3236. 

N Ewnu  a u  is  sixty  miles  north  of  New  York.  The  Hudson  river  bounds  it  on  the  east. 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Hudson  river,  on  rising  ground.  It 
contained,  in  1840,  three  banking  houses,  150  stores,  nine  storehouses,  five  freighting  esta¬ 
blishments,  three  flouring  mills,  three  plaster  mills,  one  brewery,  and  numerous  mechanical 


and  manufacturing  establishments,  1000  dwellings,  and  about  G000  inhabitants.  It  lias 
four  steamboats  and  two  freight  barges,  which  run  between  it  and  New  York  city,  and  one 
steamboat  running  to  Albany,  besides  a  number  of  sloops  trading  to  different  places  on  the 
river.  There  is  a  steam  ferry  between  this  place  and  Fishkiil,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Washington  had  his  head-quarters  here,  for  a  time,  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  house  is  standing  in  which  lie  and  his  family  resided ;  and  here  the  American  army 
was  disbanded,  June  23,  1783. 

Oswego  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of  Oswego  county,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of 
the  Oswego  river,  at  its  entrance  into  Lake  Ontario,  1  GO  miles  west-north-west  of  Albany.  It 
is  regularly  and  handsomely  laid  out  with  streets  100  feet  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  two  parts  are  connected  by  a  bridge,  700  feet  long,  which  cost  G000  dollars.  It 
has  a  court  house,  a  custom  house,  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000  dollars, 
and  an  insurance  company.  The  Oswego  canal,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  connects  it  with 
the  Eric  canal  at  Syracuse.  A  part  of  the  way  the  Oswego  river  constitutes  the  canal,  and 
has  a  tow-path  on  its  bank.  Next  to  Sackett’s  Harbour,  Oswego  has  the  best  harbour  on 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  sheltered  by  a  pier,  built  by  the  United  States,  of 
wood,  filled  in  with  stones  on  the  outside,  on  the  lakeside.  This  pier  is  1219  feet  in  length, 
with  an  entrance  250  feet  wide.  On  the  end  of  the  west  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  and  there 
is  another  on  the  hill,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  river,  near  the  fort.  The  water  within  the 
pier  has  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  harbour  is  spacious.  There  are 
owned  at  this  place  six  steamboats  and.sevcnty  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden,  and 
a  large  number  of  canal  boats.  The  canal  boats  are  generally  built  in  a  very  substantial 
manner,  with  decks,  and  capable  of  being  towed  through  the  lake.  A  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  west,  passes  through  Oswego  and  the  Wel¬ 
land  canal,  in  Canada,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  salt  from  Saline,  destined  to 
the  west,  mostly  passes  this  way.  The  tonnage  of  Oswego,  in  1840,  was  834G  tons.  A 
feeder  dam,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three-fourths, of  a  mile  above  the  village,  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  surplus  water,  which  is  taken  from  the  canal,  with  a  fall  of  nineteen  feet, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A  canal  has  also  been  constructed  on  the  west  side,  sixty- 
two  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  75,000  dollars,  which  has  a  (all  at  the 
village  of  nineteen  feet.  Various  manufacturing  establishments  now  exist,  and  many  more 
might  be  accommodated.  The  township  of  Oswego  had,  in  1840,  mostly  in  the  village  of 
Oswego,  three  commercial  and  four  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  240,000 
dollars;  thirty-two  retail  stores,  capital  92, 150  dollars  ;  two  lumberyards,  capital  4000 
dollars ;  two  tanneries,  five  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills,  three  printing 
offices,  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures  323,135  dollars.  Popula¬ 
tion,  46G5  ;  of  the  village  of  Oswego,  4500.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  village  of 
Oswego  lies  in  the  township  of  Scriba,  part  of  the  following  statistics  of  that  town  belong 
to  the  village  of  Oswego.  Two  stores,  capital  5500  dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital 
7000  dollars ;  one  tannery,  four  flouring  mills,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Ca¬ 
pital  in  manufactures,  172,8 1 G  dollars.  Population,  4051.  Daily  lines  of  steamboats,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  run  between  Oswego  and  Lewiston,  Kingston,  Canada, 
Sackett’s  Harbour,  and  Ogdensburgh,  stopping  at  the  intermediate  places.  On  the  cast 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  lake,  a  tract  of  land  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  on 
which  is  situated  Fort  Oswego. 

Plattriujkg,  1G3  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Saranac  river, 
at  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  bay,  an  indentation  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  contained,  in 
1840,  about  2600  inhabitants,  and  with  the  township,  G41G.  The  Saranac  has  here  a 
succession  of  falls,  about  forty  feet  total  descent,  which  affords  extensive  water  power.  It 
contains  a  United  States’  military  post  a  little  south  of  the  village.  Here  a  brave  defence 
was  made  against  1 4,000  British  troops,  under  Sir  George  l’revost,  September  1 1,  1814, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  British  fleet  was  captured  by  Commodore  JM'Donough,  in  the 
bay  before  the  village.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  "the  township,  forty-five  stores,  capital 
188,130  dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  12,000 
spindles,  one  furnace,  four  forges,  five  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  one  flouring  mill,  three  grist  mills,  twenty-five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
12G,255  dollars. 
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Paugii-Keepsie  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  seventy- 
one  miles  below  Albany.  In  1840,  the  population  of  the  township  amounted  to  10,006 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  town  or  village  to  7500.  It  possessed  eighty  stores,  two  breweries, 
two  saw  mills,  two  flouring  mills,  three  plaster,  two  carpet,  two  soap  and  candle,  three 
machine,  two  pin,  two  gun,  and  nine  carnage  and  waggon  factories  :  three  cotton  mills, 
4088  spindles,  three  iron  foundries,  two  potteries,  and  numerous  other  fabrics.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state.  • 

Rociiestkk  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Genesee  river,  seven  miles  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  220  miles  west-by-north  of  Albany.  Population,  in  1820,  1.502;  in  1830,  9269; 
in  1840,  20,191.  It  contains  an  area  of  4324  acres,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1817,  and  as  a  city  in  1834.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  large  stores  and  many 
neat  dwelling  houses,  to  many  of  which  beautiful  gardens  are  attached,  ornamented  with 
shrubbery.  The  number  of  dwelling  houses  is  about  2000.  The  east  and  west  parts 
of  the  city  are  connected  b}5’  three  bridges.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  place,  and  crosses  the  Genesee  river  by  an  aqueduct.  The  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
now  constructing,  also  terminates  here,  connecting  it  with  the  Erie  canal.  The  great 
western  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  had,  in  1840,  six  banking  houses,  one 
savings  bank,  and  otic  mutual  insurance  company. 

Rochester  owes  its  great  advantages,  and  its  rapid  growth  especially,  to  a  vast  water 
power  created  here  by  the  falls  in  the  Genesee  river,  which  are  268  feet  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  in  which  are  three  successive  perpendicular  falls  of  ninety-six,  twenty,  and  105 
feet,  besides  rapids.  On  these  rapids  and  falls  are  many  largo  flouring  mills,  and  other 
hydraulic  works.  It  is  estimated  that,  independently  of  the  capital  invested  in  these  mills, 
it  requires  2,000,000  dollars  annually  to  keep  them  in  operation,  and  that  they  produce 
annually  about  3,500,000  dollars.  -Vessels  come  up  the  Genesee  river  to  Carthage,  which 
is  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  stcamllbats  daily  arrive  and  de¬ 
part,  and  to  which  there  is  a  railroad.  The  river  is  also  navigable  for  boats  forty-five  miles  above 
the  city,  to  Mount  Morris.  The  Erie  canal  gives  it  access  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  it  with  Olcan  on  tile  Susquehanna,-  and 
greatly  add  to  its  advantages.  It  has  a  railroad  Communication  eastward  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  westward  to  Batavia,  which  will  soon  be  extended  to  Buffalo.  These 
facilities  for  transportation  have  completed  the  advantages  derived  from  its  im-  r 
mouse  water  power,  and  the  rich  agricultural  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded. —  TJ.  S. 
Gazetcer. 

There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  one  commercial  and  one  commission  house,  capital 
15,100  dollars;  266  retail  stores,  capital  1,238,890  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
30,000  dollars;  machinery  manufactured,  value  48,000  dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  four 
woollen  factories,  capital  58,616  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  3000  spindles,  capital  50,000 
dollars;  three  tanneries,  capital  128,500  dollars  ;  three  distilleries,  three  breweries,  capital 
60,300  dollars;  one  pottery,  one  rope  walk,  twenty-two  flouring  mills,  eight,  saw  mills,  one 
oil  mill ;  total  capital,  945,600  dollars ;  two  paper  factories,  nine  printing  offices,  one  bindery, 
four  daily,  five  weekly,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspaper,  two  periodicals;  sixty-one  brick 
and  stone,  and  sixty-eight  wooden  houses,  built  at  a  cost  of  401,270  dollars.  Total  capital 
in  manufactures,  1,963,017  dollars.  Four  academies,  662  students,  thirty-eight  schools, 
2870  scholars. —  Official  Heturns. 

In  1812  there  were  only  two  wooden  frame  buildings  on  the  spot,  each  consisting  of  a 
single  room;  and  when,  a  few  years  before,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  state  legislature  to 
build  here  a  bridge  across  the  Genesee,  a  member  declared  it  was  a  God-forsaken  place, 
inhabited  by  muskrats,  and  visited  only  by  a  few  straggling  trappers.  With  the  exception 
of  Lowell,  no  other  place  has  flourished  so  rapidly. —  U.  S:  Gazctecr. 

Rome,  107  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  Erie  canal,  con¬ 
tains  one  bank,  a  United  States  arsenal,  with  a  magazine  and  workshops,  twenty-five  stores, 
one  cotton  factory,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  brewery,  one  blast  furnace,  350 
dwellings,  and  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  Black  river  canal  unites  here  with  the  Erie  ■ 
canal,  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad  passes  through  the  village. ,  ,  There  were,  in 
1840,  in  the  township,  thirty-three  stores,  capital  227,130  dollars;  two  fulling  mills,  one 
woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  900  spindles;  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  brewery, 
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two  potteries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  mills,  fifteen  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  148,860  dollars.  Population,  6680. 

Sackett’s  IIakbour,  174  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  on  Black  river  bay,  near  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  twelve  miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  and  best 
harbours  on  the  lake,  and  was  a  gTeat  naval  station  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  had,  in  1840,  a  banking  house,  twenty -four  stores,  four  forwarding  houses,  a  ship  yard, 
and  rope  walk,  three  saw  mills,  two  furnaces,  one  machine  shop,  one  plaster  mill,  one  tan¬ 
nery,  300  dwellings,  and  .about  2000  inhabitants.  Here  arc  the  Madison  Barracks,  erected 
in  1 8 1 4.  Great  power  is  obtained  by  a  canal  brought  from  Black  river.  Tonuage,  in  1 840, 
3367  tons. 

Salina,  133  miles  west-by-north  of  Albany.  It  contains  the  most  celebrated  salt 
springs  in  thestate.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  east  end  of  the  Onondaga  lake,  and 
contained,  in  1840,  one  banking  house,  twenty  stores  and  groceries,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
saw  mills,  one  machine  shop,  one  furnace,  and  large  salt  manufactories,  in  which  1,107,82.5 
bushels  were  manufactured  in  1840,  being  nearly  one  half  of  what  was  manufactured  in 
the  township.  The  salt  springs  are  owned  by  the  state,  which  receives  a  duty  of  six  cents 
a  bushel  from  the  manufacturers.  There  were  manufactured  2,622,30.5  bushels  of  salt  in 
1840  in  the  township.  Population,  11,013. —  U.  S.  Gazctccr. 

Sand  Lake,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Albany.  The  village  contained,  in  1840,  two 
stores,  two  cotton  factories,  two  sattinet  factories,  one  blast  furnace,  one  saw  mill,  one  tan¬ 
nery,  and  about  twenty -five  dwellings.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  eleven  stores, 
capital  14,900  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles;  two  tanneries,  one  glass  factory, 
one  flouring  mill,  four  grist  miHs,  twenty-seven  sawmills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  91,825 
dollars.  Population,  4303. —  U.  8.  Gazctccr. 

Sen Aghti coke,  twenty  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  Iloosic  river,  four 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  contained,  in  1840,  six  stores,  two  cotton  factories, 
6000  spindles,  150  looms;  one  machine  shop,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  clothier’s 
works,  two  powder  mills,  17.5  dwellings,  and  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  great 
water  power.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital  18,700  dollars;  one  fulling 
mill,  four  cotton  factories,  5807  spindles;  two  powder  mills,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  209,550  dollars.  Population,  3389.  —  Official  licturns,  U.  8. 
Guz. 

Schenectady,  city,  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Albany.  Situated  on  the  south  hank 
of  the  Mohawk  river.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  having  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  a  trading 
post  in  1620.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  city  hall,  gaol,  clerk’s  and  surrogate’s  office,  a 
market,  lyceum,  female  academy,  three  banking  houses,  besides  a  savings  bank;  nine 
churches —one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Metho¬ 
dist,  one  Cameronian,  one  Universalist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  African — 100  stoi  cs 
and  groceries,  one  cotton  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  two  iron  foundries,  one  brewery,  one 
tobacco  factory,  one  steam  flouring  mill,  three  tanneries,  two  machine  shops,  one  plough 
and  waggon  factory,  1000  dwellings,  and  6784  inhabitants.  The  buildings  of  Union 
College,  three  in  number,  and  spacious,  are  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  half  a  mile 
cast  of  the  city. —  U.  S.  Gazctccr. 

Seneca  Fai.es,  four  miles  east  of  Waterloo,  166  west  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and  contained  in  1840  twenty  stores,  one  cotton 
factory,  eight  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  two  piaster  mills,  one  distillery,  two  iron  foundries, 
two  pump  factories,  one  sash  factory,  one  paper  mill,  one  axe  factory,  one  cloth-dressing 
works,  one  tannery,  and  one  boat  yard,  400  dwellings,  and  about  3000  inhabitants. 
Gypsum  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and’  ground  for  market.  The  water  power  is  great, 
having  a  descent  of  forty  feet  in  the  distance  of  one  mile.  The  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal, 
which  unites  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township, 
twenty-eight  stores,  capital  113,700  dollars;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  4000  dollars;  three 
fulling  mills,  one  cotton  factory,  2500  spindles;  one  tannery,  two  distilleries,  one  brewery, 
two  potteries,  one  paper  factory,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  flouring 
mills,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw  mills,  ode  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  436,918  dollars. 
Population,  4281. —  U.  8.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

Sing  Sing,  1 16  miles  south  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  elevated  and  uneven  ground,  and 
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has  four  landings,  from  which  steamboats  and  vessels  ply  daily  t-o  New  York.  It  contained,  in 
1840,  eighteen  stores,  one  ship  yard,  one  iron  foundry,  250  dwellings,  and  about  2500  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Sing  Sing  furnishes  great  quantities  of  fine  marble  for  building.  The  quarries  arc 
chiefly  wrought  by  convicts  of  the  state  prison,  located  here.  It  is  situated  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  village.  The  main  building  is  eighty-four  feet  long  and  forty-four  feet  wide, 
five  stories  high,  containing  1000  cells.  In  front  and  rear  are  various  workshops,  with  the 
keeper’s  house,  a  chapel,  hospital,  kitchen,  and  storehouses.  There  is  a  separate  building, 
constructed  of  marble,  of  the  Ionic  order,  for  female  convicts,  with  well  furnished  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  matrons.  Attached  to  the  whole  are  130  acres  of  land. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Syracuse,  131  miles  west-by-north  of  Albany,  situated  on  the  Erie  canal,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Oswego  canal,  contains  a  court  house,  clerk’s  office,  gaol,  two  banking 
houses,  130  stores  of  different  kinds,  two  flouring  mills,  one  saw  mill,  one  plaster  mill, 

three  machine  shops,  three  iron  foundries,  one  tannery,  800  dwellings,  and  0500  inhahiiawfa — - 

This  village  aniTits  township  arc  celebrated  tor  the- great  quantity  of  fine  salt  manufac¬ 
tured  from  brine  springs.  Coarse  salt  is  also  produced  by  solar  evaporation.  The  total 
amount  of  salt  of  all  kinds  in  1840,  was  524,461  bushels.  A  new  spring  was  discovered 
in  1840,  of  great  strength,  of  which  thirty  gallons  of  water  produced  one  bushel  of  fino 
salt.  The  situation  of  this  place,  on  the  line  of  the  western  railroad,  and  at  the  junction 
of  two  important  canals,  gives  it  great  facilities  for  trade,  and  its  growth  has  been  rapid. — 

V.  S.  Gaz. 

Troy,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  tjic  Hudson  river, 
six  miles  north  of  Albany,  151  miles  north  of  New  York.  Population,  in  1810,  3895; 
1820,5264;  1830,  11,405;  1840,  19,334:  of  these  796  were  employed  in  commerce, 

2279  in  manufactures  and  trades,  208  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  218  in  learned 
professions.  It  rises  moderately  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  bordered  on  the  cast 
by  hills,  from  which  descend  two  considerable  streams,  denominated  Pocsten  Kill,  and 
Wyant’s  Kill,  which  have  cataracts  and  cascades,  and  afford  extensive  water  power  for 
mills  and  machinery.  The  city  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity.  The  main  business  street 
follows  the  course  of  the  river  and  is  curved,  but  the' other  streets  arc  straight,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.  There  are  fifteen  streets  running  north  and  south;  these  arc 
crossed  by  nineteen  others  running  east  and  west.  The  streets  are  generally  sixty  feet  wide, 
well  paved,  and  have  good  sidewalks,  and  arc  generally  ornamented  by  trees,  and  well 
lighted.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick.  The  court  house  is  a  large  marble  building 
with  a  Grecian  front.  There  is  a  brick  gaol,  and  a  county  poorhouse  with  a  farm  of  200 
acres.  The  Rensselaer  Institute  is  designed  to  give  a  scientific  and  practical  education, 
and  the  Troy  Female  Institute  has  been  very  celebrated.  There  arc  also  several  other 
schools  of  a  high  order,  and  a  lyceum  of  natural  history',  with  a  good  library,  and  a  cabinet 
of  minerals  and  natural  history;  a  Young  Men’s  Association,  with  a  library,  cabinet,  and 
reading-room.  There  are  two  market  houses.  Some  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildings. 

The  Episcopal  is  of  Gothic  architecture.  There  arc  eighteen  places  of  worship — seven 
Presbyterian,  three  Episcopal,  two  baptist,  two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Uni- 
vcrsalist,  one  Friends’  meeting  house,  and  one  African.  There  are  six  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  1,568,000  dollars  ;  and  two  insurance  companies. 

This  place  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  Hudson,  sloops 
and  steamers  ascend  to  its  wharfs.  Sixty  sloops,  three  large  and  two  smaller  steamboats, 
five  steam  tow-boats,  and  twenty-two  barges  are  engaged  in  the  trade  between  this  city 
and  New  York.  It  has  a  rich  and  extensive  back  country  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  good  roads,  and  it  also  participates  in  the  advantages  of  the 
Erie  and  the  Champlain  canals.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-four  commercial  and  thirteen 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,274,621  dollars  ;  270  re¬ 
tail  stores,  capital  944,963  dollars  ;  eight  lumber  yards,  capital  206,000  dollars  ;  four 
furnaces,  eight  forges,  capital  279,000  dollars ;  machinery  manufactured,  value  17,000 
dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  925,400  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
capital  50,000  dollars ;  seven  cotton  factories,  35,500  spindles,  capital  352,150  dollars; 
seven  tanneries,  capital  91,000  dollars  ,  one  distillery,  three  breweries,  capital  1 10,000  dol¬ 
lars  ;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  489,525  dollars  ;  one  pottery,  one  rope-walk,  thir¬ 
teen  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  three  paper  factories,  four  printing  offices,  two  binderies, 
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two  daily,  three  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspaper,  and  one  periodical  ;  forty-one  brick 
and  stone,  and  twenty-one  wooden  houses  were  built,  and  cost  190,430  dollars.  Capital  . 
in  manufactures,  2,423, 1 35  dollars  ;  eleven  academics,  446  students,  forty  schools,  1261. 
scholars. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns  for  1840. 

The  water  power  of  Troy  is  derived  from  the  streams  which  flow  from  the  bills  on  the 
cast,  and  from  a  dam  with  a  lock  across  the  Hudson,  which  facilitates  navigation,  and 
renders  most  of  the  water  of  the  river  available  for  manufacturing  purposes.  A  raih-oad 
connects  the  city  with  Ballston  Spa,  where  it  joins  the  Schenectady  railroad  to  Saratoga. 
In  1820  a  disastrous  lire  swept  over  and  destroyed  the  richest  part  of  the  city. 

West  Troy,  or  Watervlict  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  though  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  county,  is  properly  a  suburb  of  Troy,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  and 
two  ferries.  This  growing  village  contains  800  dwelling  bouses,  and  5000  inhabitants. 

- -It4ins-cight_cliurclies  ;  the  Watervlict  bank,  with  a  capital  of  150,000  dollars,  and  an 

extensive  United  States’  arsenal  .—  Official  Returns  for  1840. 

Utica,  city,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  43  deg.  10  min.  north  latitude, 
74d  eg.  13  min.  west  longitude;  ninety-two  miles  west-by-north  from  Albany,  140  miles  from 
Rochester,  202  miles  from  Buffalo,  seventy-six  miles  from  Oswego.  Population,  in  1820, 
2972  ;  in  1830,  8323;  in  1840,  12,782.  The  city  stands  on  an  inclined  plain,  rising 
south  from  the  Mohawk.  The  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick,  are  good.  The  streets  are  neat 
and  spacious,  many  of  them  100  feet  wide.  It  has  eighteen  places  of  worship — three  Pres¬ 
byterian,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  two  Episcopa1,  four  Baptist,  three  Methodist,  two  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Universalist,  one  African,  and  one  Friends’  meeting  house.  There  is  an 
Exchange  building,  numerous  charitable  institutions,  a  County  Medical  Society,  two  incor¬ 
porated  academies,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  a  museum,  the  Utica  library, 
the  mechanics’  association,  and  the  apprentices’  library.  There  are  four  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  900,000  dollars,  besides  a  bank  for  savings,  and  an  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  capital  of  200,000  dollars,  and  a  mutual  insurance  company.  The  State 
lunatic  asylum  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  Erie  canal,  here 
widened  to  seventy  feet,  and  seven  feet  deep,  .passes  through  the  central  part  of  the  city, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  elevated  bridges.  The  Chenango  canal  connects  this 
place  with  Binghamton.  The  great  western  railroad  from  Albany  passes  through  it. 
There  are  also  good  roads  in  various  directions,  north  and  south,  on  which  numerous  stages 
run.  Utica  is  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  country,  and  of  an  extensive  trade. 
In  1794,  there  were  only  three  or  four  poor  houses  in  the  place.  There  were,  in  1840,  two 
commercial  and  three  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  58,000  dollars  ;  188  re¬ 
tail  stores,  capital  1,678,595  dollars;  three  lumberyards,  capital  4 1,000  dollars ;  five 
furnaces,  capital  59,000  dollars ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured  166,555  dollars;  six 
tanneries,  capital  103,000  dollars  ;  two  breweries,  one  flouring. mill,  two  grist  mills,'  two 
saw  mills,  one  paper  factory,  six  printing  offices,  six  weekly  newspapers,  sixty-one  brick  and 
stone,  and  thirty  wooden  houses,  cost  253,000  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  496,130 
dollars  ;  ten  academies,  670  students,  thirty -six  schools,  981  scholars.  —  Official  Returns, 
V.  S.  Gaz. 

Watertown,  164  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Black  river,  and  is  connected  by  covered  bridges  with  Williamstown  and  Jubelville  villages 
on  the  opposito  side.  In  1840  it  contained  twenty-six  stores  of  different  kinds,  various 
mechanic  unops,  700  dwellings,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  The  river  has  a  fall  of 
eighty-eight  feet  in  one  mile,  with  seven  dams  and  five  natural  cascades.  Here  are  one 
flannel  factory,  one  broadcloth  and  satinet  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  two  negro  cloth  fac¬ 
tories,  three  carding  and  clothiers’  mills,  five  flouring  mills  and  grist  mills,  one  paper  mill, 
two  iron  furnaces,  three  machine  shops,  four  saw  mills,  two  tanneries,  one  morocco  dress¬ 
ing  factory,  four  waggon  and  carnage  factories,  and  various  other  mechanical  establishments, 
one  brewery,  and  one  distillery.  There  wore  in  the  township,  in  1 840,  forty-five  stores, 
capital  200,000  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  5000  dollars  ;  five  woollen  factories, 
one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  four  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  paper  factory,  three 
printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  four  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  259,500 
dollars.  Population,  5027. —  Official  Returns. 

Wiiitestown,  is  ninety-six  miles  west-north- west  of  Albany,  situated  on  the  south  side 
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of  the  Mohawk  river,  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  eight  stores,  one  large  cotton  factory, 
3000  spindles,  one  large  flouring  mill,  an  academy,  300  dwellings,  and  about  1800  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  built  chiefly  on  one  street,  more  than  a  mile  long,  finely  shaded  with 
trees,  with  gravelled  side  walks.  There  were  in  the  township,  jn  18-10,  twenty-four  stores, 
capital  lid. 700  dollars;  ten  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories, 
15,100  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  two  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manu¬ 
factures,  052,020  dollars.  Population,  5156. —  Official  Hcturns. 

White  11ai,i,,  seventy-three  miles  north  of  Albany,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain,  contains  a  bank,  thirty  stores  and  groceries,  two  forwarding  houses,  one 
woollen  factory,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  one  planing  machine,  one  machine  shop, 
two  ship  yards,  and  two  dry  docks,  oni  tannery,  300  dwellings,  and  2400  inhabitants.  Two 
large  steamboats  ply  from  and  to  this  place  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  two  steam  tow  boats,  fifty  sloops  and  schooners,  and  seventy  canal  boats.  Two 
daily  lines  of  canal  packets,  when  the  canal  is  open,  leave  for  Troy.  This  is  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Champlain  canal.  There  are  in  the  township,  twenty-seven  stores,  capital 
94,000  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  mill,  two 
saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures.  18,550  dollars.  Population,  3813. —  Official  lltlurns 
for  1840. 

New  York  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  New  York  or  Manhattan  Island,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hudson  or  North  river,  and  a  strait  called  the  East  river,  which  con¬ 
nects  Long  Island  sound  with  the  harbour  of  New  York.  The  City  Ilall  is  in  40  deg. 
42  min.  40  sec.  north  latitude,  and  71  dog.  1  min.  8  sec.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  is  eighty-six  miles  north-east  from  Philadelphia;  210  miles  south-west  from  Boston  ;  225 
miles  north-cast  from  Washington  ;  670  miles  north-east  from  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  1397  miles 
north-east  from  New  Orleans;  145  miles  south  from  Albany,-;,  aVld  372  miles  south  from 
Montreal.  The  population,  in  1697,  was  4302  ;  in  1756,  13,040;  in  1774,  22,750;  in 
1790,  33,131;  in  1800,  60,489;  in  1810,  96,373;  in  1820,  123,706;  in  1830,  202,589; 
in  1840,  312,710.  Of  the  latter  number  there  were  employed  in  commerce,  1  1,365  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  43,390;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  2786;  in  navigating  rivers, 
lakes,  and  canals,  716  ;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  2929. 

According  to  “  The  New  York  Directory  for  1841,”  there  were  in  the  city  500 
importers  of  merchandise  ;  500  commission  merchants  ;  250  dry  goods  jobbers  ;  231 
wholesale  grocers  ;  sixty  hardware  dealers  ;  176  clothiers  ;  343  brokers;  forty-one  banks; 
sixty  insurance  companies;  600  lawyers;  fifty  newspapers;  fifty-one  periodicals;  forty-three 
foreign  consuls. 

The  city  and  county  comprise  the  whole  island,  which  is  in  length  from  the  Battery,  on 
the  south,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Kingsbridgc  on  the  north,  with  an  average  width  of 
one  mile  and  three-fifths.  The  greatest  breadth  is  two  miles  and  one-eighth,  and  the 
area  of  the  whole  island  about  14,000  acres.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
llarlcm  river,  through  which  the  tide  flows.  The  East  river  separates  it  from  Long 
Island  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  is  the  bay  and  harbour  ;  and  on  the  west,  Hudson  river, 
which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey.  Three  bridges  across  Harlem  river  connect  the 
island  with  the  main  land.  There  are  several  islands  in  the  harbour,  and  in  the  East 
river. 

The  port  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  come  up  to  the 
wharfs.  The  entrance  over  the  bar  at  Sandy  llook,  has  a  depth  of  water  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  thence  to  the  city  the  channel  is  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty  feet  deep.  The  rise  of  tide  is  only  about  six  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
between  Staten  Island,  on  the  west,  and  Long  Island,  on  the  east,  called  the  Narrows,  is 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  well  defended  by  strong  fortifications.  There 
are  also  batteries  on  Bedlow’s  and  Ellis’s  islands;  and  strong  fortifications  on  Governor’s 
Island,  which  contains  seventy  acres  of  ground,  and  is  distant  3200  feet  from  the  city,  at 
the  Battery.  Castle  Williams,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  a  round  tower,  600  feet 
in  circumference,  and  sixty  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  guns.  Fort  Columbus  is  on  tile 
highest  point  of  the  island;  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  battery  to  defend  the  entrance  through 
Buttermilk  channel. 
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The  highest  ground  on  the  island  of  New  York,  is  238  feet  above  high  water.  The  city 
extends  about'  three  miles  on  each  river,  and  in  its  compact  parts  has  a  circumference  of 
about  nine  miles.  The  streets  were  originally  laid  out  according  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  some  of  them  were  crooked,  and  many  of  them  were  narrow.  They  have 
been  widened  and  improved  at  a  great  expense;  and  in  the  new  parts  of  tho  city 
care  has  been  taken  to  lay  out  the  streets  regularly,  and  of  sufficient  width.  Broad¬ 
way,  eighty  feet  wide,  is  the  principal  thoroughfare,  and  extends  from  the  Battery,  at 
the  south,  nearly  three  miles,  to  Union-square,  where  it  joins  the  Bloomingdale  road 
and  the  fourth  avenue,  which  extends  through  the  island  to  liarlem.  Broadway  is 
straight  along  its  whole  length,  and  occupies  the  height  of  land  between  the  North  and 
East  rivers.  Greenwich-strcet,  is  wide  and  handsomely  built.  Pearl-street  is  of  a 
crescent  form,  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  contains  many  spacious  warehouses,  and  is,  with 
the  adjacent,  the  principal  seat  of  tho  dry  goods  and  hardware  business.  Front 
and  Water  streets,  between  Pearl-street  and  the  East  river,  arc  occupied  chiefly  by 
wholesale  grocers,  commission  merchants,  and  mechanics  connected  with  the  shipping 
business.  South-street,  extending  along  the  margin  of  the  East  river,  are  the  offices  and 
warehouses -of  the  principal  shipowners,  &c.  Banks,  insurance  offices,  brokers’  offices,  and 
the  offices  of  the  public  press,  are  chiefly  in  Wall-street,  where  also  stands  the  merchants’ 
exchange.  The  other  principal  streets  are,  the  Bowery,  East  Broadway,  Henry, 
Madaison,  Blocker,  Bond  streets,  &c.  Canal-street,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  City  Ilall, 
is  a  wide  street,  with  a  large  canal  under  it,  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  is  occupied 
by  stores,  and  is  the  seat  of  an  extensive  retail  trade.  It  crosses  Broadway  nearly  at  right 
angles,  and  extends  to  the  North  river.  In  the  year  1800,  the  site  of  this  street  was  a 
large  pond,  extending  nearly  across  the  island,  and  which  received  the  drainage  of  400 
acres  of  ground. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  shipping  resort  principally  to  the  side  of  New  York  on  the  East  river :  many 
vessels  lie  also  on  the  side  next  the  North  river ;  and  there  are  usually  not  less  probably 
than  from  800  to  1000  vessels  lying  at  the  wharfs  and  in  the  harbour.*  New  York  is  by 
the  Americans  considered  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  in  its  harbour  are 
generally  to  be  found  vessels,  not  only  from  the  principal  ports  of  the  United  States,  but 
from  most  commercial  nations.  Its  insular  situation  extends  to  it  great  capacity  as  a  port, 
and  it  is  rarely  obstructed  or  much  incommoded  by  ice.  Besides  the  steam  packets  esta¬ 
blished  between  Liverpool  and  New  York,  several  lines  of  magnificent  sailing  packets  con¬ 
nect  it  with  London,  Liverpool,  and  Havre.  The  New  York  and  Liverpool  line  consists 


*  A  Table,  showing  the  Draft  and  Tonnage  of  various  Classes  of  Vessels  which  entered  the 
Port  of  New  York,  when  laden,  in  1843. 


Classes  and  Names.  Tominffo. 

Ships  of  War —  Pennsylvania  .  2900 

Ships  of  the  Line — Independence.  Delaware,  North  Carolina  ...  2300 
Frigates,  1st  class— Brandywine,  United  States  Potomac,  &c.  ...  1000 

„  2d  class — Congress,  Constellation,  &c .  1300 

Sloops,  1st  class— John  Adams,  Cyanc,  &c .  050 

„  2d  class — Erie,  Ontario,  Boston,  &c .  504 

Brigs — Dolphin,  Consort,  Pioneer,  &c .  210 

Twelve-gun  Schooners — Grampus,  Shark,  Enterprise,  Ac .  190 

Steamers — Missouri,  &c .  1700 

Merchantmen,  &c—  Steamship,  British  Queen  .  2300 

„  „  Great  Western .  1750 

Ship  Cornelia  .  1005 

„  Roscius  .  1030 

„  Garrick  .  995 

„  Sheridan  . 995 

„  Siddons  . .  995 

„  Patrick  Henry  .  808 

Stephen  Whitney .  800 

Canal  Boats— Erie  Canal  .  50 

,.  „  Enlarged .  150 

Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal .  180 
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of  twenty  ships  of  the  first  class,  with  a  large  capacity  for  freight,  and  elegant  accommo¬ 
dations  for  passengers  ;  and  one  vessel  sails  from  each  place  every  sixth  day.  The  New 
York  and  London  packets  consist  of  twelve  large  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place 
every  ten  days.  One  line  of  the  New  York  and  Havre  packets  consists  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  first  class,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place  every  eight  days ;  another  line,  of  six 
ships,  sails  from  each  place  monthly.  Lines  of  sailing  .and  of  steam,  packets  are  also 
established  to  all  the  important  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  There  are  also 
lines  to  some  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South  America. 

The  most  splendid  public  edifice  in  the  city  is  the  Merchants’  Exchange,  in  Wall- 
street.  It  covers  the  whole  space  between  Wall,  William,  Exchange,  and  St.  William 
streets,  is  constructed  of  blue  Quincy  granite,  and  is  200  feet  long  by  171  and  144  feet 
wide,  and  seventy-seven  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  cornice,  and  1 24  feet  to  the  top  of 
the  dome.  The  front,  on  Wall-street,  lias  a  recessed  portico  of  eighteen  columns,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  each  consisting  of  one  block  of  stone 
weighing  forty-three  tons.  The  centre,  or  exchange  room,  is  circular,  and  eighty  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  four  recesses,  and  the  whole,  breadth  is  100  feet,  and  the  height  eighty 
feet.  The  custom-house  is  a  magnificent  Doric  edifice  of  white  marble.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  General  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  200  feet  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  high.  Each 
of  the  north  and  south  fronts  has  a  portico  of  eight  columns,  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  The  great  business  hall  is  a  splendid  circular  room, 
of  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  with  recesses  and  galleries.  Exclusive  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands,  and  of  its  furniture,  it  cost  950,000  dollars.  The  entire  cost,  including  the 
ground,  is'estimated  at  1,175,000  dollars.  Both  the  above  buildings  are  fireproof. 

The  City  Ilall,  a  richly  ornamented  structure,  stands  in  the  middle  of  tlie  park,  where 
it  appears  to  great  advantage.  It  is  216  feet  long,  and  105  broad,  and  has  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders  rising  above  each  other.  The  front  and  both  ends  above 
the  basement  arc  built  of  white  marble  ;  the  back  of  brown  freestone.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Justice.  A  largo  hrick  building  behind 
the  City  Hall  contains  numerous  public  offices  and  courts,  and  the  hall  of  the  American  In¬ 
stitute,  with  its  library  and  models  of  machinery. 

The  Hall  of  Justice,  situated  between  Leonard,  Elm,  Franklin,  and  Centre  streets,  is 
an  imposing  granite  building,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  House  of  Detention  or  Prison 
adjoins  it. 

The  Hall  of  the  University-of  New  York  stands  on  Washington-square.  It  is  a  hand¬ 
some,  and  rather  rich  Gothic  structure,  180  feet  long,  by  100  feet  wide.  Columbia  College 
is  a  handsome  building,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Trinity  Church,  on  Broad¬ 
way,  fronting  Wall-street,  is  another  imposing  and  florid  Gothic  structure.  St  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  with  a  steeple  234  feet  high  ;  and  St.  lohn’s  Episcopal 
Church,  on  St.  Jolm’s-square,  with  a  steeple  240  feet  high  ;  the  Dutch  Church,  on  Wash- 
ington-squarc,  is  a  splendid  Gothic  building  ;  and  many  other  churches,  as  the  French  Pro¬ 
testant  Church,  in  Franklin-street,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Prince-street,  the  Society 
Library,  Gothic  Hall,  and  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  and  the  Baptist 
Church,  in  Broomc-street,  are  among  the  other  edifices  which  justly  adorn  New  York,  and 
of  which  the  citizens  may  very  pardonably  be  proud. 

Of  the  numerous  large  hotels,  the  Astor  House,  Broadway,  is  the  most  distinguished.  It 
Is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  and  contains  390  rooms.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  largest  hotel 
in  the  world. 

Of  the  public  places,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  arc  the  Battery,  a  beautiful  public 
ground,  on  the  south  point  of  the  island,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  containing  eleven  acres  ; 
the  park,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  containing  ten  acres  and  three- 
quarters,  laid  out  with  walks,  shaded  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  a  neat  iron  fence, 
and  a  large  fountain,  supplied  by  the  Croton  water  ;  St.  John’s-square,  in  the  west  part  of 
the  city,  containing  four  acres,  laid  out  with  walks  and  trees,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence  ;  Wasliington-square,  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city  hall,  containing  nine  acres 
and  three-quarters  ;  Union-square,  with  an  elliptical  enclosure,  at  the  termination  of  Broad¬ 
way  on  the  north,  and  ornamented  by  a  fountain,  supplied  by  the  Croton  water. 
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Most  of  the  streets,  stores,  and  other  buildings  of  the  city  arc  lighted  with  gas.  The 
expense  of  gas  and  lamps,  in  1840,  was  120,676  dollars ;  of  city  watch,  was  223,950 
dollars  j  and  of  cleaning  the  streets,  149,931  dollars. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  City  Returns,  fyc. 


An  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  value  of  sales  of  articles  of  country  produce  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants 


Fresh  Beef  .  ....  .  . 

„  Veal  . 

„  Mutton  and  Lamb  .... 

„  Pork  ....... 

„  Poultry,  Game,  Eggs,  &c.  .... 

Salted  Beef,  Pork,  and  Hams  .  .... 

Vegetables  and  Fruit  .  .  .  .... 

Milk . 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  Lard  .  .  .... 

Flour,  Meal,  and  other  Breadstuff's  .  . 

Ilay  and  Oats  ....  .... 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal),  exclusive  of  steam  fuel 

Articles  not  enumerated,  not  including  any  building  materials. 


dollars. 

1,470,000 

365,000 

335,000 

600,000 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 

3,000,000 

750,000 

2,500,000 

580,000 


Total  value  .  .  15,600,000 

The  Harlem  railroad  extends  from  the  City  Hall  through  Centre-street  to  Broome- 
street ;  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  Bowery,  where  it  turns  again  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  follows  the  Bowery  to  the  fourth  Avenue,  on  which  it  extends  to  Harlem,  eight  miles  ; 
and  it  is  continued  several  miles  further  to  Fordhatn.  A  part  of  its  course  is  a  deep  cut 
through  solid  rock,  with  a  short  tunnel  and  high  embankments.  It  has  a  double  track  the 
whole  length,  and  is  the  most  expensive  railroad,  for  the  distance,  in  the  United  States. 
—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Columbia  College,  founded  in  1750,  has  a  president,  ten  professors,  about  140  students, 
and  about  14,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  New  York  University  was  founded  in 
1831,  and  has  a  chancellor,  and  twelve  professors,  about  125  students,  and  a  good  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  established  in  1819,  hjis  five  professors,  and  seventy-five  students,  and  7260  volumes 
in  its  library.  The  New  York  Theological  Seminary,  instituted  in  1836,  has  three 
ordi  nary,  ana  four  extraordinary  professors,  108  students,  and  a  library  of  16,000  volumes. 
The  Public  School  Society  had  under  its  direction,  in  May,  1840,  sixteen  schools,  with  male 
and  female  and  primary  departments  ;  and  forty- six  primary  schools,  and  22,955  scholars. 
The  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  in  Madison-strect,  instructs  about  450  girls.  The  Me¬ 
chanics’  School,  in  Crosby -street,  has  550  pupils.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  School  is 
another  useful  institution.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  the  New  York  Eye 
Infirmary  ;  the  New  York  Hospital ;  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum  j  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  are  all  creditable  to  the  city,  and  to  its  government  and  people. 

The  New  York  Society  Library,  in  Broadway,  has  35,000  volumes  ;  the  New  York  His¬ 
torical  Society  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  with  numerous  coins  and  medals  ;  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has  a  library  and  museum  ;  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
containing  the  sculpture  and  statuary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  has  a  collection  of  the 
paintings  of  living  artists  ;  Clinton  Hall  Association,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  for  the  special  benefit  of  merchants’ 
clerks,  with  a  library  of  about  23,000  volumes,  and  an  annual  course  of  lectures  through 
the  winter ;  the  Apprentices’  Library  has  12,000  volumes,  for  the  use  of  1800  apprentices  ; 
the  American  Institute  holds  an  annual  fair,  and  distributes  premiums  ;  the  New  York 
Lyceum,  with  a  library  and  reading-room. 

The  American  Bible  Society  ;  the  American  Tract  Society  ;  the  Home  Missionary 
Society;  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  ;  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
(Baptist)  ;  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  arc  among  the  many  institutions  which 
distinguish  New  York. 
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There  r..rc  168  places  of  worship  in  the  city,  viz  :  thirteen  Dutch  Reformed,  two  German 
Reformed,  twenty-seven  Episcopal,  twenty-four  Presbyterian,  three  Congregational,  three 
Reformed  Presbyterian,  four  Associate  Reformed,  three  Associate  churches,  eighteen  Bap¬ 
tist,  one  Welch  Baptist,  seventeen  Methodist  Episcopal,  one  Indian  Methodist,  three  Asso¬ 
ciate  Protestant  Methodist,  two  Primitive  Methodist,  one  Calvinistic  Methodist,  one  German 
Methodist,  three  Lutheran,  one  Moravian,  four  Friends,  three  Univcrsalists,  two  Unitarian, 
one  Mariners,  eleven  Roman  Catholic,  seven  Jews’  Synagogues,  two  New  Jerusalem,  one 
Christian,  one  Providence  Chapel,  one  Congregation  of  Disciples,  one  Congregation  of 
Primitive  Christians,  one  Mormon,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  nine  African,  viz.,  one 
Episcopal,  two  Baptist,  two  Presbyterian,  and  four  Methodist. 

The  number  of  banks  is"  about  thirty,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  30,000,000 
dollars  ;  ten  marine  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  3,800,000  dollars  ;  twenty-two 
lire  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  6,360,000  dollars.  There  are  four  banks  for 
savings.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  city,  417  commercial  houses,  and  918  commission 
houses,  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  45.941,200  dollars;  3620  retail  dry 
goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  14,648,595  dollars;  sixty-one  lumber-yards,  with 
a  capital  of  731,500  dollars ;  four  furnaces  have  a  capital  of  23,000  dollars  ;  machinery  ma¬ 
nufactured  to  the  value  of  1,150,000  dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  135,300  dollars  ;  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  932,760  dollars;  of  various  metals,  1,087,800  dollars;  eighteen  cotton  factories, 
and  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 61,300  dollars ;  one  spermaceti 
oil  and  candle  factory,  capital  1 00,000  dollars ;  eleven  distilleries,  and  fifteen  breweries, 
with  a  total  capital  of  575,076  dollars;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  with  a  capital  of  648,650 
dollars ;  three  glass  factories,  and  six  glass-cutting  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  53,000 
dollars  ;  one  paper  factory  ;  seven  sugar  refineries,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  385,000 
dollars  ;  rope  walks,  capital  9800  dollars  ;  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills,  Capital  146,800 
dollars  ;  cabinet  furniture  to  the  amount  of  916,675  dollars.  There  were  built  542  brick 
and  stone,  and  fifty-nine  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of  1,889,100  dollars  ;  113  printing 
offices,  forty-three  binderies,  ten  daily,  forty-five  weekly,  and  five  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  twenty-eight  periodicals,  employed  2029  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,285,320  dollars. 
Total  capital  in  manufactures,  1 1,228,894  dollars.  There  were  four  colleges,  430  students, 
148  academies  or  grammar  schools,  7207  scholars,  209  common  and  primary  schools, 
32,867  scholars. — Official  llcturns,  U.S.  Gaz. 

The  city  liar  ix  theatres,  two  museums,  and  numerous  other  places  of  amusement. 
Four  steam  fer.  '  ply  from  the  city  to  Brooklyn,  three  to  Williamsburg,  two  to  Jersey 
City,  and  three  to  Hoboken. 

The  government  of  New  York  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  common  council.  The 
city  is  divided  into  seventeen  wards,  each  of  which  elects  an  alderman,  an  assistant  alder¬ 
man,  two  assessors,  one  collector,  and  two  constables. 

New  York  was  settled  in  1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1623  they  built  a  fort  at  the  south 
point  of  the  island,  and  in  1642  a  Dutch  church  within  the  fort.  In  1664  it  w’as  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  English.  In  1688,  the  assessors’  valuation  of  property  in  the  whole  city  was 
78,231/.  The  British  had  possession  of  the  city  during  most  of  the  revolutionary  war.  They 
evacuated  it-,  November,  25th,  1783,  when  the  troops  under  General  Washington  entered 
it.  The  first  congress  met  here  in  1785  ;  and  here  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  first 
President  offthe  United  States,  April  30th,  1789.  The  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  1795  and 
1805;  and  the  cholera  in  1832,  when  2467  persons  died  in  July,  and  2206  in  August. 
On  the  night  of  December  16th,  1835,  a  dreadful  fire  swept  over  forty  acres,  covered  with 
stores  filled  with  valuable  merchandise,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
18,000,000  dollars.  The  burnt  district  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  with  increased  convenience 
and  beauty. —  U.S.  Gaz. —  Y'urious  lichirns  and  Accounts. 

Of  the  many  and  expensive  public  works  undertaken  and  executed  by  the  city 
authorities  is  the  Croton  water-works :  a  gigantic  aqueduct  commencing  at  the  Croton 
river,  five  miles  from  the  Hudson  river.  The  darr.  is  250  feet  long,  seventy  wide  at 
bottom,  and  seven  at  top,  and  forty  feet  high,  built  of  stone  and  cement.  It  elevates  the 
water,  so  ns  to  form  a  pond  five  miles  long,  covering  400  acres,  and  contains  500,000,000 
gallons  of  'water.  From  this  dam  the  aqueduct  is  continued  in  some  parts  by  tun¬ 
nelling  through  solid  rocks,  and  crossing  valleys  by  embankments,  and  brooks  by  ducts, 
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to  the  Harlem  river,  a  distance  of  thirty-three  miles.  “  It  is  built  of  stone,  brick,  and 
cement,  arched  over  and  under,  six  feet  nine  inches  wide  at  bottom,  seven  feet  five  inches 
at  the  top  of  the  side-walls,  and  eight  feet  five  inches  high,  has  a  descent  of  thirteen  inches 
and  a  quarter  per  mile,  and  will  discharge  60,000,000  of  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  will  cross  the  Harlem  river  on  a  magnificent  stone  bridge,  1450  feet  long,  with  fourteen 
piers,  eight  of  eighty  feet  span,  and  seven  of  fifty  feet  span,  114  feet  from  high-tide  water 
to  the  top,  and  which  will  cost  more  than  900,000  dollars.  This  bridge  is  in  progress, 
and  for  the  present  the  water  is  brought  across  the  river  in  an  iron  pipe,  laid  as  an  inverted 
syphon.  The  receiving  reservoir  is  at  86th  street,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  Croton 
dam,  and  covers  thirty-five  acres,  and  contains  150,000,000  of  gallons.  The  water  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  distributing  reservoir  on  Murray’s  hill,  40th  street,  in  iron  pipes.  It  covers 
four  acres,  and  is  built  of  stone  and  cement,  forty-three  feet  high  above  the  street,  and 
holds  20,000,000  of  gallons.  Thence  the  water  is  distributed  over  the  city  in  iron 
pipes,  laid  so  deep  under  ground  as  to  he  secure  from  frost.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work 
will  he  about  12, 000, >'00  dollars.  The  water  is  of  the  finest  kind  of  river  water.  No  city 
in  the  world  is  now  more  plentifully  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water  than  the  city 
of  New  York  ;  and  the  supply  would  he  abundant,  if  the  population  were  fiye  times  its 
present  number.” — V.  <S'.  Gaz. 

Brooklyn  is  situated  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  "Population,  in  1810,  4402;  in  1820,  7175;  in  1830,  15,396;  in  1840, 
36,233.  Employed  in  commerce,  1673;  in  manufactures  anil  trades,  4666;  navigating 
the  ocean.  978;  ditto  canals  and  rivers,  302;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  307. — 
Official  Returns:  It  is  separated  from  New  York  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  wide,  generally  called  the  East  river,  which  connects  the  hay  of  New  York  with  Long 
Island  sound.  Brooklyn  is  regularly  laid  out.  The  streets,  with  the  exception  of  Fulton- 
strcct,  are  generally  straight,  sixty  feet  wide,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Some 
of  the  streets  have  a  greater  width.  I'ulton-strect,  the  principal  thoroughfare,  though 
crooked,  has  been  -widened  to  an  ample  breadth;  the  old  houses  with  which  it  was  formerly 
lined  near  the  ferry,  have  been  replaced  by  rows  of  lofty  brick  buildings,  and  present  ^ 

an  entrance  to  the  city  quite  as  imposing  as  any  entrance  to  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
is  considered  one  of- the  best  built  cities  in  the  United  States.  Its  beautiful  situation,  good 
air,  and  excellent  water,  have  made  it  a  favourite  place  of  residence  to  many  who  do  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  York,  as  it  is  nearer  to  the  centre  of  trade,  than  residences  in  the  upper  parts 
of  the  city.  The  increase  of  population,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  20,917.  Brooklyn  is 
connected  with  New  York  by  four  steam  femes,  on  each  of  which  several  commodious 
boats  continually  ply.  The  time  of  crossing  is  generally  from  four  to  five  minutes. 
Brooklyn  is  divided  into  nine  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  common  council. 

It  had,  in  1840,  thirty  churches — seven  Presbyterian,  seven  Episcopal,'  three  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed,  two  Baptist,  seven  Methodist,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Friends. 

It  has  tlu-ee  hanks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars,  besides  a  savings  hank. 
There  are  three  insurance  companies,  with  a  total  capital  of  452,000  dollars.  The  Lyceum, 
in  Washington-strcot,  is  a  handsome  granite  building,  with  a  spacious  lecture  room.  The 
library,  with  3000  volumes,  lias  a  good  reading  room,  open  daily.  The  Hamilton  Lite¬ 
rary  Association,  composed  of  young  men,  is  a  useful  institution. 

There  wore,  in  1840,  five  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital  109,500  dollars;  154  re¬ 
tail  stores,  capital  353,000  dollars;  several  lumber  yards,  capital  40,000  dollars  ;  products 
of  the  dairy,  197,000  dollars;  machinery,  182,000  dollars;  lnits  and  caps,  102,000  dollars; 
one  tannery,  manufacture  of  leather,  162,600  dollars;  five  distilleries,  one  brewery,  capital 
357,000  dollars;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  322,000  dollars;  one  glass  house,  employing 
J00  persons,  capital  15,000  dollars;  four  rope  walks,  capital  65,000  dollars;  three  printing 
offices,  one  daily,  two  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
1,386,500  dollars.  Nineteen  academies,  1121  students,  thirty-eight  schools,  4683  scho¬ 
lars.—  Official  Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yard,  situated  on  Wallahout  hay,  covers  forty  acres  of  ground, 
inclosed  by  a  brick  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  contains  two  large  ship  houses,  seven  extensive 
timber  sheds,  built  of  brick,  and  several  workshops,  offices  for  the  officers,  and  extensive 
storehouses.  A  dry  dock  will  soon  he  constructed  at  this  place.  Connected  with  the  Navy 
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Yard  is  the  United  States  Naval  Lyceum,  a  flourishing  institution,  which  has  a  valuable 
library  and  museum.  The  Naval  Hospital  occupies  a  commanding  eminence,  half  a  mile 
cast  of  the  Navy  Yard,  and  has  a  large  building,  surrounded  by  thirty-three  acres  of  culti¬ 
vated  ground,  inclosed  by  a  brick  wall.  The  Atlantic  Dock  Company  are  constructing  a 
large  basin,  within  Red  Hook  Point,  which  will  contain  forty-two  and  a  half  acres,  and  the 
outside  pier  of  which  will  extend  3000  feet,  fronting  on  Buttermilk  channel,  and  the  depth 
of  which  will  accommodate  the  largest  ships;  the  whole  estimated  to  cost  624,527  dollars. 
This  additional  wharf  room  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  docks  at  New 
York.  At  the  foot  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  the  finest  water  is  obtained  from  wells  and  reser¬ 
voirs  for  the  supply  of  the  shipping  of  New  York  harbour. —  U.  S.  Gas. 

Governor’s  Island  is  situated  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  3200  feet  south  of  the 
Battery,  and  contains  seventy  acres  of  ground,  belonging  to  the  United  States.  Castle 
Williams,  which  stands  on  the  north-west  point  of  the  island,  is  a  round  tower,  600  feet  in 
circumference  and  sixty  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  cannon;  Fort  Columbus,  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  island,  mounts  105  heavy  cannon,  and  a  battery  on  the  south-west  part,  com¬ 
manding  the  entrance  through  Buttermilk  channel.  There  are  extensive  barracks,  with 
houses  for  the  officers,  occupied  by  a  small  garrison. 

Statf.n  Island  lies,  at  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  from  four  to  eight  wide,  and  is  divided  into  four  townships. 
The  surface  towards  the  north  is  hilly,  but  more  level  to  the  south.  Richmond  hill  is  ele¬ 
vated  307  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  extensive  and  beautiful, 
commanding  the  city  of  New  York,  with  its  harbour,  islands,  and  fortifications,  Long 
Island,  and  the  shores  of  New  Jersey,  together  with  the  lower  bay,  and  a  wide  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic,  continually  enlivened  by  numerous  vessels  an  1  steamboats.  Several  steam 
ferry-boats  are  continually  plying  between  the  island  and  file  city  of  New 'York;  and  tho 
steamboats  which  ply  to  Newark  stop  at  several  landing  plao's  on  its  north  side.  Scale 
and  shell-fish  are  taken  on  its  shores. —  V.  S.  Gas. 

Long  Island  is  situated  between  tho  Atlantic  on  thu  south  and  Long  Island  sound  on 
the  north,  off  the  coast  of  Connecticut.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  its  area  is 
about  1500  square  miles.  A  chain  of  hills  runs  from  west  to  east,  on  the  north  of  which 
the  surface  is  somewhat  hilly  and  broken  ;  on  the  south  it  is  level.  The  north  shore 
is  rather  bold;  on  the  south  it  is  a  beach  of  sand  and  gravel,  inclosing  bays,  with  various 
inlets,  admitting  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  and  abounding  with  fine  shell  and  other 
fish.  At  the  east  end  is  Gardiner’s  bay  and  island,  and  Montauk  point,  a  bold  promontory, 
on  which  is  a  lighthouse.  The  north  shore  has  several  lighthouses. 

The  census  of  1840  shows,  that  the  population  of  Long  Island  had  increased  nearly 
sixty  per  cent  in  ten  years,  or  more  than  twice  the  average  per  cent  increase  of  the  whole 
state.  The  following  has  been  the  population  of  the  island  at  each  census  taken  during  the 
present  century : — 


Progress  of  Population  in  the  several  Counties  of  the  Island. 


The  construction  of  the  Long  Island  railroad  will  greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
island.  Its  population  now  is  greater  than  that  of  cither  of  the  states  of  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware,  or  Arkansas. 

Long  Island  Soii-.o  is  a  large  body  of  water  extending  the  entire  length  of  Long 
Island,  and  separates  it  iom  Connecticut.  It  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  on  the  east 
by  a  rapid  strait,  and  west  by  the  East  river  and  New  York  bay.  Its  breadth  is  from  two 
to  twenty  miles,  and  its  length  110. 
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TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  early  trade  of  New  York  commenced  with  the  first  voyages  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  River  Hudson,  and  the  settlement  of  Beaver  Wyth,  now  Alban}',  in  the 
year  1623,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  European  wares  for  the  skins  of  the 
beaver  and  of  other  wild  animals.  The  Swedes  and  Fins,  who  had  settled  on 
some  of  the  lands  on  the  Hudson,  became  agriculturists;  but  the  Dutch  did 
little  more  than  carry  on  trade  and  navigation.  So  tardy,  however,  were  their 
voyages,  that  we  are  informed  that  they  sailed  from  Holland  in  the  beginning  _ 
of  the  summer  of  one  year,  with  a  cargo  of  assorted  European  goods,  to  New 
Netherlands,  and  returned  with  furs,  wood,  &c.,  during  th?  summer  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

When  Governor  Stuyvesant  surrendered  to  General  Nichol).  Wew  Amstel,  now 
New  York,  consisted  of  several  narrow  streets  lined  wil’:  lov  houses.  Smith, 
in  his  “  History  of  New  York,”  printed  in  17 57a  says,  “The  city  of  New  York  con- 
sicts  of  about  2500  buildings;  it  is  a  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
No  part  of  America  is  better  supplied  with  markets,  abounding  with  greater 
plenty  and  variety.  We  have  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  butter,  wild  fowl,  venison, 
fish,  roots  and  herbs  of  all  kinds  in  their  seasons.  Our  oysters  are  a  considerable 
article  in  the  support  of  the  poor;  their  beds  are  within  sight  of  the  town.  A 
fleet  of  200  small  craft  are  seen  there  at  a  time,  when  the  weather  is  mild  in 
.winter,  and  this  single  article  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  about  20001. 
This  city  is  the  metropolis  and  great  mart  of  the  province,  and,  by  its  commodious 
situation  commands  also  the  trade  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  and  that 
of  East  Jersey.  No  season  prevents  our  ships  from  launching  into  the  ocean. 
During  the  greatest  severity  cf  winter  an  equal,  unrestrained  activity  runs  through 
all  ranks,  orders,  and  employments.  The  inhabitant/*  of  the  city  of  New  York 
are  a  mixed  people,  but  mostly  descended  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers.” 
(The  population  in  1756  being  about  13,500  souls,  including  about  2500  negroes.) 
“The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  is  under  the  government  of  a  mayor, 
recorder,  seven  aldermen,  and  as  many  assistants  and  common  counc-ilmen.  The 
mayor,  sheriff, and  coroner,  are  annually  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  recorder 
has  a  patent  during  pleasure.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  nearly 
2000/.”  We  have  few  statistical  data  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  at  this 
period.  Comparing  it  with  the  population  of  the  city  and  of  the  province,  it  certainty 
was,  in  its  various  branches,  of  great  magnitude.  Tlvs  imports  were,  manufactures 
from  England ;  tea  to  the  value  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  East  India  Company ; 
wines  from  Madeira  and  Portugal.  The  paymehtc-  were  made  in  dollars,  received 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  dyewoods,  rum,  sugars,  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  received  in  payment  for  provisions  sold  in  those  countries  by  the  merchants 
of  New  York ;  and  in  fins,  wood,  &c.,  received  in  exchange  for  British  and  East 
and  West  Indian  wares,  and  in  flax  seed  ;  of  which  latter  there  were  shipped  for 
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Ireland,  between  the  9th  of  December,  1755,  and  the  23rd  of  February  following, 
12,528  hogsheads ;  during  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1756,  23  ships, 
22  brigs,  45  brigantines,  31  sloops,  and  11  schooners,  entered;  and  36  ships,  28 
brigs,  58  brigantines,  150  sloops,  and  14  schooners,  sailed  from  the  port  of  New 
York.  Copper  ore  mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  shipped  from  New  York,  was  sold 
for  40/.  per  ton  at  Bristol :  6731  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  were  exported, 
besides  grain,  enumerated  by  bushels,  and  not  by  tons.  About  800  pipes  of 
Madeira  were  imported  annually,  in  payment  for  which  Indian  corn,  flour,  timber 
and  other  articles  sent  to  Portugal  and  Madeira.  2654  barrels  of  tar  were 
brought  from  North  Carolina  were  among  the  exports.  Before  1756  about  80,000 
barrels  of  flour  from  America  were  exported.  {See  general  view  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  America  hereafter.') 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  New  York,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
its  navigation  and  trade  are  chiefly  owing  to  its  situation  and  its  port,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  magnificent  navigable  river,  and  to  the  great  advantages  of  the  com¬ 
munication  which  has  been  extended  from  the  Hudson,  by  canals  and  by  rail¬ 
roads,  to  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  northern  and  western  regions  of 
America.  '• 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  at  the  Port  of  New  York, 
from  1810  to  1840,  inclusive  j  from  Official  Authority.  . 


In  addition  to  these  arrivals,  which  are  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  there  are 
about  1050  schooners,  sloops,  &c.,  employed  in  coasting  inland,  not  included  in  the  above, 
averaging  about  seventy-five  tons,  making  78,750  tons.  These  vessels  are  here  probably 
every  week  during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  about  seventy-five  steamboats,  which 
probably  are  here  about  every  other  day  ;  tonnage,  30,760. 


Number  of  Foreign  Arrivals,  from  1830  to  1840.-' 


Number. 
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Arrivals  at  New  York  from  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Year  1833. 


Statement  of  Arrivals  at  the  Port  of  New  York  from  Foreign  Countries  in  the  Year  1841, 
prepared  by  Mr.  Thorn,  of  the  Revenue  Department.  Compared  with  the  Navigation 
of  1840,  there  is  an  increase  of  ninety-one  American  Vessels,  twenty-seven  British, 
fifteen  Swedish,  four  Dutch,  three  Danish,  &c.  Of  French  vessels  there  are  eight  less 
than  in  1 840. 


Number  of  Coastwise  Arrivals  in  1840. — Ships,  157;  barks,  29;  brigs,  .754;  schooners, 
2921  j  total,  3661  ;  which,  added  to  the  foreign,  1953,  makes  a  total  for  the  year,  of 
5614  ;  total  number  last  year,  6487  ;  decrease,  873. 

In  the  above,  there  are  no  sloops  included,  which,  if  added  to  the  many  schooners  from 
Philadelphia  and  Virginia,  with  wood  and  coal,  which  are  never  boarded,  (owing  to  the 
remoteness  of  the  points  at  which  they  come  in,)  would  make  the  number  much  greater. 
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Statement  of  tlio  Number  of  Vessels  mul  Passengers  which  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  from  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  Year  1843,  by  Mr.  Thorn,  United  States 
revenue  boarding-officer  : — 


The  uumhi  of  p  who  arrived  here  in  1843,  from  foreign  countries,  was  40,302. 


it. Mi'. NT  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Now  York,  for  the  Year  commencing  January  1, 
1843,  and  ending  December  31,  1843,  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1842. 
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Imports  into  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  ending  the  20th  of  September. 


'2,1 )  M  >  ,-l  h) 


lfi,!)5!i.7*K  i 
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Tlie  decrease  in  free  goods  is  mostly  in  specie.  The  total  increase  in  consumable  goods 
is  above  ]  16  per  cent,  and  the  duties  collected  have  been  as  follow  : — 

Customs  Duties,  Port  of. New  York,  1843  and  1844. 


years. 

|  Fourth  Quarter.  |  Firat  Qlmrtcr.  |  Second  Quarter,  j  Third  Quarter.  | 

TUTA  1.. 

Si:::::::::::::::::: 

2, 534  J  03 

5)537)023 

dollar*. 

2,578,855 

5,478,588 

3? 

l,.1G.r<,4H.l 

3,000,141) 

2,880,733 

.V.IIMS* 

_ H.friT-io 

Exron'rs  from  the  Port  of  Now  York,  for  1843  and  1844. 


1  1KJ, 

1  .  ...  ,MJ  ..  _ 

1  1844 

Doinenlic  i 

VOVA,.. 

Domentu; 

iwcicn 

TOTAt.. 

Fourth  quarter . 

First  quarter . 

Second  quarter . 

ss 

1,47<V178 

2,110,810 

dollar,.. 

o’:185!oko  j 
H,2!H,035  | 

:i)«»o)ouo 

■  11)000)000 

10,010,435 

1  r. ,iin,-mi  !  ai.sw.ni:.  i 

“‘.wjuwT ; 

(1^7  1 1,1 1)7  j 

|  34,331,002 

The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  form  no  index  whatever  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  country;  because  the  proportion  of  the  whole  export  sent  from  this  port  is  so  small,  and 
fluctuate®  to  so  great  an  extent.  The  imparts,  on  the  othe^mnd,  form  very  generally  two- 
thirds  oi  the  whole  amount  brought  into  the  United  The  drawback  on  imported 

goods  has  been  as  follows  : — 


Drawkack  on  Foreign  Goods  Re-exported  from  New  York. 


YEAH  s. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

First  Quarter. 

Second  Quarter. 

Tli.rd  Quarter. 

1  07  A ... 

..... 

dollar". 

dollar*. 

113,892 

172,035 

Value  of  Quarterly  and  Annual  Imports  into  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Y  15  A  R  S. 

First  Quarter, 

Second  Quarter. 

Third  Quarter. 

Fourth  Quarter. 

Tor  A 1.. 

830.., . . . 

18,037^078 

1G.40U4I 

2MI08I8 

10.040.780 

2o)f,H7)o30  | 

m!o3o!nu.p>  1 

37^037,582 

17.807,200 

21,015.547 

22,748,183 

10,047,872 

io!iii!oio  ! 

19,010,357  ' 

to, 970,281 
21,079,873 

33*491*833 

30,052,430 

12,004,98/) 

21,0*9,530 

23/2K5,02(! 

1  V»*4.*55,7  4r> 
20,090,218 

00,9  lYit-U 
70,875,370 

J1h)hho)|9I 

“7,21  V2U 

7 5  208*0*13 

50, 308)520 
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Note. — The  imports  of  tlie  second  and  third  quarter  of  1844  have  been  larger,  it 
appears,  than  in  any  year  since  1839.  Those  goods  have  been,  added  to  the  increased 
production  of  American  manufacturers,  greater  than  can  find  sale;  and  the  dependence 
upon  bank  facilities  to  work  them  oil’,  has  increased  the  business  of  the  institutions. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Cases  of  the  principal  Merchandise  Exported 
from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  the  Packet  Ships,  during  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


ARTICl.KS.  |  19.19 

1910 

18,1  ’ 

Woollens . 

Silk*  anti  Woolens . 

Silk  ami  Cotton . 

Divers  kind* . 

Total  . 1 

Wine . 1 

Watches  nmt  lcweilery . i 

Jgj 

l 

ll 

•11,71(1 

2K.225 

91,922 

So, 970 

1, 3G3.4M  | 

Hates  of  Commission  adopted,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  and  allowed  by  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  no  agreement  exists  to  the  contrary. 


ON  FOREUfN  BUSINESS.  per  c 

Sale  or  purchase  of  *tooka . 

Sale  or*purcha*t‘  of  specie .  ... 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  with  funds  in 
hand;  ou  the  aggregate  amount  of  costa  and 

Drawing  or  endorsing  hills  in  all  cases . 

Vessels — selling  or  purchasing . 

Freight,  procuring . . 

Collecting  freight  or  general  average  .. 

amount  insured . . . . . . 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  al 
premium  exceeds  lu  per  cent 


Collecting  dividends  on  slock . 

(!  lUcctiog  delayed  or  litigated  accounts .  ; 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losses .  •. 

Receiving  and  paying  monies,  from  which  no  other 

commission  is  derived . ] 

Remittances  in  hills,  in  all  cases . . . . 

Landing  and  re-shipping  goods  from  vessels  iu  dn* 

tress— on  the  value .  : 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods  entered  at  the  custom 

house— on  the  value .  1 

And  ou  responsibilities  incurred .  ; 


ON  INLAND  BUSINESS,  pc 

Sale  nf  merchandise . 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  or  accept! 
for  purchases,  without  funds  or  propet  ty  in  ha 

Sale  or  purchase  of  slock . 

Sale  or  purchase  of  specie . 

hale  or  purchase  of  hills  of  exchange,  without  e 

Sale  or  purchase  of  bank  note's,  or  drafts,  not  ctirre 

Selling  and  endorsing  bills  of  exchange . 

\  esseis,  selling  or  purchasing... 

Chartering,  to  procei  d  *•*  • 


Effecting  marine  11 . - . . 

premium  docs  not  exceed  lo  j 

nmoniit  insured . 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  < 
premium  exceeds  ]0  per  coin1  o 


the  amount  of 


1  Remittances  in  ail  cases, 


“  The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  the  guarantee  of  debts  for  sales  on  credit, 
strive,  brokerage,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire, 
unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  ot'  robbery,  theft,  and  other  unavoidable  occurrences,  if 
the  usual  care  bo  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is  in  all  cases  to  he  borne  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  goods.  When  bills  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  are  returned  under  protest,  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same  commission  to  be  charged  as  though  they  were 
duly  honoured.  On  consignments  of  merchandise,  withdrawn  or  re-shipped,  full  commis¬ 
sion  to  he  charged  to  the  extent  of  advances  o»  responsibilities  incurred,  and  half  commis¬ 
sion  on  tho  residue  of  the  value.” 


IIosriTAi,  Monev. — The  first  section  of  “An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
relation  to  the  Marine  Hospital,”  passed  the  I8th  of  April,  1843,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : — From  the  master  of  every  vessel  from  a  foreign  port,  for  himself, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents;  and  for  every  cabin  passenger,  two  dollars;  for  each  steerage 
passenger,  fifty  -'ents;  and  for  each  mate  and  sailor,  fifty  cents. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  health  commissioner  shall  collect  and  receive  any  money,  tinder 
protest  or  notice  on  the  part  of  the  payer  of  an  intention  to  contest  the  right  of  tho 
stale  to  such  moneys,  it  shall  he  his  duty  to  nay  the  monies  so  received  into  the  treasury 
of  this  state,  making,  at  tho  same  lime,  and  delivering  to  the  treasurer,  a  written  statement 
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of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  same  was  received,  and  the  objections  made  by  the 
payer. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  tbc  duty  of  the  comptroller,  whenever  it  is  ascertained  and 
established,  by  the  judgment  and  decree  of  a  competent  court,  that  the  monies  so  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  treasury,  under  protest,  have  been  illegally  collected,  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  state,  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  such  monies,  in  favour  of  the  party 
entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  The  health  commissioner  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  this  state  public 
monies  collected  by  him  under  protest,  shall  be  saved  harmless  against  the  consequences  of 
any  action  brought  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  monies  so  received  and  paid  :  Provided, 
That  such  health  commissioner  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  the  comptroller  and 
attorney-general  of  any  suit  brought  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  monies  paid  under 
protest,  and  shall  submit  the  management  of  the  suit  to  the  attorney-general ;  and  all  costs 
pud  charges  connected  with  the  defence  of  said  suit  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  suit  was  against  the  people  of  the  state. 

Sec.  5.  The  monies  collected  by  the  late  commissioner,  under  protest,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury;  and  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  apply  to  him  and  the  monies  thus  paid 
into  the  treasury. 

Sec.  6.  Title  one,  of  part  one,  of  chapter  fourteen,  section  twelve,  of  the  Revised  Sta¬ 
tutes,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — The  resident  physician  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  tbc  monies  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

Sec.  7.  The  health  officer  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  report  to 
the  comptroller,  under  oath,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Marine  Hospital;  together 
with  all  the  receipts  and  perquisites  of  his  office,  and  the  items  connected  therewith. 

MARINE  INSURANCE— MINIMUM  PREMIUMS. 


Adopted  ,by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York,  January  1st,  1840,  furnished  for 
the  “Merchants’  Magazine,”  by  Walter  R.  Jones,  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

Risks  from  A/latilic  Ports  to  Europe. 

On  merchandise  and  freights,  from  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  to  a  port  in 

Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October,  and  before  the  l.Otli  of  March .  1 

Ditto  ditto  clearing  on  and  after  tlic  l.Otli  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October  J 
Oil  specie,  from  an  Atlantic  port,  to  a  port  in  Europe  .  J 

Risks  from  Europe  to  Atlantic  Ports. 

On  dry  goods,  hardware,  and  fancy  goods,  each  package  subject  to  separate  average,  if 

required,  from  Havre  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States .  !.j 

On  dry  goods,  from  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  ditto .  I  { 

Ditto,  from  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to  ditto  .  II 

On  hardware  ditto  ditto..... .  '£ 

On  risks  from  ditto  ditto  free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen 

by  stranding,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent  .  1 

On  risks  from  ditto  ditto  from  particular  average,  unless  it  Happen  liy 

stranding,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average  .  } 

On  all  other  risks  from  Europe,  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  specie  excepted..  I  j 
On  specie  from  Europe  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States .  * 

Baltic  Risks  to  and  from  Cuba  and  Atlantic  Ports. 


On  risks  from  Atlantic  ports  in  the  United  States  to  St.  Petersburg . . 

Ditto  from  Cuba  tc  Gottonburg,  and  any  ports  between  that  port  and  St.  Petersburg. . 

Ditto  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  United  States,  sailing  prior  to  August  the  1 5th . 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  August, 

and  prior  to  the  15th  of  September . 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  October . 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  'ailing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October, 


and  prior  to  the  15th  of  October 
Ditto  ditto 


I5tll  of  October. 


n 


ditto 
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European  Risks,  to  and  from  American  Gulf  Ports  in  the  United  States. 

On  risks  from  Europe  to  an  American  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico . P  2 

^',to  ditto,  free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen  by  stranding,  and 

amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average .  I J 

On  merchandise  and  freights,  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  St. 
Mark’s,  and  St.  Joseph's  to  a  port  in  Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October, 

and  before  the  lath  of  March  . . . .  ]  J 

Ditto  ditto,  clearing  on  and  after  the  loth  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October.  I  { 
On  Cotton,  from  Columbus  and  places  below,  to  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph’s,  and  thence 

to  Europe  .  4 

Gulf  risks,  if  clearing  from  the  United  States,  after  the  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  loth 

of  October,  an  addition  of .  J 

For  stopping  at  another  port  in  the  United  States,  on  tile  passage  to  or  from  a  port  in 
Europe,  an  additional  premium  of  .  i 


Coasltvise  and  Rix'cr  Risks  north  of  Florida. 

On  cargo,  from  New  York  to  Darien,  and  other  places  not  above  Macon  . 

Ditto,  vice  v<rsa,  less  J  on  such  part  as  docs  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats . 

Ditto,  ditto  to  Cheraw . 

Ditto,  ditto  to  Augusta  or  Fayetteville  . 

Ditto,  vice  versa,  less  S  on  such  part  as  docs  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats . 

If  on  deck  the  sea  passage,  an  additional  premium  of . 

On  cargo,  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  or  rice  versa,  river  risk . 

On  rice,  from  Savannah,  Charlestown,  Georgetown,  Darien,  or  Wilmington,  to  a  northern 

port  . 

On  other  risks,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  . 

On  risks,  from  nnrtnern  ports  to  ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  except  specie. . ./, . 

On  specie,  cither  way . . . , . . . 

On  risks,  to  or  from  the  Delaware,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  December,  and  prior 

to  the  9th  of  March . 

Ditto,  ditto,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec.. 

Ditto,  to  or  from  Norfolk  and  1’  ortsmouth,  or  vice  versa . 

Ditto,  to  other  places  within  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the 

1st  of  December,  and  prior  to  the  9th  of  March . 

Ditto,  ditto,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec- 

Ditto,  to  or  from  ports  north  and  east  of  Cape  Cod  . 


H 

Tl 

f 

•i 

i 

a 

1 

t 

i 
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Coastwise  Risks  to  and  from  Ports  west  of  Florida. 

From  a  northern  port  to  Key  West,  and  at  any  other  place  west  of  that  port,  and  not 

west  of  New  Orleans,  by  ships  and  brigs,  against  total  loss  only,  or  with  average .  2 

Ditto,  ditto,  by  schooners  and  sloops  .  2J 

O11  freights  and  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  to  a  northern  port  in  the 

United  States,  excepting  on  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco .  1} 

On  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  liable  to  damage  .  1 J 

On  sugar  and  molasses,  from  a  plantation  above  or  below  New  Oilcans  to  ditto .  15 

On  risks  from  Key  West,  and  places  between  that  port  and  Pensacola,  inclusive,  to  ditto. .  li 

Specie  out,  by  ships  and  brigs,  1  per  cent  ;  back,  by  ditto .  3 

Ditto, _  by  sloops  and  schooners,  I J  percent;  hack  by  ditto .  1 

On  risks  from  a  northern  port  to  Franklin,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity .  2A 

Specie,  either  way  .  I 

Specie  risks  to  be  charged  j  per  cent  additional  premium  by  vessels  clearing  on  and  after 
tbe  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  loth  of  October,  and  other  risks  A  per  cent  in  addition 
to  the  above  rates,  except  New  Orleans. 


River  Risks  west  of  Florida. 

From  Apalachicola  nnd  St.  Joseph’s  to  Columbus,  or  to  any  place 
lumbus . 

From  Mobile  to  places  not  above  Claiborne  . 

From  Mobile  to  places  above  Claiborne  . 


the  river  below  Co- 


ric<\  versa,  J 
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From  New  Orleans  to  places  in  tlie  vicinity  below  New  Orleans . 

Ditto  ditto,  on  the  Mississippi  not  above  Natchez . 

Ditto  ditto  ditto,  above  Natchez  and  not  above  Randolph,  or  to  places  on  the  Red 

River  not  above  Alexandria,  or  to  places  on  the  Black  River  not  above  Harrisonburg,  or 

to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  not  above  Arkansas . 

Ditto  ditto,  on  the  Mississippi  river  above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton,  or  to  places 
on  the  Ohio  river,  or  to  places  on  the  Red  river  above  Alexandria  and  not  above  Natchi¬ 
toches,  or  to  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  not  above  Florence  . 

Ditto  ditto,  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Arkansas,  and  not  above  Little  Rock . 

From  New  Orleans  to  places  above  Alton,  and  to  places  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers 
Ditto  ditto,  to  Huntsville,  and  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  above  the  Muscle  Shoals 

Ditto  ditto,  to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Little  Rock,  and  to  places  on  the 

Red  river  above  Natchitoches  . 

On  risks  from  Natchez,  .and  places  below  it,  to  New  Orleans . . . 

Ditto  from  places  above  Natchez,  and  not  above  Randolph,  to  New  Orleans  . 

Ditto  above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  above  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  the  Ohio  river  to  New  Orleans . . 

Ditto  above  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  or  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi  river,  or 

from  places  on  the  Missouri  river . U 

All  the  abo.  c  premiums  arc  to  be  in  addition  to  the  premiums  for  the  sea  passages,  in  case 
the  risks  are  united. 


if 

3 


Foreign  Ports  in  the.  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  risks  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Vera  Cruz,  quicksilver  excepted _  21 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,  on  quicksilver  .  21 

vice  versa  on  goods,  l| 

On  risks  from  Tampico  and  other  foreign  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  a  northern  port 

in  the  United  States,  on  merchandise  .  2 

rice  versa,  21 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,  on  specie,  1£ 

On  risks  clearing  on  and  after  the  10th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  1.5th' of  October,  an  addi¬ 
tional  premium  of  |  per  cent  on  specie,  and  1  per  cent  on  other  risks. 


West  India  Hishs,  and  Risks  to  Ports  on  the  Main. 

On  risks  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Curacoa,  and  to  all  West  India  ports  not  to 
leeward  of  Porto  Rico  . 

On  specie,  either  way . . . 

On  risks  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  ports  to  leeward  of  Porto  Rico,  including  Ja¬ 
maica,  Cuba,  and  ports  on  the  Main,  north  and  west  of  and  including  Laguira . 

If  from  Ilavanna  or  Matanzas,  with  special  averages,  less  than  the  whole  shipment,  an  ad¬ 
ditional  premium  of  ' . 

On  risks  clearing  after  the  10th  of  July  for  or  from  the  West  India  islands,  on  and  after  the 
15th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  5th  of  October,  an  additional  premium  is  to  he  charged  of 
1  per  cent  on  specie,  and  |  per  cent  on  other  risks. 


South  American  llishs. 

On  risks  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Rio  Grande  or  Buenos  Avrcs .  2 

Ditto  ditto  to  Montevideo  .  I£ 

vice  versa.  1 1 

Ditto  •  ditto  to  other  ports  in  Brazil  .  11 

vice  vena,  1* 

Cape  Horn  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Risks. 

On  risks  to  a  port  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  . .  U 

Ditto  ditto,  with  liberty  of  one  or  more  ports,  an  addition,  outward,  of .  j 

homeward,  1 
out  and  home,  double  rates. 

On  risks  to  a  port  round  Cape  Horn,  if  not  north  of  Lima .  2 

Ditto  ditto,  if  north  of  Lima .  2^ 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 
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On  risks  on  the  return  passages,  the  same  premiums,  except  specie,  ^  per  cent  less  than  other 
merchandise  from  round  Cape  Horn. 

On  risks  (excepting  whaling  risks)  to  ports  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4  per  cent  per 
nnnut.i.  If  to  ports  round  Cape  Horn,  4  per  cent  per  annum.  If  north  of  Lima,  6  per  cent 
per  annum. 

All  renewals  or  extensions  to  he  charged  at  not  less  than  the  new  rates. 

All  risks  on  Jock,  treble  the  under  deck  premiums. 

Risks  on  cargo  by  vessels  hound  round  Cape  Horn  not  to  he  insured  in  scries  of  less  than 
twenty  packages  of  dry  goods,  and  each  description  of  other  goods. 

In  policies  covering  two  passages,  or  on  out  and  home  risks,  the  premiums  for  both  the  single 
passages  are  to  he  united. 

Specie  by  vessels  of  war  not  included  in  the  aforesaid  rates. 

Particular  Averages. 

Cotton  to  be  classed  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  ten  bales  each,  according  to  tbe  succession  of 
the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice,  and  the  average  shall  be  allowed  on  each  parcel  exclu¬ 
sively,  if  amounting  to  five  per  cent  on  such  parcel,  and  not  otherwise.  The  excesses  over  the 
parcels  of  ten  bales  each  to  form  a  separate  class,  and  to  be  subject  to  average,  if  damaged,  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent  on  ten  bales. 

Sugar,  not  less  than  fifty  boxes,  or  twenty  hogsheads,  of  successive  numbers,  as  above,  if 
amounting  to  seven  per  cent. 

Coffee,  not  less  than  one  hundred  hags,  if  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  or  twenty  hogs¬ 
heads  or  fifty  barrels,  if  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  successive  numbers,  ns  above,  or  live 
per  cent  on  the  whole  shipment,  provided  the  whole  shipment  be  not  less  than  two  hundred 
bags. 

Rice,  not  less  than  fifty  tierces,  of  successive  numbers,  as  above. 

Tobacco,  subject  to  ten  per  cent,  average,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  ten  hogsheads,  ditto. 

Tobacco  stems,  not  to  be  insured,  subject  to  a  less  average  than  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
entire  lot. 

Cigars  and  Indian  meal,  not  to  be  insured  subject  to  a  less  average  than  ten  per  cent  on 
the  entire  lot. 

Russia  duck,  diapers,  burlaps,  and  ticklcnburgs,  if  from  Europe,  ten  per  cent  on  the  entire 
lot,  and  average  ten  per  cent. 

Grain,  coastwise,  ditto,  ten  per  cent. 

On  Cargo  to  Marseilles. 

Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  pimento,  warranted  free  from  particular  average,  if  the 
property  is  discharged  at  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

Voyages  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Silks  and  other  dry  goods  to  he  classed  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  ten  packages  each,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  succession  of  the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice;  and  each  kind  of  teas  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  class,  and  to  be  subject  to  average,  as  if  separately  insured,  on  such  of  the  classes  as 
may  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  not  otherwise. 

Citssia  (except  in  boxes)  and  floor  matting,  if  insured  separately  from  other  cargo,  to  be  free 
of  average  under  twenty  per  cent  on  the  entire  lot. 

Warranted  free  from  loss  or  expense  by  capture,  seizure,  or  detention  by  the  Chinese,  and 
also  free  from  loss  by  blockade;  but  if  turned  off,  the  ship  to  proceed  to  a  near  open  port. 

General  Regulations. 

If  goods  are  designated  by  different  marks,  without  being  numbered  successively,  and  the 
average  of  the  marks  do  not  fall  below  the  quantity  on  which  partial  loss  is  allowed  as  above, 
each  mark  may  be  separately  insured. 

Policies  terminating  outwards,  with  a  return  premium— and  policies  with  a  return  premium, 
for  ports  not  used — and  policies  on  time — to  have  the  words  added  after  the  return  of  premium — 
“  no  loss  being  claimed.” 

In  policies  on  time,  with  liberty  to  extend  the  same — such  extension  to  be  for  a  definite 
time,  instead  of  stipulating  to  bring  the  vessel  into  port  under  the  original  agreement.  A  return 
premium,  however,  to  be  allowed  for  each  entire  month  of  the  extended  time  not  used — no  loss 
being  claimed. 

No  conditional  liberties  shall  be  stipulated  for,  unless  the  premium  thereon  is  puid  or  secured 
at  the  time  the  risk  is  taken. 
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No  fire  risk  on  shore  to  be  taken  prior  to  the  inception  of  the  marine  risk,  except  at  a  premium 
of  onc-half  per  cent 

Damaged  goods  to  be  sold  on  the  same  credit  as  the  sound  ;  or  if  sold  for  cash,  the  appraise¬ 
ment  of  sound  value  to  be  for  cash,  and  certificates  of  the  sound  value  and  of  damages  to  be 
under  oath. 

In  cases  of  total  loss,  affidavits  to  be  required  as  to  other  insurances,  and  in  cases  of  claims  for 
returns  of  premiums  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  an  affidavit  to  be  required  stating  the 
fact  on  which  the  claim  is  founded. 

No  damage  to  be  allowed  for  goods  injured  by  spots,  without  evidence  of  actual  contact 


Goods  on  deck  not  covered  by  the  policy  unless  an  additional  premium  thereon  is  paid. 

If  the  risks  commence  at  New  York,  one-quarter  per  cent  to  be  added  to  the  above  rates. 

If  they  go  via  Lake  Ontario,  one-half  per  cent  to  be  added  to  th»  above  rates. 

The  above  dates  to  be  calculated  from  lcaving.the  shipping  port  on  the  lakes. 

Seven  days  to  be  allowed  from  the  day  of  leaving  New  York,  to  reach  the  shipping  place  on 
the  lake. 


INLAND  RISKS. 

From  opening  to  lit  of  Sept. 

From  New  York  to  Providence  "| .  i 

„  Boston ....  Iper  steam,  i .  £ 

„  New  Haven  J .  i 

„  places  on  the  North  River,  above  the  Highlands  i 

„  Buffalo,  via  Erie  Canal .  i 

„  Philadelphia  .  \ 

„  Pittsburg .  £ 

„  Wheeling .  | 

„  Cincinnati  .  I 

„  Louisville .  li 

„  Memphis  .  1$ 

„  Vicksburg  .  IS 

„  Natchez .  2 

„  New  Orleans .  21 

•  „  St.  Louis .  l| 

„  Galena,  viA  Pittsburg . , .  2i 

„  Terra  Haute,  on  the  Wabash  .  1 J 

„  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  .  2 

„  Tuscumbia .  IS 

„  places  over  the  Muscle  Shoals .  2$ 

From  Pittsburg  to  Galena  .  2 

„  St.  Louis  to  Independence;  Mo .  1J 

„  New  York  ditto  via  Pittsburg .  8J 

Pilotage.— For  the  Port  of  New  York  there  are  nine  branch,  and  nine  deputy  pilots,  and  as 
many  registered  boats. 

According  to  the  law  regulating  the  pilotage  of  the  port — 

Section  2.— All  pilots’  bills  shall  be  certified,  before  collected,  by  one  or  more  of  the  said 
commissioners  or  their  secretary,  except  where  a  pilot  receives  his  pilotage  outward-bound  from 
VOL.  III.  2  B 
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the  master  of  tlie  vessel  at  Sandy  Hook,  in  -which  case  the  pilot  shall  report  to  the  said  commis¬ 
sioners  according  to  law. 

4.  — The  said  commissioners  shall  fix  and  determine  the  compensation  of  pilotage  to  oe  received 
by  the  pilots ;  1st,  for  piloting  vessels  from  the  quarantine  to  New  York  ;  2dly,  for  transporting  a 
vessel  from  one  river  to  the  otiicr ;  3dly,  for  hauling  a  vessel  into  the  stream  from  the  wharf  to  her 
anchorage,  or  from  her  anchorage  to  a  wharf. 

5.  — The  pilotage  on  vessels  outward  shall  be  as  follows  for  every  vessel  drawing  less  than 
fourteen  feet  water,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  foot ,  for  every  vessel  drawing  fourteen  feet 
and  less  than  eighteen  feet,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot ;  for  every  vessel  drawing 
eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  two  dollars  and  twenty-live  cents  per  foot ;  and  on  foreign  merchant 
vessels,  not  entitled  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  enter  on  the  same  terms  as  ships  or  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  increased  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the  above  rates. 

Inward. — l'or  piloting  any  merchant  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  and  not  exempted  from  pi¬ 
lotage  by  virtue  of  this  art,  from  the  southward  or  eastward  of  the  white  buoy  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  outer  middle  near  the  bar  to  her  anchorage,  moorings,  or  to  wharf,  for  every  vessel  draw¬ 
ing  less  than  fourteen  feet  of  water,  two  dollars  per  foot  j  drawing  fourteen  feet  and  less  than 
eighteen  feet,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  foot ;  drawing  eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  fobt. 

Fees. — For  piloting  between  tbe  eastward  or  southward  of  the  white  buoy,  and  the  ports  of 
Jersey  citv,  Newark,  I’erth,  Amboy,  or  within  Sandy  Hook — 

per  foot — dollars-  cts. 


Vessels  drawing  less  than  fourteen  feet  .  2  00 

Ditto  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  feet .  2  50 

Ditto  more  than  eighteen  feet .  3  00 

Vessels  of  war  . 5  00 


Vessels  foreign,  not  entering  as  United  States  vessels,  one-fourth  addition. 

Ditto  taken  charge  of  to  the  westward  of  the  white  buoy,  half  pilotage. 

Between  the  1st  days  of  November  and  April,  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  vessels  drawing  ten 
feet  and  upwards,  four' dollars ;  less  than  ten  feet,  two  dollars;  Slid  one-half  of  these  additional 
sums  for  half  pilotage.  Commissioners’  fees  not  charged. 

Hell  Gate  Pilots. 

per  foot — dollars,  cts. 


Fees. —  From  or  to  Sand’s  Point,  for  schooners  or  sloops .  1  50 

'Ditto  ditto  square-rigged  vessels  .  I  75 

From  or  to  Hell  Gate,  for  schooners  or  sloops .  1  00 

Ditto  ditto  square-rigged  vessels  .  I  25 

From  the  1st  day  of  November  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  above,  for  every  ship,  hark,  or  brig .  2  00 

Ditto  ditto  schooner  or  sloop  .  I  00 


AUCTIONS,  SALES,  AND  COMMISSIONS. 

Auctions. — The  system  of  sales  by  auction  is  common  in  New  York  and  other  commercial 
towns  in  the  United  States ;  and  in  most  cases  where  the  law  interposes  between  the  owner  of 
property  and  the  purchaser,  it  directs  the  sales  to  be  made  at  public  auction.  The  object  is  the 
protection  of  him  whose  property  has  been  taken  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  “  Al¬ 
though  public  sales  have  thus  been,  from  time  immemorial,  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  legislators 
and  judges, yet,”  observes  a  writer  on  the  question  of  the  auction  system  of  New  York  in  “  Hunt’s 
Merchants’  Magazine,”  “  as  a  system,  public  auctions  for  the  extensive  sale  ofimported  goods  have 
not  found  favour  with  the  great  mass  of  importers  and  jobbing  merchants  in  this  and  other  cities. 
The  appointment  of  auctioneers  has  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  laws  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  passed,  regulating  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  fixing  the  amount  of  duties  which  they  should  pay  to  the  government.  The  law  of 
1617,  however,  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  created  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  auctions  ;  and  the 
appropriation  afterwards,  by  the  new  constitution,  of  the  duties  to  the  payment  of  the  state  debts, 
gave  character  and  permanency  to  the  system.  For  many  years  after  that,  however,  a  fierce  war¬ 
fare  was  carried  on  between  the  importing  and  jobbing  merchants  and  the  auctioneers. 

“  Strong  applications  were,  in  consequence,  made  to  the  state  legislature  to  repeal  or  alter 
the  auction  laws,  but  the  state  was  reaping  too  great  a  harvest  from  the  auction  duties.,  and  the 
solemn  appropriation  of  the  revenue  from  this  source  afforded  good  ground?  for  not  interfering. 

“In  the  year  1829,  the  committee  of  the  state  senate,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  say  in. 
their  report,  that,  ‘they  assume  it  as  a  principle  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  hardly  :' 
be  questioned,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  sales  by  auction  is  too  important  in  itself,  and  in 
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is; 


its  present  destination  too  sacred,  to  be  lightly  given  up.’  But  it  was  said,  that  the  auction  sys» 
tem  promoted  the  interests  of  non-residents  at  the  expense  of  the  resident  merchant ;  and' to 
this  the  committee  of  the  assembly  in  the  same  year  say,— that  they  beg  leave  to  submit,  whether 
non-resident  consignors  do  not  pay  as  great  a  tax  as  resident  merchants  An  agent  receives 
50,000  dollars  of  goods  on  consignment,  and  sells  at  auction — if  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  duties  arc  500  dollars;  from  the  West  Indies  or  Europe,  750  dollars ;  and  if  spirits,  1000 
dollars.  The  committee  proceed  to  say,  that  if  the  system  were  abolished,  *  the  state  revenue 
would  be  the  only  loser,  and  the  jobbing  merchants  the  only  gainers,  by  the  change.  It  then 
rests  with  the  legislature  to  decide,  whether  they  will  stand  with  folded  arms  and  suffer  a  revenue 
of  257,000  dollars  per  annum  to  be  wrested  from  them,  without  using  every  exertion  in  their 
power  to  preserve  it.’ 

“  The  state  legislature  having  been  hostile  to  any  change.of  the  system,  urgent  memorials  were 
addressed  to  Congress,  praying  that  a  heavy  duty  might  be  imposed,  which  would  amount  to  a 
prohibition.  Such  memorials  were  addressed  in  1817,  1818,  1819,  1820,  1821,  1824,  1828,  1829, 
1831.  Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  meetings  of  a  denunciatory  character.  At  the  meeting 
in  1829,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  auction  system  furnished  facilities  for  concealment,  encouraged 
smuggling,  aud  induced  perjury. 

“  A  committee  of  auctioneers  replied  in  an  address  to  members  of  Congress,  in  which  they 
say,  that  the  profits  of  their  business  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  value  of  reputation, 
and  they  deny  that  the  system  leads  to  fraud  and  perjury  ;  and  they  add,  ‘  For  ourselves,  we  most 
solemnly  declare,  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  auction  business 
which  renders  its  pursuit  incompatible  with  honest  pride  and  vigorous  integrity.  We  consider 
that  the  times  and  circumstances  have  passed  away  in  which  the  character  of  an  auctioneer  was 
justly  the  theme  of  ridicule  to  the  writers  of  farces.  It  is  not  now  his  business  to  extol  a  pretended 
original,  or  a  counterfeit  gem,  but  he  finds  himself  engaged  in  a  profession  which  requires  charac¬ 
ter  and  skill ;  aud  lie  is  surrounded  by  the  evidences  that,  with  these  aids,  every  post  of  honour, 
and  every  grade  of  social  life,  is  within  his  reach.’ 

“  In  all  anti-auction  meetings  strong  grounds  were  taken,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  influence 
of  the  auction  system  was  bad  upon  morals,  and  would  also  act  most  injuriously  upon  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  of  New  York.  We  think  upon  the  subject,  that  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  combat  and  refute  most  of  the  arguments  used  on  these  occasions. 

“  We  close  this  article  with  an  extract  from  u  letter  from  Abraham  G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  ofthis 
city,  New  York — the  man  to  whom  the  auction  system  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  indebted,  and  who 
has  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  enjoy  the  abundant  fruits  of  his  energy  and  industry. 
The  letter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  some  few  years  since,  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was 
printed  for  private  circulation. 

“  ‘  I  had  repeated  interviews  with  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  auctions,  and  the  final  result 
was,  the  preparation  of  a  law,  under  my  supervision,  which  was  afterwards  passed,  reducing  and 
fixing  the  rates  at  a  duty  of  one  per  cent  on  East  India,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  on  European 
goods.  In  a  conversation  with  the  governor,  I  told  him,  that  if  such  a  reduction  should  take 
place,  I  would  pay  the  first  year,  myself,  0000  dollars,  in  advance,  for  the  duties  on  sales  of  India 
goods  alone  (being  more  than  for  any  two  years  since  1 783).  The  result  justified  my  calculations. 
Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  181 7,  the  duties  were  one  per  cent,  two  per  cent,  and  three 
percent,  and  the  revenue  to  the  state  was  small  compared  with  after  years.  Soon  after  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  in  1817,  a  lioston  ship  from  the  East  Indies  was  sent  to  New  York  (all  previous 
cargoes  having  been  sold  in  Boston),  the  auction  duties  on  the  cargo  of  which  amounted  to  up¬ 
wards  of  0000  dollars,  and  the  revenue  to  the  state  the  first  year,  upon  India  goods,  amounted  to 
between  32,000  and  33,000  dollars.  All  the  India  vessels  afterwards  were  sent  here,  and  from 
that  time  to  this,  but  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  a  cargo  of  India  goods  east  of  New  York, 
and  that  was  a  failure.  The  revenue  from  auction  duties  gradually  increased,  until  it  has  amounted 
to  between  200,000  and  300,000  dollars  per  annum,  a  revenue  which  has  aided  materially  the  state 
of  New  York  in  her  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  and  a  revenue  which  grew  out  of  a  business  which 
drew  merchants  or  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  our  widely-extended  country,  which  tended  di¬ 
rectly  to  enhance  the  value  of  houses,  stores,  and  lots — multiply  the  business  of  the  shipper,  im¬ 
porter, .and  jobber,  and  which  has  filled  our  city  with  palaces,  and  made  our  merchants  princes. 

“  ‘  In  1817, .and  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  as  business  begets  business,  also  was  commenced 
the  first  regular  packet  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  by  Isaac  Wright  and  Francis 
Thompson.  To  this  cause  the  success  of  New  York  was  ascribed,  and  packet  lines  were  esta¬ 
blished  from  Boston  and  from  Philadelphia,  hut  in  neither  instance  were  they  successful.  The 
truth  was,  that  both  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  free  and  absolute  sale  of  goods  by  auction 
was  not  encouraged.  (It  did  not  appear  to  he  understood.) 

“  ‘  In  Philadelphia,  goods  were  allowed  to  be  offered,  and  withdrawn,  free  from  state  duty,  and 
the  purchaser  went  to  auction  rooms  of  that  city  with  no  certainty  of  making  his  purchases.  Ho 
was  not  certain  that  the  goods  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

“  ‘  In  my  opinion,  the  auction  law  of  1817  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  extensive  trade  of  this 
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city,  and  followed,  as  it  was  afterwards,  by  the  establishment  of  lines  of  packets,  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  together  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  New  York,  it  was 
eminently  successful  and  advantageous.’  ” 

Auction  Law. — The  following  analysis  of  this  law,  comprehends  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  goods  at  auctions. 

Any  citizen  of  the  state  of  New  York  may  become  an  auctioneer,  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resides,  on  crediting  and  depositing  with  the  comptroller  an  approved  bo; id  in  the  penalty  of  ten 
thousand  dollnrs,  with  sureties  for  die  payment  of  the  miction  duties  and  the  faithful  performance 
of  die  duties  of  his  office.  The  bond  runs  to  the  people  of  die  state,  atid  the  sureties  must  be 
two  sufficient  freeholders ;  if  the  bond  be  executed  by  an  auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  it  must 
be  taken  and  approved  by  the  mayor,  or  recorder  of  such  city  ;  if  executed  by  an  auctioneer  ap¬ 
pointed  for  a  county,  by  any  judge  of  die  county  courts  of  such  county.  The  officer  taking  the  bond, 
must  endorse  upon  it  a  certificate  of  his  approbation,  and  of  the  day  it  was  taken,  and  deliver  it 
thus  endorsed  to  the  auctioneer,  who  within  ten  days  thereafter  must  pass  it  to  the  comptroller. 
Every  officer  taking  such  bond,  mast  transmit  a  notice  to  the  comptroller  without  delay,  stating 
the  name  of  the  auctioneer  and  his  sureties  entering  into  the  bond,  and  the  day  it  was  executed 
and  approved. 

An  express  clause  is  inserted  in  the  bond,  subjecting  the  same  to  forfeiture,  in  case  the 
obligor  shall  not  render  a  true  and  accurate  account  quarterly  of  all  goods  sold  or  struck  oft’  by 
him,  dated  on  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  October,  and  January,  in  the  year  for  which  he  is 
appointed.  Each  account  must  state  minutely  and  particularly — 

1st.  The  sums  for  which  any  goods  or  effects  were  sold  at  every  auction  held  by  him,  or 
in  his  behalf,  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  such  bond,  or  the  date  of  his  last  quarterly 
account. 

2d.  The  days  of  sale,  amount  of  each  day’s  sale,  designating  sales  made  hv  himself  or  in  his 
presence,  and  those  made  in  his  absence  by  a  partner  or  clerk  acting  in  his  behalf,  and  specifying 
the  causes  of  such  absence.  ”  — 

3d.  The  amount  of  all  private  sales  made  by  himself  or  any  of  his  partners,  on  commission, 
and  the  days  of  such  sales. 

4th.  The  amount  of  duties  chargeable  under  the  provisions  of  law,  in  all  the  sales,  public 
and  private,  mentioned  in  the  account. 

5th.  A  distinct  statement  of  all  goods  struck  oft',  but  not  actually  sold.  On  all  goods  so  struck 
off,  the  auction  duties  must  he  paid. 

Every  such  account,  within  twenty  days  after  its  date,  must  be  exhibited,  if  made  out  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  to  the  mayor  or  recorder  thereof ;  if  by  an  auctioneer  appointed 
for  a  county,  to  any  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  such  county.  The  account  must  be  sworn 
to  by  the  auctioneer ;  the  oath  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  endorsed  on  the  account,  mid  be 
subscribed  by  the  auctioneer  taking  it.  Every  partner  of  such  auctioneer,  and  every  clerk  or 
other  person  whatever,  in  any  way  connected  in  business  with  such  auctioneer,  who  shall  have 
made  any  sale  contained  in  said  account,  must  make  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  be  endorsed  on 
the  account,  that  he  believes  it  to  be  a  just  and  true  account  in  every  particular. 

Every  partner  or  clerk,  who  shall  have  made  any  sale  in  behalf  of  an  auctioneer,  must,  in  the 
account  rendered  by  such  auctioneer,  set  his  name,  or  the  initials  thereof,  opposite  to  each  sale 
made  by  him,  mentioned  in  such  account ;  and  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  to  be  annexed  to 
such  account,  stating  that  sales  so  noted  are  all  the  sales  liable  to  auction  duties,  public  or 
private,  made  by  him  within  thcThnc  mentioned  in  the  account,  and  that  the  account  of  such 
sales,  so  therein  stated,  is  just  and  true ;  that  such  sales  were  made  hy  him,  in  the  absence  of  such 
auctioneer,  who  was  unable  to  attend  from  the  causes  specified  hi  his  account ;  and  that  in  all 
acts  performed  by  him,  in  behalf  of  such  auctioneer,  during  the  time  aforesaid,  he  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  conform  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  laws  regulating  sales  hy  auctioneers. 

The  auctioneer  must  pay  the  duties  accrued  on  the  sales  mentioned  in  his  account,  together 
with  the  additional  sum  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  such  duties,  within 
ten  days  after  the  exhibition  of  his  account,  for  the  use  of  the  state:  and  immediately  after  such 
payment,  lie  must  deliver  or  transmit  his  account,  with  the  affidavits  endorsed  thereon,  and 
annexed  thereto,  to  the  comptroller,  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Every  such  payment,  if  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  for  any  other  place  than  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  made  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state;  and  hy  every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  such  bank  in  the 
city,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  comptroller,  as  entitled  to  the  state  deposits  by  law  ;  and  the 
receipt  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  hank  must  be  taken  therefore  ;  which  receipt,  the  auctioneer 
must  immediately  transmit  to  the  comptroller,  who  shall  certify  thereupon,  such  payment  to  the 
treasurer,  and  charge  him  with  the  amount. 

Every  auctioneer,  who  within  the  period  limited  for  his  accounting,  shall  have  made  no  sales, 
public  or  private,  of  property  liable  to  auction  duties,  must  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  of 
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tliose  facts,, before  any  officer  to  whom  his  account,  had  such  sales  been  made  by  him,  might  have 
been  exhibited,  and  must  transmit  a  copy  of  such  affidavit,  certified  by  the  officer  taking  it,  to  the 
comptroller  within  the  same  time  that  an  account  is  required  to  be  rendered.  Every  auctioneer, 
partner,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  and  every  person  whatever  in  any  way  connected  in  business 
with  an  auctioneer,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  any  act  or  duty,  which  arc  required 
by  any  of  the  provisions  above  recited,  commencing  with  the  requisition  that  he  shall  make  out 
his  quarterly  account  on  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  &c.,  is  subject  to  a  penalty.  And  every 
such  refusal  or  neglect  by  an  auctioneer,  shall  be  certified  and  published  by  the  comptroller,  in 
the  state  paper;  and  from  the  time  of  publication,  the  delinquent  auctioneer  therein  named, 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  appointment,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  doing  any  act  by 
virtue  thereof. 

AH  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  every  other  species  of  property,  with  the  exceptions 
hereinafter  mentioned,  arc  subject  each  and  every  time  they  are  struck  off  at  public  auction,  * 
within  this  state,  to  duties  at  the  following  rates 

1.  AH  wines  and  ardent  spirits,  foreign  or  domestic,  at  tire  rate  of  two  dollars  in  every 
100  dollars. 

2.  All  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects  imported  from  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  sold  in  packages,  bales,  trunks,  or  casks,  as  imported,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
on  every  100  dollars. 

3.  All  other  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on 
every  100  dollars.  The  duties  are  calculated  on  the  sums  for  which  the  goods  so  exposed  to  sale 
shall  be  respectively  struck  off,  and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid  by  the  person  making  the  sale. 

All  goods  must  be  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  where  the  auctioneer  or  owner,  or 
any  person  employed  by  them  or  cither  of  them,  shall  be  such  bidder,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  if  struck  off  to  any  other  person  ;  but  this  docs  not  render  valid  any  sale,  that 
would  otherwise  be  fraudulent  and  void.  All  articles  except  those  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
sold  on  commission,  by  an  auctioneer  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  by  a  person  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  in  the  auction  business,  or  in  auction  sales  with  an  auctioneer,  whether  at  auction  or 
private  sale,  are  liable  to  the  duties  before  enumerated. 

No  auction  duties  are  payable  upon  the  following  goods  and  articles:  ships  and  vessels; 
utensils  of  husbandry,  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep;  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  this  state,  except  distilled  spirits ;  all  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax, 
manufactured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ;  goods  and  chattels,  otherwise  liable 
to  the  auction  duties,  are  exempt  therefrom,  if  sold  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 

1st.  If  they  belong  to  the  United  States  or  to  this  state. 

2d.  If  sold  under  any  judgment  or  decree  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  under  a  seizure 
by  any  public  officer,  for  or  on  account  of  any  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or  under  a  distress  for  rent. 

3d.  If  they  belong  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  and  be  sold  by  his  executors  or  adminis¬ 
trators,  or  by  any  other  person  duly  authorised  by  a  surrogate. 

4th.  If  they  are  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  and  be  sold  by  his  assignees 
appointed  pursuant  to  law,  or  by  a  general  assignment  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  creditors  of  such 
bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

5th.  If  they  are  goods  damaged  at  sea,  and  be  sold  within  twenty  days  after  they  shall  have 
been  landed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  or  insurers. 

All  sales  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  sales  in  oilier  parts  of  the  state,  where  duties  are  payable  on  the  effects  to  he 
sold,  must  be  made  by  an  auctioneer  who  shall  have  given  the  security  required,  as  v.as  herein¬ 
before  mentioned,  or  by  a  co-partner  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer  duly  authorised  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  ;  but  where  no  duties  arc  payable,  all  such  sales  except  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  be  made  by  any  citizen  of  the  state. 

When  an  auctioneer  cannot  attend  an  auction  by  reason  of  sickness,  by  duty  ns  a  fireman,  by 
military  orders,  or  necessary  attendance  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  when  he  is  temporarily  absent 
from,  the  place  for  which  he  is  appointed,  he  may  employ  a  partner  or  clerk  to  attend  in  his 
name  and  behalf;  such  partner  or  clerk  having  previously  taken  an  oath,  to  he  tiled  with  the 
clerk  of  the  county  in  which  such  auctioneer  shall  reside,  fully  and  faithfully  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  ;  and  which  oath  must  also  contain  a  true  statement  of  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  him  and  the  auctioneer.  Goods  damaged  at  sea  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners  or  insurers,  shall  be  sold  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  the  wardens  of  the 
port. 

Every  auctioneer  who,  during  his  term  of  office,  shall  accept  an  appointment  as  auctioneer 
from  any  other  state,  or  who  shall  be  concerned  as  principal  or  partner  in  selling  any  merchan¬ 
dise,  or  effects,  in  any  other  state  by  public  auction,  or  who  shall  receive  any  compensation, 
or  benefit,  for  or  on  account  of  any  such  sale,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

No  auctioneer  in  any  city  of  this  state  can  at  the  same  time  have  more  than  one  house  or 
store,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  his  auctions;  and  every  such  auctioneer,  before  he  enters  on  the 
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execution  of  his  office,  must  designate,  in  a  writing  signed  by  him,  such  house  or  store,  and  also 
name  therein  the  partner  or  partners,  if  any,  engaged  with  him  in  business,  and  file  such  writing 
with  the  clerk  of  the  city  for  which  he  shall  be  appointed. 

No  auctioneer  shall  expose  to  sale  by  public  auction  any  goods  or  articles  liable  to  auction 
duties,  at  any  other  place,  than  that  designated  in  the  writing  so  deposited  by  him,  except  goods 
sold  in  original  packages  as  imported,  household  furniture,  and  such  bulky  articles  as  have 
usually’  been  sold  in  warehouses,  or  in  the  public  streets,  or  on  the  wharfs. 

The  common  council  of  each  city  may  designate  such  place  or  places,  within  such  city,  for 
the  sale  by  auction  of  horses,  carriages,  and  household  furniture,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York  must,  under  his  own  name,  give  previous  notice 
in  one  or  more  of  the  city  newspapers,  of  every  auction  sale  that  may  be  lawfully  made  by  him  ; 
if  connected  with  any  person  or  firm,  his  name  must,  in  all  cases,  precede  separately  and  indi¬ 
vidually  the  name  of  such  person  or  the  title  of  the  firm  under  which  lie  transacts  business. 

No  auctioneer,  co-partner,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  any  other  person  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  shall  advertise  a  sale  by  auction,  in  any  other  manner  than  as  above  described,  or  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  any  sale  by  auction  not  advertised  in  such  manner. 

No  auctioneer  shall  demand  or  receive  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent  commissions  on  the 
amount  of  any  sales,  public  or  private,  made  by  him,  unless  by  a  previous  agreement  in  writing, 
between  him  and  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods  sold. 

No  auctioneer  on  the  d..y  and  at  the  place  where  his  auction  shall  be  held,  nor  any  person 
whatever,  on  the  same  day  and  place,  shall  sell  at  private  sale  any  goods  liable  to  auction  duties. 

When  goods  are  struck  off' at  auction,  and  the  bargain  shall  not  be  immediately  executed  by 
the  payment  of  the  price,  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  auctioneer  to  enter  in 
a  sale-book,  to  be  kept,  bv  him  for  the  purpose,  a  memorandum  of  the  sale,  specifying  the  nature, 
quantity,  and  price  of  the  goods,  the  terms  of  sale,  and  the  names  of  the  purchaser,  and  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made. 

All  sales  of  goods  by  public  auction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  made  between  sunrise 
and  sunset,  excepting  books  or  prints,  and  goods  sold  in  the  original  package  as  imported,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  printed  catalogue,  of  which  samples  shall  have  been  opened  and  exposed  to  public 
inspection  at  least  one  day  previous  to  the  sale. 

A  conviction  of  fraudulent  practices  for  ever  disqualifies  an  auctioneer  from  exercising  the 
rights  or  pursuing  the  business  of  an  auctioneer  ;  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
punishable  by  fine,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  either,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  if,  after  said  conviction,  he  undertakes  to  act 
as  an  auctioneer,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  for  each  offence,  and  punishable 
as  above.  And  any  person  who  shall  transact  the  business  of  an  auctioneer,  without  having  first 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  is  punishable  in  like  manner. 
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...percent  8’  Sugar,  other  than  loaf  sugar,  in  boxes,  p.  ct.  IS 

. do.  10  I - in  mats  or  bags . do.  S 

. do.  20  i  Salts,  (ilaubu  do.  8 

..do.  10  j  Sugar  Candy,  in  boxes  . do.  10 

Soap,  in  ditto..-. . do.  10 

Shot,  in  casks . do.  3 

..do.  1 2  i  Every  whole  chest  of  boliea  tea . lbs.  70 

1 - half  ditto  . do.  36 

- quarter  ditto . do.  20 

I-.verv  chest  of  hyson,  c 
70  lbs.  or  upwards .. 

...do.  10  I  Every  box  ol  other  t< 

70lbs  uo. 

Ditto  ditto,  if  00  lbs . do.  20 

Ditto  ditto,  from  80lbs.  and  upwards  ...do.  22 

do.  12  | 

and  other  coverings.  On  all  other  boxes  of  teas,  according 


ir  other  green 
:a,  between  S 


1’epper.  in  ditto  . . 

Sugar,  other  than  loaf  sugar,  m  casks 
1  he  above  to  include  ropes,  cativai 

to  the  invoices,  or  actual  weights  thereof.  . 

/’ orl  Wardens. — Vessels  and_goqds  arriving  in  a  damaged  state,  and  required  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  for  the  benefit  of  underwriters  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  under  the  inspection 
of  the  wardens,  who  arc  to  certify  the  cause  of  damage,  and  amount  of  sale  and  charges. 

Fees. — One  and  a  half  percent  on  gross  amount  of  sales;  and  for  each  survey  on  board  of  any 
vessel,  at  any  store,  or  along  the  docks  or  wharfs,  three  dollars,  on  damaged  goods  ;  each  survey 
on  hull,  spars,  rigging,  &c.,  five  dollars;  each  certificate,  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents ;  ditto  of 

*  l-’or  lares  allowed  by  customs  see  Tariff’ of  United  States,  hereafter. 
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distress  of  said  vessel,  two  dollars  fifty  cents;  same  services  for  vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and 
tonnage,  double. 

Harbour  Master.— The  office  of  harbour  master  was  created  in  1808,  by  legislative  enactment, 
with  power  to  regulate  and  station  all  vessels  in  the  harbour,  or  at  the  wharfs,  to  accommodate 
vessels  wishing  to  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  to  decide  promptly  all  disputes  connected  with  the 
foregoing  subjects.  Resisting  his  authority  subjects  to  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  costs,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  New  York  Hospital. 

Fees. — On  vessels  unloading,  one  and  a  half  cent  per  ton  ;  vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and 
tonnage,  double ;  which  must  he  paid  within  forty-eight  hours  after  arrival.  Schooners  and  sloops 
in  the  coasting  trade,  two  dollars  ;  for  adjusting  any  difference  respecting  situation,  two  dollars. 

Pilots  must  register  their  vessels,  names,  and  places  of  abode  in  his  office ;  and  are  obliged  to 
put  to  sea  whenever  ordered  by  him.  The  penalty  for  refusing  is  five  dollars,  and  loss  of  licence. 

Passengers. — When  passengers  arrive  from  foreign  countries,  an  entry  must  be  made  at  the 
custom  house  of  their  names,  clothes,  implements  of  trade  or  profession  (all  of  which  are  exempt 
from  duty),  and  an  oath  taken  respecting  them,  the  form  of  which,  and  the  entry,  may  be  had  at 
at  the  office,  gratis.  Cabin  passengers  make  this  entry  themselves,  and  pay  twenty  cents  each  for 
a  permit,  on  exhibiting  which  to  the  officer  on  board',  they  are  allowed  to  remove  their  baggage, 
after  it  has  been  inspected.  Only'  one  entry  and  permit  is  necessary  for  a  family ,  ami  only 
twenty  cents  demanded,  whatever  be  the  number  of  the  family.  Remains  of  sea  stores,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  foreign  spirits  and  wines,  are  liable  to  pay  duties  ;  but  unless  these  are  of  great  bulk, 
or  quantity,  they  are  generally  allowed  to  pass  free. 

An  entry  is  usually  made  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  of  steetage  passengers  and  their 
baggage  :  they  pay  twenty  cents  for  a  permit.  When  entry  is  made  by  any  person  not  the 
owner,  he  gives  bond  for  payment  of  the  duties,  if  any;  and  if,  after  entry  is  made  at  the 
custom  house,  and  the  oath  taken,  any  article  is  found  belonging  to  a  passenger,  liable  to  pay 
duty,  not  specified  in  the  entry,  it  is  forfeited,  and  the  person  in  whose  baggage  the  article  is 
found  subjected  in  treble  the  value. 

Resides  making  entry  at  the  customhouse,  it  is  provided  by  a  law  of  the  state,  that  every 
master  of  a  vessel  arriving  from  a  foreign  country,  or  from  any  other  port  of  the  United  States, 
“  shall  within  twenty-four  hours  after  entering  his  vessel  at  the  custom  house,  make  a  report  in 
writing  on  oath,  to  the  mayor,  and  in  case  of  his  sickness,  or  absence,  to  the  recorder  of  titc  said 
city,  of  the  name,  age,  and  occupation  of  every  person  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  passenger 
in  such  ship  or  vessel  on  her  last  voyage,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  neglect  or  omission  to 
make  such  report,  the  sum  of  seventy-five  dollars  for  every  alien,  and  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  for 
every  other  person  neglected  to  be  so  reported  as  aforesaid. 

Masters  of  ships  bringing  passengers  to  New  York,  must  also  pay  a  dollar  on  account  of  each 
passenger  to  the  corporation,  as  commutation  money,  or  give  bond  that  none  of  them  shall 
become  chargeable  on  the_city-;)oor-rattr5~foT~tlie  space  of  two  years.  They  almost  uniformly 
prefer  paying  the  commutation. 

Wharfage. — Wharfs  in  New  York  are  not  the  property  of  any  corporation,  but  of  private 
persons.  Vessels  under  fifty  tons,  50  cents  per  day  nits.  8  cl. ;  and  for  every  fifty  tons  more, 
12£  cents  additional— 7rf. 


Rates  of  Storage,  chargeable  per  Month,  as  established  by  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 
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VIII.  NEW  JERSEY. 

New  Jersey  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Hudson  River  and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
south  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  north  by  New  York,  and  on  tire  west  by  tile  bay  and  river  of 
Delaware.  This  state  lies  between  the  north  latitudes  of  39  deg.  and  41  deg.  24  min.,  and  the 
longitudes  west  of  Greenwich  of  74  deg.  and  7.5  deg.  20  min.  Its  area  is  computed  at  8320 
square  miles,  or  .5,324,000  English  statute  acres. 

The  eighteen  counties  into  which  the  state  is  divided  are,  with  their  population  and  capital 
(in  1840),  ns  follow 

Atlantic,  8726,  0.  May’s  landing;  Bergen,  13,223,  C.  Hackensack;  Burlington,  32,831,  C. 
Mount  Holly;  Cape  May,  5324,  C.  Cape  May  C.  11.;  Cumberland,  14,374,  C.  Bridgetown; 
Essex,  44,021,  C.  Newark”;  Gloucester,  23,438,  C.  N  oodbury  ;  Hudson,  0-183,  C.  North  Ileigen  ; 
Hunterdon,  24,789,  C.  I'lcmington  ;  Mercer,  21,302,  C.  Trenton  ,  Middlesex,  21,893,  C.  New 
Brunswick;  Monmouth,  32,909,  C.  Freehold;  Morris,  2.5,84 1,  C.  Morristown  ;  I’assaic,  1(3,734, 
C.  Patterson;  Salem,  16,024,  C.  Salem;  Somerset,  17,4.55,  C.  Somerville;  Warren,  20,360,  C. 
llelvidere  ;  Sussex,  21,770,  C.  Newton. 

In  1840  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  373,315;  viz:  177,055  white  males;  174,333 
white  females  ;  10,789  free  coloured  males;  10,204  free  coloured  females;  303  male,  and  371 
female  slaves.  Numbers  employed  in  mining,  200;  in  agriculture,  50,701  ;  commerce,  2283; 
trades  and  manufactures,  27,004  ;  navigating  the  sea,  1143;  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals, 
1025  ;  hand  professions,  Jkc.,  1027.  .  . 

The  northern  section  of  New  Jersey  is  mountainous  or  hilly;  the  central  parts  are  diversified 
by  hills  and  valleys  ;  and  the  southern  part  is  flat,  sandy,  and  sterile.  The  natural  growth  of  the 
soil  is  shrub  oaks,  yellow  pines,  marsh  grass,  shrubs,  ,\c.  With  the  exception  of  this  barren, 
but,  by  industry  and  manuring,  in  some  parts,  cultivated  district,  the  soil  of  New  Jersey  affords 
good  pasture  and  arable  land.  The  produce  is  chiefly  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  pota¬ 
toes,  oats,  and  barley.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and  cherries,  are  grown  in  great  perfection. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  cattle  are  of  good  breed  and  size,  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese  arc  made.  The  produce  of  this  state  finds  a  market  chiefly  at  New  York  and  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  principal  exports  are  wheat,  flour,  horses,  cattle,  hams,  cider,  lumber,  flax-seed,  leather, 
and  iron.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  70,502  horses  and  mules  ;  220,202  neat  cattle;  219,285 
sheep;  201,443  swine.  There  was  bred  poultry  to  the  value  of  330,953  dollars.  Of  grain  the  quan¬ 
tities  grown  were  774,203  bushels  of  wheat ;  12,501  bushels  of  barley  ;  3,083,521  bushels  of  oats; 
1,005,820  bushels  of  rye;  856,117  bushels  of  buckwheat;  4,361,975  bushels  of  Indian  com. 
There  were  also  produced  697,207  lbs.  of  wool  ;  4531  lbs.  of  hops;  10,061  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,072,069 
bushels  of  potatoes;  334,801  tons  of  hay  ;  2165  tons  of  flax  and  hemp;  1900  pounds  of  silk 
cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  in  value  to  1,328,032  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard 
to  464,006  dollars ;  of  lumber  to  271,591  dollars;  9416  gallons  of  wine  were  made;  and  2200 
barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine  and  rosin  were  produced. 

The  part  of  the  state  open  to  the  sea  has  a  mild  climate  ;  and  the  cold  in  tile  winter  is  only 
very  severe  in  the  mountainous  region. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  flow  .partly  through  the  state. 
Resides  these,  there  are  the  Raritan,  navigable  for  sloops,  seventeen  miles,  to  New  Hrnnswick, 
flowing  into  the  Atlantic  below  Staten  Island  ;  the  Passaic,  navigable  for  small  vessels,  ten  miles, 
to  Newark,  and  falls  into  Newark  bay;  the  Hackensack,  navigable  fifteen  miles,  which  fails  into 
Newark  bay;  Great  Egg  Harbour  river,  navigable  twenty  miles,  for  small  craft,  and  entering  into 
the  Atlantic.  The  principal  bays  are  Newark  bay,  north  of  Staten  Island,  and  Raritan  bay,  be¬ 
tween  Staten  Island  and  Sandy  Hook.  Pertlt  Amboy,  at  the  head  cf  this  bay,  is  the  principal 
seaport.  Delaware  bay  belongs  in  part  to  this  state.  The  two  principal  divisions  in  this  state  are 
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Cape  May,  on  the  north  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  Sandy  Hook,  which  is  a  low,  sandy  island, 
about  three  miles  long,  south  of  New  York  bay.  The  principal  towns  are  Newark,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Paterson,  Trenton,  Burlington,  Bordentown,  Elizabethtown,  and  Perth  Amboy. 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  two  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  99,000  dollars  ;  there  were  1504  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  em¬ 
ploying  a  capital  of  4,113,247  dollars;  1280  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a 
capital  of  410,570  dollars;  423  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  thirty 
butchers,  packers.  See.,  invested  a  capital  of  204,900  dollars  ;  179  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
with  a  capital  of  93,275  dollars,  llome-madc  or  family  goods  were  produced  to  the  value  .of 
201,625  dollars  ;  thirty-one  woollen  manufactories,  and  forty-nine  fulling  mills,  employing  427 
persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  440,710  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  314,650  dollars;  forty- 
three  cotton  manufactories,  with  63,744  spindles,  employing  2408  persons,  manufacturing  articles 
to  the  value  of  2,086,104  dollars,  w  th  a  capital  of  1,722,810  dollars ;  twenty-six  furnaces,  pro¬ 
ducing  1 1,114  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  eighty  forges,  &c.,  producing  7171  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing 
2056  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1  7 2 1, 820  dollars  ;  forty-one  paper  manufactories  produced  articles 
to  the  value  of  562,200  dollar,  and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  the  sum  of  7000  dollars,  the 
whole  employing  400  persons,  and  a  capital  of 460, 100  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  1,101,562  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  23,220  dollars,  the  whole  em¬ 
ploying  957  persons,  and  a  capital  of  332,029  dollars;  159  tanneries  employed  1090  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  4 1 5,728  dollars ;  and  478  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  1 ,582,746  dollars  ;  twenty-three  glass-houses,  and  four  glass-cutting  esta¬ 
blishments,  employed  1075  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  904,700  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  589,800  dollars  ;  twenty-two  potteries  employed  122  persons,  producing  articles  to  the 
value  of  256,807  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  135,850  dollars  ;  932  persons  produced  machinery  to 
the  value  of  755,050  dollars;  219  distilleries  produced  334,017  gallons,  and  six  breweries  pro¬ 
duced  206,375  gallons,  employing  394  persons,  with  a  capital  of  230,870  dollars  ;  123  persons 
produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  83,575  dollars  ;  seventy-one  persons  manufactured 
2010  small-arms  ;  seventy  persons  manufactured  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  Of  127,400  dollars, 
and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the  value  of  13,000  dollars,  with  acapiial  of  140,800  dollars  ;  1834 
persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  1,397,149  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
644,966  dollars  ;  sixty-four  flouring  mills  manufactured  168,797  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other 
mills  employed  1288  persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,641,200  dollars  ;  eight  rope-walks  employed  sixty 
persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  93,075  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  37,305  dollars; 
ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  344,240  dollars  ;  furniture  employed  517  persons,  producing  to  the 
value  of  176,566  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  130,525  dollars  ;  572  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  376,805  dollars ;  205  brick  and  801  wooden  houses  were  built  by  2086  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  1,092,052  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manulacturcs  in  the 
state  was  1 1,517,582  dollars. 

Eihtrtilion. — The  college  of  New  Jersey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  was  founded  in  1738,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  colleges  in  the  county.  It  has  educated  many  distinguished  men,  and  is  flourishing. 
Connected  with  it  is  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  supported  by  the  Presbyterians, and  which 
is  their  principal  place  of  theological  education.  Rutgers’  College  (formerly  Queen's  College), 
in  New  Brunswick,  was  founded  in  1770,  and  has  latterly  been  a  growing  institution.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  theological  seminary,  established  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  in  1784,  which  is  a 
respectable  institution.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  443  students ;  there  were  in 
the  state  sixty-six  academies,  with  3027  students  ;  1207  primary  and  common  schools,  with  52,583 
scholars  ;  and  6385  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
dollars,  ets.  I 

School  fund  in  184 1 .  336,068  66  |  Number  of  districts  returned .  894 

Ditto  in  1842  .  344,495  63  Number  of  children  in  the  returned 

Ditto  in  1843  .  350,058  02  |  districts .  71,849 

.  There  are  about  1500  school  districts. 

The  sum  of  30,000  dollars  was  duly  distributed  to  the  several  county  collectors  from  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  state  fund. 

The  whole  amount  of  moneys  paid  by  the  township  collectors  to  the  trustees  of  districts  in 
townships,  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  is  60,330  dollars  55  cents. 

Religion. — Of  the  principal  religious  denominations,  in  1835,  the  Presbyterians  had  105  mi¬ 
nisters  ;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  forty-eight  churches  and  forty-two  ministers  ;  the  Baptists,  eighty 
churches  and  about  as  many  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians,  thirty  ministers,  including  one  bishop  ; 
the  Methodists  about  seventy  ministers,  and  a  greater  munber^trf  congregations;  the  Friends, 
sixty-seven  meetings.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  Congregationalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and 

Hanks.— In  January,  1840,  this  state  had  twenty-six  hanks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
3,822,607  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,414,708  dollars. — Official  Returns.  V.  S.  Gaz. 
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FINANCES. 

[From  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  Year  ending  Oct.  10,  1843.] 

RECEIPTS.  PAYMENTS. 

dollars,  cts.  dollars,  cts. 

1842.  Cash  on  hand .  10,871  54  Legislative  expenses .  22,745  8!) 

1843.  State  tax .  40,000  00  Salaries,  governor,  judges,  &c .  13,593  07 

1  ransit  ditties  on  railroads  and  State  prison  inspectors  and  ad- 

canal  . . .  37,382  88  vances .  7,107  41 

Dividends  on  railroad  and  canal  Costs  of  conviction  and  transporta- 

Stock .  12,000  00  tion  of  prisoners  .  5,020  55 

Interest  on  bonds,  ditto  .  1,020  00  Institution  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  3,814  98 

Incidental  receipts .  1,817  00  Incidental  and  various  expenses  . .  8,892  52 


Treasurer,  U.  S.  public  lands -  14,057  17  Loans  and  interest  .  50,204  25 

Temporary  loans  .  10,000  00  Balance  in  Treasury,  Oct.  15,1843  15,700  32 


Total .  127,748  59  I  Total .  127,748  59 

Total  amount  received  in  1843,  from  ordinary  sources  .  103,091  42 

Deducting  balance  from  1842 .  10,871  54 

92,219  88 

Total  amount  paid  (exclusive  of  loans)  .  01,838  02 

Amount  of  fund  for  the  support  of  Commercial  Schools,  Oct.  1842 .  344,495  03 

Receipts  of  Revenue. — Bank  tax  .  1 7,82 1  07 

Dividends  in  bank  and  railroad  stock .  1,428  50 

Interest  on  loans, &c .  10,539  40  35,789  57 

380,285  20 

Paid. — Contingent  expenses .  227  18 

Distributed  to  the  different  counties  .  30,000  00  30,227  18 

Amount  of  the  fund,  Oct.  1843 _ : . . .  350,058  02 


Of  this  amount,  1 1,090  dollars  8.5  cents  is  unproductive,  and'  of  doubtful  value. 

Debt. — New  Jersey  may  be  considered  as  without  a  state  debt ;  for,  in  1840,  the  total  debt  due 
amounted  only  to  83,283  dollars=17,697/.  13e.  sterling. 

Public  Works. — The  Morris  canal  was  begun  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1838,  and  cost  about 
2,500,000  dollars.  It  extends  from  Easton,  on  tbe  Delaware,  to  Jersey  city,  101  miles.  A  large 
amount  of  coal,  from  the  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania,  is  transported  on  it.  It  has  recently  been 
widened  at  a  great  expense.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  on 
the  Raritan,  to  Bordcntown,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton,  and  is  fortv-three  miles  in  length. 
It  forms  part  of  an  important  communication  between  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Salem  canal  extends  from  Salem  creek,  four  miles  to  Delaware  river. 

Railroads. — The  railroads  of  this  state  are  more  important  even  than  her  canals.  The  Cam¬ 
den  and  Atnboy  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1829,  and  completed  in  1832,  extending  from  Cam¬ 
den,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  to  South  Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan, 
sixty-one  miles.  The  New  Jersey  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1832,  and  opened  in  1830,  ex¬ 
tending  from  Jersey  city,  through  Newark,  New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  to  Bordcntown,  where 
it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  The  Paterson  railroad  was  incorporated 
in  1831,  and  completed  in  1834,  and  branches  off  from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  at  Bergen  Hill, 
and  extends  fifteen  miles  to  Paterson.  The  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  extends  from  Newark  to 
Morristown,  twenty  miles.  The  Elizabethport  and  Somerville  railroad  communicates  between 
the  two  places,  twenty-five  miles.  The  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  extends  from  the  one 
place  to  the  other,  nine  miles. 
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Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Jersey,  from  1791  to  1843,  Compiled  from  Official  Documents. 


•  Fur  uitiL'  month*  only,  the  end  of  the  current  year  being  cbaiged  from  the  30th  of  Septi-mhtr  to  the  30  h  of 


PRINCIPAL  TOUTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Ueli.evii.le,  three  miles  and  a  half  north-east  of  Newark,  sixty-nine  miles  north-east  of  Tren¬ 
ton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river.  It  has  fine  mill  streams,  and  various  mills  and 
manufactories.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stoics,  capital  22,250  dollars ;  four  fulling 
mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  establish¬ 
ment,  one  paper  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  479,450 
dollars.  Population,  24GG. 

Uuni.iNr.ToN,  city,  port  of  entry,  twelve  miles  south  of  Trenton,  seventeen  miles  north-cast  of 
Philadelphia,  in  40  deg.  5  min.  10*  sec.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  52  min.  37  sec.  west  longitude. 
Population, 'in  1830,  2G70  ;  in  1840,  3434.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  cast  bank  of  tbc  De¬ 
laware.  Encircled  on  the  south  and  erst  by  a  small  stream,  so  as  to  form  an  island,  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  four  bridges 
and  causeways.  It  had,  in  1840,  six  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Friends,  two 
Methodist,  and  one  llaptist — a  city  hall,  a  lycctim,  a  hank,  a  library,  three  extensive  boarding 
schools,  and  a  free  school,  established  in  1G82.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  bank  of  the  river  is  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  bordered  by  elegant 
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dwellings,  chiefly  country  seats  of  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia.  The  residence  of  the  Bishop  of 
New  Jersey  is  a  handsome  Gothic  structure.  Burlington  was  founded  in  1678,  and  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1784.  Tonnage,  in  1840.  3851.  It  had  fifteen  stores,  capital  57,500  dollars  ;  one 
tannery,  one  pottery,  foiir  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  89,650  dollars. 

Camden,  city,  and  port  of  entry,  twenty-nine  miles  south-south. west  of  Trenton.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  river,  opposite  to  Philadelphia.  The  city  consists  of  three 
parts — a  central  or  principal  part,  and  a  northern  and  southern  village  or  suburb — from  each  of 
which  is  a  ferry  to  Philadelphia.  The  ship  channel  is  on  the  Philadelphia  side,  but  ships  of  the 
largest  class  come  up  to  the  lower  village,  and  vessels  of  150  tons  to  the  central  parts  of  Camden, 
at  high  tide.  Camden  has  six  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  two  Methodist,  and  two 
Priends — an  academy,  a  bank,  400  dwellings,  and  seventy  or  eighty  buildings  occupied  in  manu¬ 
factures,  and  considerable  commerce.  It  has  several  public  gardens.  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
railroad,  leading  from  New  York  city,  terminates  here.  A  railroad  also  proceeds  south  to  Wood¬ 
bury.  There  were,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  capital  23,400  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
18,000  dollars;  one  turpentine  factory,  one  gristmill,  five  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  three 
weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical,  capital  in  manufactures,  224,050  dollars.  Population,  3371. 

Elizabethtown,  forty-four  miles  nonh-east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  Elizabethtown  creek, 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  entrance  into  Staten  Island  sound.  The  New  Jersey  railroad,  and 
the  Elizabethtown  and  Somerville  railroad,  pass  through  it.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  a 
bank,  an  insurance  office,  twelve  stores,  and  about  500  dwellings.  Vessels  of  thirty  tons  come  up 
to  the  place,  and  of  300  tons  to  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  contains  about  2500  inha¬ 
bitants. 

Jeksey  City,  fifty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
river,  opposite  to  New  York,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  ferry,  on  which  three  steamboats  are 
constantly  plying.  The  ground  on  which  it  is  built  projects  into  the  Hudson  river,  having  bays 
north  and  south  of  it.  It  is  handsomely  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  hank,  an  extensive  pottery,  where  delfware  is  produced  to  the 
annual  amount  of  200,500  dollars  ;  a  flint  glass  factory,  which  employs  100  hands,  producing  plain 
and  cut  glass  to  the  amount  of  200,000  dollars  anmu'dly  ;  three  lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of 
3000  dollars  ;  two  iron  foundries,  and  300  dwellings,  many  of  them  large  and  elegant.  The  New 
Jersey  railroad,  which  is  continued  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  railroad  com¬ 
mence  here,  and  have  a  line  depot;  and  the  Morris  canal,  101  miles  long,  connecting  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  rivers,  terminates  here,  with  a  large  basin.  The  Thatched  Cottage  Garden  is  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place  of  summer  resort.  It  had,  in  18-10,  twenty-three  stores,  capital  27,000  dollars  ;  two 
printing  offices,  one  binder)',  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  203,000  dollars. 
Eleven  schools,  330  scholars.  Population,  3072.  Directly  west  of  Jersey  city  is  a  settlement 
called  Harsimus,  which  contained,  in  1840,  one  iron  foundry,  one  rope  walk,  one  starch  factory, 
and  about  twenty-live  dwellings.  To  die  north  of  this  is  another  considerable  settlement,  called 
Pavonia,  which  contains  three  carpet  factories,  and  about  fifty  dwellings.  Both  of  these  may  be 
considered  as  suburbs  of  Jersey  city. 

New  Bbunswick,  city,  twenty-nine  miles  south-west  of  New  York,  twenty-seven  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Trenton,  193  miles  from  Washington,  situated-  on  the  west  hank  of  the  Raritan  river, 
fourteen  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Raritan  hay,  at  Amboy,  The  streets  immediately  on  the 
river  are  narrow,  and  the  ground  is  low.  The  streets  on  the  upper  batik  are  wide,  and  contain 
many  fine  buildings.  A  toll  bridge  here  crosses  the  llaritan,  rebuilt  in  1811,  and  cost  86,687 
dollars.  A  railroad  bridge  crosses  the  river  a  little  above.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  court 
house,  gaol,  seven  churches— one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist, 
one  Methodist,  one  coloured  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic — two  hanks,  120  stores,  800 
dwellings,  and  8693  inhabitants.  It  is  the’seat  of  Rutger’s  College,  founded  in  1770,  which  has  a 
president,  ten  professors  or  other  instructors,  370  alumni,  of  whom  seventy-seven  have  been  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  gospel,  eighty-two  students,  and  1200  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  Delaware  and 
Raritan  eanal  commences  here,  extending  forty-three  miles  to  Trenton,  is  seventy-live  feet  wide 
and  seven  feet  deep,  admitting  the  passage  of  sloops  of  from  seventy-five  to  100  tons  burden. 
The  New  Jersey  railroad  passes  through  the  city,  forming  a  part  of  the  chain  of  railroads  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

Newahk,  city,  port  of  entry,  nine  miles  west  of  New  York,  forty-nine  miles  north-east  of 
Trenton,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  New¬ 
ark  hay,  and  is  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  place  in  the  state.  It  is  in  40  deg.  44  min. 
north  latitude,  and  2  deg.  44  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1830, 
was  10,950  ;  in  1840,  17,290,  Of  these,  206  were  employed  in  commerce,  2424  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  fifty-nine  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &e.,  101  in  the  learned  professions. 

The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  and  the  Morris  canal 
passes  through  it.  There  is  a  communication,  a  great  part  of  the  year,  twice  a  day  by  steam¬ 
boat  to  New  York,  and  several  times  a  day  by  railroad.  The  [dace  is  regularly  laid  out,  the 
streets  arc  generally  broad  and  straight,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  neat  and  elegant.  Two 
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large  public  grounds,  bordered  by  lofty  trees  and  bounded  by  tbe  principal  avenues,  add  much  ' 
to  tlie  beauty  of  the  place.  The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  with  pure  water,  brought  by  a  com- 

!>any  from  a  fine  spring,  two  miles  distant,  and  distributed  in  tbe  city  in  iron  pipes  of  a  total 
engtli  of  seven  miles.  Several  of  tbe  churches  are  handsome  buildings.  The  court  house  is 
built  of  brown  freestone,  in  a  commanding  position  in  the  west  part  of  the  city,  and  is  a  large  and 
elegant  building  of  the  Egyptian  architecture. 

There  are  seventeen  places  of  worship — five  Presbyterian,  one  Associate  Reformed,  two  Bap¬ 
tist,  three  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  African  Methodist,  one  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Bethel,  and  one  Universalist.  There  were,  in  1840,  three  hanks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  1,450,000  dollars,  of  which  not  more  than  two-thirds  have  been  paid  in.  There  is  an 
apprentices’ library,  a  circulating  library,  a  mechanics’ association  for  scientific  and  literary  im¬ 
provement,  who  have  a  valuable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  who  support  public  lec¬ 
tures  ;  and  a  young  men’s  literary  association. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Newark  is  considerable  and  increasing.  The  coasting  trade  employs 
sixty-five  vessels  of  100  tons  each.  A  whaling  and  sealing  company  was  incorporated  in  1833, 
which  is  prosecuting  the  business.  The  tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  0087’tons.  There  were, 
in  1840,  two  foreign  commercial  and  two  commission  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars  ;  114  retail 
stores,  capital  321,250  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  38,000  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  60,000 
dollars  ;  precious  metals,  value  produced,  154,312  dollars  ;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  285,951 
dollars;  two  breweries,  capital  13,000  dollars ;  carriages,  capital  218,700  dollars  ;  five  printing 
offices,  two  binderies,  one  daily,  .and  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  periodicals  ;  capital 
32,300  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  1,51 1,339  dollars. 

This  town  was  first  settled  in  1GG6,  by  a  company  from  Guilford,  Branford,  Milford,  and  New 
Ilaven,  Connecticut.  They  purchased  the  territory,  including  several  neighbouring  towns,  of  the 
Indians,  for  130/.,  New  England  currency,  twelve  Indian  blankets,  and  twelve  guns.  They  formed 
a  government,  and  administered  it,  often  disputing  the  claims  of  the  proprietaries,  by  holding  to  an 
original  and  superior  right. 

Patekson,  situated  on  the  I’assaic  river,  near  the  great  falls,  and  four  milt'k  from  tidewater, 
thirteen  miles  north  of  Newark,  seventy-five  miles  north-east-by-north  of  Trenton,  seventeen 
miles  north  of  New  York.  It  was  established  by  a  society,  incorporated  in  1791,  with  a  capital 
of  1,000,000  dollars,  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures,  projected  by  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The  plans  of  the  company,  after  heavy  expenditures,  through  the  many  obstacles  with  which 
manufactures  had  then  to  struggle,  in  a  great  measure  failed,  and  were  abandoned.  But  their 
successors  took  up  the  work,  and  have  carried  it  forward  to  distinguished  success.  By  a  dam 
in  the  river,  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  a  canal  round  the  falls,  a  vast  water  power  is 
afforded,  and  a  great  manufacturing  village  has  grown  up.  It  has  a  court  house  and  gaol,  and 
many  spacious  manufactories,  built  chiefly  of  stone.  The  Morris  canal,  which  passes  "near  the 
village,  and  a  railroad  to  Jersey  city,  give  it  an  easy  access  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  falls 
of  the  Passaic,  at  this  place,  by  their  picturesque  beauties,  attract  many,  visiters.  The  river  has 
a  perpendicular  fall  of  seventy-two  feet,  and  when  the  water  is  high,  the  fall  is  not  only  beau¬ 
tiful  but  grand. 

There  were,  in  1840,  104  stores,  capital  192,950  dollars;  machinery  manufactured,  value 
007,000  dollars ;  four  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  nineteen  cotton 
factories,  45,050  spindles  ;  with  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  capital  920,000  dollars ; 
one  tannery,  two  paper  factories,  capital  82,000  dollars  ;  one  saw  mill,  tv  o  printing  offices,  two 
binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  i  t  f  ret  r  1  " )  4)0  dollars.  Population, 

759G. 

PitiiTit  Amboy,  city,  and  port  of  entry,  forty-six  miles  north-east  of  Trenton.  Situated  at  the 
head  of  Raritan  bay,  at  the  confluence  of  Raritan  river  with  Arthur  kill,  or  Staten  Island 
sound.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  easy  of  access,  with  twelve  feet  of  water  in  the  estuary, 
and  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  feet  in  the  main  channel.  It  was  laid  out  in  IG98,  and  an 
effort  was  early  made  to  constitute  it  the  capital  of  the  province.  Its  present  city  charter  was 
given  in  1784.  It  had,  in  1840,  one  pottery,  nine  stores,  capital  38,500  dollars.  Population, 
1303.  The  collection  district  includes  all  the  east  part  of  New  Jersey  south  of  Elizabethtown, 
excepting  the  district  of  Little  Egg  harbour.  Tonnage,  in  1840,  17,843. 

Poar  EuzAitKTir,  seventy-three  miles  south-south-west  of  Trenton.  Situated  on  the  Mana- 
muskin  creek,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Maurice  river,  fourteen  miles  from  Delaware  bay.  It 
had,  in  1840,  four  stoics,  one  glass  factory,  four  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills  in  the  vicinity,  and 
100  dwellings.  Vessels  of  120  tons  come  to  the  place,  and  wood  and  lumber  are  extensively  ex¬ 
ported. 

Phikceton,  eleven  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  is  pleasantly  situated,  and  neatly  built,  chiefly 
on  one  extended  street,  and  contained,  in  1840,  numerous  stores,  200  dwellings,  and  about  1200 
inhabitants,  exclusive  of  thosc.connected  with  the  literary  institutions.  The  Delaware  and  Rari¬ 
tan  canal  runs  within  one  mile  of  the  bay,  and  the  office  of  the  company  is  established  here.  It 
derives  its  greatest  importance  from  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  founded  in  1746,  at  Elizabeth- 
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town,  removed  to  Princeton  iti  1757,  which  lias  a  president,  and  twelve  professors  or  other  instruc¬ 
tors,  2183  alumni,  of  whom  444  have  hcen  ministers  of  the  gospel,  263  students,  and  11,000 
volumes  in  its  libraries.  Jts  buildings  are  neat,  convenient,  and  spacious.  The  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  church  is  located  here,  founded  in  1812,  has  five  professors, 

•113  students,  714  educated,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Its  buildings  are  neat  and  exten¬ 
sive.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  nine  stores,  capital  47,000  dollars  ;  one  lumberyard, 
capital  2500  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two 
grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  07,300  dollars.  Population,  3055. 

South  Amboy  has  a  good  harbour.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  runs  through  and  ter¬ 
minates  here,  and  is  connected  by  a  steamboat  line  with  the  city  of  New  York.  It  contains  a 
large  manufactory  of  stoneware,  from  excellent  clay  in  the  vicinity,  three  stores,  one  pottery,  one 
paper  factory,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  24,100  dollars.  Population, 

J  825. 

Tbenton,  city,  is  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Delaware,  opposite  the  falls,  and  is  in  40  deg. 

13  min.  north  latitude,  and  75  deg.  48  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich',  and  2  deg.  JO  min. 
cast  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  ten  miles  south-west  of  Princeton,  twenty-six  miles  south¬ 
west  of  New  Brunswick,  thirty  miles  north-cast  of  Philadelphia,  sixty  miles  south-west  of  New 
York,  1GG  miles  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  3003 ;  in  1820,  3042  ;  in  1830 
3925;  in  1840,4035.  Of  these,  103  were  employed  in  commerce,  571  in  manufactures  and  trades 
forty-one  in  the  learned  professions.  The  city  is  at  the  head  of  steamboat  and  sloop  navigation. 

It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  hasonany  good  houses,  stores,  and  other  buildings.  The  villages  of 
Mill  Hill,  Bloomsbury,  and  Lambcrton,  combined  in  the  borough  of  South  Trenton,  extending  a 
mile  and  a  half  down  the  Delaware,  are  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  in  a  general  description,  should 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  it.  In  the  city  proper,  there  were,  in  1840,  a  state  house,  100  feet  by 
sixty  feet,  built  of  stone,  and  stuccoed  in  imitation  of  granite ;  it  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  bank 
of  the  Delaware,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  the  surrounding  scenery ;  a  house 
for  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  and  three  fire-proof  offices  ;  two  banks,  a  public 

library,  established  in  1750,  a  lyceum,  seven  churches— one  Presbyterian,  one  Dutch  Reformed, — - - 

one  Episcopal,  two  Friends,  one  Methodist,  and  one  African  Methodist ;  and  in  South  Trenton, 
a  court  house,  state  prison,  four  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Reformed  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic— and  about  2000  inhabitants.  There  were,  in  1 840,  fifty  retail  stores,  capital 
19G,300  dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  capital  49,000  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one 
pottery,  three  paper  factories,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  one  rope  walk,  two  flouring  mills,  two  grist 
mills,  three  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  247,800  dollars.  Four  academies,  104  students,  ten 
schools,  314  scholars. 

At  the  foot  of  the  falls  or  rapids  a  beautiful  covered  bridge  crosses  the  Delaware,  1100  feet 
long,  resting  on  five  arches,  supported  ou  stone  piers.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  forming 
a  sloop  navigation  from  Trenton  to  Brunswick,  passes  through  the  city,  and  is  here  entered  by 
a  feeder  taken  from  the  Delaware,  twenty-three  miles  above  the  city,  flic  canal  crosses  the  As- 
sunpink  creek  east  of  the  town,  in  a  fine  stone  aqueduct.  Above  "the  falls  the  Delaware  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  large  boats  as  far  as  Easton,  which  adds  much  to  the  commercial  advantages  of  Trenton. 

The  New  Jersey  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  A  company  has  been  chartered,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  200,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  water  from  the  river  by  means  of  a  dam  and 
raceway,  and  carrying  it  along  and  below  the  city,  with  outlets  for  mills,  which  will  create  a  very 
extensive  water  power  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Assunpink  creek  also,  which  enters  the 
Delaware  below  the  city,  furnishes  some  water  power. 

This  town  was  first  settled  about  the  year  1720.  It  is  memorable  for  the  “  Battle  of  Tren¬ 
ton,”  December  the  25th,  177G,  when  1000  Hessians  were  captured  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Washington. 


IX.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pennsylvania  is  bounded  ngrlh  by  New  York  and  Lake  Erie ;  cast  by  New  Jersey,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Delaware  river ;  south  by  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  ;  and  west 
by  Virginia  and  Ohio.  It  lies  between  39  deg.  43  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 
74  deg.  and  80  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude  ;  and  between  3  deg.  3 1  min.  west,  and  2  deg.  18  min. 
cast  from  Washington.  It  is  about  307  miles  long,  and  1G0  broad  ;  its  area  comprises  about46,000 
square  miles,  or  29,440,000  acres.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in  1790,  was  434,373 ;  in 
1800,  602,545;  in  1810,  810,091  ;  in  1820,  1,049,313;  in  1830,  1,347,672  ;  in  1340,  1,724,033. 
Of  the  total  number,  844,770  were  white  males;  831,345  white  females ;  22,752  free  coloured 
males;  25,102  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  207,533  ;  in  commerce,  15,338; 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  105,883;  in  mining,  4603;  navigating  the  ocean,  1815 ;  navigating 
the  lakes,  rivers,  &c.,  3951  ;  learned  professions,  ike.,  G706. 
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The  state  is  divided  into  fifty-five  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  are  as  follow:  Kastern  District — Adams,  23,044,  C.  Gettysburg;  Berks,  64,569.  C. 
Readings  Bucks,  48,107,  C.  Roylestown  and  Bristol;  Chester,  57.515,  C.  West  Chester;  Cum¬ 
berland,  30,953,  C.  Carlisle;  Dauphin,  30,118,  C.  Harrisburg  ;  Delaware,  19,791,  C.  Chester ; 
Franklin,  37,793,  C.  Chambcrsburg  ;  Lancaster,  84,203,  C.  Lancaster;  Lebanon,  21,872,  C.  Le¬ 
banon  ;  Lehigh,  25,785,  C.  Allentown;  Monroe,  9879,  C.  Stroudsburg  ;  Montgomery,  47,241, 
C.  Norristown  ;  Northampton,  40,996,  C.  Easton;  Perry,  17,096,  C.  Bloomfield  ;  Philadelphia, 
258.037,  C.  Philadelphia;  Pike,  3832,  C.  Milford;  Schuylkill,  29,053,  C.  Orwigsburg ;  Wayne, 
1  1,848,  C.  Honesdale;  York,  47,010,  C.  York.  I t'esltrn  District — Alleghany,  81,235  C.  Pitts¬ 
burg;  Armstrong,  28,365,  C.  Kittaning;  Beaver,  29,368,  C.  Heaver;  Bedford,  29,335,  C.  Bed¬ 
ford  ;  Bradford,  32,769,  C.  Towanda  ;  Butler,  22,378,  C.  Butler;  Camlnia,  11,256,  C.  Ebens- 
burg;  Centre,  20,492,  C.  Ilellefonte  ;  Clearfield,  7834,  C.  Clearfield;  Clinton,  8323,  C.  Lock 
Haven;  Columbia,  24,267,  C.  Danville;  Crawford,  31,724,  C.  Meadville;  Erie,  31,344,  C. 
Erie;  Fayette,  33,574,  C.  Union;  Greene.  19,147,  C.  Wavneshtirg ;  Huntingdon,  35,484,  C. 
Huntingdon  ;  Indiana,  20,782,  C.  Indiana ;  .lefl'erson,  7253,  "C.  Brookviile  ;  Juniata,  11,080,  C. 
Miffliutown  ;  Luzerne,  44,006,  C.  Wilkesbarrc ;  Lycoming,  22,649,  C.  Williamsport;  McKean, 
2975,  C.  Smithport ;  Mercer,  32,873,  C.  Mercer;  Mifflin,  13,092,  C.  Lewistown  ;  Northumber¬ 
land,  20,027,  C.  Sunburv  ;  Potter,  3371,  C.  Cowdersport ;  Somerset,  19,650,  C.  Somerset;  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  21,195,  C.  Montrose;  Tioga,  15,498,  C.  W ellsborough  ;  Union,  22,787,  C.  New  Ber¬ 
lin  ;  Venango,  17,900,  C.  Franklin  ;  Warren,  9278,  C.  Warren  ;  Washington,  41,279,  C.  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  Westmoreland,  42,699,  C.  Grecnslnirg. 

Soil  ami  Agriculture. — The  Alleghany  mountains  traverse  the  state  from  sontli-wcst  to  north¬ 
east,  and  several  ramifications  branch  from,  or  run  parallel  with  the  principal  range.  Mountainous 
tracts  over  the  cent  ml  parts  of  the  state  comprehend  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  whole  area.  The 
south-east  and  north-west  districts  arc  generally  level  or  undulating.  The  soil  east  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  generally  fertile  and  rendered  highly' productive.  The  south-east,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  lands  are  rich,  and  having  been  long  settled,  it  is  nearly  all  under  high  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Between  the  bead-waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Lake  Erie,  the  soil  if'  also  very  fertile. 
In  the  mountainous  region  the  formation  of  the  soil  is  often  rugged,  and  in  many  parts  sterile; 
except  in  the  valleys,  which  are  very  rich  :  west  of  the  Allegbanies,  and  especially  near  the 
streams  of  the  Ohio.  Some  authorities  consider  Pennsylvania  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for 
tlie  plough.  The  authors  of  the  “  United  States’  Gazetteer”  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  observe, 

“  The  most  important  production  of  the  state  by  far,  is  wheat,  which  grows  here  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  and  next  in  value  is  Indian  corn.  Bye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Cherries,  peaches,  and  apples,  are  abundant,  and  much  cider  is 
made.  Although  the  state  is  better  adapted  to  grain  than  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parts  there  are 
large  dairies,  and  fine  horses  and  cattle  are  raisrd.” 

in  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  361,558  horses  and  mules  ;  1,161,576  neat  cattle  ;  1,755,597 
sheep;  1,485.360  swine.  -There  was  produced  poultry  to  the  value  of 681,979  dollars.  There 
were  raised  12,993,218  bushels  cf  wheat;  206,858  bushels  of  barley  ;  20,485,747  bushels  of  oats; 
6,544,654  bushels  of  rve ;  2,096,016  bushels  of  buckwheat;  14,077,363  bushels  of  Indian  corn; 
3,028,657  lbs.  of  wool  ;  -18,094  lbs.  of  hops  ;  32,708  lhs.  of  wax  ;  9,477,343  bushels  of  potatoes  ; 
1,302,685  tons  of  hay;  2044  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  325,018  lhs.  of  tobacco  ;  7262  lbs.  of  silk 
cocoons;  2,205,755  lhs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  3,152,987  dollars;  and 
of  the  orchard,  to  010,512  dollars.  There  were  made,  14,328  gallons  of  wine.  The  value  of  lum¬ 
ber  was  1,140,355  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Minerals. — Iron  oro  is  abundant,  and  has  been  extensively  wrought.  West  of  the  Alleghany 
ridge,  bituminous  coal  is  found,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  inexhaustible  fields.  In  Pittsburg 
and  the  vicinity  it  is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt  springs 
occur,  which  afiord  a  strong  brine.  The  anthracite  coal  region,  cast  of  the  Bine  ridge,  and  between 
it  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  extensively  wrought.  The  Maucli  Chunk, 
Schuylkill,  and  Lynken’s  valley  coal-field,  extends  from  the  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  is  sixty-live  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles.  The 
Lehigh  coal,  procured  at  the  northern  portion  of  this  field,  is  heavy,  hard,  and  ignites  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  At  Maucli  Chunk  this  coal  is  found  near  the  surface,  .and  extends  to  the  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  Schuylkill  coal  hums  with  less  difficulty  than  the  Lehigh.  The 
Lackawanna  coal-field  extends  from  Carbondale,  on  the  Laekawannock,  to  ten  miles  below  Wilkes- 
bane,  on  the  Susquehanna.  L bis  field  is  accessible  by  the  Carbondale  railroad  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  extending  to  the  Hudson  river.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  south-east  parts,  marble  of  good  quality  is  quarried. 

Climate. — In  the  mountainous  region  of  Pennsylvania  the  winters  are  severe.  The  weather  is 
colder  on  the  western-  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleglianies,  and  in  both  the  rivers  are  frozen 
between  one  and  two  months  in  the  year.  In  the  south-east  parts  the  winters  arc  mild,  and  the 
climate  is  generally  considered  healthy. 

Rivers. — The  Delaware  river  which  flows  along  the  eastern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  is  navi- 
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gable  for  large  ships  to  Philadelphia.  The  Lehigh,  after  a  course  of  seventy-five  miles,  flows  into 
the  Delaware,  at  Easton.  The  Schuylkill,  130  miles  long,  joins  the  Delaware,  six  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  rises  in  New  York,  flows  south  through  this  state,  and  enters 
Chesapeake  bay,  in  Maryland.  It  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Juniata  rises  in  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  falls  into  the  Susquehanna,  eleven 
miles  above  Harrisburg.  The  Alleghany  river,  flowing  400  miles  from  the  north, and  the  Monon- 
gabela,.300  miles  from  the  south,  unite  at  Pittsburg,  and  form  the  Ohio.  The  Youghiogeny,  a 
small  river,  flows  into  the  Monongahela. 

Trade. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  194  commercial  and  178  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,GG2,81 1  dollars  ;  G534  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  35,029,170  dollars  ;  50G4  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital 
of  2,241,040  dollars ;  2 14G  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  4GG  persons 
employed  as  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  727,850  dollars  ;  fifty-eight  persons 
were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  16,400  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  there  were  manufactured  home-made  or  family  goods  to  the  value 
of  1,292,429  dollars  ;  235  woollen  manufactories,  and  337  fulling  mills,  employing  2909  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2, 298,801  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1,500,540  dollars  ; 
106  cotton  manufactories,  with  140,494  spindles,  employed  5522  persons,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  5,013,007  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,325,400  dollars ;  2977  persons  mined 
859,080  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  4,334,102  dollars;  1798  persons  produced 
11,020,054  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  300,410  dollars ;  213  furnaces,  pro¬ 
duced  98,395  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  109  forges,  &c.,  produced  87,244  tons  of  bar  iron,  employed 
11,522  persons  and  a  capital  of  7,781,471  dollars;  eighty-seven  paper  manufactories  produced  to 
the  value  of  792,335  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  the  value  of  95,500  dollars,  the 
whole  employed  794  persons  and  a  capital  of  581,800  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  819,431  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  80,512  dollars,  employing  1467 
persons  and  a  capital  of  449,107  dollars  ;  1149  tanneries  employed  3392  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
2,729,530  dollars ;  2132  other  leather  manufactories,  such  as  saddleries,  tvc.,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  3,453,243  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1,249,923  dollars;  thirty  powder  mills 
manufactured  1,184,225  lbs.  of  powder,  employed  fifty-eight  persons  and  a  capital  of  66,800 
dollars;  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  employed  519  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,179,625 
dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish  to.  the  value  of  7865  dollars,  the  whole  employed  519  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  2, 1 79,025  dollars ;  twenty-eight  glass-houses,  and  fifteen  glass  cutting  establish¬ 
ments,  employed  835  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  772,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
714,100  dollars;  182  potteries  employed  322  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  157,902 
dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  75,502  dollars ;  1909  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value 
of  1,993,752  dollars  ;  703  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  783,482  dollars  ; 
168  persons  produced  five  cannon  and  2-1,57 1  small-arms  ;  245  persons  manufactured  the  precious 
metals  to  the  value  of  2,079,075  dollars  ;  53G  persons  worked  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
443,010  dollars ;  3858  persons  made  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  1,719,790  dollars  ;  2770 
persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  1,203,732  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
559,831  dollars  ;  1005  distilleries  produced  0,228,708  gallons,  and  eighty-seven  breweries  pro¬ 
duced  12,705,974  gallons,  employed  1001  persons  and  a  capital  of  1,585,771  dollars;  725 
flouring  mills  produced  1,181,530  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  7910  persons, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  9,232,515  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  7,779,784  dollars  ; 
353  persons  manufactured  5,097,690  lbs.  of  soap,  2,316,843  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  5002  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  candles,  and  employed  a  capital  of  294,442  dollars ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of 
668,015  dollars  ;  2357  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  1,151,107  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  714,817  dollars  ;  1991  brick  houses,  and  2406  wooden  houses,  were  built,  employed 
9881  persons,  and  cost  5,339,530  dollars ;  221  printing  offices,  forty-six  binderies,  twelve  daily, 
ten  semi-weekly,  and  102  weekly  newspapers,  and  forty-two  periodicals,  employed  1702  persons 
and  a  capital  of  680,340  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the 
state,  was  31,629,415  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. — The  following  are  the  names  of  the  numerous  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
date  of  their  foundation.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1755;  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  1783  ;  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,  1802  ;  Washington  College,  Washington,  1806 ; 
Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  1815  ;  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg!;,  1832 ;  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  Easton,  1832  ;  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  1836.  Besides  these  are  the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1705;  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
1824 ;  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Philadelphia,  1839.  The  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  church,  Gettysburgh,  1820  ;  German  Reformed,  York,  1825;  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Alleghany,  1828 ;  Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsburg  ;  and  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  Pittsburg.  In  all  these  seminaries  there  were  2034  students,  in  1840.  There 
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were  in  this  state  290  academies,  with  15,910  students  ;  49G8  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
179,989  scholars.  There  were  33,940  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

“In  the  first  school  district,  embracing  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,  the  number  of 
schools  in  1843  was  215;  of  which,  one  is  the  high  school,  forty  grammar  schools,  eighteen 
secondary,  seventy-six  primary,  and  eighty  not  classified.  The  whole  number  of  teachers,  in¬ 
cluding  the  professors  of  the  high  school,  is  499;  eighty-seven  males,  and  412  females.  The 
aggregate  pmount  of  salaries  is  130,843  dollars ;  average  to  each?  274  dollars  23  cents.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  33,384,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  5222  since  the  last  report.  A  number  of 
schools  for  coloured  children  are  embraced  in  the  above  summary,  which  is  taken  from  an  abstract 
from  the  semi-annual  returns.  The  expenses  of  the  board  of  control  for  all  purposes,  except  the 
erection  and  fitting-up  of  school  houses,  have  been  288.7GG  dollars  GG  cents  for  a  year  and  a  half; 
or  an  average  of  192,51 1  dollars  13  cents  per  annum.  This  includes  cost  of  tuition,  friel,  books, 
stationery,  and  supplies  of  every  description ;  also,  the  expenses  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  and 
the  comptroller,  repairing  school  houses,  and  all  the  other  items  which  are  included  by  the 
auditors  under  the  head  of  general  expenses.  Divide  this  sum  by  33,384  (the  total  number  of . 
scholars,)' and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  average  expense  of  each  pupil  for  all  the  purposes 
above  stated,  lias  been  5  dollars  76  cents.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure  in  1842  was 
255,852  dollars  92  cents.  The  expenditure  from  January  the  1st  to  June  the  30th,  1843,  was 
1 18,028  dollars  76  cents.” — American  Almanac. 

Religious  Denominations. — In  1836,  the  Presbyterians,  including  the  Associate  Reformed,  had 
about  400  ministers;  the  Baptists,  140;  the  Methodists,  about  250 ;  German  Reformed,  73 ; 
Episcopalians,  70;  and  the  Quakers,  150  congregations.  There  were  several  other  denomina¬ 
tions  less  numerous.  The  principal  have  gradually  increased  since  that  time. 

Public  H’ocAs :  Canals. — The  canal  from  Philadelphia,  including  a  railroad  from  Johnstown 
to  Hollidaysburg,  thirty-seven  miles,  over  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh,  is  400  miles  long,  There 
is  a  tunnel  on  the  railroad  870  feet  long,  200  feet  below  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The  Schuylkill 
Navigation  canal  extends  108  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon  ;  the  Union  canal,  eighty- 
two  miles  from  Reading  to  Middletown  ;  the  Lehigh,  eighty-four  miles  from  Easton  to  Stod- 
dartsville  ;  the  Lackawaxen,  twenty-five  miles  from  Delaware  river  to  Honesdalc ;  the  Conestaga, 
eighteen  miles  from  Lancaster  to  Safe  Harbour ;  the  Codorus,  eleven  miles  from  York  to  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river;  Bald  Eagle,  twenty-five  miles  from  West  Branch  canal  to  Bellefonte ;  the 
Susquehanna,  forty-five  miles  from  Wrightsvillc  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  several  small  canals. — 
U.  S.  Gaz.  See  also  Debt  and  Finances  of  Pennsylvania ,  hereafter. 

Railroads. — The  Columbia,  eighty-one  miles  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia;  Valley,  twenty 
miles  from  Norristown  to  Columbia  railroad  ;  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,  thirty-five  miles;  Cum¬ 
berland  Valley,  fifty  miles  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg ;  Westchester,  ten  miles  from 
Columbia  railroad  to  Westchester ;  Franklin,  thirty  milos  from  Chambersburg  to  Williamsport; 
York  and  Wrightsvillc,  thirteen  miles  ;  Strashurg,  seven  miles  from  Cumberland  Valley  rai.road 
to  Strasburg  ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  ninety-five  miles  from  Reading  to  Pottsville  ;  Little 
Schuylkill,  twenty-three  miles  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua ;  Danville  and  Pottsville,  forty- 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury  ;  Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna,  106  miles 
from  Tamaqua  to  Williamsport ;  Beaver  Meadow  branch,  twelve  miles  from  Lardner’s  Gap  to 
Beaver  Meadow  railroad  ;  Williamsport  and  Elmira,  seventy-three  miles  and  a  half  between  the 
two  places ;  Corning  and  Rlossburg,  forty  miles  between  the  two  places  ;  Mount  Carbon,  seven 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Norwegian  Creek  ;  Schuylkill  Valley,  ten  miles  from 
Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora  ;  branches  of  Schuylkill  Valley,  fifteen  miles;  Schuylkill,  thirteen 
miles  from  Schuylkill  to  the  Valley  ;  Mill  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Port  Carbon  to  Coal  Mine  ; 
Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven,  twenty  miles  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Mine  Hill  Gap; 
Mauch  Chunk,  nine  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine  ;  branches  of  Mauch  Chunk,  six¬ 
teen  miles  ;  Room  Run,  five  miles  aitd  a  quarter  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine ;  Beaver 
Meadow,  twenty  miles  from  Pariysville  to  Coal  Mine ;  Hazelton  and  Lehigh,  eight  miles  from 
Hazelton  Mine  to  Beaver  Meadow  railroad  ;  Nesquehoning,  five  miles  from  Nesquehoning  Mine 
to  Lehigh  river;  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Whitehaven  to 
Wilkcsbarre  ;  Curboudulc  and  Ilonesdale,  seventeen  miles  and  a  half,  connect'  the  two  places ; 
Lykin’s  Valley,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Broad  Mountain  to  Miliersburg;  Pine  Grove,  four 
miles  from  Pine  Grove  to  Coal  Mine  ;  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  twenty-six  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Philadelphia  to  Morrisville;  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norristown,  seventeen  miles 
from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown  ;  Germantown  branch  of  ditto,  four  miles ;  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  \yiltninglon, —  U.  S.  Gaz.  Sec  also  Debt 
and  Finances  of  Pennsylvania,  hereafter. 
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PUBLIC  DEBT,  RESOURCES,  AND  FINANCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  great  extent  of  territory — being  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Holland 
— the  large  number  of  the  population,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  coal 
and  iron,  the  navigable  rivers  and  seaports  of  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  render  this 
state  as  rich  and  as  honourable  in  fulfilling  her  public  and  private  engagements 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  If  we  have  extolled  the  dignified  public  and  private 
integrity  of  Massachusetts,  a  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  naturally  barren 
— and  of  New  York,  and  the  other  states  north-east  of  the  Delaware : — if  we 
have  in  a  former  work  described  the  public  and  private  honour  of  the  people 
of  Holland,  in  all  periods  of  their  history,  it  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  refuse 
that  tribute  of  respect  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  founded  by  William  Penn. 
That  there  are  among  them,  many  who  are  as  honourable  and  as  virtuous  as 
among  the  best  people  in  the  world,  we  readily  admit,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
a  fact.  But  let  not  the  most  honest  or  the  most  virtuous  among  them,  soothe 
themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  are  not,  by  the  world,  classed  with  the  de¬ 
linquents.  They  may,  on  the  contrary,  rest  assured,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  state  they  inhabit, — and  of  the  power  that  the  people 
have,  by  their  suffrages,  to  pass  honest  laws,  and  to  raise  an  adequate  revenue, 
will,  until  they  purge  themselves  of  the  obligations  which  they  continue  to  refuse 
to  fulfil,  cause  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  viewed  with  distrust, — and 
in  the  moral  scale,  far,  immeasurably  far,  beneath  the  citizens  of  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  the  other  states,  who  have  sacredly  paid 
their  debts.  We  have  lately  heard  revived  that  which  was  nearly  forgotten, 
that  an  unwillingness  to  pay  was  an  early  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants, — 
that  they,  from  their  defalcation  in  paying  that  which  was  more  than  due  from 
them  to  the  great  and  virtuous  founder  of  the  country,  allowed  him  to  suffer,  in 
old  age  and  infirmity,  the  bitter  evils  of  poverty. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  upon,  every  father,  upon  every  mother,  among  the 
citizens  of  this  delinquent  state,  however  virtuous  they  may  be  individually,  to 
combine  proudly  and  unceasingly,  until  they,  by  discharging  that  which  is  due 
by  the  whole  to  others,  acquire  an  honest  dignity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  they  do  not,  although  they  tnay  pay  their  individual  debts,  and  live  and  die 
otherwise  as  virtuous  men — as  Christians — still  the  world  will  hereafter  consider 
the  children  of  the  best  among  them,  and  their  children’s  children,  as  the  off* 
spring  of  disreputable  parents.  We  make  these  observations  with  no  invidious 
feeling ;  we  do  so  with  sorrow,  when  we  speak  or  write  of  the  country  planted 
by  William  Penn. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  paid  ;  and 
shall  add  nothing  further,  than  a  view  of  the  Resources,  Finances,  and  Debts  of  the 
state,  which  we  have  taken  altogether  from  American  statements  and  accounts. 
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RESOURCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HER  CREDIT. 

The  following  statement  is  contained  in  an  article  published  (in  1841)  in  the 
“  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  Intelligencer/5  and  presents  various  important  facts, 
in  reference  to  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  state. 

“  The  state  of  Pennsylvania  is  inhabited  by  1,724,033  free  people,  industrious  and  enterprising. 
In  1790,  the  number  was  only  434,373. 

“  We  have  more  than  28,000,000  of  acres  of  land,  and  under  better  cultivation  than  any  in  this 
union,  and  constantly  improving.  It  is  worth  at  least  700,900,000  dollars.  We  have  more  than 
300,000  houses,  worth  300,000,000  dollars  ;  and  barns,  workshops,  stores,  furnaces,  forges,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  mills,  worth  200,000,000  dollars  more.  Nor  has  our  public  debt  been  contracted  for 
nothing.  Our  railroads  and  canals  extend,' not  only  to  our  coal  and  iron  mines,  but  are  designed 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  with  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake.  They  intersect  the  state  in  every  direction,  from 
west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south.  Including  state  and  company  works,  we  have  more  than 
1000  miles  of  canals  and  700  miles  of  railroads  completed,  and  in  operation,  and  costing  more  than 
100,000,000  dollars.  Some  portions  of  these  works  are  not  yet  profitable,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfinished  links,  and  yet  the  tolls  will  this  year,  on  the  state  works  of  about  700  miles,  exceed 
1,000,000  dollars. 

“  The  value  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  upon  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  the  Swatara,  the 
Wisconisco,  the  Shamokin,  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Lackawanna,  which  are  but  just  beginning 
to  pour  down  their  mineral  wealth  to  the  markets  upon  the  ocean,  is  incalculable.  In  1820  the 
trade  commenced,  and  30.7  tons  were  sent  to  market  from  the  Lehigh.  In  182.5  the  trade  com¬ 
menced  upon  the  Schuylkill.  Tile  Schuylkill  canal  was  then  finished.  There  are  now  about 
fifty-live  miles  of  railroads,  branching  from  the  canal  to  the  several  mines,  and  forty-five  miles  of 
railroads  under  ground.  About  1800  cars  arc  employed  in  conveying  the  coal  from  the  mines  to 
the  canal,  and  between  800  and  900  boats  are  used  in  conveying  the  coal  to  Philadelphia.  The 
arrivals  of  vessels  annually  in  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  conveyance  of  Schuylkill  coal  to  other  states, 
will  number  about  3100.  170  sloops,  schooners,  and  barges,  arrived  in  two  days  last  week.  The 

Schuylkill  mines  will  this  year  produce  more  than  .500,000  tons,  and  the  other  anthracite  mining 
districts  about  the  same  quantity,  making  1,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  800,000  tons  will  be  ex¬ 
ported  to  other  states. 

“  The  coal  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  increasing  rapidly.  The  use  of  anthracite  coal  in 
steamboats  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  eastern  waters,  and  will  be  used  in 'the  steamers  of 
the  ocean  as  the  cheapest  and  safest  fuel.  It  is  also  coming  into  use  in  driving  machinery  and 
making  iron.  The  mines  upon  the  Swatara  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  as  the  Schuylkill, 
and  so  are  those  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Wisconisco,  the  Shamokin,  and  the  Susquehanna ;  and  the 
Schuylkill  is  capable  of  producin';  four  times  the  amount  that  is  now  mined.  Improvements  will 
soon  be  completed  in  all  these  mining  districts.  What  then  will  be  the  annual  worth  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  that  will  be  carried  upon  her  public  works  ? 

“  But  we  have  not  only  anthracite,  but,  according  to  our  state  geologist,  more  bituminous  coal 
than  all  Europe.  Our  state  canals  intersect  this  bituminous  coal  Held  in  all  directions.  All  Eu¬ 
rope  contains  about  2000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land.  Pennsylvania  has  10,000  square 
miles,  or  0,400,000  acres.  It  is  estimated,  by  our  state  geologist,  that  the  great  western  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania  contains  three  hundred  thousand  millions  of  tons!  ,  Ten  thousand 
times  more  than  England,  Scotland,  Wales, and  Ireland! 

“  This  vast  mineral  wealth,  without  the  public  improvements,  would  haw  been  dead  capital 
for  ever.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  common¬ 
wealth,  there  were  mined,  in  1838,  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  more  than 
2,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal !  Not  one  ton  of  this  reached  the  Atlantic  market.  About 
liine-tcnths  of  it  was  consumed  in  domestic  purposes  at  home,  in  furnaces  and  rolling  mills,  and  in 
driving  machinery.  One-tenth,  or  200,000  tons,  were  shipped  down  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi. 
What  this  trade  will  be  when  the  great  valley  is  filled  with  population,  wealth,  and  refinement — 
when  Western  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  manufacturing  dependence  of  the  western  states — can 
hardly  be  conjectured. 

“  Nor  is  this  great  bituminous  coal  field  entirely  separated  from  the  Atlantic.  We  have  abun¬ 
dance  of  bituminous  coal,  the  nearest  in  the  United  States,  of  any  quantity,  to  tidewater.  The 
Virginia  and  Maryland  mines  on  the  Potomac,  are  from  180  to  200  miles  from  sloop  navigation 
at  Georgetown.  The  completion  last  year  of  the  tidewater  canal  from  Ilavre-de-Grace,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  to  the  Pennsylvania. canal  at  Columbia,  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  opened  a  navigation 
for  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  Juniata,  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.  It  is  estimated  that  the  trade  will  this  year  reach  100,000  tons.  Theamount  is  unlimited 
which  can  be  sent  from  these  places  on  our  canals  to  market.  A  railroad  has  been  constructed. 
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forty  miles  long,  from  the  northern  end  of  our  coal  basin  to  Corning,  on  the  Chemung  canal  of 
New  York,  leading  into  the  Seneca  lake.  There  are  now  six  locomotives,  and  between  300  and 
400  cars  on  this  road,  conveying  coal  from  our  Hlosburg  mines  into  the  state  of  New  York. 

“  The  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  product  of 
the  whole  union.  Her  iron  is  superior  in  quality  to  any  other.  According  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Hon.  John  Irvin,  in  a  late  speecli  in  congress,  wo  had,  in  1839,  210  charcoal  furnaces,  producing 
98,330  tons  of  pig  metal,  and  70,000  tons  of  this  was  converted  into  bar  iron  by  forges  and  rolling 
mills.  More  than  15,000  workmen,  together  making  90,000  people  with  their  families,  consume 
annually  7,000,000  dollars,  worth  of  agricultural  produce  and  merchandise.  The  number  has  in¬ 
creased  greatly  since  by  the  establishment  of  anthracite  furnaces. 

“  The  amount  of  bar  and  pig  iron  is  now  worth  about  7,000,000  dollars.  According  to  the 
returns  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  there  was  manufactured,  in  1838,  50,558  tonsof 
castings  in  thirty-six  counties,  valued  at  5,805,599  dollars.  Add  estimated  value  of  cast  iron  in 
sixteen  counties,  at  least  1,194,401  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  bar,  pig,  and  cast  iron  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  worth  14,000,000  dollars.  A  considerable  amount  of  Jersey  iron  is  made  into  castings 
and  rolled  into  bars  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  quantity  of  the  pigs  of  Western  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Kentucky  are  made  into  castings  and  rolled  into  bars  at  Pittsburg. 

“  Having  now  glanced  at  some  of  the  sources  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  state,  we  will  enume¬ 
rate  the  following  items  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in  taking  the  late  census,  from  the 
returns  of  the  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  and  other  sources.  The 
returns  of  the  marshals  arc  much  too  low,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  duty  on  their  part,  and  the  great 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  them,  it  being  circulated,  for 
party  purposes,  that  it  was  a  forerunner  of  direct  taxation  by  the  general  government.  We  have, 
however,  taken  these  returns  for  our  calculations,  in  most  instances.  The  amount  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy,  and  also  the  value  of  lumber  annually  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  so  manifestly  un¬ 
true,  that  we  have  taken  the  returns  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  common¬ 


wealth  as  our  authority. 

dollars. 

Value  of  land  in  Pennsylvania,  including  mines  (28,000,000  acres)...  700,000,000 

Value  of  300,000  houses .  300,000,000 

Value  of  barns,  workshops,  stores,  taverns,  forges,  and  factories  .  200,000,000 

1700  miles  of  canals  and  railroads .  100,000,000 

Total  real  estate .  1,300,000,000 


“  Here  is  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  1 ,300,000,000  dollars.  A  tax  of  three  per  cent  upon  it  would 
pay  the  35,000,0<  0  dollars  of  the  public  debt  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  single  year,  and  leave  in  the  treasury 
4,000,000  dollars  besides. 

“The  state  has  laid  a  tax,  which  is  estimated  by  William  11.  llccd,  an  intelligent  state  senator 
from  Philadelphia,  to  produce  annually,  1,800,000  dollars;  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  debt.  The  tolls  on  our  public  works  will  this  year  exceed  1,000,000  dollars,  which  sum,  will 
from  year  to  year  increase,  and  the  dividends,  from  bank  stock,  auctions,  &c.,  will  far  more  than 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Where,  then,  is  the  cause  for  alarm  or  despondency  ? 
Besides  all  this,  the  bill  for  the  distribution  nf  tile  proreeds  of  the  public  lands  among  the  states 
must  pass  congress,  and  Pennsylvania  will  he  entitled  to  n  tenth  of  the  whole.  Tile  quantity  of 
public  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  after  deducting  the  reserves  to  the  now  states, 
and  which  remains  unsold,  exceeds  220,000,000  of  acres,  and  the  quantity  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished,  exceeds  730,000,000  of  acres. 

“  The  personal  property  in  tile  state  we  shall  not  undertake  to  estimate.  We  select  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items, 

Neat  cattle  .  3,140,418 

Sheep  .  -1,390,431 

Swine  .  1,450,531 

Horses  and  mules  .  338,505 

“  Let  us  now  look  at  the  annual  products  of  the  state.  We  produce  one-sixth  of  all  the 
wheat  in  the  union. 
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“  ^Uls  it  will  he  seen,  that  the  annual  products  of  the  state  exceed  one  hundred  and  null/  mil* 
(ions  of  dollars,  one  per  cent  on  which  will  pay  the  interest  of  our  state  debt.* 

“  To  conclude,  who  docs  not  feel  proud  of  this  picture  of  Pennsylvania?  She  has  all  the 
resources  of  a  great  nation  within  herself,  for  happiness  in  peace,  for  power  in  war.  She  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  maintaining  30,000,000  of  people  within  her  borders,  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  herself, 
and  making  the  surrounding  states  her  tributaries.  Her  water  power  upon  the  Susquehanna  and 
her  hundred  branches,  upon  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  and  their  tributaries,  and  upon  the 
streams  that  make  up  the  Alleghany  and  Monongaheia,  is  capable  of  performing  the  labour  of 
400,000,000  men.  What  her  steam  power  can  do  in  her  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  upon  her 
10,000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  lands,  let  the  scoffers  at  her  credit  calculate.  She  paid  her 
i,ltcrest  hi  specie  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  this  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  financial 
dimcultus  of  the  country,  before  our  tax  could  he  made  available.  A  safer  and  better  investment 
cannot  be  made  than  in  the  public  stocks  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  based  upon  resources  that 
will  be  permanent  for  ever.  Those  who  depreciate  them,  are  either  ignorant  of  their  value,  or 
dishonest  enough  to  speculate  upon  the  timid.  There  arc  no  people  in  the  world  who  have  so 
many  advantages  and  so  few  burdens.  The  public  debt  is  a  trifle  in  this  rich  and  powerful  com¬ 
monwealth.  He  ran  pay  it ,  and  never  fed  the  burden.  Our  population  is  industrious .  thriving , 
and  honest (V) — \\  by,  therefore,  not  prove  to  the  world  that  you  are  honest  ?  You  are  able,  you 
say,  yet  you  do  not  pay  your  debts.  The  world  will  never  acknowledge  that  you  arc  honest,  until 
you  pay  what  you  owe. 

*  Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  states  in  his  recent  message  (January,  1845),  that  the  whole 
amount  of  tax  assessed  for  the  past  four  ycarsat3,OI3,742  dollars,  of  which  only  1,825,050  dollars 
lias  been  received,  leaving  8,188,(174  dollars  still  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  December.  Of  this  sum, 
together  with  the  800,000  dollars  outstanding  for  1844,  the  Governor  thinks  1,260,000  dollars  will  ' 
be  received ;  and  that, 

“  If  tlie  provisions  of  the  act  of  1844  be  fairly  carried  into  effect,  in  the  valuation  of  property, 
and  the  collection  and  prompt  payment  of  the  tax  be  enforced,  the  annual  revenue  hereafter  to  be 
derived  from  that  source  will  amount  to  at  least  1,500,000  dollars.  This  sum,  with  the  other  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Commonwealth,  will  be  entirely  adequate  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  to  discharge 
the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  thus  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  State  to  her  engagements.” 
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The  following  statements  prepared  from  official  accounts,  are  taken  from  the 
“  United  States  Almanac,”  edited  by  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  from  “  Hunt’s  Mer¬ 
chants’  Magazine  and  from  the  “  Boston  Americans’  Statistical  Almanac”  for 
1844  and  1845. 


Table  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  total  receipts  during  the  year  ending  November  30,  1842,  including  a  balance  of 
1,110,884  dollars  25  cents,  on  hand  from  the  last  year,  were  3,890,540  dollars  04  cents.  The 
principal  items  were  as  follow  : 


The  payments  during  the  year  amounted  to  3,330,359  dollars  51  cents;  leaving  a  balance, 
December  1,  1842,  of  554,181  dollars  13  cents.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  as 
follow  : 


In  1841,  die  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  horses,  cattle,  & c.,  was  343,087,422  dollars;  of 
personal  property,  24,909,560  dollars.  The  state  tax  was  assessed  at  582,828  dollars  53  cents. — 
From  the  Rejiort  of  the  Auditor-General,  January  2,  1843. 


The  following  exhibits  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  reported  in  the  Governor’s 
Message  in  January,  1843. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  present  funded  debt  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  deposit  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  is  37,937,788  dollars  24  cents.  This  debt  is  reimbursable  as  follows  : 


Jlalana 


dollars,  cts.  I 


Total . dollars  37,937,788  24 
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This  debt  1ms  been  contracted  for  the  following  purposes,  vi 


For  tbe  use  of  the  treasury  ... 
Turnpikes,  state  mads,  ike... 


Insane  asylum  .. 

The  value  of  our  public  improvement  a  esti¬ 
mated  at  cost,  is . 30 

The  state  owns  bank  stock,  which  cost  at  pnr.  2 
„  turnpike  and  budge  stock  ..  2 

„  canal  and  navigation  stock.. 

Money  due  on  unpateuted  lands, estimated  at  1 


The  foregoing  does  not  include  tbe  amount  due  to  do¬ 
mestic  creditors;  and  a  portion  of  tbe  pioperty  included 
in  the  statement  has  since  been  disposed  of  at  public 

REAL  ESTATE. 

The  Value  of  the  Real  Estate  and  Personal  Property  in  j 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  an  Estimate  made  from  tbe 
Returns  of  tbe  Marshals  in  taking  tbe  late  Census,  and 
from  Returns  of  tbe  County  Commissioners,  is  state^.as  i 
follows,  in  ail  Article  published  in  tbe  “  Protector I 
dollars,  j 

Value  of  30,080,000  acres  of  land  in  Pcnnsyl-  I 

vunia,  including  water-power,  quarries,  I 

mines  of  iron,  salt,  coal,  and  all  other  I 

minerals . . 

Value  of  300,000  dwelling-houses . 

„  barns,  workshops,  stores,  furnaces, 

rolling-mils,  forges,  and  factories .  248,000,000, 

„  2165  miles  of  railroads  and  canals. .  70,203,673  j 


Total  value  of  real  estate  ....  1; 
PERSONAL  PROPERTY. 
Value  of  303,120  horses  and  mules,  at  CO  dels. 

„  1  172,005  neat  cattle,  at  IS  dollars  ... 

„  1 ,7 (17,020  sheep,  at  2dollars  50  cents. 

„  1,303,1164  swine,  at  3  dollars  50  cents. 

„  poultry . 

„  furniture  of  300,000  houses,  includ¬ 
ing  plate,  jewelry,  watches,  cloaks,  and 

wearing  appurel . 

Value  of  carnages,  stages,  waggons,  farmers’- 
implements,  mechanics*  tools,  books  i»f  all 
kinds,  ships,  brigs,  Imrgcs,  schoouers,  canal 
boats,  railioad  cars,  stationery  and  loco¬ 
motive  steam-engines  and  steamboats  .. 


Value  of  personal  property.. . 

Total  value  of  tbe  state.. . 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTS. 

In  the  same  article  tbe  estimated  value  of  tbe  annual 
products  is  as  follows:  ^  ^ 

Value  of  113,395  tons  uf  pig  *r< 

„  additional,  by  viiriou 

„  anthracite  coal  mined  .  • 

„  bituminous  coal  mined . ..  *. 

„  ngiicultural  products . . 

,,  manufactures,  except  iron . 

Annual  products  of  the  state  •• 


Finances  of  the  State  in  1843;  from  the  u  American  Almanac”  for  1845. 

dollars,  cts. 

Total  amount  received  in  1843 .  3,404,434  37 

Total  amouut  expended  in  1843  .  3,523,324  02 


rrlncipul  Items  of  Expenditure.  |  Chief  Sources  of  Income. 


Salaries  of  executive  officers. 

„  the  judiciary  .... 
Other  ordinary  expenses  of 

government . 

Internal  improvement . 

Common  schools . 

Charitable  establishments. . . 

Miscellaneous . . . 

Domestic  creditors . 

Militia  expenses . 

Pensions  and  gratuities  ..... 
Loans  and  interest  paid  .... 
Cancelled  notes  . . 


200.000 


135.016 

508,000 


on  Taxes  on  estates . 

67  Taxon  bank  dividends . 

[income  of  public  woiks  ..... 

00  i  Miscellaneous . 

921  Auction  commission . 

32!Auctinn  duties . . . .. 

73iTavern  licences  . . 

68,  Duties  on  dealers  in  foreign 

78,  merchandise . 

59  Collateral  inheritance  tax  ... 
76  Tax  on  certain  offices . 

00'  ,,  corporation  stocks  ... 

[Sales  of  stocks  in  1843  . 


37.769  86 
38,510  r 
1,395,411  t 


Debts  and  Property. 


Debt,  April  1,  IB44.  j 

Property  of  tbe  Commonwealth. 

32,934*763  73 

200,000  00  '  ^ 

Stock  in  sundry  corporations,  (par 

2,002,607  50 
28,616,375  01 

250,000  00 

200,000  00 

100,000  00 

Four  and  a  half  percent  ditto . 

Public  works,  (cost  of  construction). 
Public  buildings  and  grounds  at 

Harrisburg  (estimated) . 

Money  duo  on  land,  unpatented  (es- 

1  *17 1,630  00  ^ 

Dome. tic  creditors, .crip outstanding 
Interest  on  loans,  due  Feb.  1st,  1844. 

”!!  955)420  ?a 

State  arsenal.,  powder  magazine, 
&c.,  (estimated) . 

40,051,794  18 

31,108,972  57 
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"  The  tax  bill,  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  in  1844,  lias  received  the  signature 
of  Governor  Porter,  and  has  consequently  become  a  law.  It  levies  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  state,  which  it  is  estimated  will  exceed 
000,000,000  dollars.  The  tax,  of  course,  will  amount  to  over  1,800,000  dollars.  The  revenue 
derived  from  other  taxes  will  amount  to  400,000  dollars,  and  the  net  income  of  the  public  works, 
is  estimated,  at  the  minimum,  at  550,000  dollars,  making  an  annual  revenue,  in  all,  of  2,750,000 
dollars.  The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  every  description,  is  about  2,000,00 0  dollars,  and  the 
expenses  of  government,  including  appropriations  to  the  public  schools,  less  than  000,000  dollars. 
Ample  provision  is,  therefore,  made  to  enable  the  state  hereafter  to  meet  its  engagements,  and  for 
the  restoration  of  the  public  credit.” 


NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  was  of  no  importance  until  after  colonisa¬ 
tion  by  William  Penn,  in  1G82.  The  following  account  of  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  Pennsylvania,  is  condensed  from  an  interesting  and  able  article,  written 
for  “  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine.”* 

“  Prior  to  Penn’s  embarkation  for  America,  he  disposed  of  20,000  acres  of  laud  to  an  associa¬ 
tion,  entitled  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  formed  in  England,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  patent,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests,  not  only  of  the  stockholders 
of  the  company,  but  of  all  concerned  in  the  trade  of  the  colony.  This  company  attempted  to 
establish  various  manufactures  and  other  industrial  pursuits  in  the  province.  In  a  letter  from 
Penn  to  the  committee  of  the  society,  residing  in  London,  dated  ‘  Philadelphia,  Kith  of  0th  month, 
called  August,’  we  find  mention  made  of  a  tannery,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  glass  house,  a  whalery,  and 
a  dock,  as  belonging  to  it  j  and  also  that  Penn  advised  them  to  attempt  the  culture  of  the  vine 
for  wine,  and  the  manufacture  of  linen.  These  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  vine,  the 
manufacture  of  glass  and  linen,  and  the  whale  fishery,  amongst  the  colonists,  did  not  prove  suc¬ 
cessful  j  of  the  further  operations  of  the  company  we  know  little  or  nothing. 

“  In  the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  twenty-six  ships  arrived  with  passengers 
and  emigrants,  and  forty  trading  vessels  great  and  small.  These  latter  were,  no  doubt,  laden  with 
provisions,  furniture,  and  stores  of  various  kinds  for  the  colonists,  and  took  little  if  any  export 
cargo.  '  In  the  next  two  years,  twenty-four  more  ships  arrived  with  emigrants.  For  the  first  few 
years  the  attention  of  the  settlers  was,  necessarily,  very  much  engrossed  by  the  clearing  of  land, 
and  the  culture  of  grain,  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony ;  but  ‘  trade  and  commerce,  in  which 
the  Quakers  were  known  to  excel,’  soon  claimed  their  notice.  A  trade  was  opened  with  the 
Indians,  for  furs  and  skins;  and  the  culture  of  tobacco  was  carried  on  so  extensively,  that  in  one 
vear,  (1088-9,)  there  were  exported  fourteen  cargoes  of  the  weed.  In  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
however,  Virginia  and  Maryland  were  found  two  powerful  rivals  ;  and  it  was  soon  abandoned  for 
the  culture  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c.,  and  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  cutting  of  timber  ;  the 
exports  of  the  province  undergoing  a  corresponding  change. 

“  The  war  between  England  and  France,  commencing  in  1088  and  terminating  in  1097,  ope¬ 
rated  injuriously  on  the  interests  of  the  colony.  About  the  latter  end  of  this  period,  we  find 
allusion  made  to  the  poverty  of  the  province,  and  to  the  impediments  to  its  commerce,  consequent 
upon  the  war;  and  it  is  stated,  that  ‘  in  Philadelphia  even,  pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  current  for 
small  change.' 

“  The  course  of  trade,  from  this  early  period  until  the  separation  of  the  province  from  the 
British  empire,  appears  to  have  undergone  but  little  change,  although  extended  in  its  range.  The 
exports,  consisting  of  grain,  salt  provisions,  pipe  staves,  &c.,  and  at  a  later  date,  including  flour, 
bread,  flaxseed,  iron,  &c.,  were  not  wanted  in  England,  at  that  time  a  great  grain-exporting 
country ;  but  found  a  market  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  and  the  West  Indies  ;  and  subse¬ 
quently  also  in  Portugal,  Spain,  several  European  and  African  ports  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  North  Atlantic  adjacent  to  Africa.  The  returns  from  these 
various  brandies  of  foreign  trade,  excepting  a  small  portion  required  for  the  consumption  of  the 
province  and  its  trade  with  the  Indians,  were  all  carried  to  England  ;  or  the  produce  received  was 
sold  in  other  foreign  countries,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  England,  where  all  the  available 
funds  of  the  province  were  required  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  imported  thence,  which,  from 

*  As  the  British  North  American  colonics  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  until 
after  the  severance  of  their  connexion  with  the  mother  country,  the  trade  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
.  others,  prior  to  1776,  is  properly  included  in  the  foreign  trade.  "] 
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the  restrictions  imposed  by  parliament  on  manufacturing  in  the  colonies,  were  to  a  very  great 
amount,  embracing  almost  every  article  of  clothing,  and  household  utensils,  even  of  the  most 
simple  and  common  kinds. 

“The  following  table  exhibits  the  vast  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  in  the  trade  of  the 
province  with  Great  Britain,  from  1097  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  independence,  and 
also  shows  the  effect  of  war  and  other  operative  causes,  on  the  amount  of  importations. 

“  During  the  war  between  Great  Britain  on  the  one  part,  and  France  and  Spain  on  the  other, 
which  continued  from  i702  to  1713,  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  exposed  to  repeated 
depredations  by  privateers.  In  1707-8,  the  capture  of  vessels  off  the  capes  of  the  Delaware  were 
so  frequent,  as  almost  wholly  to  interrupt  the  trade,  which  had  iu  addition,  nbout  this  period,  to 
bear  the  exaction  of  dues  for  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Delaware,  levied  by  order  of  Gover¬ 
nor  Evans,  at  a  fort  erected  at  New  Castle. 

'1  he  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1717  and  1718,  does  not  appear  to  have  mate¬ 
rially  affected  the  colony. 

“  Tlie  year  1722,  was  one  of  great  commercial  embarrassment  in  the  province.  The  importa¬ 
tions  appear  to  have  been  too  great,  the  country  was  drained  of  specie  for .  remittance  to  England, 
and  there  was  consequently  a  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium.  The  payment  of  debts  was 
procrastinated,  lawsuits  multiplied,  produce  was  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  execu¬ 
tions  for  debt  were  stayed,  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  from  eight  to  six  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  coin  was  raised  twenty-five  per  cent.  These  measures  naturally  tended  to  destroy  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  results  of  all  trading  operations  ;  but  did  not,  as  was  intended,  prevent  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  specie. 
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“  To  remedy  the  evil,  in  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  a  scheme  for  a  paper  currency  was  first 
laid  before  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  in  March  following,  after  much  controversy,  a  law 
was  enacted  for  the  issue  of  15,0004  currency,  in  bills  of  credit  of  from  lr.  to  14  in  value,  to  be 
loaned  in  sums  of  from  124  to  1004,  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  pledge  of  real 
estate,  ground  rents,  or  plate,  of  double  the  value  of  the  advance;  said  bills  to  be  a  legal  tender. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  a  further  issue  of  30,0004  was  authorised.  By  this  timely 
relief,  and  doubtless  still  more  by  the  increase  of  industry  and  economy,  induced  by  the  recent 
hard  times,  the  commerce  of  the  province  was  soon  revived. 

"  The  effect  produced  may  be  observed,  by  reference  to  the  amounts  of  imports  and  exports, 
as  well  as  by  the  examination  of  the  annexed  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  province,  and 
tonnage  built  during  these  years. 


YEARS.  Vessels 


scls  Cleaml.  Tonnage. 


“  At  various  subsequent  periods,  in  1729,  1739,  1745,  and  1746,  acts  were  passed  fur  creating 
or  re-emitting  bills  of  credit.  In  1748,  when  the  amount  outstanding  was  05,0004  currency,  or 
53,3334  sterling,  a  bill  to  increase  the  issues  was  brought  before  the  assembly ;  but  was  postponed 
on  account  of  an  attempt,  at  that  lime  being  made  in  parliament ,  to  restrain  all  the  American  colonies 
from  issuing  biUs  of  credit  as  a  circulating  medium.  In]  the  bill  which  passed  parliament  in  1751, 
prohibiting  the  northern  colonics  from  creating  or  reissuing  bills  of  credit,  except  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  Pennsylvania  was  not  included ;  her  bills  having  remained  at  par,  or  nearly  so,  while 
those  of  Massachusetts,  owing  to  excessive  issues,  laid  depreciated  to  less  than  one-seventh  their 
original  value.  Encouraged  by  this  favour  shown  them,  the  assembly,  in  1752,  prepared  a  bill  for 
a  fresh  issue  of  40,0004  Franklin,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  matter  was 
referred,  stated,  in  a  very  forcible  and  lucid  manner,  the  advantages  which  had  accrued  to  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  which  might  still  be  anticipated,  front  a  moderate  issue  of  paper  currency  ;  the  measure, 
however,  being  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietaries,  did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor,  but  led  to  long  and  angry  discussions  between  him  and  the  assembly.  No  further 
issues  were  made  until  the  war  with  the  French  on  the  western  frontiers,  in  1755,  rendered  them 
absolutely  necessary.  In  1730,  the  imports  were  to  a  very  large  amount,  and,  probably,  to  assist 
in  liquidating  claims  on  account  of  a  portion  of  these,  an  insolvent  law  was  passed.  The  exporta¬ 
tion  of  the  staples  of  the  province,  about  this  period,  was  as  follows  : — 


“  In  this  latter  year,  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  estimated  at  12,000.  The  commerce 
of  the.  province  annually  employed  about  6000  tons  of  shipping;  and  about  2000  tons  were 
annually  sold  in  foreign  ports,  principally  West  Indian. 

“  The  commerce  of  the  province,  from  March  25,  1735,  to  March  25,  1736,  was  ns 
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“  Of  llic  arrivals,  fifty-one  were  ships,  thirteen  snows,  forty-four  brigs,  and  the  remainder 
smaller  vessels. 

“  Hostilities  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  were  recommenced  in  1739  ;  and  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  the  enemy  kept  several  privateers  off  the  American  coast,  which  cruised  successfully 
against  the  colonial  commerce.  In  1743,  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France. 
In  1746,  the  enemy,  finding  the  Delaware  unprotected,  made  many  Captures,  ascending  the  river 
as  high  as  New  Castle,  and  even  threatening  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1748,  the  city  was  again 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  batteries  were  erected  for  its  defence,  owing  to  disappear¬ 
ance  of  a  Spanish  privateer  in  the  bay.  To  retaliate  in  some  measure  upon  the  enemy,  two 
privateers,  the  Wilmington  and  the  Delaware,  were  fitted  out  and  sent  on  a  cruise. 

“  The  restoration  of  peace,  in  1749,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  commerce.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  in  this  one  year,  were  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  any  three  consecutive 
years  preceding.  The  values  of  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  bread,  and  flaxseed,  were  as  follow  : — 
in  1749,  148,104/.  currency;  in  1760,  153,175/.,  and  in  1751,  187,457/.;  and  the  number  of 
vessels  cleared  from  1749  to  1752,  averaged  annually,  403  ;  the  population  of  Philadelphia  being 
estimated  at  15,000.  This  activity  in  trade  continued,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
increase  the  paper  currency,  until  the  difficulties  with  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  western 
frontier,  in  1755. 

“  During  the  continuance  of  the  seven  years'  war  (which  was  commenced  by  a  collision  between 
the  English  and  French  troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1755,  although  war 
was  not  declared  until  the  following  year),  the  commerce  of  the  province  suffered  severely  ;  the 
value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  varying  from  141,456/.  sterling  in  1755,  to  707,998/.  sterling 
in  1760.  This  latter  sum,  it  is  probable,  from  its  vast  amount,  included  military  stores.  Serious 
losses  were  occasioned  to  the  mercantile  community,  by  the  provincial  government  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  provisions  and  military  stores  to  French  ports,  in  1756  and  1 757. 

“The  restoration  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain,,  in  1 763,  removed  many  restrictions  from 
commerce  ;  but  found  the  province  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  in  cqfrying  on  the  war, 
her  people  impoverished,  her  merchants  largely  indebted  to  those  of  the  mother  country  for  goods 
imported,  and  trade  generally  depressed.  . 

“  The  continuance  of  difficulties  with  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier,  after  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  peace  with  France,  for  some  time  kept  the  province  in  a  state  of  excitement  (the  bold¬ 
ness  of  the  incursions  alarming  even  the  Philadelphians),  and  tended  to  increase  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  trade. 

“  The  effect  of  these  disturbing  influences  had  not  passed  away,  when  the  British  parliament, 
in  1764,  commenced  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  the  North  American  colonies, 
which  at  length  forced  them  into  open  rebellion,  and  resulted  in  their  independence.  With  a 
fixed  determination  to  resist  the  collection  of  all  taxes  imposed  without  their  consent,  the  colo¬ 
nists  met  the  repented  attempts  of  the  home  government  to  force  these  odious  measures  upon 
them,  by  non-consuming  and  non-importation  agreements,  and  at  length  by  open  resistance.  Our 
limits  preclude  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  these  exciting  events,  which,  however,  arc  detailed 
in  every  history  of  the  American  revolution.  The  influence  of  the  non-importation  agreements 
on  commerce,  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  1769 
(199,909/.  sterling),  when  these  agreements  were  generally  adopted  throughout  the  rebellious 
colonies,  with  that  of  the  imports  in  1771  (728,744/.  sterling),  when  the  nor-importation  restric¬ 
tions  were  removed,  save  in  reference  to  tea. 

-“  The  following  view  of  the  trade  of  the  province,  given  by  Franklin,  in  1766,  during  his  exa¬ 
mination  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act, 
shows  it  to  have  been  so  completely  tributary  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  leave  little  cause  for 
regret  at  the  separation  of  the  two  governments,  which  shortly  followed.  The  imports  from 
(heat  Britain  into  the  province,  he  says,  are  computed  at  more  t’han  500,000/.  sterling,  annually, 
and  the  exports  to  Great  Britain  at  only  40,000/.  sterling,  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  produce 
of  the  province,  carried  to  the  British,  French,  Spanish,  Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands ;  to 
New  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and  Georgia;  and  to  different  parts  of 
Europe,  us  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy  ;  for  which  either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  com¬ 
modities,  suitable  for  a  remittance  to  England,  arc  received.  These,  together  with  the  profits  of 
the  merchants  and  mariners,  as  well  as  the  freights  earned  in  their  circuitous  voyages,  all  finally 
centre  in  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  British  manufactures  used  in  the  province,  or  sold  to  foreigners 
by  the  American  traders. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  measures  of  the  home  government,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  injure 
the  province,  her  resources  were  rapidly  developed  ;  and  commerce,  despite  the  many  vexatious 
restrictions  impo-ed,  prospered,  until  stopped  by  a  state  of  open  warfare.  We  append  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  commerce  in  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773;  the  exports  in  the  years  1774  and 
1775,  being  to  a  still  greater  amount. 
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“  From  177C  until  1783  Pennsylvania  had  little  or  no  foreign  trade  ;  her  merchants,  however, 
were  not  idle  ;  but  amongst  the  foremost  in  patriotically  sustaining  the  struggle  for  independence, 
by  their  example,  their  money,  and  their  personal  services. 

“The  first  bank  established  in  the  United  States,  was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1780, 
under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  capital  of  300,000/.  currency ;  the  especial 
object  of  its  creation  being  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions.  This  bank,  we  believe,  con¬ 
tinued  in  existence  until  the  Bank  ol  North  America  went  into  operation,  January  7,  178-2. 
The  latter  was  the  only  bank  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the  United  States  Bank  commenced  busi¬ 
ness,  in  1791. 

“  With  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1783,  commerce  was  resumed  ;  but  much  remained  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  place  it  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

“  A  ndw  era  now  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  wars  occasioned 
by  the  French  revolution  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence.  By  reference  to  the  following  table 
of  imports,  exports,  duties,  drawbacks,  tonnage,  and  arrivals,  from  1791  to  1841  inclusive,  the 
effect  produced  on  the  foreign  trade,  by  causes  to  which  we  shall  allude,  may  be  noted. 

“  In  1792,  France  commenced  her  wars  with  the  other  European  powers,  and,  excepting  an 
interval  of  peace  of  about  fourteen  months,  in  1802-3,  continued  them  without  intermission  until 
the  abdication  of  Napoleon  in  1814.  On  the  return  of  the  emperor  in  1815,  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  finally  terminated  in  this  year. 

“  The  vast  numbers,  in  Europe,  diverted  from  agricultural  and  other  industrial  pursuits  by 
these  wars,  created  a  large  market  for  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania;  while  the  immense  naval 
armaments  of  the  combatants,  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  rendering  it  necessary  to  employ  neutral 
ships  to  carry  the  produce  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  to  the  parent  states,  gave 
profitable  employment  to  a  large  amount  of  her  tonnage.  Nor  did  her  merchants  rest  satisfied 
with  acting  merely  as  carriers ;  they  embarked  in  the  trade  on  their  own  account,  and  also 
imported  largely  from  China  and  India,  for  re-exportation  to  European  markets;  that  is,  in  1806, 
there  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from  Canton,  twelve  ships  and  one  brig,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  4226  tons,  all  with  very  valuable  cargoes.  Large  fortunes  were  rapidly  made ;  and  many  per¬ 
sons,  before  engaged  in  other  employments,  were  induced  to  turn  merchants.  The  commerce  of 
the  United  States  prospered  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  and  in  this 
prosperity  Philadelphia,  through  which  passed  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  state,  shared  largely, 
her  population  increasing  from  42,000  in  1790,  to  upwards  of  96,000  in  1810- 

“  Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England,  these  two  nations 
commenced  issuing  decrees  and  orders  in  council,  and  laying  embargoes  of  a  most  unjust  anil  arbi¬ 
trary  character,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restricting  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  enemy!  Nor 
were  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  alone  in  these  restrictive  measures  ;  but  by  their 
influence  or  commands,  Spain  and  other  European  governments  followed  in  their  footsteps. 

“  In  1794  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  England,  by  which  she  engaged  to  pay  10,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  United  States,  as  a  compensation  for  property  illegally  taken,  under  her  orders  in 
council. 

“  In  1 798,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  French  government,  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  that  nation  were  suspended,  and  partial  hostilities  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  no  declaration  of  war  ensued.  These  difficulties  were  settled  by  treaty  in  1800. 
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Foreign  Commerce  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1791  to  1842  inclusive. 
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“  The  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  restoring  quiet  to  Europe,  materially  reduced  the  exports  of 
Pennsylvania  j  but  by  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  in  the  following  year,  a  fresh  impetus  was 
given  to  her  commerce,  which  was  only  stayed  by  the  embargo,  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 

“  Non-intercourse  witli  Great  Britain  was  resumed  by  the  United  States  government,  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1810,  and,  after  several  engagements  between  the  armed  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  war 
was  declared  .Tunc  19,  1812,  four  days  after  of  which  the  orders  in  council  were  repealed. 

“  During  the  war,  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  enemy  abroad,  had  to  contend  with  an  evil  at  home,  almost  as  disastrous  in  its  effects,  viz.:  a 
deranged  currency.  With  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  1811,  a 
mania  arose  for  the  creation  of  banks,  under  the  influence  of  which  forty-one,  witli  an  aggregate 
capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  were  chartered  by  Pennsylvania,  in  1814;  thirty-seven  of  these 
going  into  operation.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by 
all  the  banks  south  and  west  of  tile  New  England  states,  followed.  The  issues  of  their,  irredeem¬ 
able  paper  were  increased,  and  on  July  1,  1816,  the  paper  of  the  Philadelphia  banks  was  at  a 
depreciation  of  17  to  18  per  cent;  while  that  of  the  banks  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  was  at  25  per  cent  discount.  That  this  undue  expansion  of  the  currency  exerted  a 
powerful  influence  on  commerce,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  To  this  cause,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  may  be  attributed  the  vast  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  in  1815-16  ;  paying  a 
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handsome  profit  to  tile  early  operators,  but  entailing  heavy  losses  and  bankruptcy  upon  a  much 
larger  number. 

“  The  second  Bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations,  January  7,  18)7;  and  in 
February,  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  state  banks  along  the  seaboard,  in  accordance  with 
which  they  immediately  resumed  specie  payments.  Efficient  measures  for  a  contraction  of  the 
paper  currency  to  a  sound  state  do  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  taken  until  1819;  when 
the  distress  consequent  upon  this  course  of  action  was  severely  felt,  not  only  by  commercial  men, 
but  by  the  community  of  Pennsylvania  generally. 

“On  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1815,  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  seek  new 
channels.  The  great  European  powers  being  now  at  peace,  turned  their  attention  to  the  encour¬ 
agement  and  protection  of  their  own  commerce  and  navigation. 

“  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  have  not  derived  nearly  so  great  a  benefit  in  their  trade  with 
the  west,  from  the  construction  of  these  internal  improvements,  as  has  accrued  to  the  state  and 
city  of  New  York,  nor,  unless  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Pennsylvania  works  can  be  put 
at  an  equally  low  rate  with  that  on  those  of  the  neighbouring  states,  can  it  he  doubted,  that  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  must  take  her  rank  amongst  the  great  manufacturing,  rather  than  the  commercial  cities 
of  the  union. 

“  In  concluding  this  historical  sketch  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  wc  append  a  tabu¬ 
lar  statement  exhibiting  its  condition,  along  with  that  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
as  shown  by  the  exports  at  three  several  periods :  first,  for  five  years,  previous  to  the  long  em¬ 
bargo  ;  secondly,  for  five  years  subsequent  to  the  late  war ;  and  thirdly,  for  five  years  from  1837 


Aggregate  Exports  from  Pennsylvania  to  Foreign  Countries. 
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“  By  the  above  statements  it  appears  that  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States 
from  Pennsylvania  were  less  in  the  last  than  in  either  of  the  former  periods,  while  the  exports  of 
domestic  goods  from  the  United  States  have  been  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing.  In  the  re¬ 
exportation  of  foreign  goods  the  falling  off  is  much  greater. 

“  The  subjoined  statement  of  exports  and  imports  at  Philadelphia  (through  which  passes  the 
whole  foreign  trade  of  the  state,  excepting  a  very  small  trade  at  Presque  Isle),  for  the  fiscal  year 
284-2,  shows  a  still  further  decline. 


Value  of  Exports  and  Imports  at  Philadelphia  for  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1842. 
i  exports. 
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“  Our  limits  preclude  the  specification  of  tile  articles  forming  the  principal  items  of  export 
and  import  to  and  from  the  several  countries  named.  Of  domestic  exports,  floor  manufactured 
in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ohio,  forms  by  far  the  largest  item.  Corn  meal,  wheat,  and 
corn,  from  the  two  first-named  states,  arc  also  exported  largely.  Tobacco,  cotton,  pork,  lard, 
naval  stores,  rice,  bark,  &c„  from  the  western  and  southern  states  ;  fish,  oil,  sperm  candles,  cotton 
manufactures,  &c.,  from  the  New  England  states;  manufactures  of  iron,  refined  sugar,  soap,  and 
randies,  manufactured  tobacco,  furniture,  and  various  other  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  ;  lum¬ 
ber,  butter,  cheese,  and  numerous  articles,  the  agricultural  produce  of  Pennsylvania,  compose  the 
principal  part  of  the  remaining  sum.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  manufactures  of  wool, 
iron,  and  other  metals,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  &c.,  from  England  and  continental  Europe  ;  coflee, 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  hides,  mahogany,  dyewoods,  manufactured  tobacco,  &c.,  from  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  West  Indies. 

“  The  total  exports  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  only  three  years  since  1803!'omitting  the  period 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  seven¬ 
teen  yenrs  during  the  same  period.  The  imports  for  1842  are  less  in  amount  than  those  of  any 
year  since  1821,  when  official  records  of  value  were  first  made. 

'■  The  Domestic  Trade. — The  constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  all  transit  duties  on 
goods  passing  from  one  state  of  the  union  to  another,  and  releases  vessels  employed  in  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  from  the  necessity  of  entering.  By  this  wise  provision  for  the  extension  of  trade, 
custom-houses  between  the  different  states  are  rendered  unnecessary',  and  those  on  the  seaboard, 
or  at  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  interior,  take  no  account  of  the  merchandise  passing 
from  one  section  of  the  union  to  another.  In  the  absence  of  official  data  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
important  branch  of  trade,  we  purpose  giving  a  hasty  sketch  of  its  course,  or  the  channels  through 
which  it  flows.  .  . 

“  With  the  increase  of  population  and  of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  by 
the  improvement  of  county  roads,  and  the  construction  of  turnpike  roads,  canals,  and  railroads, 
the  interchange  of  commodities  with  neighbouring  states  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased  ;  while 
the  application  of  steam  to  river  navigation  has  rendered  doubly  valuable  the  noble  streams  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  means  of  extending  her  commercial  operations.  By  these  various  channels  of 
trade,  and  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  together  with  those  of  the  various  navigable  streams 
-emptying  into  it,  the  produce  of  the  state,  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  that  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  is  distributed  through  a  large  portion  of  the  union. 

“  The  domestic  trade  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  is  very  limited  in  its  extent,  this  region  being 
but  thinly  populated.  Its  principal  exports  are  lumber,  coal,  oats,  and  neat  cattle,  together  with 
some  wool  and  butter.  By  means  of  the  port  of  Erie  or  Presque  Isle,  a  communication  is  opened 
between  the  western  part  of  this  region  and  the  great  lakes,  and  trade  is  carried  on  with  many 
of  the  towns  on  their  shores.  The  tonnage  of  Presque  Isle  has  been  as  follows,  in  the  years  1832 
to  1841  inclusive  : — 


“  The  Blossburgh  and  Corning  railroad,  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  the 
turnpike  and  county  roads,  at  wide  intervals  traversing  this  section  of  the  state,  facilitate  inter¬ 
change  of  commodities  with  the  neighbouring  counties  and  some  of  the  large  towns,  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  New  York  state.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  western  part  of  this 
region  passes  down  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  towns  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  although  a  much 
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larger  part  finds  a  market  at  Pittsburg.  From  tile  head  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  large 
quantities  of  lumber  are  annually  sent  to  Baltimore. 

“  The  imports  of  this  region,  excepting  the  large  supplies  derived  by  internal  trade  with  Pitts¬ 
burg,  are  principally  from  New  York  city  and  state,  and  are  similar  in  character  to  those  here¬ 
after  mentioned  as  taken  by  the  north-eastern  section  of  the  state. 

“  Western  Pennsylvania,  with  its  coal,  iron,  flour,  wheat,  lumber,  wool,  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds  which  are  exported  to  a  great  amount,  has  access  to  the  interior  of  Ohio  and  to  the 
lakes,  by  means  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  or  Cross-cut  canal  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  ; 
by  the  National  road  to  Wheeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  Baltimore  on  the  other  ;  by  the  internal 
improvements  of  the  state  to  the  city  last-named  or  via  Philadelphia,  to  ports  on  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  by  the  Oltio  river  to  all  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

“  Pittsburg,  the  great  manufacturing  city  and  commercial  emporium  of  western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  sends  her  manufactures  of  iron,  glass,  cotton,  &c.,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of. country 
bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidly  improving  region  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  lakes.  In  return  are  received  drafts  on  the  Atlantic  cities  or  New  Orleans,  or  the 
varied  produce  of  the  several  states,  viz. :  pork,  beef,  lard,  butter,  flour,  hemp,  tobacco,  cotton, 
sugar,  molasses,  &c. ;  together  with  a  large  part  of  her  supply  of  coflee,  imported  at  New  Or¬ 
leans.  A  portion  of  the  above-named  articles,  as  pork,  lard,  flour,  hemp,  and  tobacco,  is  re-ex¬ 
ported  from  Pittsburg  to  Baltimore  ;  and  a  still  larger  portion  finds  a  market  in  Philadelphia, 
for  home  consumption  or  exportation.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  articles,  and  of 
large  quantities  of  flour  and  woo),  the  produce  of  western  Pennsylvania,  together  with  drafts  on 
the  Atlantic  cities  received  from  sales  to  the  west,  site  purchases  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  for  the 
consumption  of  her  own  citizens  or  the  supply  of  a  large  extent  of  country  in  western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio,  the  cotton,  woollen,  and  leather  manufactures,  the  bonnets,  and  other  articles 
the  manufactures  of  New  England,  and  various  foreign  imports  j  that  is,  manufactures  of  wool, 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  steel,  and  other  metals  ;  porcelain  and  earthenwares,  tea,  spices,  dried  fruit, 
wine,  brandy,  &c. 

“  Annexed  is  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Pittsburg  in  the  years  1832  to  1841  inclusive.  The 
sudden  reduction  observable  in  some  of  the  years  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sale  of  steamboats, 
great  numbers  of  which  are  built  here  for  towns  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 


Years.  tons.  |  Years. 


“According  to  Harris’s  Directory,  the  number  of  steamboats  owned  in  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  district  of  Pittsburg,  in  1841,  was  eighty-nine,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,430  tons. 

“  Southern  Pennsylvania,  whose  exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  flour,  iron,  leather,  &c., 
finds  a  market  for  a  large  part  of  these  in.  Baltimore,  and  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  National  road,  connecting  with  the  internal  improvements  of  Maryland,  opens 
a  communication  between  Baltimore  and  the  western  part  of  this  region  ;  while  the  eastern  por¬ 
tion  sends  its  produce  by  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  or  Franklin  railroads,  or  by  several 
turnpikes,  into  Maryland;  or  by  the  internal  improvements  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river,  or  Tidewater  canal  to  Baltimore,  or  more  largely  to  Philadelphia  for  exportation  or 
home  consumption.  In  return  are  received  goods  of  a  description  similar  to  those  above  men¬ 
tioned  as  purchased  in  the  Atlantic  cities  for  Pittsburg. 

“  Central  Pennsylvania,  embracing  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Susquehanna  and 
the  country  bordering  on  the  main  line  of  the  internal  improvements  of  the  state,  west  of  the 
Susquehanna  river,  makes  use  of  this  river  and  these  canals  and  railroads,  together  with  the  Tide¬ 
water  canal,  as  outlets  for  its  large  exports.  A  market  is  found  for  its  produce,  consisting  of 
wheat  and  other  grains,  flour,  iron,  lumber,  coal,  &c.,  at  Baltimore,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  pro¬ 
bably,  via  Philadelphia,  at  the  other  various  Atlantic  ports.  Tim  goods  imported  are  of  a  charac¬ 
ter  similar  to  those  taken  at  Pittsburg.  '  *» 

“  Notth-Eastern  Pennsylvania,  embracing  a  portion  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  the  state, 
exports  lumber  and  some  agricultural  produce,  principally  oats,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  ;_neat  cattle  and  butter  also  to  the  same  markets,  and  to  New  York  city  ; 
nnd  coal  in  large  quantities  to  New  York  city  and  intermediate  places,  and  to  the  Atlantic  New 
England  states.  Tile  principal  channels  for  its  exports,  which  are  moderate  in  amount,  are  the 
Lehigh  river,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  and  several  turnpike  roads.  In  return,  articles, 
such  as  enumerated  as  taken  by  Pittsburg,  excluding  the  more  expensive  and  luxurious,  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  New  York  city. 

“South-Eastern  Pennsylvania — embracing  the  earliest  settled  and  most  populous  counties  of 
the  state,  rich  in  agricultural  products;  together  witli  other  counties,  abounding  in  anthracite 
coal  and  iron — passes  most  of  its  exports  through  Philadelphia. 
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“  New  York  and  the  New  England  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  take  the  largest  amount 
of  this  produce,  consisting  principally  of  coal,  flour,  wheat,  cqrn,  &c.  The  demand  for  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  bread  stuffs  in  Boston  has,  however,  diminished  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  con¬ 
necting  i*  ..  ith  Albany. 

“  In  return,  Philadelphia  receives  from  the  New  England  states  their  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  wool,  shoes,  bonnets,  fish,  oil,  and  various  other  articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  these 
states ;  together  with  many  foreign  goods  :  and  from  New  York,  English,  French,  Chinese,  and 
various  other  foreign  goods  too  numerous  to  specify  :  the  balance  being  greatly  against  Phila¬ 
delphia,  both  in  her  trade  with  New  England  and  New  York. 

“  To  the  neighbouring  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  the  exports  are  to  a  large  amount, 
consisting  of  coal,  lime,  iron,  and  various  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  manufactures 
and  produce  of  the  New  England  states  and  Yorcign  countries  generally,  especially  manufacture 
of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and  iron  ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea. 

“  l'he  imports  from  New  Jersey  consist  of  agricultural  produce  generally,  and  those  from  De¬ 
laware,  of  flour,  corn  meal,  wheat.’corn,  bark,  &c. 

“  The  trade  with  Maryland  is  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  similar  in  its  character  to  that 
with  Delaware.  Most  of  the  freight  passing  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  consists  of  goods 
in  Irantilu  between  the  laticr  city  and  New  York,  or  the  New  England  states. 

“  The  exports  from  Philadelphia  to  Virginia  are  to  a  moderate  amount,  and  consist  of  articles 
much  the  same  as  those  specified  in  . reference  to  Pittsburg.  In  return,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  and 
some  bituminous  coal  and  cotton  yarn  are  received. 

“  To  North  Carolina,  South  (Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  the  exports  are  similar  in  cha¬ 
racter  to  those  sent  to  Virginia  ;  but  to  a  very  small  amount.  From  North  Carolina  are  received 
naval  stores,  lumber,  and  some  little  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  ;  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
cotton  and  rice  ;  and  from  Alabama,  cotton. 

“  Louisiana  takes  to  a  moderate  extent,  for  her  own  consumption,  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
New  England  states  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  foreign  countries; 
and  semis  to  Philadelphia  large  quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and  some  cotton,  her  own  pro¬ 
duce.  Large  quantities  of  heavy  goods,  destined  for  the  western  states,  are  forwarded  by  wav  of 
New  Orleans  .;  and  by  the  same  route  Philadelphia  receives  large  supplies  of  the  produce  of  those 
states  ;  viz.,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  hemp,  lead,  &c. 

“  Tlie  most  important  branch  of  the  domestic  export  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  that  with  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  especially  the  six 
first  named,  and  consists  of  articles  similar  to  those  taken  by  Pittsburg,  the  principal  portion 
being  imports  from  the  New  England  states,  and  from  foreign  countries,  a  large  part  of  the  latter, 
as  before  stated,  being  received  via  New  York  and  Boston. 

“  In  addition  to  the  articles  above  enumerated  as  being  forwarded  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia  receives  from  this  vast  and  fertile  region,  now  rapidly  filling  with  an  enterprising  and 
industrious  population,  large  quantities  of  flour,  pork;  lard,  tobacco,  hemp,  neat  cattle,  and  horses, 
and  some  beef,  furs,  wool,  Ike.,  via  Pittsburg  and  the  internal  improvements  of  the  state;  these, 
however,  would  be  vastly  greater  in  quantity,  and  the  purchases  of  goods  in  return  proportionally 
increased,  if  the  cost  of  "transportation  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  were  still  further  reduced. 
The  balance  of  this  great  branch  of  her  trade  being  In  favour  of  Philadelphia,  is  paid  by  drafts  on 
New  Orleans  and  New  York. 

“  With  Michigan,  Philadelphia  has  little  or  no  trade. 

“  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  being  that  engaged  in  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  of  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1832  to  1841. 


“  We  also  append  a  list  of  the  coastwise  arrivals  at  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1787  to  1842, 
much  the' greater  portion  of  the  large  number  appearing  in  recent  years  being  vessels  engaged  in 
carrying  coal,  or  barges  laden  with  merchandise,  passing  between  the  north-eastern  and  south¬ 
western  markets  of  the  union,  benefiting  the  mercantile  community  of  Philadelphia  but  little. 
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Coastwise  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  from  1787 


inclusive. 


A  Table,  showing  the  quantity  of  Flour,  Grain,  &e.,  exported  from  Philadelphia  to  Foreign  I  orts 
during  the  last  Ten  Years  (188)  to  1840),  derived  from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 


The  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1789  to  1841,  inclusive. 


“  The  Internal  Trade. —  In  the  preceding  article,  on  the  course  of  the.domc.stic  trade  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  allusion  lias  been  made  to  the  extent  of  business  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
and  between  those  two  cities  and  a  large  portion  of  the  state.  This  forms  but  a  very  small  part 
of  the  internal  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  which  embraces  all  the  interchanges  between  sections 
adjacent,  or  widely  separated,  of  every  variety  of  merchandise,  the  produce  of  agriculture,  the 
mine,  or  the  forest;  or  the  manufacture  of  the  factory  or  workshop.  Of  its  amount  no  other 
than  a  very  vague  estimate  can  be  formed  ;  it,  however,  vastly  exceeds  both  that  of  the  domestic 
and  of  the  foreign  trade,  although  it  may  be  said  to  bo  yet  in  its  infancy. 

“  No  state  of  the  union  contains  the  elements  of  wealth  more  diversified  in  character  or  un¬ 
limited  in  extent  than  Pennsylvania  ;  and  with  a  virtuous,  intelligent,  and  industrious  population, 
to  develop  the  resources  of  her  ricli  and  varied  soil  and  countless  mineral  treasures,  she  cannot 
fail,  in  time,  to  possess  within  her  borders  a  manufacturing  interest,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 
agricultural.  A  home  market  for.  her  agricultural  produce  will  thus  be  created  ;  while  her  exports 
w.ill  consist  of  manufactures  sent  to  the  western  and  southern  states  of  the  union,  and  probably,  in 
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considerable  quantities  to  foreign  countries.  This  anticipated  development  of  the  internal  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  must  he  promoted,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  state  canals,  railroads,  and  other 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  produce,  in  the  judicious  management  of  which,  those 
engaged  in  the  domestic  and  foreign,  as  well  as  this  branch  of  trade,  have  a  deep  interest. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  the  second  city  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  a  plain  which  rises  in  some 
parts  sixty-four  feet  above  the  high-water  level.  The  city  lays  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill  rivers,  extending  two  miles  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  four  miles  and  a  half  along 
the  Delaware,  five  miles  above  their  junction,  and  120  miles  by  the  course  of  the  Delaware  from 
the  ocean.  It  contained,  in  1790,  42,500  inhabitants  ;  in  1600,70,287;  in  1810,96,004;  in  1820, 
1 19,325  ;  in  1830,  107,81 1  ;  in  1840,  220,423.  Of  the  latter  there  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
693;  in  commerce,  7912;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  24,900  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &-c., 
2050;  learned  professions,  &c.,  1549. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  Delaware  on  the  east, 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  Vine-street  on  the  north,  and  South  or  Cedar-street  on  the  south. 
There  are  five  adjoining  districts  which  belong  as  much  to  Philadelphia  as  Southwark  and  West¬ 
minster  do  to  London  :  those  districts  have  incorporations  and  municipal  authorities  distinct  from 
the  city,  and  from  each  other.  They  are  the  Northern  Liberties,  Kensington,  and  Spring  Garden 
on  the  north,  and  Southwark  and  Moyamensing  on  the  south. 

The  compactly  built  part  of  Philadelphia  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  streets  arc  Market  or  High-street,  which  extends  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  cast 
and  west,  through  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  and  Broad-street,  which  runs  north  and  south,  crossing 
Market-street  at  right  angles,  near,  the  centre  of  the  city  plat.  The  other  streets  of  this  portion 
cross  each  otherat  right  angles.  Market  or  High-street  is  100  feet  broad,  and  Broad-street  is  1 13 
feet ;  Arch  or  Mulberry-street  is  sixty-six  feet  wide  ;  the  other  streets  are  fifty,, feet.  The  adjoin¬ 
ing  districts  have  not  the  same  regularity  in  their  plan.  The  whole  number  of  streets  in  the  city 
and  districts  is  above  000.  Common  sewers  convey  the  filth  of  the  streets  into  the  Delaware 
river.  The  houses  arc  built  with  uniformity  and  neatness,  and  the  streets  are  kept  very  clean. 

The  largest  ships  ascend  the  Delaware  river  to  the  city,  where  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  to 
Camden,  which  lies  opposite,  in  New  Jersey.  The  Schuylkill  river  is  also  navigable  for  smaller  ves¬ 
sels  to  the  bridge,  where  it  is  500  feet  wide.  •  Both  rivers  are  usually  frozen  over  for  some 
time  during  the  winter,  and  the  ice  then  forms  an. obstacle  which  considerably  impedes  navi¬ 
gation. 

Generally,  the  architecture  of  Philadelphia  is  simple  and  not  imposing.  Several  of  the  public 
buildings  are,  however,  exceptions.  That  in  which  was  transacted  the  business  of  the  late  United 
States  Bank,  in  Chestnut-street,  is  in  imitation  of  the  Pantheon.  On  the  failure  of  that  bank,  so 
fatal  to  its  creditors,  this  edifice  was  sold  for  300,000  dollars.  -  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Second- 
street,  is  125  feet  by  51  feet.  It  has  two  Ionic  porticoes  of  six  columns  each.  The  United  States 
Mint,  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Jumper-streets,  has  Ionic  porticoes  of  more  than  120  feet  long  on 
each  front.  The  Merchants’  Exchange,  between  Dock,  Walnut,  and  Third-streets,  is  ninety- 
live  feet  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  a  portico  of  four  Corinthian  columns  on  one  front,  and  a 
semi-circular  portico  of  eight  columns  on  the  other.  The  basement  contains  various  offices,  with 
the  post-office.  The  great  hall  is  embellished  by  paintings  and  ornamental  devices.  All  the 
above  noticed  edifices  are  built  of  white  marble.  The  Girard  Bank,  in  Third-street,  below  Chestnut- 
street,  has  a  front  of  white  marble,  w  ith  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  material. 
It  lias  extensive  grounds  neatly  laid  out  and  ornamented.  The  United  States  Naval  Asylum  or 
Marine  Hospital,  is  380  feet  in  front  and  175  feet  deep.  It  lias  a  portico  in  the  centre  of  eight 
Ionic  columns.  There  arc  180  dormitories,  capable  of  lodging  400  persons.  The  whole  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ornamental  grounds.  The  almshouse,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  centre  building  with  wings,  together  with  two  detached  buildings,  one  at  each  end.  It 
has  180  acres  of  ground,  ten  of  which  are  occupied  by  its  enclosures.  Girard  College,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  consists  of  a  centre  building,  including  the  portico,  100  feet  by  218  feet,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  pillars  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty-five  feet  high,  with  Co¬ 
rinthian  capitals  ;  and  two  other  buildings,  each  fifty-two  feet  wide  and  125  feet  long.  This  es¬ 
tablishment,  solely  for  the  education  of  orphan  children,  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard,  of  over  2,000,000  dollars.  Among  the  public  buildings  of  Philadelphia  is  tho 
Slate  House  in  Chestnut-street,  erected  in  1735,  in  which  the  Congress  sat  which  declared  the  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  where  the  convention  sat  that  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
should  not  be  overlooked.  '1  he  room  in  which  they  sat  is  carefully  preserved  without  alteration. 
The  original  bell,  cast  many  j  ears  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  is  preserved  in  the 
tower  of  the  steeple,  and  has  this  inscription,  •<  Proclaim  Libeiity  throughout  tins  laud,  unto  all 
the  inhabitants  theicof.”—  Leviticus,  xxv.  10. 
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Philadelphia  lias  several  public  squares,  none  of  great  ^extent.  They  are  generally  well  laid 
out  and  ornamented. 

Among  the  public  works  of  the  city,  the  Paramount  Water  Works,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  two  miles  north-west  from  the  city  are  conspicuous.  They  occupy  an  area  of 
thirty  acres,  consisting  mostly  of- a  hill  100  feet  high.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  four  reservoirs, 
capable  of  holding  22,000,000  gallons.  A  dam  is  constructed  across  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  the 
water  from  the  pond  moves  forcing  pumps,  which  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  reservoirs, 
from  which  it  is  distributed  through  pipes  over  the  city.  At  the  western  termination  of  Market- 
street  is  a  substantial  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river,  1350  feet  long,  including  the  abutments, 
and  forty-two  feet  wide.  There  is  a  viaduct  over  the  Schuylkill,  built  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wil¬ 
mington,  and  Baltimore  railroad  company,  which  also  admits  the  passage  of  ordinary  carriages. 
These  are  the  only  bridges  which  cross  the  Schuylkill  river  near  the  city. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  afford  a  constant  and  easy  communication  with  New  York  ami 
Baltimore;  and  railroads  in  various  directions  render  Philadelphia  a  great  thoroughfare.  By  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  and  a  short  railroad  over  the  Alleghany,  Philadelphia  communicates  with  Pitts¬ 
burg,  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi. —  U.  3.  Gaz. 

Trade  and  Manufactures. — In  i840,  there  were  184  foreign  commercial,  and  forty-four  commis¬ 
sion  houses,  with  a  capital  of  2,049,501  dollars  j  1791  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  17,082,384 
dollars;  forty-eight  lumber-yards,  with  a  capital  of  1,118,500  dollars  j  two  furnaces,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  259,050  dollars  ;  machinery  was  manufactured  to  the  value  of  915,804  dollars  ;  hardware 
and  cutlery,  154,400  dollars  ;  the  precious  metals,  2,051,510  dollars;  of  various  metals,  870,000 
dollars;  fifteen  woollen  factories, cupital  135,100  dollars  ;  seventeen  cotton  factories,  with  17,922 
spindles;  fourteen  printing  and  dyeing  establishments,  with  a  total  capital  of  474,000  dollars ; 
eight  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  1 17,500  dollars  ;  eleven  distilleries,  sixteen  breweries,  with  a 
capital  of  415,200  dollars  ;  paints  and  drugs,  1,839,050  dollars ;  one  glass  factory,  and  one  glass- 
cutting  establishment,  with  a  capital  of  23,500  dollars ;  six  potteries,  with  a  capital  of  24,000 
dollars;  twelve  sugar  relinerie3  produced  refined  sugar  to  the  value  of  890,000  dollars;  six  paper 
factories  produced  31,250  dollars ;  twelve  ropc-wnlks,  with  a  capital  of  82,900  dollars ;  one  saw 
mill,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  capital  8000  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  520,200 
dollars;  808  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  sixtv-two  wooden  houses,  cost  2,751,383  dollars  ;  forty- 
six  printing  offices,  twelve  bjnderies,  eight  daily,  sixteen  weekly,  seven  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  twenty-six  periodicals,  employed  91 1  persons,  with  a  capital  of 252,000  dollars.  Total  capital 
in  manufactures,  8,796,998  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Institutions.  — The  institutions  of  Philadelphia  arc  numerous.  Pennsylvania  hospital  was 
founded  in  17o0.  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  others.  The  state  granted 
2000/,  and  the  same  sum  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  building  was  commenced  in  1755. 
In  an  area  in  front  of  the  hospital,  stands  a  full  length  statue  of  William  Penn,  in  bronzed  lead. 
This  institution  is 'well  managed  ;  and  they  have  recently  erected  a  separate  institution  for  the  in¬ 
sane.  The  House  of  Kefuge  for  juvenile  delinquents;  thc'Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
the  Institution  for  the  blind,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  are  all  useful  establish¬ 
ments. 

Hanks. — In  1841,  there  were  in  the  city  and  liberties,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  14,550,000  dollars,  besides  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  capital  was  35,000,000 
dollars,  and  twenty-three  insurance  companies. — (See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Education. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  1791,  by  the  union  of  two  pre¬ 
vious  .institutions,  the  first  of  which  was  instituted  in  1755.  It  has  fourteen  instructor,  110 
students,  and  5000  volumes  in  its  library.  The  most  flourishing  department  is  the  medical,  which 
has  seven  professors,  and  over  400  students,  and  is  the  most  distinguished  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  Jefferson  Medical  College  was  formerly  connected  with  the  college  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  but  is  now  independent,  founded  in  1824;  it  has  seven  professors  and  145  students. 
The  medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  founded  in  1839,  lias  six  professors  and  sixty 
students.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  was  founded  in  1740,  chiefly  through  the  exer¬ 
tions  ofDr.  Franklin.  In  1769,  it  was  united  with  another  similar  society.  It  has  an  excellent 
library  and  acollcction  of  minerals.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  founded  in  1817,  has  a 
library  of  over  9000  volumes.  The  Franklin  Institute  was  founded  in  1824,  and  consists  of  3000 
manufacturers,  artisans,  and  mechanics.  The  Atlicnamm,  founded  in  1815,  has  a  good  library  and 
reading-room.  Tile  Mercantile  Library,  formed  in  1822,  has  5000  or  0000  volumes,  chiefly 
relating  to  commerce  and  its  kindred  subjects.  The  Historical  Society  has  issued  many  useful 
publications  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  Library  Company, 
established  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  has  a  library  of  over  42,000  volumes — U.  S-.  Gaz. 

Religion. — There  are  about  100  churches  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  twenty- 
four  ;  the  Episcopalians  nineteen ;  the  Methodists  nineteen ;  the  Baptists  seventeen  ;  the  Homan 
Catholics  six,  &c. 

Among  the  places  of  amusement  there,  arc  four  or  five  theatres,  a  number  of  public  gardens, 
and  the  Philadelphia  Museum. —  U.  3.  Gaz. 
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The  government  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a  mayor,  a  select  conn" 
cil  of  twelve,  and  a  common  council  of  twenty  members.  One-third  of  the  select,  and  the  whole 
of  the  common  council,  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  and  the  councils  elect  a  mayor.  The 
aldermen,  who  are  fifteen  in  number,  arc  appointed  by  the  governor  to  act,  with  the  mavor,  as 
judges,  during  good  behaviour ;  and  the  .aldermen  act  as  justices  of  the  peace.  The  whole  legisla¬ 
tive  power  is  vested  in  the  councils,  of  which  the  select  council  forms  a  kind  of  senate. 

Philadelphia  was  surveyed  and  founded  in  1682.  It  had  previously  been  in  possession  of 
the  Swedes,  some  of  whom  came  into  the  country  bordering  on  Delaware  bay  as  early  as  1627. 

It  was  named  after  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  lipve  been  suggested  by  that  of 
ancient  liabylon,  and  according  to  the  original  design  of  William  Penn,  its  original  founder  and 
proprietor,  was  designed  to  have  equalled  that  ancient  capital  in  extent ;  but  the  idea  was  soon 
abandoned,  and  the  charter  of  1701  restricted  it  to  the  present  boundaries  of  the  city  proper. 
Penn’s  country  residence  was  at  Pcnnsburg  Manor,  above  Bristol,  in  which  was  a  large  hall  of 
audience,  where  he  held  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  the  oak  arm-chair  in  which  he  sat,  is  now 
in  the  Pennsylvania  hospital. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Kensington,  which  constitutes  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  north-east  part,  along  the 
Delaware  river,  though  it  has  a  separate  government,  under  fifteen  commissioners,  contains  va¬ 
rious  manufacturing  establishments  of  cotton,  woollen,  iron,  and  glass,  and  considerable  ship 
building.  In  1840,  there  were,  one  commission  house,  and  112  stores,  capital  107,900  dollars  ; 
seven  lumber  yards,  capital  1 16,500  dollars  ;  nine  woollen  factories,  fifteen  cotton  factories,  700 
spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  glass  factory,  four  rope  factories.  Capital  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  721,600  dollars.  Population,  22,314. — (See  Philadelphia.) 

Spring-garden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  is  also  a  constituent  part  of  the  latter,  though  under 
a  separate  charter,  and  governed  by  thirteen  commissioners,  elected  for  three  years.  It  contains 
the  Fairmount  water-works,  the  eastern  penitentiary,  the  house  of  refuge,  the  city  hospital,  an 
extensive  floor-cloth  factory.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  commission  houses,  capital  25,000  dollars  ;  106 
retail  stores,  capital  234,650  dollars ;  thirteen  lumber  yards,  capital  271,000  dollars;  four  woollen 
factories,  four  cotton  factories,  7802  spindles;  five  dyeing  and  print  establishments,  throe  tanneries, 
one  distillery,  three  breweries,  one  pottery,  one  paper  factory,  one  rope  factory,  one  flouring  mill, 
one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,178,000  dollars.  Population,  27,849. 

Southwark  was  separated  from  the  municipal  government  of  Philadelphia;  for  local  purposes, 
in  1 762.  The  act  of  separation  was  confirmed  in  1 794,  when  it  was  incorporated,  to  be  governed 
by  fifteen  commissioners,  five  of  whom  are  elected  annually,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  5000  dwelling-houses,  many  of  them  well  built  and  commodious,  but  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  are  frame  or  brick  buildings  of  two  stories.  Most  of  the  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and 
have  a  watch.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Schuylkill  water-works.  The  navy  yard,  seve¬ 
ral  ship  and  boat  yards, and  a  marine  railway  are  on  the  Delaware  river.  A  brick  shot-tower  is  a 
lofty  and  conspicuous  structure.  There  were,  in  1840,  five  commercial  and  commission  houses, 
capital  80,000  dollars;  252  stores,  capital  262,109  dollars;  nine  lumberyards,  capital  203,000 

dollars  ;  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  one  tannery,  seven  distilleries,  two  breweries, - 

two  potteries,  one  sugar  refinery,  four  rope  factories,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  and  one 
semi-weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures,  890,560  dollars.  Population,  27,548. — (See 
Philadelphia.)  The  Northern  Liberties,  were  incorporated  in  1803,  and  governed  by  five  commis¬ 
sioners. 


Port  ami  Trade  Regulations  and  Charges  at  Philadelphia,  from  the  Municipal  Laws,  and 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Port  Regulations _ If  any  master  of  a  vessel,  or  other  person,  shall  refuse  or  neglect 

to  comply  with  the  directions  of  the  harbour  master,  in  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
his  office,  such  person  shall,  for  each  and  every  such  offence,  severally  forfeit  and  pay  any 
sum  not  exceeding  100  dollars.  The  harbour-master  shall  for  his  services  receive  from 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee  of  each  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  (coasting 
vessels  not  exceeding  the  burden  of  seventy-five  tons  excepted),  one  dollar  for  each  and 
every  voyage  by  such  ship  or  vessel  performed,  and  no  more. 

Every  vessel  that  may  arrive,  and  anchor  in  the  stream  anywhere  between  Almond  and 
Vine-streets,  having  previously  lauded  all  gunpowder  she  may  have  had  on  board,  may 
remain  in  that  situation  twenty-four  hours,  and  no  longer,  taking  care  to  lie  as  near  to  tho 
island,  or  sand  bar,  as  may  be  consistent  with  safety.  Rut  if,  from  a  vessel  haying  servants 
on  board,  or  from  any  other  cause,  it  may  be  thought  necessary  to  lie  a  longer  time  in  the 
stream,  then,  and  in  every  such  ease,  the  person  having  charge  of  such  vessel  shall  remove 
her  from  opposite  the  city,  and  cause  her  to  be  moored,  to  the  northward  of  Vine-street,  with 
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one  anchor  and  cable  up.jmd  one  anchor  and  cable  down  the  stream;  and  in  both  the  above- 
mentioned  situations,  the  regulation  contained  in  the  succeeding  article  to  be  attended  to. 

If  any  vessel,  properly  moored  intlie  stream,  shall  have  her  anchor  or  cable  overlaid  by 
any  other  vessel  in  anchoring  or  mooring,  the  master  or  person  having  the  care  or  direction 
of  such  last-mentioned  vessel  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  as  may  be  after  application* 
made  to  him  by  the  party  aggrieved,  cause  the  said  anchor  or  cable  so  overlaying  to  be 
taken  up  and  cleared.  When  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  bo  hauled  into  any  wharf  or  dock, 
or  alongside  of  another  vessel  that  may  be  lying  at  such  wharf  or  dock,  the  owner,  master, 
pilot,  or  whoever  may  have  the  command,  care,  or  direction  of  her,  shall  have  her  securely 
made  fast ;  and  if  outside  of  another  vessel,  shall  get  one  good  fast  from  each  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  shore,  with  sufficient  fenders  between  them  and  the  inside  vessel ;  and  shall 
cause  the  flukes  of  their  anchors  to  be  taken  in  board;  and,  within  twenty-four  hours  there¬ 
after,  cause  her  jib-boom,  spritsail-yard,  main  boom,  spanker  and  ringtail  booms,  if  any 
they  have,  to  be  rigged  in,  and  their  lower  yards  topped  up. 

No  outward-bound  vessel,  putting  off  from  a  wharf,  shall  lie  longer  in  the  stream 
between  Vine-street  and  Almond-street,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  above-mentioned,  than 
twenty-four  hours.  And  if  vessels  lying  at  the  end  of  wharfs  so  much  interlock  with  each 
other  as  to  prevent  vessels  hauling  in  and  out  of  docks,  the  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  other 
person  having  the  charge  of  the  same,  shall,  immediately  on  application  from  any  person 
so  wanting  to  haul  his  vessel  in  or  out  of  docks,  have  the  vessel  or  vessels  so  interfering, 
moved  to  accommodate  the  one  applied'  for ;  in  which  case  the  vessel  making  room  for 
another  to  haul  in  or  out,  shall  have  liberty  to  make  her  warps  fast  to  the  most  convenient 
place  adjacent,  for  a  reasonable  time ;  and  all  sea  vessels,  when  wanting  to  haul  into  a 
wharf  or  dock,  or  to  make  sail  in  order  to  proceed  to  sea,  shall  have  the  same  privilege. 

A  vessel  lying  alongside  any  wharf,  and  not  taking  in  or  discharging,  shall  make  way 
_f?r  any  vessel  that  wants  to  unload  or  load,  to  come  inside,  next  the  wharf,  until  she 
discharges  or  loads  her  cargo  ;  and  the  said  vessel,  when  so  discharged  or  loaded,  shall  haul 
outside  and  give  way  to  the  vessel  that  first  occupied  the  wharf ;  provided  that,  from  the 
10th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  March,  no  vessel  shall  be  compelled  to  move  from  her 
berth  (only  those  at  Gloucester  Point  piers),  excepting  to  let  vessels  in  and  out  of  docks. 

No  ship  or  vessel  loading  or  discharging  hemp  shall  have  any  fire  on  board ;  neither 
shall  any  vessel  lying  outside  or  near  her  be  permitted  to  have  fire  on  board,  while  it  may 
be  considered  dangerous.  And  no  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  or  pitch,  shall  be  heated  on  the 
wharf)  or  on  board  any  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

Pilotage. — Every  vessel  arriving  from,  or  bound  to,  a  foreign  port,  is  required  by  law 
to  receive  a  pilot,  or  to  pay  half  pilotage  in  the  warden’s  office,  where  the  master  of  every 
such  vessel  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  make  report  within  thirty-six 
hours  after  his  arrival,  and  again  before  his  departure. 

Rates  of  Pilotage. 
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The  pilot  must  inform  the  master  of  his  having  to  report  at  the  warden’s  office. 

As  vessels  obliged  to  receive  a  pilot  are  required  to  pay  ten  dollars  in  addition,  as 
winter  pilotage,  from  the  20tli  of  November  to  the  10th  of  March,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  vessels  of  foreign  countries,  which  are  not  exempt  by  treaty,  must  pay  two  dollars 
sixty-seven  cents  in  addition  to  other  pilotage. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  twenty-four  hours  by  any  master,  owner,  or  consignee, 
is  entitled  to  two  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  detained. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  forty- eight  hours  by  the  ice,  after  he  has  conducted 
his  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety,  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he  is  detained. 

Every  pilot  compelled  to  perform  quarantine  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  lie 
is  so  detained,  and  cannot  be  discharged  in  less  than  six  days,  without  his  consent. 

Every  pilot  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  proceed  to  another  port,  is  entitled  to  his 
pilotage  ;  and  if  there  discharged,  to  eight  cents  for  every  mile  he,  has  to  travel  home. 

Every  pilot  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  twelve  dollars,  to  send  a  report,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  to  the  warden’s  office,  of  every  vessel  he  conducts  to  the  city. 


COMMISSION  CHARGES. 


Foreign. 


A. 


On  bills  remitted  for  collection  under  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  one- 
half  commission  to  he  charged. 

On  consignment  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  reshipped,  full  commission  to  be  charged 
to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  incurred,  and  one-half  commission  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  value  of  the  residue. 

On  sales  of  merchandise  originally  consigned  to  another  house,  but  withdrawn,  and 
where  no  responsibilities  are  incurred,  only  one-half  commission  to  be  charged. 

The  current  value,  in  all  cases,  to  be  settled  by  certificates  of  two  respectable  mer¬ 
chants,  auctioneers,  or  brokers.  — - - 

The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  guarantee,  brokerage,  storage,  wharfage, 
cartage,  towboats,  &c.,  and  every  other  charge  actually  incurred. 

The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrences,  if  the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is,  in  all  cases, 
to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 
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Navigation  of  Philadelphia,  showing  the  Total  Arrivals  and  Departures  of  Vessels. 


Foreign  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  1839. — Ships,  90  ;  barks,  37  ;  brigs,  274  ; 
schooners,  117  ;  galliot,  1  ;  mistico,  1  ;  sloop,  1.  Total,  521. 

Of  these  vessels  there  were  eighty -six  belonging  to  foreign  ports,  viz.  : — Austrian,  2  ; 
Bremen,  9  ;  British,  56  j  Colombian,  3  ;  Danish,  2  ;  Dutch,  1  ;  French,  2  ;  Genoese,  1  ; 
Hamburg,  2  ;  Haytian,  2 ;  Portuguese,  1  ;  Prussian,  1  ;  Russian,  2  ;  Spanish,  1  ; 
Swedish,  1.  Total,  86. 

In  1838,  the  total  number  of  foreign  arrivals  was,  ships,  79  ;  barks,  19  ;  brigs,  232; 
schooners,  132;  mistico,  1;  sloop,  1.  Total,  464. 

Value  of  Goods  Imported,  and  Duties. — The  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  this 
port  during  the  years  1837  and  1838,  and  tlwee  quarters  of  1839,  has  been  as  follows, 
viz. in  1837,  10,130,838  dollars  ;  in  1838,  10,417,815  dollars. 

The  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  imports  into  this  port  during  the  fiscal 
years,  1838  and  1839,  have  been  as  follow,  viz.  : — in  1839,  2,971,122  dollars  97  cents  ;  in 
1838,  1,917,108  dollars  80  cents. 

For  trade  and  navigation  of  'this  port,  and  also  for  previous  years,  see  General  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carlisle.  Population,  in  1840,  4351.  The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Harrisburg  to  Clmmbcrsburg,  passes  through  this  place.  In  1840,  there  were  forty-two  stores, 
capital  90,446  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  2000  dollars ;  six  tanneries,  three  distilleries, 
two  breweries,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
68,750  dollars. 

CuAMBEnsBuno,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Conecocheague  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  river. 
It  had,  in  1840,  thirty-eight  stores,  capital  135,400  dollnrs  ;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  one  paper 
factory,  one  cotton  factory,  one  woollen  factory,  one  oil  mill,  one  edge  tool  factory,  two  flouring 
mills,  in  one  of  which  straw  paper  is  also  manufactured,  four  printing  offices,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  German  Reformed  church  of  the  state,  four  wcekl valid, one-scmi-weeklv-newspapersmn- 
— insurance  companypr~saving  hind  society,  and  numerous  mechanic  and  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments.  Capital  in  manufactures,  131,450  dollnrs.  Population,  in  1840,  3239  ;  1842,4030.  The 
Conecocheague  and  Falling  Spring  creeks,  unite  in  the  borough,  and  afford  good  water  power. 

Easton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh,  fifty-eight 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1820,  2370 ;  1830,  3529;  1840,  4865.  It  is  built  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  Bushkill  creek.  The  streets  are 
laid  out  along  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  a  square  in  the  centre, 
on  which  stands  the  court  house,  erected  in  1 758.  The  part  of  the  village  on  the  Delaware  is 
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level,  tint  considerably  elevated  above  tbe  river,  nml  the  "round  rises  gradually  from  tilt  river 
toward  tbe  west  to  a  considerable  height.  There  is  a  tine  bridge  oiler  tbe  Delaware,  570  feet  long, 
which  cost  80,000  dollars ;  a  chain  bridge  over  tbe  Lehigh ;  and  two  bridges  over  the  Busbkill. 
The  Delaware,  Morris,  and  Lehigh  canal  form  a  junction  at  this  place.  There  were,  in  1840, 
two  banks,  seventy  stores,  capital  272,050  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  one 
woollen  factory,  capital  20,'000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  two  breweries,  two  rope 
factories,  seven  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies, 
four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  177,295  dollars. 

Erie,  is  beautifully  situated  on  Presque  Isle  bay.  Lake  Erie,  and  is  one  of  the  best  harbours 
on  the  lake.  The  depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  within  much  more.  It  con¬ 
tained,  in  1840,  one  bank,  forty-five  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  six  forwarding  and  commission 
warehouses,  two  flouring  mills,  two  iron  foundries,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  three  printing 
offices,  one  bindery,  four  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist,  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  91,200  dollars.  Population,  8412.— (See  Interior  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

IIahkisucrg,  city,  capital  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  ninety-eight  miles  north-west  by  west  of  Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1820,  3000  ; 
1830,4307;.  1840,  5980.  Its  situation  is  commanding,  having  a  fine  view  of  the  river  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  generally  of  brick.  “  The  bridge,  a  fine  covered 
structure,  exteniling  to  an  island  in  the  liver,  and  thence  to  the  opposite  bank,  2876  feet  long, 
forty  feet  wide,  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  cost  155,000  dollars  ;  there  is  another 
recently  built.  There  were,  in  1840,  three  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital 
23,500  dollars;  seventy-six  retail  stores,  capital  319,860  dollars;  five  lumber  yards,  capital 
25,000  dollars ;  one  forge,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two  potteries,  one  saw  mill,  twelve 
printing  offices, 'six  binderies,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
195,150  dollars." — U.  S.  (in:. 

Lancaster,  formerly  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Conestoga 
creek,  which  falls  into  the  Susquehanna,  nine  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city.  Population,  in 
1820,  6663  ;  1830,  7704  ;  1840,  84  17.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  streets  are  well  paved  and  kept  in  a  neat  condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  fertile,  highly  cultivated  and  populous  country.  The  great  western  turnpike  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Pittsburg,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  pass  through  the  city.  Its  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures  are  considerable.  There  were,  in  1840,  two  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  capital  38,000  dollars  ;  thirty-two  stores,  capital  242,750  dollars ;  three  lumber 
yards,  capital  16,000  dollars  ;  three  furnaces  ;  machinery  manufactured,  value  12,500  dollars;  two 
tanneries,  thirteen  distilleries,  four  breweries,  four  potteries,  two  rope-walks,  five  printing  offices, 
three  binderies,  six  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  223,439  dollars.  There  were  in 
the  township,  one  cotton  factory,  2000  spindles,  five  distilleries,  three  flouring  mills,  three  grist 
mills,  and  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  90,000  dollars.  Population,  809. 

Lower  Merion,  watered  by  Schuylkill  river,  and  Mill  and  Cobb’s  creeks.  It  had,  in  1840, 
nine  stores,  capital  13,950  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6500  dollars  ;  two  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  1532  spindles,  seven  paper  factories,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Ca¬ 
pital  m  manufactures.  1  I  7, 1 70  dollars.  Population,  2827. 

Maucii  Chunk,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Lehigh  navigation  and  coal  company,  and  contains 
several  villages  connected  with  the  coal  business.  About  1200  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  mining  and  shipping  coal,  and  there  is  little  agricultural  cultivation  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
provisions  being  brought  from  an  average  distance  of  twenty  miles.  An  inclined  plane,  700  feet 
long,  rising  200  feet,  and  a  railway,  nine  miles  long,  extends  to  the  great  coal  mine.  About  thirty 
acres  have  been  worked  from  this  single  vein,  and  have  produced  more  than  1 ,200,000  tons. 
Here  is  a  village  called  Coalville,  of  forty  dwellings,  occupied  by  miners.  Below  Mauch  Chunk 
the  coal  is  conveyed  by  the  Lehigh  canal.  This  township  lias  seven  stores,  capital  41,000  dollars  ; 
three  lumber  yards,  capital  7000  dollars  ;  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist 
mill,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  28.000  dollars.  Population,  2193. 

PiTTsiujim.  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  where  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  is  here  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  in  40  deg.  32  min.  north  latitude,  and  80  deg.  2  min.  west  longitude  ;  230 
miles  west-north-west  of  Baltimore,  297  miles  west  by  north  of  Philadelphia,  200  miles  west-north¬ 
west  of  Harrisburg,  226  miles  from  Washington.  Population,  in  1810,  4768;  1820,  7248  ;  1830, 
12,542;  1840, 21,1 15,  being  the  second  city  in  population  in  the  state,  and  the  thirteenth  in  the  United 
States.  “  It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain  between  the  two  rivers,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  About 
a  mile  back  of  the  point  it  is  encompassed  by  Cront’s,  Ayers’,  and  Quarry  hills.  It  is  compactly 
built,  with  some  handsome  buildings,  generally  of  brick  ;  but  a  dingy  appearance  is  given  to  them 
by  the  dust  of  the  bituminous  coal,  so  extensively  used  in  manufactures  and  otherwise.  The  city 
was  first  laid  out  in  1765.  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  after  the  plan  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  with  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles.  The 
streets  on  the  Alleghany  also  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are  crossed  by  streets  at  right 
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angles ;  and  the  cross  streets  meet  rath  other  obliquely,  a  few  streets  back  from  the  river.  A 
bridge  crosses  the  Alleghany,  and  another  the  Monongahcla  river,  the  former  of  which  cost 
9G,000  dollars,  and  the  latter  102,000  dollars.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  crosses  the  Alleghany 
river  in  an  aqueduct,  and  several  ferries  cross  the  Monongahcla.  The  harbour  of  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  on  the  Monongahcla,  where  the  water  is  deeper  than  in  the  Alleghany.  There  arc  eighty- 
nine  steamboats,  averaging  over  125  tons  burden,  owned  wholly  or  in  partin  the  district  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  The  hills  with  which  Pittsburg  is  surrounded  are  tilled  with  bituminous  coal,  which  is 
inexhaustible,  and  affords  great  aid  to  its  manufactures.  There  are  thirty-five  churches — five 
Presbyterian,  one  Reformed  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist,  one  Protestant  Methodist,  one  Cum¬ 
berland  Presbyterian,  three  Baptist,  two  Episcopal,  live  Scots  Presbyterian,  two  Lutheran,  two 
Congregational,  three  Welsh  Methodist,  one  Unitarian,  one  Disciples,  three  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  African.  There  are  four  bunks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  3,000.000,  dollars,  besides 
a  bank  for  savings,  and  two  insurance  offices,  with  a  total  capital  of  500,000  dollars. 

“  Among  the  public  buildings  of  Pittsburg,  the  new  court  house,  situated  on  Grant's  hill, 
is  a  splendid  edifice,  165  feet  long,  and  100  feet  broad,  of  Grecian  Doric  architecture,  in  a  very 
commanding  situation,  and  cost  200,000  dollars.  The  building  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  also  near  Grant's  hill,  on  the  Monongahcla  side  of  the  city.  There  is  a  spacious 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  on  Grant’s  hill.  There  are  a  museum,  which  contains  many  abori¬ 
ginal  curiosities,  and  several  splendid  hotels.  There  arc  several  literary  societies,  with  small  libra¬ 
ries,  which  would  probably  be  more  efficient,  if  united  in  one  large  institution.’  There  are  tlnee 
market  houses.  The  city  is 'supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Alleghany  river,  a  very  pure 
stream,  by  steam  power,  which  supplies  1,500,000  gallons  daily,  and  is  sent  over  the  eitv  in  pipes, 
in  the  whole  nine  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  und  is  to  be  further  extended,  and  which  cost.  180,056 
dollars.  Pittsburg  is  alike  distinguished  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  Tonnage,  in  1810. 
12,000  tons.  It  had,  in  1810,  seven  commercial  and  thirty-two  commission  houses,  with  a  capital 
of  1,211,1 10  dollars;  408  retail  stores,  capital  4jIG5,190  dollars;  seventeen  lumber  yards,  capital 
107,000  dollars  ;  twenty-five  furnaces,  five  forges,  capital  1,2  19,000  dollars  ;  value  of  machinery 
manufactured, 443,500  dollars;  hardware  and  cutlery,  &e.,  270,500  dollars  ;  five  cannon  and  1350 
small  urms  manufactured  ;  precious  metals,  14,800  dollars  ;  various  metals,  4 90.700  dollars  ;  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  10,000  dollars;  two  cotton  factories,  with  .3000  spindles, 
four  tanneries,  five  breweries,  paints  and  drugs,  capital  200,300  dollars  ,  lour  glass  factories,  two 
glass  cutting  establishments,  two  flouring  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  eighteen  printing  offices, 
seven  binderies,  four  daily,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  fifty-three  brick  and  stone  houses,  and 
fifteen  wooden  houses  built,  cost  101,200  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2,057,952  dollars. 
One  college,  fifty  students;  nine  academies,  755  students;  eighteen  schools,  2581  scholars. 

“  There  are  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  which,  though  under  different  organisa¬ 
tion,  should  be  regarded  . -is  suburbs  of  it,  tlie  principal  of  which,  Alleghany  City,  on  the  north¬ 
west  side  of  the  Alleghany  river,  with,  in  1840,  three  cotton  factories,  and  10,089  inhabitants.” — 
U.  S.  67;.-. 

The  following  statistics  of  Pittsburg  for  1842  and  1843,  were  published  in  “  Hazard  s  Regis¬ 
ter,” — “It  has  twenty-eight  furnaces  for  cast  iron,  number  of  tons  produced,  6584  ;  value  manu¬ 
factured,  about  440,880  dollars.  Number  of  bloomcries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  for  bar  iron  and 
nails,  twelve  ;  number  of  tons  produced,  45,100  ;  value  manufactured,  about  4,500,000  dollars; 
number  of  hands  employed,  including  miners,  2305  ;  amount  of  capital  invested,  1,031,000  dollars. 
Glass  department — number  of  glass  houses,  sixteen  ;  cutting  establishments,  nine  ;  men  em¬ 
ployed, 515’;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  including  looking  glasses,  520,000  dollars  ;  amount 
of  capital  invested,  580,000  dollars.  Hardware  and  cutlery  department  —  value  of  hardware 
and  cutlery  manufactured,  351,500  dollars;  number  of  men  employed,  210;  small  arms 
made,  1350;  men  employed,  thirteen.  Precious  metals— value  manufactured,  4800  dollars  ;  men 
employed,  six. 

dollars. 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactories  (iron  not  included).  .3,917,472 
Iron  department  . 1,931,000 

Total  capital  in  manufactories  . 5,848,472 

BntMlNGiiAM  Rohocgii,  on  tile  south  side  of  the  Monongahcla,  which  has  one  furnace,  six 
glass  factories,  four  glass  cutting  works,  one  pottery.  Capital  in  manufactures,  155,750  dollars. 
Population,  1554. 

Pottsville,  situated  at  the  termination  of  Sclitt vlkill  canal,  ninety-nine  miles  north-west  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1824,  it  had  only  live  houses,  (n  1840,  it  had  4345  inhabitants.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  141,000  dollars.  It  owes  its  rise  to  the  canal  and  coal  trade. 

Noiiuistown,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Schuylkill  river.  It  contained,  in  1840,  fourteen 
stores,  capital  85,000  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  20,000  dollars;  one  forge,  three  cotton 
factories,  19,064  spindles,  one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  two  semi -weekly  newspapers,  two 
flouring  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  297,475  dollars.  Population,  2937. 
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Reading,  fifty-seven  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  east  hank  of  Schuylkill  river. 
The  streets  are  spacious  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  five  running  east  and 
west,  and  nine  north  and  south.  There  is  a  square  in  the  centre,  on  which  stands  a  court  house, 
220  feet  long,  by  220  broad.  “  Fifty-five  thousand  dozens  of  hats  arc  manufactured  annually,  for 
the  southern  and  western  markets.  Seven  weekly  newspapers  are  issued,  two  of  them  in  German, 
one  of  which  last  has  been  published  for  forty  years,  with  a  large  circulation.  A  rolling  mill 
can  roll  3.300  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  1500  tons  of  nails  can  be  manufactured  annually.  The  fires 
are  exclusively  of  anthracite  coal.  White  wines,  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  made  to  the  amount 
of  100  barrels  annually.  Two  fine  covered  bridges  cross  the  Schuylkill  here,  GOO  feet  wide,  one  of 
which  cost  00,000  dollars.  The  Schuylkill  and  Union  canal  meet  here,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  spring  water  in  pipes. 
Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty-three  stores,  capital 
161,000  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  00,000  dollars ;  one  forge,  three  tanneries,  one  dis¬ 
tillery,  two  breweries,  one  pottery,  one  printing  office,  five  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  00,759  dollars.  Population,  8410.” — U.  S.  Caz. 


X.  DELAWARE. 

Df.i.awaiie  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  ;  east  by  Delaware  river  and 
bay  ;  and  south  and  west  by  Maryland.  It  is  situated  between  38  deg.  29  min.  and  39 
deg.  47  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  74  deg.  56  min.  and  75  deg.  40  min.  west 
longitude,  and  between  1  deg.  13  min.  and  1  deg.  57  min.  cast  from  Washington.  It  is 
about  ninety-two  miles  long,  and  twenty-three  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  only  about  2120 
square  miles,  or  1,356,800  English  statute  acres.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790, 
was  59,094  ;  in  1800,  64,272  ;  in  1810,  72,674  ;  in  1820,  72,749;  in  1830,  76,739; 
in  1340,  78,085;  of  which  2605  were  slaves  ;  29,259  were  white  males,  29,302  white 
females ;  8626  free  coloured  males,  8293  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture, 
16,015;  in  commerce,  467;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4060;  navigating  the  ocean, 
401  ;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  235  ;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  199. 

This  state  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
capitals,  are  as  follows;  Kent,  19,872,  C.  Dover ;  New  Castle,  33,120,  C.  Wilmington 
and  New  Castle  ;  Sussex,  25,093,  C.  Georgetown.  These  counties  are  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hundreds. 

Dover,  situated  on  Jones’s  creek,  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay,  is 
the  seat  of  government. 

Soil. — The  lower  part  of  this  state  is  very  level.  The  northern  is  undulated,  and  in 
some  parts  rises  into  high  hills.  An  elevated  table-land,  near  its  western  border,  passes 
through  the  state,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Chesapeake,  from  those  which 
flow  into  Delaware  bay.  This  table-land  abounds  in  swamps,  in  which  most  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  have  their  sources;  some  flowing  west  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  others 
east  to  the  Delaware.  “  The  swamps  and  stagnant  waters,  which  are  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  state  is  the  Cypress  swamp,  a  morass  twelve  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth, 
including  an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  high  and  level 
basin,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  highest  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bay.  The 
swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of  trees,  plants,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.  *  In  the 
northern  parts,  along  the  Delaware  river  and  bay,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  into  the 
interior,  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  in  which  a  gren-  variety  of  the  most  useful  pro¬ 
ductions  can  be  plentifully  reared  ;  from>thcncc  to  the  swamps  the  soil  is  light,  sandy, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality.  In  the  central  parts  of  the  state  there  is  a  considerable 
mixture  of  sand  ;  and  in  the  southern  part  it  renders  the  soil  almost  totally  unproductive.” 
— 1 look  of  United  Slates.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  of  a  superior  quality,  Indian 
corn,  rye,  barley,  oats,  flax,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes.  The  southern  part  affords  some 
fine  grazing  land  ;  and  from  the  Cypress  swamp  on  Indian  river,  large  quantities  of  timber 
are  exported.  Wheat  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  the  Brandy  wine  mills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wilmington,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  United  States. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agriculture.— In  1840,  there  were  14,421  horses  and  mules,  53,833 
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neat  cattle,  39,247  sheep,  74,228  swine ;  poultry  valued  at  47,265  dollars.  There  were 
produced  315,165  bushels  of  wheat,  5260  bushels  of  barley,  927,405  bushels  of  oats,  33,546 
bushels  of  rye,  1 1,299  bushels  of  buckwheat,  2,099,359  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  64,404  lbs. 
of  wool,  200,712  bushels  of  potatoes,  22,483  tons  of  hay,  1458  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  113,828  dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  28,211  dollars. — 
Official  Returns.  ' ; 

Trade. — There  were  327  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  employing  a  capital  of 
967,750  dollars  ;  140  persons  were  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
83,280  dollars ;  and  165  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of 
170,000  dollars. — Official  Returns.  * 

Manufactures. — There  were  home-made,  or  family  articles  produced  to  the  value  of 
62,116  dollars;  two  woollen  manufactories,  employing  eighty-three  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  104,700  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  107,000  dollars ; 
eleven  cotton  manufactories,  with  24,492  spindles,  employing  566  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  332,272  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  330,500  dollars  ;  two 
furnaces  produced  seventeen  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  five  forges  produced  449  tons  of  bar 
iron,  with  a  capital  of  36,200  dollars  ;  one  paper  mill  produced  to  the  value  of  20,800 
dollars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employ¬ 
ing  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  16,200  dollars;  nine  persons  manufactured  pottery  to 
the  value  of  4300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 100  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manu¬ 
factured  to  the  value  of  15,300  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  450  dollars, 
employing  thirty-five  persons,  and  a  capital  of  9075  dollars;  eighteen  tanneries  employed 
sixty-six  persons,  and  a  capital  of  89,300  dollars  ;  seventy-five  other  manufactories  of 
leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value,  of  166,037  dollars,  employ¬ 
ing  a  capital  of  161,630  dollars  ;  nine  persons  manufactured  confectionary  to  the  value  of 
6500  dollars,  with- a  capital  of  2500  dollars  ;  twenty-seven  powder  mills,  employing  145 
persons,  manufactured  2,100,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  220,000  dollars ; 
299  persons  manufactured  machinery  to  the  value  of  314,500  dollars  ;  ten  persons  manu¬ 
factured  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  22,000  dollars  ;  ten  persons  manufactured 
granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  12,000  dollars  ;  116  persons  produced  brick  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  56,536  dollars  ;  143  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the 
value  of  49,417  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,150  dollars;  twenty-one  flouring  mills  manu¬ 
factured  76,194  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  288  persons,  and  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  value  of  737,971  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  294,150  dollars  ;  ships  were  built 
to  the  value  of  35,400  dollars  ;  130  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  16,300 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  34,800  dollars  ;•  forty-seven  brick  houses  and  104  wooden 
houses  built,  employed  299  persons,  and  cost  145,850  dollars  ;  six  printing  offices  and  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicals,  employed 
thirty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  11,450  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  in  the 
state  employed  in  manufactures  was  1,589,215  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  generally  mild,  though  in  the  northern  part  the  winter 
season  is  sometimes  considerably  severe.  It  is  generally  healthy. 

The  rivers  are  small.  Brandywine  creek  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  is  forty  miles  lotig, 
and  uniting  with  Christiana  creek,  forms  the  harbour  of  Wilmington,  one  mile  below  the 
town,  and  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river.  Duck  creek,  Mispilliou  creek,  and  Indian 
river,  flow  into  the  Delaware 

Delaware  Bay  washes  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  has  no  good  natural  harbours 
in  this  part  of  it.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  undertaken  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  in  front  of  Lewiston,  near 
Cape  Hcnlopen.  It  consists  of  two  piers  ;  an  ice-breaker,  1500  feet  long  ;  and  a  break¬ 
water,  3600  feet  long ;  and  when  completed,  is  estimated  to  cost  2,216,950  dollars. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  Vessels  drawing 
fourteen  feet  of  water,  ascend  to  its  wharfs  ;  it  has  some  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged 
in  the  winding  business.  The  other  principal  towns  are  Dover  and  New  Castle. 

Education. — There  is  one  college  in  the  state,  Newark.  College,  at  Newark,  which 
was  founded  in  1833,  and  had,  in  1840,  twenty-three  students.  Besides  this,  there  were 
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in  the  state  twenty  academies,  with  TGI  students  ;  152  primvvy  and  common  schools, 
with  6924  scholars  ;  and  4832  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. —  Official  Returns. 

Religion. — The  principal  religious  denominations  arc  the  Presbyterians,  who,  in  1836, 
had  fifteen  ministers  ;  the  Methodists,  fifteen  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians,  six  ministers ; 
the  Baptists,  nine  churches  and  five  ministers  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  two  ministers  ; 
besides  some  Friends. 

In  January’,  1840,  the  state  had  four  banks,  and  four  branches,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  1,071,318  dollars.  The  state  had  no  state  debt. —  Official  Returns ,  U.  8.  Gaz. 

Public  IVorks. — The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  is  the  most  important  internal 
improvement  in  Delaware.  “  It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  commencing  at 
Delaware  city  (which  has  only  forty  houses),  forty-six  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  extends 
thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Back  creek,  a  navigable  branch  of  Elk  river.  Being  sixty-six 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten  feet  deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboats.  The 
Deep  Cut  in  this  canal  is  four  miles  in  length,  through  a  hill  ninety  feet  high.  This  canal 
was  commenced  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  2,200,000  dollars.  The 
New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  railroad  also  forms  a  connexion  between  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake.  It  extends  from  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware  river  to  Frenchtown  on  Elk 
river,  is  sixteen  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of  400,000 
dollars.” — U.  S.  Gaz. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Dover,  capital  of  Delaware  county,  fifty  miles  south  of  Wilmington,  is  situated  on 
high  ground,  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  Jones’s  creek,  ttn  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  Delaware  bay.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  at  right  angles  with 
each  other ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick,  arc  generally  neat  and  handsome. 
The  state  house  stands  on  the  east  side  of  a  large  public  square,  and  is  an  elegant  building; 
and  the  other  public  buildings  are  built  around  the  same  square.  It  contains  three 
churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist — a  bank,  an  academy,  six 
stores,  ninety  dwellings,  and  about  600  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  flour,  with 
Philadelphia.  There  arc  in  the  hundred,  nine  stores,  capital  25,100  dollars  ;  one  printing 
office,  one  periodical  paper,  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
16,200  dollars.  Population,  3790. 

Milford,  twenty-one  miles  south  by  east  of  Dover,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
Mispillion  creek,  which  enters  Delaware  bay.  There  are  in  the  hundred,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  6990  dollars;  two  tanneries,  six  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
24,000  dollars.  Population,  2356. 

New  Castle,  five  miles  south-south-west  of  Wilmington,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Delaware  river,  thirty-two  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  ten  stores,  195 
dwellings,  and  1200  inhabitants.  The  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  railroad  have  a  large 
establishment  here  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  locomotives,  and  other  things 
connected  with  railroads,  including  an -iron  and  brass  foundry,  &c.,  with  a  capital  of 
1 10,000  dollars.  Population,  2737.  Tonnage,  in  1840,  3661. 

Wilmington,  port  of  entry,  situated  between  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  one 
mile  above  their  junction,  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river,  forty-seven  miles  north  of  Dover, 
twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  in  39  deg.  41  min.  north  latitude,  and  75 
deg.  28  min.  west  longitude.  Population,  in  1830,  6628;  m  1840,  8367.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  with  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  built  on  ground  gradually 
rising  to  the  height  of  1 12  feet  above  tide-water,  and  the  situation  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  generally  of  bro:.  The  city  contains  a  city  hall,  two  market 
houses,  three  banks.  Christiana  creek  is  n'viirablo  for  vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of 
water  to  the  city.  On  Brandywine  creek  are  some  of  the  finest  flouring  mills  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  can  come.  Wilmington  has 
considerable  commerce.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
16,110.  It  has  a  daily  communication  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  railroad. 
There  were,  in  1840,  ninety-five  stores,  capital  344,850  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards, 
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capital  60,000  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  170,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery  produced, 
258,500  dollars  ;  one  cotton  factory,  1140  spindles,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two 
potteries,  one  rope-walk,  six  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill,  three  printing  offices,  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  and  three  semi- weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  '  Capital  in 
manufactures,  459,900  dollars. 

FINANCES. 

The  state  of  Delaware  has  no  public  debt,  and  the  revenue  has  been  hitherto 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  There  is  a  school- fund,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  174,000  dollars;  and  the  annual  outlay  by  the  state  for  schools,  is 
estimated  at  about  32,000  dollars. 
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SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES.— I.  MARYLAND. 

M  A  uyi.anii,  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania ;  east  by  Delaware  and  tlie  Atlantic  ; 
and  south  and  west  by  Virginia.  It  is  between  38  deg.  and  39  deg.  44  min.  north  latitude, 
and  between  7 5  deg.  10  min.  and  79  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  2  deg. 
31  min.  west  and  1  deg.  58  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is  196  miles  long,  and  120 
broad,  containing  13,959  square  miles,  or  8,933,760  acres,  of  which  one-fifth  is  water. 
The  Chesapeake  bay  runs  nearly  through  the  state  from  south  to  north,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  called  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  Western  Shore. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  319,728  ;  in  1800,  345,824 ;  in  1810,  380,546  ;  in  1820, 
407,350;  in  1830,  446,913;  in  1840,  469,232,  of  which  89,495  were  slaves.  Of  the  free 
population  158,636  were  white  males;  159,081  white  females;  29,173  were  coloured 
males;  32,847  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  60,851;  in  commerce,  3249; 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  21,325 ;  navigating  the  ocean,  721;  navigating  canals,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  1519;  learned  professions,  1647. 

This  state  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Western  Shore — Alleghany,  15,690,  C.  Cumberland; 
Anne  Arundel,  29,532,  C.  Anapolis  ;  Baltimore,  134,379,  C.  Baltimore;  Calvert,  9229, 
C.  Prince  Frederick;  Carroll,  17,241,  C.  Westminster;  Charles,  16,023,  C.  Port  Tobacco; 
Frederick,  36,405,  C.  Frederick;  Harford,  17,120,  C.  Bel  Air;  Montgomery,  14,662, 
C.  Rockville;  Prince  George’s,  19,539,  C.  Upper  Marlboro  ;  St.  Mary’s,  13,224,  C.  Leonard- 
town  ;  Washington,  28,850,  C.  Hagerstown.  Eastern  Shore — Caroline,  7806,  C.  Denton; 
Cecil,  17,232,  C.  Elkton;  Dorchester,  18,843,  C.  Cambridge ;  Kent,  l'6,842,  C.  Chester- 
town;  Queen  Anne’s,  12,633,  C.  Centreville;  Somerset,  19,508,  C.  Princess  Anne;  Talbot, 
12,090,  C.  Easton;  Worcester,  18,377,  C.  Snowliill. 

Soil. — Near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  iu 
many  places  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  which,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  cause 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers.  On  the  western  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  the  country  is 
generally  flat,  and  the  soil  resembles  that  of  the  eastern  shores.  As  we  ascend  to  where 
the  rivers  are  broken  by  cataracts,  the  country  is  undulated  and  hilly;  and  in  the  western 
part  of  the  state  it  is  traversed  by  high  ranges,  under  the  names  of  South  mountain, 
North  mountain,  Sideling  hill,  Warrior’s,  Evits’,  Willis’,  and  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  state  is  generally  a  red  loam,  or  clay,  and  much  of  it  is  excellent.  Wheat  and 
tobacco  are  the  staple  productions.  Some  cotton,  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  raised  in  the 
western  counties,  and,  south  of  Baltimore,  tobacco  of  superior  quality,  denominated  hitesfoot, 
Hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  melons, 
and  plums,  are  abundant.  The  forests  abound  with  various  nuts,  suitable  for  fattening 
hogs,  which  are  suffered  to  run  wild  in,  the  woods,  and,  when  fattened,  are  killed  and 
exported  in  great  quantities.  The  climate,  in  the  mountainous  region,  is  salubrious  ;  and 
in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  is  much  fine  land,  adapted  both  to  grain  and  to 
grazing. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,  -92,920 
horses  and  mules,  225,714  neat  cattle,  257,922  sheep,  416,943  swine,  poultry  to  the  value 
of  218,765  dollars.  There  were  produced  3,345,783  bushels  of  wheat,  3594  bushels  of 
barley,  3,534,211  bushels  of  oats,  723,577  bushels  of  rye,  73,606  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
8,233,086  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  488,201  lbs.  of  wool,  2357  lbs.  of  hops,  3674  lbs.  of  wax, 
1,036,433  bushels  of  potatoes,  106,687  tons  of  hay,  24,816,012  lbs.  of  tobacco,  5673  lbs. 
of  cotton,  2290  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons,  36,266  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  in  value  to  457,466  dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  105,740  dollars  ;•  of  lumber,  226,977 
dollars.  There  were  made  7585  gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns. 

In  an  article  in  4‘ Hunt's  Magazine,”  on  the  Resources  of  Maryland,  in  1841,  the  writer 
gives  the  following  table  of  live  stock  and  products  : — 
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Agricultural  Productions,  Ac.,  and  Value  on  the  Farm,  viz.: 


articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 
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1, 005’, 800 
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iNuHt  cattle . d<>. 
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114,238* 

d.noo'tmn 

2,000,000 

Minerals.- — The  mineral  riches  of  this  state  are  described  as  very  abundant.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal  between  the  mountains  in 
the  western  part.  Copper  ore  is  also  found,  and  marble,  granite,  slate,  asbestos,  &c., 
abound. 

Rivers. — The  Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  550  miles  long, 
and  navigable  about  300  miles  to  Washington.  It  is  seven  inile3  and  a  half  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria,  290  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Susque¬ 
hanna  is  a  large  river,  which  enters  into  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  this  state.  It 
is  one  mile  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  navigable  only  five  miles,  being,  above 
that,  much  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Patapsco  is  a  small  river,  navigable,  how¬ 
ever,  fourteen  miles  to  Baltimore  for  large  ships.  The  Patuxent  is  J 10  miles  iong,  and  is 
navigable,  for  fifty  miles,  for  vessels  of  250  ton's.  The  other  streams  of  any  consequence 
are  the  Elk,  Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Poeomoke. 

Chesapeake  hay  is  270  miles  long,  and  from  seven  to  twenty  wide  ;  and  by  its  deep 
water  and  numerous  inlets,  furnishes  several  good  harbours. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trade. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  seventy  commercial  and  117  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  4,414,000  dollars  ;  2562  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  9,246,170  dollars  ;  1330  persons  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  307,300  dollars  ;  103  persons  employed  in  inter¬ 
nal  transportation,  who,  with  211  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  28,880 
dollars  ;  7814  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  88,947  dollars. — Ojjicial 
Returns. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  home-made  articles,  made  in  the  houses  of  fami¬ 
lies,  amounted  in  value  to  176,050  dollars  ;  thirty-nine  fulling  mills  and  twenty-nine  wool¬ 
len  manufactories,  employing  388  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  235,900  dol¬ 
lars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  117,630  dollars;  twenty -one  cotton  manufactories,  with 
41,182  spindles,  employing  2284  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,150,580 
dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,304,400  dollars  ;  thirteen  rope  factories  employed  198 
persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  141,050  dollars  ;  twelve  furnaces,  producing 
8876  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  seventeen  forges,  &c., 'producing  7900  tons  of  bar  iron,  the 
whole  employing  1782  persons,  and  a  capital  of  795,650  dollars  ;  seventeen  paper  manu¬ 
factories  produced  to  the  value  of  195, 100  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactories  3000 
dollars,  the  whole  employing  171  persons,  and  a  capital  of  95,400  dollars  ;  ninety-three 
persons  produced  1,865,240  lbs.  of  soap,  and  731,446  lbs.  of  tallow.candles,  and  35,000  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  candles,  employing  a  capital  of  9S,600  dollars  ;  seventy-three  distilleries  pro¬ 
duced  366,213  gallons,  and  eleven  breweries  produced  828,140  gallons,  the  whole  employ¬ 
ing  199  persons,  and  a  capital  of  185,790  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to 
the  value  of  153,456  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  1 3, 200.  dollars,  the  whole 
employing  205  persons,  and  a  capital  of  76,620  dollars  ;  161  tanneries  employed  1035 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  713,655  dollars;  408  saddleries  and  other  manufactories  of 
leather,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  1,050,275  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  434,127  dol¬ 
lars  ;  one  glass  house,  employing  thirty-seven  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
40,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  30,000  dollars  ;  twenty-three  potteries  employed  ninety 
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persons,  producing  to  the  value  of  GO, 240  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,120  dollars  ;  five 
powder  mills  employed  forty-seven  persons,  and  produced  669,125  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with 
a  capital  of  46,000  dollars  ;  fifty-two  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of 
^£0,1.00-. dolUrs,  'witli  a  capital  of  85,100  dollars  ;  six  sugar  refineries  produced  176,000 
dollars  ;  102  persons  produced  confectionery  to  the  value  of  73,450  dollars  ;  278  persons 
manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  232,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  125,100  dollars  ; 
247  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  152,750  dollars  ;  1042  per¬ 
sons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  409,456  dollars  ;  723  persons  produced 
machinery  to  the. value  of  348,165  dollars;  thirty-six  persons" manufactured  hardware  and 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  15,670  dollars;  690  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to 
the  value  of  357,622  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  154,955  dollars;  189  flouring  mills  pro¬ 
duced  466,708  .barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  898  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,267,250  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  4,069,671  dollars  ; 
ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  279,771  dollars;  834  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  305,360  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  339,336  dollars  ;  389  brick  or  stone  houses, 
and  592  wooden  houses,  were  built,  employing  2026  persons,  and  cost  1,078,770  dollars  ; 
forty-eight  printing  offices,  and  fifteen  binderies,  seven  daily,  seven  semi-weekly,  and 
twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  and  seven  periodicals,  employed  376  persons,  and  a  capi¬ 
tal  of  159,100  dollars.  The  whole  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  state 
amounted  to  6,450,284  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. — Washington  College,  at  Chestertown,  was  established  in  1782  ;  St. 
John’s  College,  at  Annapolis,  in  1784.  These  two  subsequently  formed  a  university.  St. 
Mary’s  College,  at  Baltimore,  was  founded  in  1799,  by  the  Catholics.  The  Baltimore  Me¬ 
dical  School  was  founded  in  1807.  In  1812,  there  were  connected  with  it  the  faculties  of 
general  . science,  law,  and  divinity,  and  it  received  the  name  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College  was  established  near  Emmetsburg,  in  1 830,  by  the  Catholics. 
These  institutions  had,  in  1840,  about  400  students.  Besides,  there  were  127  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  4178  students;  and  567  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
16,982  scholars.  There  were  11,605  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Religion. — The  first  settlers  of  this  state  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  are  still 
numerous.  They  have  an  archbishop,  who  is  metropolitan  of  the  United  States,  and  sixty 
churches.  The  Episcopalians  have  seventy-seven  ministers  ;  the  Presbyterians,  twenty- 
five ;  the  Baltimore  Methodist  Conference,  which  extends  into  some  other  states,  has  172 
travelling  preachers  ;  the  Baptists  have  twenty  ministers  ;  the  German  Reformed,  nine  ; 
and  there  are  some  Lutherans,  Friends,  Unitarians,  &c. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  9,106,031  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,328,525  dollars. 

Public  IVorks. — Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United 
States  have  been  projected  and  commenced  by  Maryland.  The  first  is  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canals  commencing  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  extend  to  Cumber¬ 
land,  on  the  Potomac,  and  thence  by  Wills  creek  and'  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  341^  miles.  It  would  require  a  tunnel  through  the 
Alleghany  mountains  four  miles  and  eighty  yards  in  length.  The  whole  amount  of  lockage 
will  be  3215  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  9,347,408  dollars.  The  state  of  Maryland 
has  subscribed  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  United  States  1 ,000,000  dollars,  t&wards  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Virginia  in  1824,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Maryland  and  the  congress  of  the  United  States  in  1825,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  1828.  It  has  been  nearly  completed  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  185 
miles,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria’. —  TJ.  .S'.  Gaz. 

The  second  great  work  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  extend  from  Bal¬ 
timore  to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  360  miles.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Marylnnd,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1827,  and  commenced  July  4th,  1828.  The 
state  of  Maryland  has  subscribed  to  the  stock  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
3,000,000  dollars.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland.  The  Washington 
branch  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Pottfnsco  river  to  Washington.  The  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  from  Baltimore  to  Havre  de 
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Grace.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  fifty-six  miles  from  Baltimore  to 
York,  Pennsylvania.  The  Reistertown  branch  railroad  commences  six  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  extends  eight  miles  to  Reistertown.  Tho  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  railroad 
extends  from  Havre  de  Grace  thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Tho  Anna¬ 
polis  and  Elkridge  railroad  extends  nineteen  miles  and  three-quarters  from  Washington 
branch  to  Annapolis. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  MARYLAND. 

Annapolis,  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Maryland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Severn, 
two  miles  from  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  bay,  twenty-eight  miles  south-south-east  of  Balti¬ 
more,  39  deg.  north  latitude,  76  deg.  43  min.  west  longitude,  and  31  min.  east  longitude 
from  Washington.  Population,  1830,  2623;  1840,  2792.  “It  has  been  the  seat  of 
government  in  Maryland,  since  1699.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  4519.  The 
state  house  is  a  fine  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  from*  which,  and  from  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  streets  radiate  as  from  two  centres.  There  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist 
church,  a  market  house,  bank,  and  theatre,  and  about  350  dwellings,  stores,  &c.  Thu 
University  of  Maryland  has  one  of  its  branches  here,  called  St.  John’s 'College,  chartered  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  1784  ;  but  as  such  became  extinct  ;  and  has  been  resusci¬ 
tated  under  different  auspices.  It  has  a  president,  four  professors,  or  other  instructors,  120 
alumni,  of  whom  six  were  ministers,  twenty-seven  students,  and  4000  volumes  in  its  libra¬ 
ries.  Commencement  22nd  of  February.  Aid  is  afforded  to  indigent  students.” — If.  S.  Gaz. 
In  1840,  the  city  contained  forty  stores,  capital  59,550  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  two  print¬ 
ing  offices,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  12,150  dollars. — 
Official  Returns. 

Frederick,  city,  seventy-five  miles  west-north-west  of  Annapolis,  the  second  place 
in  importance  in  the  state,  being  inferior  only  to  Baltimore,  is  situated  on  Carroll's  creek, 
a  branch  of  Monococy  creek,  three  miles  west  of  the  latter.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
wide  streets,  ’’crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  many  of  them  paved  ;  and  contains 
public  offices,  twelve  churches,  several  banks,  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  about  800 
dwelling  houses,  mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  and  5182  inhabitants.  Tho  great  road  from 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  a  branch  railroad,  three  miles  long, 
connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  near  the  Monococy  viaduct.  The  country 
around  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  tho  trade  of  this  place  is  extensive. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  In 
1840,  it  had  three  commission  houses,  and  thirty -seven  retail  stores,  capital  132,300 
dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars ;  three  furnaces,  one  fulling  mill,  ono 
woollen  factory,  ten  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  two  rope  factories,  ten  flouring 
mills,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing  offices, 
one  bindery,  one  periodical,  and  four  weekly  newspapers!  Capital  in  lfianufactures,  1 18,790 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Baltimore,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  fourteen  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  commanding  elevations  on  the  north  and  east.  “  As 
laid  out  it  includes  four  miles  square,  and  is  built  around  a  bay  which  sets  up  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Patapsco.  The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  and  the  houses  are  neat,  most 
of  them  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  are  splendid.  The  harbour,  which  is  very  fine,  con¬ 
sists  of  three  parts.  The  entrance  to  it,  between  Fort  M'iJenry  and  the  Lazaretto,  is  about 
600  yards  wide,  with  twenty-two  feet  of  water.  This  depth  is  continued,  with  an  increased 
width,  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  to  near  Fell’s  point.  Opposite  Fell’s  point,  the  width  is 
contracted  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  second  harbour,  and  is  about 
twelve  feet  deep  ;  but  it  widens  above  into  an  ellipsis,  a  mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
fifteen  feet  deep.  The  third  or  inner  harbour  has  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  penetrates  to 
near  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  well  defended  by  Fort  M’JIenry,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
outer  harbour,  which  was  proved  by  a  powerful  attack  that  was  made  upon  it  and  repulsed, 
in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  Jones’s  falls,  a  small  stream  from  the  north,  divides 
tho  city  into  two  parts,  and  over  it  are  erected  three  elegant  stone  bridges  and  four  wooden 
ones.  Vessels  of  500  or  600  tons  can  lie  at  the  wharfs  near  Fell’s  point ;  but  those  of 
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200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town  in  tlie  inner  harbour.  The  amount  of  the  tonnage  of 
this  port,  in  1840,  was  76,022.”—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Among  the  public  buildings,  the  city  hall,  on  Holliday-street,  occupied  by  the  city 
council  and  several  offices.  The  court  house,  comer  of  Monument-square  and  Lexington- 
street,  appropriated  to  the  city  and  county  courts,  with  their  appendant  offices.  There 
arc  six  markets.  The  state  penitentiary  consists  of  three  large  buildings,  besides  work¬ 
shops  and  some  other  buildings,  and  occupies  four  acres,  containing  gardens  and  walks, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The  prisoners  work  together  by  day,  and 
are  confined  in  separate  colls  at  night.  The  county  prison  is  near  the  Penitentiary.  The 
house  of  refuge  is  well  fitted  for  its  purpose.  But  the  most  imposing  public  structure  is 
the  Washington  monument,  at  the  intersection  of  Charles  and  Monument  streets.  The 
Battle  monument,  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  was  erected  in  1815,  in  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  successful  defence  of  the  city  against  an  attack  of  the  British,  in  September, 
1814. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Baltimore  is  well  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  In  several  parts  of  the 
city  are  public  springs  or  fountains,  accessible  to  all  the  citizens.  These  fountains  are 
enclosed  by  circular  railings,  and  covered  by  small,  neat,  open  temples,  consisting  of  columns 
supporting  a  dome.  There  is  a  rather  abundant  supply  of  water  from  an  elevated  part  of 
Jones's  falls,  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  half  a  mile  long,  to  a  reservoir  on  Calverl-street, 
whence  it  is  distributed  in  pipes  through  the  city.  The  harbour  of  Baltimore  is  accessible 
through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  though  sometimes  obstructed  by  ice. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

It  possesses  most  of  the  trade  of  Maryland,  much  of  that  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
a  portion  of  that  of  the  Western  States.  In  its  shipping,  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  union. 
It  is  the  greatest  market  for  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  flour  market 
in  the  world.  Its  tonnage,  in  1840,  amounted  to  76,022.  Jones's  fills,  though  a  small 
stream,  has  a  succession  of  falls  which  afford  considerable  water  power.  The  Patapsco, 
though  not  a  large  river,  has  a  fall  of  about  800  feet  in  a  course  of  thirty  miles ;  and  it 
affords  many  valuable  mill  sites.  There  are  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  sixty  flouring 
mills,  besides  numerous  cotton  manufactories,  and  other  manufactories  of  cloth,  powder, 
paper,  iron,  copper,  glass,  steam-engines,  chemicals,  tobacco,  Arc.  There  were,  in  1840, 
seventy  commercial  and  108  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  4,404,500  dollars;  1254 
retail  stores,  capital  6,708,61 1  dollars  ;  twenty  lumber  yards,  capital  267,500  dollars  ; 
machinery  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  284,000  dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  10,300 
dollars:  precious  metals,  1 3,000  dollars ;  of  various  metals,  310,000  dollars ;  one  woollen 
factory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  3600  spindles ;  one  dyeing  and  printing 
establishment,  total  capital  16,200  dollars;  tobacco,  capital  1 1 8,900 ' dollars ;  thirteen 
tanneries,  capital  1 32,800  dollars ;  three  distilleries,  three  breweries,  capital  87,000  dollars; 
one  powder  mill,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  79,000  dollars  ;  one 
glass  factory,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  nine  potteries,  capital  22,300  dollars ;  six  sugar  re¬ 
fineries  produced  to  the  value  of  176,000  dollars ;  three  paper  factories  produced  59,000 
dollars;  eight  rope  walks,  capital  66,550  dollars;  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  capital 
27,000  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  value  of  268,200  dollars ;  213  brick  and  stone  houses, 
and  one  wooden  house,  employed  845  persons,  and  cost  548,400  dollars;  nineteen  printing 
oflices,  ton. binderies,  six  daily,  seven  weekly,  fivo  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  six  periodi¬ 
cals,  employed  279  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1 1 9,900  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  2,729,983  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

The  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  to  Havre  de  Grace, 
and  there  connects  with  a  chain  of  railroads  to  Philadelphia,  making  the  whole  distance 
ninety-five  miles.  The  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  extends 
thirty-eight  miles  to  Washington  city.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  completed  for 
more  than  eighty ’miles  to  Harper's  ferry,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  Wheeling,  on  the 
Ohio.  .  It  already  brings  much  trade  into  Baltimore,  and  when  completed  will  form  the 
most  direct  communication  which  exists  between  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mississippi 
valley.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  to  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
connects  with  a  chain  of  railroads  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  There  are  lines  of  steam 
packets  to  Philadelphia  and  to  Norfolk,  and  other  packets  to  New  York  and  to  various 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 
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There  were,  in  1840,  ninc.banks,  besides  savings’  institutions,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  6,500,000  dollars. 

There  are  in  the  city  forty-two  churches,  of  which  the  Episcopalians  have  five,  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics  have  six,  one  of  which  is  a  splendid  cathedral ;  the  Presbyterians  have  three, 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  two,  the  Baptists  four,  the  Methodists  have  nine,  and  there  arc 
various  others. 

There  are  various  benevolent  institutions,  among  which  are  the  hospital,  the  building 
of  which  cost  150,000  dollars;  the  almshouse,  375  feet  long,  with  spacious  grounds;  seve¬ 
ral  dispensaries,  and  several  orphan  asylums,  and  some  others.  There  are  two  theatres,  a 
circus,  a  museum,  with  some  other  places  of  amusement. 

Baltimore  was  first  laid  out  as  a  town  in  1729,  and  in  1765,  it  contained  but  fifty 
houses.  It  received  a  charter  as  a  city  in  1797. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  FORT  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Extracts  from  the  Ordinances  now  in  Force — “  It  is  incumbent  on  the  harbour¬ 
master  to  collect  all  tonnage  daily,  and  whenever  two  days’  tonnage  is  due,  and  the  pay¬ 
ments  not  secured  to  his  satisfaction,  he  shall  enforce  the  payment  thereof  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  city  dues  are  collected. 

“  The  sum  of  two  cents  per  ton  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  assessed  and  levied  upon 
every  vessel  of  sixty  or  more  tons,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  is  required  to  report  and  enter  at  the  custom  house,  and  the  collector 
of  the  port  shall  be  and  is  hereby  authorised  to  collect  the  same. 

“  Also  the  sum  of  two  cents  per  ton  shall  bo,  and  is  hereby  assessed  and  levied  upon 
every  vessel  of  sixty  tons  or  more,  arriving  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  which,  by  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  is  not  required  to  report  and  enter  at  the  custom  house,  and  that  the 
harbour-masters  shall,  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorised  to  collect  the  same,  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  the  sum  of  money  assessed  and  levied  by  this  section  shall  be  collected 
from  each  vessel  but  once  a  month,  although  she  may.  arrive  more  frequently. 

Dockage. — “  All  vessels,  except  those  with  firewood,  lying  at  or  in  any  manner  making 
use  of  any  wharf  belonging  to  or  rented  by  the  state,  shall  pay  dockagc’according  to  the 
following  rates  : — 

Those  occupying  the  1st  tier,  per  ton,  per  day,  1  cent. 

„  2d  „  „  „  Of  „ 

All  beyond  the  2d  ,,  „  ,,  0^  ,, 

JVharfagc. — “  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  ordinance,  all  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  landed  on  the  public  wharfs  from  on  board  any  vessel  or  vessels  lying  at 
said  wharfs,  or  placed  thereon  for  the  purpose  of  shipment  or  exposure  for  sale,  shall  pay 
the  following  rates  of  wharfage  for  each  and  every  day  the  same  may  remain  thereon,  or 
any  less'  time,  (excepting,  however,  firewood  and  lumber,  the  rates  of  which  are  to  be 
accounted  for  the  whole  time  allowed  by  ordinance  for  the  same  to  remain  on  the  wharfs,) 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  or  in  event  of  there  being  none,  the  master  of  the 
vessel ;  and  all  goods  shipped  from  one  vessel  to  another,  one-half  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
shipper  or  owner. 
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BandWs  leather . 

Bricks  . . 

Bales  of  bsy . 

Bags  shot . 

Barrels  fish . 

Half  and  quarter  barrels  fish.. 
Ceroona  of  indigo  . 


Catnboose*  or  stoves  .. 


. free  Hemp,  wrought  irr 

...each  03  Ivory . 


.  or  steel .. 


.  ..per  1000  12J!  Jars  of  grapes,  oil.  olives.... 

. each  OGJI  Kegs  of  lard  and  butter . 

. do.  00|i - crackers . 

. do,  02  j - and  boxes  of  tobacco  ... 

. do.  0!  Half  kegs  and  half  boxes  toti. .. 

. .  >.do.  OGj  Kegs  shot.  of. 300  lbs.,  or  12  hags. . . 


9,  and  other  articles  of  equal  capa- 

. do.  1 1  Lend,  in  sheets  and  pigs . per  ton 

. . do.  03  Log  and  other  dvewoods . 

..per  30  bushels  OGjI  Lumber . per  1000  feet,  not  exceeding  five  days 


Casks  of  cheese. .. 


Drums  of  Itsh... 


o.  I24'  Kf ato  of  sugar . 

o.  ooijl  Mill-stones . 

n.  05  I  Mats  of  Cassia . 

r*.  02  Neats  wooden  ware  .. 


Packages,  small  merchandise... 
Paper,  wrapping,  per  bundle... 


.jpwVooo  03 

100  sides  15 
.per  500  feet  30 


Granite  and  other  stone  .. 


- hoops  and  poles  .. 

Hampers  of  bottles . 


.  .per  cord,  for  two  days  oi>4 

. per  1000  1 

. per  perch 


Steel, in  bundles.. . 


—  hogshead  and  pipe... 


s.  under  100  gallons  10 
es.  under  80  gallons  05 
. per  barrel  03 


. each  004 

. . per  bushel  00J 

. per  barrel  02 

. per  barrel  02 

...hcgBhead*.  each  05 
. per  bushel  004 


Trunks  of  merchandise... 


....per  J0U0  03 
..per barrel  02 


Tierces  of  nre.  and  similar  goods  .. 
Wood  and  bark . 


...per dozen  014 
.per  1000  feet  15 

. per  cord  00$ 


H  r»  cattle . 

“  It  is  also  enacted  that  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  harbour-masters  to  make  their 
returns  to  the  register  of  all  moneys  collected  by  them,  so  as  to  designate  that  received 
from  vessels  for  wharfage  or  tonnage,  and  that  received  from  goods,  distinctly,  and  the 
names  of  the  vessels  so  collected  from. 

REGULATIONS  KST A  WASHED  BY  TIIE  BALTIMORE  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

)  agreement  to  the  contrary 


DESCRIPTION. 


On  .ale.  of  merchandise . { 

On  sales  of  stocks . ! 

On  bills  of  exchange,  if  endorsed.. ..  i 

On  purchases  of  merchandise,  in 

'  Oh  ditto  ditto,  m  advance . 

On  purchases  of  stocks  and  bills  of 

exchange . 

On  accepting  or  endorsing,  without 

On  collecting  freights . 

On  procuring  freights . . . 

Ou  disbursements  of  vessels . i 


DESCRIPTION. 

Domestic. 

On  disbursements  of  vessels,  without 

*1 

>1  - 

■*4 

Effecting  insurance,  when  the  pre* 

Effecting  insurance,  if  the  premium 
is  above  10  per  cent  on  the  amount 

Adjusting  and  collecting  losses  in¬ 
sured,  if  not  disputed,  or  litigated. 
Adjusting  delayed  or  litigated  ac- 

Entering  and  forwarding  goods,  on 
the  amount  of  duties  and  chargee  . 
Advancing  money  on  letters  of  credit. 
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“  On  consignments  of  merchandise  w  ithdrawn  or  reshipped,  full  commission  to  be  charged 
on  the  amount  of  advances,  or  responsibilities  incurred ;  and  half  commission  on  the  residue 
of  the  value. 

“  The  above  commissions  are  exclusive  of  guarantee  for  sales  on  credit,  auction  duty  and 
commissions,  storage,  brokerage,  and  every  other  expense  actually  incurred. 

FREIGHT  AND  FREIGHTING. 


“  If  a  vessel  is  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreement  is  made  respecting  the 
proportions *at  which  each  article  shall  be  computed,  the  following  shall  be  the  standard  of 
computation,  and  cither  parcel  deemed  equal  to  a  ton,  viz : — 


“  In  estimating  the  contents  in  cubic  feet  of  various  packages  and  goods,  the  following 
shall  be  the  standard  : — 


A  flour  barrel . 5  feet 

A  tierce  of  rice . 15  „ 

A  hogshead  of  flaxseed  .  .  .  .  .  .  12  „ 

A  hogshead  of  Virginia  tobacco  .  .  .  .  .  45  „ 

A  hogshead  of  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Carolina  do.  .  40  „ 

A  hogshead  of  Maryland  and  Ohio  do.  35  „ 

Five  bushels  of  grain  in  bulk . 5  „ 


“  In  computing  boxes  of  candles  and  soap,  kegs  of  butter  and  lard,  hams  and' bacon,  and 
generally  all  similar  articles,  200  lbs.  nett  weight  shall  be  considered  equal  to  a  barrel  of 
five  cubic  feet. 

“  All  goods  brought  to  this  port  on  freight  must  be  delivered  on  a  wharf,  at  the  expense 
of  the  vessel  bringing  the  same.  A  delivery,  after  due  notice,  on  any  good  wharf  at  Fell’s 
point,  during  business  hours,  is  a  delivery  in  the  city  and  port  of  Baltimore.  Hides  and 
articles  prohibited  to  be  landed  in  the  city  at  certain  periods,  may  be  landed  where  the 
public  authorities  may  direct. 

“  In  all  cases  when  vessels  are  obliged  (by  the  quarantine  regulations,  or  city  authorities,) 
to  discharge  their  cargo  in  the  stream,  the  expense  of  delivering  the  same  east  of  Jones’s 
falls,  will  be  borne  by  the  carrier  only.  But  when  requested  by  thg.  consignee  to  be  de¬ 
livered  west  of  Jones’s  falls,  then  the  expense  shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  carrier  and 
consignee  (each  one  half). 

“  If  a  vessel  is  chartered  for  a  voyage  out  and  home,  each  shipper  shall  be  entitled  to 
his  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  homeward  freight,  pro  rata ,  of  the  bulk  or  space  occupied 
by  each  shipper  on  the  outward  voyage. 

“  In  all  cases  where  a  vessel  is  chartered  or  freighted  for  a  voyage  out  and  home, 
the  freighter  or  charterer,  is  bound  to  furnish  sufficient  cargo  to  enable  said  vessel  to  return 
safely  home,  and  the  same  from  port  to  port,  where  the  charter  provides  for  more  than  one 
port.  Provided,  no  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made  by  the  parties. 
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“  The  owners  of  goods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  them  in  store,  and  delivering  them. 
All  goods  stored  to  be  subject  to  one  month’s  storage,  if  in  store  ten  days.  If  less  than 
ten  days,  to  half  a  month’s  storage.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrences,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  goods ;  provided 
usual  care  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  property. 

WEIGHTS  AND  TARES. 


“  Sugar,  copperas,  alum,  brimstone,  shot,  lead,  iron,  steel,  hemp,  dyewoods,  and  all  other 
articles  heretofore  sold  by  the  awt.  of  1 1 2  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  shall  in  future  be  sold 
by  the  decimal  hundred  of  100  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

“  Tares  shall  be  allowed  as  follow  : — 

Sugar,  inhhds.  or  tierces,  12  per  cent;  in  Cuba  boxes,  15  per  cent';  in  flour  bis.  22  lbs. 
each  ;  ditto  in  linen  bags,  3  per  cent ;  and  in  all  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Coffee,  in  linen,  single  gunny,  and  grass  bags  ;  2  per  cent ;  in  flour  bis.  20  lbs.  each  ; 
in  all  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cocoa,  in  bags,  2  per  cent.  • 

Pepper,  in  linen  or  single  gunny  bags,  2  per  cent ;  in  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Pimento,  in  linen  or  single  gunny  bags,  3  per  cent ;  in  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Rice,  in  tierces  and  half  tierces,  10  per  cent. 

'  Copperas,  10  per  cent,  in  hogsheads. 

Teas,  green, .  whole  chests,  20  lbs. ;  half  ditto,  the  Canton  tare  ;  ditto  black  ditto 
ditto,  22  lbs.  ;  ditto  three-quarter  chests,  18  lbs. ;  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cassia,  in  mats,  9  per  cent ;  boxes,  and  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Indigo,  in  ceroons,  in  single  hides,  1 1  per  cent ;  in  all  other  cases  the  actual  tare. 

Alum,  brimstone,  ginger,  nutmegs,  mace,  cloves,  almonds,  figs,  cheese,  soap,  candles, 
chocolate,  currants,  prunes,  starch,  and  all  other  articles  not  before  mentioned,  the  actual  tare. 

No  charge  shall  be  made  for  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  or  other  packages  whatever. 

Drafts,  as  follow  : — 

On  all  weights,  even  beam,  T  per  cent  to  be  allowed  of  draft. 


Rates  of  Pilotage. — For  eVery  vessel,  either  drawing  nine  feet  water  or  upwards, 
or  measuring  seventy-five  tons,  custom-house  tonnage,  coming  from  the 
sea  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  per  foot  ...  ....  3  50 

For  every  vessel  of  like  draft,  from  Baltimore  to  sea . 2  50 

For  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  in  addition  to 

every  foot  such  vessel  draws  .........  0  75 

“  Eveiy  master  or  owner  of  a  merchant  vessel  going  to  sea,  whether  sailing  under  a 
coasting  licence  or  registered,  of  the  burden  of  120  tons  and  upwards,  shall  be  obliged  to 
receive  the  first  pilot  who  offers  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shall  continue  the  same 
pilot  to  the  capes,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  the  said  pilot  shall  speak 
or  board  said  vessel  above  Fort  M‘IIenry,  and  shall  be  duly  licensed  to  act  as  pilot;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  pilot  who  shall  have  conducted  any  vessel  from  the  capes  into 
port  shall  be  entitled  to  take  charge  of  the  same  vessel  as  pilot  to  the  capes  on  her  next 
voyage. 
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“  Any  master  or  owner  of  a  merchant  vessel,  sailing  under  a  coasting  licence  or  regis¬ 
tered,  of  the  burden  of  100  tons  and  upwards,  coming  from  sea,  shall  ho  obliged  to  take 
the  first  pilot  who  shall  offer  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shall  continue  the  same  to 
the  port  of  destination,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  said  pilot  shall  speak  or 
board  said  vessel  before  Cape  Henry  lighthouse  shall  bear  south  ;  and  provided  also,  the 
said  pilot  shall  have  a  branch  or  licence  to  the  destined  port  of  said  vessel. 

“  The  owners  of  all  vessels  of  the  burden  of  seventy-five  tons  and  upwards,  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  tons,  before  going  to  sea,  shall  apply  to  the  board  of  pilots  for  a  licence  to 
navigate  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said  board,  for  such  licence,  at  the  rate 
of  six  cents  per  ton,  and  such  licence  shall  be  good  for  twelve  months, 

“  The  master  of  any  vessel,  for  which  a  licence  is  made  necessary  by  the  preceding 
regulation,  who  shall  navigate  the  same  without  such  licence,  shall  subject  himself  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  pilot  upon  the  same  terms  as  is  provided  for  in  the  first  regulation.’’ 


COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Statement  of  Imports,  Exports,  Tonnage,  &c.,  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  the  Yer 
ending  3()th  of  September,  1810. 


Total  valtie  of  import  lflW-IO . 

Falling  o/l  of  imports... 
EXPORTS. 

Total  amount  of  domestic  produce-  • . 
Total  value  of  exports  . . 

Increase  of  exports . 

TONNAGE. 

Registered  tonnage . 

Licensed  (under  20  tuns)  . 

Steamboat  tonnage  . 

Total . 


Entered  from  foreif 

Cleared  for  foreign  ports  3.T2  Amcnrii 

Inspections  in,  and  Shipments  fr 

Tobacco  inspected,  Maryland  lihds. 

■ — -  Other  denominations. . . .  do. 


Entered  at  the  Custom-house,  from  ports  within  the 
rs.  !  United  States,  820  vessels.  These  are  exclusive  of  coasters 
./II?  I  which  are  not  oblig'  d  by  law  to  enter. 

.OlS  The  number  of  arrivals  from  sea,  which  is  of  course  ex- 

- ,  elusive  of  bay  and  river  craft,  ami  vessels  through  canals, 

.001  i  were  ships  70,  batlcs  00,  bugs  37/i,  schooners  875,  and 
|  sloops  II. — Total,  1 30 1  vessels.  Of  the  foregoing  there 

.020  .  American  ships  from  foreign  ports .  -10 

.*70  1  Foreign  ships  from  foreign  pnrfs  .  20 

-  I  American  barks  from  foreign  port' .  10 


j  American  brigs  from 

31.77.1  ;  Foreign  brigs  from  foreign  ports . 

bun  t  American  schootiers  from  foreign  pons  .. 

- 1  Foreign  schonuers  from  foreign  ports  - .. 

71.023  Foreign  do.  from  foreign  ports . 

Total  . 

tons.  I  There  were  built  within  th 
23.003  I  Total.  <50  vessels  ;  the  aggregate  burden  of  which  is  km* 


e  pound  3  ships. 


the  Port  of  Baltimo 
for  the  Year,  1840. 


e,  of  certain  leading1  Articles 


Flour  Inspected,  received  from  various 
W&o  ’  ’ 


—  Exported  41,212 


.  ..  .  Shad  inspected  (small  part  from  North 
Carolina)  . 

Forwarded  to  dillerem  places  by  waggons,  in 


the  shell . 


consumed  in  Baltimore. . . 
Total . 


Amount  of  tobacco  remaining  in  the  state  warehouses  in  the 

city  ol  Baltimoie.  on  the  1st  of  January,  1842 . 

Amount  inspected  during  the  year  1812 . . .  4 

Amount  exported  and  consumed  in  1812 .  4 

Leaving  on  hand  on  the  31st  of  December,  1842  . 
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Exports  from  the  Tort  of  Baltimore  to  Foreign  Ports  for  the  Quarter  and  Year  ending 
December  31,1 842. 


Besides  the  above,  there  wore  inspected,  dining  the  year,  5436  barrels,  and  thirty- 
four  half  barrels  of  rye  flour  ;  ami  715  hogsheads,  7772  barrels,  and  437  half  barrels  of 
corn  meal. 
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Inspection  of  various  Articles  for  1842. 


Total. 


hnlf  ItN.  |  qr.  Urla. 


Sole  leather  autl  rough  akirting* 


242, 250  aide*. 


Account  of  Wheat  Flour  inspected  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  per  the  Inspector's 
Quarterly  Returns,  from  1798  to  1842  inclusive. 


VIS  A  ns.  |  lli.rrdB. 

Half  Hrls,  !  YEARS,  j  Harrols. 

Hnlf  Ilrln. 

Y  EAR  S. 

n.irels. 

Half  BrK 

US} 

••j 

;!s!i!! . -| 

28,280 

ISIS} . 

403,007 

22,116 

.  221,121 

4,079 

|K  M  \ . 

491,579 

14,394 

SOU  j . 

. j  215,  GOO 

0,945 

!S! . 

532,522 

18,435 

soil . 

illlfil . |  35B'2-3 

13,709 

iSIl . 

038,318 

21,921 

u:;;;  . ;  «<*» 

11,078 

IS} . 

454,002 

18,096 

803  J . 

K03  \ 

...... j  urn, 75o 

13,512 

:si . 

540,238 

18,005 

1 

. !  394,485 

20,0.50 

!Si . 

400,013 

10,800 

m  i 

i 

. !  5-13,060 

24,512 

1S3} . 

558,407 

20,171 

800  J 

800  | 

.. 

i  ’’  lUij'ii . j  5-17,025 

j  »•*»  'jsil  }  J  .170133 

22,804 

32o!o48 

10,755 

sos} . 

«,IS} . 

"! 

j  IH-Il} . |  3J5,3fili 

31.320 

pi . 

18,370 

HU‘I  \ 

"i  3-|)'-T> 

!  ij*2-}} . j  505,823 

20,883 

!S| . 

500,075 

10,840 

sin; . 

SI®} . 

•  1  . 

1  q"---} . !  508,080 

27,58! 

733,870 

24,700 

s!i> . 

.. 

!  '  r  . 1  007,005 

'  24,002 

IH42  } . 

20,062 

l’UUUC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND. 

Maryland,  like  Pennsylvania,  has  fallen  into  fiscal  discredit,  and  has  con¬ 
sequently  acquired  the  ignominy  of  being  a  repudiating  state.  The  remarks 
which  we  have  applied  to  Pennsylvania  bear  with  equal  force  .against  Maryland ; 
with  the  exception,  that  front  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  latter  to 
the  resources  of  the  state,  there  is  much  less  probability  of  an  early  resumption 
of  the  payment  of  the  interest. 


ABSTRACT  OK  THE  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  FOR  1842  AND  1843. 

In  the  annual  message  of  the  executive,  December,  1842,  it  is  stated,  “  That  the  debt  of 
the  state  amounts  to  1.3,21  1 dollars  91  cents;  or,  deducting  bonds  issued  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  railroad  stock,  not  mow  chargeable  on  the  treasury,  to  about  ten  millions.  To  this 
should  he  added  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  public  improve¬ 
ment,  which  amounts  to  4,780,000  dollars.  Six  per  cent  interest  on  these  two  sums  is 
870,000  dollars,  annually  chargeable  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  state,  assessed  at 
190,7.31,149  dollars,  requiring  a  permanent  tax  of  seventy-one  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  thirty-one  cents  for  the  residue  of  the  state.  Besides  this 
permanent  debt,  then-  is  8.39,0.30  dollars  due  to  the  state  banks,  to  the  Barings,  and  to 
the  holders  of  state  bonds  on  December  I,  1812,  for  interest  in  arrears.  The  income  from 
sources  other  than  the  direct  tax,  is  about  equal  to  the  ordinary  expenses. 
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“  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  state’s 
interest  in  all  the  works  of  internal  improvement,  the  state  receiving  its  own  bonds  in 
payment.  The  interest  of  the  state  in  the  following  corporations  was  offered  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices,  payment  to  he  made  in  bonds  bearing  not  less  than  live  per  cent  interest. 

-  dollars. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  .  .  .  .  .  ■  .  .  4,200,000 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company  ........  5,000,000 

Tide  Water  Canal  Company .  1,000,000 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company  .  .  .  .  .  .  1,500,000 

Total .  11,700,000 

“  If  this  sale  should  be  effected,  the  debt,  exclusive  of  the  Baltimore  loans,  would  be 
reduced  to  about  4,000,000,  from  which  must  be  deducted  also  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund,  or  1,179,270  dollars. 

The  following  is  the  Oflicial  Statement  of  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  reported 
•by  Governor  Thomas  in  his  Message,  in  December,  1842. 

Annual  Interest. 


dollars.  dollars. 

Direct  debt  of  the  state  .......  10,000,000  000,000 

Baltimore  improvement  debt  .......  4,830,000  270,000 

Loan  of  state  credit . 5,211,293  312,083 


Floating  Debt. 

Duo  banks  .... 

Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co.  . 

Bondholders’  arrears  of  interest 

*  Total .  20,901,029 

State  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Maryland,  December,  1843. 

dollars. 

Total  amount  of  public  indebtedness,  January,  1 84 1  .....  15,214,701 

Amount  of  Interest  accrued  from  that  date  to  November,  30,  1843.  .  .  1,171,873 

Total  amount  of  debt,  November  30,  1843  .  .  .  10,380,034 

Annual  demands  against  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the  debt,  over  and 

above  the  receipts  from  internal  improvement  companies  .  .  .  .  020, S2 1 

Amount  of  debt,  November,  1844  ....  17,013,455 

The  current  expenses  of  the  state  amount  to  ......  450,000 

Annual  interest  ........  .  .  020,82 1 

Total  annual  charge  .......  1,070,821 

Tax,  twenty-five  cents  on  100  dollars,  on  a'  taxable  property  of  178, 1  OS, 490 

dollars  445,271 

Deficit 

Arrears  of  interest 

To  be  raised  by  taxation  ....  .  .  1,281,550 

“  The  greatest  difficulty  under  which  the  state  labours  is,  apparently,  the  want  of  some 
uniform  system  of  assessment,  by  which  the  burden  will  fall  equally  upon  the  community.” 
—  Official  Ilcturns,  published  in  Hunt's  Magazine, 


031,550 

050,000 


20,041,293  1,182,083 

128,283 

104,804 

020,589 
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II.  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  Distinct  of  Coi.umma  is  a  tract'of  laml  ten  miles  square,  situated  oil  both  sides 
of  the  Potomac  river,  about  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was  suggested  by  Washington 
for  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  in  1790.  It  includes  the  cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown, 
and  is  under  the  immediate  government  of  Congress. 

Population  —In  IS00,  the  population  was  14,093;  in  IS  10,  24,023  ;  in  1S20,  33,039; 
in  1830,  39,8.78  ;  in  1840,  43,712,  of  which  30,857  were  whites,  8301  were  free  coloured 
persons,  and  4094  were  slaves. 

Employed  in  agriculture  384,  in  commerce  240,  in  manufactures  and  trades  2278, 
navigating  the  ocean  120,  navigating  canals  and  rivers  80,  learned  professions  and 
engineers  203. 


Poi’I'lation  of  the  Principal  Towns. 


The  surface  of  the  District  is  gently  undulating ;  the  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  hut  it 
possesses  a  healthy  climate.  '' 

Lire  Stock  anti  Ar/ricullural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  2 14.7  horses  and  mules, 
3274  neat  cattle,  700  sheep,  4073  swine,  poultry  to  the  value  of  3092  dollars.  There 
were  produced  12,147  bushel  ' of  wheat,  294  lmshcls  of  barley,  1.7,751  bushels  of  oats,' 
5081  bushels  of  rye,  272  bushels  of  buckwheat,  39,485  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  707  pounds 
of  wool,  12,03.7  bushels  of  potatoes,  1331  tons  of  hay,  55,550  pounds  of  tobacco,  85 1 
pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  558(5  dollars,  and  of  the 
orchard  at  3507  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Trade. — This  district  has  become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  though  it  cannot 
compete  with  Baltimore.  Vessels  of  the  largest  class  come  up  to  Alexandria,  six  miles 
below  Washington,  where  the  Potomac  is  a  mile  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep ; 
and  vessels  of  a  large  size  come  up  to  the  United  States’  Navy  yard,  at  the  junction  of  the 
East  branch  with  the  Potomac,  at  Washington.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  flour  and 
other  produce  comes  down  the  Potomac,  and  centres  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  some  at 
Georgetown.  The  chief  business  of  Washington  city  has  relation  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  national  legislature,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  general  government.—  II.  S.  Gaz. 

The  exports,  in  1840,  were  753,923  dollars,  and  the  imports  were  1 19,852  dollars.  The 
tonnage  of  the  district,  in  1843,  was  as  follows  :  registered,  13,788  tons;  enrolled,  12,529 
tons  — total,  28,047  tons.  There  were  seven  commercial  and  two  commission  houses  in  the 
district  for  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  310,000  dollars;  285  retail  dry-goods  and  other 
stores,  capital  2,701,890  dollars;  forty-eight  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a 
capital  of  140,000  dollars  ;  527  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of 
84,500  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — There  were  produced  home-made  or  family  articles,  to  the  value  of 
1500  dollars;  one  paper  mill  produced  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars;  nine  persons  manu¬ 
factured  pottery  to  the  value  of  8200  dollars ;  luits  and  caps  wore  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  47,200  dollars,  employing  forty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital  of  22,100  dollars ; 
three  rope  factories  employed  thirty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,925  dollars ;  nine 
tanneries  employing  seventy-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  80,400  dollars;  seven  other 
manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &e.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  110,450 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  88,750  dollars;  eleven  persons  manufactured  confectionary  to  the 
value  of  7500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2800  dollars;  forty-two  persons  manufactured 
machinery  to  the  value  of  (if), 300  dollars  ;  1 89  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
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value  of  151,500  dollars;  ninety-seven  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to 
the  value  of  59,535  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  38,550  dollars ;  four  flouring  mills  manu¬ 
factured  25,500  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  thirty  persons,  and  pro¬ 
duced  to  the  amount  of  183,370  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  98,500  dollars  ;  ships  were  built 
to  the  value  of  20,257  dollars;  190  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of 
125,872  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  85,000  dollars ;  sixty  brick  and  thirty-three  wooden 
bouses  built,  employed  142  persons,  and  cost  108,910  dollars;  twelve  printing  offices,.,  ten 
binderies,  three  daily,  five  weekly,  six  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three  periodicals, 
employed  270  persons,  and  a  capital  of  150,700  dollars.  The  whole  value  of  manu¬ 
factures  produced,  was  1,005,775  dollars. —  Official  lid  urns. 

Education.  —  Georgetown  college,  a  Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1799.  The 
Columbian  college,  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  was  founded  in  1821.  In  these 
institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  224  students;  there  were  in  the  district  twenty-six 
academics  and  grammar  schools,  with  1389  students ;  twenty-nine  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  851  scholars;  and  1033  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could 
neither  read  or  write. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Religion.  —  In  183(5,  the  Presbyterians  had  fourteen  churches,  nine  ministers,  and 
1134  communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  seven  churches ;  the  Baptists  had  five  churches, 
four  ministers,  and  o33  communicants;  the  Methodists  had  several  ministers  ;  the  Boman 
Catholics,  six  ministers;  the  I'nends.  two  meetings:  and  the  Unitarians,  one  minister. 
At  the  close  of  1840,  the  debt  of  the  district  amounted  to  1,500,000  dollars. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  terminates  at  Washington.  The  Alex¬ 
andria  canal  is  a  continuation  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  seven  miles  and  a  quarter 
to  Alexandria. 

The  district  is  divided  into  two  counties ;  the  county  of  Washington  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  county  of  Alexandria  is  on  the  south  side.  In  the  former, 
the  laws  of  Maryland  are  continued  in  force;  in  the  latter,  those  of  Virginia.  The  district 
has  never  been  represented  in  Congress,  though  Congress  makes  laws. — Sec  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  each  State  and  District. —  Official  Returns ,  17.  .S'.  Gaz. 

Alexandria,  city,  seaport,  forty-three  miles  south-south-west  of  Baltimore,  1 15  miles 
north  of  Richmond,  seven  miles  from  Washington,  38  deg.  48  min.  north  latitude,  0  deg. 
3  min.  west  longitude  of  Washington.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  side  of ‘the 
Potomac,  which  has  a  depth  of  water  at  Alexandria  sufficient  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
class.  The  population,  in  1800,  was  4190;  in  1810,  7227;  in  1820,  8218;  in  1830, 
82(53;  in  1840,  8459.  The  city  is  considerably  elevated,  ascending  gradually  from  the 
river  ;  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  This  port  lias  considerable  shipping, 
and  exports  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco,  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  tonnage  of 
the  port,  in  1840,  was  14,470.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  extends  to  this  place. 
It  has  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars;  and  one  fire,  and  one 
marine  insurance  company.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  a  common  council  of  sixteen 
i  icmhers. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

Washington  Citv,  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Potomac,  295  miles  from  the  ocean,  by  the  course  of  the  river  and  bay.  The  popu¬ 
lation,  in  1800,  was  3210;  in  1810,  8208;  in  1820,  13,247;  in  1830,  18,827;  in  1840, 

23,3(54.  Employed  in  commerce,  103;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  88(5;  navigating  the 
ocean,  forty-five;  navigating  rivers  and  canals,  twenty-six;  learned  professions,  eighty-three. 

The  following  description  from  the  “United  States  Gazctccr,”  for  1844,  we  extract  at 
fi.H:—  _ 

“  The  city  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Anacostia  or 
Eastern  branch.  The  city  contains  a  little  over  eight  square  miles,  and  upwards  of  5000 
acres.  The  ground  is  in  general  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  there 
are  some  moderate  elevations,  on  two  of  which  stands  the  Capitol  and  the  President’s  house. 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  running  north  and  south,  and  crossed  by  others  at 
right  angles,  running  east  and  west.  But  the  different  parts  of  the  city  are  connected  by 
broad  avenues,  which  traverse  the  rectangular  divisions,  diagonally.  Where  the  inter¬ 
section  of  these  avenues  with  each  other  and  with  the  streets  would  form  many  acute 

angles,  considerable  rectangular  or  circular  open  grounds  arc  left,  which,  when  the  city 
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shall  he  built  up,  will  give  it  an  open  appearance.  The  avenues  and  streets  lending;  to 
public  places  arc  from  120  ter  100  feet  wide,  and  the  other  streets  are  from  70  to  1  10 
feet  wide.  The  avenues  are  named  after  the  states  of  the  union,  and  the  other  streets, 
beginning  at  the  Capitol,  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  A.  north  and 
A.  south,  B.  north  and  B.  south,  &c. ;  and  east  and  west,  they  are  designated  by  numbers, 
as  1st  east,  1st  west,  &c.  Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  President’s 
house,  contains  the  most  dense  population,  and  is  much  the  finest  street  in  the  city.  Five 
of  the  avenues  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  and  five  others  from  the  President’s  house,  giving 
these  prominent  places  the  most  ready  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
buildings  of  Washington  consist  of  scattered  clusters  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  magni¬ 
ficent  plan  of  the  city  will  soon  be  built  up.  Three  things  are  requisite  to  sustain  a  large 
city,  one  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  he  found  in  the  United  States.  There  must 
be  extensive  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  an  expensive  and  luxurious  court,  with  the 
multitudes  which  a  luxurious  court  draws  around  it,  to  expend  their  money.  This  last 
constitutes  a  groat  item  in  the  support  of  some  European  cities.  Washington  cannot  he 
expected  to  become  a  very  great  commercial  .or  manufacturing  place;  and  though  the  chief 
men  of  the  government,  and  the  national  legislature,  and  the  multitudes  whom  they  draw 
around  them,  do  much  toward  the  prosperity  of  Washington,  the  money  thus  expended  is  too 
small  in  amount  to  constitute  a  main  reliance  of  a  large  city.  Baltimore,  in  the  vicinity, 
will  be  likely  to  surpass  Washington  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  The  growth  of  Washington,  however,  has  been  considerably  extensive,  and  it  is 
continually  increasing  ;  and  probably  tbe  bustle  of  a  large  city  would  not  much  improve  it 
as  a  seat  for  the  national  congress.  It  enjoys  the  two  important  requisites  for  health,  pure 
air  and  good  water,  and  there  is  much  elegant  and  refined  society,  rendering  it  a  pleasant 
place  of  residence.  '' 

“  The  public  buildings  of  Washington  have  a  splendour  becoming  a  great  nation. 
The  Capitol  is  probably  the  finest  senate  house  in  the  world,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  most 
august  legislative  assembly  on  earth  should  be  thus  accommodated.  The  ground  on  which 
the  Capitol  stands  is  elevated  seventy-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  and  affords  a 
commanding  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
building,  which  is  of  freestone,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half ;  the  length 
of  the  front  is  352  feet,  including  the  wings;  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet.  The 
centre  building  is  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome ;  and  there  are  two  less  elevated  domes,  one 
toward  each  end.  A  projection  on  the  east  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  sixty-five 
feet  wide;  and  another  on  the  west  front,  with  the  steps,  is  eighty-three  feet  wide.  In  the 
projection  on  tbe  east  front,  there  is  a  noble  portico  of  twenty-two  lofty  Corinthian  columns; 
and  in  the  west  front  there  is  a  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  columns.  The  height  of  the 
building  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  120  feet.  Under  the  dome  in  the  middle  of  the  building 
is  the  Rotunda,  a  circular  room  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  height, 
adorned  with  sculptures  representing  in  relief  Smith  delivered  by  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrims 
landing  at  Plymouth,  Penn  treating  with  the  natives,  and  a  fight  of  Boone  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  four  magnificent  paintings  by  Trumbull,  with  figures  as  large  as  life,  repre¬ 
senting  the  presentation  to  congress  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  Washington  resigning  Ins  commission  to  con¬ 
gress.  Another  painting,  the  baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by  Chapman,  has  recently  been 
added.  The  Rotunda  has  recently  received  a  splendid  additional  ornament  in  Grcenough’s 
statue  of  Washington,  a  colossal  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  twice  as  large  as  life.  On  the 
west  of  the  Rotunda  is  the  library-room  of  congress,  ninety-two  feet  by  thirty-four,  and 
is  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  containing,  in  arched  alcoves,  20,000  volumes.  In  the  second 
story  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol  is  the  Ilall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a 
semi-circular  form,  ninety-six  feet  long  and  sixty  high,  with  a  dome  supported  by  twenty- 
four  beautiful  columns  of  variegated  marble  from  the  Potomac,  with  capitals  of  Italian 
marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  circular  wall  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  for  men, 
and  the  chord  of  the  arc,  back  of  the  speaker’s  chair,  has  a  gallery  for  the  Indies.  The 
room  is  ornamented  with  some  fine  statuary  and  paintings,  anil  the  whole  furniture  of  it  is 
elegant.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
and  is  semi-circular  like  that  of  the  Representatives,  but  smaller,  being  seventy-five  feet 
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long  and  forty-five  feet  high.  Tlie  vice-president's  chair  is  canopied  by  a  rich  crimson 
drapery,  held  by  the  talons  of  a  hovering  eagle.  A  gallery  of  light  bronze  running  round 
the  arc  in  front  of  the  vice-president’s  chair,  is  mainly  appropriated  to  ladies.  There  is 
another  gallery  above  and  behind  the  chair,  supported  by  fine  Ionic  columns  of  variegated 
marble.  A  magnificent  chandelier  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  whole 
appearance  and  furniture  of  the  room  are  splendid.  Below  the  Senate  Ck-i-i-Aer,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  but  much  less  elegant,  is  the  room  <T  ,h.  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  there  arc  iu  the  building  seventy  roc  , >  r  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  committees  and  oilicers  of  Congress.'  The  grounds  round  the  Capitol  nre 
spacious,  containing  twenty-two  acres,  highly  ornamented  with  gravelled  walks,  shrubbery, 
and  trees,  a  naval  monument  ornamented  with  statuary,  and  fountains,  and  the  whole  is 
enclosed  by  a  handsome  iron  railing.  The  whole  cost  of  the  building  Las  exceeded 
2,000,000  dollars. 

“  The  President’s  house,  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  the  Capitol,  is  an  elegant 
edifice  of  freestone,  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  is  170  feet  long,  and 
eighty-six  wide,  the  north  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  portico  of  four  lofty 
Ionic  columns,  projecting  with  three  columns.  The  outer  intiTcohiinniatiou  is  for  carriages 
to  drive  under,  to  place  company  under  shelter.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  plat  of  ground 
of  twenty  acres,  beautifully  laid  out,  and  highly  ornamented.  It  is  derated  forty-four 
feet  above  tide-water,  and  the  southern  front  presents  a  grand  and  beautiful  prospect.  The 
apartments  within  are  admirably  fitted  to  their  purpose,  and  splendidly  furnished.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  President's  house  are  two  large  buildings,  and,  on  the  west  side,  t  wo  large 
buildings  for  the  departments  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy.  The 
general  post-office  and  the  patent-office  are  also  extensive  buildings.  These,  with  the  new 
treasury  building,  have  been  recently  erected,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  were 
burned  a  few  years  since.  The  new  treasury  building  contains  1 .30  rooms,  anil,  when 
completed,  will  contain  250.  It  has  a  splendid  colonnade,  -I.j7  feet  in  length.  The  general 
post-office  contains  about  eighty  rooms,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  columns  and 
pilasters,  on  a  rustic  base.  The  patent-office,  in  addition  to  other  spacious  apartments,  lias 
one  room  iu  the  upper  story  275  feet  by  sixty-five,  and,  when  completed  by  wings,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  original  design,  will  lie  upwards  of  -100  feet  in  length.  It  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  splendid  rooms  in  America,  and  is  devoted  to  the  grand  and  increasing  collections 
of  the  National  Institution.  The  portico  of  this  building  is  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of 
the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  consisting  of  sixteen  columns,  in  double  rows,  fifty  feet  high.  In 
the  war-office  was  formerly  kept  the  fine  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  painted  from  the 
original  heads  by  King.  These  valuable  pictures  are  now  hi  the  custody,  and  adorn  the 
collections  of  the  National  Institution,  in  the  patent-office. 

“  The  Navy  yard  is  on  the  Eastern  branch,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south-east  ofthc 
Capitol,  and  contains  twenty-seven  acres.  It  has  houses  for  the  officers,  and  shops  mid 
warehouses,  and  two  large  .ship  houses,  a  neat  armoury,  and  every  kind  of  naval  stores. 
Several  ships  of  war,  some  of  which  were  of  the  large-t  class,  have  been  built  nt  this  yard. 
There  are  also  in  the  city  an  arsenal,  a  city  hall,  an  ho-pital,  a  penitentiary  a  theatre,  <Vc. 

“  Washington  is  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Bock  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridges. 
A  substantial  pile  bridge,  over  a  mile  in  length,  crosses  the  Potomac,  and  bads  to  Alex¬ 
andria.  There  is  a  bridge,  also,  over  the  .Anacostia,  or  Eastern  branch.  This  river  has 
water  of  sufficient  depth  for  frigates  to  ii-’ceiid  to  the  Navy  yard,  without  being  lightened, 
Vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to  the  Potomac  bridge.  By  means  of 
the  Chesapeake. and  Ohio  canal,  a  communication  is  opened  with  a  rich  back  country  ;  and 
it  may  he  expected  that  the  commereo  of  Washington  will  increase.  The  Washington  canal 
is  a  continuation  of  this  canal  through  the  city.  It  extends  from  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal,  at  17th-street  west,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  a  lock  at  that  street,  to  the  Eastern 
branch.  The  canal  and  all  the  basins  are  walled  with  stone  on  both  sides.  From  1 7th  to 
14th-street,  is  a  spacious  basin,  500  feet  wide;  from  1-ftli  to  Gth-street,  where  there  is 
another  ample  basin,  its  width  is  150  feet  ;  and  from  Gth-street  to  its  termination  in  the 
Eastern  branch,  its  width  varies  from  forty-five  to  eighty  feet  ;  and  its  depth  is  four  feet 
below  tide  throughout.  At  its  eastern  termination  is  another  spacious  basin  and  wharf’, 
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which  extends  to  the  channel.  This  canal  has  been  greatly  neglected,  and  is  much  out  of 
repair.  The  expense  of  this  canal  has  been  over  230,000  dollars. 

“  There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  106  stores,  capital  926,040  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards, 
capital  57,000  dollars  ;  precious  metals  manufactured  to  the  value  of  13,000  dollars  ;  various 
other  metals  17,300  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  capital  2000  dollars  ;  one  brewery,  capital  63,000 
dollars  ;  two  potteries,  capital  3250  dollars  ;  one  rope  walk,  one  grist  mill,  eleven  printing 
offices,  nine  binderies,  three  daily,  five  weekly,  five  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three  pe¬ 
riodicals,  capital  149,500  dollars  ;  thirty  brick  and  stone,  and  twenty-three  wooden  houses 
built,  cost  86,910  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  336,275  dollars. 

“  The  Columbian  college  was  incorporated,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  1821.  It  is  delight¬ 
fully  situated  on  elevated  ground,  north  of  the  President’s  house,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Capitol.  The  buildings  arc  a  college  edifice,  five  stories  high,  including  the  base¬ 
ment  and  the  attic,  having  forty-eight  rooms  for  students,  with  two  dormitories  attached  to 
each,  two  dwelling-houses  for  professors,  and  a  philosophical  hall,  all  of  brick.  It  has  a 
medical  department  attached.  The  Medical  college  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  10th  and 
E-streets,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Capitol  and  the  President’s  house.  In  the  several 
departments  are  a  president,  ten  professors,  and,  in  the  college  proper,  about  twenty-five 
students.  There  arc  about  4200  books  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  ninety-seven.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baptists. 

“  There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  twelve  academics,  with  609  students,  nine  primary  and 
common  schools,  with  380  scholars. 

“  The  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  was  organised  in  May,  1840.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  patron  ;  the  heads  of  departments  constitute  six  directors 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  six  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  arc  directors  on  the 
part  of  the  institution.  Its  stated  monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  patent-office  building. 
Its  collections  are  deposited  in  the  grand  hall  of  this  building,  275  feet  long,  and  sixty-five 
feet  wide,  and  constitute  a  rapily  increasing  scientific  museum.  The  United  States’ ex¬ 
ploring  expedition  has  added  largely  to  its  curiosities.  The  Historical  Society  and  the  Co¬ 
lumbian  Institute  have  united  with  it,  with  their  libraries  and  collections.  They  have  a 
valuable  mineralogical  cabinet.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  regularly  volumes  of  trans¬ 
actions.  If  properly  fostered,  it  may  become  an  honour  to  the  nation.  The  Union  Literary 
Society  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  holds  a  weekly  discussion  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Medical  college,  and  is  well  attended.  Sectarian  religion  and  party  politics  are 
excluded  from  its  discussions.  The  City  library  contains  about  6000  volumes. 

“  The  city  contains  twenty-one  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  four, 
the  Episcopalians  three,  the  Baptists  three,  the  Methodists  three,  Protestant  Methodists 
one,  Roman  Catholics  three,  the  Africans  two,  and  the  Unitarians  and  Friends  one  each. 

“  There  arc  two  orphan  asylums.  There  are  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
1,500,000  dollars;  and  two  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  450,000 
dollars. 

“  The  congressional  burying  ground  is  in  the  eastern  section  of  Washington,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Capitol,  and  contains  about  ten  acres  of  ground,  near  the  Eastern 
branch.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  neatly  kept.  It  has  already  received  a 
number  of  distinguished  men,  and  has  some  fine  monuments,  and  a  vault  in  which  bodies 
are  placed  that  arc  awaiting  a  removal. 

“  This  city  was  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat  of  the  government,  in  accordance  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  great  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  in  December,  1 788.  The  owners  of  the  land  gave  one-half  of  it,  after 
deducting  streets  and  public  squares,  to  the  United  States,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
public  buildings.  Such  grounds  as  should  be  wanted  by  the  United  States  were  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  66  dollars  66  cents  per  acre.  It  was  laid  out  by  three  commissioners,  in 
1791,  and  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Ellicot.  The  seat  of  the  federal  go¬ 
vernment  was  removed  to  this  place  in  1 800.  The  north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  commenced 
in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  an  expense  of  480,202  dollars.  The  south  wing  was 
commenced  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  308,808  dollars.  The  centre 
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building-  was  commenced  in  1818,  and  finished  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of  957,647  dollars. 
In  August,  1814,  Washington  was  captured  by  the  British,  under  General  Ross,  who  set 
fire  to  the  Capitol,  the  President’s  house,  and  the  public  offices,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patent-office,  which  was  saved  by  the  solicitation  of  its  superintendent.  The  library  of 
Congress  was  burned,  and  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  purchase  of  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
consisting  of  7000  volumes,  for  23,000  dollars,  in  1815.” 


III.  VIRGINIA. 

Vibginia  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Potomac  ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  ;  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ;  west  by 
Kentucky;  and  north-west  by  Ohio.  It  lies  between  36  deg.  33  min.  and  40  deg.  43  min. 
north  latitude,  and  between  75  deg.  25  min.  and  83  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude;  and  between 
60  deg.  34  min.  west,  and  1  deg.  20  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  370 
miles  long,  and  200  miles  broad  at  its  greatest  width,  comprising  an  area  of  64,000  English 
square  miles,  or  40,960,000  English  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
747,610;  in  1800,  886,149  ;  in  1810,  974,622;  in  1820, 1,065,366  ;  in  1830,  1,211,272; 
in  1840,  1,239,797  ;  of  .which  448,987  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  white  population, 
371,223  were  white  males;  369,745  were  white  females;  23,814  were  coloured  males ; 
26,020  were  coloured  females.  Of  the  population,  in  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  318,771  ;  in  commerce,  6361  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  54,147  ;  navigating 
the  ocean,  582  ;  navigating  the  canals,  livers,  and  lakes,  2952  ;  learned  professions,  &c., 
3866. — Official  Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  119  counties,  and  two  districts,  Eastern  and  Western.  The 
following  are  the  counties  of  the  Eastern  District,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals: — Accomac,  17,096,  C.  Accomac  ;  Albemarle,  22,924,  C.  Charlottesville;  Ame¬ 
lia,  10,320,  C.  Amelia;  Amherst,  12,576,  C.  Amherst;  Bedford,  20,203,  C.  Liberty; 
Brunswick,  14,346,  C.  Lawrcnceviile  ;  Buckingham,  18,786,  C.  Buckingham  ;  Campbell, 
21,030,  C.  Campbell;  Caroline,  17,813,  C.  Bowling  Green;  Charles  City,  4774,  C. 
Charles  City;  Charlotte,  14,595,  C.  Charlotte;  Chesterfield,  17,148,  C.  Chesterfield; 
Culpepper,  11,393,  C.  Culpepper;  Cumberland,  10,399,  C.  Cumberland;  Dinwiddio, 
22,558,  C.  Dinwiddic  ;  Elizabeth  City',  3706,  C.  Hampton  ;  Essex,  11,309,  C.  Tappa- 
liamiock;  Fairfax,  9370,  C.  Fairfax;  Fauquier,  21,897,  C.  Warrcnton  ;  Fluvanna, 
8812,  C.  Palmyra ;  Franklin,  15,832,  C.  Rocky  Mount;  Gloucester,  10,71',  C.  Glou¬ 
cester  ;  Goochland,  9760,  C.  Goochland  ;  Greensville,  6366,  C.  Ilieksford;  Grceinsjf  42.32, 
C.  Stannardsville ;  Halifax,  25,936,  C.  Halifax;  Hanover,  14,968,  C.  Ilanojwp;  Hen¬ 
rico,  33,076,  C.  Richmond;  Ilcnry’,  7335,  C.  Martinsville;  Isle  of  WightJ|p)972,  C. 
Smithfield  ;  James  City,  3779,  C.  Williamsburg  ;  King  George,  '5927,  C.  Kim?  George  ; 
King  William,  9258,  C.  King  William  ;  King  and  Queen,  10,862,  C.  KinflauH  Queen  ; 
Lancaster,  4628,  C.  Lancaster;  Loudoun,  20,431,  C.  Leesburg;  Louisa,  15,4.®,  C.  Louisa  ; 
Lunenburg,  11,055,  C.  Lunenburg;  Madison,  8107,  C.  Madison;  Matthews,  7442,  C. 
Matthews ;  Mecklenburg,  20,724,  C.  Boydton  ;  Middlesex,  4392,  C.  Urbanna ;  Nansc- 
mond,  10,795,  C.  Suffolk;  Nelson,  12,287,  C.  Livingston;  New  Kent,  6230,  C.  New 
Kent;  Norfolk,  27,569,  C.  Norfolk;  Northampton,  7715,  C.  Eastville  ;  Northumberland, 
7924,  C.  Northumberland;  Nottoway,  9719,  C.  Nottoway;  Orange,  9125,  C.  Orange  ; 
Patrick,  8032,  C.  Patrick  ;  Pittsylvania,  26,398,  C.  Pittsylvania  ;  Powhatan,  7924,  C. 
Scottsville;  Princess  Anne,  7285,  C.  Princess  Anne  ;  Prince  Edward,  14,069,  C.  Prince 
Edward;  Prince  George,  7175,  C.  City  Point;  Prince  William,  8144,  C.  Brentsvillo  ; 
Rappahannock,  9257,  C.  Washington  ;  Richmond,  5965,  C.  Richmond ;  Southampton, 
14,525,  C.  Jerusalem  ;  Spotsylvania,  15,161,  C.  Spotsylvania;  Stafford,  8454,  C.  Fal¬ 
mouth;  Surry,  6480,  C.  Surry;  Sussex,  11,229,  C.  Sussex  ;  Warwick,  1456,  C.  War¬ 
wick  ;  Westmoreland,  8019,  C.  Westmoreland;  York,  4720,  C.  Yorktown  : — 369,398 
whites,  42,294  free  coloured,  395,250  slaves.  Total,  806,942.  Western  District — 
Alleghany,  2749,  C.  Covington ;  Augusta,  19,628,  C.  Staunton;  Bath,  4300,  C.  Bath  ; 
Berkley,  10,972,  C.  Martiusburg;  Botetourt,  11,679,  C,  Fincastlo  ;  Braxton,  2575,  C. 
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Braxton  ;  Broolto,  7948,  C.  Wellsburg ;  Cabell,  81 G3,  C.  Cabell  ,  Clarke,  6353,  C.  Berry- 
ville;  Fayette,  3924,  C.  Fayetteville;  Floyd,  4433,  C.  Floyd;  Frederick,  14,242,  C. 
Winchester  ;  Giles,  3307,  C.  Giles;  Grayson,  9087,  C.  Greensville;  Greenbrier,  8695, 
C.  Lcwisbnrg  ;  Hampshire,  12,293,  C.  Romney  ;  Hardy,  7622,  C.  Moorefield  ;  Harrison, 
17,669,  C.  Ckffcksbnrg:  Jackson,  4890,  C.  Ripley  ;  Jefferson,  14,082,  C.  Charlestown; 
Kanawha,  13,367,  C.  Charleston;  Lee,  8441,  C.  Joncsville;  Lewis,  S151,  C.  Weston; 
Logan,  430!),  C.  Logan;  .Marshall,  6937,  C.  Elizabethtown;  Mason,  6777,  C.  Point 
Pleasant;  Mercer,  2233,  C.  Princeton;  Monongalia,  17,368,  C.  Morgantown;  Monroe, 
8422,  C.  Union;  Montgomery,  7403,  C.  Christ  iansbnrg ;  Morgan,  4233,  C.  Berkley 
Springs  ;  Nicholas,  2513,  C.  Summersvillo  ;  Ohio,  13,357,  C.  Wheeling;  Page,  6194, 
C.  Surry  ;  Pendleton,  0940,  C.  Franklin  ;  Pocahontas,  2922,  C.  Huntersville  ;  Preston, 
6866,  0.  Kingwood  ;  Pu!a-ki,  3739,  C.  Newborn  ;  Randolph,  6208,  C.  Beverly  ;  Roan¬ 
oke,  5499,  C\  Salem;  Rockbridge,  14,284,  C.  Lexington  ;  Rockingham,  17,344,  C.  Har¬ 
risonburg  :  Russell,  7878,  C.  Lebanon  ;  Scott,  7303,  C.  Estiuville  ;  Shenandoah,  11,618, 
C.  Woodstock  ;  Smvtlie,  6522,  C.  Marion  ;  Tazewell,  6290,  C.  Jeffersonville  ;  Tyler, 
6954,  C.  Middlel.ournc  ;  Warren,  5627,  C.  Front  Royal  ;  Washington,  13,001,  C. 
Abingdon;  Wood,  7923,  C.  Parkersburg ;  Wythe,  9375,  C.  Wythevillc.  Western  Dis¬ 
trict,  whites  371,570,  free  coloured  7548,  slaves  53,737.  Total,  432,855. —  Official 
Returns. 

Sail  am!  Configuration. — The  extensive  section  of  Virginia,  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers,  for  about  110  to  130  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  is 
low  and  Hat,  in  some  places  marshy,  naturally  sterile  and  sandy,  and  generally  covered 
with  pitch  pine  trees.  On  the  margin,  near  the  hanks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  usually 
fertile.  The  low  country  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October.  The  lands  which  extend 
from  the  rivers  at  the'  head  of  tidewater  and  Blue  Ridge,  are  uttdulated  and  hilly  ; 
especially  near  the  mountain  ranges.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  generally  sandy  and  poor  ; 
part  of  'it  is  fertile,  particularly  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  Towards  the  mountains  the 
country  is  stony  and  rough,  with  the  soil  rich.  The  mountains  of  Virginia  rise  generally  about 
150  miles  from  the-ocean.  Beyond  which  the  country  is  generally  mountainous,  traversed  by 
successive  ridges  of  the  Alleghany,  which  occupies  a  greater  breadth  of  country  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  than  in  any  other  state.  Between  the  various  ridges,  however,  there  arc  long  valleys 
or  table  land,  parallel  with  them,  often  of  considerable  breadth,  and  containing  some  of 
the  best  soil  in  the  state.  The  farms  among  the  mountains  arc  smaller  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  state,  better  cultivated,  and  there  are  fewer  slaves.  The  climate  in  this  region 
is  very  healthy 

The  soil  of  the  districts  near  the  sea  coast  is  generally  poor,  producing  Indian  corn,  oats, 
and  peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  a  little  rice  in  the  swamps  in  its  southern 
part.  Between  the  sea  coast  region,  tidewater,  and  the  mountains,  is  the  tobacco  country  ; 
hut  in  the  northern  upland  counties  wheat  has  extensively  superseded  tobacco  ;  and  south  of 
Janies  river,  sufficient  cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption.  The  south-eastern  counties 
produce  apples  and  peaches  in  groat  abundance.  Among  the  mountains,  the  farmers  raise 
large  numbers  of  horned  cattle  and  hogs.  Indian  corn  is  cultivated  throughout  the  state. 
The  country  west  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and  wild  ;  sometimes,  hut 
not  generally,  fertile  ;  hut  very  rich  as  a  mineral  region. —  Various  accounts.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

I  Arc.  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  326,438 
horses  and  mules  ;  1,024,148  neat  cattle  ;  1,293.772  sheep  ;  1,992,155  swine  ;  poultry  to 
the  value  of  75  1,698  dollars.  There  were  produced  10,109,716  bushels  of  wheat  ;  87,430 
bushels  of  barley;  13,451,062  bushels  of  oats;  1,482,799  bushels  of  rye;  243,822 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  34,577,591  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  2,538,374  lbs.  of  wool; 
10,597  11)3.  of  hops  ;  65,020  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,944,660  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  364,708  tons  of 
hav  ;  25,594  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  75,347,106  lbs.  of  tobacco;  2956  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
3,494,483  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  3191  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,541,833  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  1 ,480,488  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  705,765  dollars  ; 
value  of  lumber  produced,  538,092  dollars  ;  13,911  gallons  of  wine  were  made. —  Official 
Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Minerals. — Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt,  limestone,  and  marblo,  arc  found.  In 
1840,  2000  persons  were  employed  in  mining.  The  long,  narrow  district  in  which  gold  is 
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.found,  extends  through  Spotsylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  in  a  south-west, 
direction,  passing  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  gold  ore 
is  not,  however,  sufficiently  rich  to  render  its  mining  or  working,  excepting  in  very  few 
places.  The  coal  fields  are  very  extensive,  and  afford  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra¬ 
cite.  Large  quantities  have  been .  mined  and  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond. 
Salt  springs  havo  been  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  has  been  extensively  manufactured 
on  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  near  Charleston.  The  warm  springs,  at  Rath,  the  hot  springs, 
a  few  miles  distant,  the  sulphur  springs,  in  Greenbrier  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  the 
sweet  springs  of  Botetourt  county,  are  much  resorted  to. —  U.  S.  Gaz. — (Sec  also  Mineral 
Productions  of  United  States  hereafter.) 

Rivers. — The  Potomac  separates  this  state  from  Maryland.  James  river  is  the  largest 
which  flows  through  the  state.  It  is  500  miles  in  length,  and  flows  from  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  behind  the  Blue  Ridge,  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  navigable  for.  sloops  120 
miles,  and  for  boats  much  farther,  and  falls  into  Chesapeake  bay.  The  Appomattox  is 
130  miles  long,  and  enters  James  river  100  miles  above  Hampton  roads,  and  is  navigable 
twelve  miles,  to  Petersburg.  The  Rappahannock  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  130  miles 
ong,  is  navigable  1 10  miles  for  sloops,  and  falls  into  the  Chesapeake.  York  river  enters 
tho  Chesapeake  thirty  miles  below  the  Rappahannock,  and  is  navigable  forty  miles  for 
ships.  Tho  Shenandoah  enters  the  Potomac  just  before  its  passage  through  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Of  the  rivers  west  of  the  mountains,  the  Great  Kanawha  rises  in  North  Carolina, 
passes  through  this  state  and  enters  the  Ohio.  The  Little  Kanawha  also  falls  into  the 
Ohio.  The  Monongahela  rises  in  this  state,  though  it  runs  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  lower  part  of  Chesapeake  bay  lies  wholly  in  this  state,  is  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry.  Norfolk,  eight 
miles  from  Hampton  roads,  has  a  fine  harbour,  much  the  best  in  the  state  ;  it  is  spacious, 
safe,  and  well  defended;  and  it  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  Virginia;  but  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  are  more  populous,  and  have  an  extensive  trade.'  Besides  these,  Wheeling, 
Lynchburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Winchester,  are  principal  places. —  IT.  S.  Getz. 

Trades. — There  were  thirty-one  commercial  and  sixty-four  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  4,299,500  dollars  ;  2736  retail  dry-goods  and  other 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  16,684,413  dollars  ;  1454  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  113,210  dollars;  931  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
with  103  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  100,680  dollars;  556  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  28,383  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  there  were  domestic  or  family  manufactures  to  the  value  of  . 
2,441,672  dollars;  forty-one  woollen  manufactories  and  forty-seven  fulling  mills,  employ¬ 
ing  222  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  147,792  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 12,350 
dollars;  twenty-two  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employing  1816  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  446,063  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 ,299,020  dollars;  forty- 
two  furnaces,  producing  1 8,8 1 0  tons  of  east-iron,  and  fifty  two  forges,  I've.,  producing  5886 
tons  of  bar-iron,  the  whole  employing  1742  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,246,650  dollars ; 
eleven  smelting  houses  employed  131  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  51,758 
dollars,  employing  a  capital' of  103,650  dollars  ;  five  smelting  houses  employed  seventy- 
three  persons,  and  produced  878,648  pounds  of -lead,  employing  a  capital  of  21,500  dollars; 
twelve  paper  manufactories,  producing  articles  to  tho  value  of  216,245  dollars,  and  other 
paper  manufactories  producing  1260  dollars,  the  whole  employing  181  persons,  and  a  ca¬ 
pital  of  287,750  dollars  ;  3342  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  2,406,671 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  1,526,080  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  tho 
value  of  155,778  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  14,700  dollars,  the  whole  em¬ 
ploying  340  persons,  and  a  capital  of  85,640  dollars  ;  660  tanneries  employed  1422  per¬ 
sons,  and  a  capital  of  838,141  dollars  ;  982  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c., 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  826,597  dollars,  and  employed  a  capita!  of  341,957  dollars; 
four  glass-houses,  and  two  glass-cutting  establishments,  employed  164  persons,  producing 
.  articles  to  the  value  of  146,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  132,000  dollars;  thirty -three 
potteries  employed  sixty-four  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  31,380  dollars,  with 
a  capital  of  10,225  dollars  ;  thirty-six  persons  produced  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  to  the  value  of 
66,633  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  61,727  dollars;  445  persons  podue'ed  machinery  to  the 
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value  of  429,858  dollars  ;  150  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
50,504  dollars  ;  262  persons  manufactured  9330  small  arms  ;  forty  persons  manufactured 
granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  16,652  dollars ;  1004  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  393,253  dollars  ;  carriages  and  waggons  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
647,815  dollars,  employing  1592  persons,  and  a  capital  of  311,625  dollars  ;  1454  distil¬ 
leries  produced  865,725  gallons,  and  five  breweries  produced  32,960  gallons,  employing 
1631  persons,  and  a  capital  of  187,212  dollars  ;  764  flouring  mills  produced  1,041,526 
barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  3964  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value 
of  7,855,499  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5,184,669  dollars;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of 
136,807  dollars  ;  675  persons  manufactured  furniturj  to  the  value  of  289,391  dollars  ;  402 
brick  or  stone,  and  2604  wooden  houses  were  built,  employing  4694  persons,  and  cost 
1,367,393  dollars  ;  fifty  printing  offices  and  thirteen  binderies,  four  daily,  twelve  semi¬ 
weekly,  and  thirty-five  weekly  newspapers,  and  five  periodicals,  employed  310  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  168,850  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in 
the  state  was  11,360,861  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. — William  and  Mary  college,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  country,  and  was  founded  in  1691.  Hampden  Sydney  col¬ 
lege,  in  Prince  Edward  county,  was  founded  in  1783,  and  is  flourishing.  Washington 
college,  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1812.  Randolph  Macon  college,  was  founded  at 
Boydton,  in  1832.  There  are  theological  schools  at  Richmond,  in  Prince  Edward  county, 
and  in  Fairfax  county,  But  the  most  important  literary  institution  in  the  state,  is  the 
university  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  founded  in  1819.  Its  plan  is  extensive,  its  endow¬ 
ment  has  been  munificent,  and  it  is  a  prosperous  institution.  In  all  these,  with  a  few  smaller 
institutions,  there  were,  in  1840,  1097  students  ;  there  were  in  the  state,  also,  382  aca¬ 
demies,  with  11,083  students  ;  1561  common  and  primary  schools,  with  35,331  scholars  ; 
and  58,787  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Religion. — The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  have  about  437 
churches  ;  the  Presbyterians  120;  the  Episcopalians,  sixty-five  ministers ;  the  Methodist* 
170.  There  are  also  a  few  Lutherans,  Catholics,  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Ranks. — In  January,  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  eight  banks  and  branches,  with  a 
capital  of  3,637,400  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,513,412  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the 
same  year  the  public  debt  amounted  to  6,857,161  dollars. 

Public  IVorhs. — Virginia  has  undertaken  several  important  works  of  internal  improve  - 
ment,  by  chartering  private  companies,  several  of  which  have  been  liberally  aided  by  th  e 
state.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albemarle  sound,  extend  - 
ing  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce’s  creek,  twenty-three  miles,  at  a  cost  of  879,864  dollars.  It 
has  branches  of  eleven  miles.  The  Alexandria  canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  fro  m 
Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  The  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  extends  175  miles,  from 
Richmond  to  Buchanan.  The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  extends 
seventy-five  miles,  to  Aquia  creek.  Louisa  branch,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  pro¬ 
ceeds  forty-nine  miles,  to  Gordonsville.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad,  from  Rich¬ 
mond,  extends  twenty-three  miles,  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and  llbanoke  railroad  ex¬ 
tends  from  Petersburg,  fifty-nine  miles,  to  Weldon.  Greensville  railroad  extends  from 
near  Hicks,  for  eighteen  miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina.  City  Point  railroad  extends  from 
Petersburg,  twelve  miles,  to  City  Point.  Chesterfield  railroad  extends  from  Coal  Mines,  thir¬ 
teen  miles  and  a  half,  to  Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  extends  from  Ports¬ 
mouth,  eight  miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.  Winchester  and  Potomac  railroad  extends 
from  Harper’s  Ferry,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Winchester. — Official  Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz. 

PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

Virginia,  although  the  earliest  settled,  has  very  few,  and  no  very  large,  towns. 

Charlottesville  is  situated  on  Moore’s  creek,  two  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the 
Rivana  river.  The  plan  is  irregular,  but  it  is  well-built,  chiefly  with  brick.  It  contains  about 
230  buildings  of  every  kind,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  twenty-two  stores,  two 
book-stores,  and  a  printing-office,  from  which  a  weekly  newspaper  is  issued.  There  are 
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several  flouring  mills  in  the  vicinity.  It  derives  its  chief  importance  from  the  university  of 
Virginia,  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  This  institution  was  planned  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was 
designed  to  be  more  on  the  plan  of  European  universities  than  most  American  colleges. 
The  university  buildings  are  various  in  their  architecture,  and  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a 
grassy  parallelogram,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  stands  a  large  rotunda,  containing  lecture 
rooms  and  the  library.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  mineralogical 
cabinet,  and  anatoihical  and  general  museum,  are  extensive.  It  has  a  fine  astronomical 
observatory  on  the  apex  of  a  hill  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  founded  in  1819,  has  a  pr  >sident 
and  eight  professors,  or  other  instructors,  has  had  200alumui,  has  290  students,  and  1G,000 
volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  is  munificently  en¬ 
dowed  by  the  state. 

Fredericksburg  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Rappahannock  river,  110  miles 
above  the  Chesapeake,  in  34  deg.  44  min.  north  latitude,  and  77  deg.  38  min.  west  longi¬ 
tude,  66  miles  east  of  North  Richmond.  Population,  in  1830,  3307  ;  1840,  3974.  The 
city  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  heights  by  which  it 
is  surrounded.  It  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the  Rappahannock,  in  pipes  laid  by 
a  joint-stock  company.  The  falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  vicinity,  afford  good  water¬ 
power.  It  h.os  a  flourishing  trade,  exporting  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  &c.  Its 
exports  have  been  computed  at  above  4,000,000  dollars  annually.  It  was  named  in  honour 
of  Prince  Frederick,  father  of  George  III.  There  were,  in  1840,  seventy-three  stores, 
capital  367,961  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  37,000  dollars  ;  one 
grist  mill,  two  printing-offices,  four  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
141,200  dollars.  Five  academies,  256  students,  seven  schools,  156  scholars. 

Harper’s  Ferry,  173  miles  north  of  Richmond.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  She¬ 
nandoah  river,  with  the  Potomac  river,  at  the  passage  of  the  united  stream  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  There  is,  probably,  not  a  more  picturesque  spot 
in  the  United  States.  It  contains  twelve  stores,  one  of  the  largest  flouring  mills  in  the 
union,  one  iron  furnace,  810  dwellings,  and  a  national  armoury,  where  8850  small-arms  are 
annually  manufactured,  employing  240  hands.  In  the  armoury,  80,000  or  90,000  stand  of 
arms  are  usually  kept,  and  as  they  are  sent  away  replaced  by  others  from  the  factories.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  passes  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  Baltimore 
and’  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  this  place.  The  Potomac  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
750  feet  long  between  the  abutments,  connecting  the  village  with  the  Maryland  side. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Norfolk  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Elizabeth  river,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  its  two  branches,  eight  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Hampton  roads,  and  thirty- 
two  miles  from  the  ocean,  1 10  by  water,  below  City  point,  106  east-south-east  from  Richmond, 
230  from  Washington,  36  deg.  50  min.  50  sec.  north  latitude,  and  76  deg.  18  min.  47  sec. 
west  longitude.  The  situation  is  low,  the  streets  arc  crooked  and  irregular,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  not  remarkable  for  elegance.  It  has  two  banks,  two  insurance  offices,  an  academy, 
an  orphan  asylum,  an  athcn;eum,  with  a  respectable  library,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  a  marine 
hospital,  and  a  United  States  navy-yard.  At  the  latter  is  a  dry  dock,  constructed  of  hewn 
granite,  which  cost  974,536  dollars.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  safe,  having  eighteen 
feet  depth  of  water.  The  entrance  to  it,  above  a  mile  wide,  is  defended  by  forts  Monroe 
and  Calhoun.  It  has  more  foreign  trade  than  any  other  place  in  the  state.  The  tonnage, 
in  1840,  was  19,079.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albemarle 
sound,  and  opens  an  extensive  water  communication  from  Norfolk  to  the  south.  There 
were  in  this  place,  in  1840,  eight  foreign  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses,  capital 
202,000  dollars;  thirty-five  retail  stores,  capital  1,590,500  dollars ;  two  printing-offices, 
one  bindery,  two  daily,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
178,300  dollars.  Eighteen  academies,  515  students,  seventeen  schools,  604  scholars. 
Population,  in  1830,  9816;  in  1840,  10,920. — Official  Returns ,  U.  S.  Gaz. — (See  Trade 
of  Virginia  hereafter.) 

Petersburg,  port  of  entry,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox  river,  twelve  miles 
above  its  entrance  into  James  river,  at  the  City  point,  in  37  deg.  1 3  min.  54  sec.  north  latitude, 
and  77  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude  twenty-three  miles  south  by  cast  of  Richmond.  Popu¬ 
lation,  in  1830,  8322;  in  1840,  J  1,136.  The  river  is  navigable  to  this  place  for  vessels  of 
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100  tons,  and  the  falls  Immediately  above  it  afford  extensive  water  power.  A  canal  is  cut 
round  these  falls  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  The  borough  contains,  besides  Petersburg, 
the  village  of  Blandford,  in  Prince  George  county,  and  of  Pocahontas  in  Chesterfield  county. 
Tlie  great  southern  chain  of  railroads  passes  through  it  and  adds  to  its  importance.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  leading  towns  in  the  state,  and  exports  tobacco  and  flour.  The 
tonnage,  in  1840,  was  3098.  There  were  six  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital  875,000  dollars;  121  retail  stores,  capital  1,026,250 
dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars ;  one  furnace,  six  forges,  one  woollen  fac¬ 
tory,  two  cotton  factories,  7520  spindles,  one  pottery,  two  rope- walks,  two  flouring  mills,  one 
gristmill,  two  saw  mills,  two  printing-offices,  one  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manu¬ 
factures,  726,555  dollars.  In  duly,  1815,  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  400  buildings,  and 
property  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars.  It  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 

Richmond,  city  and  port,  of  entry,  is  situated  on  Janies  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  at  the 
head  of  tidewater,  and  is  in  37  deg.  30  inin.  north  latitude,  and  77  deg.  31  min.  west  lon¬ 
gitude  from  Greenwich,  audO  deg.  27  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  twenty- 
three  miles  north  from  Petersburg,  and  117  miles  south-by-west  from  Washington.  The  popu¬ 
lation,  in  1800,  was  5737;  in  1810,  9785  ;  in  1820,  12,067  ;  in  1830,  16,060;  in  1840, 
20, 1 53.  It  is  situated  directly  opposite  to  Manchester,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
bridges.  The  situation  is  healthy  and  highly  picturesque.  The  deaths  do  not  exceed  one 
in  eighty-five  of  the  population  annually.  Shockoe  and  Richmond  hills  stand  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  Shockoe  creek,  a  rapid  stream,  passes  between  them;  and  the  city  is  spread 
over  these  hills,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  creek.  The  elevations  present  many  pictur¬ 
esque  views  of  the  city,  of  James  river,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  city  contains 
about  1400  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  of  brick,  with  slated  roofs.  It  is  regu¬ 
larly  laid  out,  the  streets  generally  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.'  '  And  in  the  western 
division  of  the  city,  on  an  elevated  plain,  denominated  Shockoe  hill,  stands  the  Capitol.  It 
has  a  very  commanding  situation,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  public  square,  of  an  oblong 
form,  containing  about  eight  acres,  ornamented  with  grass  plats  and  gravelled  walks.  In 
the  centre  of  a  spacious  hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  executed  in  Paris.  Near  it  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lafayette.  In  one  angle  of  Capitol- 
square  stands  the  City  hall,  decorated  at  each  end  by  a  fine  Doric  portico  of  four  columns. 
On  the  eastern  part  of  Capitol- square  is  a  house  erected  for  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  state.  In  another  angle  of  the  same  square  is  the  county  court  house.  In  the 
western  suburbs  of  the  city  is  the  state  penitentiary,  a  large  building,  in  the  form  of  a  hollow 
square,  300  feet  long  and  1 10  feet  broad,  with  several  acres  of  ground  connected  with  it.  In 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  on  the  north,  is  the  almshouse,  a  spacious  building  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds.  The  other  public  buildings  are  a  county  and  a  city  goal,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  two  markets,  an  armoury  320  by  280  feet,  an  academy,  and 
a  masonic  hall.  .  The  city  is  supplied  by  water,  which  is  elevated  by  water  power,  and  two 
forcing  pumps,  into  three  large  reservoirs,  containing  1,000,000  gallons  each,  from  which 
it  is  distributed  over  the  city,  and  forms  a  great  resource  in  case  of  fire,  as  well  as  a  supply 
for  the  inhabitants — U.  S.  Gnz. 

Richmond  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  come  to  Rockets, 
about  a  mile  below  the  centre  of  the  city  ;  and  those  drawing  fifteen  feet  to  Warwick,  three 
miles  below  the  city.  The  falls  in  James  river  arc  obviated  by  the  canal,  and  above  them 
it  is  navigable- for  boats  220  miles.  Regular  lines  of  packets  ply  to  and  from  New  York  and 
other  places,  and  it  communicates  by  steamboats  to  Norfolk.  The  principal  articles  of  ex¬ 
portation  are  wheat,  flour,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  amount  to  about  3,000,000  dollars 
annually.  The  tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  6911. 

The  manufactures  of  Richmond  arc  also  extensive.  The  falls  of  the  James  river  afford  a 
water  power  of  unlimited  extent.  There  were,  in  1840,  seventeen  foreign  commercial  and 
twenty-nine  commission  houses,  capital  3,062,000  dollars  ;  256  retail  stores,  capital 
1,646,450  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  24,000  dollars;  four  furnaces  and  eight 
forges,  &c.,  capital  317,900  dollars;  machinery  produced  amounted  to  128,000  dollars ; 
one  cotton  factory,  5810  spindles,  capital  175,000  dollars;  tobacco  manufactories,  capital 
492,250  dollars  ;  one  paper  factory,  capital  75,000  dollars  ;  twenty-one  flouring  mills,  two 
grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  total  capital  61,000  dollors  ;  eight  printing-offices,  one  bindery, 
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one  daily,  six  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  capital  48,700 
dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  1,372,950  dollars. — Official  Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz. 
— (See  Trade  of  Virginia  hereafter.) 


FINANCES. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  finance  committee,  “  The  state  debt,  including  what 
was  created  for  subscription  to  banks,  and  the  war  debt,  and  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
the  sinking  fund,  and  by  the  state  stock  held  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  amounts  to 
7,409,106  dollars.  The  annual  interest  on  this  debt  is  4.33,960  dollars.  The  ordinary  ex¬ 
penses  of  government,  as  estimated  for  1843,  amount  to  457,000  dollars  ;  making  the  whole 
annual  charge  890,960  dollars.  The  income  of  the  state  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  872,030 
dollars,  of  which  652,500  is  produced  by  taxes  and  ordinary  sources,  49,242  dollars  by 
the  bonus  on  bank  capital,  and  153,160  dollars  by  the  income  of  bank  stock  owned  by  the 
state.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness  above-mentioned,  the  state  is  liable  through 
its  guarantee  of  the  James  river  and  Kenawha  company  bonds,  the  old  James  river  company 
dividends,  and  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  for  2,872,520  dollars  ;  making  the  total 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  commonwealth,  10,281,686  dollars. 

Taxes  for  1842. 


dollars. 

dollars. 

On  Lots 

63,353.38 

On  2682  pianos 

4,649.00 

„  lauds 

234,660.88 

„  plate  tax 

1,219.03 

,,  250, 1 1 3  slaves 

.  100,045.20 

„  insurance  offices 

2,190.81 

,,  332,929  horses 

41,616,07 

„  pedlars 

6,665.16 

„  9,2()0  coaches  . 

.  23,427.13 

„  ordinary  keepers 

18,826.45 

,,  91  stages 

325.31 

,,  keepers  of  houses  of  private 

u- 

„  24 1 7 .  carryalls 

2,563.65 

terfainment 

3,721.89 

„  5722  gigs  . 

3,902.33 

„  venders  of  lottery  tickets 

8,405.96 

„  licences  to  merchants 

.  90,260.98 

,,  exhibitors  of  shows 

1,310.00 

„  7810  gold  watches. 

„  17,335  silver  watches 

7,810.00 

4,333.75 

„  owners  of  stud  horses . 

8,002.00 

„  1 1 ,629  clocks  . 

5,814.50 

'  Total 

633,103.49 

State  Debt. — Amount  of  state  debt  as  reported  by  the  governor  in  his  message  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  legislature,  7,650,000  dollars,  which  is  held  as  follows  : 


dollars.  dollars. 

By  individuals .  2,600,000 

„  banks .  770,000 

„  state  and  state  institutions  ......  1,400.000 

„  citizens  of  other  states  .......  610,000' 

The  remainder  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 

Scotland,  say .  2,270,000 

-  7,650,000 


The  property  of  the  state  is  invested  in  bank  and  other  stocks,  and  amounts  to  1 2,000,000 
TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  flour,  maze,  or 
Indian  corn,  Indian  corn  meal,  blackcye  peas,  naval  stores,  staves,  shingles,  and 
lumber  of  various  kinds. 

Of  Import. — Dry  goods,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals ;  glass,  coal,  hardware, 
earthenware,  salt,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  all  other  West  India  produce; 
hides,  dyewoods,  wines,  gin,  brandy,  and  other  liquors;  chiefly  furnished  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  the  Mediterranean  ports,  different 
colonies,  and  South  America. 


VOL.  III. 


The  foreign  trade  of  this  state  has  not  increased,  but  lias  rather  declined 
fur  several  years  past  ;  nor  does  there,  at  present,  appear  much  prospect  of 
improvement. 

This  decline  may  he  attributed  to  several  causes.  In  regard  to  the  exports, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  principal,  and  most 
valuable  commodities,  tobacco  and  cotton,  formerly  shipped  from  this  direct 
to  England,  France,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  now  sent  coastwise 
to  New  York,  and  the  other  large  cities  of  this  country,  where  it  either  finds  a 
market  anil  ready  sale,  enabling  the  owner  at  once  to  realise  his  funds,  and  invest 
them  in  return  articles  suitable  to  the  demand  in  this  quarter;  or  their  tobacco 
and  cotton  are  reshipped  to  the  foreign  market  at  a  lower  freight,  and  upon  more 
moderate  terms,  than  has  been  done  from  Virginia — the  immense  capital  and 
tonnage  concentrated,  especially  at  New  York,  affording  facilities  and  advantages 
over  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  states.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  now  a  much  larger  quantity  of  both  the  named  articles  used  at  the 
American  manufactories,  and,  in  that  way,  much  more  retained  in  the  country 
than  formerly. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  more  especial  reference  to  the  trade  with  the 
different  parts  of  Europe.  That  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  British  colonies, 
previously  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  has,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  decreased  in  a  still  greater  ratio  than  the  other,  and  the  quantity  of 
lumber  and  coarser  descriptions  of  provisions,  furnished  from  this  state  for  that 
market,  is  now  hardly  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The 
number  of  vessels  in  that  trade  (especially  British)  have  diminished  in  proportion. 
This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  Hour,  of  which  the  quantity  now  admitted  to  the 
West  Indies  is  greater  than  before,  it  appearing  that  the  same  class  of  persons 
are  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  coarse  food  with  which  they  were  supplied 
as  slaves.  .*■ 

Port  Charges. — 'flic  port  charges  (custom-house)  are  generally  moderate,  but 
-depend  entirely  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  documents  that  may  he 
required  ;  they  amount,  inward  and  outward  together,  to  about  from  four  to  eight 
dollars  upon  a  vessel. 

As  hospital  money,  seamen  of  all  American  vessels  are  subject  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  twenty  cents  per  month,  deducted  from  their  wages,  and  paid  by  the 
master  at  the  custorn-house,  on  entering  or  clearing;  but  no  such  charge  attaches 
to  seamen  of  foreign  vessels. 

There  are  no  “warehousing  ports,”  so  denominated,  in  the  United  States ; 
but  all  the  larger  districts,  this  included,  have  public  stores,  where  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise  may  be  deposited  for  exportation,  and  without  the  exaction  of  any  duty'. 

Pilotage. — The  pilotage  regulations  are  regulated  by  the  state  legislature. 
The  following  are  abstracts  from  the  existing  laws  : — 
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An  Act  to  amend  the  several  Acts,  concerning  Pilots,  passed  March  23,  1S3(>. 

lie  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  registered  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  whose  vessels 
arc,  by  treaty  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  placed  on  the  saute  footing  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay  the  following  rates  of  pilotage  in  lieu  of  those  now 
established  by  law  ;  to  wit :  from  sea  to  Hampton  roads,  if  the  vessel  be  boarded  by  such 
pilot  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  foot  ;  if  forty 
or  more  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  twenty-five  cents  per  foot,  in  addition  to  the 
above  rates;  if  less  than  twenty  miles  to  the  cast  of  the  Capes,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  roads  to  sea,  one  dollar  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  eighty-eight  cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Sleepy  hole 
or  Look  Out,  one  dollar  and  three  cents  per  foot  ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Pagan  creek, 
eighty-eight  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  James  town,  or  anyplace  between 
Pagan  creek  and  James  town,  one  dollar  and  ninety-four  cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton 
roads  to  City  point  or  Bermuda  hundred,  or  any  place  between  James  town  and  City  point 
or  Bermuda  hundred,  two  dollars  and  eighty-seven  cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Turkey  island,  three  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  per  foot  ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Warwick,  or  any  place  between  Turkey  island  and  Warwick,  four  dollars  and  thirty-four 
cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Richmond  or  any  place  between  Richmond  and 
Warwick,  four  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  per  foot. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  same  rates  of  pilotage  shall  be  demanded  for  conducting 
a  vessel  from  each  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  to  Hampton  mails,  as 
are  dcmandablc  for  conducting  such  vessel  from  Hampton  roads  to  the  said  places  re¬ 
spectively. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  foreign  vessels,  not  placed  by  treaty  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  footing  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay 
one-fourth  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  piloting  therein  prescribed. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel,  sailing  under  a  coasting  licence, 
and  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons,  shall  be  compelled  to  take  the  first  pilot  who  oilers  to 
the  cast  of  Cape  Henry,  to  conduct  his  vessel,  and  in  case  of  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  said 
master  to  take  such  pilot,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  half  pilotage  to  the  first  port  to 
which  such  vessel  is  bound. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  master  of  a  vessel  who  shall  give  a  pilot  notice  to 
attend  his  vessel,  and  the  pilot  shall  attend  accordingly,  such  pilot  shall  receive  one  dollar 
and  seventy-five  cents  for  every  day  he  shall  be  detained. 

Be  .c  further  enacted,  that  pilots  may  appoint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Richmond  and 
borough  of  Norfolk,  state  their  accounts  and  prove  the  same  before  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  alderman  of  said  city  or  borough  ;  and  lodge  the  same  with  such  agent  for 
collection,  who  is  hereby  authorised  to  collect  and  receive  the  money  on  the  same,  for 
which  he  shall  account  to  such  pilot  or  pilots,  as  in  other  cases  for  money  had  and  received, 
for  the  use  of  the. party  claiming  the  same. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  into 
one  the  several  acts  concerning  pilots  and  regulating  their  Ices,  passed  the  J  Oth  day  of 
February,  1819,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  rates  of  pilotage  for  vessels  of  war  shall  be  as  follows: — 
to  wit,  from  sea  to  Hampton  roads,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot;  from 
Hampton  roads  to  sea,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  mads  to 
Norfolk  or  Portsmouth,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot,  and  from  Norfolk  or 
Portsmouth  to  Hampton  roads,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot;  and  for  every  day 
a  pilot  shall  be  detained  on  board  a  vessel  of  war,  three  dollars. 

Bo  it  further  enacted,  that  no  master  of  a  vessel  shall  be  required  to  take  the  pilot  who 
may  have  conducted  his  vessel  from  sea;  to  conduct  his  vessel  from  her  port  of  entry  or 
other  place  of  departure  to  sea. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person,  although  ho  may  have  received  a  branch 
according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  into  one,  the  several  acts 
concerning  pilots  and  regulating  their  fees,  passed  the  10th  day  of  February,  1819,  shall 
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undertake  to  conduct  any  vessel  required  by  law  to  take  a  pilot,  from  sea  to  any  of  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  or  thence  to  sea,  unless  lie  shall  be  attached 
to  some  lawful  pilot  boat,  and  shall  actually  cruise  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  1 .50  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  which  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any 
court  of  record  in  this  commonwealth,  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  in  which 
action,  the  person  so  offending  may  be  held  to  bail ;  and  if  any  person  who  shall  not  have 
obtained  such  branch  shall  undertake  to  conduct  any  vessel,  required  by  law  to  take  a 
pilot  from  sea  to  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  act,  as  aforesaid,  or 
thence  to  sea,  lie  shall  forfeit  r.Tid  pay  the  sum  of  200  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  which 
may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  as  aforesaid,  in  which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 
Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  bo  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person 
from  assisting  a  vessel  in  distress,  if  lie  shall  deliver  up  such  vessel  to  any  lawful  pilot  who 
may  offer  to  conduct  her;  for  which  assistance  so  rendered,  the  person  so  assisting,  shall  and 
may  demand  and  receive  from  the  said  pilot,  half  the  fees  allowed  for  pilotage  by  this  act. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  pilot  shall  apprehend  and  confine  in  gaol  any  runaway 
slave  found  on  board  of  any  vessel  departing  or  about  to  depart  from  any  part  of  this 
commonwealth,  ho  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  twenty  dollars;  which  sum  may  be 
recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  record,  from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave, 
or  from  the  executors,  administrators,  or  committee  of  the  estate  to  which  such  slave  may 
belong.  And,  moreover,  the  master,  shipper,  or  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  slave 
may  lie  found  and  apprehended  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  500  dollars, 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  now  prescribed  by  law,  which  sum  may  be  recovered  by  action 
of  debt  in  any  court  of  record  as  aforesaid,  by  such  pilot,  his  executors  or  administrators,  iu 
which  action  hail  may  be  demanded.  ,,, 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  coming  within  .  ,e  purview  of  this 
act,  and  contrary  hereto,  shall  be,  and  the  same  arc  hereby  repealed. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next. 


An  Act  concerning  Pilots.  Passed  March  29, 1837. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  vessel  sailing  under  a  coasting 
licence  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons  or  more,  bound  up  James  river,  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  the  first  pilot  that  may  offer  his  services  (Cape  Henry  bearing  west  of  south),  to  con¬ 
duct  such  vessel  to  her  port  of  destination.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  captain  of  such  vessel 
to  discharge  such  pilot  in  Hampton  roads  by  paying  the  pilot  that  conducted  him  to  said 
roads  two  dollars  per  foot;  if  the  captain  of  such  vessel  should  take  the  pilot  to  his  port  of 
destination  he  shall  then  pay  the  fees  imposed  upon  registered  vessels  by  the  act  passed 
the  23rd  day  of  March,  1836;  but  if  in  case  such  captain  should  refuse  to  take  a  pilot  when 
spoken,  he  shall  pay  to  such  pilot  or  his  agent  the  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  pilots  to  appoint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Richmond  to  collect  their  fees  and 
pilotage. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  if  any  captain  or  master  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  pay  to  the 
agent,  within  three  days  after  demand  made,  the  amount  which  may  be  duo  to  any  pilot, 
he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars;  which  sums  may  be  recovered  by 
warrant  before  a  magistrate  of  any  county  or  corporation,  in  which  the  defendant  may  be 
found;  and  if  the  captain  or  master  of  any  vessel  shall  conceal  or  obscure  the  name  thereof, 
and  shall  refuse  to  disclose  the  same  when  spoken  by  a  pilot,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
pilot  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars  to  bo  recovered  as  above  stated. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original. 

April  1, 1837. 


GEORGE  W.  MUNFORD,  C.  II.  D. 
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IV.  NORTH  CAROLINA. 


Non  tit  Carolina  is  bounded  north  by  Virginia  ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  ;  south  by  South 
Carolina ;  and  west  by  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  between  33  deg.  50  min.  and  36  deg.  30 
min.  north  latitude,  and  between  75  deg.  -45  min.  and  84  deg.  west  lougituas ;  and  between 
6  dog.  20  min.  west,  and  1  deg.  33  min.  cast  from  Washington.  It  is  430  miles  long,  and 
180  broad,  and  comprises  an  area  of  48,000  English  square  miles,  or  30,720,000  English 
statute  acres. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  393,754  ;  in  1800,  478,103  ;  in  1810,  555,500  ;  in  1820, 
'638,829  ;  in  1830,  738,470;  in  1840,  753,419,  of  which  245,817  were  slaves.  Of  the 
free  population,  240,047  were  white  males;  244,823  were  white  females;  11,226  were 
coloured  males ;  11,505  were  coloured  females.  In  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture,  217,095  ;  in  commerce,  1734;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  14,322  ;  navigating  the 
ocean,  327  ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  379  ;  learned  professions,  1086. —  Official 
Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  sixty-eight  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  are  as  follow: — Anson,  15,077,  C.  Wadcsborough ;  Ashe,  7467,  C.  Jeffer¬ 
son  ton  ;  Beaufort,  12,225,  C.  Washington  ;  Bertie,  12, 175,  C.  Windsor  ;  Bladen,  8022, 
C.  Elizabeth  ;  Brunswick,  5265,  C.  Sinithvillc  ;  Buncombe,  10,084,  C.  Ashvillc  ;  Burke, 
15,799,  C.  Morganton  ;  Cabarrus,  9259,  C.  Concord  ;  Camden,  5663,  C.  Jonesborough  ; 
Carteret,  6591,  C.  Beaufort;  Caswell,  14,693,  C.  Yanceyville ;  Chatham,  16,242,  C. 
Pitisborough  ;  Cherokee,  3427,  C.  Murphy;  Chowan,  6693,  C.  Edenton  ;  Columbus,  3941, 
C.  Whitesville  ;  Craven,  13,438,  C.  Newborn;  Cumberland,  15,284,  C.  Fayetteville; 
Currituck,  6703,  C.  Currituck  ;  Davidson,  14,606,  C.  Lexington;  Davie,  7574,  C.  Mocks- 
ville;  Duplin,  11,182,  C.  Kenansville  ;  Edgecombe,  15,708,  C.  Tarborough  ;  Franklin, 
10,980,  C.  Louisburg  ;  Gates,  8161,  C.  Gatcsvillo  ;  Granville,  18,817,  C.  Oxford;  Grenne, 
6595,  C.  Snow  Ilill  ;  Guilford,  19,175,  C.  Grecnsborough  ;  Halifax,  16,865,  C.  Halifax  ; 
Haywood,  4975,  C.  Waynesvillo  ;  Henderson,  5129,  C.  Hendersonville;  Hertford,  7484, 
C.  Winton  ;  Hyde,  6458,  C.  Lake  Landing;  Iredell,  15,685,  C.  Statesville  ;  Johnston, 
10,599,  C.  Smithfield  ;  Jones,  4945,  C.  Trenton;  Lenoir,  7605,  C.  Kingston  ;  Lincoln, 
25,160,  C.  Lincolnton;  Maoan,  4869,  C.  Franklin;  Martin,  7637,  C.  Williamston  ; 
Mecklenburg,  18,273,  C.  Charlotte;  Montgomery,  10,780,  C.  Lawrenccville ;  Moore, 
7988,  C.  Carthage;  Nash,  9047,  C.  Nashville;  New  Hanover,  13,312,  C.  Wilmington  ; 
Northampton,  13,369,  C.  Jackson;  Onslow,  7527,  C.  Onslow  ;  Orange,  24,356,  C.  Hills¬ 
borough  ;  Pasquotank,  8514,  C.  Elizabeth  City;  Perquimans,  7346,  C.  Hertford;  Person, 
9790,  C.  Roxborough  ;  Pitt,  11,806,  C.  Greenville;  Randolph,  12,875,  C.  Ashborough  ; 
Richmond,  8909,  C.  Rockingham;  Robeson,  10,370,  C.  Lumbcrton ;  Rockingham, 
13,422,  C.  Wentworth ;  Rowan,  12,109,  C.  Salisbury ;  Rutherford,  19,202,  C.  Rutlier- 
fordton  ;  Sampson,  12,157,  C.  Clinton;  Stokes,  16,265,  C.  Geriiianton;  Surry,  15,079, 
C.  Rockford;  Tvrrel,  4657,  C.  Columbia;  Wake,  21,118,  C.  Raleigh;  Warren,  12,919, 
C.  Warrcnton;  Washington,  4525,  C.  Plymouth  ;  Wayne,  10,891,  C.  Waynesborough ; 
Wilkes,  12,577,  C.  Wilkcsborough ;  Yancey,  5962,  C.  Burnsville. 

Raleigh,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  six  miles  west  of  the  Neuse  river,  is  the 
seat  of  government. 

Soil  and  Configuration. — Sandy  downs  extend  along  the  whole  coast  of  North  Ca¬ 
rolina.  This  ridge  of  sea  sand  is  separated  from  tlr.  jnrin  land  in  some  places  by  narrow, 
and,  in  other  places,  by  broad  sounds  and  bays.  The  inlets  are  shallow  and  dangerous, 
with  shallow  bars  at  their  entrances,  and  Ocracoke  inlet  is  the  only  one  through  which 
vessels  pass.  Off  capes  Ilatteras  and  Lookout,  shoals  extend  far  into  the  sea,  which  render 
those  land  promontories  the  most  dangerous  navigation  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  country,  for  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  shore,  is  tame  and  flat,  abounding  with 
swamps  and  marshes,  and  the  streams  are  thick  and  sluggish.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 
excepting  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  frequently  rich.  The  natural  wood  of 
this  region  is  pitch  pine,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  same  kind  of  tree  in  the  northern 
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states.  This  wood  affords  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  which  constitute  an  important 
export  from  the  state.  In  the  swamps  rice  of  an  excellent  quality  is  raised.  Behind  the 
flat  country,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers,  there  is  a  belt  of  about  forty 
miles  wide,  of  a  moderate  uneven  surface,  a  sandy  soil,  and  of  which  the  pitch  pine  is  the 
prevailing  natural  growth.  Above  the  falls  the  country  is  undulated,  the  streams  more 
rapid,  the  country  more  fertile,  and  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and-  flax.  The 
western  part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  with  some  high  ranges,  and  elevated  summits.  Black  mountain,  in  Yancey  county,  is 
6476  feet  high,  the  highest  land  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  Roan 
mountain  is  6038  feet,  and  Grandfather  mountain  is  5556  feet  high.  The  soil  of  this 
region  is  generally  good,  but  west  of  the  mountains  it  is  still  more  fertile.  Throughout  the 
state  Indian  coni  is  raised,  and,  in  some  parts,  cotton.  In  the  low  country',  grapes,  plums, 
blackberries,  and  strawberries  grow  spontaneously  ;  and,  on  the  intervals,  canes  grow  lux¬ 
uriantly  ;  and,  their  leaves  continuing  green  through  the  winter,  furnish  food  for  cattle. 
The  low  country  is  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.  In 
the  hilly  and  mountain  country,  oak,  walnut,  lime,  and  cherry  trees,  of  a  large  growth, 
abound.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  and  in  Virginia,  is  the  great  Dismal  swamp, 
which  is  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad,  and  covers  a  surface  of  150,000  acres.  In  the 
centre  of  it,  and  within  the  state  of  Virginia,  is  Lake  Drummond,  fifteen  miles  in  circuit. 
A  canal  passes  through  this  swamp,  with  a  feeder  five  miles  long  from  Lake  Drummond. 
This  sjvamp  is  thickly  wooded  with  pine,  juniper,  cypress,  and,  in  its  drier  parts,  with  white 
and  red  oak.  In  some  parts,  the  thickness  of  the  growth  renders  it  impervious.  South  of 
this,  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds,  is  Alligator  swamp,  which  has  a  lake  in  the 
centre.  It.  is  computed  that  2,500,000  acres  of  swamp  in  this  state  might  be  easily  drained, 
and  afford  a  rich  soil  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indiap  corn. 

Live  Stock,  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  166,608 
horses  and  mules  ;  617,371  neat  cattle  ;  538,279  sheep;  1,649,716  swine;  poultry  to  the 
.  value  of  544,125  dollars.  There  were  produced  1,960,885  bushels  of  wheat ;  3574  bushels 
of  barley;  3, 193,94  k  bushels  of  oats;  213,971  bushels  of  rye;  15,391  bushels  of  buckwheat; 
23,893,763  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  625,0441bs.  of  wool;  10631bs.  of  hops  ;  118,923Ibs. 
of  wax  ;  2,609,239  bushels  of  potatoes;  101,369  tons  of  hay;  9879  tons  of  hemp  and  flax; 
16,772,3591bs.  of  tobacco;  2,820,3881bs.  of  rice;  51,926,190lbs.  of  cotton  ;  30141bs.  of  silk 
cocoons  ;  71631bs.  of  sugar  ;  the  products  of  the  daily  were  valued  at  674,349  dollars  ;  of 
the  orchard  at  386,006  dollars;  of  lumber  at  506,766  dollars.  There  were  made  28,752 
gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns. 

Minerals — The  principal  minerals  of  North  Carolina  are  gold  and  iron.  The  gold 
region  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  east  of  the  Yadkin.  It  exists  in 
grains,  and  in  small  masses  and  lumps,  some  of  them  worth  from  100  to  7000  or  8000  dol¬ 
lars,  and  in  veins.  A  considerable  amount  is  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United 
States. — (See  account  of  the  Minerals  generally  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  400  miles  long,  navigable  for  small 
vessels  thirty  miles;  Roanoke;  Pamlico,  navigable  for  thirty  miles;  Neuse;  Cape  Fear,  the 
largest  river  in  the  state,  280  miles  long  with  eleven  feet  of  water  to  Wilmington ;  tho 
Yadkift,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Great  Pcdce  in  South  Carolina;  and  tho  Catawba, 
which  also  passes  into  South  Carolina.  Tho  sluggishness  of  the  rivers  as  they  approach 
tho  sea,  and  the  sandy  character  of  the  coast,  cause  them  to  be  extensively  obstructed 
by  bars  at  their  mouths.  As  this  state  has  few  good  harbours,  much  of  its  commerce  is 
carried  on  through  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  Wilmington,  on 
Cape  Fear  river,  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the  state. 
Newborn,  on  the  Neuse,  thirty  miles  from  Pamlico  sound,  has  some  commerce.  Fa¬ 
yetteville,  at  tho  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  river,  has  considerable  trade. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trade. — The  exports  of  the  state,  in  1840,  amounted  in  value  to  387,484  dollars;  and  the 
imports  to  252,532  dollars.  There  were  four  commercial  houses  and  forty-six  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  151,300  dollars;  1068  retail  dry  goods 
and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  5,082,835  dollars;  432  persons  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  46,000  dollars;  213  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation, 
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who,  with  twenty-four  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  9000  dollars;  3784 
persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  213,502  dollars. — Official  Returns.  In 
1842  the  exports  amounted  in  value  to  334,650  dollars;  the  imports  to  187,404  dollars. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was 
1,413,242  dollars;  there  were  three  woollen  manufactories  and  one  fulling-  mill,  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  3900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9800  dollars;  twenty-five 
cotton  manufactories,  with  47,934  spindles,  employing  1219  poisons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  438,900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  995,300  dollars;  there  were  eight  furnaces, 
producing  968  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  forty-three  forges,  Ac.,  producing  963  tons  of  bar 
iron,  employing  468  persons,  and  a  capital  of  94,961  dollars;  two  smelting  houses,  employ¬ 
ing  thirty  persons,  and  produced  10,000  pounds  of  lead;  ten  smelting  houses  employed 
389  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  255,618  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9832 
dollars;  two  paper-mills,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  8785  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
5000  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  38,167  dollars,  and  straw  bon¬ 
nets  to  the  value  of  1700  dollars,  employing  142  persons,  and  a  capital  of  13,141  dollars; 
353  tanneries  employed  645  persons,  with  a  capital  of  271,979  dollars;  238  other  leather 
manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  185,387  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  76,163  dollars;  sixteen  potteries  employed  twenty-one  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  6260  dollars;  with  a  capital  of  1531  dollars;  eighty-nine  persons  manu¬ 
factured  machinery  to  the  value  of  43,285  dollars  ;  forty-three  persons  manufactured  hard¬ 
ware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1200  dollars;  698  persons  manufactured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  301,601  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  173,318  dollars;  323  flouring 
mills  produced  87,641  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  1830  persons,  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,552,096  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  1,670,228  dollars; 
vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  62,800  dollars;  223  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  35,002  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  57,980  dollars;  forty  persons  manufactured 
1085^small  arms;  fifteen  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value,  of  1083 
dollars;  276  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  58,336  dollars;  367  per¬ 
sons  manufactured  1,612,825  lbs.  of  soap,  148,546  lbs.  of  tallow-candles,  335  lbs.  of 
spermaceti  and  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  4754  dollars  ;  2802  distilleries  produced 
1,051,979  gallons,  and  with  breweries,  which  produced  17,431  gallons,  employed  1422 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  180,200  dollars;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone,  and  1822  wooden 
houses,  employed  1707  persons,  at  a  cost  of  410,264  dollars;  twenty-six  printing  offices, 
four  binderies,  twenty-six  weekly',  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicals, 
employed  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  55,400  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  was  3,838,900  dollars. — Official  Returns  for  1840. 

Education. — The  university  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  hill,  twenty-  jeven  miles 
west-north-west  from  Raleigh,  was  founded  in  1791.  Davidson  college,  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  was  founded  in  1837.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  158  students. 
There  were  in  the  state  141  academies,  with  4398  students,  632  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  14,937  scholars;  and  56,609  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

In  the  low  country  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  deno¬ 
minations.  In  the  elevated  country  west  are  many  Presbyterians.  The  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  each  about  20,000  communicants;  the  Piesbyterians  about  11,000.  The 
Episcopalians  have  a  bishop  and  twenty  ministers;  the  Lutherans  have  eighteen  ministers, 
thirty-eight  congregations,  and  1886  communicants.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Mora¬ 
vians,  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  he. 

Banks.— There  were  in  October,  1839,  in  this  state,  six  banks  and  branches,  with  a 
capital  of  1,500,000  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,165,857  dollars. — (See  Banks  generally 
of  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  railroad  extends  from  Wilmington  161 
miles  and  a  half  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  and  connects  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Roan¬ 
oke  railroad.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
railroad  extends  from  Raleigh  eighty-five  miles  to  Gaston,  on  the  Roanoke,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Petersburg,  Grenville,  and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  canal  connects 
Northwest  river,  six  miles,  with  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.  Weldon  canal  extends  twelve 
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miles  round  the  falls  of  the  Roanoke.  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  canal  extends  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Clubfoot,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  those  of  Harlow  creek,  near  Beaufort. — 
U.  S.  Gaz.  (Various  accounts.) 

The  receipts  of  the  railways  for  1843  amounted  to  122,108  dollars:  expenses,  70,176 
dollars;  receipts  by  steamboats,  104,066  dollars;  profits  on  both,  78,006  dollars. 

PniNcrrAL  Towns  and  Seai-chits. — There  are  no  large  towns,  nor  any  good  seaports 
in  North  Carolina. 

Wilmington,  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  Cape  Fear  river,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  enter  the  river,  and  ascend  to  the  town,  but  the  entrance  is 
dangerous.  Population,  in  1840,  4744.  Shipping,  18,232  tons. 

Fayetteville,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the 
head  of  uninterrupted  boat  navigation,  in  3.7  deg.  3  min.  north  latitude,  79  deg.  58  min. 
west  longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3532;  in  1830,  3868;  in  1840,  4285.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  100  feet  wide.  It  has  three  churches,  a  court  house,  two 
banks,  and  a  United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  Its  trade  is  in  grain,  flour,  tobacco, 
and  naval  stores,  and  is  considerable.  In  1 83 1 ,  a  most  disastrous  fire  destroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  place,  which  so  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  that  they  contributed  about  92,000  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The 
place  has  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  the  disaster.  There  were,. in  1840,  fifty-two 
stores,  capital  372,400  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  factories,  13,234  spindles,  one  flouring  mill, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  384,000  dollars. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Nkwiieiin,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Neusc  river,  thirty  miles  above 
Pamlico  sound.  In  1840,  it  contained  3690  inhabitants,  and  fifty-three  stores.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  1 5 1 ,650  dollars.  It  exports  rum,  pork,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  &c.  A  steam¬ 
boat  plies  to  and  from  Elizabeth  city. 

lii; A LTOKT  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  about  fourteen  feet 
of  water,  and  has  considerable  trade,  though  the  population,  in  1840,  consisted  only  of  1 100 
inhabitants,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  port  to  1974. 

Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neusc  river,  123  miles 
from  Newborn,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  most  navigable  part  of  the  river.  It  stands  in  a 
healthy  elevated  situation  ;  and  contained,  in  1840,  only  2240  inhabitants.  The  state 
house  is  a  superb  granite  edifice,  166  feet  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  massive 
granite  columns.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-three  stores,  capital  191,200  dollars;  four 
printing  offices,  two  binderies,  five  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  36,800  dollars.  The  former  state  house,  containing  a  marble  statue  of 
Washington,  by  Canova,  was  burnt  in  1831. 

Finances. — This  state  owes  no  public  debt. 

Slate  Revenue.  .  Stale  Expenditure. 

dollars.  dollars. 

Amount  on  band,  Nov.  1,  1812 .  29,002  General  assembly .  42,803 

Distribution  of  United  States’ land  fund  25,083  Judiciary .  27,482 

Direct  taxes  .  77,788  Executive  officers  and  expenses .  (1,573 

Hank  tax .  5,201  Interest  on  railroad  bonds .  42,884 

Miscellaneous .  788  Public  printing . . .  3,372 

- Contingencies .  2,325 


Total .  127,520 


Liter  an/  Fund  Ineome.  ].i/e-an /  Fund  Expenditure. 

dollars,  cts.  ’  dollars,  cts. 

Amount  on  band,  Nov.  I,  1812 .  57,008  30  Experimental  farm .  17,020  03 

Loans,  \c.,  repaid .  34,511  57  Common  schools  .  57,847  07 

United  States’ land  fund  .  23,147  14  Wilmington  railroad  bonds .  50,000  00 

Ilank  dividends  .  63,209  75  Purchase  of  bank  stock .  2,700  00 

Miscellaneous .  14,524  00  Expenses  of  literary  board .  054  30 

- Miscellaneous .  1,885  4G 

Total .  193,451  75  - 


!  Total . 130,407  70 

The  recripts  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Eund.^uring  the  year,  amounted  to  28,833  dollars 
07  rents  ;  the  disbursements  to  1748  dollars  3  rents ;  leaving  a  balance  on  band,  November  I, 


J 843,  of  27,040  dollars  00  rents. 
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Foreign  Commerce  of  North  Carolina  from  1791  to  1844. 


*  For  uiue  nioiitbfi,  ending  20lb  of  June. 


The  direct  foreign  trade  of  this  state  has  been  rapidly  declining  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to 
increase. — (See  General  and  Detailed  Account  of  the  Navigation,  Tonnage,  and  Trade  of 
the  United  States  hereafter.) 


V.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  is  bounded  north  by  North  Carolina;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic; 
and  south-west  from  Georgia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  river.  It  is 
between  32  deg.  2  mill,  and  35  deg.  10  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  78  deg.  21  min. 
and  83  deg.  30  mill,  west  longitude,  and  between  1  deg.  45  min.  and  G  deg.  15  min.  west 
from  Washington.  It  is  about  200  miles  long  and  125  miles  broad.  Its  area  comprises 
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about  25,000  square  miles,  or  16,000,000  square  acres.  The  population,  in'  1790,  was 
240,000  ;  iu  1800,  345,591;  in  1810,  415,115  ;  in  1820,  502,741  ;  in  1830,  581,458; 
in  1840,  594,398,  including  327,038  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  in  1840,  130,496 
were  white  males,  128,588  white  females;  3864  were  coloured  males,  4412  coloured 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  198,363;  in  commerce,  1958;  manufactures  and  trades, 
10,325  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  381  ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  348  ;  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  Ac.,  1481. 

This  state  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  districts,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Abbeville,  29,%)  1 ,  C.  Abbeville  ;  Anderson,  18,493, 
C.  -Anderson ;  Barnwell,  21,471,  C.  Barnwell;  Beaufort,  35,794,  C.  Coosawhatchic ; 
Charleston,  82,661,  C.  Charleston;  Chester,  17,747,  C.  Chester;  Chesterfield,  8574, 
C.  Chesterfield ville;  Colleton,  25,548,  C.Walterborough;  Darlington,  14,822,  C.  Darlington; 
Edgefield,  32,852,  C.  Edgefield;  Fairfield,  20,165,  C.  Winnsborougb;  Georgetown,  18,274, 
C.  Georgetown  ;  Greenville,  17,839,  C.  Greenville  ;  Horry,  5755,  C.  Conwaysborough  ; 
Kershaw,  12,281,  C.  Camden  ;  Lancaster,  9907,  C.  Lancaster;  Laurens,  21,584,  C.  Lau- 
rcnsville  ;.  Lexington,  12,111,  C.  Lexington  ;  Marion,  13,932,  C.  Marion  ;  Marlborough, 
8408,  C.  Bcnnettsville;  Newberry,  18,350,  C.  Newberry;  Orangeburg,  18,519,  C.  Orange¬ 
burg  ;  Pickens,  14,356,  C.  Pickens;  Richland,  16,397,  C.  Columbia;  Spartanburg,  23,699 
C.  Spartanburg  ;  Sumter,  27,892,  C.  Sumtervillc  ;  Union,  18,936,  C.  Unionvillc  ;  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  10,327,  C.  Kingstrec;  York,  18,383,  C.  Yorkvilic. 

Configuration  and  Soil. — The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  islands,  between 
which  and  the  shore  there  arc  navigable  passages  with  inlets  from  the  sea,  affording  great 
commerce  for  coasting  vessels.  The  mainland  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Lower  and 
Upper  country.  -The  low  country  extends  from  eighty  to  100  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  called  pme-barrens,  the  soil  being  unfit  for  agri¬ 
culture  :  these  low  lands  are  interspersed  with  marshes  and  swamps.  *1  he  banks  of  the 
large  rivers,  and  on  the  creeks,  .are  bordered  with  excellent  land,  producing  cotton  and  Indian 
corn  in  abundance,  'flic  marshes  and  swamps,  when  drained  and  cleared  of  the  canes, 
reeds,  cypress,  and  other  woods  and  shrubs,  are.  formed  into  productive  rice  plantations, 
'file  salt  marshes  on  the  sea-coast  arc  susceptible  of  being  transformed  into  good  arable 
lands ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  neglected.  Among  the  pine-barrens,  are  the  Savannas, 
which  naturally  produce  nothing  but  grass;  and  which  afford  tolerable  pasturage'. 

Between  the  Low  country  and  the  interior  region,  there  occurs  a  .succession  of  little 
sand-hills.  This  district,  sometimes  denominated  the  Middle  country,  continues  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  to  the  llidgr,  or  Upper  country,  the  ascent  to  which  is  sudden,  and  in  some 
places  abrupt.  The  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  occur  along  this  ridge.  The  low  grounds 
between  the  sand-hills  and  this  region  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasturage ;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  the  country  below  the  ridge'  is  barren,  and  scarcely  fit  for  cultivation. 
Beyond  tbe  ridge  a  beautiful  and  healthy  region  of  hills  and  dales,  and  streams  of  pure 
water,  extends  west  to  the  mountains.  This  whole  region  may  be  regarded  as  an  elevated 
table  land,  and  is  generally  fertile.  At  the  distance  of  220  miles  north-west  from  Charleston, 
the  land  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  the  country  rises  gradually  to 
tbe  mountainous  region  to  tbe  west,  where  the  great  Alleghany  range  passes  through  the 
state,  iu  several  ridges,  some  of  which  have  high  peaks.  Table  mountain,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these,  is  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  staple  productions  of 
the  state  are  cotton  and  rice,  great  quantities  of  which  are  exported.  Rice  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  in  1693,  ami  is  raised  only  in  the  Low  country,  where  the  land  can  bo  irrigated  by 
the  tide,  or  tbe  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities, 
but  it  lias  given  place  to  the  more  profitable  crop  of  cotton.  The  sea-island  cotton,  pro¬ 
duced  in  tbe  islands  along  the  shore,  is  of  a'  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great  demand. 
The  highlands  m  the  north-western  parts  of  tbe  state,  known  by  the  name  of  Hickory  and 
Oaklands,  are  described  as  fertile. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  ami  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  129,921 
horses  and  mules;  572,608  neat  cattle  ;  232,981  sheep;  878,532  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  396,364  dollars.  •  There  were  produced  968,354  buphcls  of  wheat ;  3967  bushels 
of  barley;  1,486,208  bushels  of  oats;  44,738  bushels  of  rye;  14,722,805  bushels  of  Indian 
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corn  ;  299,170  lbs.  of  wool ;  15,857  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,698,313  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  24,618 
tons  of  hay;  51,519  lbs.  of  tobacco;  60,590,860  lbs.  of  rice;  61,710,2741bs.  of  cotton; 
2080  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  30,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
577,810  dollars;  of  the  orchard,  52,27 5  dollars;  of  lumber,  537,684  dollars. —  Official 
Returns. 

Minerals. — The  minerals  in  this  state  arc  gold,  iron,  various  ochres,  marble,  limestone, 
and  some  lead,  potter’s  clay,  fuller’s  earth,  useful  fossils,  &c. 

Rivers. — The  great  Pedee  river,  450  miles  long,  rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  runs 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  for  1 30  miles.  The 
Santee,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Watcrce  and  the  Congarec,  rises  in  North  Carolina, 
and  has  a  sloop  navigation  for  about  130  miles.  The  Saluda  is  a  branch  of  the  Congarec. 
The  Edisto  is  navigable  for  large  boats  for  100  miles.  The  Savannah  washes  the  whole 
south-west  border  of  the  state,  and  is  a  noble  stream.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers, 
among  which  are  Cooper,  Ashley,  and  Combahee. —  U.  S.  Gas. 

Education. — The  most  important  literary  institution  in  this  state  is  the  College  of 
South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  founded  in  1804.  There  is  a  theological  seminary  connected 
with  the  institution.  It  had,  in  1840,  168  students.  Charleston  college  was  founded  in 
1785,  and  has  about  sixty-five  students.  There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  117  academies, 
or  grammar  schools,  with  4326  students ;  and  566  comm'on  and  primary  schools.  There 
were  20,615  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
~U.  S.  Gas. 

Religion. — The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
denominations.  At  the  commencement  of  1836,  the  Methodists  had  37,503  communicants; 
the  Baptists  had  314  churches,  226, ministers,  and  36,276  communicants;  the  Presbyterians 
had  ninety  churches,  seventy  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  fifty  churches,  one  bishop, 
and  forty-three  ministers.  The  Lutherans  had,  in  1840,  twenty- four  ministers,  thirty-four 
congregations,  and  1667  communicants.  There  are  a  few  congregations  of  Homan  Catho¬ 
lics,  Unitarians,  Friends,  Universalists,  and  Jews. 

Ranks. — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  were  fourteen  banks  and  branches  in 
this  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  11,584,355  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  4,439,404 
dollars.  The  state  debt  at  the  close  of  1840,  amounted  to  3,764,734  dollars. 

Trades. — There  were  forty-one  commercial  and  forty-one  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,668,050  dollars;  1253  retail  dry  goods  and  other 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  6, 64$, 736  dollars;  1057  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  100,000  dollars ;  125  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
with  forty-six  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  1 12,900  dollars ;  fifty- three 
persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  1617  dollars. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to  S)30,703 
dollars;  there  were  three  woollen  manufactories,  employing  six  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  1000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  4300  dollars  ;  fifteen  cotton  manufactories, 
with  16,355  spindles,  employing  570  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  359,000 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  617,450  dollars  ;  four  furnaces,  producing  1250  tons  of  cast 
iron,  and  nine  forges  producing  1165  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  248  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  113,300  dollars  ;  nvc  smelting  houses,  employing  sixty-nine  persons,  producing  gold  to 
the  value  of  37,418  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  40,000  dollars  ;  one  paper  manufactory, 
employing  thirty  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  20,800  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  30,000  dollars  ;  twenty  persons  produced  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  3750  dollars; 
ninety-seven  tanneries,  employing  281  persons,  and  a  capital  of  212,020  dollars;  243 
other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  109,472 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  45,662  dollars  ;  eight  potteries,  employing  forty-nine 
persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  19,300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  12*950  dollars; 
127  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  65,561  dollars  ;  twenty-six  persons  pro¬ 
duced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  13,465  dollars;  -120  persons  produced  carriages 
and  waggons  to  tho  value  of  180,270  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  132,690  dollars;  164 
flouring  mills  produced  58,458  barrels  of  flour,  which,  with  other  mills,  employed  2122 
persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,201,678  dollars,  nml  employing  a  capital  of 
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1,668,804  dollars';  1281  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  193,408 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  72,44.5  dollars  ;  168  persons  manufactured  586,327  lbs.  of  soap, 
and  68,01  libs,  of  tallow  candles;  251  distilleries  produced  102,288  gallons,  employing 
219  persons,  and  a  capital  of  14,342  dollars  ;  ships  and  vessels  were  constructed  to  the 
value  of  60,000  dollars;  241  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  28,155 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  133,600  dollars  ;  111  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1594  wooden 
houses  were  erected,  employing  2398  persons,  at  a  cost  of  1,527,576  dollars  ;  sixteen 
printing  offices,  and  seven  binderies,  three  daily,  twelve  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  news¬ 
papers,  and  four  periodicals,  employed  164  persons,  and  a  capital  of  131,300  dollars.  The 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  was  3,216,970  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Public  Works. —  South  Carolina  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvement. 
The  Santee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  the  Santee  river, 
and  was  finished  in  1 802,  at  a  cost  of  650,667  dollars.  Through  this  canal  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Santee  and  Congarcc  rivers,  a  boatable  communication  has  been  opened 
from  Charleston  to  Columbia.  Winyaw  canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  half  IV-urn  Win- 
yaw  bay  to  Kinlock  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Santee  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Catawba 
river  has  been  improved  by  five  short  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  eleven 
miles  and  a  half.  Saluda  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  Saluda  shoals  to  Granby  ferry, 
six  miles  and  a  quarter.  Besides ‘these,  there  are  three  other  osliort  canals,  to  avoid  the 
obstructions  of  falls  or  shoals  in  rivers. 

The  South  Carolina  railroad  commences  at  Charleston,  and  extends  1 35  miles  and  three- 
quarters  to  Hamburg.  This  road  was  commenced  in  1830  and  completed  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of 
1,750,000  dollars.  It  lias  since  been  sold  to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnatti,  and  Charleston 
Railroad  Company,  for  2,400,000  dollars,  paid  for  in  the  stock  of  tl;e  latter  company. 
The  entire  length  of  this  road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnatti  will  be  718  miles.  The 
llranehvillc  and  Columbia  lailroad  extends  from  Branehville,  on  the  South  Carolina  rail¬ 
road,  sixty-six  miles  to  Coin,  tibia.  This  is  to  form  apart  of  the  Charleston,  Louisville,  and 
Cincinnatti  railroad. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 


FINANCES. 

Statkmknt  of  the  Public  Debt,  1844. 


!  K30 


Object  of  (he  Lokiin. 


)  mid  Sub.  tu  I,.  C.  and  C.  It.  K.  Co. 


Amount  of  surplus  revenue  deposited  with  the  state,  1,051,422  dollars. 

Amount  of  loan  to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnatti,  and  Charleston  railroad,  guaranteed  by 
the  state,  2,000,000  dollars. 

“  It  is  highly  probable,”  says  Governor  Hammond,  “the  state  will  never  be  called  on  to 
refund  the  surplus  revenue,  though  her  liability  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  an 
estimate  of  her  debt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  guarantee  of  the  railroad  bonds  is  only 
nominal,  and  that  m  due  season  they  will  be  discharged  by  the  railroad  company.  1  there¬ 
fore  deduct  these  items,  in  stating  the  public  debt,  for  which  certain  und  early  provision 
must  lie  made,  at  3,500,000  dollars.” 

The  receipts  into  the  stute  treasury,  in  1813,  were  299,196  dollars  16  ccr.ts,  and  the 
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expenditures,  277,833  dollars  77  cents.  The  balance  in  the  treasury,  including  an  unex¬ 
pended  balance  of  previous  appropriations,  was  about  .57,000  dollars. 

Exclusive  of  domestic  productions  of  minor  consideration,  but  which  if  included  in  tho 
estimate,  would  swell  the  export  of  South  Carolilia,  to  at  least  13,000,000  dollars, 
Savannah  exported  the  last  year  : — 

1  -9r’l oq  f°rC‘f  •  \  bales  of  short  cotton. 

1 6,299  coastwise  3 
10,537  from  Darien. 

286,678  total  at  30  dollars  the  bale  ....  8,600,340  dollars. 

8, 108  Sea  islands,  at  75  dollars  the  bale  .  ...  608,000  „ 

50,000  casks  of  rice,  estimated  at  20  dollars  .  .  .1 ,000,000  , 


10,208,340 

The  exports,  therefore,  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  pass 
through  the  ports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  amount  in  the  aggregate,  to  23,208,340 
dollars. 

'  PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

CoT.UMmA,  the  capital  of  ti-o  coat »,  ij  but  a  small  town,  or  rather  village.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Congarco  river,  120  miles  north-north-west  of  Charleston.  Large  boats  ascend  tho 
river  to  the  place,  during  high  floods,  and  there  is  a  railroad  from  Charleston  to  this  place. 
The  population  of  the  whole  township,  in  1840,  only  amounted  to  3500  inhabitants. 

Gkoisgk  Town  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  west  side  of  Winawa  bay,  with  about 
2800  inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  which  admits  vessels  drawing  eleven  feet  depth  of  water. 
It  has  rather  an  active  trade.  In  1840,  the  tonnage  of  the  port  was  4415. 

Charleston  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Atlantic  states  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  the 
ninth  in  population  in  the  United  States,  and  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  farmed  by  the 
junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  It  is  in  32  deg.  47  min.  north  latitude,  and  79  deg. 
64  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich  ;  and  3  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It 
is  124  miles  south-south-east  from  Columbia  ;  118  miles  north-cast  from  Savannah;  590 
miles  south-south-west  from  Baltimore ;  780  miles  south  south-west  from  New  York  ;  540 
miles  south-south-west  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  16,359;  in  1800, 
A 8,7 11 ;  in  1810,  24,711;  in  1820,  24,780;  in  1830,  30,289  ;  in  1840,  29,261  ;  of  which 
14,673  were  slaves:  employed  in  commerce,  676;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1025;  in 
navigating  the  ocean,  292;  learned  professions,  226.  Academies  and  grammar  schools 
fourteen,  with  861  students  ;  thirteen  common  and  primary  schools,  with  574  scholars,  of 
which  568  were  at  tho  puhii;  charge.  Five  white  persons  over  twenty  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — Official  Returns. 

“  The  bay  formed  at  the  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  is  two  miles  wide,  and  ex¬ 
tends  south  of  east  seven  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  Atlantic,  below  Sullivan’s  island. 
Ashley  is  2100  yards  wide  opposite  the  town,  and  Cooper  is  1400;  and  both  are  deep  and 
navigable  for  large  vessels.  A  sand  bar  extends  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  but  Iins 
four  entrances,  the  deepest  of  which,  passing  very  near  Sullivan’s  island,  lias  seventeen  feet 
of  water  at  high-tide.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  Fort  Pinkney,  on  an  island  two  miles 
below  the  city,  end  by  Fort  Johnson  four  miles  below.  The  harbour  is  open  to  easterly 
winds,  and  storms  from  that  quarter  are  often  troublesome  to  the  shipping  at  the  wharfs. 
Tl>e  ground  oi'<  which  Charleston  is  built  is  raised  hut  about  seven  feet  above  high-tide,  so 
that  parts  of  the  city  have  been  overflowed,  when  the  wind  and  tide  have  combined  to  raise 
tiie  waters,  though  it  has  not  often  occurred.  The  streets,  which  are  from  thirty  -five  to 
seventy  feet  in  width,  extend  from  cast  to  west,  from  the  Cooper  to  the  Ashley  river,  and 
arc  intersected  by  others  at  nearly  right  angles,  running  from  north  to  south.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  while  others  are  of  wood,  many  of  them  painted  white,  which,  with 
the  profusion  of  foliage,  by  which  they  are  commonly  surrounded,  gives  them  a  beautiful 
Appearance.  The  bouses  arc  generally  elegant,  and  they  are  often  furnished  with  piazzas 
which  extend  to  tho  roof,  and  arc  ornamented  with  vines.  The  gardens  nro  adorned  with 
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orange,  peach,  and  other  trees,  and  a 'variety  of  shrubbery  ;  -while  the  streets  are  often  lined 
with  the  pride  of  India,  and  other  beautiful  trees.  Refinement  and  hospitality  characterise 
the  society  of  Charleston ;  the  city  is  considered  more  healthy  during  the  summer  months 
than  the  surrounding  country.  It  contains  twenty-four  churches : — five  Episcopal,  four  Pres¬ 
byterian,  four  Methodist,  three  Roman  Catholic,  two  Baptist,  two  German  Lutheran,  one 
French  Protestant,  one  Jews’  synagogue,  and  one  Bethel. 

“  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the  exchange,  a  court  house,  gaol,  two 
arsenals,  a  theatre,  two  college  nails,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  orphan 
asylum  accommodates  150  destitute  children.  The  literary  and  philosophical  society  has  a 
fine  collection  of  objects  in.  natural  history,  and  the  academy  of  fine  arts  possesses  some 
valuable  paintings.  The  city  library  contains  about  1 5,000  volumes. 

“  St.  Philips  parish,  or  the  neck,  virtually  a  part  of  the  city,  contains  a  population  of 
11,000;  it  is  adorned  with  plantations  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Moultrievillc,  on 
Sullivan’s  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  and  the  re¬ 
freshing  breezes  from  the  ocean  cause  it  to  be  much  resorted  to  from  the  city  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months.” —  U.  S  Gaz. 

Trade. — The  commerce  of  Charleston  is  extensive,  comprising  that  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  state.  Its  tonnage  in  1840  was  29,250. 

There  were,  in  1840,  twenty-seven  foreign  commercial  and  thirty-four  commission 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  3,563,750  dollars;  128  retail  stores,  capital  3,317,450  dollars; 
seven  lumber  yards,  capital  50,000  dollars;  three  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  with  a  total 
capital  of  334,000  dollars;  eight  printing-offices,  five  binderies,  three  daily,  three  weekly, 
and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  four  periodicals,  with  a  capital  of  120,000  dollars; 
eighty-four  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  twenty-six  wooden,  built  at  the  cost  of  927,700 
dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures  770,500  dollars. —  Official  lictiUrns. 

“  There  are  three  lines  of  packets  which  ply  between  this  city  and  New  York.  One 
line;  has  six  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place  every  five  days.  Another  consists  of 
eight  brigs,  one  of  which  sails  every  fourth  day.  There  is  another  line  consisting  of  six 
brigs.  A  canal  of  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  connects  the  harbour  with  the  Santee 
river.  A  railroad  extends  136  miles  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savannah. 

“  The  College  of  Charleston  has,  in  its  scientific  department,  sixty  students,  and  a 
library  of  3000  volumes.  There  are  in  the  city  twenty  churches,  of  which  the  Episco¬ 
palians  have  four,  the  Presbyterians  three,  the  Methodists  three,  the  Congrcgationalists 
two,  the  Roman  Catholics  two,  and  various  others.  There  are  six  -newspapers  published 
hero,  three  of  which  arc.  issued  daily,  one  semi-weekly,  and  two  weekly.  The  city  is  divided 
into  four  wards.” — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Charleston  exported  during  the  year  1839  : — 

coastwise  \  ba,cs  of  short  cotto,‘- 

288,369 

13,200  from  Georgetown. 

301,569  total,  at  30  dollars  the  bale .  9,047,070  dollars. 

19,310  bales  Sea  islands  at  75  dollars  .  .  .  .  1,458,250  „ 

100,000  tierces  of  rice,  at  20  dollars  .  .  ,  .  2,000,000  „ 


Total  value  .  .  .  12,505,320  „ 

In  1842,  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  to  foreign  parts  was  198,824,  and  coastwise 
70,782  bales.  George  Town  exported  12,617.  Total  exports,  282,224  bales. 
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Tariff  of  Commissions  and  Charges,  and  other  Regulations  of  Trade,  adopted  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


Commissions — Maximum  Hot  ft- 
On  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  produce  m 


On  drawiug  bills  for  the  sumo . 

On  the  purchase  and  shipment  of  produce,  either 
“ii  foreign  or  domestic  account,  with  funds  in 


On  guarantee  of  the  ea...~ . 

On  sales  of  domestic  consignments . . 

On  guarantee  of  the  same . 

On  remitting  the  proceeds  of  sales  in  produce . 

i:*tn  •"  Mis,  with  guarantee.. 

ills,  without  do . . 


On  procuring  freights  .. 

On  collecting  do . 

On  ship's  disbursements,  with  funds  in  hand  -  - 

Ditto  ditto  drawing  bills . 

For  endorsing  bills  of  exchange  (domestic) . 

-,s**'*  .1 —  (foreign)... 


delivered  up  mi  the  amount  of  invoice . 

For  forwarding  goods,  2ft  cents  per  nsekage 

On  effecting  insurance,  on  amount  insured . 

On  recovering  losses,  it  litigated . 

Ditto  ditto  without  htigamm .  if  under  ac¬ 
ceptance  . 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  if  not  under  acceptance _ 

On  collecting  money  by  power  of  attorney,  if  liti- 


without  litigation  . . 


.  „  vessels  In  distress,  where  tl—  „ . 

are  bonded,  lodged  In  the  custom -houso,  or 
stored,  and  afterwards  reshipped— on  amount  of 

iovoice,  (except  on  jewelry  Hurt  .pecie}  .  2 

On  jewelry  and  specie . . . 

On  collecting  lulls  of  *cchango . 

On  remitting  for  the,  ?mc  in  bills,  without  guarantee 
Jlcvixed.  October.  1813. 

The  shipping  charges  on  cotton  arc— 

Brokerage . , .  12|  cents  per  b 

Marking . 2 

Mending .  4 

,,  furnishing  bagging  and  twine  in  ,, 


Brokerage,  whole  casks  .. 


Marking  casks.,  half  casks,  t 
Drajagc,  whole  casks . 


And  storage,  while  awaiting  shipment,  of  8  cents  per 
week  on  bales,  and  whole  and  half  casks,  for  the  first  and 
last  weeks,  and  4  cents  for  the  Intermediate  weeks. 

On  all  other  goods,  the  charges  actually  paid  in  each 
particular  case.— Adopted,  October,  1843. 

Standard  of  Freights.  j 

When  vessols  arc  freighted  by  the  ton,  and  no  special! 
agreement  is  made  respecting  the  proportion  of  tonnage,  j 
the  following  standard  shall  regulate,  viz :  that  the  aiti- 
dec,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  ceniposo  a  ton,  to  equal  a  ion  I 
of  heavy  material'),  shall  be  in  Weight  as  follows  Coffee, 
in  casks,  1508  lbs.  nett ;  in  bags,  1830  lbs.  nett.  Cocoa,  in  | 
casks,  1120  lbs.  nett;  in  bags,  1307  His.  nett.  I’imetito,  ini 
casks,  952  lbs.  nett;  in  bags,  IlOOIbs.  nett,  All  heavy  I 
— ‘ . -  *  J-on,  2240  lbs.  nett.  All  heavy  1 


goods,  as  bar,  pig,  and  rod 
dye-woods,  rice,  sugar,  ‘  -  J 
nett.  Flour  ofljcwt 

kted)  taNov.fi  barrels.  Pitch,  tar,  and  lurpontiue,  of  the] 
capacity  of  32  gallons  each,  6  barrsls.  Oil,  wine,  brandy,  j 


. other  heavy  goods,  2210  lha. 

8  barrels.  Beef,  pork,  fish,  Ipic-  I 
turpentine,  of  the 


and  other  liquors,  reckoning  the  full  contents  of  casks,  200 
gallons.  Grain,  in  casks,  22  bushel*.  Saif  (in  casks),  line, 
30,  bushels,  coarse,  31  bushels.  Sea  coal,  2'i  bushels.  Ma¬ 
hogany,  square  timber,  plank,  hoards,  bale  goods,  and  dry 
goods,  in  casks,  boxes,  and  trunks,  40  cubic  feet.  Dried 
hides,  1120  lbs.  nett.  B aw  silk.  fiOtilhs.  nett.  Tobacco, 
ton,  1000  lb*,  nett.  Tobacco,  iu  hhds.,  1200  lbs.  nett.- 
Adoptrd,  March,  1813. 

Measurement  o  f  Goods. 


Adopted,  March,  1823. 
fosses  on  Goods  by  Fire,  $c.,  and  by  Had  Debts, 

Doss  of  goods  arising  from  fire,  robbery,  theft,  or  nvri- 
dent,  shall,  in  all  cases,  bo  borne  by  the  owner  thereof, 
unless  a  breach  of  orders  to  insure  has  been  made,  or  neg¬ 
ligence  and  inattention  practised  by  (ho  consignee  or  his 

bonnes  by  bad  debts,  in  the  sale  of  goods,  shall  always  bo 
borne  bv  the  owners,  unless  sold  contrary  to  written  ot- 

Adopted ,  March,  IH-13. 


m  of  2000  ibs.,  instead  of  2240 
y  the  short  thousand. — Adopted, 


Custom  as  to  the  Staple  Productions  of  South  Carolina. 
Kick.— The  standard  weight  of  a  hnriel  is  ijoo’bs.  nett. 

M .  *u ~  wharritiger  weighs  a  barrel,  the  torn  of  the 

a  draft  of  4  lbs.  per  barrel.  The  tare 


When  . 

is  ascertained  by  weighing  th 


e  hatreds  of  a  small  pnreol, 
•;rod.  The  purchaser  pays 
r  any  re-cooperage  after 

. „ - - _ _  _ a  special  agreement  is 

made  to  the  contrary. 

Cotton.— In  bags  and  Square  bales,  turn  of  the  scale, 
and  1  per  cent  draft,  but  no  tare  for  all  necessary  baling 
and  roping,  except  for  wooden  hoops,  the  actual  tare  of 
which  is  allowed.— A dapted,  March,  l"  '* 


Whet  shall  be  a  Dellccry  of  Goods  by  the  Master  of  n 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  law  on  the  subject,  tin 
Chamber  recommends  that  tb»-  fnilnwinw  hi 

adopted  by  all  iuterested 


notification  in  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  tho 
city,  or  other  nroper  notice,  ho  given  by  consignees  or 
agents  of  vessels,  at  what  time  a  vessel  will  be  ready  to 
.discharge,  and  at  what  wharf ;  stating,  also,  that  if  goods 
shall  be  landed,  and  not  taken  in  charge  by  the  entrance 
or  his  agent,  tho  master  or  agent  of  (he  vessel 

the  wharfinger,  wfit 

;  and  risk  of  i  #  _  . . .  . 

...  _  .itich  delivery  shall  be  solfieient  to  discharge  (he  mas¬ 
ter  from  ull  future  responsibility,  and  entitle  him  to  his 
freight-money. 

That  in  order  more  effectually  to  prevent  disputes  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  delivery  of  goods  from  alongside  the 
discharging  vessel,  it  bo  recommended  to  ships'  agents  to 
have  rospectirely,  a  clerk  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  to  re¬ 
cord  the  same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 
When  goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  a  drayman,  an  order 

which  shall  be  inserted  the  name  of  the  drayman,  and  tho 
number  of  his  licence. — Adopted,  Sth  of  February,  1339. 
Drafts  and'/ ares  to  he  allowed  (o  the  Purchasers  of  Im¬ 
ported  Articles  for  internal  consumption. 

Sugars,  in  hhds.,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  twelve 


20  lb*,  each,  fine. 

Sugars,  in  Hour  barrels,  one. half  per  i 
filled  iu  Charleston),  18  lb*,  earh  tare. 

Sugars,  iu  bogs  of  grass,  omsfiulf  per  c 
per  ivnt  lore. 
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Foreign  Commerce  of  South  Carolina,  from  1791  to  1844. 


VI.  GEORGIA. 

Geoiigia  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina;  north- cast  by  South 
Carolina;  east  by  the  Atlantic;  south  by  Florida;  and  west  by  Alabama,  it  is  between 
80  deg.  30  mill,  and  3/3  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  .50  min.  and  80  (leg. 
6  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  3  deg.  .52  min.  and  8-  deg.  47  min.  west  from 
Washington.  It  is  300  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  240  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west.  The  area  of  this  state  comprises  about  58,000  square  miles,  or  37,120,000  lliitiVh 
statitoaer  s  I  h  [  |  il  I  ,  in  1790,  was  82,584;  in  1800,  J(i2,(i8(i;  in  1810,252,138; 
in  1820,  348,989  ;  in  1830.,  510,507  ;  in  1810,  091,392,  of  which  280,944  were  (laves. 
There  were,  in  1840,  employed  in  agriculture,  209,283  ;  in  commerce,  2428  ;  in  maim- 
facturos  and  trades,  7984  ;  mining,  574  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  202  ;  navigating,  canals, 
rivers,  &v.,  352;  learned  professions,  1250. 
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This  state  is  divided  into  ninety-three  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows  : — Appling,  2052,  C.  llolmesville;  Baker,  4226,  C.  New¬ 
ton  ;  Baldwin,  7250,  C.  Millcdgevillc;  Bibb,  9802,  C.  Macon ;  Bryan,  3182,  C.  Bryan; 
Bullock,  3102,  C.  Statesborougli  ;  Burke,  13,176,  C.  Waynesborough  ;  Butts,  5308, 
C.  Jackson  ;  Camden,  6075,  C.  Jcft’ersonton  ;  Campbell,  5370,  C.  Campbellton  ;  Carroll, 
5252,  C.  Carrollton;  Cass,  9390,  C.  Casville  ;  Chatham,  18,801,  C.  Savannah;  Chattooga, 
3438,  C.  Summerville;  Cherokee,  5895,  C.  Canton;  Clarke,  10,522,  C.  Athens;  Cobb, 
7539,  C.  Marietta;  Columbia,  11,356,  C.  Applington  5  Coweta,  10,364,  C.  Newnan  ; 
Dade,  1364,  C.  Trenton;  Decatur,  5872,  C.  Bainbridge;  De  Kalb,  10,467,  C.  Decatur; 
Dooly,  4427,  C.  Vienna;  Early,  5444,  C.  Blakeley;  Effingham,  3075,  C.  Springfield; 
Elbert,  11,125,  C.  Elbcrton ;  Emanuel,  3129,  C.  Swainsborough ;  Fayette,  6191, 
C.  Fayetteville;  Floyd,  4441,  C.  Borne  ;  Forsyth,  5639,  C.  Cununing  ;  Franklin,  9886, 
C.  Carnesville  ;  Gilmer,  2536,  C.  Ellejay  ;  Glynn,  5302,  C.  Brunswick  ;  Greene,  1 1,690, 
C.  Greensborough  ;  Gwinnett,  10,804,  C.  Lawreneeville  ;  Habersham,  7961,  C.  Clarks¬ 
ville;  Hall,  7875,  C.  Gainesville;  Hancock,  9659,  C.  Sparta;  Harris,  13,933,  C.  Hamilton; 
Heard,  5329,  C.  Franklin;  Henry,  1 1,756,  M'Donough ;  Houston,  971 1,  C.  Perry;  Irwin, 
2038,  C.  Irwinvillc;  Jackson,  8522,  C.  Jefferson ;  Jasper,  11,111,  C.  Monticello ;  Jefferson, 
7254,  C.  Louisville  ;  Jones,  10,065,  C.  Clinton  ;  Laurens,  5585,  C.  Dublin  ;  Lee,  4520, 
C.  Starkcviile  ;  Libert)’,  7241,  C.  Ilinesville  ;  Lincoln,  58 95,  C.  Lineolnton  ;  Lowndes, 
5574,  C.  Troupsville;  Lumpkin,  5671,  C.  Dahloncga;  Macon,  5045,  C.  Lanier;  Madison, 
4510,  C.  Danielsville  ;  Marion,  4812,  C.  Tazewell;  MMntosh,  5360,  C.  Darien;  Meri¬ 
wether,  14,132,  C.  Greenevillc  ;  Monroe,  16,275,  C.  Forsyth;  Montgomery,  1616, 
C.  Mount  Vernon;  Morgan,  9121,  C.  Madison;  Murray,  4695,  C.  Spring  Place;  Muscogee, 
1 1,699,  C.  Columbus; .Newton,  11,628,  C.  Covington;  Oglethorpe,  10,868,  C.  Lexington; 
Paulding,  2556,  C.  Van  Wart;  Pike,  9176,  C.  Zebulon;  Pulaski,  5389,'  C.  llawkinsville; 
Putnam,  10,260,  C.  Eatonton;  Rabun,  1912,  C.  Clayton;  Randolph,  8276,  C.  Cuthbert; 
RicL.iond,  11,932,  C.  Augusta  ;  Scriven,  4794,  C.  Jaeksonboro  ;  Stewart,  12,933, 
C.  Lumpkin  ;  Sumpter,  5759,  C.  Americus  ;  Talbot,  15.627,  C.  Talbotton  ;  Talliaferro, 
5190,  C.  Crawfordsville  ;  Tatnall,  2724,  C.  Reidsville  ;  Telfair,  2763,  C.  Jacksonville  ; 
Thomas,  6766,  C.  Thomasvillc;  Troup,  15,733,  C.  Lagrange;  Twiggs,  8422,  C.  Marion; 
Union,  3152,  C.  Blairsville  ;  Upson,  9408,  C.  Thomaston  ;  Walker,  (>572,  C.  Lafayette; 
Walton,  10,209,  C.  Monroe;  Ware,  2323,  C.  Waresborough  ;  Warren,  9789,  C.  War- 
renton;  Washington,  10,565,  C.  Sandcrsville;  Wayne,  1258,  C.  Wayne;  Wilkes,  10,148, 
C.  Washington;  Wilkinson,  6842,  C.  Irwinton. 

Soil  and  Agriculture. — For  an  average  of  about  seven  miles  distance  from  the  main 
land  the  sea  islands,  intersected  by  inlets,  communicating  with  each  other,  form  a  well 
sheltered  inland  navigation  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  along  the  whole  coast.  These 
islands  consist  of  salt  marsh,  and  land  of  a  gray  rich  soil,  which  produces  the  well-known 
sea-island  cotton.  The  natural  growth  of  this  soil  is  pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak.  'file 
principal  islands  are  Tybce,  Ossahaw,  St.  Catharines,  Sapelo,  St.  Simons,  and  Cumberland. 
The  soil  oi.  the  main  land,  for  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast,  consists  of  salt  marsh. 
Beyond  which  there  is  a  narrow  margin  of  land,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  islands;  and 
further  back  the  pine-barrens  commence,  interspersed  with  numerous  inland  swamps,  on 
the  verge  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.  These  are  partially  or  wholly  overflowed  at  the  return 
of  the  tide,  and  constitute  the  rice  plantations.  The  pine-barrens  extend  from  sixty  to 
ninety  mi’ os  from  the  coast.  “  Beyond  this  commences  the  region  of  sand  hills,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  wide,  interspersed  with  fertile  tracts,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  of  the 
rivers.  The  part  of  the  state,  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  is  called  the  Upper  country, 
and  has  generally  a  strong  and  fertile  soil,  often  inclining  to  a  red  colour,  and  further  back, 
mixed  with  a  deep  black  mould,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  other 
kinds  of  grain.  Black  walnut  and  mulberry  trees  grow  abundantly  in  this  soil.  The 
forests  also  produce  oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  cedar.  The  fruits  are,  melons,  figs,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pears,  and  peaches.  The  pine-barrens  produce 
grapes  of  a  largo  size  and  excellent  flavour.  The  country  on  the  north,  near  the  boundary 
of  Tennessee,  becomes  mountainous.” — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,  157,540 
Lories  and  mules  ;  88  1,41  }  neat  cattle  ;  267,107  sheep  ;  1,457,755  swine  ;  poultry  to  tins 
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value  of  449,623  dollars.  There  were  produced  1,801,830  bushels  of  wheat;  12,979 
bushels  of  barley  ;  1,610,030  bushels  of  oats  ;  60,693  bushels  of  rye  ;  20,903,122  bushels 
of  Indian  corn;  371,303 lbs.  of  wool;  19,799 lbs.  of  wax;  1,21 1,366 lbs.  of  potatoes; 
16,969  tons  of  hay  ;  ten  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  162,894  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  12,384,732  lbs. 
of  lice;  163,392,396  lbs.  of  cotton;  2992  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons;  329,744  lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  605,172  dollars;  and  of  the  orchard,  156,122  dollars; 
of  lumber,  114,050  dollars.  There  were  made,  8647  gallons  of  wine.  The  staple  com¬ 
modities  are  cotton  and  rice,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. —  Official  Returns. 

Minerals.  —  Copper  and  iron  have  been  found  in  this  slate,  and  there  arc  several 
valuable  mineral  springs,  but  much  the  most  valuable  mineral  production  is  gold,  which  is 
found  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  in  considerable  quantities. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — In  1840,  there  were  four  commercial  and  eighty-two  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,543,500  dollars  ;  1716  retail  dry-goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  7,361,838  dollars;  442  persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  75,730  dollars;  194  persons  were  employed  in  internal  transporta¬ 
tion,  who,  with  seventeen  butchers,  packers,  he.,  employed  a  capital  of  !2,885^dolIars. 

\  Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  goods  wa*s  1,467,630 
dollars.  There  was  one  woollen  manufactory  employing  ten  persons,  producing  articlesto 
the  value  of  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2000  dollars;  nineteen  cotton  iactorios,  with 
42,589  spindles,  employing  779  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  304,342  dollars, 
employing  a  capital  of  573,835  dollars;  fourteen  furnaces,  producing  494  tons  of  cast  iron, 
employing  forty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,000  dollars;  130  smelting  houses  employed 
405  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  121,881  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 9,343 
dollars;  fifty-five  persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  22,761  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  7950  dollars;  132  tanneries  employed  437  persons,  and  a  capital  of  127,739 
dollars;  102  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &e.,  produced  articles  to  the  value 
of  123,701  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  60,932  dollars;  six  potteries,  employing  twelve  persons, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  2050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  790  dollars  ;  184  persons 
produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  131,238  dollars  ;  nineteen  persons  produced  hardware 
and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  7866  dollars ;  555  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  148,655  dollars  ;  2633  persons  made  7 Ci  4,528  lbs.  o(  son]),  and  II  1,066  lbs.  of 
tallow  candles,  with  a  capital  of  27,126  dollars;  393  distilleries  produced  126, 746  gallons, 
which,  with  twenty-two  breweries,  employed  218  persons,  and  a  capital  ol  28,606  dollars; 
461  perrons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  249,065  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  93,820  dollars  ;  114  flouring  mills  produced  55, 1 58  barrels  of  (lour,  and,  with 
other  mills,  employed  1581  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1 ,268,715  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  1,491,973  dollars;  ninety-five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value 
of  49,780  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  29,090  dollars;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone  houses,  and 
2591  wooden  houses,  were  built  by  2274  persons,  at  a  cost  ot  693, 1 16  dollars;  twenty-four 
printing  offices,  and  five  binderies,  fire  daily,  five  semi- weekly,  and  twenty-four  weekly 
newspapers,  and  six  periodicals,  employed  157  persons,  and  a  capital  of  13  4,400  dollars. 
The  whole  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  2,899,565  dollars. —  Official 
Returns. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Georgia  is  generally  mild.  In  the  low  country  it  is  unhealthy 
during  the  mouths  of  July,  August,  and  September,  excepting  portions  of  the  islands;  but 
the  Upper  country  is  salubrious  and  healthy.  Snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  cattle  subsist  with 
very  little  food  but  what  they  obtain  from  the  woods  and  savannas. —  U.  <8.  Gaz. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  are — the  Savannah,  600  miles  long,  bounding  the  state  on  the 
north-east,  navigable  for  ships  seventeen  miles  to  Savannah,  and,  a  part  of  the  year,  for 
steamboats,  250  miles  to  Augusta;  the  Altamaha,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessels, 
twelve  miles,  to  Darien,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmulgec  ;  and 
is  navigable  for  sloops  of  thirty  tons,  by  the  former,  to  Dublin,  300  miles  from  the  ocean  ; 
the  Ogcche,  200  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  sloops  for  forty  miles  ;  Flint  river,  which 
rises  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course  of  more  than  200  miles,  joins 
the  Chattahoochee,  forming  the  Appalaehiocola;  the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  west  border  of 
the  state,  which  is  navigable  300  miles  by  steamboat  to  Columbus  ;  the  St.  Mary  s  river, 
in  tlio  south-west  part  of  the  state,  rises  in  Okciinokee  swamp  and  is  navigable,  seventy 
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miles,  for  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water.  Okefinokcc  swamp  is  about  1 80  miles 
in  circumference,  and  lias  within  it  several  fertile  islands. —  U.  8.  Gas. 

Education.— Tlie  University  of  Georgia,  is  located  at  Athens,  and  is  designed  to  have 
an  academic  branch  in  each  county.  A  few  only  of  these  have  been  opened.  It  was 
founded  in  1 788,  and  has  been  well  endowed.  In  this  institution  and  its  branches,  there 
were,  in  1840,  622  students.  There  were  in  the  state,  176  academies  or  grammar  schools, 
with  7878  students  ;  and  601  common  or  primary  schools,  with  15,561  scholars.  There 
were  30,717  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor 

Religion. — The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
denominations.  In  1835,  the  Baptists  had  583  churches,  298  ministers,  and  41,810  com¬ 
municants;  the  Methodists,  eighty  travelling  preachers,  and  25,005  white,  and  8436  coloured 
communicants;  the  Presbyterians,  seventy -five  churches,  forty-five  ministers,  and  4882 
communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians,  four  ministers ;  the  Protestant  Methodists,  twenty  con¬ 
gregations,  and  fifteen  ministers.  Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of  Christians,  Homan 
Catholics,  Lutherans,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

Banks. — In  1840,  this  state  had  thirty-seven  hanks  and  branches,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  15,1 19,219  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,017,348  dollars.  At  the  close  of  1840, 
the  state  debt  amounted  to  500,000  dollars. — (See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

J'nblic  l  forks. — This  state  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  The 
Savannah  and  Ogeechec  canal  extends  sixteen  miles,  from  Savannah  to  Ogeechce  river, 
completed,  in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  165,000  dollars.  The  Brunswick  canal  extends 
from  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha,  twelve  miles  to  Brunswick,  at  a  cost  of  500,000  dollars. 
— U.  S.  Gas. 

The  Georgia  railroad  extends  from  Augusta,  165  miles,  to  Dc  'Kalb  county.  The 
Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Georgia  railroad  thirty-three  miles  to  Athens.  Cost  of 
the  whole,  including  the  Athens  branch,  3,300,000  dollars.  The  Western  and  Atlantic 
railroad  continues  the  Georgia  railroad  from  De  Kalb  county,  140  miles,  to  Chattanooga, 
on  Tennessee  river,  at  a  cost  of  2, 130,000  dollars.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from 
Savannah,  197  miles,  to  Macon,  estimated  to  cost  2,300,000  dullars.  The  Monroe  rail¬ 
road  extends  from  Macon,  101  miles,  to  Whitehall.  The  Ocmulgee  and  Flint  river 
railroad,  seventy-six  miles  in  length,  is  designed  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  these 
rivers,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. — (See 
Public  Works  of  United  Slates  hereafter.) 

FRIXCIPAI,  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

ArorsTA  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Savannah  river,  ninety-six  miles  from 
Milledgeville,  120  miles  north-west  from  Savannah.  Population,  in  1830,  4000;  in  1840, 
6403.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  built  chiefly  of  brick.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
rnriit  angles,  and  arc  ornamented  with  trees..  It  has  a  city  hall,  court  house,  gaol,  theatre, 
arsenal,  hospital,  and  a  female  asylum  ;  seven  churches — one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Homan  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  African.  It  is 
connected  wiih  Charleston  and  Milledgeville  by  railroad.  The  back  country’  is  fertile.  Its 
trade  is  active,  and  it' sends  a  great  amount  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  produce,  down 
the  river  to  Savannah.  In  1840,  it  contained  twelve  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade, 
capital  245,000  dollars;  265  stores,  capital  1,281,870  dollars;  two  furnaces,  two  printing 
offices,  two  daily,  four  weekly,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicals.  Capital 
in  manufactures",  44,500  dollars. —  Official  Returns,  U.  .S'.  Gaz. 

Columbus,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation;  immediately  below  the  falls  on  the  river,  which  descends  111  feet  in  a  distance 
of  four  miles  above.  It  is  situated  300  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  with 
Flint  river,  and  430  miles  above  Appalachicola  bay.  The  liver,  under  the  falls,  is  only 
354  feet  wide,  below  which  it  widens  to  250  yards.  'Jhe  town  is  elevated  sixty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  river,  and  covers  1200  acres.  Two  streets  running  parallel  with 
the  river,  arc  165  feet  wide;  six  others  are  132  feet  wide.  These  are  intersected  by 
twelve  other  streets,  at  right  angles,  which  are  ninety-nine  feet  wide.  It  contained,  in 
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1 840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  market  house,  five  churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal, 
one  Uaptist,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  — 100  stores,  about  700  dwellings. 
There  is  a  flouring  mill,  and  various  mills  and  manufactories  on  the  river.  From  thirteen 
to  fifteen  steamboats  navigate  the  river,  and  steamboats  ply  to  New  Orleans.  A  steam¬ 
boat  drawing  five  feet  of  water  can  ascend  to  this  place  at  any  season.  A  bridge  from 
the  town  crosses  the  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  opposite  bank  in  Alabama.  Population,  in 
1842,  about  4000.  There  were,  in  1840,  six  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  80,000 
dollars;  106  retail  stores,  capital  478,000  dollars;  three  printing  ollices,  three  weekly 
newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  39,800  dollars.  Population, 
3114. — Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Darien,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Altamaha  river,  twelve  miles  above  the  bar, 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  Simon’s  sound.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  academy,  a 
Presbyterian  church,  a  bank,  and  a  printing  office.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton. 
The  bar  has  over  it  fourteen  feet  depth  of  water.  The  Oconee  branch  of  the  Altamaha  has  a 
steamboat  navigation  to  Milledgeville  ;  and  the  Ocmulgec  branch  is  navigable  to  Macon  ; 
so  that  Darien  forms  the  focus  of  the  trade  of  the  central  parts  of  the  state. 

Macon,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Ocniulgee  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  navigation. 
A  great  quantity  of  cotton  wool  is  shipped  at  this  town  ;  and  about  twelve  steam-vessels, 
and  several  tow-boats,  See.,  employed  in  the  trade.  In  1822,  there  was  only  one  lmt  in 
this  place.  In  1840,  there  were  nine  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  75,000  dollars; 
eighty-two  retail  stores,  capital  785,000  dollars ;  nine  timber  yards,  building  vards,  &c. 
Population,  3927. 

Milekogevilef.,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Oconee  river,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  ;  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  2095  inhabitants,  and  some  trade. 

Savannah,  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Savannah  river, 
seventeen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  32  deg.  8  min.  north  latitude  and  81  deg.  10  min.  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  4  deg.  10  min.  west  from 'Washington.  It  is  118  miles 
south-west  from  Charleston;  123  miles  south-east  from  Augusta;  158  miles  cast-south-east 
from  Milledgeville;  662  miles  south-by-west  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810, 
was  5195;  in  1820,  7523;  in  1830,  7776;  in  1840,  11,214— of  which  4694  were  slaves. 
There  were  employed  in  commerce,  604;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  707;  navigating  the 
ocean,  canals,  ike.,  241  ;  learned  professions,  131. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide. 
It  was  formerly  considered  unhealthy,  supposed  to  arise  chiefly  from  tlie  rice  grounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  this  supposition  the  citizens  subscribed  70,000  dollars  to  induce 
the  owners  of  the  plantations  to  substitute  a  dry  for  a  wet  cultivation,  by  which  the  health 
of  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  much  improved.  This  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  streets,  many  of  them  wide,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  There  are  ten  public  squares,  containing  two  acres  each,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  These  squares,  and  many  of  the  streets,  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  with  the  “  Pride  of  India.”  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  On  the  east 
and  west  are  marshes ;  and  a  pine-barren  extends  two  miles  to  the  south. 

It  has  a  good  harbour.  Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  wharfs 
of  the  city,  and  larger  vessels  come  up  to  Fathom  hole,  three  miles  below.  The  city  is 
defended  by  Fort  Wayne  on  the  east  side,  and  by  Fort  Jackson  at  Fathom  hole,  three 
miles  below.  Much  of  the  trade  of  Georgia  centres  in  Savannah — the  principal  articles  of 
which  are  cotton  and  rice.  Twenty  steamboats  of  a  large  size,  and  fifty  steam  tow-boats, 
navigate  the  river.  On  Tybco  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  lighthouse.  One 
line  of  packets,  consisting  of  two  ships  and  four  brigs, 'one  vessel  sailing  from  cnch  place 
weekly — and  another,  consisting  of  six  brigs,  ply  between  this  place  and  New  York.  The 
Savannah  furnishes  great  facilities  for  internal  trade,  and  this  river  is  connected  to  the 
Ocmulgee  by  a  canal  sixteen  miles  long,  which  terminates  at  Savannah. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

There  are  an  exchange  and  two  banks.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
1 7,930.  There  were,  in  the  same  year,  two  foreign  commercial  and  fifty  commission  houses, 
with  a  capital  of  943,500  dollars;  191  retail  stores,  capital  855  190  dollars;  eight  lumber 
yards,  capital  49,000  dollars ;  paints,  drugs,  Ac.,  capital  35,800  dollars  ;  three  brick  and 
forty-five  wooden  houses  built,  cost  138,100  dollars  ;  four  printing  offices,  two  binderies, 
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three  daily,  three  weekly,  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  capital  22,000  dollars.  Total 
capital  in  manufactures,  10.1,400  dollars. — Official  Returns. 


Foreign  Commerce  of  Georgia  from  1791  to  1844. 


FINANCES. 

Total  amount  received  by  the  mate  in  1843 .  3U.005.2D 

Total  amutiuf  eXDended . , . . . .  2(37,764.11 

Principal  items  of  Expenditure. 

Salaries  of  excise  officers  . . 

Miscellaneous  expenres  of  executive . 

Salaries  of  the  judiciary . 

Pay  of  the  legislature  . 

Interest  on  state  debt  . 


20S  B^UnceVom  1842  .  wjwioo 

03,348  Miscellaneous  .  81,378.00 


Whole  amount  of  state  debt 
Annual  Interest  on  this  debt 
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VII.  FLORIDA. 

The  territory  of  Florida  is  bounded  north  by  Alabama  and  Georgia  ;  east  by  the 
Atlantic  ;  south  and  west  bv  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  lies  between  25  deg.  and  31  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  and  87  deg.  and  44  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
3  deg.  and  10  deg.  44  min.  west  from  Washington,.  It  is  about  38.)  miles  long,  and 
from  fifty  miles  to  250  miles  wide,  comprising  an  area  of  57,000  square  miles,  or  37,000,000 
British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  34,723  ;  in  1840,  54,477,  of  which 
16,456  were  white  males,  11,487  were  white  females  ;  free  coloured  persons,  males  398  ; 
free  coloured  persons,  females  419;  slaves,  males  13,083;  slaves,  females  12,679.  Em¬ 
ployed  in  agriculture,  12,117;  in  commerce,  481  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1177  ; 
navigating  the  ocean,  435;  navigating  canal  and  rivers,  118;  learned  professions  and 
engineers,  204. 

Florida  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  arc  as  follows  :  ff'esl  Florida — Escambia,  3993,  C.  Pensacola  ;  Walton, 
1461,  C.  Euchec  Anna.  Middle.  Florida — Gadsden,  5992,  C.  Quincy ;  Hamilton,  1464, 
C.  Jasper;  Jefferson,  5713,  C.  Monticello;  Leon,  10,713,  C.  Tallahassee;  Madison,  2644,  C. 
Madison.  Fast  Florida — Alachua,  2282,  C.  Newmansville  ;  Columbia,  2102,  C.  Lancas¬ 
ter  ;  Duvall,  4156,  C.  Jacksonville:  Hillsborough,  452,  C.  Fort  Brooks;  Leigh  Reed, 
73,  C.  New  Smyrna  ;  Nassau,  1892,  C.  !J.  Nassau  ;  St.  John’s,  2694,  C.  St.  Augustine. 
South  Florida — Dado,  446,  C.  Key  Liscayuue  ;  Monroe,  688,  C.  Key  West.  Appa¬ 
lachicola  District — Calhoun,  1142,  C.  St.  Joseph;  Franklin,  1030,  C.  Appalachicola  ; 
Jackson,  4681,  C.  Marianna;  Washington,  859,  C.  Roche’s  Bluff. 

Soil. — The  country  is  generally  low  and  the  surface  undulating-,  except  where  swamps 
and  numerous  lakes  occur.  There  are  no  mountains  or  high  hills.  A  large  portion  is 
covered  with  pine  trees,  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  without  brush 
or  underwood,  but  producing  grass  and  flowers.  The  borders  of  the  streams  are  usually 
skirted  with  hammocks,  or  clumps  of  hard  wood  covered  with  grape  and  other  vines.  A 
great  part  of  Florida  consists  of  pine-barrens,  and  a  very  poor  soil ;  but  there  are  many 
extensive  tracts  of  table  laud,  gentle  elevations,  and  swamp,  of  the  richest  soil,  well  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  The  barrens 
afford  extensive  grazing  land,  usually  intersected  with  streams  of  pure  water.  Many 
parts  of  the  territory  abound  in  yellow  pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak  timber.  Majestic 
cedars,  ehesnuts,  magnolias,  with  their  large  white  flowers,  and  cypresses,  with  a  straight 
stem  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet  are  found.  The  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  and  date,  are 
among  the  fruits  of  Florida.  Cotton  forms  the  chief  agricultural  production.  The  penin¬ 
sula,  which  constitutes  the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  presents  a  singular  alternation 
of  savannas,  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass-ponds,  called  altogether  the  “  everglades,1' 
which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for  200  miles  north  of  Cape  Sable,  and  are 
drained  northwardly  by  the  St.  John’s  river.  The  sea  coast  of  Florida,  especially  towards 
the  south,  is  low  and  dangerous  ;  shoals  extend  far  into  the  sea.  Several  low  islands  lie 
off  the  coast.  The  “Florida  Keys”  have  always  been  tho  dread  of  mariners,  and  many 
vessels  arc  annually  wrecked  among  these  islands  and  along  the  coasts.  There  are  few, 
or  rather  no  good  harbours  on  tho  Atlantic  coast. 

Harbours. — There  are  many  bays  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  form 
good  harb-mrs;  the  principal  of  which  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  Choctawhatchee,  St. 
Joseph’s,  Appalachicola,  Appalachee,  Tampa,  Carlos,  and  Gallivans.  On  the  eastern 
side,  rivers,  inlets,  and  sounds,  afford  harbours  for  coasting  vessels.  The  principal  capes 
are  Canaveral,  Florida,  Sable,  at  the  southern  extremity,  Roman’s,  and  St.  Bias.  There 
arc  many  islands  scattered  along  the  coast,  particularly  a  cluster  off  the  southern  extremity, 
denominated  the  Florida  Keys,  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  200  miles.  Key  West,  on 
one  of  these,  named  Thompson’s  island,  is  a  naval  station,  has  a  good  harbour,  which  is 
well  sheltered,  and  admits  the  largest  vessels. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce. — There  were  in  this  territory,  in  1840,  12,043 
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horses  and  mules  ;  1 18,081  neat  cattle  ;  7198  sheep;  92,680  swine  ;  poultry,  valued  at 
61,007  dollars.  There  were  produced  412  bushels  of  wheat;  13,829  bushels  of  oats; 
898,974  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  264,617  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  7285  lbs.  of  wool;  1197 
tons  of  hay  ;  124  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  75,274  lbs.  of  tobacco;  481,420  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
12, 146,533  lbs.  of  cotton;  275,317  lbs.  of  sugar.  Value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  to  23,094  dollars;  and  of  the  orchard,  amounted  to  1035  dollars. —  Official 
Itc/urns. 

Trades  and  Manufactures. — There  were  twenty-three  commercial  and  twenty-one 
commission  houses  in  tile  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  542,000  dollars  ;  239  retail 
drygoods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  1,240,380  dollars  ;  ninety-two  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  64,050  dollars;  sixty-seven  persons  were  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  dollars.  Home-made  or  family  articles  manufac¬ 
tured  to  the  value  of  20,205  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
1500  dollars  ;  three  tanneries  employed  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  14,500  dollars; 
ten  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  ike,.,  manu\  etured  articles  to  the  value  of 
6200  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  4250  dollars  ;  136  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  37.6(H)  dollars  ;  fifteen  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  1 1,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5900  dollars  ;  sixty-two  grist  mills,  sixty-five  saw  mills, 
and  two  oil  mills,  employed  410  persons,  and  produced  to  the  value  of  189,650  dollars, 
wirii  a  capital  of  488,950  dollars.  Ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  14,100  dollars.  The 
whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  was  669,490  dollars. —  Official 

Hirers. — “  The  principal  river  on  the  eastern  side  is  the  St.  John’s,  which  rises  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  coast,  and  (lows  northwardly  in  a  very  circuitous  course  through  several 
lakes.  It  is  often  from  three  to  five  miles  wide,  and  at  other  times  not  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 
It  passes  through  a  fine  healthy  country,  and  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  enter  Lake 
tieorge  and  Hun’s  lake,  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  which  has  a.  bar  of  twclvo  feet,  where  it 
is  only  one  mile  wide.  The  Appalaehicola  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Chattahoochee . 
and  Flint  rivers,  about  100  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  which  place  vessels  drawing 
eight  feet  of  water  can  proceed.  The  other  principal  rivers  arc  the  Escambia,  Suwance, 
Witldaeoochee,  Oscilla,  Oekloeony,  and  Choctawhatchoc.  Rivers  sometimes  start  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  which  seem  to  come  from  subterranean  reser¬ 
voirs,  and  sometimes  suddenly  sink  into  the  ground  and  disappear.” — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Education. — This  territory  has  no  college.  There  were,  in  1840,  eighteen  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  732  students,  and  fifty-one  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
925  scholars,  and  1 303  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor 

IMiffion. — The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have 
each  a  few  congregations  and  ministers. 

Banlts. — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  the  district  had  five  banks  and  branches,  with 
an  •  aggregate  capital  of  3,976,121  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  418,778  dollars.  At  the 
close  of  1 840,  the  debt  of  the  territory  amounted  to  3,900,000  dollars. 

Public.  Works. — A  railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee,  twenty-two  miles,  to  St.  Mark’s. 
One  also  extends  from  Lake  Wicomico,  twelve  miles,’  to  St.  Joseph,  and  another  from  St. 
Joseph,  thirty  miles,  to  Iola,  on  the  Appalaehicola.  Several  other  railroads  and  canals  have 
been  projected. 

PRINCIPAL  towns  and  seaports. 

Tai.eahassef.  city  and  capital  o'f  Florida,  situated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  north  of 
St.  Mark’s,  its  port,  292  miles  west  of  St.  Augustine,  896  miles  from  Washington.  A  stream, 
flowing  from  several  springs,  runs  along  its  east  border,  and  falls  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  into  a 
pool  scooped  out  by  its  own  current,  and  after  running  a  short  distance,  sinks  into  a  cleft  of 
limestone  rock.  This  city  contains  a  state  house,  court  house,  gaol,  a  market  house,  a  United 
States  land  office,  an  academy,  a  masonic  hall,  three  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Metho¬ 
dist,  and  one  Presbyterian  ;  a  bank,  three  printing-offices,  threo  weekly  newspapers,  a 
tannery,  about  thirty  stores,  400  dwellings,  and  1616  inhabitants.  In  the  winter  of  1842 
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it  contained  about  2500  inhabitants.  It  is-  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  several  public 
squares. 

Saint  Augdstjne  is  a  seaport.  Tt  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Atlantic  shore,  on  the 
south  point  of  a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  protected 
from  the  swell  of  the  ocean  by  Anastasia  island,  not  sufficiently  high  to  obstruct  the  sea 
breezes  or  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  site  of  the  city,  though  scarcely  twelve  feet  higher  than 
.the  level  of  the  tide,  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids  from  the 
north.  Snow  rarely  falls,  and  frost  is  felt  only  one  or  two  months  in  the  year,  and  in  some 
seasons  it  is  not  perceived  at  all.  In  the  summer  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat,  and  the 
land  breezes  render  the  evenings  cool  and  pleasant.  This  place  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  fronting  east  on  IVIatanzas  sound,  forming  an  harbour  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  a  large  fleet.  But  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  has  not  more  than  nine 
feet  of  water  at  low  tide,  within  which  it  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The,  principal  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  narrow,  and  sonic  of  the  streets  arc  very  crooked. 
The  houses  are,  generally  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high.  A  largo  square  opens  from  the 
Matanzas  into  the  town;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  stand  the  public  buildings.  In 
1 840,  there  were  four  churches,  twenty  stores,  about  500  houses,  and  2500  inhabitants. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  a  coasting  trade. 

Saint  Mary’s,  and  a  few  other  places  which  are  settled  along  the  Atlantic  shores  south 
to  Key  West,  liavc  a  coasting  trade,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  as  wreckers, 
and  are  described  as  leading  far  from  creditable  lives. 

Tampa  Bay,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Espiritu  Santo,  is  the  largest  bay  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  It  is  forty  miles  long,  and  in  one  place  thirty-five  miles  wide,  with  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  affords  a  safe  anchorage  for 
any  number  of  vessels.  There  arc  numerous  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  it  abounds 
with  wild  fowl  and  fish. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Appalachicola  is  a'port  of  entry,  1 35  miles  west  of  Tallahassee,  situated  on  a  bluff  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  considerable  export  cotton  trade.  Several 
large  and  small  vessels  belong  to  tjjc  port,  and  more  than  twenty  steamboats.  The  port  is 
tolerably  good,  though  intricate  to  approach;  it  lias  over  its  bar  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide- 

Pensacola,  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  naval  arsenal;  has  about  2500  inhabitants,  a 
wharf  extending  600  feet  into  the  bay,  which  has  places  of  anchorage  for  large  frigates  and 
smaller  vessels. 

Key  West  is  situated  on  an  island  four  miles  long  and  one  wide,  one  of  the  “  Florida 
keys.”  It  has  a  good  harbour,  admitting  vessels  (hawing  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  but 
dangerous  to  approach.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  ns  wreckers.,  and  in  making 
sea  salt.  The  average  number  of  vessels  wrecked  annually  on  the  Florida  keys  are  stilted 
to  be  about  fiteen.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Florida  reef  and  of  the  wreckers  : — 

“  There  is  no  portion  of  the  American  coast  more  dangerous  to  the  mariner,  or  where 
more  property  is  annually  wrecked,  than  on  the  Florida  reef.  Its  contiguity  to  the  gulf 
stream,  and  forming  a  sort  of  Scylla  to  that  Charybdis,  the  Bahama  islands,  are  the  main 
causes  which  make  it  so  dangerous  to,  and  so  much  dreaded  by,  seamen.  Lying  in  the 
way,  as  it  does,  of  much  important  commerce,  many  ships  of  the  largest  class  are  compelled 
to  encounter  its  dangers,  and  run  the  risk  of  an  inhospitable  reception  upon  its  rocky  shores 
and  sunken  coral  reefs. 

“  There  is,  on  an  average,  annually  wrecked  upon  the  Florida  coast,  nhovt  ff/>/  rrsscfs, 
a  very  great  proportion  of  which  arc  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  other  packets.  The  great 
destruction  of  property  consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  and  the  hope  of  gain,  have  in¬ 
duced  a  settlement  at  Key  West,  where,  to  adjudicate  upon  the  wrecked  property,  a  court 
of  admiralty  has  been  established.  A  large  number  of  vessels,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  are 
annually  engaged  as  wreckers,  lying  about  this  coast  to  ‘  help  the  unfortunate,’  and  to  help 
themselves.  These  vessels  are,  in  many  instances,  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Key  West;  the  same  merchant  frequently  aets  in  the  quadruple  capacity  of  owner 
of  the  wrecker,  agent  for  the  wreckers,  consume-  the  captain,  and  tii/nil  Jbr  Ike  under¬ 
writers.  Whose  business  he  transacts  -.his  most  assiduity,  his  own,  or  that  of  others,  may 
be  readily  inferred. 

“  A  residence  of  a  few  years  on  the  Florida  reef  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  know- 
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lodge  of  the  manner  in  which  business  is  usually  conducted  about  those  parts ;  anh  to  a  com¬ 
munity  suflcring  as  much  as  this  does,  I  think  a  statement  of  facts  may  prove  useful.  The 
commercial  world  need,  then,  no  longer  remain  inactive  in  seeking  a  redress  of  grievances, 
in  consequence  of  an  ignorance  of  their  existence. 

“  The  whole  coast,  from  near  Cape  Carnaveral  to  the  Tortuga,  is  strewed  with  small 
wrecking  vessels,  either  sloops  or  schooners;  that  anchor  inside  of  the  reef,  out.  of  si.jhl 
from  vessels  at  sea,  because,  if  they  were  seen  by  the  unfortunate  vessel  who  is  making  un¬ 
consciously  too  near  an  approach  to  the  shore,  they  would  apprise  her  of  her  danger,  so  that 
she  would  stand  off  to  sea,  and  thus  the  victim  would  not  be  sacrificed.  That  the  wrecker 
hails  with  delight  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  llis  gains  are  enormous  ; 
it  is  his  business,  and  his  interests  are  so  much  at  stake,  that  all  the  softer  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity  soon  die  away  in  his  bosom,  and  he  hails  the  stranding  of  the  unfortunate  vessel 
with  delight.  It  is  not  to  bo  supposed,  then,  that  lie  will,  seeing  a  vessel  coming  ashore, 
sail  for  her,  and  make  known  to  her  the  danger  she  is  encountering,  but  rather  that  lie  will 
endeavour,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  if  not  to  allure  her,  at  least  not  to  caution  her.  To 
the  praise  of  the  wreckers  be  it  said,  that  they  never  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  calls  of 
humanity,  even  when  doing,  so  has  often  been  to  their  loss.  The  cases  arc  numerous  where 
they  have  left  their  wrecking  ground,  and  carried  Wrecked  passengers  upwards  of  100  miles, 
furnishing  the  passengers  with  food  and  passage  free  of  charge.  The  wreckers  have  been 
accused  of  raising  false  lights  to  deceive  vessels  at  sea.  As  a  general  rule,  I  do  not  believe 
this  charge  is  true,  and  the  strongest  reason  1  have  for  disbelieving  it  is,  that  it  is  not  to 
their  interest  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  a  vessel  sees  a  light  on  Florida  shore,  she  knows  she  is 
as  near  to  laud,  if  not  nearer  than  she  ought  to  be,  and  of  course  would  immediately  haul 
off  from  the  danger.  The  practice  of  the  wreckers  is  quite  the  reverse.  No  lights  are 
allowed  to  be  burning  in  their  vessels  except  in  the  binnacle,  and  this  light  is  most  cautiously 
yuarded,  lest  vessels  at  sea  should  descry  it,  and  thereby  discover  their  proximity  to  land. 
Every  morning,  at  break  of  day,  the  whole  of  the  reef  is  scoured  by  some  one  or  the  other 
of  the  vessels,  in  search  of  ‘  a  prize,’  that  may  have  come  on  the  rocks  at  night.  If  a  vessel 
is  diseovcreil  on  shore,  and  two  wreckers  descry  her  at  the  same  time,  every  stitch  of  canvass 
is  set,  in  order  to  bo  the  first  to  board  her  and  relieve  her ;  if  it  is  calm,  the  small  boats  are 
manned,  and  they  pull  as  if  for  life.  This  looks  charitable,  but  the  charity  begins  at  home. 
'I'lie  captain  of  the  wrecker  jumps  on  board  the  unfortunate  vessel,  and  inquires  for  her 
captain  ;  and  now  commences  a  series  of  impositions  upon  the  underwriters.  ‘  Captain,’ 
says  the  wrecker,  ‘  are  you  insured  ?’  ‘  Yes  ;  well — to  the  full  amount.’  ‘  I  suppose  you 

know,’  says  the  wrecker,  ‘  that  if  you  go  into  Key  West  to  get  repaired,  the  expenses  are 
enormous,  and  your  owners  will  be  obliged,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  underwriters,  to 
pay  one-third  of  the  repairs  ;  whereas  if  the  vessel  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  total 
loss,  the  insurers  pay  all,  and  that  niakgj  a  clean  and  short  business  of  it.’  ‘Certainly,’ 
says  the  wrecked  cants ; „  " tliat  is  very  true,  but  1  am  bound  to  do  the  best  I  can.’  ‘  All 
right,  sir,  'jujfwhat  can  you  do?  you  aro  hard  and  fast— the  tide  is  at  its  height’  (probably 
'f  1S.  L.hcu  dead  low  water),  ‘  and  you  had  better  let  me  take  full  charge,  for  if  not  got  off  this 
tide,  she’ll  bilge  the  next,  lam  a  licensed  wrecker.'  The  licence  is  produced,  signed  by 
the  judye  of  die  admiralty  court,  at  Key  West.  ‘  Hut,’  continues  the  unfortunate  captain, 

« if  my  Vessel  earns  no  freight,  I  earn  no  wages.’  ‘  Very  true,’  answers  the  complacent 
wrecker,  ‘  and  I  pity  your  unfortunate  case  ;  it  is  truly  deplorable  that  such  injustice  is 
done  to  such  a  worthy  class  of  men,  and,  as  I  shall  make  something  handsome  by  saving 
this  property,  if  you  give  me  and  my  consorts*  the  full  business  of  wrecking  the  vessel,  I 
could  afford  to  pay  you  your  wages,  and  make  you  a  handsome  present  of  three  or  lour 
thousand  dollars.’  ‘  II.it  will  this  all  be  right?’  asks  the  wrecked  captain.  ‘  Certainly; 
you  can,  if  you  please,  hand  the  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  underwriters— that, 
is  left  to  yourself  ;  if  you  say  nothing1  about  it,  of  course  I  shan’t — I  daro  not  I  should  lose 
in y  salvage  if  I  did.’  Enough.  The  bargain  is  fixed,  the  captain  has  an  order  on  the 
iiicrchiintYor  the  cash,  the  stranded  vessel  isin  the  command  of  the  wrecker,  and  there  need 
not  now  ho  any  fear  that  the  owners  will  have  to  pay  one-third  for  repairs—thc  vessel  will 
soon  lie  heyoml  repair.  As  to  the  underwriters,  they  have  seen  all  they  will  of  the  bonus 

*  Consorting  is  for  several  vessels  to  go  shares,  and  station  themselves  on  different  parts  of  the 
reef,  and  when  one  g  ts  a  wreck,  lie  sends  to  the  others  to  come  and  help. 
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paid  the  captain.  An  appearance  of  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  off,  must  be  kept  up  among 
the  passengers  and  the  crew,  who  liave  heard  none  of  the  foregoing  conversation,  which 
generally  takes  place  in  the  captain’s  private  state-room.  The  hatches  arc  opened,  and  the 
articles  taken  out  till  she  lightens.  By  this  process  she  is  driven  still  further  on  the  reef  5 
and  when,  by  lightening  her,  she  has  got  so  far  on  that  it  is  impossible  to  back  her  off,  an 
attempt  is  made  ‘  to  pull  her  over.’  To  this  effect,  an  anchor  or  two  is  carried  off  from  her 
bows,  and  dropped  on  the  reef ;  the  windlass  is  then  manned,  and  all  hands  put  to  work  to 
drag  her  over,  aided  by  her  sails.  It  is  soon  found  that  is  impossible,  and  she  is  now  in  the 
middle  of  the  reef,  beyond  hope  of  getting  forward  or  backward,  and  here  she  bilges. 

“  In  unloading,  one  would  suppose  it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  save  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible — but  it  is  not ;  the  wreckers’  interest  is  to  have  it 
a  little  wetted,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large  per  centagc  as  salvage  is  given  on  property  saved 
wet,  compared  to  that  on  the  dry — fifty  per  cent,  sometimes,  on  wet,  and  seven  to  ten  on 
dr}-.  And  although  the  property  is  taken  dry  from  the  stranded  vessel,  some  of  it  gets 
damaged  on  board  the  wrecker  ;  a  great  quantity  being  put  upon  the  flecks  of  these  small 
vessels,  for  each  puts  on  board  as  much  as  he  can,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  goods 
saved  and  their  value,  and  not  by  the  number  of  loads.  The  passage  from  the  wrecked 
vessel  to  Key  West,  is  frequently  boisterous,  and  always  dangerous. 

“  The  goods  when  they  arc  landed  at  Key  West,  are  consigned  to  some  merchant — 
probably,  as  before  stated,  the  owner  of  the  wrecker.  The  captains  of  the  wrecked  and  the 
wrecker  arc  now,  of  course,  *  hail  fellows,  well  met.'  The  latter  recommends  his  own  mer¬ 
chant  to  the  former,  as  his  consignee ,  the  merchant  invites  the  captain  to  his  house,  makes 
no  charge  for  his  stay,  and  the  captain,  in  the  next  paper,  publishes  a  card  of  thanks  for 
the  merchant's  ‘  disinterested  hospilaliti/.’ 

“  All  now  is  going  on  swimmingly.  The  marshal  advertises  the  goods,  (and  here  let 
me  say,  that  the  present  marshal  discharges  his  duty  like  a  man  and  a  Christian),  the  auction 
sale  comes  on,  and  30,000  dollars’  to  40,000  dollars’  worth  of  goods  are  sold  on  an  island 
containing  about  five  or  six  merchants,  nearly  100  miles  from  any  inhabited  land.  Who  is 
to  blame?  Not  the  marshal — the  law  points  out  his  duty,  and  he  pursues  it.  The  adver¬ 
tisement  generally  consists  of  publication  in  a  paper,  the  subscribers  of  which  number  about 
300,  nearly  all  wreckers,  owned  and  supported  by  the  merchants  of  the  Key  ;  and  a  few 
written  advertisements  stuck  up  around  the  island,  added  to  this,  completes  the  publication. 
The  marshal  can  do  no  better  ;  it  is  not  that  it  is  an  unfair  sale  that  is  to  bo  complained  of, 
but  the  whole  system  is  to  be  reprobated. 

The  day  of  sale  arrives.  Who  are  the  bidders  ?  The  aforesaid  five  merchants  !  How 
easily  mit/hf.  these  merchants  agree  no!  to  run  the  one  the  other  on  his  bid,  and  thus  a  whole 
cargo,  worth  30,000  dollars,  might  be  divided  among  them  at  the  cost  of  about  2000  dol¬ 
lars  each,  or  less.  It  is  true,  sometimes,  advertisements  arc  sent  to  the  1  lavauna  ;  but  some¬ 
times,  also,  the  sales  take  place  before  the  merchants  from  there  have  a  chance  to  get  over 
to  Key  West,  and  sometimes  this  may  be  known  when  the  advertisement  is  sent ;  but  then 
the  sending  to  llavanna  will  have  a  good  appearance  when  represented  to  underwriters  and 
absent  owners. 

“  The  whole  system  from  beginning  to  end  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  ought  to  he  changed. 
Underwriters  arc  imposed  upon  by  their  own  agents,  the  captains,  and  then  they  blame  the 
wreckers  and  people  of  Key  West.  The  latter,  living  as  they  do  upon  wrecks,  and  every 
one  on  the  island  being  dependent  upon  them  more  or  less  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  natu¬ 
rally  work  for  their  own  interests  in  preference  to  that  of  others. 

“  lie  who  censures  a  law  or  practice  ought  to  be  prepared  to  point  out  some  mode  of 
redress.  I  will  conclude  this  article  by  doing  so. 

“  In  the  first  place,  the  underwriters  should  have  a  vessel  or  two  on  the  reef,  or  a  small 
steamboat  would  answer  better.  These  crafts  should  be  constantly  going  from  one  end  of 
the  reef  to  the  other,  and  while  one  was  scouring  the  lower  portion,  the  other  should  be  on 
tiie  upper.  They  should  all  have  lights  at  night  at  their  mast-heads,  which  could  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  lighthouses,  when  not  under  way ;  their  moving  when  sailing  would 
be  a  sufficient  notice  that  they  wore  other  lights  than  that  of  the  beacon ;  in  cases  of  fog, 
let  them  toll  a  bell  or  fire  guns  occasionally.  The  expense  of  a  steamboat  is  raised  as  an 
objection  to  its  employment.  This  is,  indeed,  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The  ribs  of 
many  a  noble  ship  would  not  now  be  lying  in  ‘  liutten  Row,’  at  Key  West,  could  a  steam- 
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boat  have  boon  procured  to  haul  her  off  when  she  was  but  slightly  on  the  rocks.  Nine  times 
out  oj  ten,  ships  and  cargoes  that  are  made  total  losses  might  be  saved  by  a  steamboat  tak¬ 
ing  off  her  deck  load,  and  hauling  her  off  by  her  steam-power.  Again,  in  cases  of  wrecks, 
the  steamboat,  if  strongly  constructed,  could  lay  alongside  as  well  as  a  sloop  or  schooner, 
if  not  better,  and  she  might  take  off  her  cargo  and  carry  it  on  shore  six  times  where  a 
wrecker  could  once ;  and  in  case  a  vessel  was  ashore  in  a  calm,  then  the  steamboat  could 
go  when  no  sail  vessel  could.  Small  warehouses  might  be  built  on  the  islands,  about  five 
miles  apart,  where  the  goods  could  be  safely  stowed  till  all  were  out  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
it  need  not  be  carried  to  Key  West,  as  there  is  no  necessity  of  adjudicating  upon  it ;  thus 
all  this  expense  and  sacrifice  of  property,  which  is  very  great,  might  be  saved.  A  steam¬ 
boat,  or  two,  would  save  in  this  way  to  the  underwriters  annually  from  200,000  to  300, 000 
or  400,000  dollars,  and  the  cost  would  be  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  the  expense  of  others, 
as  the  best  of  wood  all  along  the  coast  is  to  be  had  for  the  cutting. 

“  Another  remedy  I  would  point  out  for  the  existing  evils,  is  to  make  more  ports  of 
entry  along  the  reef,  and  thus  break  up  the  Key  West  monopoly.  One  port  might  be 
made  at  Cayo  Biscayno,  and  another  at  Indian  Key.  This  would  create  competition,  and 
one  would  watch  the  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  expose  any  improper  conduct. 

“  Again,  the  judge  of  the  court  of  admiralty  should  not  be  selected  from  among  the 
lawyers  of  Key  West,  who  have  been  for  years  acting  for  the  wreckers,  and  received  large 
fees  from  them.  The  connexion  is  too  close  between  them,  and  the  underwriters  do  not 
stand  quite  so  good  a  chance. 

“  Never  let  your  captains  leave  cases  to  arbitration  on  Key  West;  for  ten  to  one  the 
persons  selected  will  be  part  secret  owners  of  the  wrecking  vessels  to  whom  they  are  going 
to  award  salvage;  if  not,  then  probably  they  have  the  supply  of  thenyor  they  are  otherwise 
too  much  interested  to  decide  impartially. 

“  Establish  an  honest  agent  at  Key  West — send  him  there  with  a  good  salary,  or  else 
allow  him  a  good  per  ceutagc  on  the  amount  of  all  goods  saved,  after  expenses  are 
deducted  ;  this  will  make  it  to  his  interest  as  well  as  nis  duty  to  oppose  unnecessary 
expenses.  .  Let  there  be  established  a  board  of  underwriters,  in  case  ho  has  a  salary  to  pay 
him,  and  let  each  insurance  office  pay  the  board  in  proportion  to  the  losses  they  suffer. 

“  There  is  annually  paid  by  the  insurance  offices  about  6000  dollars  for  proctors’  fees 
among  the  several  lawyers.  Concentrate  this  in  one,  and  make  him  act  as  agent,  then 
you  will  have  an  agent,  and  no  additional  expense. 

“  Have  no  property  sold  in  Key  West  except  perishable.  Have  it  shipped  to  Havanna, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Texas,  Charleston,  Savannah,  or  wherever  it  may  bring  the  most  by 
a  fair  competition. 

»  *'  Let  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  reverse  his  practice,  and  give  high  salvage 
where  a  vessel  is  got  off  without  damage  to  her  and  her  (roods,  and  low  in  proportion  to 
the  bad  state  they  are  saved  in.  This  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  die  wreckers  to  save 
vessel  and  cargo  in  as  sound  a  condition  as  possible. 

“  Let  the  underwriters  abolish  the  system  of  making  owners  pay  for  one-third  repairs — 
this  loses  many  a  noble  vessel  that  would  otherwise  bo  saved.  Pay  captains  their  wages, 
wreck  or  no  wreck,  where  they  have  done  their  duty.  Do  not  leave  them  to  choose  between 
starvation  of  their  family  and  the  wrecker’s  ‘  bonus.’  So  also  with  the  sailors,  do  not  cut 
oil'  their  wages,  and  so  lose  their  services  when  most  wanted.  This  is  most  miserable 
policy.” 

Foreign  Trade  of  Florida  from  1821  to  1843. 
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VIII.  ALABAMA. 

Alabama  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee;  cast  by  Georgia;  south  by  Florida, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  west  by  Mississippi.  It  is  between  30  deg.  10  min.  and 
35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  85  deg.  and  88  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude,  and 
between  8  deg.  and  11  deg.  30  inin.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  317  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  174  miles  broad  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  comprises  about 
46.000  square  miles,  or  28,160,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
less  than  10,000;  in  1816,  29,683;  in  1818,  70,544;  in  1820,  127,901 ;  in  1827,  244,041 ; 
in  1830,  308,997;  in  1840,  590,756,  of  whom  253,532  wore  slaves.  Free  white  males, 
176,692;  free  white  females,  158,493;  free  coloured  males,  1030;  free  coloured  females, 
1009.  Employed  in  agriculture,  177,439;  in  commerce,  2212;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  7195  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  256 ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  758  ;  mining,  96; 
learned  professions,'  1514.  It  is  divided  into  forty-mne  counties,  which,  with  their  popula¬ 
tion,  in  1840,  and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows;  Northern  District — Benton,  14,260, 
C.  Jacksonville;  Blount,  5570,  C.  Blountsville ;  Cherokee,  8773,  C.  Jefferson ;  De  Kalb, 
5929,  C.  Lebanon ;  Fayette,  6942,  C.  Fayette ;  Franklin,  14,270,  C.  Russellville ;  Jackson, 
15,715,  C.  Bellefonte;  Lauderdale,  14,485,  C.  Florence;  Lawrence,  13,313,  C.  Moulton; 
Limestone,  14,374,  C.  Athens;  Madison,  25,706,-  C.  Huntsville;  Marion,  5847,  C.  Pike- 
ville  ;  Marshall,  7553,  C.  Warrcnton  ;  Morgan,  9841,  C.  Somerville  ;  Randolph,  4973, 
C.  M’Donald;  St.  Clair,  5638,  C.  Ashville;  Talladega,  12,587,  C.  Talladega.  Southern 
District — Autauga,  14,342,  C.  Kingston;  Baldwin,  2951,  C.  Blakeley;  Barbour,  12,024, 
C.  Clayton;  Bibb,  8284,  C.  Centrcville;  Butler,  8685,  C.  Greenville;  Chambers,  17,333, 
C.  Lafayette;  Clarke,  8640,  C.  Macon;  Conecuh,  8197,  C.  Sparta;  Coosa,  6995,  C.  Rock¬ 
ford  ;  Covington,  2425,  C.  Montezuma;  Dale,  7397,  C.  Daleville ;  Dallas,  25,199, 
C.  Cahawba;  Greene,  24,024,  C.  Erie;  Henry,  5787,  C.  Abbeville;  Jefferson,  7131, 
C.  Elyton;  Lowndes,  19,539,  C.  Haynesville  ;  Macon,  11,247,  C.  Tuskegee  ;  Marengo, 
17,264,  C.  Linden;  Mobile,  18,741,  C.  Mobile;  Monroe,  10,680,  C.  Monroeville;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  24,574,  C.  Montgomery;  Perry,  19,086,  C.  Marion;  Pickens,  17,118,  C.  Car- 
rolton  ;  Pike,  10,108,  C.  Troy;  Russell,  13,513,  C.  Crocketsville  ;  Shelby,  6112,  C.  Co¬ 
lumbiana  ;  Sumter,  29,937,  C.  Livingston  ;  Tallapoosa,  6444,  C.  Dadevillc  ;  Tuscaloo??, 
16,583,  C.  Tuscaloosa;  Walker,  4032,  C.  Jasper;  Washington,  5300,  C.  Barry* on, 
Wilcox,  15,278,  C.  Barboursville. 

Soil. — The  southern  part  of  this  state  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the 
space  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  low-  and  level,  covered  with  pine,  cypress,  loblolly,  and  other 
trees.  In  the  middle  it  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  prairies ;  in  the  north  it  is  broken  and 
somewhat  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  generally  sandy  and 
barren,  but  throughout  a  large  part  it  is  excellent.  In  the  northern  and  middle  sections, 
the  natural  growth  is  post,  black  and  white  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  chesnut,  pine, 
mulbeny,  &c.  The  Alleghany  mountains  terminate  in  the  north-eastern  section  of 
Alabama,  descending  gradually  from  mountains  to  elevated  hills  which  are  succeeded  by  a 
low  country.  The  climate  in  the  southern  part,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  land  on 
the  rivers,  and  near  the  muscle  shoals  in  tne  Tennessee  river,  is  unhealthy  ;  but  in  the 
more  elevated  portions  it  is  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mild,  the  streams  being  rarely 
frozen,  and  the  neat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
—  U.  S.  Gas. 

Productions. — Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of  the  state;  but  Indian  corn,  rice,  wheat, 
oats,  &c.,  are  produced.  Iron  ore  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  coal  abounds 
on  the  Black  Warrior  and  Cahawba  rivers. 

Live  Slock  and  Produce. — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  143,147  horses  and  mules; 
668,018  neat  cattle;  163,243  sheep;  1,423,873  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  404,994 
dollars.  There  were  produced  828,052  bushels  of  wheat  ;  7692  bushels  of  barley ; 

1.406.353  bushels  of  oats;  51,008  bushels  of  rye;  30,947,004  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ; 

220.353  lbs.  of  wool;  25,226  lbs.  of  wax;  1,708,356  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  12,718  tons  of 
hay;  273,302  lbs.  of  tobacco;  149,019  lbs,  of  rice  ;  117,138,823  lbs.  of  cotton;  1592  lbs. 
of  silk  cocoons  ;  10,143  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  265,200 
dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard  at  55,240  dollars  ;  of  lumber  at  169,008  dollars.  There  were 
made  117  gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns. 
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Trades. — There  were  fifty-one  commercial  and  101  commission  houses  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  ;l, 3.1/3, 01 2  dollars;  Sf)f)  retail  dry-goods  and  other  stoics,  with 
a  capital  of  5,642,885  dollars  ;  seventy-three  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  and  a 
capital  of  1800  dollars ;  forty-nine  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with 
fifty-seven  butchers,  packers,  and  employed  a  capital  of  03,370  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Home-made,  or  family  manufactures  amounted  in  value  to  1.656,119  dollars.  There 
were  fourteen  cotton  manufactories,  with  1.302  spindles,  employing  eighty-two  persons,  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  17,5-17  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  35,575  dollars  ; 
one  furnace  producing  thirty  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  five  forges  producing  seventy-five  tons  of 
bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  thirty  persons,  and  a  capital  of  9500  dollars  ;  thirty-one 
persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  8210  dollars  ;  112  tanneries  employed 
300  persons,  and  a  capital  of  117,103  dollars  ;  137  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries, 
&c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  180,152  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  58,332 
dollars  ;  fifteen  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  13,800  dollars,  with  a  capital 
'of  6120  dollars  ;  forty-seven  persons  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  61,230  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  1000  dollars;  four  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  16,600  dol¬ 
lars,  with  a  capital  of  16,000  dollars  -,  ninety-six  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value 
of  131,825  dollars  ;  forty-one  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  13,875 
dollars ;  twenty  persons  manufactured  four  cannon,  and  428  small-arms  ;  seven  persons 
manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  1650  dollars ;  seventeen  persons  manufac¬ 
tured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  7311  dollars;  264  persons  produced  bricks  and 
lime  to  the  value  of  9 1,326  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  95,370  dollars  ;  235  persons  manufac¬ 
tured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  88,891  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  49,074 
dollars;  188  distilleries  produced  127,230  gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced  200 
gallons,  employing  220  persons,  and  a  capital  of  34,212  dollars  ;  fifty-one  flouring  mills 
produced  23,664  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  nulls,  employed  1 386  persons,  manufactur¬ 
ing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,225,425  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,413,107  dollars  ; 
fifty-three  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  41,67 1  dollars,  aud  employed  a  capital 
of  18,430  dollars  ;  sixty-seven  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  472  wooden  houses  employed  882 
persons,  and  cost  739,871  dollars;  twenty-two  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  three  daily, 
one  semi-weekly,  and  twenty-four  weekly  newspapers,  employed  105  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  98,100  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  2,130,064 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Rivers. — The  Mobile  is  the  principal  river  in  the  state.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Tombigbce  and  the  Alabama,  forty  miles  above  the  city'  of  Mobile.  The  Alabama  is  a 
large  river,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of  water  to  Claiborne,  sixty  miles 
above  its  junction  ;  150  miles  further  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba,  it  has  four  or  five  feet 
of  water  ;  and  to  the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  of  which  it  is  formed,  it  has,  in 
its  shallowest  places,  three  feet  of  water.  The  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  schooners  120 
miles  to  St.  Stephens,  and  for  steamboats  to  Columbus,  Mississippi.  It  is  450  miles  long, 
and  boatable  for  a  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Black  Warrior  forms  a  large  branch  of 
it,  and  is  navigable  to  Tuscaloosa.  The  Chatahoochee  river  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  state  ;  and  the  Tennessee  runs  through  the  northern  part.  Alabama  has 
only  sixty  miles  of  sea  coast.  But  this  includes  Mobile  bav,  which  is  thirty  miles  long,  and 
from  three  to  eighteen  miles  broad. —  U.  S.  Gas. 

Mobile,  on  the  west  side  of  Mobile  bay,  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the  state,  and 
has  an  extensive  trade,  particularly  in  cotton.  The  other  principal  places  arc  St.  Stephens. 
Tuscaloosa,  Cahawba,  Montgomery,  Wctumpha,  Florence,  and  Huntsville. 

Education. — The  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa,  was  founded  in  1820,  has  been 
liberally  endowed  by  the  state,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution.  La  Grange  college,  in  the 
county  of  Franklin,  was  founded  in  1830.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  152 
students.  There  were  in  the  state  114  academies  and  grammar  schools,  with  5018  students; 
and  639  common  and  primary  schools,  with  16,243  scholars.  There  were  22,592  free  white 
persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S.  Gas. 

Religion. — In  1835,  the  Baptists  had  250  churches,  109  ministers,  and  11,445  com¬ 
municants  ;  the  Methodists  had  sixty  ministers  and  13,845  communicants  ;  the  Presbyte¬ 
rians  had  forty-five  churches,  twenty-nine  ministers,  and  2268  communicants.  The  Roman 
Catholics  hail  one  bishop  and  five  ministers ;  and  the  Episcopalians  had  seven  ministers. 
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Banks. — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  hank  in  this  state,  with  a 
capital  of  3,389,739  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  69G,855  dollars. 

Public.  IForks. — The  Muscle  Shoals  canal  is  designed  to  overcome  the  obstruction 
in  the  Tennessee  river.  It  extends  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  thirty-five  miles  and  three- 
quarters,  to  Florence,  and  cost  571,83.3  dollars.  But  to  extend  the  work  to  its  completion 
will  cost  1,361,057  dollars.  The  Huntsville  canal  extends  from  Tricna  on  the  Tennessee, 
sixteen  miles,  to  Huntsville. 

The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extends  from  Pensacola,  156  miles  and  a  half  1 , 
Montgomery,  and  cost  2,500,000  dollars.  The  Selma  and  Caliawba  railroad  is  a  bra  ,  h 
of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Selma  ten  miles  to  Caliawba. 

The  Montgomery  and  Westpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Pensacola  and  Montgomery  railroad  to  Westpoint,  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  miles  above  Columbus.  It  is  eighty-seven  miles 
long.  The  Tuscumbia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad  extends  from  Tuscumbia,  forty-four 
miles,  to  Decatur.  The  Wctuinpka  railroad  extends  ten  miles,  and  is  designed  to  connect, 
when  completed,  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  rivers  at  Wctuinpka. —  XT.  S.  (la:. 

Finances. — The  total  amount  of  outstanding  bonds  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  on  the 
1st  day  of  November,  1842,  was  9,834,555  dollars,  according  to  the  report  of  the  easier; 
of  the  State  bank.  The  amount  has  not  been  increased. 

The  legislature,  at  its  session  in  1843,  passed  an  act  laying  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  per 
hundred  dollars  on  real  estate,  and  specific  taxes  upon  other  species  of  property,  sales  at 
auction,  &c.  It  is  supposed  there  will  be  realised  from  this  tax  about  250,000  dollars; 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government,  and  leave  a  balance  of 
about  100,000  dollars  for  other  purposes.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  items 

Slaves  under  ten  years  of  age,  ten  cents  each;  over  ten  years,  unless  superannuated, 
sick,  or  disabled,  fifty  cents  ;  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  one  dollar  each  ;  white  inkles 
between  twenty-one  and  forty-five  years,  twenty-five  cents;  goods  at  auction,  two  per 
cent  ;  monies  at  interest,  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent';  moneys  employed  in  shaving,  thirty 
cents  per  lOOdollars;  exchange,  fifty  cents  per  100  dollars;  billiard-tables,  fifty  dollars  each; 
bagatelle -tables,  nine-pin  alleys,  &c.,  ten  dollars  each;  commission  merchants  and  factors, 
twenty  cents  per  100  dollars  on  amount  of  sales;  tavern  licences,  ten  dollars;  licences  to 
retail  liquor,  fifty  dollars  each;  cotton  stored  in  warehouses,  one  mill  per  bale. 

Commerce  of  Alabama  from  1818  to  1844. 
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PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Tlscai.ooka,  city,  capital  of  tlio  state,  1  fjO  miles  south-south-west  of  Huntsville,  335 
miles  north  of  Mobile,  hv  course  of  river  818  miles  from  Washington.  Situated  on  the 
south-east  side  of  Black  Warrior  or  Tuscaloosa  river  at  the  lower  falls,  on  an  elevated 
plain,  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  river,  256  miles  north  of  Mobile  by 
laud.  It  contains  a  handsome  state  house,  a  court  house,  goal,  a  United  States  land  office, 
four  churches: — one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist,  a 
masonic  hall,  Washington  and  La  Fayette  academy,  an  atheiucum  for  young  ladies,  a 
Ivcenm  for  boys,  .lie  Alabama  institute,  a  number  of  stores,  and  1940  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  lw^r.,i,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  state  house  stands  in  the 
centre  of  a  public  square.  About  one  mile  east  stand  the  halls  of  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  which  was  founded  in  182S,  has  a  president  and  seven  professors,  or  other  in- 
struetois,  sixty-three  alumni,  four  of  whom  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  sixty  students, 
and  6000  volumes  in  its  libraries. —  l'.  S.  (la:. 

Moiui.t:,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  1013  miles  from  Washington,  situated  on  the  west 
side  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay,  thirty  miles  north  of 
Mobile  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  fifty-five  miles  west-by-north  of  Pensacola,  ten  miles 
west-by-south  of  Blakeley,  ninety  miles  by  land,  and  120  miles  by  water  south  of  St.  Ste¬ 
phens,  160  miles  east-north-cast  of  New  Orleans,  in  30  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  88  deg. 
21  min.  west  longitude.  Population,  in  1830,  3194  ;  in  1840,  12,672,  of  whom 
3869  were  slaves.  It  contains  a  court,  house,  gaol,  market  house,  custom  house,  city  hos¬ 
pital,  a  United  States  naval  hospital,  three  banks,  Barton  academy,  seven  churches — one 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one 
African.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  and  extended  plain,  elevated , fifteen  feet  above  the 
highest  tides,  open  to  refreshing  breezes  from  the  bay,  and  commanding  a  beautiful  pros¬ 
pect.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  feet  water  pass  up  Spanish  river,  six  miles,  around 
a  marshy  island  into  Mobile  river,  and  then  drop  down  to  the  city.  It  has  forty-six  wharfs, 
and  next  to  New  Orleans,  it  is  the  greatest  cotton  mart  of  the  south;  320,090  bales  have 
been  exported  in  a  year.  The  exports  amount  to  from  12,000,000  to  16,000,000  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  Tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  17,243.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Morgan, 
formerly  Fort  Bowyor,  situated  on  a  loDg,  low  sandy  point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  thirty 
miles  below  the  city,  opposite  to  Dauphin  island.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  Americans  by 
Spain  in  1813,  chartered  as  a  town  in  1814,  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1819.  It  has  suf¬ 
fered  severely  by  fire;  170  buildings  were  burned  in  1827,  and  600  in  1839.  But  it  has 
been  rebuilt,  with  additional  beauty  and  convenience.  Excellent  water  is  brought  in  iron 
pipes,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  and  distributed  over  the  city. —  V.  S.  Gaz. 


Statement  of  the  Cotton  Crop  of  South  Alabama,  for  the  Years  ending  the  30th  of 
September  of  each  Year,  from  1818  to  1844. 


Exports  from  Mobile. — For  the  foreign  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  in  the  custom 
house.  I  he  coastwise  exports  are  confined  to  cotton,  not  having  the  means  of  ascertaining 
other  articles,  which  are  comparatively  small.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  the  exports 
ol  this  state,  with  a  population  of  some  16,000,  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  16,749,498 
dollars,  being  a  little  the  rise  of  3,500,000  dollars  more  than  Charleston,  numbering 
about  40,000  souls. 
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ExroRTS  from  Mobile,  from  the  30th  of  September,  183!),  to  September,  1840. 


To  Foreign  Forts. 

Cotton,  3.53,406  bales,  weighing'  162,879,1 73  lbs. 
Lumber,  2,680,466  feet  .... 
Shingles,  75  miles  ...... 

Cedar  logs  .  . 


Coastwise. 

Cotton,  85,136  bales,  weighing  39,231,278  lbs. 

Total  .... 

— Mobile  Commercial  licr/istcr. 


1,792,717 

29,580 
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12,833,242 

3,916,256 


16,749,498 


ExroRTS  of  Cotton  from  the  Port  of  Mobile,  for  Four  Years,  1841,  ending  the  31st  of 
August,  the  others  the  30th  of  September. 


EXPORTED. 


Liverpool . 

linden . 

Glasgow  and  Ureonnek . 

.*»  and  a  market . 

Total  to  Great  Britu 


Belfast... 


Amsterdam . 

Rotterdam . 

Antwerp . 

Stockholm . 

St.  Pctondmrg... 


Total  to  other  foreign  porta  .. 


Jutal  coastwise.. 


LAW  Ol-  MOMLE. 

“  In  consequence  of ‘divers  and  grievous  complaints' having  been  made  of  the  captains 
and  masters  of  vessels  coming  into  tbc  port  of  Mobile,  and  throwing  stone,  gravel,  and 
other  ballast,  from  on  board  their  vessels,  to  the  great  detriment  of  said  harbour, ;  and  as 
the  laws  heretofore  enacted  have  been  found  ineflicient  to  prevent  such  offences ;  therefore, 
the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  tile  state  of  Alabama  have  passed  an  act,  con¬ 
taining  the  following  provisions,  which  was  approved  by  the  governor,  April  28th,  1811. 

“  I.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  if  any  captain  or  master  of  any  ship 
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vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  which  shall  hereafter  come  into  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Mobile, 
shall  throw  from  on  board  of  such  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  into  the  waters  of  said 
bay  or  harbour,  any  stone,  gravel,  or  other  ballast,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offence  the  sum  of  2000  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
nor  loss  than  three  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  wherein  such  offender  shall  Ire  sued ; 
one  half  of  said  forfeiture  to  be  paid  to  the  first  person  who  shall,  on  oath,  before  either  of 
the  officers  hereinafter  named,  give  information  of  such  offence,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
luirbour-mastcr  arrd  port-wardens  of  the  port  of  Mobile. 

“II.  That  the  said  forfeiture  maybe  sued  for  and  recovered,  by  the  harbour-master 
arrd  port-wardens  of  the  said  port  of  Mobile,  in  any  court  having  cognizance  of  the  amount 
sued  for,  by  process'of  attachment ;  to  be  issued  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  of  construction,  provided  and  established  in  other  cases  of  attachment ;  the  said 
attachment  to  be  issued  by  either  of  the  office.-s  hereinafter  named,  and  to  be  levied  upon 
the  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  the  captain  or  master  of  which  shall  be  the  alleged 
offender;  provided,  however,  that  oath  be  first  made  by  the  informer,  or  other  credible  per¬ 
son,  of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  before  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  clerk  of 
the  county  or  circuit  court  of  the  county  of  Mobile;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  said  ship, 
vessel,  or  other  water-craft  may  be  replevied  on,  the  captain,  master,  or  consignee  thereof 
giving  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  the  officer  issuing  the 
attachment,  in  treble  the  amount  of  forfeiture  or  penalty  sued  for,  conditioned  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  of  the  said  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  to  satisfy  such  judgment  as  shall  be 
recovered  in-  the  suit. 

“  III. — That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  every  pilot  and  deputy  pilot  of  the  bay  and  har¬ 
bour  of  Mobile,  to  inform  the  harbour-master  and  port-wardens  of  Mobile,  of  every  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  act  coming  to  their  knowledge,  as  soon  as  possible  after  knowing  thereof,  and 
every  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  knowing  such  ofl’once  to  have  been  committed,  and  failing  to 
give  such  information,  shall  forthwith  be  deprived  of  his  licence,  and  be  for  ever  thereafter 
disqualified  for  the  office  of  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  of  the  said  port  and  harbour  of  Mobile. 

“  IV. — That  all  laws  contravening  or  impairing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  and  arc 
hereby  icpcalcd  ;  provided,  however,  that  all  suits  commenced,  or  liabilities  heretofore 
incurred,  shall  in  no  manner  he  affected  by  this  act.” 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  MOBILE. 


Tahiff  of  Charges,  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  Mobile  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


ALABAMA. 


If  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent,  then  on  the 

amount  of  premium . 5 

Negotiating  drafts  or  notes,  either  as  drawer  or  en¬ 
dorser  . 2| 

Collecting  steamboat  freights  . .  5 

Entering  and  bonding  goods  for  the  interior,  on 

amount  of  duties  and  charges . 2J 

Besides  the  regular  charge  per  package  Tor  forwarding. 

AGENCY  FOR  STEAMBOATS  Trip. 

dols.  cts. 

ruder  120  tons .  20  00 

Above  120  to  200  ditto .  30  OH 

Above  200  to  300  ditto  . .  40  00 

Above  300  to  400  ditto .  50  00 

Besides  charges  actually  incurred,  and  the  regular 
commissions  fur  particular  services,  ^such  as  colle-*'*- 
freight,  paying  disbursements,  fee. 

Loss  by  fire  (unless  insurance  has  been  ordered), 
hers,  thieves,  and  all  unavoidable  accidents  (if  usual  care 
has  been  taken  to  secure  tbe  property),  to  bo  borne  by 
the  owoers  of  tbe  goods. 

It  rites  for  Receiving  and  Forwarding  Goods,  exclusive 
of  Charges  actually  incurred. 

For  barrels  of  five  cubic  feet,  and  on  goods  that  are 
carried  by  weight  (200  lbs.  shall  be  considered  a 
barrel),  per  barrel . . .  20 

dnls.  cts. 

Barrels  of  pork,  beef,  whiskey,  sugar,  and  other 

wet  barrels . 0  20 

Ditto  of  flour,  potatoes,  and  other  light  articles.. .  o  15 

Castings,  per  ton .  2  50 

'  Sacks  of  salt,  per  sark .  0  10 

Barks  of  coffee,  ditto .  0  12J 

Bagging,  per  piece . 0  8 

Coils  of  rope .  0  0 


Crates  and  casks  of  crockery-w 


. _ ih  each  article,  shall  be  computed  at,  the 

following  regulations  shall  be  the  standard 
That  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  fun, 
to  equal  a  ton  of  heavy  materials,  shall  be  on  weight 

Coffee,  in  casks,  1508  lbs.;  ditto,  in  bags,  1850  lbs. 


Fig  and  bar  ..  .  , 
dyewoods,  sugar, 
cles,  2240  lbs.,  gro»s. 

Ship-bread,  in  casks,  672  lbs.;  ditto,  in  bags,  684  lbs. ; 
ditto,  in  bulk,  806  lbs. 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  liquids  generally,  reckoning 
the  full  cupacity  of  the  cask,  wine  measure,  200  gals. 

Crains,  peas,  and  beans,  in  casks,  22  bushels;  ditto,  iu 
bulk,  30  bushels. 

Salt,  European,  in  bulk,  30  bushels;  ditto,  in  West  India, 
“*  *  sbels. 


When  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any 
estimated^on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 


Under  20  tons,  per  day . 

From  20  to  50  tons,  per  day . 

Prom  50  to  100  tons,  per  day . 

From  100  to  150  tons,  per  day . 

Oyster  boats— 1st  class . 

Ditto  2nd  class . 


On  Goods  and  Produce . 

Ballast,  per  ton . 

Barrels  and  quarter  casks,  each . 

Bags  salt.  4  bushels  each . 

Ditto  2  ditto,  ditto  . 

Bags,  coffee,  pimento,  pepper.  &c . 

Boxes  sugar,  each  .. 

Boxes  soap,  each . 

Boxes  candles,  each . 

Boxes  chocolate . 

Boxes  hernug,  window  glass,  and  oil.  e 


Boxes  cordial,  t 


Cables  and  cordage,  per  ton . 

Carriages  and  waggons,  each . 

Cedar  logs,  each . 

Carts,  gigs,  and  drays,  each . 

Chairs,  each . 

Coils  bale  rope,  each . . . 

Corn,  per  sack . . . 

Cotton,  per  bale . 

Crates  aud  tierces  of  crockery,  pet  fire  feet. . . 

Cotton  gins . * . 

Demijohns,  each . . . 

Deer  skins,  per  bundle . 

Fodder,  per  bn’e . 

Furniture,  per  live  feet . 

Grindstones,  each . 

Hogtheads  and  pipes,  each . 

Half  barrels,  each  . . 

Halfpipes  and  tierces,  each . 

Hay,  per  bale . 

Hides,  each . . . . 

Hoop.poh  s.  per  1000  . 


Lumber,  per  WOOfeet . 

Millstones,  large,  per  pair... 

Oranges,  per  10H0 . 

Onions,  per  100  bunches . 

Ploughs . 

Pumpkins,  per  100 . 


Shingles  and  lathes,  per  1000 . 

Shells,  each  flat  load . 

Segars.  per  1000.... . * .  i 

Twine,  per  bale .  < 

Wheelbarrow .  ( 

Wood,  per  cord .  I 

Flats,  broken  up  m  the  slips,  will  be  charged,  each  i 
(All  aoods  not  enumerated,  will  be  charged  in  pi 
lion  to  the  above  rates.) 


2  St 


The  above  rates  will  be  charged  for  landing,  and  also  for  shipping.  Goods  or  coun¬ 
try  produce  discharged  from  a  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  lying  at  a  wharf,  or  in  the  second  or 
third  tier,  into  another  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  will  bo  charged  to  the  owner  of  such  produce 
or  goods,  one  wharfage.  Also,  goods  or  cotton  landed  on  one  wharf,  aud  taken  from  the 
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same  xvliaif,  into  .another  vessel,  barge,  or  Hat,  will  be  charged  two  wharfages;  one  to  the 
owner  or  consignee,  and  one  to  the  shipper.. 

No  cotton  allowed  to  he  picked  on  the  wharfs,  on  any  consideration. 

All  rubbish,  bricks,  sweepings  from  vessels,  &’c.,  will  he  removed  at  the  expense  of 
whatever  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  may  have  deposited  the  same  on  the  wharfs. 

Cotton,  firewood,  lumber,  bricks,  staves,  &c.,  will  be  entitled  to  remain  on  the  wharf 
twentv-four  hours  after  lauding;  after  which  time,  if  not  removed,  an  additional  wharfage 
will  he  made  for  each  and  every  day  remaining. 

All  vessels  loading  with  cotton  will  be  required  to  take  their  cargo  on  board  as  fast  its 
it  is  sent  to  them,  or  tier  it  in  such  manner  as  not  to  lumber  the  wharfs. 

All  goods  other  than  cotton  must  be  removed  on  the  same  day  on  which  they  arc 
landed,  or  they  will  be  liable  for  an  additional  wharfage  for  every  day  they  remain. 

Flats  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  wharfs  two  days  after  discharging,  unless 
their  place  is  particularly  wanted.  No  flats  will  be  permitted  to  be  broken  up  in  the  slips 
without,  leave. 

TARIFF  OF  CHARGES  ADOPTED  RY  THE  STEAM  COTTON-PRESSES  AT  MOBILE. 

Compressing. — Cotton,  per  hale,  seventy-five  cents;  cotton  intended  to  be  compressed, 
twelve  cents  and  a  half  for  the  first  month,  and  six  cents  anil  a  quarter  for  each  subsequent 
week  thereafter.  Time  computed  from  date  of  press  receipt,  until  delivered  to  lighter  or 

Cotton  brought  from  warehouses  not  attached  to  press,  if  ship-marked  and  compressed 
immediately,  no  charge  for  storage.  Shippers  will  be  charged  eight  cents  per  bale  drayage, 
for  cotton  delivered  at  the  wharf  attached  to  the  press.  '■ 

Storage. — Cotton,  per  bale,  for  the  first  two  weeks,  twenty-five  cents;  for  each  sub¬ 
sequent  week,  six  cents  and  a  quarter.  Cotton  changing  hands  will  in  all  cases  he  liable 
to  new  storage  from  date  of  order  inclusive.  Draymen  who  bring  cotton  into  the  yard  are 
required  to  head  the  bales.  Turning  out  for  sampling  or  weighing,  and  restoring  the  same, 
eight  cents  per  bale.  Turning  out  and  arranging  all  cotton  not  intended  to  be  compressed, 
six  cents  and  a  quarter  per  bale. 

Wantages  to  be  assessed  by  press  when  the  cotton  comes  in,  and  the  amount  assessed 
endorsed  on  the  face  of  receipt.  Any  objection  for  overcharges  to  be  made  at  the  time. 
(Iross,  tow,  bar//,  or  tarred  ropes  will  be  considered  unmerchantable  and  deficient.  All 
deficient  ropes  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  twelve  cents  and  a  half  per  rope.  All  bag¬ 
ging  used  will  bo  charged  at  twenty-five  cents  per  yard. 

All  cotton  sent  to  press  must  he  accompanied  by  a  memorandum,  specifying  marks 
and  number  of  bales,  and  whether  for  storage  or  compressing,  for  whose  account,  and  for 
what  vessel.  The  receipts  then  given  will  be  considered  as  a  voucher  that  the  cottons  are 
received  in  good  order,  unless  expressly  specified  to  the  contrary  on  the  face  of  the  receipt, 
and  to  be  delivered  in  like  good  order  by  the  press. 

Compressing  bills  payable  in  cash  when  cargo  is  complete.  Storage  and  other  bills 
payable  monthly  or  upon  delivery  of  cotton. 

IX.  MISSISSIPPI. 

Mississippi  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee;  cast  iiy  Alabama;  south  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Louisiana;  and  west  by  l’carl  and  Mississippi  rivers,  which  separate  it  from  the 
slate  of  Louisiana  and  Arkansas.  It  lies  between  at)  deg.  10  min.  and  85  dog.  north  latitude, 
and  between  HO  deg.  at)  min.  and  81  deg.  8.)  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  8  deg.  and  1  1  deg. 
80  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  8.8!)  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
lot)  broad  from  east  to  west,  comprising  an  area  of  about  45,760  square  miles,  or  29,286,400 
liritisb  statute  acres  The  population,  in  1816,  was  45,929  ;  in  1820,  75,448  ;  in  1830  ;  186,806  ; 
in  1840,  875,651,  of  which  195,211  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  97,256  were  white 
males;  81,818  white  females  ;  715  were  coloured  males ;  654  coloured  females.  Employed  in 
agriculture,  189,724;  in  commerce,  1808;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4151;  navigating  the 
ocean,  tliiity-tliroo  ;  navigating  rivers,  canals,  ike.,  100  ;  learned  professions,  1506. — Qffici«/ Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  fifty-six  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows:  Northern  District  —  Attala,  4308,  C.  Kosciusko;  Bolivar,  1356,  C. 
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Bolivar;  Carroll,  10,481,  C.  Carrollton;  Chickasaw,  29.55,  C.  Houston;  Cliortaw,  0010,  C. 
(Prconsborougli  ;  Coahoma,  1200,  C.  Coahoma  C.  11.;  Dc  .Soto,  7002,  C.  Hernando;  Itawamba, 
5075,  C.  l'ulton;  Lafayette,  053 1 ,  C.  Oxford;  Lowndes,  14,513,  C.  Columbus ;  Marshal),  17,520, 
C.  Holly  Springs;  Monroe,  9250,  C.  Athens;  Noxubee,  9975,  C.  Macon  ;  Octibbeha,  4270,  ('. 
Starkville  ;  I’onola,  4657,  C.  l’onola ;  Pontotoc,  4491,  C.  Pontotoc ;  Tallahatchie,  2985,  C. 
Charleston  ;  Tippah,  9444,  C.  Ripley  ;  Tishomingo,  0081,  C.  Jacinto;  Tunica,  821,  C.  Peyton  ; 
Winston,  4050,  C.  Louisville ;  Yalabusha,  12  248,  C.  CofTeeville.  Southern  Diihirl—  Adams, 
19,434,  C.  Natchez;  Amite,  9511,  C.  Liberty;  Claiborne,  J  3,078,  C.  Port  Gibson-;-  Clarke,.  298(1, 
C.  Quitman  ; -Copiah,  8954j  C.  Gallatin  pCovington,  2/17,  C.  Williamsburg ;  Franklin,  4775. 

C.  Mcadville  ;  Greene,  16.36,  C.  Lcakeville  ;  Hancock,  3307,  C.  Shicidsborough  ;  Harrison, - . 

C.  Mississippi  City;  Hinds,  19,098,  C.  Raymond  ;  Holmes,  9452,  C.  Lexington  ;  Jackson,  1905. 
C.  Jackson  C.  11.;  Jasper,  3958,  C.  Paulding;  Jefferson,  11,050,  C.  Favette ;  Jones,  1258. 
C.  Ellisville;  Kemper,  7603,  C.  Dc  Kalb  ;  Lauderdale,  5358,  C.  Marion  ; "Lawrence,  5920,  C. 
Moriticello ;  Leake,  2162,  C.  Carthage;  Madison,  15,530,  C.  Canton;  Neshoba,  2137,  C. 
Philadelphia;  Newton,  2527,  C.  Decatur  ;  Perry,  1889,  C.  Augusta;  Pike,  6151,  C.  llolmes- 
ville  ;  Rankin,  4631,  C.  Brandon  ;  Scott,  1653,  C.  Hillsborough;  Simpson,  3380,  C.  Westville; 
Smith,  1961,  C.  Raleigh  ;  Warren,  15,820,  C.  Vicksburg;  Washington,  7287,  ('.  Princeton  ; 
Wayne,  2120,  C.  Winchester;  Wilkinson,  14,193,  C.  Woodville  ;  Yazoo,  10,480,  C.  Benton. 

Soil. — The  southern  part  of  this  state  for  about  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  mostly 
a  sandy,  level  county,  covered  with  a  pine  forest,  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  prairies, 
water  marshes,  and  a  few  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  This  region  is  generally  healthy,  and 
where  cultivated,  produces  cotton,  Indian  corn,  indigo,  sugar,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  tigs, 
sour  oranges,’  and  grapes.  Further  north,  the  country  becomes  gradually  elevated  and  undulated  ; 
with  a  deep  rich  soil,  producing  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo,  peaches,  melons, 
and  grapes.  The  timber  trees  arc  poplar,  hickory,  oak,  black  walnut,  sugar  maple,  cotton 
wood,  magnolia,  lime,  and  sassafras.  The" north  part  of  the  state  is  healthy  and  productive  ;  and 
the  lands  watered  by  the  Yazoo,  along  its  wdiole  course  in  the  north-west,  are  very  fertile.  The 
Mississippi  river,  with  its  various  windings,  borders  this  state  about  700  miles  ;  and  its  margin 
consists  of  inundated  swamp,  covered  with  forest  fir.  Back  of  this,  the  surface  suddenly  rises 
info  what  are  called  bluff's  ;  and  behind  these  the  country  is  a  moderately  elevated  table  land, 
with  a  diversified  surface.  Cotton  is  the  staple  of  this  state. —  U.  S.  Gas. 

Lire  Stack  and  Agricultural  1’ioducts. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  109,227  horses  and 
mules;  623,197  neat  cattle  ;  128,367  sheep  ;  1,001,209  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of  369,482 
dollars.  There  were  produced  1 96,626  bushels  of  wheat  ;  1 654  bushels  of  barley  ;  668,624  bushels 
of  oats  ;  1 1,444  bushels  of  rye  ;  13,161,237  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  1 75,196  lbs.  of  wool ;  6835  lbs. 
of  wax;  1,630,100  bushels  of  potatoes;  83,471  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  777.195  lbs.  of  rice;  193,401,577 
lbs.  of  cotton.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  was  valued  at  359,585  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard  at  14,458 
dollars;  of  lumber,  192,794  dollars;  tar,  pitch,  &c.,  2248  barrels. — Official  ltd  urns. 

The  climate  is  mild,  but  very  variable.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at  Natchez,  for  1840, 
were  from  26  deg.  to  94  deg.  of  Fahrenheit.  The  sugar  cane  and  orange  tree  is  not  cultivated 
with  success  north  of  latitude  31  deg. 

Hirers. — The  Mississippi  river  flows  along  and  bounds  the  whplc.jvcstcrn  border  of  this  state. 
The  Yazoo  is  the  largest  river  that  has  its  whole  course  in  the  state.  It  rises  in  the  north-west 
part,  and,  after  a  course  of  250  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi.  The  I’nscagoula  river, after  a  course 
of  250  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  its  mouth  it  widens  into  a  bay,  on  which  stands  the 
town  of  Pascagoula.  It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  for  small  vessels.  The  Big  Black 
river,  after  a  course  of  200  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi  just  above  Grand  gulf.  It  has  a  boat  navi¬ 
gation  of  fifty  miles.  Pearl  river  rises  in  the  central  part  of  this  state  and  passes  through  it  to  the 
south,  and  in  its  lower  part  forms  the  boundary  between  this  state  and  Louisiana,  ami  enters  the 
Rigolets  between  lakes  Pontrhartrain  and  Borgnc.  Its  navigation  is  much  impeded  by  shallows, 
sandbars,  and  obstructions  of  timber.  Ilomochitto  is  a  considerable  river  which  enteis  tin;  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Besides  these  there  are  a  few  other  small  rivers  and  creeks.  A  chain  of  low  sandy  islands, 
six  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  enclose  several  bays  or  sounds,  the  largest  of  which  .ire  Pas¬ 
cagoula  sound  and  Lake  Borne,  which  Pcs  partly  in  Louisiana. —  U.  S.  fias. 

The  coast,  which  extends  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  for  about  sixty  miles,  has  no  harbour.bnt 
that  of  Mississippi  city,  which  does  not  admit  large  vessels.  The  largest  and  most  commercial 
town  in  the  state  is  Natchez,  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Mississippi,  situated  chiefly  on  a  high  bluff, 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  300  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Vicksburg,  106  miles 
above  Natchez,  and  twelve  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo  river,  is  a  growing  place  and  has 
an  extensive  trade.  Its  outlet  is  through  New  Orleans.  The  other  principal  places  are  Jackson, 
on  Pearl  river  ;  Woodville,  eighteen  miles  from  the  Mississippi, in  the  south-west  part  of  the  state; 
-Port  Gibson  and  Grand  gulf,  its  port  on  the  Mississippi;  Columbus,  on  the  Tombighec;  and 
Pontotoc  and  Hernando,  in  the  north,  and  Mississippi  city  on  the  gulf  shore. —  U.  S.  Gar. 

Trade. — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  seven  commercial  and  sixty-seven  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  673,900  dollars  ;  755  retail  ‘dry-goods  and  other 
stores,  employing  a  capital  of  5,004,420  dollars;  228  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade, 
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employing  a  capital  of  13-2,175  dollars;  forty  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  and 
fifteen  butchers,  packers,  A  c.,  employing  a  capital  of  4250  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  articles  was  082,945  dollars;  there  were 
fifty-three  cotton  manufactories,  with  318  spindles,  employing  eighty-one  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  1744  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  C420  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  produced  to  the 
value  of  5140  dollars,  employing  thirteen  persons,  with  a  capital  of  8100  dollars  ;  128  tanneries 
employed  149  persons,  and  a  capital  of  70,870  dollars;  forty-two  other  manufactories  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  Ac.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  118,107  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of 
41,945  dollars;  one  pottery,  employing  two  persons,  produced  to  the  value  of  1200  dollars,  with 
a  capital  of  200  dollars ;  four  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  3125  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  500  dollars ;  two  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  10,500  dollars  ; 
274  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  242,225  dollars  ;  693  persons  produced  bricks 
and  lime  to  the  value  of  273,870  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  222,745  dollars ;  there  were  produced 
312,084  lbs.  of  soap,  31,957  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  ninctv-scvcn  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles ; 
132  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  oi1  49,093  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
34,345  dollars ;  sixteen  flouring  mills  produced  1809  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed 
923  persons,  and  manufactured  articles  to  ihc  value  of  486,804  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,219,845 
dollars ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  13,925  dollars ;  furniture  was  manufactured  by  forty-one 
persons,  to  the  value  of  34,450  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  28,010  dollars  ;  fourteen  distilleries  pro¬ 
duced  3150  gallons,  and  two  breweries  produced  132  gallons,  employing  twelve  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  910  dollars  ;  144  stone  or  brick  bouses,  and  2247  wooden  houses,  were  built  by  2487 
persons,  and  cost  1 ,175,513  dollars ;  twenty-eight  printing  offices,  and  one  bindery,  two  daily,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  employed  ninety-four  persons,  and  a  cap’ital  of 
83,510  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  was  1,797,727  dollars. — 
Official  Returns. 

Education. — There  are  three  colleges  in  this  state.  .left ci son  college,  at  Washington,  six  miles 
cast  of  Natchez,  was  founded  in  1802,  and  has  been  liberally  endowed ;  Oakland  college,  nt  Oak¬ 
land,  was  founded  in  1831,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution;  Mississippi  college,  at  Clinton,  was 
founded  in  1830.  In  these  institutions,  there  were,  in  1840,  about  250  students.  There  were  in 
the  state  seventy-one  academies,  with  2553  students;  and  382  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
8236  scholars.  There  were  8300  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 

Religion. — The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominations  in  this 
state.  In  1835,  the  Methodists  had  fifty-three  travelling  preachers,  9707  communicants;  the 
Baptists  had  eighty-four  churches,  thirty-four  ministers,  and  3199  communicants;  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians  had  four  ministers  ;  the  Presbyterians  of  different  descriptions  had  thirty-two  churches,  and 
twenty-six  ministers. —  V.  S.  Gar. 

Raids. — In  the  beginning  of  1840,  there  were  thirty-eight  banks  and  branches  in  this  state, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  30,379,403  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  15,171,039  dollars.  At  the 
close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  12,400,000  dollars.— (See  Banks  of  the  United  States 
hereafter.) 

Public  IVorkt. — The  following  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  undertaken.  West 
Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi,  twenty-seven 
miles  and  three  quarters,  to  Woodville  in  Mississippi,  and  cost  500,000  dollars.  Vicksburg  and 
Clinton  railroad  extends  from  Vicksburg,  forty-five  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with 
a  branch  to  Raymond,  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  will  extend 
through  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natchez,  1 12  miles,  to  Jackson,  is 
finished  to  Malcolm,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jackson  and  Brandon  railroad  is  fourteen 
miles  long  and  connects  these  places.  'J  lie  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  railroad  is  seven  miles 
and  a  quarter  long,  connecting  the  two  places.  Several  other  railroads  arc  proposed,  which  are 
those  from  Natchez  to  Woodville,  forty-one  miles  ;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  fourteen  miles  ; 
from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles ;  from  Brandon  to  Mobile,  and  from  Columbus  to 
Aberdeen. —  U.  S.  Gaz. — American  Almanac. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWN’S. 

Columbus,  141  miles  north-east  of  Jackson,  885  miles  from  Washington.  Situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Tombigbce,  120  feet  above  the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation. 
It  has  two  banks,  a  United  States’  land  office,  a  market  house,  five  churches,  and  a  bridge  across 
the  Tombigbce.  Population,  4000. 

Natchez,  100  miles  south-west  of  Jackson,  1110  miles  from  Washington,  is  situnted  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  a  bluff,  elevated  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  155 
miles  from  New  Orleans  by  land,  and  292  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  A  part  of  the  town  is 
built  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  streets  inter¬ 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles,  but  the  site  is  very  irregular.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  only  one  story  high.  Almost  every  house  lias  a  piazza  and  a  balcony,  and  many  of  them  have 
gardens  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees.  It  has  a  court  house,  a  gaol, 'four  churches, 
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three  banks,  two  steam  oil  mills  for  manufacturing  oil  from  cotton  seed,  and  4800  inhabitants. 
Three  miles  from  the  city  is  a  race  course.  The  country'  around  consists  of  cotton  fields, 
and  Natchez  has  become  a  great  cotton  mart,  and  has  an  extensive  and  an  increasing  trade. 

Vicksbuhg,  city  and  Capital  of  Warren  county,  Mississippi,  forty-one  miles  west  by  north 
of  Jackson,  and  1051  miles  from  Washington.  Situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  400  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  though  of  recent  origin,  it  has  become  a  large  and 
flourishing  place.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  four  churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Epis¬ 
copal,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Homan  Catholic ;  three  academics,  two  male  and  one  female,  fifty 
w  holesale  grocery  and  commission  stores,  fifty  retail  dry-good  stores,  a  printing-office,  and  3104 
inhabitants.  A  number  of  boats  are  alw  ays  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cotton 
is  shipped  here.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  shelving  declivity  of  high  hills,  and  the  houses  are 
scattered  in  groups  on  the  terraces.  It  is  just  below  the  Walnut  hills.  The  country  around  is 
very  fertile.  Steamboats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  New  Orleans.  A  railroad  extends 
from  Vicksburg  to  Brandon,  through  Jackson. 

Foreign  Trade. — The  Mississippi  has  scarcely  any  direct  foreign  trade.  But  imports  and 
exports  exclusively  through  New  Orleans.  — (Which  sec.— Sec  also  Internal  Trade  of  the  United 
States.) 

FINANCES. 

None  of  the  United  States  have  so  boldly  and  disgracefully  repudiated  the  payment  of  their 
public  obligations  as  the  state  of  Mississippi.  No  public  document  appears  to  us  so  disreputable, 
as  the  letter  of  Governor  Mac  Nuth,  dated  Jackson,  13th  of  July,  1841,  to  Messrs.  Hope,  of  Am¬ 
sterdam,  in  which  ho  informs  them  that  the  state  never  will  pay  its  bonds, — and  founding  this  de¬ 
claration  upon  the  mere  quibble,  that  they  were  when  sold  made  payable  in  London  in  sterling 
money,  at  the  rate  of  4s.  (id.  per  dollar,  which  he  considers  unconstitutional.  He  does  not,  how¬ 
ever,  give  the  option  to  pay  them  in  the  current  money  of  the  United  States,  either  in  the  state  of 
Mississippi  or  elsewhere,  but  he  declares  that  the  state  never  will  pay  them.  The  interest  which 
this  state  pays  is  only,  on  the  small,  015,049  dollars,  being  outstanding  warrants  and  funded  scrip 
which  constitutclittle  more  floating  paper  within  the  state.  The  5,000,000  of  state  bonds,  due 
chiefly  to  foreigners,  the  state  absolutely  repudiates,  on  the  ground  of  a  constitutional flaw,  or  rather  ~ 
loophole,  of  which  foreigners  must  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  There  is  also  a  debt  acknowledged 
by  the  state  of  2,000,000  of  planters’  bonds,  with  015,049  dollars  outstanding  warrants  and  scrip, 
which  makes  the  non-repudiated  debt  2,615,049  dollars,  a  very  small  part  of  the  interest  of  which 
has  only  been  paid. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  March  I,  1843. 

Total  amount  received .  dollars  31 1,179,99 

Total  amount  expended  . .  304,428,41 

Principal  Items  of  Expenditure.  Chief  Sources  of  Income. 

dollars.  dollars. 

Salaries  of  Excise  officers .  8,809  Direct  taxes  . 308,034 

Miscellaneous  expenditure  of  Executive  2,701  Licences  to  retail  spirituous  liquors  ..  8,635 

Expenses  of  Judiciary . 100,089  Ilawkcrs  and  Pedlars  .  1,312 

Pay  of  the  Legislature .  7,127  Brokers .  1,000 

Interest  on  the  State  debt  .  3, 1 1 7 

Internal  improvement .  3,303 

Miscellaneous  . 1 72,0 1 9 

Total . 304,425  Total . 319,581 

X.  LOUISIANA.  • _ _ 

Louisiana  is  bounded  north  by  Arkansas  and  Mississippi;  cast  bv  Mississippi,  from  which, 
it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the  31  deg.  north  latitude,  thence  cast  on  that  parallel 
to  Pearl  river,  and  down  that  river  to  its  mouth  ;  east  and  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  west 
by  Texas,  from  which  it  is  separated  hy  the  Sabine  river  to  32  deg.  north  latitude,  and  thence  due 
north  to  latitude  33  deg.  north,  the  south  boundary  of  Arkansas.  It  is  240  miles  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  210  broad  from  east  to  west,  comprising  an  area  of  about  45,350  square  miles,  or  • 
29,024,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  70,550 ;  in  1820,  153,407;  in 
1830,  215,575 ;  in  1840,  352,41 1,  of  which  168,452  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population  89,747 
were  white  males;  68,710  white  females;  1 1,526  coloured  males  ;  13,976  coloured  females.  There 
were  employed  in  agriculture,  79,289 ;  in  commerce,  8549  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  7505  navi¬ 
gating  the  ocean,  1322  ;  canals,  lakes,  &c.,  662;  learned  professions,  1018. 

Tin's  state  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  parishes,  which,  with  their  pppnlation,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows:  Eastern  District — Ascension,  6951,  O.  Donaldsville ;  Assumption, 
7141,  C.  NapoleOnville ;  Baton  Rouge,  e.,  8138,  C.  Baton  Rouge;  Baton  Rouge,  w.,  4638,  w., 
vol.  m.  2  q 
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C.  Baton  Rouge  C.  H.  ;  Carroll,  4237,  C.  Providence;  Concordia,  9414,  C.  Vidalia:  Feliciana, 
e.,  11,893,  C.  Clinton;  Feliciana,  \v.,  10,910,  C.  St.  Francisville ;  Iberville,  8495,  C.  Plaquemine; 
Jefferson,  10,470,  C.  La  Fayette;  Lafourche  Interior,  7303,  C.  Thibodcauxville ;  Livingston, 
2315,  C.  Springfield  ;  Madison,  5142,  G.  Richmond;  Orleans,  102,193,  C.  N  ew  Orleans ;  Plaque- 
mine,  5060,  C.  Fort  Jackson  ;  Point  Coupee,  7898,  C.  Point  Coupee ;  St.  Bernard,  3237,  C.  St. 
Bernard  C.  H. ;  St.  Charles,  4700,  C.  St.  diaries  C.  II.;  St.  Helena,  3525,  C.  Greensburg;  St. 
James,  8548,  C.  Bringiers;  St.  John  Baptist,  5776,  C.  Bonnet  Carrl;  St.  Tammany,  4598,  C. 
Covington;  Terre  Bonne,  4410,  C.  Houma;  Washington,  2649,  C.  Franklinton.  Watem  Dit- 
trict — Avoyelles,  6616,  C.  Marksville  ;  Caddo,  5282,  C.  Shreveport ;  Calcasieu,  2057,  C.  Lisbon  ; 
Caldwell,  2017,  C.  Columbia  ;  Catahoola,  4955,  C.  Harisonburg;  Claiborne,  6185,  C.  Overton  ; 
La  Fayette,  7841,  C.  Vermilionville ;  Natchitoches,  14,350,  C.  Natchitoches;  Rapides,  14,132, 
C.  Alexandria;  St.  Landry,  15,233,  C.  Opelousas;  St.  Martin’s,  8670,  C.  St.  Martinsville;  St. 
Mary's,  8950,  C.  Franklin  ;  Union,  1838,  C.  Farmersville ;  Washita,  4640,  C.  Monroe. 

Configuration  and  Soil. — The  Mississippi,  immediately  parallel  of  3 1  deg.  north  latitude,  divides 
into  several  branches,  which  flow  sluggishly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  "  The  western  of  these 
outlets  is  the  Atchafalaya,  which  leaves  the  main  stream  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  Red 
river,  and,  inclining  eastward,  flow  into  Atchafalaya  bay,  in  the  Gidf  of  Mexico.  About  128 
miles  below  the  Atchafalaya,  is  the  outlet  of  Plaquemine,  the  main  stream  of  which  unites  with 
the  Atchafalaya  ;  but  other  portions  of  it  intersect  the  country  in  different  directions.  Thirty- 
one  miles  below  the  Plaquemine,  and  eighty-one  above  New  Orleans,  is  the  outlet  of  Lafourche, 
which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  two  mouths.  Below  the  Lafourche,  numerous 
other  smaller  streams  branch  off  from  the  river  at  various  points.  On  the  eact  side  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  the  principal  outlet  is  the  Iberville,  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  through 
lakes  Maurepas,  Pontehartrain,  and  Borgne.  The  whole  territory  between  the  Atchafalaya  on 
the  west,  and  the  Iberville,  Ac.,  on  the  east,  is  called  the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  A  large  extent 
of  country  in  this  state  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  Mississippi.  From  latitude  32  deg.  to 
31  deg.,  the  average  width  of  the  land  inundated  is  twenty  miles  ;  from  the  latitude  31  deg.  to  the 
outlet  of  Lafourche,  a  little  above  latitude  30  deg.,  the  width  is  forty  miles.,.  Below  the  Lafourche, 
the  country  generally  is  overflowed.  The  lauds  thus  overflowed,  including  those  on  the  Red 
river,  amount  to  10,890  square  miles;  though  the  inundation  is  not  complete,  but  consists  of  in¬ 
numerable  canals  and  lakes,  which  arc  interspersed  everywhere.  The  country  actually  submerged 
would  not,  probably,  exceed  4000  square  miles.  More  earth  is  deposited  by  the  Mississippi  in  its 
overflow  on  its  immediate  margin  than  further  back  ;  and,  consequently,  the  land  is  higher  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  river  than  it  is  in  the  rear  of  its  banks.  This  alluvial  margin,  of  a  breadth  from  400  yards 
to  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  rich  soil,  and  to  prevent  the  river  from  inundating  the  valuable  tract  in 
the  rear,  and  winch  could  not  be  drained,  an  artificial  embankment  is  raised  on  the  margin  of  the 
river,  called  the  ].evee.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  this  embankment  commences  sixty  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  for  more  than  130  miles.  On  the  west  shore,  it 
commences  at  Point  Couple,  172  miles  above  New  Orleans.  Along  this  portion  of  the  river,  its 
sides  present  many  beautiful  and  finely  cultivated  plantations,  and  a  continued  succession  of  plea¬ 
sant  residences,  'l’he  south-western  part  of  the  state  consists  of  swatnps,  on  the  margin  of  the 
gulf,  but  of  prairies  further  inland,  some  parts  of  which  are  barren,  but  others  fertile,  and  contain¬ 
ing  flourishing  settlements.  This  country  is  elevated  not  more  than  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  above 
high  tide.  The  country  between  the  Mississippi,  Iberville,  and  Pearl  rivers,  in  its  southern  parts, 
is  generally  level,  and  highly  productive  in  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  corn,  and  indigo.  The  northern 
part  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  a  heavy  natural  growth  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  oak, 
hickory,  black  walnut,  sassafras,  magnolia,  and  poplar.  In  the  north-western  part,  the  Red  river, 
after  entering  the  state  by  a  single  channel,  and  flowing  about  thirty  miles,  spreads  out  into  a  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  forming  many  lakes,  and  islands,  and  swamps,  over  a  space  of  fifty  miles  long  and 
six  broad.  The  bottoms  on  the  river  are  from  one  to  ten  miles  wide,  and  are  very  fertile.  The 
timber  on  them  is  willow,  cotton-wood,  honey  locust,  pawpaw,  and  buckeye;  on  the  rich  uplands, 
elm,  ash,  hickory,  mulberry,  black  walnut,  with  a  profusion  of  grape  vines.  On  the  less  fertile 
anil  sandy  uplands  of  the  state  are  white,  pitch,  and  yellow  pines,  and  various  kinds  of  oak.” — 

Live  Stork  mid  Products. — The  staple  productions  of  the  state  are  cotton,  Sugar,  and  rice. 
In  1810,  there  were  in  the  state,  99,888  horses  and  mules;  381,248  neat  cattle  ;  98,072  sheep ; 
323,220  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  283,559  dollars.  There  were  produced  sixty  bushels  of 
wheat;  107,353  bushels  of  oats  ;  1812  bushels  of  rye  ;  5,952,912  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  834,341 
bushels  of  potatoes;  24,051  tons  of  hay  ;  49,283lbs.  of  wool;  1012  lbs.  of  wax  ;  119,824)bs.  of 
tobacco;  3,604,534  lbs.  of  rice;  152,555,308  lbs.  of  cotton;  1 19,947,720  lbs.  of  sugar.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  153,009  dollars;  of  the  orchard  at  11,769  dollars;  oflumber 
at  66,106  dollars.  There  were  made 2884  gallons  of  wine;  and  2233  barrels  of  tar, pitch,  &c. — 
Official  lleturns. 

Climate. — The  winters  in  this  state  are  mild  ;  though  more  severe  than  in  the  same  latitude  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  The  summers  in  the  wet  and  marshy  parts  are  unhealthy.  New  Orleans  has 
frequently  been  visited  by  the  yellow  fever.  But  a  considerable  portion  of  tlic  state  is  healthy. — 
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Rivers. — The  Mississippi  separates  Louisiana  from  the  state  of  Mississippi  fora  considerable 
distance,  and  flows  by  several  channels  through  the  Delta  of  Louisiana  into  the  Mexican  gulf. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  any  size.  The  lied  river  runs  through  the  state  in  a  south-east 
direction,  and  discharges  a  vast  quantity  of  water  into  the  Mississippi,  240  miles  above  New 
Orleans.  The  Washita  runs  in  a  south  direction  in  the  north  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  Red 
river,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi.  Bayou  Lafourche  and  Atchafayala  are 
large  outlets  of  the  Mississippi.  The  other  rivers  are  the  Black,  Tensaw,  Sabine,  Calcasieu,  Mer- 
mentait,  Vermilion,  Teclic,  Pearl,  Amite,  and  Iberville. 

Lakes. — The  largest  lakes  are  Pontchartrain,  Maurcpas,  Borgnc,  Chctimaches,  Mermentau, 
Calcasieu,  and  Sabine. —  V.  S.  Gaz.  ' 

Trade. — There  were  twenty-four  commercial  and  .‘181  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  16,770,000  dollars ;  and  2465  retail  dry-goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  14,301,024  dollars;  597  persons  were  employed  in  thclumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
260,045  dollars ;  three  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  with  291  butchers,  packers,  &c., 
employed  a  capital  of  144,523  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  articles  manufactured,  was  65,190  dollars  ; 
two  cotton  manufactories,  with  706  spindles,  employed  twenty-three  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  18,900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  22,000  dollars  ;  six  furnaces  produced  1400  tons 
of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  produced  1366  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  145  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  357,000  dollars  ;  twenty-five  tanneries  employed  eighty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital  t.f  132,025 
dollars  ;  seven  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &t\,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
108,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  89,550  dollars;  one  pottery  employed  eighteen  persons,  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  1000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  3000  dollars;  five  sugar  refineries 
produced  to  the  value  of  770, 000  dollars ;  101  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of 
20,000  dollars  ;  machinery  was  produced  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars  ;  and  hardware  and  cutlery 
to  the  value  of  30,000  dollars ;  fifty-one  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of 
23,350  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  15,780  dollars  ;  mills  of  various  kinds  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  706,785  dollars,  employing  972  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,870,795  dollars;  vessels 
were  built  to  the  value  of  80,500  dollars ;  129  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of 
2300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  576,050  dollars ;  five  distilleries  produced  285,520  gallons,  and  one 
brewery  produced  2400  gallons,  employing  twenty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1 10,000  dollars  ; 
seventy-five  persons  manufactured  2,202,200  lbs.  of  soap,  3,500,030  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  4000  lbs. 
of  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of  1 15,500  dollars  ;  248  stone  or  brick  houses,  and 
619  wooden  houses,  employed  1484  persons,  and  cost.  2,736,944  dollars;  thirty-five  printing  offices, 
five  binderies,  eleven  daily,  twenty-one  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three 
periodicals,  employed  392  persons,  and  a  capital  of  193,700  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  was  6,430,699  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. — Louisiana  college,  at  Jackson,  was  founded  in  1825;  Jefferson  college,  at  Brin- 
giers,  was  founded  in  1831  ;  St." Charles’s  college,  at  Grand  Coteau,  is  tinder  the  direction  of  the 
Catholics,  Baton  Rouge  college,  at  Baton  Rouge,  was  founded  in  1838;  franklin  college,  at 
Opelousas,  was  founded  in  1839.  These  institutions  had,  in  1840,  437  students.  There  were  in 
the  state,  fifty-two  academies,  with  1995  students  ;  179  common  and  primary  schools,  with  3573 
scholars,  and  4861  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Religion. — This  state  was  originally  settled  by  Catholics,  who  arc  still  the  most  numerous 
denomination.  In  1835,  they  had  twenty-seven  ministers.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  Pres¬ 
byterians,  and  Episcopalians  exist  in  considerable  numbers,  and  are  increasing. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks.  —  At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  were  forty-seven  hanks  and  branches  in  this 
state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  41,736,768  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  4,345,533  dollars. — 
(See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — This  state  has  a  number  of  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  Pont¬ 
chartrain  railroad  extends  from  Now  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a  half,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  at  a 
cost  of  450,000  dollars.  West  Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Fraticisville,  twenty  miles,  to 
Woodville,  Mississippi.  Newt  leans  and  Carrollton  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four 
miles  and  a  quarter,  to  La  Fayette.  Orleans-street  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles 
and  a  quarter,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  John’s.  The  Mexico  Gulf  railroad,  extends  from  New  t  Means  east, 
to  Pascagoula  sound.  The  Orleans  Bank  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  six  miles,  to  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  and  cost  1,000,000  dollars.  Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one 
mile  and  a  half,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  John's.  Barataria  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty- 
five  miles,  to  Berwick  bay.  Lake  Veret  canal  extends  from  Lake  Veret,  eight  miles,  to  Lafourche 
river.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  extends  eighty  miles  in  this  state,  and  if  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  564  miles  in  length.  It  is  in  progress. —  U.  S.  Gaz. — American  Almanac  for  1845. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  AND  SEAPORTS. 

Natchitoches  (pronounced  jS'ahitosh),  368  miles  north-west  by  west  of  New  Orleans,  1287 
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miles  from  Washington.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Red  river,  200  miles  above  its  junction 
with  tlie  Mississippi  river,  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff,  and  is  built  chiefly  on  one  street.  It  has  consi¬ 
derable  trade.  It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1717,  and  half  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  French 
descent.  Population,  about  2400. 

New  Orleans,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  105  miles 
■from  its  mouth,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  but  only  ninety  miles  in  a  dij^ct  line  ;  1 132  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  1397  miles  from  New  York,  1012  miles  from  Boston,  and  1172  milts  from  Washington  ;  in 
29  deg.  57  min.  north  latitude,  90  deg.  0  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  13  deg.  5  min. 
west  longitude  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  17,242  j  in  1820,  27,170  ;  in  1830; 
40,310;  in  1840,  102,193  ;  of  whom  23,448  were  slaves.  Employed  in  agriculture,  1430  ;  in  com¬ 
merce,  7392;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4593  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  1590;  learned 
professions,  438.  Tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  120,012. — U.S.Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

“  The  old  city  proper  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  longer  sides  are  1320  yards 
long,  and  the  shorter,  toward  the  swamp  in  the  rear,  700  yards.  Above  the  city  are  the  suburbs  of 
St.  Mary  and  Annunciation,  and  below  are  the  suburbs  of  Marigny,  Franklin,  and  Washington. 
These  are  called  fauxbourgs.  Between  the  city  and  the  bayou  St.  John’s,  arc  the  villages  of  St. 
Claude  and  St.  Johnshurg.  The  old  city  proper  was  laid  out  by  the  French,  and  now  forms  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  city  limits,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  thickly  settled  parts. 
In  1830,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  dividing  the  city  into  three  municipalities,  ranking  them 
according  to  their  population.  The  first  includes  the  city  proper,  extending  with  that  width  from 
the  river  back  to  Lake  Poiitchartrani.  and  occupying  the  centre  ;  the  second  adjoining  it  above, 
and  the  third  below,  both  extending  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  Each  municipality  has  a  distinct 
council  for  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs,  which  do  not  encroach  on  the  general 
government. 

“  The  situation  of  New  Orleans  for  commerce  is  very  commanding.  The  length  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  and  its  connected  waters,  which  arc  navigated  by  steam,  is  not  less  than  20,000  miles, 
and  the  country  which  they  drain  is  not  surpassed  in  fertility  by  any  on  the  globe.  Its  advantages 
for  communication  with  the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  also  great.  By  a  canal,  four 
miles  and  a  half  long,  it  communicates  with  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  its  connected  ports.  This 
canal  cost  1,000,090  dollars.  There  is.nlso  a  canal,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  Lake  Pontchartrain  through  bayou  St.  John.  A  railroad,  four  miles  and  a  half  long, 
connects  it  with  Carrollton.  A  rail  toad,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  connects  the  city  with  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  one  mile  cast  of  bayou  St.  John.  The  Mexican  Gulf  railroad  extends  twenty-four 
miles  to  Lake  Borgne,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  gulf,  at  the  South  pass.  The  Mississippi, 
opposite  to  the  city,  is  half  a  mile  wide  and  from  1O0  to  1 00  feet  deep,  and  continues  of  this  depth 
to  near  its  entrance  into  the  ocean,  where  arc  bars,  with  from  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  !o  sixteen 
feet  of  water.  The  level  of  the  city  is  from  three  to  nine  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river,  at  the 
highest  water.  To  protect  it  from  inundation,  an  embankment,  called  the  Lcvcc,  is  raised  on  its 
border,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  broad  ;  but  in  front  of 
the  second  municipality,  by  the  annual  deposits  made  by  the  river,  and  the  tilling  up  by  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  it  is  extended  to  500  or  000  feet  broad.  This  forms  a  splendid  promenade,  and  a  very 
convenient  place  for  depositing  the  cotton  and  other  produce  from  'he  upper  country,  which  can 
be  rolled  directly  from  the  decks  of  the  steamers  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  levee  extends 
from  forty-three  miles  below  the  city  to  120  miles  above  it.  The  harbour  presents  an  area  of 
many  acres,  covered  with  flat-boats,  and  keel-boats,  in  its  upper  parts.'  Sloops,  schooners,  and 
brigs,  arc  arranged  along  its  wharfs,  and  present  a  forest  of  masts  ;  and  steamboats  are  continually 
arriving  or  departing.  The  amount  of  domestic  articles  exported,  exceeds  12,000,000  dollars 
annually,  being  greater  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  union,  excepting  New  York.  The 
houses  of  the  city  proper  have  a  French  and  Spanish  aspect,  are  generally  stuccoed,  and  arc  of  a 
white  or  yellow  colour.  A  basement  story,  about  six  feet  high,  forms  the  only  cellar,  as  none  are 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  'The  city  proper  and  the  fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  are  com¬ 
pactly  and  substantially  built.  The  buildings  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  city,  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  resemble  those  of  oilier  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  city 
proper  contains  sixty-six  complete  squares;  each  square  having  a  f'ont  of  319  feet  in  length; 
Few  of  the  streets,  excepting  Canal-street,  are  more  than  forty  feet  wide,  Many  of  the  seats  in 
the  suburbs  are  surrounded  with  spacious  gardens,  splendidly  ornauK . Hod  with  orange,  lemon, 
magnolia,  and  other  trees.  No  city  in  the  United  States  has  so  great  variety  of  inhabitants,  with 
such  an  astonishing  contrast  of  manners,  language,  and  complexion.  The  French  population  pro¬ 
bably  still  predominates  over  the  American,  though  the.  latter  is  continually  gaining  ground. 
The  water  generally  used  in  the  city  is  rain  water,  contained  in  cisterns  holding  from  twenty  to 
filly  hogsheads  each.  The  Commercial  Bank  water  works,  which  cost  455,000  dollars,  raise  the 
water  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  city,  and  distribute  it  by  pipes,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
GvelTtr-mtleS; — Tlre-city-waler-works  have  a  pipe  one  mile  long,  to  furnish  running  water,  in  hot 
weather,  through  the  gutters  of  the  city,  which  cost  1 10,000  dollars.  A  draining  company,  with  a 
capital  of  040,000  dollars,  has  two  steam  engines  for  draining  the  marshes  between  the  city  and 
Lake  I’ontchartrain,  of  thirty-live  square  miles  in  extent.  The  land  is  thus  made  valuable,  and 
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:  city  contains  a  state  house,  custom  house,  two  exchanges,  a  United  States’  mint  a  United 
States  laud  office  ;  five  banks,  with  a  capital  of  more  than  1  (LOGO, 000  dollars;  a  large  and  spiendid 
Woman  Catholic  cathedral,  ninety  by  120  feet,  with  four  towers ;  the  Ursulinc  convent :  three 
theatres;  the  College  of  New  Orleans  ;a  charity  hospital,  which  has  received  900 patients  in  a  year- 
three  other  hospitals ;  an  orphan  asylum  ;  and  various  other  charitable  institutions.  There  are  two 
large  and  several  smaller  cotton  presses,  of  great  importance  to  the  business  of  the  city.  There  are 
fewer  churches  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  union,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  Woman 
Catholics  have  three,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Presbyterians,  baptists,  and'  Methodists  one 
each,  and  there  is  a  mariners’  church.” — U.  S .  Gaz. 

1C  .nnnno  J  ohcre  L“is!!t  con’mercial  an(1  37.5  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of 

1(;,490,°00  doHars  ;  1881  retail  stores,  capital  1 1,018,22,5  dollars  ;  thirty-two  lumberyards,  capital 
oA’fwC;  ,  ,,arS!  Slxf"rnaces,  capital  355,000  dollars;  hardware  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
30,000  dollars  ;  one  cotton  factory,  700  spindles,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  tobacco  manufactures 
capital  00,000 dollars ;  one  tannery,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  two  distilleries,  capital  50  000  dollars  • 
three  sugar  refineries,  value  produced  700,000  dollars;  three  steam  saw  mills,  capital  17.5  000 
dollars  ;  eighteen  printing  offices,  five  binderies,  nine  daily,  six  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  with  a  capital  of  102,200  dollars  ;  201  brick  and  stone,  and  210  wooden  houses  built, 
cost  2,234,300  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,774,200  dollars.— Official  Returns. 

New  Orleans  being  the  great  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  trade  and  products  of,  as  well  as  of  imports 
into  the  western  states,  many  of  the  statistical  returns  of  its  trade,  will  be  found  hereafter  in  the 
tabular  statements  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States.  ’ 


REGULATIONS  OF  TRADE  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


Tariff  of  Charges  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
'  '  J.,  apPlicabIe  “>  Foreign, |  The  following  Rate.,  in  like  manner,  to  be  apecially  aP- 


n,  tobacco  acd  lead  2$ 
Guarantee  of  ditto,  if  not  exceeding  six  months _  2$ 


Sales  and  purchase  of  stocks  or  bullion... 
Collecting  and  remitting  di-  ’-  ’ 

If  with  guarantee  of  billt 


Selling  vessel* 

Purchasing  do.  uo . .  - . . 

Procuring  freights . 

Collecting  freight* . 

On  outfits  and  disbursements . 

Effecting  marine  insurance  where  tho  premium  duos 
not  exceed  If)  per  runt  on  the  amount  insured.. 


Adjusting  and  collecting 
without  litigation . . . . 
—  with  litigation 


o  other  commission 


If  the  bills  remi 

If  bills  and  nou.. . . . w  t . 

~  tested  and  returned,  the  same  commission  to  be 


a  for  collection  ai 


id  custody  of  merchandise  Of 


bunding,  reshippii.^,  . . . . t  ... 

produce  from  vessels  in  distress. 

Ditto  ditto  bullion  or  specie . 

On  general  average . 

Consignments  of  merchandise  withdrawn,  ^ 

aluo  of  the  goods) 


in  amount  of  advances 


The  above  rates  to  be  exclusive  of  Ibrokerage  and  otherl 
charges  actually  incurred.  1 

The  following  Rates'  to  be  specially  applicable  to  ^u., 
*  ropean  and  other  Foreign  Business,  auy  thing  in  the 
preceding  General  Tariff  to  the  cwntrarv  notwith¬ 
standing: —  pci 

On  remitting  proceeds  of  sales  in  WIT*  without 

guarantee . . . . ,ttt _  j 

Ditto,  ditto,  with  guarantee  . .  : 

Drawing,  endorsing,  or  negotiating  bills  in  payment 

forproduce,if  on  Europe... . 

Ditto,  ditto,  if  ou  Atlantic  States  .  ] 

Receiving,  entering,  and  reshippmg  goods  to  a 

foreign  port,  on  amount  of  invoice .  1 

Ditto,  ditto,  and  on  advances  and  responsibili- 


Accepting  drafts  or  endorsing  notes,  without  funds,' 
produce,  or  bills  of  lading  in  hand  .  2 


been  made  2J 

-- -  A - r. . . .  commission 

for  buying  and  selling  has  been  cltarged),  on  the 

amount  insured . .  i 

If  the  premium  exceeds  10  per  cent,  then  ou  the 

drawer  or  endorser..  2$ 

._ammint-of-dimcB~and'kchargcs . . . .  2  A 

Besides  the  regular  charge  per  package  for  forwarding. 


Under  120  tons . .  „.. 

Above  120  tons  to  200  tous . 40 

„  200  tons  to  300  tons .  50 

„  400  tons  to  f>0()  tons .  70 

Besides  charges  actually  incurred,  and  the  regular  c 


mission  for  particular  si 
paying  disburse: - —  e 

Loss  by  fire  % . . . .  . _ . 

Jobbers,  theft,  and  all  unavoidable  accidents,  if  the  usual 
..... .  —  * .  secure  tbe  propeity,  to  be  borne  by 


s  heeu  ordered),  of 


„  niiiim&actiircd . kegs  or  boxes  f 

Cotton,  on  the  value,  ‘2$  per  cent,  or. .  per  bale  I 

" "M"  . .per  pipe  1 

. per  hogshead  C 

. per  half  pipe  (1 

. . .  .per  quarter  pipe  (I 
is,  boxes,  and  trunks  0 
TTrrr.Trr-per  barrel '  c 

. per  hogshead  <1 

. per  barrel  0 


Merchandise .. 
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halt,  spice*.  &c . 

Lead .  ^ . 


Tobacco . 

Pork  and  whiskey  .. 

Flour . 

Lard . 

Hides . 

Peltries . 

Iron  and  lead . 

Bar  iron . 

Crockery . 

Hardware . 

Nails..  . 


. P...d  a.  C 

. per  bag  j 

..per  *2000  lbs.  1 


..per  barrel 


Dn 


Liquids  .... 


Claret  w 
Wine,  so 
Bagging 
Bale  ropi 


. yjwr  pig 

. pi'r  package  0  25  to  !io[  Gra 

.  .per  pipe  or  iingelieml  0 

. .  per  half  pipe  0 

. per  quarter  pipe 


•  Dry-goods  pay  storage  for  the  whole  time  they  may  be 

Ion  hand,  on  the  gross  value,  I  per  cent. 

Freights 

When  vessels  are  chartered,  or  goods  shipped  by  the 
,  ton,  and  no  special  agreement  respecting  the  proportion 
of  tonnage  which  enrh  particular  article  shall  be  com- 
I  puled  at,  the  following  regulation  shall  be  the  standard. 

That  the  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  ton, 
I  to  equal  a  ton  of  heavy  materials,  shall  be  iu  weight  as 
j  InllnWti 

*  Coffee  . . in  casks,  150ft  lbs. 

i  c  ^ . it\ncaHks  mo  " 


[  Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead,  and  other  metals  or 
I  ore,  heavy  dye-woods, sugar,  nee,  honey, 

I  and  other  heavy  articles . gross 

I  Ship  bread . in  casks, 


Salt.  Rurnpean 

,.  Westlndi 

Stone  coal . 

Timber  plank,  furs,  peltry 


...per  hogshead  ( 


40  cubic  ft. 

*u  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any 


!Dr^l.. _ _ _  _ _ _ 

special  agreement,  it  shall  be  taken  at  110  gallous,  < 

1  mated  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 

RATES  OF  THE  NF.W  ORLEANS  STEAM  TOWBOATS. 

The  following  Rates  have  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  Owners,  and  will  be  most  strictly  observed 

From  the  Levee  to  the  Bar.  dollars.:  doll 

Vessels  under  30  tons,  will  be  charged  . 20l  Vessels  of  450  tons,  and  under  5-»0 . 

Vessels  over  50,  and  under  150  tons,  40  cents  per  ton.  |  „  550  „  ,,  boll . . . 

v - ->f  150  tons,  and  under  200 .  0Oj  „  050  ,,  „  750 . . . 


From  Anchorage  Inside  the  Bar  to  bca,  ort'icc  i.r 


Vessels  of  200  tons,  uuit  under  2*2 ft. . . 


And  soon,  in  like  proportion  for  all  larger. 

From  the  Head  of  the  South  Western  Pass  to  the  City. 
Vessels  under  *200  tons,  00  cents  per  ton.  dollars. 

Vessels  of  200  tons,  and  uuder  250 .  200 


200  Vessels  of  200  tons,  and  under  2: 


Vessels  of  200  tons,  and  under  2o0. . . 


Vessels  of  200  ton*,  and  under  2; 
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When  foreign  vessels  are  not  measured,  they  will  be  charged  twenty  per  cent  in  addition  to 
their  registered  tonnage. 

All  vessels  while  in  tow  of  the  boats  will  be  considered  at  their  own  risk  ;  and  vessels  taken 
astern  will  be  charged  the  same  as  if  towed  alongside,  and  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  may 
be  towed,  should  they  be  cast  off  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  or  for  any  cause  beyond  the 
control  of  the  master  of  the  boat. 

When  any  vessel  is  towed  in  or  over  the  bar,  and  proceeds  up  the  river  under  canvass,  and 
the  boat  reserves  a  berth  for  her,  she  shall  be  bound  to  pay  from  the  point  where  the  engagement 
shall  have  been  made. 

Vessels  on  shore  or  in  distress,  that  require  the  aid  of  a  boat,  will  be  charged  as  per  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  masters  of  the  boat  and  vessel. 

In  all  cases  where  cargo  is  received  on  board,  it  is  understood  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  ship  or 
vessel,  either  as  it  regards  damages  or  loss ;  neither  will  any  receipts  be  given  by  the  master  or 
officer  of  said  boats  for  goods  received  on  board  of  them,  but  the  masters  of  vessels  may  send  such 
persons  as  they  may  think  proper  to  take  charge  of  them. 

Vessels  requiring  the  aid  of  two  boats  to  get  over  the  bar,  will  be  charged  as  follows  : — 


All  vessels  under  450  tons .  50 

Ditto  over  450  tons .  75 


In  the  event  of  the  boats  not  being  able  to  get  the  ship  or  vessel  over  the  bar,  after  a  fair 
trial,  such  price  will  be  charged  for  the  servjces,so  rendered  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  ; 
not,  however,  to  exceed  the  prices  above-named. 

Vessels  without  rudders,  or  when  the  rudder  is  broken,  so  as  to  render  them  unserviceable  in 
steering  the  ship  or  vessel,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  charged  double  the  above  rates. 

All  towage  down  will  be  payable  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  at  the  Pilot’s  Station  at  the 
Southwest  Pass,  or  Balize. 
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PASSENGERS. 

Cabin  Passengers  from  the  Bar  to  the  City .... 

Ditto  ditto  City  to  the  Bar .... 

Ditto  ditto  Fort  Jackson  to  City 

Ditto  ditto  City  to  Fort  Jackson 

Deck  passengers  half  the  above  prices. 

RATES  OF  PILOTAGE. 

Three  dollars  and  a  half  per  foot,  for  all  classes  of  vessels,  in  or  out. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LEVEE  DUES. 

The  following  ordinance,  amendatory  of  existing  ordinances  concerning  levee  dues,  in  and  for 
the  port  of  New  Orleans,  was  ordained  by  the  General  Council,  and  approved  by  the  mayor, 
May  2G,  1843 

1.  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  or  wharfage  dues  on  ships  and 
other  decked  vessels,  and  on  steam  vessels  arriving  from  sea,  shall  he  as  follows : — 


dollars. 
.  10 
9 
8 


2.  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  August  next,  the  levee  dues  on  steam  vessels  navigating 
on  the  river,  and  which  shall  moor  or  'land  in  any  part  of  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  port, 
shall  be  as  follows  : 


3.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  pirogue,  flatboat,  hargehoat,  or  keelboat,  to 
remain  in  port  longer  than  twelve  days,  as  fixed  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  an  ordinance  approved 
the  21st  of  October,  1839,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars  ;  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the 
wharfingers  of  the  several  municipalities  to  cause  to  be  removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  port  any 
pirogue,  flatboat,  barge,  or  other  craft,  found  in  violation  of  this  ordinance,  within  the  limits  of 
their  respective  municipalities.  The  fines  arising  from  any  violation  hereof  shall  be  recoverable, 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  of  the  owner,  agent,  or  consignee  of  such  pirogue,  flat- 
boat,  or  other  craft,  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality  within  which  the  offence  may  be  com¬ 
mitted. 

4.  That  hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  flatboat,  keelboat,  barge,  or  old  hull,  to  remain 
within  the  limits  of  the  port  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  after  the  discharge  of  its  cargo,  under 
a  penalty  of  twenty-five  dollars,  recoverable  as  aforesaid  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  said  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  wharfinger  of  cither  of  the  municipalities  to  cause  to  be 
removed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  beat,  or  to  turn  adrift,  without  delay,  any  such  flatboat,  keelboat, 
or  other  craft  in  contravention. 

5.  That  in  case  any  captain,  owner,  or  person  in  command  of  any  steamboat,  flatboat,  barge, 
keelboat,  or  other  craft,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  wharfinger  to  conform  to 
the  ordinances  regulating  the  port,  he  or  they  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars  for  each  offence,  recoverable  as  aforesaid. 

G.  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  August  next,  all  ships  and  other  decked  vessels,  and 
steam  vessels,  arriving  from  sea,  which  shall  have  landed  or  moored  in  front  of  one  municipality, 
and  shall  have  paid  or  be  liable  to  pay  the  levee  dues  to  such  municipality,  and  which  shall  after¬ 
wards  remove  from>such  municipality  to  one  of  the  other  municipalities,  shall  pay  to  the  munici¬ 
pality  to  which  they  remove,  the  following  dues : — 
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dollars. 

All  vessels  over  750  tons .  3  00  per  day. 

„  500  „  and  less  than  750  . 2  50  „ 

„  300  „  „  500  .  2  00  „ 

„  100  „  „  300  .  I  50 

All  vessels  under  100  „  .  0  75  „ 


Such  daily  levee  dues  to  be  collected  for  every  day  such  vessel  may  remain  in  the  port  of  the 
municipality  to  which  they  may  have  removed,  the  days  of  removal  and  departure  excepted. 

7.  That  so  much  of  all  existing  ordinances  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  ordi¬ 
nance  is  hereby  repealed. 

Articles  of  the  Ordinance  of  1836  still  in  force. 

Article  VI.  All  steam  vessels  employed  as  packets,  and  plying  regularly  between  this  port, 
and  the  ports  in  _  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  including  iiavannah,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  rate  of 
wharfage  than  is  imposed  by  this  ordinance  on  stenmboats  navigating  the  Mississippi. 

VII.  The  duties  specified  in  the  preceding  Article,  shall  be  paid  on  the  mooring  and  landing 
of  said  steamers  in  port,  by  their  captains  or  other  agents,  to  the  officer  intrusted  with  their 
collection  by  the  municipality  within  whose  limits  said  vessels  shall  have  moored  and  landed. 

IX.  Steamers  employed  as  towboats,  and  which  shall  have  received  on  board  any  produce, 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  of  a  vessel,  and  shall  discharge  the  same  on  the  levee,  shall 
pay  the  same  duty  as  is  specified  in  Article  V.,  according  to  their  tonnage;  said  duty  to  bo 
collected  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  municipality  within  whose  limits  such  discharge  shall  be 
effected. 

X.  Towboats  shall  pay,  for  each  time  they  may  moor  to  take  in  wood  or  other  fuel,'  eight 
dollars  to  the  municipality  within  whose  limits  they  may  moor  and  take  in  said  fuel. 

XI.  The  following  levee  dues  shall  be  exacted  on  all  flatboats,  barges,  kcelboats,  pirogues, 
and  all  other  raft,  crafts,  Ac. : — 


On  each  flatboat,  either  fully  or  in  part  laden  with  produce,  materials,  or  merchan¬ 
dise  of  any  kind  .  .  .  .  10  00 

On  each  barge,  measuring  seventy  feet  or  more  in  length .  10  00 

On  all  barges,  keelboats,  or  boats  measuring  less  than  seventy  feet,  and  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifteen  tons  burden .  0  00 

On  all  other  boats  not  described  in  the  present  ordinance .  4  00 

On  each  coasting  pirogue . .  1  00 

The  owners  or  keepers  of  boat?  used  as  places  of  depot  for  any  article  whatever, 

shall  pay  a  duty,  per  day,  of . T . .  1  00 

_  The  following  duties  shall  also  be  levied  : 

On  being  broken  up,  if  in  the  incorporated  limits  of  the  port,  each  flatboat  .  4  00 

On  each  steamer,  or  other  vessel  than  flatboats,  being  broken  up  within  said  limits  . .  10  00 

On  rafts  of  timber,  not  containing  more  than  twenty-five  logs  each  raft .  5  00 

On  each  raft  of  timber  containing  more  than  twenty-five  logs,  then  in  the  ratio  of 
that  increase. 

On  each  craft  measuring  forty  tons  or  under,  employed  to  carry  sugar,  molasses, 
wood,  or  any  other  description  of  merchandise,  there  shall  be  levied,  on  each 

trip,  a  duty  of .  4  00 

On  all  craft,  exceeding  forty  tons  each,  employed  as  above,  shall  also  be  levied,  on 

each  trip,  a  duty  of .  0  00 


XII.  All  boats  or  other  vessels  arriving  within  the  limits  of  the  port,  with  fish,  meat, 
vegetables,  eggs,  or  any  and  every  other  kind  of  provisions,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  several  markets,  shall  be  entirely  exempt  from  paying  any  levee  dues  ;  but  the  same,  and 
all  other  description  of  craft  otherwise  employed,  whether  particularly  mentioned  in  this  ordi¬ 
nance  or  not,  shall  pay  duty  according  to  the  tariff  above  ordained. 

XIV.  It  is  hereby  expressly  forbidden  to  all  owners,  masters,  consignees,  or  other  persons,  to 
sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold,  on  board  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  craft,  under  any  pretence  whatever, 
wine,  beer,  cider,  and  spirituous  liquors,  in  quantities  less  than  a  barrel,  under  a  penalty  of  fifty 
dollars  for  each  contravention.  It  is  also  expressly  forbidden  to  smoke,  or  allow  to  be  smoked, 
meat  of  any  kind  on  board  of  said  craft,  under  the  penalty,  in  the  manner  levied,  and  on  the 
evidence  above-mentioned. 

XV.  All  barges,  flatboats,  keelboats,  or  other  craft,  in  which  shall  be  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
part  of  the  port  assigned  for  their  accommodation  during  the  said  term  of  twelve  days,  any 
produce,  goods,  or  merchandise,  brought  on  board  from  a  distance  less  than  100  miles  above  the 
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city  of  New  Orleans,  excepting  sugar,  molasses,  and  cotton,  the  staples  of  Louisiana,  shall  be 
fined  in  a  sum  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars,  nor  exceeding  100  dollars. 

XVI.  In  case  any  person  should  furnish  any  false  reports  relative  to  the  cargoes,  owners,  or 
consignees,  or  the  date  of  such  crafts  entering  the  port,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  or  im¬ 
pede  the  officers  of  the  several  municipalities  in  the  free  exercise  of  the  duties  devolving  on 
them,  said  person  or  persons  so  contravening  shall,  on  conviction,  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
twenty  dollars,  nor  exceeding  100  dollars,  for  each  contravention. 

XVII.  It  shall  be  obligatory  on  the  part  of  captains  of  vessels  and  steamers,  and  also  on 
masters,  owners,  and  keepers  of  all  crafts,  flatboat9,  rafts,  and  floats,  to  pay  the  aforesaid  duties 
on  board  of  their  respective  vessels,  a  receipt  for  which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  by  the  proper 
officer  of  each  municipality, 'in  order  to  prove  payment  thereof,  in  case  any  of  said  vessels,  craft, 
&c..  be  removed  from  one  division  of  the  port  to  another. 

XVIII.  All  the  fines  imposed  by  this  ordinance  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  municipality  * 
within  which  any  contravention  thereof  may  have  been  committed ;  the  same  to  be  levied  on 
the  evidence  of  the  wharfinger,  and  if  voluntarily  paid,  the  receipt  for  the  same  shall  be  given  by 
the  treasurer ;  but  if  they  be  resisted,  then  their  recovery  shall  be  effected  by  and  before  an 
authority  or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

LAWS  OK  LOUISIANA  RESPECTING  THE  PACKING  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

Mess  Pork — Must  consist  of  the  sides  of  well-fattened,  corn-fed  hogs,  weighing  not  less  than 
200  lbs. ;  and  the  flanks,  with  the  flahby  pieces  cut  off,  may  be  ndmitted. 

Prime  Pork— May  be  composed  T)f  three  shoulders,  three  half  heads,  without  the  ears,  snout, 
or  brains;  three  tail  pieces;  some  flanks  and  sides,  sufficient  to  form  the  first  and  last  layers 
in  the  barrel. 

M.  O.  (mess  ordinary)  Pork— Contains  too  small  or  lean  pork,  flabby  pieces,  or  too  much 
of  the  shoulder,  or  hony  pieces.  .  /. 

P.  O.  (crime  ordinary)  Pork — Is  an  inferior  quality,  rendered  so  by  lean  meat,  bad  hand¬ 
ling,  or  too  many  bony  or  bloody,,  pieces. 

Soft  Pork — Is  such  as  iSTnade  from  hogs  fattened  from  mass  or  still  slops,  or  sometimes  by 
being  heated.  Each  barrel  must  contain  200  lbs.  of  pork,  be  filled  with  the  strongest  brine,  and 
and  then  fifty  lbs.  of  Turk’s  island  salt  added. 

Mess  Ueef — Must  be  composed  of  the  choicest  sides  of  well-fattened,  stall-fed  cattle ;  only 
one  choice  sirloin  of  rump  may  be  admitted. 

Prime  Ueef — May  consist  of  the  flanks,  half  a  neck,  nnd'legs  cut  above  the  knee,  and  the 
balance  good  pieces,  with  sides  enough  to  form  the  first  layer. 

Reef  requires  more  soil  thnn  pork. 

The  charges  for  inspecting  pork  and  beef  are  seventy-fnc  cents  per  barrel,  and  storage  eight 
cents  per  month,  after  the  first  three  days.  Sometimes,  when  the  pork  has  been  put  up  by 
experienced  hands,  and  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  contains  the  amount  and  quantity  or  salt 
required  by  law,  the  inspectors  will  brand  the  lot  by  inspecting  one-tenth  ;  and  then  their  charges 
are  only  twenty  cents  for  branding. 

All  beef  and  pork  sent  to  New  Orleans  for  sale,  in  barrels,  is  liable  to  be  forfeited  if  sold 
without  inspection.  It  may  be  shipped  without  inspection,  if  notice  to  that  effect  be  lodged  at 
the  custom  house  within  twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival. 

IMPORTATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

By  the  law  of  the  25th  of  March,  1844,  it  is  enacted  : —  * 

Section  I. — That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate,  from  time  to  time,  eight 
inspectors  of  tobacco  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  two  inspectors  of  tobacco  for  Lafayette. 
That  no  owner,  nor  agent  of  owners  of  tobacco,  shall  offer  the  same  for  sale,  until  it  shall  have 
been  inspected,  under  the  penalty  .of  fifty  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  and  as  to  each  and  every 
hogshead  of  tobacco. 

II.  That  the  owner,  or  agent  of  owners  of  tobacco,  brought  into  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and 
intended  for  sale  therein,  arc  hereby  required  to  give  notice  to  the  said  inspectors,  at  their  office, 
that  the  same  may  be  inspected  ;  and  that  at  least  two  of  the  said  inspectors  shall  be  present  at 
every  inspection,  and,  in  case  of  disagreement  as  to  quality,  a  third  inspector  shall  be  called  to 
decide ;  and  no  inspector  appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  act  shall,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  buy 
or  sell  tobacco  on  his  own  account,  nor  act  in  the  sale  of  tobacco  as  broker,  agent,  or  factor,  for 
any  other  person,  under  the  penalty  of  400  dollars  for  every  such  offence. 

III.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every  inspector  of  tobacco,  when  a  hogshead  or  cask  of 
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tobacco  is  opened  for  inspection,  to  examine  the  same  carefully,  in  at  least  three  different  places, 
and  to  have  a  true  and  just  sample  drawn  therefrom  (and  neatly  put  up  by  the  inspector),  for  the 
use  of  the  vender  and  purchasers.  That  in  no  case  shall  the  brand  or  other  mark  be  affixed  on  the 
hogshead,  cask,  or  sample,  until  at  least  two  inspectors  have  agreed  on  the  quality  thereof ;  the 
brand  or  mark  to  be  affixed  on  the  hogshead  or  cask  to  correspond  with  that  on  the  sample,  ami 
classed  as  follows : — Admitted  or  refused.  That  all  tobacco  shall  be  classed  “  Admitted,”  unless 
the  same  shall  consist  chiefly  of  ground  leaves,  decayed,  wet,  or  damaged  tobacco,  or  in  a  state  too 
moist  to  keep.  That  if  any  hogshead  be  partially  damaged,  to  an  extent  not  exceeding,  ten  per 
cent,  said  damage  shall  be  cut  off,  and  the  samples  be  marked  “  Trimmed  or  cut,”  and  the  probable 
-  weight  cut  off,  be  marked  on  the  label  of  the  sample.  That  all  tobacco  shall  be  classed  ns  “  lie- 
fused,”  when  damaged  to  an  extent  exceeding  ten  per  cent  on  the  nett  weight  of  the  hogshead,  or 
when  the  same  shall  consist  chiefly  of  ground  leaves,  lugs,  wet  or  damaged  tobacco,  or  tobacco  in  a 
state  too  moist  to  keep  :  Provided,  That  any  person  or  persons  requiring  tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or 
casks,  inspected  by  stripping  off'  the  casks,  to  ascertain  the  actual  tare  thereof,  and  more  fully  to 
determine  whether  the  tobacco  is  firmly  packed,  and  free  from  trash,  shall  have  that  right  granted 
to  them  by  notifying  the  inspector  to  that  effect.  The  inspector,  in  that  case,  shall  cause  the 
hogshead  or  cask  to  be  up-ended  bv  the  necessary  coopers  and  labourers  supplied  by  the  owner  or 
consignee,  so  that  the  space  of  eighteen  square  feet  shall  be  allowed  by  the  warehouse-keeper  for 
each  hogshead  or  cask.  The  inspector  shall  then  cause  the  hogshead  or  cask  to  be  uncased  or 
opengd,  and  the  empty  hogshead  or  cask  taken  off  and  weighed,  and  the  tare  thereof  inscribed 
thereon  ;  after  which,  the  empty  hogshead  or  cask  shall  be  returned  on  the  tobacco  from  which  it 
came,  and  coopered  up  in  good  shipping  order,  approved  by  the  inspector ;  for  which  service  the 
owner  or  owners,  or  consignee,  shall  pay,  over  and  above  the  charges  allowed  by  law,  heretofore 
provided  for,  twenty  cents  per  hogshead,  additional  fee,  to  the  inspector,  and  forty  cents  to  the 
coopers,  for  such  extra  labour,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  certify  thc'actual  tare  in 
his  certificate,  and  that  the  cask  has  been  actually  stripped. 

IV.  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  alter  or  erase  any  brand  or  markof  sajd_inspectors, 
every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  100  dollars  for  every  cask,  hogshead,  or 
sample  label,  the  brands  or  marks  of  which  shall  have  been  so  altered  or  erased. 

V.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  tobacco  in  carrots,  or  to 
stripped  or  stemmed  tobacco,  or  to  tobacco  stems  in  hogsheads,  nor  to  leaf  tobacco  in  hogsheads, 
boxes,  or  bales,  intended  for  reshipmeut  without  sale,  unless  at  the  request  of  the  owner  of  the 
same. 

VI.  That,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  governor  shall  appoint,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  suitable  tobacco  inspectors,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  serve  until  the 
1st  day  of  February,  1845,  nnd  for  every  two  years  thereafter  ;  and,  in  case  of  death  or  resignation 
of  any  of  said  tobacco  inspectors  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature,  the  governor  shall  make  tem¬ 
porary  appointments,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  thereafter. 

VII.  That  the  two  inspectors  appointed  for  the  city  of  Lafayette  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  and  penalties,  and  receive  the  same  compensations  that  are  established  and  provided  in  this 
act  for  the  inspectors  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

VIII.  That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  October  next,  all  hogsheads  or  casks  of  tobacco, 
which  shall  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  city  and  port  of  New  Orleans,  shall  he  made  of  well-seasoned 
timber. 

We  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  trade  of  Louisiana  before  its 
cession  to  the  United  States,  in  1803.  The  French  attempts  under  M.  Crozat, 
and  afterwards  under  the  famous  Mississippi  Company,  did  little  towards  de¬ 
veloping  the  abundant  valuable  resources  of  the  regions  through  which  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  and  magnificent  tributaries  flow.  They  were,  however,  its  discoverers 
and  explorers.  Our  statistical  accounts  of  this  state  begin  with  its  occupation 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  tables  of  imports  and 
exports,  which  pass  nearly  all  through  New  Orleans,  it  must  be  considered,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Western  States  is  included. 
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Foreign  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Louisiana,  from  1804  to  1844. 
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Jrawbari*  paid  o 
Foreign  Merchan 
disc,  Exported. 


1 8,348  16 

2o)352  60 
20,046  45 

16)244  45 


18,737  25 
-13,234  27 

2l)888  88 


N 


Total... 

Steimihi 


N'A  VICJA’I  ION  AND  TRADE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
eh  of  Vessels  arrived  during  the  following  Years  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 


Up  to  1828,  the  greatest  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  in  one  year  was  57,000  tons.  In 
1838,  ten  years  afterwards,  the  amount  of  tonnage  entered  at  the  custom  house  was — foreign  vessels 
from  foreign  countries,  45,232  tons  ;  American  vessels  from  foreign  parts,  137,242  tons ;  Ameri¬ 
can  coasting  vessels,  257,259  tons.— Total,  446,710  tons. 

The  whole  history  of  navigation  does  not  exhibit  so  rapid  an  increase  of  shipping  entering  any 
port  in  the  world.  The  foreign  arrivals  were  chiefly  British! 

Speaking  of  the  value  of  imports  into  New  Orleans,  a  great  authority,  Mr.  Littlefield,  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Freeman  Hunt,  the  editor  of  the  “  Merchants”  Magazine,”  says  :  “  As  regards  the 
*  value  of  imports  into  New  Orleans  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1843,’  1  went  no  farther 
than  the  specie,  and  the  value  of  the  most  prominent  articles  received  from  the  interior;  which 
latter,  according  to  a  table  which  you  will  find  in  the  annual  statement,  amounted,  in  round  num¬ 
bers,  to  about  54,000,000  dollars.  Add  to  this  the  amount  of  specie,  and  you  have  a  total  value  of 
64,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  1 f  all  the  imports  of  merchandise  by  sea,  whether  from  foreign  countries  or 
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United  Stales'  polls,  except  cotton  from  Texas.  No  record  exists  of  the  value  of  the  immense 
supplies  of  manufactured  and  other  goods  brought  to  our  city  from  coastwise  ports,  from  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Could  this  he  ascertained,  and  added  to  the  amount  of 
foreign  merchandise  received,  it  would,  with  the  other  items  above-stated,  probably  give,  as  the 
value  of  imports  ipto  New  Orleans',  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1843,  a  grand  total  of  at 
least  80,000,000  dottars 


Tonnage  of  Vessels  entered  in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  during  the  Years  1832  to  1844. 


Tonnage  of  Vessels  cleared  from  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  during  the  1  ears  1 832  to  1 844.. 

1832 .  2°7."|7  0U  l|839 . .  483.03 1  00 


Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  of  the  Growth,  Produce,  and  Manufacture  of 
the  United  States  and  Foreign  Countries,  exported  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans, 
from  1832  to  1844,  as  compiled  at  the  Custom  house,  New  Oilcans,  for  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Transcript. 


YEARS. 

GOODS,  WARES,  Ac.,  PRODUCE  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

FOREIGN  MANU¬ 
FACTURES. 

Coastwise. 

Foreign  Porta. 

In  American  Vessels. 

Foreign  Port*. 

In  Foreign  Vessels. 

In  American 

In  Foreign 

J838 . 

0,057,0  M 

131533,928 

15,115,705 

1 4^500*3*1*3 
21,000,851) 

IM43J87 

UU32J75 

10,300,700 

18,077,042 

22,811,792 

27.523,532 

25, 093*1 1 1 
27,097,004  | 

20,202,897 
28,059,442  i 

dollar*. 

6/I7M27 

7,012,850 

8,572,535 

6188^087 

dollar*. 

1,377J»! 

2,045,754 

2,’l3A919 

597^800 

2043)55 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Bales  of  Cotton  shipped  at  New  Orleans  in  each  Year, 
from  1819  to  1834,  inclusive,  with  the  Countries  respectively  to  which  it  was  shipped. 
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Statement  showing  the  Receipts  of  lhe  Principal  Articles  from  the  Interior,  during  the  Years 
ending  3 1st  of  August,  1843-4,  with  their  Estimated  Average  and  Total  Value. 
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Imports  from  tlie  Interior  into  New  Orleans,  for  Ten  Years,  Commencing  tlie  1st  of 
September  and  ending  the  31st  of  August,  in  each  Year. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  Comparative  Imports,  Exports,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  and 
Tobacco,  at  New  Orleans  for  Ten  Years,  from  the  1st  of  September,  to  the  31st  of 
August,  in  each  Year. 


898,375 
J, (188, 870 
749.207 
821,228 
949,320 


TOBACCO. 


Kxportfl.  j  Stock*. 


Os 

u> 


Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco,  from  New  Orleans,  for  Ten  Years,  commencing  1st  of  September  and  ending  31st  of  August. 


Great t  Britain . 

'  52,852 

11 

421,450 

181  n 

23^06 

430,310.  504,7681  309,787 
JS3,93l|  240,490  120,767 

36,364  571654  ^425 

160.847|  122,566  137,734 

433.2M 

I28.30J 

350.700,  237,089 
133,530  133.140 
6,431  17,989 

144^80 
143  2 

ini'?. 

27^M 

M 

20,969 

( 

d',053 

10,810 

20,665j  9,139 
6,812  6,606 
8,040  6,005 
5,643!  5,002 

54,667!  40,430 

8,7481  9,969 
1,770  4.873 
2,654  2,438 
4,806  2,860 
12,602|  15,410 

1^16 

l’,59*  1^81 

13,951  J  19,583 

North  of  Europe. 

S.  of  Europe  and  China 
Coastwise . 

Total . 

|  895,375  1,088,870 

740,267 

821,2,8!  94!),320|  579,179 

738^13|  588,969)  490,495 

536,99li 

81,249 

1 89,891 

68,058 

!  30,780!  35,555 

|  35,821 

41,634  33,80 1 
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Exports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses,  from  New  Orleans,  for  Five  Years  (up  the  river  excepted), 
from  1st  of  September  to  31st  of  August. 


Charleston,  South  Car 


Alexandria,  district  of  Columbia  . . 


MOLASSES. 


Providence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Uhml. 

Baltimore . 

Norfolk . 

Richmond  ami  Pi  ter^burn,  \  irgima  . . 


3,986 

4,809 


Charleston,  North  Carolina . . 

Savannah  . 

Providence  and  Bristol.  Rhode  Island  - 


Richmond  and  I’eteri-burg.  V  irglnta  . . 

Alexandria,  district  of  Columbia . . 

Mobile . 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola . 

Other  ports . 


Pmvidence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Island  .. 


Alexandtia,  district  of  Columbia  .. 

Apalachicola  and  Pensacola  .. 
Other  porta . 
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EXPORTED  TO 


I’roudence  and  Bristol,  Rhode  Inland.,, 
Boston . 


Hichmnnd  and  l’etuiabiirg.  Virginia  .. 

Alexandria,  district  of  Columbia . 

Mobile . 

A  P;, Urine la  and  Pensacola . 

Other  porta . 


Import  s  of  Sugar?,  Coffee,  and  Salt,  imported  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  Years  1841-2 
_ to  1843-4,  inclusive.  , 


FROM  WHENCE  IMPORTED. 


Coffee,  from  Ilavnnna.. 

I)n.  do.  Hin . 

•Salt,  from  Liverpool _ 


...do.l  12  W*  ) 


I'd,. 


Sugar  produced. — The  growth  of  the  cane,  though  one  of  the  most  valuable,  is  the  most  uncer¬ 
tain.  Of  12G,400,3I0  lbs.  of  cane,  maple,  and  other  sugars  produced  in  all  the  states,  in  1843, 
Louisiana  yielded  97,173,500  lbs.  of  cane  sugar.  There  were,  during  that  year,  068  stigar  planta¬ 
tions  ;  of  which  301  worked  by  stenm,  and  the  number  of  slaves  employed  were  about26,000. 

For  further  details  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans,  see  Internal 
Trade,  Cotton  Trade,  Sugar  Trade,  and  general  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United 
States  hereafter. 

Statement  of  Exports,  by  Sea,  out  of  the  State,  from  the  Port  of  Franklin,  District  of  Teclie, 
144  miles  west  of  New  Orleans,  from  the  30th  of  September,  1842,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 


Nvwbaven  .. 


Sta  tement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  Outward  and  Inward,  at  the  Port  of  Franklin. 


O  V  T  W  A  R  D  BOUND. 


|  Number  j 

t°ta  l' 

INWARD  BOUND. 

Number 

Vessels. 

Total. 

!■  « 

•\573  00 
»,WS0  CO 

From  Sept.  30,  tn  Dec.  31,  1842 . 

„  Dec.  3.  1842,  to  March  31,  1843 
»,  March  31,  to June  30,  1843  .... 

16 

3,852  10 
4,605  46 
1,983  ?r» 

1  si  i 

.  n,on«  no 

Total  . 

!  in 

10.641  36 
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Exports  of  Flour,  Pork,  Bacon,  Lard,  Beef,  Lead,  Whiskey,  and  Corn,  from  New  Orleans, 
for  Five  Years,  from  the  31st  of  September  to  the  31st  of  August. 


DESTINATION. 

|  Floor. 

P„,k. 

Bacon. 

Lord. 

|  Reef. 

Lead. 

|  Wliisky. 

Corn. 

1843-44  * 

New  York . 

Philadelphia . 

Raltiiunre . 

Charleston . 

Other  coastwise  ports . 

Other  foreign  ports . 

b4M23 
’  03,053 

j  tiffs 

29,314 

1 08,079 

1 

bhtK 

3^980 

10,424 

157 

2K..773 

a8,924 

13,327 

100,764 

5,871 

j  I5.IU2 

204  834 

154,955 

i  631 

4,332 
j  33,536 

2,775 

15*809 

Total . 

300,062 

|  393,179 

24,852 

872,270 

|  35,389 

COO, 320 

|  42,127 

204,281 

1842-43.* 

New  York . 

Boston . 

Philadelphia . . . 

Baltimore . . . 

Charleston . 

Other  foreign  ports . 

j  10 1,3  vs 

25*747 

I  82,010 

! 

10,885 

6,669 

298$CI 

1,140  ] 
561 

***30 

!  «!ni3 

I  20,063 

193,314 

Total . 

j  338,772 

159,774 

23,383 

737,729 

4,424 

542.172 

|  32,136 

672,316 

New  York.— !  — . 

! 

4, At 

!  5  nil, 

90,283 

nl',099 

757 

Philadelphia . . 

Baltimore . 

Charleston . 

c  2,700 

Other  coastwise  ports . 

Cuba . . 

I  17,650 

237 

2,413  | 

74,847 

!  yg 

12,207 

04,731 

Other  foreign  ports . 

73,590 

12,240 

376  j 

97  [413 

2,181 

43,037 

Total . 

271.495 

187,110 

'  14,479  | 

441,408 

9.201 

447,883 

|  20,751 

351,227 

ISJtMt.t  * 

New  York . 

j  # 

1  2  890  ' 

48.460 

1923 

157,294 

0,102 

480 

1,538 

Philadelphia . 

Baltimore . 

j  ’>®J 

'Urn 

1  '•JJ*  i 

^7, *83  2  ! 

939 

fojsa 

22“ 

Charleston . 

1  -  lw's  j 

Ollier  coastwise  ports . 

G>I5 

5]?  61  j 

Other  foreign  ports . 

141,491 

14J50 

344  j 

20*,G90  ] 

9,980 

l*171 

_ ^871  ! 

18,954 

Total . | 

311,343 

134,450 

| 

275,809  j 

17,019 

388,237  | 

33,005  j 

03,557 

1 839-40.  t  1 

New  York . . 

44,083 

Boston . ! 

38,253 

!  751 

Philadelphia . j 

Baltimore  . . 

649 

440  ; 

j 

47» 

350 

Charleston . 

**700 

289 

2.910 

Other  coastwise  ports . J 

”2 

i 

79!083  '• 

580  | 

3,771 

R.R23  _ 

80,383 

Oilier  foreign  ports . > 

13?’- 49 

4,206 

248 

9.389 

98  | 

_ !'783  i 

! _  409 

10.384 

Total . ! 

265,027 

60^858 

5.023  j 

155,695  - 

3  091  ' 

29G.20O  ! 

1  7,539 

110,608 

*  In  the  above,  the  Exports 
clearances  as  having  Provisions 

to  Mobile, 
i  and  m^rct 

Ac.,  vii  t'u 

b  Pontcharl 

train  Railroad,  are  ini: 

ludod.  Vi 

•ssels  repor 

teil  ill  tlie 

t  In  the  above,  the  Exports 
ported  in  the  clearances  as  bar 

iug  provisit 

,  dec.,  vlA  t 

be  Pontcha 
rebaudisr. 

rtrain  Rail] 

ro..l.  are  u 

ot  includci 

J.  A  !<o  vi 

Towns.— Baton  Rouge,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  thirty  miles  above  Donaldsonville, 
120  miles  above  New  Orleans,  150  miles  below  Natchez.  It  is  situated  on  a  bluff,  or  high  land,  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  Mississippi,  mostly  along  one  street,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  about  twenty-live  feet 
above  high  water  mark,  which  is  a  considerable  elevation  for  this  region.  It  had,  in  1H40,  three 
banks,  twenty-seven  stores,  one  printing-office,  and  500  dwellings.  Population,  2-2C9. 

The  statistics  of  the  two  following  parishes  of  Baton  Rouge,  are  characteristic  of  Louisiana. 

1.  Baton  Rouge,  East,  parish,  is  the  first  land  elevated  above  the  overflow,  in  ascending  the 
Mississippi.  The  productions  are  cotton,  and  Indian  corn,  and  some  sugar.  There  were,  in 
1840,  neat  cattle  9947,  sheep  3690.  swine  20,659;  Indian  corn  180,291  bushels  produced,  po¬ 
tatoes  23,371  bushels,  rice  14,5501hs.,  tobacco  4,016, 183  lbs.,  sugar  2,466.000  lbs. ;  thirty-four 
stores,  capital  243,550  dollars  ;  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  printing-office,  one  weekly 
newspaper.  Capital  in  manufactures  31,400  dollars.  One  college  seventy  students,  five  acade- 
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inies  190  students,  seven  schools  1GB  scholars.  Population,  in  1830,  6G93 ;  in  1840,  whites  3750, 
slaves  420G,  free  coloured  182.  Total,  8138. 

2.  Baton  Itocr.E,  West,  lies  opposite  East  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  surface  is  almost  an  entire  level.  The  land  on  the  streams,  however, -is  a  little  elevated  abo\ c 
the  rest,  arid  is  the  part,  chief!)’,  which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  is  very  productive.  Cotton 
is  principally  cultivated.  The  remainder  is  subject  to  be  overflowed.  There  were,  in  1840,  neat 
cattle  2513,  sheep  1773,  swine  2835;  Indian  corn  122,971  bushels  produced,  potatoes  4149 
bushels,  cotton  3,180,87511)=.,  sugar  1,947,400  lb3. ;  five  stores,  capital  18,300  dollars  ;  two  lum¬ 
beryards,  capital  1 5,000  dollars  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures  9G50 
dollars.  Two  academics  lifty-one  students,  four  schools  forty-two  scholars.  Population,  in  1830, 
8084;  in  1840,  whites  1371,  slaves  4G38,  free  coloured  120.  Total,  4033. 


FINANCES  OF  LOUISIANA. 

(From  a  Report  to  the  Legislation,  February  23,  1844.)  dollars. 

The  receipts  from  January  1,  1843,  to  December  31,  1B43  .  746,797.64 

Expenditures  during  the  same  year .  652,560.43 


•  Balance,  January  I,  1844  .  94,237.21 

Of  this  balance,  42,157  dollars  14  cents  are  in  notes  and  bonds  at  present  unavailable. 

There  was,  however,  at  this  date,  a  balance  of  interest  due  on  bonds  i*3ue3  by  the 
shite  for  her  own  benefit,  other  than  those  issued  to  the  property  hrfnks,  amount¬ 
ing  to  . .NL/ .  142,515  42 

And  appropriations  due  to  schools  .  88,490.08 


Making  amount  due  January  1,  1844  .  231,005.50 

The  state  is  responsible  on  the  various  bonds  issued  by  her,  and  on  deposits  made  with  her,  for 
a  sum  amounting  to  21,433,523  dollars  03  cents,  exclusive  of  interest. 

From  this  should  be  deducted — 

1st.  The  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  federal  government,  de-  dollars.  dollars. 

posited  with  the  state .  477,910.14 

2nd.  The  amount  deposited  for  vacant  estates  . .  27,G92.8!) 


505,602.03 

3rd.  The  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  municipalities  Nos.  2  and  3'. .  529,920.00  1,035,523.03 

Which  leave  a  balance  of  state  liabilities  for .  20,398,000.00 

These  liabilities  consist  of  two  distinct  and  separate  classes: — 

1st.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  administration  purposes  ;  for  the  purpose  of  sustain¬ 
ing  and  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  state  ;  for  the  furtherance  and  prosecution  of  enter¬ 
prises  undertaken  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens  ;  or,  for  objects  which  seemed  to  promise  pecu¬ 
niary  profits  to  the  state.  These,  excluding  interest,  amount  to  3,898,000  dollars. 

2nd.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  different  corporate 


institutions  with  capital  to  he  employed  in  banking. 

These  consist  of  the  following,  viz. : —  dollars. 

For  the  Union  Bank  .  7.000,000 

For  the  Citizens’  Bank  .  7,120,000 

For  the  Consolidated  Association .  2,380,000 

Making,  exclusive  of  interest .  1G, 500, 000 


The  Union  Bank  has  thus  far  faithfully  paid  the  amount  due  on  the  bonds  issued  to  her  by 
the  state.  The  two  other  institutions  have  failed,  and  gone  into  liquidation  j  but  they  hold  notes, 
secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate,  from  which,  it  is  believed,  enough  will  ultimately  be  obtained 
to  pay  oil' all  the  bonds  issued  to  them. 

The  state  owns  property  which  is  thought  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  issued  for  her  own  proper  use  and  benefit.  This  property  consists,  first,  of  bank  stock  (bank  of 
Louisiana.  2,000,000  dollars ;  Mechanics’  and  Traders’  bank,  150,000  dollars ;  Louisiana  state 
bank,  GO, 000  dollars),  amounting  to  2,210,000  dollars.  Secondly,  the  right  to  select  500,000 
acres  from  the  unappropriated  United  States’  lands  remaining  in  the  state,  worth  at  least  four 
dollars  an  acre.  The  value  of  these  lands  then  is  2,000,000  dollars.  Thirdly,  various  lands  and 
public  improvements,  estimated  at  650,000  dollars.  The  whole  available  property,  then,  is 
4,860,000  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  this  property  as  fast  as  it  can  be  dh'.ie  without  materially 
depreciating  its  value,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  pay  off  the  state’s  own  proper  debt. 
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WESTERN  STATES.— I.  ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri ;  cast  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi ;  and  west  by  the  Indian  territory.  It  lies  between  33 
deg.  and  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  89  deg.  30  min.  and  94  deg.  30  min.  west 
longitude,  and  between  12  deg.  30  min.  and  17  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington. 
It  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  228  miles  broad,  comprising  an  area  of  about  54,500  square  miics, 
or  34,880,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  30,388;  in  1840,07,574,  of 
which  19,935  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  42,211  were  white  males;  34,963  white  fe¬ 
males;  248  were  coloured  males ;  217  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  20,355;  in 
commerce,  215;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1173;  navigating  the  ocean,  three;  navigating 
rivers,  canals,  &c.,  thirty-nine;  learned  professions,  301. 

This  state  is  divided  into  forty  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their  ca,- 
pitals,  were  as  follows: — Arkansas,  1 340,  C.  Arkansas  Post;  Benton,  2228,  C.  Bentonvillc ; 
Carroll,  2844,  C.  Carrollton ;  Chicot,  3S00,  C.  Columbia ;  Clarke,  2309,  C.  Greenville ;  Conway, 
2892,  C.  Lewisburgj  Crawford,  4200,  C.  Van  Buren ;  Crittenden,  1501,  C.  Marion;  Desha, 
1598,  C.  Belleville;  Franklin,  2005,  C.  Ozark;  Greene,  1580,  C.  Gainesville;  Hempstead, 
4921,  C.  Washington;  Hot  Springs,  1907,  C.  Hot  Springs;  Independence,  3009,  C.  Batcsvillc; 
Izard,  2244,  C. Athens;  Jackson,  1540.C.  Elizabeth;  Jefferson,  2500,  C.  Pine  Bluff;  Johnson, 
3433,  C.  Clarkcsville  ;  La  Fayette,  2200,  C.  Lewisville  ;  Lawrence,  2835,  C.  Smithville ;  Madison, 
2775,  C.  Huntsville;  Marion,  1325,  C.  Yellvillc  ;  Mississippi,  1410,  C.' Osceola ;  Monroe,  930, 
C.  Lawrcnccville ;  Phillips,  3547,  C.  Helena;  Pike,  909,  C.  Murfreesboro;  Poinsett,  1320,  C. 
Bolivar;  Pope,  2850,  C.  Dover ;  Pulaski,  5350,  C.  Little  Rock;  Randolph,  2190,  C.  I’oclia- 
hontas  ;  St.  Francis,  2499,  C.  Mount  Vernon;  Saline,  2001.  C.  Benton  ;  Scott,  1094,  C.  Bonne¬ 
ville;  Searcy,  930,  C.  Lebanon  ;  Sevier,  2810,  C.  Paraclifta;  Union,  2889,  C.  Union  C.  II.; 
Van  Buren,  1518,  C.  Clinton  ;  Washington,  7148,  C.  Fayetteville;  White,  929,  C.  Searcy; 
Bradley,  C.  Warren. 

Towns. — Little  Rock,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  300  miles  from  the  Mississippi, 
10G5  miles  from  Washington,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  contains  five  places  of  worship,  a 
state  prison,  two  banks,  an  arsenal,  land  office,  two  printing  offices,  and  about  2000  inhabitants. 
This  state  contains  no  other  place  ranking  above  a  small  village. 

Soil. — In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it,  the  country  is  low  and  swampy,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  is  frequently  over¬ 
flowed.  In  the  central  part  it  is  undulated  and  broken;  and  the  Ozark  mountains,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  1000  or  2000  feet,  cross  the  north-west  part  of  the  state.  The  Black 
hills  rise  north  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Washita  hills  north  of  the  Washita  river.  The  soil  is 
of  every  variety,  from  the  most  productive  to  the  most  sterile,  sandy,  and  rocky.  On  the  margins 
of  the  rivers  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  beyond  which  the  land  is  generally  arid  and  unproductive. 
The  numerous  prairies  are  of* great  extent.  In  many  parte  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.  Cotton 
and  Indian  corn  are  the  staple  productions ;  but  the  country  is  well  adapted  Tor  rearing  cattle. 
The  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  otter,  beaver,  rabbit,  racoon,  wild  cat,  catamount,  wolf,  hear,  and  wild 
geese,  turkeys,  and  quails,  abound.  Near  the  centre  of  the  state  there  arc  numerous  hot- 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  sometimes  rises  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  Iron  ore,  gypsum, 
coal,  and  salt  are  found. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  51,472  horses  and 
mules;  188,780  neat  cattle;  42,151  sheep;  393,058  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of  109,408 
dollars.  There  were  produced  105,878  bushels  of  wheat ;  0219  bushels  of  rye;  4,840,032  bushels 
of  Indian  corn;  189,553  bushels  of  oats  ;  293,008  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  04,943  lbs  of  wool  ;  1079 
lbs.  of  wax  ;  148,439  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  5454  lbs.  of  rice:  0,028,042  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  1542  lbs.  of 
sugar  ;  580  tons  of  hay ;  1039  tons  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
59,205  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  10,080  dollars ;  of  the  forest,  176,01 7  dollars. — O/Jicial  Ilcturns. 

Trade. — There  were  ten  commercial  and  ten  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with 
a  capital  of  91,000  dollars ;  203  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  1,578,719  dol¬ 
lars  ;  2G3  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  12,220  dollars.  The  foreign 
trade  of  this  state  not  being  direct,  is  merged  in  that  of  other  states,  especially.  Louisiana. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  489,750  dollars  ;  two 
cotton  manufactories  with  ninety  spindles,  employed  seven  persons,  and  had  a  capital  of  2125 
dollars  ;  seven  persons  produced  5500  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  005  dollars ; 
twenty-five  persons  produced  8700  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  20,800  dollars;  thirty  persons 
produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of  15,500  dollars;  three  persons  produced  hats  and 
raps  to  the  amount  of  1400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  400  dollars;  thirty-seven  tanneries  employed 
seventy  persons,  and  a  capital  of  43,510  dollars  ;  545  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries, 
&c.,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  17,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  8830  dollars  ;  fifty-one 
persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  14,005  dollars ;  sixty-six  persons  produced  bricks 
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and  lime  to  the  amount  of  319, G9G  dollars ;  six  persons  produced  142,775  lbs.  of  soap,  and 
16,541  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  632  lbs.  of  wax  or  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of  200  dol¬ 
lars;  fifty-three  distilleries  produced  26,415  gallons,  employing  thirty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  10,205  dollars ;  fifteen  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  amount  of  2675  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  1555  dollars ;  one  powder  mill  made  400  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of 
700  dollars ;  ten  flouring  mills  produced  1430  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  400 
persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  330,847  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  288,257 
dollars;  forty-five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount  of  20,293  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  7810  dollars ;  twenty-one  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1083  wooden  houses  built,  employed  1251 
persons,  and  cost  1,141,174  dollars  ;  nine  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  semi-weekly  and  six 
weekly  newspapers,  employed  thirty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  13,100  dollars.  The  whole 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  424,467  dollars. — Official  Return*. 

Climate.— In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  rivers, 
and  especially  on  the  Arkansas,  the  climate  is  moist  and  unhealthy.  But  toward  the  middle 
and  in  the  western  part,  the  climate  becomes  healthy. 

This  state  is  well  situated  for  interior  trade-and  commerce,  by  means  of  its  rivers,  with  the 
Mississippi.  The  Arkansas,  thd  principal  river,  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  flows  with  a 
broad  and  deep  current  through  the  state,  in  ;a  south-eastwardly  direction.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboats,  300  miles  to  Little  Rock  ;  and  in  time  of  high  water,  350  miles  further  to  Fort 
Gibson,  which  is  west  of  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  Red  river  passes  through  the  south-west 
part  of  the  state.  The  St.  Francis,  the  White,  and  the  Washita,  are  other  important  rivers. 

Arkansas,  an  old  French  settlement  on  the  Arkansas;  Columbia  and  Helena  on  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  ;  Batesville  on  White  river  ;  Fayetteville  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state ;  and  Fulton 
on  Red  river,  arc  conveniently  situated,  but  are  not  sufficiently  populous  to  be  considered  more 
than  villages.^  which  will  soon  become  populous  towns. 

Education. — This  state  is  too  young  to  have  done  much  for  education  in  its  higher  departments. 
There  is  no  college  in  this  state.  There  were,  in  1840,  eight  academies,  with  300  students  ;  and 
113  common  and  primary  schools,  with  2614  scholars.  There  were  6567, white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S.  Gar. 

Religion. — The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominations 
though  there  arc  some  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank  with  three  branches,  and  a  capital  of 
1,501,888  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  301,310  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  was  3,755,362  dollars.  It  was  formed  for  establishing 
banks. 

No  lotteries  can  be  established,  or  lottery  tickets  sold.  No  debtor  can  be  imprisoned,  without 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.  The  legislature  may  establish  one  bank  with  branches,  and  one 
hanking  institution  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  cannot  emancipate  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners.  Slaves  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  same  degree  of 
punishment  for  a  crime  as  white  persons,  and  no  other.  Courts  of  justice  are  obliged  to  assign  to 
slaves  counsel  for  their  defence. —  U.  .S'.  Gan. 

Arkansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  made  a  separate  territory  in  1819, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1836.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  great  river  which  runs 
through  it. 


II.  TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  ;  on  the  east  by  North  Carolina ;  on  the 
south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river,  which 
separates  it  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It  is  situated  between  35  deg.  and  36  deg.  30  min. 
north  latitude,  and  between  81  deg.  30  min.  and  90  deg.  10  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
4  deg.  39  min.  and  13  deg.  14  min.  west  from  Washington.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  about  1 14  miles.  Its  area  comprises  45,600  square  miles,  or  about  29,184,000  Bri¬ 
tish  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  35,691  ;  in  1800,  105,602;  in  1810,261,727; 
in  .1820,  422,813  ;  in  1830,  681,904;  in  1840,829,210,  of  which  183,059  were  slaves.  Of  the 
free  population  325,434  were  white  males;  315,193  white  females ;  2796  free  coloured  males; 
2728  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  227,739;  in  commerce,  2217;  in  manu¬ 
factures  and  trades,  17,815;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  357,  learned  professions,  2042. — 
Official  Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  seventy-two  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows  :  Eastern  District — Anderson,  5658,  C.  Clinton  ;  Bledsoe,  5076,  C.  Pike- 
vilic  ;  Blount,  1 1,745,  C.  Marysville ;  Bradley,  7385,  C.  Cleveland;  Campbell,  6149,  C.  Jacks- 
borough  ;  Carter,  5372,  C.  Elizabethtown  ;  Claiborne,  9474,  C.  Tazewell ;  Cocke,  6992,  C.  New- 
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port ;  Granger,  10,572,  C.  Rutledge ;  Greene,  16,076,  C.  Greencville  ;-'Hamilton,  8175,  C.  Dallas ; 
Hawkins,  15,035,  C.  Rogersville ;  Jefferson,  12,076,  C.,Dandridge ;  Johnson,  2658,  C.  Taylors¬ 
ville  ;  Knox,  15,185,  C.  Knoxville;  Marion,  6070,  C.  Jasper ;  Me  Minn,  12,719,  C.  Athens ; 
Meigs,  4794,  C.  Decatur;  Monroe,  12,056,  C.  Madisonville ;  Morgan,  2660,  C.  Montgomery; 
Polk,  3570,  C.  Bentonville;- Rhea,  3985,  C.  Washington ;  Roane,  10,948,  C.  Kingston;  Sevier, 
6442,  C.  Sevierville ;  Sullivan,  10,736,  C.  Blountville  ;  Washington,  11,751,  C.Jonesborough. 
Middle  District — Bedford,  20,546,  C.  Shelbyville ;  Cannon,  7193,  C.  Woodbury;  Coffee,  8184, 
C.  Manchester ;  Davidson,  30,509,  C.  Nashville ;  De  Kalb,  5868,  C.  Smiihville ;  Dickson,  7074, 
C.  Charlottle  ;  Fentress,  3550,  C.  Jamestown ;  Franklin,  12,033,  C.  Winchester;  Giles,  21,494, 
C.  Pulaski ;  Hickman,  8618,  C.  Centreville  ;  Humphreys,  5195,  C.  Reynoldsburg;  Jackson, 
12,872,  C.  Gainesborough  ;  Lawrence,  7121,  C.  Lawrenceburg ;  Lincoln, 21,493,  C.  Fayetteville; 
Marshall,  14,555,  C.  Lewisburg;  Maury,  28,186,  C.  Columbia  ;  Montgomery,  16,927,  C.  Clarks¬ 
ville  ;  Overton,  9279,  C.  Monroe ;  Robertson,  13,801,  C.  Springfield ;  Rutherford,  24,280,  C. 
Muffreesborough ;  Smith,  21,179,  C.  Carthage  ;  Sumner,  22,445,  C.  Gallatin  ;  Stewart,  8587, 
C.  Dover;  Warren,  10,803,  C.  Me  Minnville ;  Wavne,  7705,  C.  Waynesborough  ;  White,  10,747, 
C.  Sparta;  Williamson,  27,006,  C.  Franklin  ;  Wilson,  24,460,  C.  Lebanon.  Western  District — 
Benton,  4772,  C.  Camden  ;  Carroll,  12,362,  C.  Huntingdon  ;  Dyer,  4484,  C.  Dyersburg ;  Fayette, 
21,501,  C.  Somerville  ;  Gibson,  13,689,  C.  Trenton;  Hardeman,  14,563,  C.  Bolivar;  Hardin, 
8245,  C.  Savannah;  Haywood,  13,870,  C.  Brownsville;  Henderson,  11,875,  C.  Lexington; 
Henry,  14,906,  C.  Paris ;  Lauderdale,  3435,  C.  Ripley  ;  Madison,  16,530,  C.  Jackson ;  Me  Nairy, 
9085,  C.  Purdy;  Obion,  4814,  C.  Troy;  Perry,  7419,  C.  Perryville  ;  Shelby,  14,721,  C.  Raleigh; 
Tipton,  6800,  C.  Covington  ;  Weakley,  9870,  C.  Dresden. 

Soil. — Cumberland  mountains  traverse  the  middle  of  the  state,  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
dividing  the  state  into  East  Tennessee  and  I  Test  Tennessee.  The  western  part  of  Tennessee  is 
level,  or  gently  undulating  ;  in  the  middle  it  is  hilly.  Between  the  mountains  there  are  valleys 
from  five  to  ten  miles  wide.  These  valleys  open  passages  for  rivers  and  roads.  Caves  of  great 
depth  and  extent  are  numerous. 

“  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  In  the  western  part  the  soil  is  black  and  rich,  in  the  middle 
there  are  large  tracts  of  excellent  land.  In  the  eastern  part  the  mountains  are  sterile,  but.  the 
valleys  of  its  creeks  and  streams  are  rich  beyond  any  of  the  same  description  elsewhere  in  the 
western  country.  In  East  Tennessee  it  derives  its  fertility  from  the  quantities  of  dissolved  lime, 
and  nitrate  of  lime  that  are  mixed  with  it.t  In  West  Tennessee  the  strata  are  arranged  in  the 
following  order  :  first,  a  learning  soil  or  mixtures  of  clay  and  sand  ;  next  yellow  clay  :  then  red 
sand  and  red  clay  ;  and  lastly  a  white  sand.  In  the  southern  parts  of  this  state  are  found  im¬ 
mense  banks  of  uncommonly  large  oyster-shells,  situated  on  high  table  grounds,  remote  from 
any  water-course.” — Book  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  forest  trees  are  poplar,  hickory,  walnut,  oak,  beech,  sycamore,  locust,  cherry, 
sugar-maple,  &c.,  and  in  some  parts  a  very  thick  and  strong  cane  abound.  Snake  root,  ginseng, 
Carolina  pink,  angelica,  senna,  anise,  and  spikenard,  grow  well.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  among 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  state  ;  also  grain,  grass,  and  fruit. 

Livestock  and  Agriculture. — In  1840,  there  were,  in  this  state,  341,409  horses  and  mules  ; 
822,851  neat  cattle;  741,593  sheep  ;  2,926,607  swine;  poultry  valued  at  606,969  dollars.  There 
were  produced  4,569,692  bushels  of  wheat ;  4809  bushels  of  barley  ;  7,035,678  bushels  of  oats  ; 
304,320  bushels  of  rye;  17,1 18  bushels  of  buckwheat;  44,980,188  bushels  of  Indian  com; 
1,060,332  lbs.  of  wool;  850  lbs.  of  hops;  50,907  lbs.  of  wax;  1,904,370  bushels  of  potatoes; 
31,233  tons  of  hay ;  3344  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  29,550,432  lbs.  of  tobacco;  7977  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
27,701,277  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  1217  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  258,073  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the 
dairy  were  valued  at  472,141  dollars;  and  of  the  orchard  at  367, 1 05  dollars;  value  of  lumber  pro¬ 
duced  217,606  dollars;  3336  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  Sec.,  were  made.  Cattle  are  exported  from  the 
southern  parts. — Official  licturns. 

Minerals. — There,  is  an  abundance  oflimestone.  Gypsum  in  large  quantities  has  been  disco¬ 
vered.  Copperas,  alum,  nitre,  and  lead,  are  among  the  minerals,  and  some  silver  has  been  found. 
Saltpetre  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  There  are  numerous  salt  springs,  and  some 
mineral  springs. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  mild  and  generally  healthy.  The  winter  in  Tennessee  resembles  the 
spring  in  New  England.  Snow  seldom  falls  to  a  greater  depth  than  ten  inches,  or  lies  longer  than 
ten  days.  Cumberland  river  nas  been  frozen  over  but  three  or  four  times  since  the  country  was 
settled.  Cattle  are  rarely  sheltered  during  the  winter.  Some  low  grounds  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  are  subject .  to  bilious  fevers,  and  fever  and  ague,  but  they  comprise  but  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  state. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Rivers. — The  usual  route  to  a  market  is  down  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  to 
Ohio,  and  thence  to  New  Orleans.  Foreign  goods  are  brought  from  the  east  through  Pittsburg. 

Tennesse  river,  though  it  lias  not  its  rise  nor  its  entrance  has  its  chief  course  in  this  state.  It 
is  1200  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Florence  in  Alabama,  259  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  for  boats  250  miles  further.  Cumberland  river  rises  in  Kentucky,  but 
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runs  chiefly  in  Tennessee.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  200  miles  to  Nashville,  anil  for  boats 
300  miles  further.  It  enters  the  Ohio  in  Kentucky, sixty  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  The  Ilolston, 
Clinch,  Trench  Broad,  and  Hiwassee,  are  branches  of  the  Tennessee.  Obion,  Forked  Deer,  and 
'Volf  rivers,  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  and  are  navigable  for 

Trade. — There  were,  in  1840,  thirteen  commercial  and  fifty-two  commission  houses  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,495,100  dollars  ;  1032  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  7,357,300  dollars  ;  1 126  persons  employed  itt  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  6700 
dollars ;  thirty-one  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  five  butchers  and 
packers  employed  a  capital  of  98,8 1 1  dollars.  The  trade  of  Tennessee  with  foreign  states  is  neces¬ 
sarily  indirect,  or  in  transit  through  other  states. —  Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. — In  1810,  the  value  of  homc-madcor  family  goods  was  2,886,661  dollars.  There 
were  twenty-six  woollen  manufactories  and  four  fulling  mills,  employing  forty-five  persons,  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  14,290  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,600  dollars;  thirty-eight  cotton 
manufactories,  with  16,813  spindles,  employing  1542  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  lalue  of 
325,719  dollars,  with  a  capital  employed  of  4G3,240  dollars;  thirty-four  furnaces,  producing 
16,128  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  ninety-nine  forges,  &c.,  producing  9G73  tons  of.  bar  iron,  employing 
22G6  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,514,736  dollars ;  four  persons  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  1500 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  400  dollars  ;  two  smelting  houses  for  lead  ;  twenty-one  persons  produced 
13,942  bushels  of  bituminous  coal ;  five  paper  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
46,000  dollars ;  other  manufactories  of  paper  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  14,000  dollars,  the 
whole  employing  eighty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  93,000  dollars  ;  177  persons  produced  hats 
and  caps  to  the  value  of  104,949  dollars  ;  454  tanneries  employed  909  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
484,1 14  dollars  ;  374  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value 
of  359,050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  154,540  dollars  ;  twenty-nine  potteries  employe '  fifty  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  51,600  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  7300  dollars  ;  2ou  persons  pro¬ 
duced  machinery  to  the  value  of  257,704  dollars  ;  142  persons  manufactured  hardware  and  cutlery 
to  the  value  of  57,170  dollars  ;  thirty-four  persons  manufactured  564  smaU.arms  ;  eleven  persons 
manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  28,400  dollars  f  ten  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  5400  dollars  ;  417  persons  produced  brick  and  lime  to  the  value  of 
119,371  dollars;  1426  distilleries  produced  1,109,107  gallons,  and  six  breweries  produced  1835 
gallons,  the  whole  employing  1341  persons,  and  a  capital  of  218,182  dollars  ;  518  persons  manu¬ 
factured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  219,897  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  80,878  dol¬ 
lars  ;  twenty-eight  rope-walks  employed  258  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  132, G30 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  84,230  dollars;  255  flouring  mills  produced  67,881  barrels  of 
flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  2100  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,020,664 
dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,310,195  dollars;  203  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  79,850  dollars  with  a  capital  of  30,650  dollars ;  193  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1098 
wooden  houses  were  built  by  1 467  persons,  at  g  cost  of  427,402  dollars ;  forty-one  printing 
offices,  five  binderies,  two  daily,  six  semi-weekly,  and  thirty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  and  ten 
periodicals,  employed  191  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1 12,500  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  3,731,580  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. —  Greenville  college,  at  Greenville,  in  East  Tennessee,  was  founded  in  1794;  Wash¬ 
ington  college,  in  Washington  county,  was  founded  in  1794;  the  University  of  Nashville,  in 
Nashville,  the  most  important  literary  institution  in  the  state,  was  founded  in  1806;  East 
Tennessee  college,  at  Knoxville,  was  founded  in  1807;  Jackson  college,  near  Columbia,  was 
founded  in  1830.  The  Southwestern  Theological  Seminary,  at  Marysville,  was  founded  in  1821. 
The  number  of  students  in  all  these  institutions,  in  1840,  was  369.  There  were  in  the  state  152 
academies,  with  5539  students  ;  and  983  common  and  primary  schools,  with  25,099  scholars. 
There  were  58,534  white  persons,  above  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
The  University  of  Nashville  1ms  a  permanent  fund  of  about  45,000  dollars,  which  bears  in¬ 
terest  at  six  per  cent,  out  of  which  interest  and  the  tuition  fees,  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
are  borne.  Besides  this,  there  is  due  to  it  about  15,000  dollars.  These  constitute  the  sum  total 
of  its  endowments ;  and  when  we  remember,  that  the  first  of  these  sums  was  derived  from  certain 
lands  which  Congress,  by  its  act  of  1806,  c.  31 ,  required  the  state  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of  two 
colleges,  one  in  Eust  and  one  in  West  Tennessee,  we  are  reduced  to  the  mortifying  neces¬ 
sity  of  admitting,  that  the  institution  owes  nothing  to  the  munificence  of  the  state.  The  same 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  University  of  East  Tennessee,  and,  indeed  to  every  literary  institution 
in  the  state.  The  same  act  of  Congress  required  the  state  to  appropriate  100,000  acres  of  land  in 
one  body  for  the  use  of  academies,  one  in  each  county  in  the  state.  By  the  act  of  the  legislature  r 
of  1837,  c.  107,  sec.  8,  the  legislature  appropriated  the  annual  sum  of  18,000  dollars  to  the  aca¬ 
demies,  on  condition  that  they  should  relinquish  to  the  state  all  claims  to  those  lands.  This  re¬ 
linquishment  was. made,  and  in  consideration  of  it,  the  faith  of  the  state  is  pledged  to  the  annual 
payment  of  the  18,000  dollars  to  those  institutions. 

A  school  fund  having  been  created  under  various  laws,  and  an  act  passed  in  1837-38,  “  to  esta- 
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blish  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  state,”  were  re-enacted  and  amended  by  an  act  passed  at 
the  session  of  1839-40,  by  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  every  year,  on  the 
third  Monday  in  July,  to  apportion  the  school  monies  to  the  counties,  according  to  the  ratio  of 
their  white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years  respectively,  as  compared  with  the 
white  children  of  the  whole  state  within  those  ages,  ascertained  by  the  county  school  com¬ 


missioners. 

The  fund  now  consists  of :  — 

dollars,  cts. 

1.  Rank  Stock. 

Union  Bank .  48,894.00 

Planters’  Bank  .  244,500.00 

Farmers’ and  Merchants’  Bank  of  Memphis .  700.00 

Bank  of  Tennessee  .  821,594.40 

2.  Turnpike  Stock  .  44,304.80 

3.  Real  estate  .  3,000.00 

4.  Suspended  Debt. 

Due  from  the  Superintendent,  Feb.  I,  1844  .  77,710.3 li 

From  bounty  Agents,  &c.,  Oct.  1,  1843,  estimated .  109,500.93 

Total .  1,350,324.49 


The  amount  distributed  on  the  third  Monday,  15th  July,  1844,  was  1 17,087.40 

The  scholastic  population  was  then  248,312  children,  each  of  whom  of  course  received 
about  47  1-7  cents. 

Religion. —  In  1830,  the  Methodists  had  127  travelling  preachers,  and  34,200  communicants; 
the  Baptists  had  413  churches,  21 9  ministers,  and  20,472  communicants;  the  Presbyterians  had 
120  churches,  .  ^,'cty  ministers,  and  10,000  communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and 
eight  ministers! '  There  were  besides  many  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  and  some  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Christians,  and  Catholics. 

Banks. — At  the  commencement  of  1839,  there  were  in  the  state  one  bank  and  seven  branches, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  2,292,757  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  742,542  dollars. — (See  Banks  of 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works.—  The  internal  improvements  of  Tennessee  consist  of  several  railroads. 
Lagrange  aiid  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mississippi,  fifty  miles,  to 
Lagrange,  in  Lafayette  county.  Somerville  branch  extends  from  the  main  road  at  Moscow, 
sixteen  miles,  to  Somerville.  The  Hiwasscc  railroad  extends  from  Knoxville,  ninety-eight  miles 
and  a  half,  to  the  Georgia  line,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  of  Georgia. 
The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  stale. — (See  Railroads  of 
the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Nashville,  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland  river,  in  30  deg. 
9  min.  33  sec.  north  latitude,  and  80  deg.  49  min.  3  sec.  west  longitude,  110  miles  north  of 
Huntsville,  183  miles  west  of  Knoxville,  250  miles  south-west  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  909  miles 
south-west  of  New  York,  084  miles  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  5500  ;  in 
1840,0929.  It  has  a  court  house,  gaol,  and  market-house,  eleven  churches,  two  Baptist,  one 
Christian,  one  Cumberland  Presbyterian,  one  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Roman  Catholic,  three  banks,  the  halls  of  the  Nashville  university,  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  a 
state  penitentiary,  310  feet  long,  350  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  containing  200  cells  for  convicts. 
The  Nashville  university  was  founded  in  1800,  has  a  president  and  live  professors,  or  other 
instructors,  236  alumni,  292  students,  and  10,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Cumberland  river  is 
opposite  the  town,  navigable  for  vessels  of  from  thirty  to  forty  tons,  and  at  high  floods  for  ships 
of  400  tons.  Fifteen  steamboats  are  employed  on  the  river,  besides  a  great  number  of  keelboats 
and  flatboats.  In  1840,  there  were  three  foreign  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses, 
capital  233,000  dollars;  seventy-five  retail  stores,  capital  1,606,400  dollars ;  one  forge,  one  tan¬ 
nery,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  one  dailv,  five  weekly,  and  three 
semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  151,000  dollars.  Tonnage  4733. 

Knoxville,  183  miles  east-by-south  from  Nashville,  498  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  llolston  river,  four  miles  below  the  junction  of  French  Broad  river,  at  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  three  churches,  two  academies, 
five  wholesale  and  nine  retail  stores,  about  200  dwellings,  and  1500  inhabitants.  The  Hiv.assee 
railroad  extends  from  this  place  through  Athens  and  Augusta  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

Memphis,  situated  on  an  elevated  bluff  on  the  Mississippi,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 
Wolf  or  Loosahatchie  river,  contained,  in  1840,  fifty-three  stores,  550  dwellings,  and  3300  inha¬ 
bitants.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  being  equal  to  that  of  any  town  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.  A  railroad  to«Lagrange  is  a  part  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railroad. 
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FINANCES  OF  TENNESSEE,  1843. 


Principal  I/cmt  of  Expenditure. 


Salaries  of  executive  officers  .  17,085.82 

Salaries  of  the  judiciary .  35,346.25 

Incidental  expenses  of  judiciary _  2,021.03 

Pay  of  the  legislature .  22,018.88 

Incidental  expenses  of  legislature  . .  5.17G.79 

Interest  on  the  state  debt  .  173,678.75 

Internal  improvement .  4,689.00 

Common  schools .  117,087.40 

Charitable  establishments  ■ .  .  1,41 1.85 

Miscellaneous  .  7,364  28 

Academies  . 18,000.00 


Whole  amount  of  state  debt 
Annual  interest  on  this  debt 


Chief  Sources  of  Income. 


Direct  taxes . 

Bank  tax  . 

Income  of  state  funds  . . . 

Balance  from  1842  . 

Miscellaneous  . . 

Amount  received  in  1843 
Amount  expended . 


dollars,  cts. 
3,260,410.66 
173,678.75 


Of  the  state  debt . .  1,997,250  pays  5  pe 

„  . .  263,166-j  pays  51 

„  „  .  1,000,000  pays  0 

The  total  value  of  taxable  property  in  Tennessee  is  as  follows : — 


119.661.67 
14,750.00 

291,678.75 

189,590.47 

120.00 

253.531.67 
815.188.25 


Land . 

Town  lots . 

Negroes . 

The  debt  has  many  years  to  run 


dollars. 

69,298,493  White  polls. 
8,404,498  Carriages... 


before  it  falls  due,  and  ft 


Stock  in  the  Union  bank  of  Tcnnessc  . 

Capital  in  the  bank  of  Tennessee,  proceeds  of  bonds  sold  . 
Stock  paid  into  the  Internal  Improvement  companies,  by 


dollars. 

85.284 

390,158 


....  120,809,671 

dollars,  cts. 

.  646,600  00 

. 1,000,000  00 

.  1,516,915  66| 


3,163,515  6G| 


III.  KENTUCKY. 


Kentucky  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Ohio  river  ;  on  the  east  by  Virginia ;  on  the  south  by  Tennessee  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Missouri.  It  lies  between  36  deg.  30  min.  and  39  min.  10  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  between  81  deg.  50  min.  and  89  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
5  deg  and  10  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  400  miles,  and 
170  miles  its  breadth,  comprising  about  40,500  square  miles,  or  25,920,000  British  statute  acres. 
The  population,  in  1790  was  73,677;  in  1800,  220,959;  in  1810,  406,511  ;  in  1820,564,317  ;  in 
1830,  688,844  ;  in  1840,  779,828,  of  which  182,258  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  305,323 
were  white  males;  284,930  white  females;  3761  were  coloured  males;  3556  coloured  females. 
Employed  in  agriculture,  197,738 ;  in  commerce,  3448  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  23,217 ;  navi¬ 
gating  the  ocean,  forty-four  ;  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  9G8 ;  in  mining,  331  ;  learned  professions, 
2487. — Official  Ilelnms. 

This  state  is  divided  into  ninety  counties,  which  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows  : — Adair,  8466,  C.  Columbia  ;  Allen,  7329,  C.  Scottsville  ;  Barren,  1 7,288, 
C.  Glasgow;  Bath,  9763,  C.  Owingsville ;  Boone,  10,034,  C;  Burlington  ;  Bourbon,  14,478,  C.  Paris  ; 
Breathitt,  2195,  C.  Breathitt ;  Bracken,  7053,  C.  Augusta;  Breckcnridge,  8944, C.  Hardingsbtirg  ; 
Bullitt,  6334,  C.  Shepherdsville ;  Butler,  3898,  C.  Morgantown  ;  Caldwell,  10,365,  C.  Princeton  ; 
Callowa\>  9794,  C.  Wadcsborough  ;  Campbell,  5214,  C.  Newport ;  Carroll,  3966,  C.  Carrollton  ; 
Carter,  2)05,  C.  Grayson  ;  Casey,  4939,  C.  Liberty  ;  Christian,  15,587,  C.  Hopkinsville  ;  Clark, 
10,802,  Winchester  ;  Clay,  4607,  C.  Manchester  ;  Clinton,  3863,  C.  Albany;  Cumberland,  6090, 
C.  Burkesville  ;  Davies,  8331,  C.  Owcnsborough  ;  Edmonston,  2914,  C.  Brownsville ;  Estill, 
5535,  C.  Irvine ;  Fayette,  22,194,  C.  Lexington  ;  Fleming,  13,208,  C.  Flcmingsburg ;  Floyd,  6302, 
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C.  Prestonburg;  Franklin,  9420,  C.  Frankfort;  Gallatin,  4003,  C.  Warsaw;  Garrard,  10,480, 
C.  Lancaster;  Grant,  4192,  C.  Williamstown  ;  Graves,  7465,  G.  Mayfield  ;  Grayson,  4401,  C. 
Litchfield  ;  Greene,  14,212,  C.  Grcensbnrg ;  Greenup,  0297,  C,  Greenupsburg  ;  Hancock,  2581, 
G.  Hawesvillc ;  Hardin,  10,357,  C.  Elizabethtown  ;  Harlan,  3015,  C.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Harrison, 
12,472,  G.  Cynthiana  ;  Hart,  7031,  G.  Munfordsville  ;  Henderson,  9548,  C.  Henderson  ;  Henry, 
10,015,  C.  Newcastle;  Hickman,  8908,  C.  Clinton;  Hopkins,  9171,  C.  Madisonville ;  Jefferson, 
30,340,  C,  Louisville;  Jessamine,  9396,  C.  Nicholasvillc ;  Kenton,  7810,  C.  1  ndependence  ; 
Knox,  5722,  C.  Barbourville ;  Laurel,  3079,  C.  London  ;  Lawrence,  4730,  C.  Louisa  ;  Lewis, 
0300,  C.  Clarksburg  ;  Lincoln,  10,187,  C.  Stanford  ;  Livingston,  9025,  C.  Smitldand  ;  Logan, 13,015, 
C.  Iiusselville ;  Madison,  16,355,  C.  Richmond  ;  Marion,  1 1,032,  C.  Lebanon;  Mason,  15,719, 
C.  Maysville ;  Me  Cracken,  4745,  C.  Paducah  ;  Meade,  5780,  C.  Brandenburg;  Mercer,  18,720, 
C.  Ilarrodsburg ;  Monroe,  6520,  C.  Tompkinsville ;  Montgomery,  9332,  C.  Mount  Sterling ; 
Morgan,  4603,  C.  West  Liberty ;  Muhlenberg.  0904,  C.  Greenville  ;  Nelson,  13,037,  C.  llardstown  ; 
Nicholas,  8745,  C.  Carlisle  ;  Ohio,  G592,  C.  Hartford  ;  Oldham,  7380,  C.  La  Grange;  Owen,  8232, 
C.  Owenton  ;  Pendleton,  4455,  C.  Falmouth  ;  Perry,  3089,  C.  Hazard  ;  Pike,  3507,  C.  Pikcville ; 
Pulaski,  9020,  C.  Somerset ;  Rockcastle,  3409,  C.  .Mount  Vernon  ;  Russel,  4238,  C  Jamestown; 
Scott,  13,008,  C.  Georgetown  ;  Shelby,  1 7,708,  C.  Shelbyvillc  ;  Simpson,  0537,  C.  Franklin  ;  Spen¬ 
cer,  0581,  C.  Taylorsville ;  Todd,  9991,  C.  Elkton  ;  Trig,  7710,  G.  Cadiz  ;  Trimble,  .4480,  G. 
Bedford  ;  Union,  0073,  C.  Morganficld  ;  Warren  15,440,  C.  Bowling  Green  ;  Washington,  10,596, 
G.  Springfield  ;  Wayne  7399,  C.  Monticello  ;  Whitley,  4073,  C.  Williamsburg  ;  Woodford,  11,740, 
C.  Versailles.  '  - 

Soil. — The  eastern  counties  are  mountainous.  A  tract  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide,  along 
the  Ohio  river,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  The 
margin  of  the  Ohio,  for  about  a  mile  in  width,  consists  of  bottom  or  alluvial  lands,  which  are  over¬ 
flowed  when  the  floods  rise.  Between  the  hilly  country,  the  more  mountainous  eastern  counties 
and  Green  river,  there  intervenes  a  rich  district,  called  the  garden  of  the  state.  It  is  about  150 
miles  long,  and  from  fifty  to  100  wide.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  surface  is  gently  undulating,  and 
the  forest  trees  chiefly  black  walnut,  black  cherry,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar-maple,  mulberry,  elm, 
ash,  cotton  wood,  white  thorn,  and  an  abundance  of  grape-vines.  The  country  in  the  south¬ 
west  part  of  the  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  is  called  “  the  barrens.”  In  1800, 
the  legislature  of  the  state  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  this  tract  to  actual  settlers,  under  the  idea 
that  it  was  of  little  value  ;  but  it  proves  to  be  excellent  corn  land,  and  also  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  hogs  and  cattle.  The  whole  state,  below  the  mountains,  has,  at  the  depth  of  about  eight 
feet,  a  bed  of  limestone,  which  has  frequent  apertures  through  which  the  waters  of  the  rivfVs  sink 
into  the  earth,  and  some  of  them  to  disappear  for  a  time,  and  others  arc  greatly  diminished  in  the 
summer  season.  The  banks  have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which 
they  flow.  The  precipices  formed  by  the  Kentucky  are  in  many  places  stupendous,  presenting 
perpendicular  banks  of' solid  limestone  300  feet  high,  above  winch  there  is  a  steep  and  difficult 
ascent  several  times  as  high.  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland 
rivers,  arc  several  remarkable  caves.  One  called  the  Mammoth  cave,  130  miles  from  Lexington 
on  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  said  to  he  eight  or  ten  miles  in  length,  with  many  diverging  apart¬ 
ments.  The  earth  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  which  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  manufactured  from  it. 

Wheat,  tobacco,  and  hemp  are  the  staple  productions ;  but  Indian  corn,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  flax,  and  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  are 
the  most  common  fruits.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard  are  extensively  exported. 
— Kook  of  the  United  Stales. 

Live  Stork  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  in  this  state,  there  were  395,853  horses  and 
mules;  787,098  neat  cattle ;  1, 008, 240  sheep  ;  2.310,533  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  530,439 
dollars;  there  were  produced  4,803,152  bushels  of  wheat ;  17,491  bushels  of  barley;  7,155,974 
bushels  of  oats;  1,321,373  bushels  of  rye;  8109  bushels  of  buckwheat;  39, 847,120'  bushels  of 
Indian  corn;  1,780,847  lbs.  of  wool ;  742  lbs.  of  hops  ;  38,445  lbs.  of  wax;  1,055,085  bushels  of 
potatoes  ;  88,306  tons  of  hay  ;  9992  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  53,430,909  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  10,370  lbs. 
of  rice  ;  091,456  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  737  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,377,835  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of 
the  dairy  amounted  to  931,303  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard  434,935  dollars  ;  of  lumber  130,329  dollars. 
There  were  made  2209  gallons  of  wine. 

Minerals.—  Among  the  mineral  productions  of  Kentucky,  are  iron  ore,  coal,  salt,  and  lime. 
The  salt  licks,  as  the  springs  arc  called,  from  the  fact  that  cattle  and  wild  animals  have  been  fond 
of  licking  around  them,  are  numerous,  and  salt  is  extensively  manufactured,  not  only  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  exportation.  The  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  this  state  pass  down  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, and  its  chief  imports  arc  brought  in  steamboats  by  river  and  the  Ohio, 
and  other  tributaries. 

Climate. — The  winters  are  mild,  being  only  of  two  or  three  months’  continuance,  but  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  at  that  season  is  moist.  Spring  and  autumn  are  delightful ;  and  on  the  whole,  the  climate 
is  salubrious. 
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Rivers. — The  Ohio,  by  its  various  windings,  borders  tiiis  state  on  the  north  for  637  miles. 
Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  pass  through  the  western  part  of  this  state  as  they  approach 
their  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  Cumberland  river  also  rises  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  state.  The 
Big  Sandy  is  250  miles  long,  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  forms  the  boundary  between  this 
state  and  Virginia.  It  is  navigable  lifty  miles  for  boats.  The  Kentucky  river  rises  in  the  Cum¬ 
berland  mountains,  and  after  a  course,  generally  through  a  deep  rocky  bed,  falls  into  the  Ohio, 
seventy-seven  miles  above  Louisville.  It  is  navigable  by  steamboats  sixty  miles  to  Frankfort. 
Licking,  Green,  and  Salt,  are  other  considerable  rivers.  The  Mississippi  runs  on  the  western 
border  of  the  state. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  five  commercial  and  fifty  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  620,700  dollars  ;  168.3  retail  dry  goods  .and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  0,41 1,826  dollars ;  .371  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  105,925 
dollars ;  101  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  183  butchers,  packers,  &c., 
employed  a  capital  of  183,8.50  dollars. —  Official  Return':. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufaclurcs,  was  2,622,462  dollars  ;  there 
were  forty  woollen  manufactories,  employing  200  persons,  manufacturing  articles  to  the  value  of 
151,240  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  138,000  dollars ;  fifty-eight  cotton  manufactories,  with  12,358 
spindles,  employing  523  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  329,380  dollars,  witli  a  capital 
of  316,1  13  dollars  ;  seventeen  furnaces,  producing  29,206  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  thirteen  forges, 
8cc.,  producing  3637  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  1 108  persons,  and  a  capital  of  449,000  dollars  ; 
twenty-seven  persons  produced  2125  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  14,150  dollars  ; 
213  persons  produced  588,167  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  wilh-a  capital  of  76,027  dollars  ;  291  per¬ 
sons  produced  219,69.3  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  1 63,585  dollars  ;  100  persons  produced 
granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  19,592  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  62 12  dollars  ;  seven  paper  mills 
employed  forty-seven  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the"  value  of  44,000  dollnrs,  employing  a 
capital  of  47, .300  dollars  ;  hats  and  raps  were  produced  to  the  value  of  201.310  dollars,  and  straw 
bonnets  to  the  value  of  4483  dollars,  employing  194  persons,  with  a  capital  of  1 18,850  dollnrs  ; 
.587  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  413,585  dollars,  with  a  /capital  of  230,400  dol¬ 
lars  ;  387  tanneries  employed  978vpersons,  and  a  capital  of  .567,954  dollars  ;  .548  other  manufac¬ 
tories  of  leather,  ns  saddleries,  S.C.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  732,646  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  369,835  dollars  ;  one  glass  house  produced  .articles  to  the  value  of  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
500  dollars;  sixteen  potteries,  employing  fifty-one  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
24,090  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9670  dollars ;  eleven  powder  mills  employed  fifty-eight  persons, 
and  produced  282,500  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  42,000  dollars;  twenty-live  persons 
produced  paints  and  drugs  to  the  value  of  26,994  dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the 
value  of  2000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  16,630  dollars  ;  twenty-eight  persons  produced  confec¬ 
tionary  to  the  value  of  30,050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  14.250  dollars  ;  1 1 1  rape  walks  employed 
1888  persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  1,292,276  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,023,130 
dollars;  six  persons'  produced  musical  instruments  to  the  value  of  4500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
.  5000  dollars  ;  149  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  46,074  dollars;  thirty  persons 
produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  22,350  dollars  ;  109  persons  produced  2341  small 
arms,  with  a  capital  of  19,060  dollars  ;  twenty-one  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to 
the  value  of  19,060  dollars  ;  657  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  240,919  dol¬ 
lars  ;  516  persons  manufactured  2,282,426  lbs.  of  soap,  .503,635  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  315  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  or  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  28,70.5  dollars  ;  889  distilleries  produced  1,703,68.5 
gallons,  and  fifty  breweries  produced  214,589  gallons,  the  whole  employing  1092  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  315,308  dollars  ;  5.33  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  168,724 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  79,378  dollars  ;  258  flouring  mills  produced'273,088  barrels  of  flour,  and 
with  other  mills  employed  2067  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,437,937  dollars,  with 
n  capital  of  1,650,689  dollars  ;  453  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  273,350  dol¬ 
lars,  with  a  capital  of  139,295  dollars  ;  48.5  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  17.57  wooden  houses  em¬ 
ployed  2883  persons,  and  cost  1,039,172  dollars  ;  thirty-four  printing  offices,  three  binderies,  five 
daily,  seven  semi-weekly,  and  twenty-six  weekly  newspapers,  and  eight  periodicals,  employed  226 
poisons  and  a  capital  of  86,325  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  was  5,945,259  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Education.— -'V\\c  Transylvania  university,  at  Lexington,  was  founded  in  1798,  and  is  all 
important  institution.  Centre  college,  at  Danville, iHvas  founded  in  1822  ;  St.  Joseph’s  college,  at 
Bardstowm  (Catholic),  was  founded  in  1819  ;  Augusta  college,  fit  Augusta  (Methodist),  was 
founded  in  1825  ;  Cumberland  college,  at  Princelown,  was  founded  in  1825  ;  Georgetown  college, 
at  Georgetown  (Baptist),  was  founded  in  1829;  Bacon  college,  at  llarrodslmrg,  was  founded  in 
1836;  St.  Mary’s  college,  Marion  county  (Catholic),  was  founded  in  1837.  There  is  a  flourish¬ 
ing  medical  department  connected  with  the  Transylvania  university,  and  a  medical  institution  at 
Louisville.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  14 19  students.  There  were  in  the  state, 
1 16  academics  and  grammar  schools,  with  4906  students;  952  common  mid  primary  schools,  with 
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24, 641  scholars  ;  and  40,010  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — U.  S.  Gas. 

Religion. — In  1836,  the  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  denomination,  had  .500  churches,  about 
300  ministers,  and  35,000  communicants;  the  Methodists,  100  travelling  preachers,  and  31,36!) 
communicants;  the  Presbyterians,  120  churches,  and  8000  or  10,000  communicants;  the  Episco¬ 
palians,  one  bishop  and  thirteen  ministers  ;  the  Homan  Catholics,  one  bishop  and  thirty-four 
ministers.  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Cumberland  Presbyterians,  Reformed  Baptists, 
two  societies  of  Shakers,  and  one  of  Unitarians. —  U.  S.  Gas. 

Banks. — At  the  commencement  of  1840,  this  state  had  fourteen  banks  and  branches,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  7,789,003  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,470,367  dollars. — (See  Banks  of  the 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — A  short  but  most  important  work  of  internal  improvement,  is  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  around  the  rapids  in  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville. 
It  admits  steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  iscxcavatcd  ten  feet  deep,  in  solid  limestone,  and  cost  730,000 
dollars.  The  navigation  of  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extensively  improved 
by  dams  and  locks.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort, 
and  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Louisville.  Several  other  railroads  have  been  projected. — 
'  U.  S.  Gaz. 


-PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 


Louisville,  the  most  populous  city  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  is  advantageously  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  head  of  the  llapids.  In  latitude  38  deg,  8  min.  north  ; 
longitude,  8.5  deg.  26  min.  west;  120  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  .596  miles  from  Washington. 
It  lias  increased  and  thriven  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1800,  the  population  consisted  of 
about  600  inhabitants;  increased  in  1810,  to  1337  ;  in  1820,  to  4012;  in  1830,  to  10,336 ;  in 
1840,  to  21,210  ;  and  in  184.5,  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000  inhabitants.  In 
1840,  it  contained  twelve  churel.es,  37.5  stores,  several  printing  offices,  published  three  daily  and 
seven  semi-weekly  newspapers;  twelve  foreign  trade  houses,  capital  192,000  dollars;  value  of 
goods  sold  aiuniully',  about  30,000,000  dollars.  The  Ohio  is  more  than  a  mile  wide  opposite  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  arrival  and  departure  of  steamboats  and  river  craft.  Its 
trade  has  greatly  increased  since  1840. — (Sec  Internal  'Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Fkanki-oiit,  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  on  the  cast  side  of  Kentucky  river, 
sixty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Ohio;  twenty-two  miles  west-north-west  of  Lexington, 
fif.y-onc  miles  east  of  Louisville,  102  miles,  south-south-west  of  Cincinnati,  .542  miles  from 
Washington.  In  38  deg.  14  min.  north  latitude,  and  84  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude.  Population, 
in  1810,1099;  in  1820,  1679;  in  1830,  1680;  in  1840,  1917.  The  river  is,  at  this  town,  about 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  after  heavy  rains,  frequently  rises  sixty  feet.  Steamboats  of  300  tons 
come  up  to  this  place  when  the  water  is  high,  and  a  large  quantity  of  foreign  goods  is  brought 
here  to  supply  the  rich  and  fertile  country  around.  The  hanks  of  the  l  iver  here  are  high,  and  a 
chain  bridge  crosses  it  to  the  flourishing  village  of  Smith  Frankfort,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage,  though  its  population  is  not  included  in  the  above.  Large  vessels,  designed  to  navigate 
the  ocean,  have  been  built,  here,  and  floated  to  New  Orleans. 

Lexington,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhorn  river,  in  38  deg.  6  min.  north  latitude,  and 
48  deg.  18  min.  west  longitude ;  twenty-four  miles  cast-south-east  of  Frankfort,  eighty-five  miles 
south  of  Cincinnati,  seventy-four  miles  east  of  Louisville,  and  .522  miles  from  Washington.  Popu¬ 
lation,  in  1820,  .5279 ;  in  1830,  6404  ;  in  1840,  6997.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  state,  was  for¬ 
merly  the  capital,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  places  in  the  western  states.  'It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  paved.  The  main  street  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  length,  mid  the  principal  roads  loading  to  tiie  city  are  macadamised  for  some  distance 
from  it.  Many  of  the  streets  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  tiie  environs  are  beautiful.  There  is  a 
public  square  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  fine  brick  buildings.  The  city  con¬ 
tained,  in  1840,  about  1200  dwellings,  ten  churches,  a  masonic  hall,  the  state  lunatic  asylum, 
the  halls  of  Transylvania  university,  the  libmrics  of  wlfch  contained  12,242  volumes.  It  lmd, 
in  1840,  two  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  35, .500  dollars;  seventy-two  retail  stores,  capital 
892,285  dollars ;  value  of  machinery  produced,  12,800  dollars;  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.,  10,009 
dollars:  one  woollen  factory,  nine  rope-walks,  capital  186,860  dollars;  three  tanneries,  one 
brewery,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
seven  periodicals.  Capital  in  manufactures,  428,340  dollars.  In  1797,  it  contained  only  fifty 
houses.  The  country  around  Lexington  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  United  States. 

Maysvii.le,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Ohio  river,  on  a  narrow  bottom  between  the  river, 
and  the  high  lulls  which  rise  in  its  rear.  It  has  three  streets,  running  parallel  wuh  the  river,  and 
four  crossing  them  at  right  angles.  It  contained,  in  1810,  three  churches,  about  500  dwellings, 
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and  2741  inhabitants.  It  has  a  good  harbour  for  boats.  Most  of  the  goods  imported  into  the 
north-east  part  of  the  state  are  landed  here.  There  were,  in  1840,  nine  commission  houses,  capi¬ 
tal  1 1 1, 600  dollars ;  twenty-nine  stores,  capital  133,000  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  10,300 
dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  1 100  spindles,  one  tannery,  one  brewery,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw 
mill,  two  printing  offices,  three  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  94,300  dollars. 

Finances. — The  state  debt  is  4,064,500  dollars,  of  which  615,000  dollars  is  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  and  the  balance  at  six  per  cent  interest.  The  commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  have 
promptly  paid  the  interest  on  the  debt.  Value  of  taxable  property,  in  1843,  196,729,033  dollars  ; 
white  males  over  twenty-one,  in  1843,  124,700.  Total  revenue*  3 1 2,235  dollars  86  cents,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  hank  stocks,  tolls  on  rivers  and  roads,  and  profits  of  the  1’enitentiary.  Surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  October  10,  1843,  64,614  dollars  10  cents. 


% 

IV.  MISSOURI. 


Missouri  is  bounded  north  by  Iowa  territory  ;  east  by  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river  ;  soutli  by  Arkansas;  and  west 
by  the  Indian  territory.  It  is  between  36  deg.  and  40  deg.  36  min.  north  latitude,  and 
between  89  deg.  and  95  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  12  deg.  17  min.  and 
1 7  deg.  23  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  287  miles  long,  and  230  miles 
broad,  containing  64,000  souare  miles,  or  40,960,000  acres.  The  population,  in  1810, 
was  19,833;  in  1820,  66,586;  in  1830,  140,074;  in  1840,  383,702,  of  which  58,240 
were  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  173,470  were  white  males;  150,418  white  females; 
883  were  coloured  males  ;  691  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  92,408;  in 
commerce,  2522;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  11,100;  in  mining,  742;  navigating  the 
ocean,  39;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  1885;  learned  professions,  1469. 

This  state  is  divided  into  sixty -two  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  were  as  follows:— Audrain,  1949,  C.  Mexico;  Barry,  4795,  C.  M‘Donald  ; 
Benton,  4205,  C.  Warsaw;  Boone,  13,561,  C.  Columbia;  Buchanan,  6237,  C.  Sparta; 
Caldwell,  1458,  C.  Far  West;  Callaway,  11,765,  C.  Fulton;  Cape  Girardeau,  9359,  C. 
Jackson;  Carrol,  2433,  C.  Carrollton;  Chariton,  4746,  C.  Kcytcsville;  Clark,  2846,  C. 
Waterloo;  Clay,  8282,  C.  Liberty;  Clinton,  2724,  C.  Plattsburg;  Cole,  9286,  C.  Jeffer¬ 
son  City;  Cooper,  18,484,  C.  Boonevillc;  Crawford,  3561,  C.  Steelville;  Daviess,  2736,  C. 
Gallatin;  Franklin,  7515,  C.  Union;  Gasconade,  5330,  C.  Herman;  Greene,  5372,  C. 
Springfield;  Howard,  13,108,  C.  Fayette;  Jackson,  7612,  C.  Independence;  Jefferson, 
4296,  C.  Hillsborough;  Johnson,  4471,  C.  Warrensburg ;  La  Fayette,  6815,  C.  Lex¬ 
ington;  Lewis,  6040,  C.  Montieello;  Lincoln,  7449,  C.  Troy;  Linn,  2245,  C.  Linneus; 
Livingston,  4325,  C.  Chilicothc;  Macon,  6034,  C.  Bloomington;  Madison,  3395,  C. 
Frederiektown ;  Marion,  9623,  C.  Palmyra;  Miller,  2282,  C.  Tuscuinbia;  Munroe,  9505, 
C.  Paris;  Morgan,  4407,  C.  Versailles;  Montgomery,  4371,  C.  Danville;  New  Madrid, 
4554,  C.  New  Madrid;  Newton,  3790,  C.  Neosho;  Perry,  5760,  C.  Perryvillc  ;  Pettis,  2930, 
C.  Georgetown;  Platte,  8913,  C.  Platte  City;  Pike,  10,646,  C.  Bowling  Green;  Polk, 
8449,  C.  Bolivar;  Pulaski,  6529,  C.  Wayncsvillc;  Ralls,  5670,  C.  New  London  ;  Ran¬ 
dolph,  7198,  C.  Huntsville;  Rav,  6553,  C.  Richmond;  Ripley,  2856,  C.  Van  Burcn  ; 
Rives  (named  changed  to  Henry),  4726,  C.  Clinton;  St.  Charles,  7911,  C.  St.  Charles; 
St.  Francis,  321 1,  C.  Farmington  ;  St.  Genevieve,  3148,  C.  St.  Genevieve;  St.  Louis, 
35,979,  C.  St.  Louis  ;  Saline,  5258,  C.  Marshall  ;  Scott,  5974,  C.  Benton  ;  Shelby,  3056, 
C.  Shclbyville;  Stoddard,  3153,  C.  Bloomfield;  Taney,  3264,  C.  Forsyth;  Van  Burcn, 
4693,  C.  Ilarrisonville;  Warren,  4253,  C.  Warrenton;  Washington,  7213,  C.  Potosi ; 
Wayne,  3403,  C.  Greenville.  There  have  been  several  new  counties  erected  since  1840. 

Soil. — This  state  presents  a  great  variety  of  surface  and  of  soil.  Alluvial,  or  bottom 
soil,  extends  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers;  receding  from  which,  the  land  rises  in  some 
parts  imperceptibly,  in  others  very  abruptly,  into  elevated  barrens,  or  rocky  ridges.  In  the  in¬ 
terior,  bottoms  and  barrens,  naked  hills  and  prairies,  heavy  forests  and  streams  of  water,  may 
often  be  seen  at  one  view,  presenting  a  diversified  and  beautiful  landscape.  The  south-east 
part  of  the  state  has  a  very  extensive  tract  of  low,  marshy  country,  abounding  in  lakes, 
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and  liable  to  inundation.  Back  of  tliis  a  hilly  country  extends  as  far  as  the  Osage  river. 
This  portion  of  the  state,  though  not  generally  distinguished  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
though  it  is  interspersed  with  fertile  portions,  __  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
treasures. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Between  the  Osage  and  Missouri  rivers,  is  a  tract  of  country  very  fertile,  and  agreeably 
diversified  with '  woodland  and  prairie,  and  abounding  with  coal,  salt  springs,  Ac.  The 
country  north  of  the  Missouri  is  emphatically  “  the  garden  of  the  west."  There  is  no 
country  where  a  greater  extent  of  territory  can  be  traversed  more  easily,  when  in  its  natural 
state.  The  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulated.  The  scenery  diversified  by  picturesque 
hills,  and  extensive  prairies,  interspersed  with  shady  groves  and  clear  rivers  and  streams. 
Almost  every  acre  of  this  country  is  susceptible  of  high  agricultural  improvement,  and  the 
soil  and  climate  capable  of  producing  all  the  products  of  even  the  southern  states,  except 
sugar.  The  chief  productions  are  tobacco,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and 
grasses.  Large  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  annually  raised 
for  exportation.  “  All  that  part  of  the  state  north  of  Missouri  river,  and  that  south  of  the 
Missouri  and  west  of  the  Gasconade,  may  be  called  rolling  prairie,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
is  capable  of  cultivation.  That  part  of  the  state  between  the  Gasconade  and  Mississippi 
rivers,-  may  be  called  hilly,  but  it  affords  good  grazing,  and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth. 
The  soil  generally,  throughout  the  state,  is  deep  and  rich,  produced  by  the  decayed  vege¬ 
table  matter  of  centuries.  Wherever  the  prairie  fires  are  kept  down,  there  springs  up  a 
thick  underbrush,  which,  in  a  few  years  is  converted  into  a  forest.  Some  parts  of  St.  Louis 
county,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  prairie,  are  now  covered  with  timber,  so  that  hardly 
any  prairie  can  now  be  found  in  the  county.  And  so  it  is  throughout  the  state.  The 
country  on  the  St.  Francois  river,  which  was  formerly  capable  of  cultivation,  has,  by  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  New  Madrid,  become  marshy,  but  it  might  again 
be  capable  of  cultivation,  by  clearing  out  the  St.  Frangois,  and  by  draining;  but  at  present, 
while  so  much  good  land  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  government  price,  it  would  be  unprofitable. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  country  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  all 
drained  and  cultivated.  Timber  is  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  throughout  the  state. 
The  river  bottoms  throughout  the  state,  are  covered  with  a  thick  growtli  of  cotton  wood, 
oak,  elm,  ash,  black  and  white  walnut,  hickory,  &c.  The  head  waters  of  the  Gasconade 
are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  the  yellow  pine,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sawed  into 
lumber  and  floated  to  market.  The  value  of  lumber  produced,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  in  the  state,  was  70,355  dollars,  of  which  Pulaski  county  furnished  25,300  dollars, 
and  Cooper  10,580  dollars.  The  amount  has  more  than  doubled  since  that  time,  and  the 
annual  value  produced  for  1842,  was  at  least  200,000  dollars.  In  1840,  356  barrels  of 
pitch,  tar,  &c.,  were  produced.’’ — Hunt's  Magazine. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce. — In  the  year  1840,  there  were  in  this  state, 
196,132  horses  and  mules;  433,875  neat  cattle;  348,018  sheep;  1,271,161  swine;  poultry 
valued  at  270,647  dollars.  There  were  produced  1,037,386  bushels  of  wheat ;  9801  bushels 
of  barley ;  2,234,947  bushels  of  oats;  68,608  bushels  of  rye  ;  15,318  bushels  of  buckwheat; 
17,332,524  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  562,265  lbs.  of.  wool;  56,461  lbs.  of  wax;  783,768 
bushels  of  potatoes  ;  49,083  tons  of  hay;  18,010  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  9,067,913  lbs.  of 
tobacco;  121,121  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  274,853  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were 
valued  at  100,432  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard  at  90,878  dollars  ;  of  lumber  at  70,355  dollars. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  this  state,  though  generally  healthy,  is  subject  to  great  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  Missouri  is  frozen  so  hard  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
winter,  as  to  be  safely  crossed  with  loaded  waggons.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  often  great, 
but  the  air  is  generally  pure,  dry,  and  salubrious. 

Minerals, — Of  the  minerals  and  fossils  already  discovered,  the  principal  are  lead,  coal, 
plaster,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt,  various  kinds  of  ochre,  common  salt,  nitre, 
plumbago,  porphyry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  marble.  Lead  is  extensively  found  ;  a  dis¬ 
trict  100  miles  long  and  forty  miles  broad,  the  centre  of  which  is  seventy  miles  south-west 
of  St.  Louis,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Herculaneum,  is  the  part  of  the  state 
where  it  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance.  This  lead  region  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  3000  square  miles.  The  ore  is  of  the  richest  kind,  and  exists  in  quantities  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  whole  United  States.  The  iron  mines  are  scarcely 
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less  remarkable  than  the  lead.  In  St.  Francis  county  exists  the  celebrated  “  mountain  ” 
of  micaceous  oxide  of  iron,  which  has  an  elevation  of  300  feet  above  the  surrounding 
plain,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  across  its  summit,  and  yields  eighty  per  cent  of  pure  metal. 
Five  miles  south  is  another  magnificent  pyramidal  “mountain,”  denominated  the  Pilot 
Knob,  300  feet  high,  with  a  base  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  of  the  same  rich 
species  of  iron  ore.  This  pyramid  is  not  in  plates,  but  huge  masses  of  several  tons  in 
weight,  which  yields  also  eighty  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  Washington  county  is  a  perfect 
bed  of  metallic  treasures.  Throughout  the  mineral  district  are  tound  beds  of  rich,  red, 
marl  clay,  which  proves  to  be  the  very  best  manure  for  the  soil. 

Hirers. — The  Mississippi  winds  along  the  entire  eastern  boundary  of  the  state,  for  a 
distance  of  400  miles,  and  receives  in  its  course  the  waters  of  the  great  Missouri,  which, 
indeed,  deserves  to  he  regarded  as  the  main  stream.  Through  the  central  and  richest 
part  of  the  state  the  Missouri  rolls  its  immense  volume  of  water,  being  navigable  for  steam¬ 
boats,  1800  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  for  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year.  The  La  Mine,  Osage,  and  Gasconade,  on  the  south,  and  the  Grand  and 
Chariton  on  the  north  side,  are  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Missouri.  Maramec  river 
runs  through  the  mineral  district,  is  a  navigable  stream,  and  enters  the  Mississippi 
eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Salt  river,  which  is  also  navigable,  enters  the  Mississippi 
eighty-five  miles  above  the  Missouri.  The  White  and  St.  Francis  drain  the  south-east, 
and  the  tributaries  of  the  Neosho  the  south-west  part  of  the  state. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Towns. — St.  Louis  is  much  the  largest  and  most  commercial  place  in  the  state.  It  is 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri.  St.  Genevieve,  about  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  sixty-four  miles  below 
St.  Louis,  is  settled  principally  by  French,  and  has  considerable  trade,  particularly  in 
lead.  Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  flourishing  town.  Herculaneum  is  the  principal 
place  of  deposit  for  lead  from  the  mines.  New  Madrid  is  the  most  noted  landing-place  for 
boats  on  the  Mississippi,  above  Natchez,  and  Clarkesville  and  Hannibal,  north  of  St.  Louis. 
St.  Charles,  on  the  Missouri,  twenty  miles  above  St.  Louis,  is  an  important  place,  and 
Booneville,  Lexington,  Liberty,  and  Independence,  in  the  west  part  of  the  state.  Jefferson 
city,  the  capital,  on  the  Missouri,  134  miles  from  St.  Louis,  is  a  growing  place. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trade. — There  were,  in  1840,  throe  commercial  and  thirty-nine  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  746,500  dollars  ;  1 107  retail  dry  goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  8,158,802  dollars ;  345  persons  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  318,029  dollars;  seventy-nine  persons  engaged  in  internal  trans¬ 
portation,  who,  with  128  butchers,  packers,  &e.,  employed  a  capital  of  173,650  dollars. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was 
1,149,544  dollars  ;  there  were  nine  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirteen  persons,  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  13,750  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  5000  dollars; 
two  furnaces  producing  180  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  four  forges,  Arc.,  'producing  1 18  tons  of 
bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  eighty  persons,  and  a  capital  of  79,000  dollars  ;  twenty-one 
smelting  houses,  producing  5,295,455  lbs.  of  lead,  employing  252  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
235,806  dollars  ;  sixty-nine  persons  produced  249,302  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  em¬ 
ploying  a  capital  of  9488  dollars  ;  thirty-six  persons  produced  13,150  bushels  of  salt,  with 
a  capital  of  3550  dollars  ;  twelve  potteries  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  12,175  dollars, 
employing  thirty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  7250  dollars  ;  191  persons  produced  ma¬ 
chinery  to  the  value  of  190,412  dollars  ;  .forty-eight  persons  produced  959  small-arms  ; 
twelve  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  5450  dollars  ;  seventy- 
three  persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  32,050  dollars  ;  671  persons 
produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  185,234  dollars  ;  293  distilleries  produced  508,368 
gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced  374,700  gallons,  the  whole  employing  365  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  189,976  dollars  ;  201  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  97,1 12  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  45,074  dollars  ;  one  powdermill,  employing  two  persons, 
produced  7500  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  1050  dollars  ;  eight  persons  produced 
drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  13,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  7000  dollars  ;  sixty-four 
flouring  mills  produced  49,363  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  1326  per¬ 
sons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  960,058  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,266,019  dollars  ; 
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413  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  2202  wooden  houses,  were  built  by  1966  persons,  and  cost 
1,441,573  dollars  ;  forty  printing  offices,  six  daily,  fire  semi-weekly  or  tri- weekly,  and 
twenty-four  weekly  newspapers,  employed  143  persons,  and  a  capita]  of  79,350  dollars. 
The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  2,704,405  dollars. 

Education. — The  University  of  St.  Louis  (a  Catholic  institution),  at  St.  Louis,  was 
founded  is  1829;  St.  Mary’s  college  at  Barren’s  (also  Catholic),  was  founded  in  1830; 
Marion  college,  at  New  Palmyra,  was  founded  in  1831;  Missouri  university,  at  Columbia, 
was  founded  in  1840 ;  St.  Charles  college,  at  St.  Charles,  is  a  Methodist  institution,  founded 
in  1839 ;  Fayette  college,  at  Fayette,  is  a  new  institution.  In  all  these  colleges  there  were, 
in  J840,  495  students.  There  were  in  the  state,  forty-seven  academies,  with  1926  students; 
and  642  primary  and  common  schools;  with  16,788  scholars.  There  were  19,457  white 
persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Religion. — In  1840,  there  were  fifty-one  Methodist  itinerant  preachers,  who  travelled 
8692  miles.  The  Baptists  had  146  churches  and  eighty-six  ministers  ;  Presbyterians  thirty- 
three  churches,  seventeen  ministers;  Roman  Catholics,  one  bishop,  thirty  priests;  Epis¬ 
copalians  three  ministers. 

Saixt  Louis  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  eighteen  miles  by  water 
below  the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  It  lies  in  38  deg.  36  min.  north  latitude,  and  89  deg. 
56  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  13  deg.  14  min.  west  longitude  from 
Washington  ;  thirty  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Illinois ;  200  miles  above  that  of  the 
Ohio ;  1132  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above  New  Orleans  ;  1 100  miles  below  the 
falls  of  St.  Anthony;  120  miles  east  of  Jefferson'city;  808  miles  from  Washington.  The 
population,  in  1810,  was  1600;  in  1820,  4598;  in  1830,  6694;  in  1840,  16,469,  of 
whom  1531  were  slaves.  Employed  in  commerce,  845;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  2012; 
navigating  rivers,  &c.,  89!  ;  in  the  learned  professions,  &c.,  188. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

“  The  situation  of  the  city  is  pleasant  and  healthy.  The  ground  rises  gradually  from 
the  first  to  the  second  bank  of  the  river ;  and  on  the  second  bank,  which  is  about  forty 
feet  higher  than  the  first,  the  city  is  chiefly  built.  It  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  as 
seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  or  as  it  is  approached  on  the  river.  At  the 
distance  of  about  naif  a  mile  from  the  river,  the  ground  attains  its  highest  elevation,  and 
spreads  out  in  a  plain  to  the  west.  There  are  five  principal  streets  running  parallel  with, 
the  river,  which  are  crossed  by  many  others,  at  fight  angles.  Two  streets  along  the  river 
are  narrow,  but  those  which  have  been  more  recently  laid  out,  on  the  second  bank,  are 
regular  and  spacious,  and  present  many  commanding  situations.  The  compact  part  of  the 
city  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the  river ;  but  there  are  suburbs  on  the  north 
ana  south  making  the  whole  extent  five  miles.  It  contains  many  neat,  and  some  elegant 
buildings.  The  more  recent  houses  have  been  built  of  brick,  made  of  an  excellent  quality 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  ;  some  are  of  stone,  quarried  on  the  spot,  and  generally  white¬ 
washed.  Many  of  the  houses  have  spacious  and  beautiful  gardens  attached  to  them. 

“  Front-street  is  open  on  the  side  toward  the  water,  and  on  the  other  side  is  a  range  of 
warehouses  four  stories  high,  built  of  limestone,  which  have  a  very  commanding  appearance, 
and  are  the  seat  of  a  heavy  business.  In  First-street,  the  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods 
stores  are  located  ;  and  in  the  streets  back  of  this  are  the  artisans  and  tradesmen. 

“  The  city  is  watered  from  the  Mississippi.  The  water  is  raised  by  steam  power  to  a 
reservoir  situated  on  an  elevated  ancient  mound,  whence  it  is  distributed  in  iron  pipes 
through  the  city.  A  company  is  also  formed  for  lighting  the  city  with  gas.  The  country 
around  St.  Louis,  and  west  for  fifteen  miles,  is  a  very  fertile  prairie.  _  ‘ 

“  The  city  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  already  surpasses  in  its  trade  every 
other  place  north  of  New  Orleans.  The  Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  to  the  north,  the 
Ohio  and  its  tributaries  to  the  south-east,  and  the  Missouri  to  the  west,  give  it  a  ready 
access  to  a  vast  extent  of  country  ;  and  to  the  south  the  Mississippi  furnishes  an  outlet  to 
the  ocean  for  its  accumulated  productions.  It  is  the  principal  western  dcpftt  of  the  American 
Fur  company,  who  have  a  large  establishment  in  the  place,  and  nearly  1000  men  in  their 
employ.  A  vast  amount  of  furs  of  every  description  is  here  collected ;  and  10,000  dried 
buffalo  tongues  have  been  brought  in  in  a  single  year. — (See  Fur  Trade  hereafter.) 
Numerous  steamboats  ply  from  this  place  in  various  directions.  The  steamboat  arrivals, 
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in  a  single  year,  have  amounted* to  over  800,  with  a  tonnage  of  over  100,000.  •  The  total 
tonnage  of  this  port,  in  3840,  was  11,259. 

“  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  city  hall,  a  splendid  building  of  brick,  several  of  the 
churches,  and  particularly  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  deserve  notice.  The  cathedral 
is  136  feet  long,  eighty-four  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  forty  feet  high.  The  front  of 
the  edifice  is  fifty-eight  feet  high,  above  which  the  tower  of  the  steeple  rises  twenty  feet 
square  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  This  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon  spire  covered  with 
tin,  crowned  with  a  brass  gilt  ball  five  feet  in  diameter,  surmounted  by  a  cross  of  gilt  brass 
ten  feet  high.  In  the  steeple  is  a  peal  of  six  bells,  the  three  largest  of  which  weigh  from 
1 600  lbs.  to  2600  lbs.  each.  The  front  of  the  building  is  of  polished  freestone,  with  a 
portico  of  four  massive  Doric  columns.  There  is  also  a  United  States-  land  office,  a  theatre, 
and  a  concert  hall. 

“  There  are  several  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  in  the  city.  The  St.  Louis 
university  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholics,  and  has  fifteen  instructors,  sixty  students, 
and  7900  volumes  in  its  libraries.  It  has  a  spacious  building  in  the  city,  and  is  amply 
endowed.  Kemper  college  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  is  beautifully 
situated  four  miles  from  the  city,  with  extensive  grounds  around  it.  Its  medical  depart¬ 
ment  is  within  the  city,  and  has  a  spacious  building  capable  of  accommodating  400  students, 
a  hall  for  lectures,  chemical  laboratory,  &c.  The  Western  academy  of  sciences  has  an 
extensive  museum  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy,  &c.  There  is  also  a  museum,  con¬ 
taining  Indian  antiquities, -fossil  remains,-  and  other  curiosities. 

“  The  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  an  institution  of  nuns,  for  conducting  female 
education.  The  Protestant  ladies  conduct  an  Orphan  Asylum ;  and  there  is  a  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 

“  There  are  fourteen  churches  in  the  city — two  Episcopal,  two'Methodist,  two  Pres¬ 
byterian,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  one  German 
Lutheran,  one  Baptist,  one  Unitarian,  one  African  Methodist,  and  one  African  Baptist.” — 
IT.  S.  Gas.  •  - 

The  city  has  a  bank  and  two  insurance  companies.  In  the  southern  limits  of  the  city 
is  a  United  States’  arsenal,  and  fourteen  miles  distant  from  it  are  the  United  States’ 
Jefferson  barracks,  capable  of  accommodating  600  or  700  men. 

Trades. — There  were,  in  1840,  one  foreign  commercial  and  twenty-four  commission 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  717,000  dollars  ;  214  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  3,875,050 
dollars ;  seventeen  lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of  287,529  dollars ;  forty  persons  employed 
in  internal  transportation,  together  with  thirty-seven  butchers  and  packers,  employed  a 
capital  of  141,500  dollars ;  furs,  skins,  &c.,  valued  at  306,300  dollars ;  machinery, 
169,807  dollars;  two  tanneries,  capital  54,500  dollars ;  one  distillery,  and  six  breweries, 
capital  48,800  dollars ;  one  rope  walk,  capital  10,000  dollars  ;  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist 
mill,  six  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  capital  106,500  dollars ;  twenty-two  printing  offices,  six 
daily,  seven  weekly,  and  five  semi-weekly  newspapers,  employed  a  capital  of  49,650  dollars; 
210  brick  and  stone,  and  130  wooden  houses,  cost  761,980  dollars.  Total  capital  in 
manufactures,  674,250  dollars.  Ten  academies,  577  students;  seven  schools,  713  scholars. 
—  Official  Returns. 

St.  Louis  was  founded,  in’ 1764,  by  the  French  from  Canada,  as  a  trading  post  with 
the  Indians;  but  during  the  French  and  Spanish  possession  of  it,  it  remained  an  incon¬ 
siderable  village. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

In  an  article  on  the  Resources  of  Missouri,  in  “  Hunt’s  Magazine,”  it  is  remarked,  that 
“  many  thriving  towns  have  sprung  up,  within  a  few  years,  in  this  state,  and  which  bid 
fair  to  become  of  some  importance — situated  on  the  banks  of  our  large  rivers,  and  shipping 
ports  for  large  and  fertile  districts  of  country.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Hannibal, 
Booneville,  Independence,  Weston,  Rochcport,  and  several  others.  St.  Louis,  however,  is 
destined  to  be  the  largest  city  in  the  state ;  and,  in  all  probability,  will  become  the  largest 
west  of  the  Alleghanies,  next  to  that  of  New  Orleans.  Any  one  who  will  glance  at  the 
map  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  valleys,  will  see  that  its  geographical  position,  and 
natural  advantages,  ensure  this.  Situated  on  the  first  bluff  below  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri, 
it  is  the  first  point,  below  that  stream,  that  affords  a  good  site  for  a  city.  The  Mississippi, 
below  this  point,  is  navigable  for  boats  of  the  largest  class,  at  nearly  all  seasons  of  the  year; 
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some  of  which  carry  from  800  tons  to  1000  tons  of  freight,  down  stream.  Above  this  point, 
the  rivers  are  shallower,  so  that  freight,  to  he  sent  either  up  or  down,  must  be  here  landed 
and  reshipped.  The  Missouri,  a  few  miles  above,  runs  wcstwardly — navigable  for  steam¬ 
boats  for  1000  miles,  draining  one  of  the  most  fertile  states  of  the  union.  North, 
runs  the  Mississippi,  to  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  between  the  fertile  and  rapidly  growing 
territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  and  the  state  of  Illinois.  A  few  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri,  is  the  Illinois  river,  running  for  300  miles  to  the  north-cast,  through  the 
fertile  state  of  Illinois.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a  canal  will 
unite  this  river  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan;  which  will  open  the  trade  of  the  eastern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  and  western  part  of  Michigan,  to  the  markets  of  St.  Louis.  The  trade 
of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  passes  by  St.  Louis,  and  it  is  constantly  increasing. 
Groceries  of  all  kinds  will  seek  this  market,  to  bo  reshipped  to  the  north,  cast,  and  west. 
Instances  have  been  known  of  persons  purchasing  cigars  and  coffee  in  St.  Louis,  shipping 
them  to  Peru,  on  the  Illinois,  by  steamboats,  and  waggoning  thence  to  Chicago  ;  and 
selling  them  there  at  lower  prices  than  those  brought  from  New'  York,  by  a  continuous  water 
navigation.  From  this  point  is  shipped  nearly  all  the  lead  produced  at  the  mines  in  Illinois 
and  Wisconsin. 

“  The  population  of  St.  Louis,  within  the  present  city  limits,  is  more  than  30,000  ; 
when,  by  the  census  of  1840,  it  was  but  little  above  24,000.  The  imports  and  exports, 
for  1841,  exceeded  30,000,000  dollars.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1842,  the  number  of  steamboats  visiting  St.  Louis  amounted  to  1928,  with  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  262,281.  The  number  of  boats,  in  1842,  was  2050,  with  a  tonnage 
of  302,698.” — (See  Internal  Trade  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 


FINANCES  OF  MISSOURI. 


Principal  Items  of  Expenditure.  ■  \ 

dollars. 

Salaries  of  executive  officers .  9,150 

Expenses  of  executive  .  4,000 

Salaries  of  judiciary .  22,550 

Expenses  of  legislative* .  56,000 

Interest  on  state*  debt .  71 ,000 

Common  schools  .  12,000 

Charitable  establishments .  160 


Chief  Sources  of  Income. 


dollars. 

Direct  taxes .  1 30,000 

Income  of  state  funds .  32,270 


Amount  of  state  debt  . . .  922,000 

Annual  interest  on  debt  .  71,000 


The  expenditure  of  the  state  is  generally  equal  to  its  income,  leaving  little  or  no  balance 
for  a  sinking  fund. 


V.  ILLINOIS. 


Illinois  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin  territory  ;  east,  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
Indiana  ;  south,  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky  ;  and  west,  by 
Missouri  and  Iowa  territory,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mississippi  river.  It  is 
between  37  deg.  and  42  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  87  deg.  17  min.  and 
91  deg.  50  min  west  longitude,  and  between  10  deg.  20  min.  and  14  deg.  21  min.  west 
•longitude  from  Washington?  It  is  350  miles  long  by  180  miles  broad,  comprising  an 
area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  or  32,000,000  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
12,282;  in  1820,  55,211;  in  1830,  157,575;  in  1840,  476,183;  of  which  255,235 
were  white  males;  217,019  white  females;  1876  were  coloured  males;  1722  coloured 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  105,337  ;  in  commerce,  2506  ;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  13,185  ;  in  mining,  782  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  63  ;  navigating  lakes,  rivers,  and 
canals,  310  ;  learned  professions,  2021. 

This  state  is  divided  into  eighty-seven  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1 840, 
aud  their  capitals,  were  ns  follows: — Adams,  14,476,  C.  Quincy  ;  Alexander,  3313,  C, 


The  legislature  sat,  in  1842-40,  100  days. 
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Unity  ;  Bond,  5060,  C.  Greenville;  Boone,  1705,  C.  Belvidere ;  Brown,  4183,  C.  Mount 
Sterling;  Bureau,  3067,  C.  Princeton;  Calhoun,  1741,  C.  Gilead;  Carroll,  1023,  C. 
Savannah  ;  Cass,  2981,  C.  Virginia;  Champaign,  1475,  C.  Urbana ;  Christian,  1878,  C. 
Edinburg  ;  Clarke,  7453,  C.  Marshall ;  Clay,  3228,  C.  Lewisville  ;  Clinton,  3718,  C. 
Carlyle  ;  »Coles,  9616,  C.  Charleston ;  Cook,  10,201,  C.  Chicago;  Crawford,  4422,  C'. 
Palestine  ;  Do  Kalb,  1697,  C.  Sycamore  ;  Dc  Witt,  3247,  C.  Clinton  ;  Du  Page,  3535, 
C.  Napierville  ;  Edgar, -8225,  C.  Paris;  Edwards,  3070,  C.  Albion  ;  Effingham,  1675, 
C.  Ewiugton  ;  Fayette,  6328,  C.  Vandalia;  Franklin,  3682,  C.  Benton  r  Fulton,  13,142, 
C.  Lewiston  ;  Gallatin,  10,760,  C.  Equality;  Greene,  11,951,  C.  Carrollton  ;  Hamilton, 
3945,  C.  McLeansborough  ;  Hancock,  9946,  C.  Carthage  ;  Hardin,  1378,  C.  Elizabeth¬ 
town  ;  Henry,  1260,  C.  Morristown  ;  Iroquois,  1695,  C.  Montgomery  ;  Jackson,  3566, 
C.  Brownsville  ;  Jasper,  1472,  C.  Newton  ;  Jefferson,  5762,  C.  Mount  Vernon  ;  Jersey, 
4535,  C.  Jerseyville ;  Jo-Daviess,  6180,  C.  Galena  ;  Johnson,  3626,  C.  Vienna  ;  Kane, 
6501,  C.  Geneva  ;  Knox,  7060,  C.  Knoxville  ;  Lake,  2634,  C.  Little  Fort ;  La  Salle, 
9348,  C.  Ottawa  ;  Lawrence,  7092,  C.  Lawrenceville ;  Lee,  2035,  C.  Dixon;  Livingston, 
759,  C.  Pontiac;  Logan,  2333,  C.  Postville ;  Macon,  3039,  C.  Decatur;  Macoupin,  7826, 
C.  Carlinville  ;  Madison,  14,433,  C.  Edwardsville  ;  Marion,  4742,  C.  Salem  ;  Marshall, 
1849,  C.  Lacou  ;  McDonough,  5308,  C.  Macomb  ;  McHenry,  2578,  C.  McHenry  ; 
McLean,  6565,  C.  Bloomington  ;  Menard,  4431,  C.  Petersburg  ;  Mercer,  2352,  C.  Mil- 
lersburg;  Monroe,  4481,  C.  Waterloo;  Montgomery,  4490,  C.  Hillsborough  ;  Morgan, 
19,547,  C.  Jacksonville  ;  Ogle,  3479,  C.  Oregon  city  ;  Peoria,  6153,  C.  Peoria  ;  Perry, 
3222,  C.  Pinckneyville  ;  Pike,  1  1,728,  C.  Pittsfield  ;  Pope,  4094,  C.  Golconda  ;  Putnam, 
2131,  C.  Hennepin;  Randolph,  7944,  C.  Kaskaskia ;  Rock  Island,  2610,  C.  Rock 
Island  ;  Sangamon,  14,716,  C.  Springfield;  Schuyler,  6972,  C.  Rushvillc  ;  Scott,  6215, 
C.  Winchester  ;  Shelby,  6659,  C.  Shelbyville;  Stark,  1573,  C. 'Toulon  ;  Stephenson, 
2800,  C.  Freeport;  St.  Clair,  13,631,  C.  Belleville;  Tazewell,  7221,  C.  Trcmont;  Union, 
5524,  C.  Jonesborough  ;  Vermilion,  9303,  C.  Danville  ;  Wabash,  4240,  C.  Mount  Car¬ 
mel  ;  Warren,  6739,  C.  Monmouth  ;  Washington,  4810,  C.  Nashville  ;  Wayne,  5133,  C. 
Fairfield;  White,  7919,  C.  Carmi ;  Whiteside,  2514,  C.- Sterling  ;  Will,  10,167,  C. 
Juliet ;  Williamson,  4457,  C.  Bainbridge  ;  Winnebago,  4609,  C.  Rockford. 

Soil. — The  surface  of  this  state  is  generally  level.  There  is  no  mountain  in  its  whole 
extent,  though  the  northern  and  southern  parts  are  hilly  and  broken.  The  portion  of  the 
state  south  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  is 
generally  covered  with  timber,  but,  north  of  this,  the  prairie  country  predominates.  The 
eye  sometimes  wanders  over  immense  plains,  covered  with  grass,  with  no  other  boundary 
of  its  vision  but  the  distant  horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  broken  by  occasional  wood¬ 
lands.  The  dry  prairies  are  generally  from  thirty  to  100  feet  higher  than  the  bottom 
land  on  the  rivers,  and  frequently  no  less  fertile.  A  range  of  bluffs  commences  on  the 
margin  of  the  Mississippi,  a  short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  extends  north 
beyond  the  Des  Moines  rapids,  sometimes  rising  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge,  but 
generally  a  few  miles  distant  from  it,  leaving,  between  the  bluffs  and  the  river,  a  strip  of 
alluvial  formation  of  inexhaustible  fertility.  The  banks  of  the  Illinois  and  Kaskaskia,  in 
some  places,  present  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery.  Several  of  their  tributary  streams 
have  excavated  for  themselves  deep  gulfs,  particularly  those  of  the  Kaskaskia,  whose 
banks,  near  the  junction  of  Big  Hill  creek,  present  a  perpendicular  front  of  solid  limestone 
140  feet  high.  —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  peninsula  between  the  Mississippi  aud  Illinois  rivers  has  been  surveyed  as  military 
bounty  lands  by  the  United  States,  making  an  area  equal  to  240  townships  of  six  miles 
square,  which  would  be  equal  to  8640  square  miles,  or  nearly  to  5,530,000  acres.  These 
lands  are  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  The  soil  throughout  the  state  generally  may  be 
considered  as  fertile. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce. — In  1840,  in  this  state  there  were  199,235 
horses  and  mules;  626,274  neat  cattle;  395,672  sheep;  1,495,254  swine;  poultry, 
valued  at  309,204  dollars.  There  were  produced  3,335,393  bushels  of  wheat;  .82,251 
bushels  of  barley  ;  4,988,008  bushels  of  oats  ;  88,197  bushels  of  rye  ;  57,884  bushels  of 
buckwheat ;  22,634,21 1  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  650,007  lbs.  of  wool;  17,742  lbs.  of  hops; 
29,173  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,025,520  bushels  of  potatoes ;  164,932  tons  of  hay;  1976  tons  of 
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hemp  and  flax;  564,326  lbs.  of  tobacco;  460  lbs.  of  rice;  200,947  lbs  of  cotton;  1150 
lbs.  of  silk  cocoons;  399,813  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
428,175  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  126,756  dollars  ;  of  lumber,  203,666  dollars.  Value 
of  skins  and  furs,  39,412  dollars.  There  were  made  474  gallons  of  wine. — Official 
Returns. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  generally  healthy,  the  air  pure  and  serene,  but  the  winters 
cold.  The  average  temperature  through  the  year  is  from  50  deg.  to  53  deg.  of  Fahren¬ 
heit.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  low  and  wet  lands,  particularly  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Wabash  and  the  Ohio,  the  country  is  unhealthy.  The  summers  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  are  warm. 

Rivers. — The  Illinois  is  the  largest  river  in  the  state.  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  rivers,  its 
two  largest  branches  from  the  north,  rise  in  Wisconsin,  and  with  Kankakee  river,  from 
Indiana,  form  the  Illinois,  and  after  a  course  of  more  than  400  miles,  it  enters  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  twenty  miles  above  the  Missouri.  It  is  navigable  a  distance  of  about  250  miles. 
Rock  river  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  after  a  course  of  300  miles,  mostly  in  Illinois,  it  falls 
into  the  Mississippi.  The  Kaskaskia  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  state,  and  after  a  south- 
westwardly  course  of  250  miles,  enters  the  Mississippi,  sixty-three  miles  below  the 
Missouri.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  for  150  miles.  The  Wabash  forms  a  part  of  the  east 
boundary.  (See  Indiana.)  The  Little  Wabash,  after  a  course  of  130  miles,  enters  the 
Wabash  a  little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio.  Peoria  lake,  through  which  the 
Illinois  river  flows,  about  200  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  twenty 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad. 

The  principal  commercial  depot  in  the  north  is  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
mouth  of  Chicago  river,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  which  has  been  improved  by  piers  ex¬ 
tending  into  the  lake.  The  most  commercial  place  on  the  Mississippi  is  Alton,  two  miles 
and  a  half  above  the  Missouri.  It  has  a  fine  landing-place,  with  a  natural  wharf  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  flat  rock,  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  other  principal  places  are  Springfield, 
Quincy,  Galena,  Peoria,  Vandalia,  and  Kaskaskia. 

Trade. — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  two  commercial  and  fifty-one  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  333,800  dollars  ;  1348  retail  dry  goods 
and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  4,904,125  dollars  ;  405  persons  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  93,350  dollars  ;  117  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation, 
who,  with  268  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  642,425  dollars. —  Official 
Returns. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  993,567  dollars. 
There  were  four  fulling  mills,  and  sixteen  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirty-four 
•  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  9540  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  26,205  dollars  ; 
four  furnafces'  produced  158  tons  of  cast  iron  ;  twenty  smelting  houses  produced 
8,755,000  lbs.  of  lead,  employing  seventy-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  114,500 
dollars  ;  twenty-two  persons  produced  20,000  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  capital  of  10,000 
dollars  ;  three  persons  produced  confectionery  to  the  value  of  2240  dollars ;  one  paper 
mill  produced  2000  dollars ;  twenty-four  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
10,139  dollars  ;  sixty-eight  persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  28.395 
dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  1570  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  12,918 
dollars  ;  twenty-three  potteries,  employed  fifty-six  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value 
of  26,740  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  10,225  dollars;  155  tanneries  employed  305  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  155,679  dollars;  626  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  A-c., 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  247,217  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  98,503  dollars;  seventy- 
one  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  37,720  dollars;  twenty  persons  produced 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  9750  dollars;  twelve  persons  produced  twenty  cannon 
and  238  small  arms  ;  seven  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  2400 
dollars;  twenty-six  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  116,112 
dollars ;  995  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  263,398  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  104,648  dollars ;  twenty-five  persons  produced  519,673  lbs.  of  soap,  and  1 17,698lbs. 
of  tallow  candles,  with  a  capital  of  17,345  dollars  ;  150  distilleries  produced  1,551,684 
gallons,  and  eleven  breweries  90,300' gallons,  the  whole  employing  233  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  138,155  dollars  ;  307  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of 
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144,362  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  59,263  dollars ;  ninety-eight  flouring  mills  produced 
172,657  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  2204  persons,  and  manufactured 
articles  to  the  value  of  2,417,826  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2,147,618  dollars  ;  vessels  were 
built,  to  the  value  of  39,200  dollars  ;  244  persons  produced  fiimiture  to  the  value  of  84,410 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  62,223  dollars;  334  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  4133  wooden 
houses  were  built  by  5737  persons,  and  cost  2,065,2 55  dollars  ;  forty-five  printing  offices, 
and  five  binderies,  three  daily,  two  semi-weekly,  and  thirty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  and 
nine  periodicals,  employed  175  persons,  and  a  capital  of  71,300  dollars.  The  whole  amount 
of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  3,136,512  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. — The  Illinois  college,  at  Jacksonville,  was  founded  in  1 829 ;  Shurtleff 
college  (Baptist),  in  Upper  Alton,  in  1835  ;  M‘Kendrce  college  (Methodist),  in  Lebanon, 
in  1834;  McDonough  college,  at  Macomb,  in  1837.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in 
1840,  311  students.  There  were  in  the  state  forty-two  academies,  with  1967  students; 
1241  common  and  primary  schools,  with  34,876  scholars;  and  27,502  white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

Religion. — The  Methodists  have  160  travelling  preachers;  the  Baptists  have  160 
ministers  ;  the  Presbyterians,  of  different  descriptions,  about  100  ministers ;  the  Episco¬ 
palians  ten  churches,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  twelve;  and  there  are  some  of  other 
denominations. 

Ranks. — At  the  beginning  of  1840,  there  were,  in  this  state,  nine  banks  and  branches, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  5, 423,185  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,724,092  dollars. 
At  the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  13,465,682  dollars. — (See  Banks  of 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — This  state  has  undertaken  an  extensive  system  of  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Chicago  106  miles  to  near  Peru, 
at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  This  distance  includes  a  navigable 
feeder  of  four  miles,  mid  a  few  miles  of  river  navigation.  It  was  commenced  in  1 836,  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.  A  railroad  extends  from  Meredosia,  fifty-three 
miles,  to  Springfield.  Coal  Mine  Bluffs  railroad  extends  from  the  Mississippi  river,  six 
miles,  to  the  coal  mine.  Besides  these,  a  large  system  of  railroads  has  been  projected,  and 
partly  executed,  the  principal  of  which  is  denominated  the  Central  railroad,  extending  from 
Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  terminating  near  the  south  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  thence  extending  in  a  north-west  direction 
to  Gallena  ;  the  whole  distance  being  457  miles  and  a  half,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,800,000 
dollars.  This  is  designed  to  be  intersected  by  railroads  to  the  east  and  west,  some  of  them 
crossing  the  state.  But  none  of  these  works  are  yet  completed. 

The  French,  in  1720,  from  Canada,  settled  at  Kaskaskia  and  Cahokia,  where  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  still  found.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in 
1763,  this  country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British.  Nearly  all  the  settlements  in 
this  state,  by  emigrants  from  other  states,  have  been  made  since  1800.  In  1789,  it  con¬ 
stituted  a  part  of  the  north-west  territory.  In  1800,  Indiana  and  Illinois  became  a  separate 
territory.  In  1809  Illinois  was  made  a  separate  territory  under  its  present  name;  and  in 
1818  it  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  an  independent  state,  being  the  twenty -third  to  that 
time  admitted. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  fertility  and  resources  of  Illinois  are  described  in  a  recent  number  of  “  Hunt’s  Mer¬ 
chant’s  Magazine”  as  follows,  viz. :  — 

“  Its  southern  extremity  is  consequently  nearly  on  a  parallel  with  Richmond,  Virginia, 
and  its  northern  with  Albany,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  In  consequence  of  this  great 
extent  from  north  to  south  the  climate  is  various,  but  there  is  little  essential  variation  in 
the  inexhaustible  richness  of  its  soil,  whether  it  sinks  into  ‘  bottoms,’  rises  into  ‘  bluffs,’  or 
spreads  into  ‘  prairies’  or  ‘  barrens.’ 

“  It  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map,  that  its  situation  is  exceedingly  favourable  to 
a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  surrounding  states.  The  Mississippi  meanders  along  its 
western  border  for  700  miles ;  the  Ohio  washes  it  on  the  south ;  and  on  the  cast  it  lies 
against  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Wabash.  .  Besides  this  very  extensive  water  communica¬ 
tion  along  its  borders,  its  interior  is  also  traversed  by  several  large  navigable  rivers.  The 
Illinois,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Dcs  Plaines  and  Kankakee,  two  rivers 
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which  gather  their  head  waters  within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Michigan,  sweeps  through  the 
state  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  and  joins  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Missouri.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  at  a  moderate  stage  of  water  to  Peru, 
a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles,  without  reckoning  the  windings  of  the  channel  in  navi¬ 
gation  ;  fronrwhich  point  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  100  miles  long,  connects  it  with 
Lake  Michigan,  thus  opening  to  a  great  portion  of  the  state  a  market  through  the  lakes 
and  Erie  canal  to  New  York.  Rock  river  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  after  traversing  the 
north-western  part  of  the  state,  empties  into  the  Mississippi  above  the  41st  degree  of  north 
latitude.  It  is  navigable,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  obstructions  in  the  shape  of 
rapids  for  near  200  miles..  The  Kaskaskia,  another  large  river,  waters  the  southern  part 
of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Mississippi  about  midway  between  the  Missouri  and  Ohio. 
Tile  Muddy  is  still  further  south,  and  also  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi.  The 
large  streams  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  state  are  the  Iroquois,  a  tributary  of  the  Kankakee; 
the  Vermilion,  emptying  into  the  Wabash;  and  the  Embarras  and  Little  Wabash,  both  of 
which  also  find,  their  way  into  the  Wabash.  Besides  these  are  many  smaller  streams,  cross¬ 
ing  the  country  in  every  direction,  some  of  which,  particularly  at  the  north,  afford  a  va¬ 
luable  water-power  for  propelling  machinery. 

“  These  extensive  channels  of  intercommunication  have  been  still  further  extended  by 
artificial  means.  The  public  authorities  commenced  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  some 
years  ago,  on  an  extended  scale,  which,  although  checked  for  the  present  by  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  under  which  the  state  is  labouring,  will,  doubtless,  ultimately  be  completed,  making 
every  part  of  the  state  accessible,  and  opening  to  the  great  markets  of  the  union  the  inex¬ 
haustible  productions  of  the  rich  interior.  Among  these  the  most  important  is  the  Illinois 
and  Michigan  canal,  connecting,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  waters  of  the  Illinois  river 
witli  those  of  the  lake.  It  was  commenced  as  a  state  work  in  1836,  and  congress,  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  construction,  contributed  every  alternate  section  of  land  on  each  side  of  the  canal, 
the  value  of  which,  when  the  work  is  completed,  will,  it  is  thought,  more  than  defray  the 
expense  of  construction.  The  work  is  still  in  progress,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments 
of  the  state,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  (iii  1846). 
It  passes  through  a  region  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  when  finished  will  give  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  the  producing  interests  of  the  state.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  strongly  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  country,  that  this  canal,  the  length  of  which  is  about  100  miles,  will 
be  supplied  with  water  for  the  greater  part  of  this  distance  from  Lake  Michigan. 

“  The  low  lands  lying  between  the  bluffs  and  the  margins  of  the  rivers  are  called  ‘  bot¬ 
toms,’  and  have  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  streams. 

“  These  ‘  bottoms’  constitute  the  richest  land  in  the  west.  The  soil  is  often  twenty- 
five  feet  deep,  and  when  thrown  up  from  the  digging  of  wells,  produces  luxuriantly  the  first 
year.  The  most  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  this  description  of  soil  is  what  is  called  the 
‘  American  Bottom,’  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaskaskia,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
extending  northward  to  the  bluffs  at  Alton,  a  distance  of  ninety  miles.  Its  average  width 
is  five  miles,  and  it  contains  about  288,000  acres.  The  soil  is  an  argillaceous  or  a  silieious 
loam,  according  as  clay  or  sand  happens  to  predominate  in  its  formation.  This  tract,  which 
received  its  name  when  the  Mississippi  constituted  the  western  boundary  of  the  United 
States,  is  covered  on  the  margin  of  the  river  with  a  strip  of  heavy  timber,  having  a  thick 
undergrowth,  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  width,  but  from  thence  to  the  bluffs  it  is 
principally  prairie.  It  is  interspersed  with  sloughs,  lakes,  and  ponds,  the  most  of  which 
become  dry  in  autumn.  The  land  is  highest  near  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  conse¬ 
quently  when  overflowed  retains  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  is  apt  to  stagnate  and 
throw  off  miasma,  rendering  the  air  deleterious  to  health.  The  soil  is,  however,  inex¬ 
haustibly  productive.  Seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  an  ordinary  crop,  and 
about  the  old  French  towns  it  has  been  cultivated  and  produced  successive  crops  of  corn 
annually  for  more  than  100  years.  Besides  the  American  Bottom,  there  are  others  that 
resemble  it  in  its  general  character.  On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  there  are  many  places 
where  similar  lands  make  their  appearance,  and  also  on  the  other rri vers  of  the  state.  The 
bottoms  of  the  Kaskaskia  are  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  are 
frequently  inundated  when  the  river  is  at  its  highest  flood.  Those  of  the  Wabash  are  of 
various  qualities,  being  less  frequently  submerged  by  the  floods  of  the  river  as  you  ascend 
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from  its  mouth.  When  not  inundated  they  are  equal  in  fertility  to  the  far-famed  Ameri¬ 
can  Bottom,  and  in  some  instances  are  preferable,  as  they  possess  a  soil  less  adhesive. 

“  These  bottoms,  especially  the  American,  are  the  best  regions  in  the  United  States 
for  raising  stock,  particularly  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  The  roots  and  worms  of  the  soil, 
the  acorns  and  other  fruits  from  the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes,  are  sufficient  to  subsist 
and  fatten  the  swine  ;  and  the  horses  and  cattle  find  inexhaustible  supplies  of  grass  in  the 
prairies  and  pea  vines,  buffalo  grass,  wild  oats,  and  other  herbage  in  the  timber  during  the 
summer,  and  rushes  in  the  winter.  The  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  small  grain  as  of  Indian  corn.  They  grow  too  rank,  and  fall  down  before 
the  grain  is  sufficiently  ripened  to  harvest.  They  are  also  all,  or  nearly  all,  subject  to  the 
very  serious  objection  of  being  unhealthy. 

“  A  large  part  of  Illinois  consists  of  the  lessor  prairies,  which  spread  out  between  the 
creeks,  rivers,  and  timber  lands,  being  mostly  undulating,  dry,  and  extremely  fertile.  They 
are,  however,  sometimes  level,  and  in  other  cases  wet.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
they  are  small,  varying  in  size  from  those  of  several  miles  in  width  to  those  which  contain 
only  a  few  acres.  As  you  advance  to  the  north  they  widen  and  extend  on  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  ground  between  the  water-courses,  and  arc  frequently  from  six  to  twelve  miles  in 
width.  Their  borders  are  by  no  means  uniform.  Long  points  of  timber  often  project  into 
the  prairies,  and  points  of  prairie  project  into  the  timber  between  the  streams.  In  many 
instances  there  are  copses  and  groves  of  timber  embracing  from  100  to  2000  acres  in  the 
midst  of  the  prairies,  like  islands  in  the  ocean.  This  is  a  common  feature  in  the  country  be¬ 
tween  the  Sangamon  river  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  gene¬ 
rally.  The  lead  mine  region,  especially  abounds  with  these  groves.  These  prairies  arc 
devoid  of  timber,  and  arc  covered  with  rank  grass,  over  which  the  fire  annually  sweeps, 
blackening  the  surface,  and  leaving  a  deposit  of  ashes  to  enrich  the  soil.  The  tough  sward 
which  covers  them,  effectually  prevents  the  timber  from  taking  root ;  but  when  this  is 
destroyed  by  the  plough,  the  surface  is  soon  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.  There 
are  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  older  settlements,  where  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  the 
farmers  cut  their  winter’s  supply  of  hay,  which  are  now  covered  with  a  forest  of  young  and 
thrifty  timber.  The  prairies  have  a  rich,  productive  soil  ;  are  generally  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  health  ;  and  are  well  adapted  to  all  the  various  purposes  of  cultivation. 

“  Another  kind  of  land  which  abounds  in  this  state  is  called,  in  the  dialect  of  the  west, 

‘  Barrens.’  In  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  inhabitants,  observing  that  certain 
portions  of  the  country  had  a  dwarfish  and  stunted  growth  of  timber  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face  or  collected  in  clumps,  with  hazel  and  shrubbery  intermixed,  inferred  that  the  soil  must 
necessarily  be  poor,  and  hence  called  these  tracts  barrens.  It  was,  however,  soon  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  so  far  from  their  being  barren,  they  were  really  among  the  most  productive 
lands  in  the  state.  The  name  has,  however,  been  retained,  and  received  a  very  extensive 
application  throughout  the  west.  In  general,  the  barrens  of  Illinois  have  a  surface  more 
uneven  or  rolling  than  the  prairies,  and  which  more  frequently  degenerates  into  ravines  and 
‘  sink-holes.’  They  are  almost  invariably  healthy ;  have  a  greater  abundance  of  pure 
springs,  and  possess  a  soil  better  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation  and  the  different 
changes  of  seasons  than  cither  the  bottoms  or  prairies.  They  are  covered  with  wild  grass, 
and  with  oak  and  hickory  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  scattered  over  their  surface,  and  are 
gnarled  and  dwarfish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  fires  which  sweep  over  them;  but  when 
these  arc  stopped,  healthy  sprouts  shoot  up  from  the  mass  of  roots  which  have  accumulated 
in  the  earth,  and  grow  with  amazing  rapidity,  so  that  the  want  of  timber  on  these  tracts  can 
easily  be  supplied. 

“  What  is  called  forest,  or  timber  land  also  abounds  in  Illinois,  but  is  very  unequally 
distributed  over  the  state.  Where  the  prairie  predominates  timber  is,  of  course,  a  desidera¬ 
tum,  but  as  it  shoots  up  with  great  strength  and  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  broken  by 
the  plough,  this  circumstance  does  not  prove  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
kinds  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  kinds,  black  and  white  walnut,  ash,  elm, 
sugar  maple,  honey  locust,  liackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton  wood,  pecaun,  mulberry, 
buckeye,  sycamore,  wild  cherry,  box,  elder,  sassafras,  and  persimmon.  In  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  state  are  yellow  poplar  and  beech  ;  near  the  Ohio  are  cypress  ;  and  on 
the  Calamich,  near  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  small  tract  covered  with  white  pine.  The  under- 
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growth  consists  of  red-hud,  pawpaw,  sumach,  plum,  crab-apple,  gTape  vines,  dog-wood, 
spicc-bush,  green  brier,  hazel,  &c.  For  ordinary  purposes,  there  is  now  timber  enough  in 
the  state  without  resorting  to  artificial  cultivation. 

“  The  more  uneven  portions  of  the  country  arc  divided  into  knobs,  bluffs,  ravines,  and 
sink-holes.  Knobs  are  ridges  of  flint  limestone  intermingled  and  covered  with  earth,  and 
,  elevated  100  or  200  feet  above  ‘he  common  surface.  They  arc  of  little  value  for  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  have  a  thin  growth  of  dwarfish  trees  like  the  barrens.  The  steep  hills  and  natural 
mounds  that  border  the  alluvions  have  obtained  the  name  of  bluffs.  Some  are  in  long 
parallel  ridges,  others  like  cones  and  pyramids.  They  are  sometimes  formed  of  precipices 
of  limestone  rock  from  fifty  to  100  feet  high.  The  ravines  are  the  depressions  formed  be¬ 
tween  the  bluffs,  and  often  lend'ng  from  the  prairies  down  to  the  streams.  Sink-holes  are 
circular  depressions  of  various  sizes,  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  deep,  and  from  ten  to  100  yards 
in  circumference.  They  frequently  contain  an  outlet  for  the  water  received  by  the  rains, 
and  indicate  a  substratum  of  secondary  limestone.  ‘ 

“  There  are  but  few  tracts  of  ground  in  the  state  where  loose  stones  are  scattered  over 
the  surface  or  imbedded  in  the  soil,  and  these  arc  chiefly  in  the  northern' part.  There  are, 
however,  quarries  of  stone  in  the  bluffs,  along  the  ravines,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  streams. 
The  soil  throughout  the  state  is  mostly  porous,  easy  to  cultivate,  and  exceedingly  produc¬ 
tive.  There  are  no  mountains  ;  no  ranges  of  hills ;  but.  few  ledges ;  and  only  a  small 
amount  of  irreclaimable  wastes  of  any  kind  in  the  state.  Its  capabilities  of  production  are 
therefore  immense,  and  probably  greater  than  those  of  any  other  state,  comparing  area 
with  area 

“  Among  the  products  of  the  soil,  grapes,  plums,  crab-apples,  wild  cherries,  persim¬ 
mons,  pawpaws,  black  mulberries,  gooseberries,  strawberries,  and  blackberries,  arc  indige¬ 
nous,  and  grow  wild  in  great  profusion.  Of  the  cultivated  fruits,  apples,  pears,  quinces, 
peaches,  and  grapes,  thrive  well,  and  can  be  raised  fin  abundance.  The  cultivated  vege¬ 
table  productions  of  the  field  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  Irish  pota¬ 
toes,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  rye,  tobacco,  cotton,  hemp,  flax,  the  castor  bean,  &c.  Maize, 
or  Indian  corn  is  the  staple.  No  fanner  can  live  without  it,  and  many  raise  little  else.  It 
is  cultivated  with  great  ease  ;  produces  ordinarily  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  often  seventy- 
five  ;  and  not  unfrequcntly  reaches  even  to  100.  Wheat  is  a  good  and  sure  crop,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  middle  part  of  the  state,  nnd  in  a  few  years  Illinois  will  probably  send  im¬ 
mense  quantities  to  market.  Ilemp  grows  spontaneously,  but  is  not  extensively  cultivated. 
Cotton  is  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  in  1840,  200,000  pounds  were  pro¬ 
duced;  30,000  pounds  of  rice  were  gathered  in  the  same  year,  and  2591  pounds  of  hops. 

“  The  stock  of  the  farmer  consists  principally  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep. 
Horses  are  more  used  here  than  in  the  eastern  states.  They  do  much  the  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ploughing,  and  off  from  the  stage  routes  the  travelling  is  chiefly  performed  on 
horseback.  Illinois  possesses  fine  grazing  lands,  and  raises  for  market  considerable 
quantities  of  beef,  which  is  sold  in  the  western  states.  In  Alton  alone,  5000  beeves 
were  killed  during  the  past  winter,  prior  to  the  first  of  February.  Pork  is  one  of 
the  staples,  and  thousands  of  hogs  are  produced  almost  without  trouble  or  expense,  as  they 
are  raised  on  the  fruits  and  nuts  which  grow  wild  in  the  woods.  Near  70,000  were 
slaughtered  in  Alton  last  fall  (1842).  Sheep  have  not  been  hitherto  raised  in  very 
great  numbers,  but  the  flocks  of  the  Illinois  farmers  are  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  state  now  amounts  to  486,751.  Poultry  are  raised  in  great  abundance.  Ducks, 
geese,  and  other  aquatic  birds,  visit  the  lakes  and  streams  during  winter  and  spring,  and 
prairie  hens  (grouse)  and  quails  are  very  numerous,  and  are  taken  in  great  abundance.” 

Minerals. — “  The  resources  of  Illinois  do  not  stop  with  her  large  and  navigable 
rivers,  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  her  soil,  or  the  abundance  of  her  animal  and  vegetable 
productions.  She  is  also  rich  in  minerals.  Coal,  secondary  limestone,  and  sandstone,  are 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  state.  Iron  has  been  found  in  the  south,  and  is  also  said 
to  exist  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Dorth.  Marble  and  granite  are  found  in  several 
counties,  and  the  quantity  quarried  in  1839  amounted  in  value  to  71,778  dollars.  Copper 
has  been  found  in  small  quantities  on  Muddy  river,  and  in  the  bluffs  of  Monroe  county  ; 
and  in  greater  abundance  on  the  Peekatonokec,  near  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state. 
Crystalised  gypsum  has  been  discovered  in  small  quantities  in  St.  Clair  county,  and  quartz 
vol.  hi.  ^  2  x 
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crystals  in  Gallatin  county.  Gold  is  found  in  Jo-Davies’s  and  Fulton  counties,  from  which 
gold  was  produced  in  1839  to  the  value  of  3250  dollars.  Silver  is  also  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  creek,  and  in  early  times  a  shaft  was  sunk  here  by  the  French,  and 
it  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  this  metal  .vere  obtained. 

‘‘  But  of  all  the  mineral  productions  of  the  state,  lead  is  the  most  abundant.  In  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  and  the  territory  adjacent,  are  the  richest  lead  mines  hitherto 
discovered  on  the  globe.  They  lie  principally  north  bf  Rock  river  and  south  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin,  but  some  have  also  been  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  For  many 
years  the  Indians  and  French  traders  were  accustomed  to  dig  lead  in  these  regions,  but 
they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface.  In  1823,  the  late  Colonel  dames  Johnson 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  United  States  government,  and  made  arrangements  to  prosecute  the 
business  of  smelting,  which  lie  commenced  with  considerable  energy  the  following  year.” — 
(See  Account  of  the  Minerals  of  the  United  States,  hereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

SrniNOFiKi.Ti,  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  105  miles  north  by  east  of  St.  Louis,  780 
miles  from  Washington,  Situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  four  miles  south  of  San¬ 
gamon  river,  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  and  extended  prairie.  It  was  laid  out  in  1822, 
and  in  1823  contained  thirty  families,  living  in  log  cabins.  It  contained,  in  18-40,  a  state 
house,  for  the  erection  of  which  50,000  dollars  has  been  appropriated,  a  eouit  house,  and 
market  house,  on  a  fine  public  square,  a  United  States'  land  otlice,  six  churches — two 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Baptist  Reformed,  and  one  Methodist — three 
academies,  thirty-four  stores,  capital  200,000  dollars  ;  one  iron  foundry,  four  carding  ma¬ 
chines,  three  printing  offices,  each  i-suing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and '2579  inhabitants. 

Ciiicaoo,  204  miles  north-north-east  of  Springfield,  and  717  miles  from  Washington, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  level  ground,  sufficiently  elevated  to  secure  it.  from  ordinary 
Hoods,  on  both  sides  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  junction  of  its  north  and 
south  branches  and  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
It  extends  along  the  lake  shore  for  a  mile.  The  river  is  here  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
yards  wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  has  only 
about  three  feet  of  water.  An  artificial  harbour  lias  been  made  by  the  construction  of 
piers,  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  some  distance  into  the 
lake,  to  prevent-  the  accumulation  of  sand  upon  the  bar.  Numerous  steamboats  and  vessels 
ply  between  this  place  and  Buffalo,  and  the  various  intermediate  places  on  the  upper  lakes.  " 
Behind  the  city,  toward  Dos  Plaines  river,  is  a  fertile  prairie,  which  for  the  first  three  or 
four  miles  is  elevated  and  dry.  Along  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  the  lake 
shore  there  are  extensive  bodies  of  fine  timber.  White  pine  lumber  is  obtained  from  the 
regions  about  Green  bay  and  Grand  river,  in  Michigan,  and  across  the  lake  from  St.  Jo¬ 
seph's  river.  The  canal  now  in  progress  from  this  place  to  the  Illinois  river  will  add  to  its' 
importance  and  business.  It  is  sixty  feet  wide  at  top,  and  six  feet  deep,  105  miles  in 
length,  including-  a  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  five  miles  of  river  navigation,  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.-  It  had,  in  1840,  four  foreign  commission  Ironses,  with  a  capital 
of  35,300  dollars  ;  ninety-seven  retail  stores,  capital  400,300  dollars  ;  eleven  lumberyards, 
eapitul,  38,900  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  one  distillery,  two  flouring 
mills,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two  daily,  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  one 
periodical,  fourteen  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  fort.y-one  wooden  houses,  built  during  the 
year,  and  cost  57,000  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  01,950  dollars.  Eleven  schools, 
397  scholars.  Population,  4470. — (See  Internal  Trade,  hereafter.) 

Quincy,  104  miles  south  of  Springfield,  and  884  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  a  bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  Mississippi  river,  125  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Illinois  river 
by  water,  and  contains  a  court  house,  four  churches,  twenty-five  stores,  a  United  States’ 
land  office,  a  large  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  a  carding  machine,  about  200  dwellings, 
and  1500  inhabitants.  The  court  house  stands  on  a  fine  public  square.  There  are  about 
300  steamboat  arrivals  annually  ;  and  pork  is  annually  exported  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
dollars. — U.  8.  Gaz. 

Alton,  cighty-two  miles  wost  by  south  from  Springfield,  and  808  miles  from  Wash- 
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ington,  is  situated  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  eighteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois.  It  has  the  best 
landing  for  steamboats  on' the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  A  flat  rock,  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  forms  an  excellent  natural  wharf.  The  finest  timber  surrounds  it 
for  several  miles.  Bituminous  coal  exists  in  great  abundance,  near  the  town.  Limestone, 
freestone,  and  water  limestone,  exist  in  abundance.  The  corporate  bounds  of  the  city 
extend  two  miles  along  the  river,  and  half  a  mile  back.  There  are  five  squares  reserved 
for  public  purposes,  and  a  large  reservation  at  the  landing  place.  Market-street  is  1.50 
feet  wide,  and  other  streets  from  sixty  to  180  feet,  regularly  laid  out.  Seven  or  eight 
steamboats  arc  owned  liere.  The  growth  of  this  place  has  been  exceedingly  rapid.  There 
were,  in  1 810,  four  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  22,000  dollars  ;  thirty-eight  stores, 
capital  ,'S  19,800  dollars  ;  one  brewery,  one  flouring  mill,  three  saw  mills,  three  printing 
ofiiees,  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  80, 1  To 
dollars.  Population,  2340. —  IT.  S.  Gaz. 

(i.M.KNA,  capital  of  ,h>-I.'*avies\s  county,  2150  miles  north-west  from  Springfield,  882 
miles  from  Washing-ton.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  Fevo,  or  Bean  river,  and  is  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  great  lead  region.  It  is  six  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is 
navigable  to  this  place,  at  all  stages  of  the  water,  for  the  largest  steamboats.  It  has  an 
intercourse  by  steamboats  with  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  other 
places  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers.  It  contained,  in  1840,  thirty-five  stores,  one 
academy,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill,  various  mechanic  establishments,  800  dwellings, 
and  about  1.300  inhabitants.  First  settled  in  1826.  In  this  region  there  were  produced, 
in  1841,  22,000,000  lbs.  of  lead,  most  f  1  cl  f  1  i  market  in  this  place.  4  he  manu¬ 
facture  of  copper  is  also  becoming  important,  and  three  furnaces  are  engaged  in  smelting 
it. —  (Sec  Minerals  of  the  United  States,  hereafter.) 

Mauvoo,  124  miles  north-west  from  Springfield,  801  miles  from  Washington.  It  is 
situated  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  which  is  here  about  two  miles  wide,  and 
where  is  a  good  steamboat  landing.  In  consequence  of  a  curve  in  the  river,  it  hounds  the 
place  on  the  north-west  and  south.  It  is  181  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Illinois  river,  and 
the  city  limits- --include  a  space  four  miles  long-  and  three  miles  wide,  at  its  greatest  width, 
covered  with  streets  of  ample  width,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  Its  buildings, 
at  the  end  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  establishment,  amount  to  1000,  consisting 
chiefly  of  white-washed  log  cabins,  with  some  frame  and  brick  houses.  Its  public  buildings 
are  the  Xttnrou  Hume,  a  spacious  hotel,  fronting-  on  two  streets,  120  feet  on  each,  forty 
feet  wide,  and  three  stories  high  above  the  basement.  In  this  building  doe  Smith,  the  pre¬ 
tended  prophet  and  loader  of  these  “Latter-day  Saints”  was  provided,  before  his  murder, 
with  a  suite  of  rooms.  The  A 'ciuroo  Temple,  not  yet  entirely  completed,  will  bo  130  feet 
long,  and  100  feet  wide.  In  the  basement  is  a  baptistry,  or  brazen  Sea,  supported  on  twelve 
gilded  oxen,  the  model  of  which  is  derived  from  the  brazen  sea  of  Solomon.  Their 
property  is  held  as  private  ;  but  a  large  farm,  without  the  city  is  occupied  and  cultivated 
in  common.  The  Xattrtm  Leyton  consists  of  from  2000.  to  3000  men,  armed  and  disci¬ 
plined.  They  have  a  university,  which  contains  a  president,  a  professor  of  mathematics  and 
English  literature,  a  professor  of  the  learned  languages,  ami  a  professor  of  church  his¬ 
tory.  The  population  amounts  to  7000,  within  the  city  limits,  a  large  number  of  whom 
are  from  England,  besides  about  3000  who  belong  to  the  fraternity,  in  the  vicinity.  The 
city  is  divided  into  four  wards,  and  has  a  mayor,  and,  from  each  of  the  wards,  two  al¬ 
dermen,  four  common  councihnen,  and  a  constable.  —  U.  S.  Gas.  for  1844. 

Finances. — This  is  one  of  the  non-paying  states. 

The  debt  of  Illinois  is  as  follows  : — 


dollars. 

Internal  improvement  debt  .  ...  .  .  .  5,G14,19G 

Canal  debt .  4,338,907 

State  house . 11 6,000 

School,  college,  and  seminary  funds  .  .  .  .  .  808,08.3 

Due  state  bank  for  warrants  .....  294,190 


Total-debt  upon  which  interest  accrues  .  .  11,171,378 
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“  The  improvement  debt  was  for  railroads  and  other  matters.  The  taxes  of  the  state  were 
twenty  cents  per  100  dollars  of  valuation  for  state  purposes,  and  ten  cents  for  the  interest 
on  this  improvement  debt.  This  latter  tax  has  been  repealed,  and  the  only  resource  to 
which  the  holders  of  this  10,000,000  dollars  of  canal  and  improvement  debt  are  to  look  for 
their  money,  is  the  completion  of  the  canal,  for  the  construction  of  which  the  canal  stock 
was  issued.  The  state  offers  that  canal  and  its  property  to  those  who  will  advance 
1,000,000  dollars  to  complete  it.  The  value  of  the  property  of  the  canal  is  as  follows,- ac- 


dollars. 

230,467  acres  canal  lands,  at  10  dollars  .  .  .  .  2,304,670 

Lots  at  Chicago  ........  350,000 

Lots  at  Lockport  .......  300,000 

Lots  at  Ottawa  .  350,000 

Lots  at  La  Salle . 500,000 

Lots  at -Juliet  and  La  Page  .  .  .  .  .  .  1500,000 


Total  value  canal  property  .  .  .  4,104,670 

“  It  is  proposed  to  give  this  property  into  the  hands  of  trustees  or  those  who  will  advance 
the  new  loan,  to  be  sold  for  cash  when  the  canal  is  completed,  and  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  loan,  principal,  and  interest.  The  revenue  of  the  completed  canal  then  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  old  canal  bonds,  and  then  that  of  the  improvement  bonds. 

“  The  land  of  Illinois  comes  under  taxation  five  years  after  its  purchase,  and  the  taxable 
acres  are  as  follows  : 


acres. 

1840  .  .  .  .  7,960,000 

1841  .  .  .  .  10,060,000 

1842  ....  13,250,000 


1843  .  .  .  14,271,000 

1844  .  ...  15,000,000 

1845  ....  16,132,876 


“  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  taxable  property,  amount  of  state  tax,  and  taxes, 
”  ’  ‘n  three  states 


taxable  property. 

rate  of  tax. 

state  tax. 

total  tax. 

Illinois  .  . 

.  69,881,419  . 

.  20  cents. 

.  182,800  . 

.  331,330 

Indiana  .  . 

.  100,000,000  . 

.  46  „ 

.  405,000  ? 

.  725,000 

poll  tax 

.  75  „ 

.  75,000  5  * 

.Ohio.  .'X 

.  134,000,000  . 

.  50  „ 

.  917,153  . 

.  2,350,000 

_  ,  “  At  tlie.prcscnt^ato,  it  will  be  observed,  that  taxes  are  much  lighter  than  in  the  other 

’’“states.  ‘  fi 

“  Since  1846,  as  sfcen  in  the  above  table,  1,1 10,000  acres  have  been  settled,  or  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  taxable  in  1840.  In  1837,  Illinois  bought  provisions  of  Ohio. 
In  1841,  she  exportld  several  millions.  This  shows  the  rapid  progress  of  settlement  and 
produce.  The  completion  of  the  canal  will  give  value  and  activity  to  the  whole  mass, 
giving  wealth  to  the  citizens,  and  ability  and  will  to  pay  taxes  for  the  remaining  debts.” — 
United  States  Almanac  for  1845. 


VI.  INDIANA. 


Indiana  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  lake  and  state  ;  east  by  Ohio ;  south  by  Ken¬ 
tucky,  from  which  it  is  scparatell  by  the  Ohio  river  ;  and  west  by  Illinois.  It  is  between 
37  deg.  45  min.  and  41  deg.  52  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  84  deg.  42  min.  and  87 
deg.  49'min.  west  longitude,  and  between  7  deg.  45  min.  and  1 1  deg.  west  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Its  length  is  about  260  miles,  and  breadth  about  140  miles  ;  comprising  an  area 
of  about  36,000  square  miles,  or  23,040,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in 
1800,  was  5641  ;  in  1810,  24,520  ;  in  1820,  147,178  ;  in  1830,  341,582  ;  in  1840, 
685,866.  White  males,  352,773;  white  females,  325,925  ;  coloured  males,  3731  ;*  co¬ 
loured  females,  3434.  Employed  in  agriculture,  148,806  ;  in  commerce,  3076  ;  in  mauu- 
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faetures  and  trades,  20,590  ;  in  mining,  233  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  89  j  navigating  canals, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  677  ;  learned  professions,  2257. 

This  state  is  divided  into  eighty-  seven  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1 840,  and 
their  capitals,  were  as  follows  : — Adams,  2264,  C.  Decatur;  Allen,  5942,  C.  Fort  Wayne; 
Blackford,  1226,  C.  Hartford;  Bartholomew,  10,042,  C.  Columbus ;  Boone,  8121,  C. 
Lebanon;  Brown,  2364,  C.  Nashville;  Benton,  C.  Benton C.IL;  Carroll,  7819,  C.  Delphi  ; 
Cass,  5480,  C.  Logansport;  Clarke,  14,595,  C.  Charlestown;  Clay,  5567,  C.  Bowling 
Green ;  Clinton,  7508,  C.  Frankfort ;  Crawford,  5282,  C.  Fredonia ;  Davies,  6720,  C. 
Washington;  Dearborn,  19,327,  C.  Lawrenceburg  ;  Decatur,  12,171,  C.  Greensburg ; 
De  Kalb,  1 968,  C.  Auburn ;  Delaware,  8843,  C.  Muneytown  ;  Dubois,  3632,  C.  Jasper; 
Elkhart,  6660,  C.  Goshen  ;  Fayette,  9837,  C.  Connersville;  Floyd,  9454,  C.  New  Albany; 
Fountain,  11,218,  C.  Covington;  Franklin,  13,349,  C.  Brookville;  Fulton,  1993,  C.  Ro¬ 
chester;  Gibson,  8977,  C.  Princeton;  Grant,  4875,  C.  Marion  ;  Greene,  8321,  C.  Bloom¬ 
field;  Hamilton,  9855,  C.  Noblesville  ;  Hancock,  7535,  C.  Greenfield;  Harrison,  12,459, 
C.  Corydon;  Hendricks,  11,264,  C.  Danville  ;  Henry,  15,128,  C.  New  Castle;  Hunting- 
ton,  1579,  C.  Huntington;  Jackson,  8961,  C.  Brownston  ;  Jasper,  1267,  C.  Rensselaer ; 
Jay,  3863,  C.  Portland  ;  Jefferson,  16,614,  C.  Madison  ;  Jennings,  8829,  C.  Vernon  ; 
Johnson,  9352,  C.  Franklin  ;  Knox,  10,657,  C.  Vincennes  ;  Kosciusko,  4170,  C.  Warsaw; 
La  Grange,  3664,  C.  Lima.;  Lake,  1468,  C.  Crown  Point  ;  La  Porte,  8184,  C.  La  Porte; 
Lawrence,  11,782,  C.  Bedford;  Madison,  8874,  C.  Andersontown  ;  Marshall,  1651,  C. 
Plymouth  ;  Marion,  16,080,  C.  Indianapolis  ;  Martin,  3875,  C.  Mount  Pleasant ;  Miami, 
3048,  C.  Peru  ;  Monroe,  10,143,  C.  Bloomington ;  Montgomery,  14,438,  C.  Crawfords- 
ville  ;  Morgan,  10,741,  C.  Martinsville;  Noble,  2702,  C.  Augusta;  Orange,  9602,  C. 
Paoli  ;  Owen,  8359,  C.  Spencer  ;  Parke,  13,499,  C.  Rockville  ;  Perry,  4655,  C.  Rome; 
Pike,  4769,  C.  Petersburg  ;  Porter,  2162,  C.  Valparaiso  ;  Posey,  9683,  C.  Mount  Ver¬ 
non;  Pulaski,  561,  C.  Winnimac  ;  Putnam,  16,843,  C.  Green  Castle  ;  Randolph,  10,684, 
C.  Winchester  ;  Ripley,  10,392,  C.  Versailles  ;  Rush,  16,456,  C.  Rushville  ;  Scott,  4242, 
C.  Lexington  ;  Shelby,  12,005,  C.  Shelby ville;  Spencer,  6305,  C.  Rockport;  St.  Joseph, 
6425,  C.  South  Bend;  Stark,  149,  C.  Stark  C.IL;  Steuben,  2578,  C.  Angola;  Sullivan,  8315, 
C.  Benton  ;  Switzerland,  9920,  C.  Vevay ;  Tippecanoe,  13,724,  C.  Lafayette  ;  Union, 
8017,  C.  Liberty  ;  Vanderburg,  6250,  C.  Evansville;  Vermilion,  8274,  C.  Newport; 
Vigo,  12,076,  C.  Terre  Haute  ;  Wabash,  2756,  C.  Wabash  ;  Warren,  5656,  C.  Wil¬ 
liamsport  ;  Warwick,  6321,  C.  Bootieville  ;  Washington,  15,269,  C.  Salem  ;  Wayne, 
23,290,  C.  Centreville;  Wells,  1822,  C.  Blutfton;  White,  1832,  C.  Monticcllo  ;  Whitley, 
1237,  C.  Columbia. 

Soil. — There  are  no  mountains  in  Indiana.  The  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  is 
hilly  and  undulated.  A  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  to  Blue  river,  alternately  approaching  to  within  a  few  rods,  and  receding  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  hills  disappear,  and  then  a 
large  tract  of  level  land  succeeds,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Bordering  on 
all  the  principal  streams,  except  the  Ohio,  there  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  from 
three  to  six  miles  in  width.  Remote  from  the  rivers  the  country  is  broken,  and  the  soil 
light.  Between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  country  is  generally  level,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  woodlands,  prairies,  lakes,  and  swamps.  The  shore  of  this  state,  which  extends 
along  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  is  lined  with  sand  lulls,  about  200  feet  high, 
behind  which  there  are  sandy  hillocks,  on  and  between  which  grow  some  pine  and  a  few 
other  trees.  The  prairies  bordering  on  the  Wabash  are  rich,  having  ordinarily  an  excel¬ 
lent  vegetable  soil  from  two  to  five  feet  deep.  The  natural  growth  of  this  soil  consists  of 
several  kinds  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  buckeye,  walnut,  cherry,  maple,  elm,  sassafras,  linden, 
honeylocust,  cotton  wood,  sycamore,  and  mulberry.  The  principal  productions  are 
wheat,  rye,  Indian  com,  oats,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
—  TJ.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  241,036 
horses  and  mules  ;  619,980  neat  cattle  ;  675,982  sheep  ;  1,623,608  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  357,594  dollars.  There  were  produced,  4,049,375  bushels  of  wheat;  28,015 
bushels  of  barley  ;  5,981,605  bushels  of  oats  ;  129,621  bushels  of  rye  ;  49,019  bushels  j)f 
buckwheat;  28,155,887  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  1,237,919  lbs.  of  wool ;  38,591  lbs.  cjf 
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hops ;  30,647  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,525,794  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  178,029  toils  of  hay  ;  8605  tons 
of  flax  and  hemp  ;  1,820,306  lbs.  of  tobacco;  3,727,795  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of 
the  dairy  were  valued  at  742,269  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  at  110,055  dollars;  of  lumber, 
at  420,791  dollars.  There  were  made  10,265  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  value  of  skins  and 
furs,  220,883  dollars. —  Official  Hcfurns. 

Minerals. — Iron  aud  coal  have  been  found  in  this  state,  and  there  arc  sonic  salt 
springs,  and  Epsom  salts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  Corydon  ;  but  the  mineral  productions 
have  no  great  interest. 

The  climate  is  generally  healthy  and  pleasant ;  the  winters  are  mild  in  the  southern, 
and  more  severe  in  the  northern  parts. 

Hirers. — The  Ohio  river  washes  the  whole  southern  border  of  this  state,  and  furnishes 
great  facilities  for  trade.  The  Wabash  is  the  largest  river  in  this  state,  being  500  miles 
in  length.  It  rises  in  Ohio,  and  passes  westwardly  and  soulh-westwardly  'through  the 
state,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  for  120  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio 
'thirty  miles  above  Cumberland  river.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Lafayette,  300 
miles,  a  part  of  the  yenr.  White  river,  its  largest  branch,  is  200  miles  long,  and  is  navi¬ 
gable  in  its  west  fork  for  steamboats  to  Indianapolis,  iir  season  of  floods.  It  consists  of  an 
east  fork  and  west  fork,  which  unite  about  thirty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Wabash, 
The  White  Water  river  runs  in  - the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  tlie  Great  Miami 
a  little  above  its  mouth.  The  St.  .Joseph’s  river  enters  the  north  part  of  the  state  from 
Michigan,  and  after  a  com;se  of  forty  miles,  passes  through  Michigan  into  Michigan'  lake. 
Lake  Michigan  touches  this  state  in  its  north-west  part. —  U.  S.  (laz. 

I'radcs. — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  eleven  commercial  and  twenty-six  commis¬ 
sion  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capita!  of  1 ,207,400  dollars  ;  1801  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  eapital  of  5,661,687  dollars  ;  767- persons  employed  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  90,374  dollars  ;  2705  persons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who,  with  237  butchers,  packers,  <Ve.,  employed  a  capital  of  582, 165' dol¬ 
lars. —  Official  Hcfurns. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made,  or  family  manufactures,  was  1 ,289,802  dollars. 
There  were  twenty-four  lulling  nulls,  and  tlurty-scven  woollen  manufactories,  employing 
103  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  58, S67  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
77,954  dollars;  twelve  cotton  manufactories,  with  4983  spindles,  employing  210  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  135,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 42,500  dollars  ;  seven 
furnaces,  producing  810  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  one  forge,  producing  twenty  tons  of  bar  iron, 
employing  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  57,700  dollars  ;  forty-seven  persons  produced 
212,040  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  9300  dollars;  three  paper  manufac¬ 
tories,  producing  to  t  he  value  of  86,457  dollars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  producing 
to  the  value  of  54,000  dollars,  the  whole  employing  100  persons,  and  a  capital  of  68,739 
dollars  ;  261  persons  manufactured  flax  to  the  value  of  6851  dollars  ;  eighty-eight  persons 
manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  65,659  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  24,706  dollars ;  hats 
and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  122,844  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value 
of  2048  dollars,  the  whole  employing  183  persons,  and  a  capital  of  69,018  dollars ;  428 
tanneries  employed  978  persons,  and  a  capital  of  399,627  dollars ;  579  other  manufactories 
of  leather,  as  saddleries,'  &e.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  730,001  dollars,  and  em¬ 
ployed  a  capital  of  247,549  dollars;  forty-five  potteries  employed  seventy-nine  persons, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  35,835  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  13,685  dollars;  twenty- 
six  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  47,720  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
17,984  dollars;  120  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  123,808  dollars;  eighty- 
three  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  34,263  dollars;  forty-seven 
persons  manufactured  885  small  arms;  two  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the 
value  of  3500  dollars;  twenty-eight  persons  manulactiircd  granite  and  marble  to  the  value 
of  6720  dollars;  1007  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  206,751  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  140,469  dollars;  thirty  persons  made  l,13o,560  lbs.  of  soap,  228,938  lbs. 
of  tallow  candles,  1 1 1  lbs.  of  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of  13,039  dollars  ; 
323  distilleries  produced  1,787,108  gallons,  twenty  breweries  produced  188,392  gallons,  the 
whole  employing  500  persons,  and  a  capital  of  292,316  dollars  ;  five  rope  walks,  employing 
eleven  persons,  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  5850  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2270 
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dollars ;  481  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  tlie  value  of  163,13.5  dollars  ; 
with  a  capital  of  78,116  dollars;  204  flouring  mills  manufactured  224,624  barrels  of  flour, 
and,  with  other  mills,  employed  2224  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,329,134 
dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  2,077,018  dollars;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of 
107,223  dollars ;  564  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  21 1,481  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  91,022  dollars  ;  346  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  4270  wooden  houses,  employed 
5519  persons,  and  cost  1,241,312  dollars;  sixty-nine  printing  offices,  six  binderies,  four 
semi-weekly,  and  sixty- nine  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  periodicals,  employed  211 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  58,505  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures  was  4,132,043  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

Education. — Indiana  college,  at  Bloomington,  was  founded  in  1827  ;  South  Hanover 
college,  at  South  Hanover,  was  founded  in  1829  ;  Wabash  college,  at  Crawfordsville,  was 
founded  in  1833  ;  the  Indiana  Asbury  university,  under  the  Methodists,  was  founded  in 
1839.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  322  students.  There  were  in  the  state 
fifty-four  academies,  with  2946  students;  and  1521  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
48,189  scholars.  Of  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  38,100  could  neither  read 
nor  write. —  U..  S.  Ga z. 

Religion. — In  1836,  the  Baptists  had  334  churches,  and  218  ministers  ;  the  Presby¬ 
terians  had  109  churches  and  seventy  ministers  ;  the  Methodists  about  seventy  preachers. 
The  Lutherans,  in  1840,  had  thirty  congregations,  and  eight  ministers.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  Friends,  and  some  Episcopalians,  Homan  Catholics,  and 
some  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists  of  different  descriptions. —  U.  S.  Go:. 

Ranl/s. — In  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank,  with  twelve  branches, 
in  the  state,  with  a  capital  of  2,595,221  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,985,370  dollars.  At 
the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  13,607,433  dollars. — (See  Banks  of  United 
States  hereafter.) 

Public  IVorhs. — The  greatest  work  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this  stati; 
is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  Lafayette,  on  the  Wabash,  187  miles  to 
Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  bay  ;  eighty-seven  miles  and  a  quarter  of  it  being 
in  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three-quarters  in  Indiana.  The  White  Water  canal  ex¬ 
tends  from  Lawrcnccburg,  thirty  miles  to  Brookvillc.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will 
connect  Cambridge,  on  the  national  road,  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  entire  length  being 
seventy-six  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  Central  canal  is  designed 
to  connect  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at  Peru,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville,  passing 
through  Indianapolis.  The  entire  length  will  be  290  miles,  and  the  estimated  cost 
3,500,000  dollars.  Parts  of  this  work  have  been  completed.  Terre  Haute  and  Eel  River 
canal  will  connect  Terre  Haute,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal, 
with  the  Central  canal  in  Greene  county,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  an 
estimated  expense  of  629,631  dollars.  This  work  is  not  completed.  The  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  railroad  extends  from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-five  miles  to  In¬ 
dianapolis.  It  is  nearly  completed.  Several  other  canals  and  railroads  have  been  pro¬ 
jected.—  U.  .S'.  Gaz. 

TIUXCITAI,  TOWNS. 

La  Fayette,  seventy  miles  north-west  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Wabash  river,  ten  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  Wabash.  In  1840  it  contained  a  courthouse,  gaol,  market 
house,  bank,  seven  churches,  an  academy,  twenty-one  stores,  two  flouring  nulls,  two  saw 
mills,  one  paper  mill,  one  carding  and  fulling  mill,  400  dwellings,  and  about  2000  in¬ 
habitants.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie. 

Madison,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  560  miles  north-west  of  Washington. 
It  has  an  active  trade,  principally  in  exporting  pork,  and  other  produce ;  15,000  hogs  have 
been  annually  killed.  There  is  a.  cotton  factory,  a  steam  engine  factory  and  some  other 
fabrics.  In  1840,  there  were  fifty  stores,  two  iron  foundries,  two  banks,  and  3798  in¬ 
habitants.  The  houses  are  well  built,  chiefly  of  brick. 

Indianapolis,  capital  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  is  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  White 
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river,  which  is  navigable  to  this  town  in  time  of  high  water.  It  contains  a  state  house, 
governor’s  house,  court  house,  a  United  States'  land  office,  six  churches,  a  female  institute, 
a  county  seminary,  a  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  and  2692  inhabitants.  The  national 
road  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  the  most  important  roads  in  the  state  centre  here.  The 
place  was  originally  laid  out  on  a  milev  square,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it  on  the  different  sides.  In  the  centre,  is  a 
circular  area  of  several  acres,  from  which  four  streets  diverge,  crossing  the  other  streets 
diagonally.  In  the  centre  of  the  circular  area  was  originally  a  mound,  on  which  stands  the 
governor’s  house,  in  a  very  commanding  situation,  with  a  circular  street  around  it,  eighty 
feet  wide.  The  state,  house  is  180  feet  long,  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high 
from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  with  an  appropriate  dome.  A  bridge  crosses  White  river. 
In  1 840,  there  were  thirty  stores,  capital  92,600  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton 
factory,  500  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two 
weekly  and  one  scini-weckly  newspapers,  one  flouring  mill,  four  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills, 
two  oil  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  31,630  dollars.  Population, -1452. 

Term:  Haute,  on  the  cast  bank  of  the  Wabash,  is  another  famous  place,  with  about 
2500  inhabitants. 

Evansville,  172  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  great  north  bend,  below  the  entrance  of  Green  river,  and 
contained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  eight  churches,  a  steam  flouring  mill,  one 
foundry,  forty-five  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  2500  inhabitants. 

Fort  Wayne,  131  miles  north-north-east  of  Indianapolis,  beautifully  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  and  contained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  five  churches, 
four  academies,  nine  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canals,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 

Logan’s  Port,  at  the  head  of  the  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Wabash,  seventy-two 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  is  a  flourishing 
and  increasing  town,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

New  Albany, -situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  121  miles  south-by-east  of 
Indianapolis.  In  1840,  population  4226;  had  fifty  stores,  one  iron  foundry,  one  steam 
engine  factory,  one  hemp  bagging  factory,  ten  to  fifteen  steamboats,  besides  sloops  and 
schooners,  built  annually.  This  place  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Finances. — The  revenue  paid  in  for  the  year,  ending  October  31st,  1843,  was 
213,716  dollars  66  cents.  The  amount  of  the  common  school  fund,  derived  from  bank 
dividends,  was  59,243  dollars  44  cents.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1 843 
was  14,674,599.  The  value  of  all  property  taxed,  was  103,709,853  dollars'.  The  number 
of  polk  taxed  was  121,919.  The  intornal  improvements  of  the  state  consist  of  one  rail¬ 
road,  three  turnpike  roads,  and  five  canals.  The  amount  of  the  state  debt  was  13,899,000 
dollars;  of  which  sum,  1,527,000  dollars  accrued  from  bank  stock,  and  the  balance  for 
internal  improvements.  The  expenses  of  government,  in  1843,  were  90,897  dollars;  for 
1 844, ^ they  are  estimated  at  100,(XK)  dollars.  The  income  is  estimated  at  240,000  dollars, 
mostly  paid  in  state  treasury  notes. 


VII.  OHIO. 

Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  ;  east,  by  Pennsylvania  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  ;  south,  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  and 
west,  by  Indiana.  It  lies  between  38  deg.  30  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  80  deg.  35  min.  and  84  deg.  47  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  3  deg.  31  min. 
and  7  deg.  41  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  210  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  200  miles  broad  from  east  to  west ;  comprising  an  area  of  about 
40,000  square  miles,  or  25,600,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
3000  ;  in  1800,  45,365;  in  1810,  230,760;  in  1820,  581,434;  in  1830,  937,637;  in 
1840,  1,519,467  ;  being  the  third  in  population  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  775,360 
were  wliite  males;  726,762  white  females;  8740  were  free  coloured  males ;  8602  free 
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coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  272,579;  in  commerce,  9201 ;  in  manufac¬ 
tures  and  trades,  66,265  ;  in  mining,  704 ;  navigating  tlie  ocean,  212  ;  navigating  rivers, 
canals,  and  lakes,  3323  ;  learned  professions,  5663. — Official  Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  seventy-nine  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  are  as  follows: — Adams,  13,183,  C.  West  Union ;  Allen,  9079,  C. 
Lima;  Ashtabula,  23,724,  C.  Jefferson  :  Athens,  19,109,  C.  Athens ;  Belmont,  30,901, 
C.  St.  Clairsville ;  Brown,  22,715,  C.' Georgetown ;  Butler,  28,173,  C.  Hamilton; 
Carroll,  18,108,  C.  Carrollton  ;  Champaign,  16,721,  C.  Urbauna;  Clark,  16,882,  C. 
•Springfield;  Clermont,  23,106,  C.  Batavia;  Clinton,  15,719,  C.  Wilmington ;  Colum¬ 
biana,  40,378,  C.  New  Lisbon  ;  Coshocton,  21,590,  C.  Coshocton  ;  Crawford,  13,152,  C. 
Bucyrus  ;  Cuyahoga,  26,506,  C.  Cleveland  ;  Darke,  13,282,  C.  Greenville  ;  Delaware, 
22,060,  C.  Delaware  ;  Eric,  12,599,  C.  Sandusky  City;  Fairfield,  31,924,  C.  Lancaster; 
Fayette,  10,984,  C.  Washington  ;  Franklin,  25,049,  C.  Columbus  ;  Gallia,  13,444,  C. 
Gallipolis  ;  Geauga,  16,297,  C.  Chardon  ;  Greene,  17,528,  C.  Xenia;  G.-rnsey,  27,748, 
C.  Cambridge  ;  Hamilton,  80,145,  C.  Cincinnati ;  Hancock,  9986,  C  >  vvday  ;  Hardin, 
4598,  C.  Keoton;  Harrison,  20,099,  C.  Cadiz;  Henry,  2503,  C  'i/  oh  >n  ;  Highland, 
22,269,  C.  Hillsborough ;  Hocking,  9741,  C.  Logan;  Holmes,  18,v>ts8,  C.  Millersbnrg ; 
Huron,  23,933,  C.  Norwalk  ;  Jackson,  9744,  C.  Jackson  ;  Jefferson.  25,030,  C.  Steuben¬ 
ville  ;  Knox,  29,579,  C.  Mount  Vernon  ;  Lake,  13,719,  C.  Paincsviiie  ;  Lawrence,  9738, 
C.  Burlington  ;  Licking,  35,096,  C.  Newark ;  Logan,  14,015,  C.  Belle  Fontaine  ;  Lorain, 
18,467,  C.  Elyria;  Lucas,  9382,  C.  Toledo;  Madison,  9025,  C.  London;  Marion, 
14,765,  C.  Marion  ;  Medina,  18,352,  C.  Medina  ;  Meigs,  11,452,  C.  Chester  ;  Mercer, 
8277,  C.  Celina ;  Miami,  19,688,  C.  Troy;  Monroe,  18,521,  C.  Woodfield  ;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  31,938,  C.  Dayton;  Morgan,  20,852,  C.  McConncIsvillc  ;  Muskingum,  38,749, 
C.  Zanesville  ;  Ottawa,  2248,  C.  Port  Clinton  ;  Paulding,  1034,  C.  Charloe  ;  Perry, 
19,344,  C.  Somerset;  Pickaway,  19,725  C.  Circleville ;  Pike,  7626,  C.  Piketon  ;  Preble, 
19,482,  C.  Eaton  ;  Portage,  22,965,  C.  Ravenna;  Putnam,  5189,  C.  Putnam  ;  Richland, 
44,532,  C.  Mansfield  ;  Ross,  27,460,  C.  Chilicothe ;  Sandusky,  10,182,  C.  Lower  San¬ 
dusky  ;  Scioto,  1 1,192,  C.  Portsmouth  ;  Seneca,  18,128,  C.  Tiffin  ;  Shclbv,  12.154,  C. 

Sidney;  Stark,  34,603,  C.  Canton;  Summit,  22,560,  C.  Akron  ;  Trumbull,  38,107.  C. 

Warren  ;  Tuscarawas,  25,631,  C.  New  Philadelphia  ;  Union,  8422,  C.  Marysville  ;  Van 
Wert,  1577,  C.  Van  Wert  ;  Warren,  23,141,  C.  Lebanon  ;  Washington,  20,823,  C.  Mari¬ 
etta  ;  Wayne,  35,808,  C.  Wooster ;  Williams,  4465,  C.  Bryan  ;  Wood,  5357,  C. 

Perrysburg. 

Soil. — The  interior  of  the  state,  and  the  country  bordering  on  Lake  Eric,  arc  gene¬ 
rally  level,' and  in  some  places  marshy.  From  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the  state,  com-’ 
prehending  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  part,  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  generally 
hilly  and  broken.  Most  of  the  hills  have  a  deep  rich  soil,  and  are  capable  of  being  cul¬ 
tivated  to  their  highest  summits. 

“  There  is  no  elevation  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  mountain,  in  the  whole  state. 
The  interval  lands  on  the  Ohio,  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  have  great  fertility.  On 
both  sides  of  the  Scioto,  and  of  the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  are  the  most  extensive 
bodies  of  rich  and  level  land  in  the  state.  On  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and 
Scioto,  and  between  the  Scioto  and  the  two  Miami  rivers  are  extensive  prairies,  some  of 
them  low  and  marshy,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  coarse  grass,  from  two  to  five  feet 
high  ;  other  parts  of  the  prairies  are  elevated  and  dry,  with  a  very  fertile  soil,  though  they 
are  sometimes  called  barrens.  The  height  of  land  which  divides  the  waters  which  fall  into 
the  Ohio  from  those  which  fall  into  Lake  Erie,  is  the  most  marshy  of  any  in  the  state  ; 
while  the  land  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers  is  generally  dry.  Among  the  forest  trees  are 
black  walnut,  oak  of  various  species,  hickory,  maple  of  several  kinds,  beech,  birch,  poplar, 
sycamore,  ash  of  several  kinds,  pawpaw,  buckeye,  cherry,  and  whitewood,  which  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as  a  substitute  for  pine.  Wheat  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  production 
of  the  state,  but  Indian  corn  and  other  grains  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Although 
Ohio  has  already  become  so  populous,  it  is  surprising  to  the  traveller  to  observe  what  an 
amount  of  forest  is  yet  unsubdued.” —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Climate. — “  The  summers  are  warm  and  pretty  regular,  but  subject,  at  times,  to 
severe  drought.  The  winters  are  generally  mild,  but  much  less  so  in  the  northern  than  in 
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the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Near  Lake  Erie,  the  winters  are  probably  as  severe  as  in 
rhe  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic.  In  the  country  for  fifty  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
there  are  generally  a  number  of  weeks  of  good  sleighing  in  the  winter  ;  but  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  the  snow  is  too  small  in  quantity,  or  of  too  short  continuance, 
to  produce  good  sleighing  for  any  considerable  time.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cincinnati, 
green  peas  arc  produced  in  plenty  by  the  20th  of  May.  In  parts  of  the  state  near  marshes 
and  stagnant  waters,  fevers,  and  agues,  and  bilious  and  other  fevers,  are  prevalent.  With 
this  exception,  the  climate  of  Ohio  may  be  regarded  as  healthful.” —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Lire  Stock  ant]  Agricultural  P  rot  fit  els. — In  1840,  there  were,  in  this  state  430, .527 
horses  and  mules  ;  1,217,874  neat  cattle  ;  2,028,401-  sheep;  2,099,746  swine;  poultry, 
to  the  value  of  551 ,193  dollars.  There  were  produced  16,571,661  bushels  of  wheat: 
212,440  bushels  of  barley  :  14,393,103  bushels  of  oats;  8 1 4,20.5  bushels  of  rye;  633,139 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  33,668,144  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  3,68.5,315  lbs.  of  wool ;  62,195 
lbs.  of  hops  ;  38,950  lbs.  of  wax  ;  5,80.5,021  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  1,022,037  tons  of  hay  ; 
90S0  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;,  5,942,275  lbs.  of  tobacco;  4317  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons; 
6,363,386  lbs.  of  sugar;  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  ],S48,869  dollars  ;  of 
the  orchard,  at  475,271  dollars;  of  lumber,  262,821  dollars.  There  were  made  11,524 
gallons  of  wine;  and  6809  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes. —  Official  Returns. 

Minerals. — Salt  spring's  have  been  found  on  Yellow  creek,  in  .Jefferson  county  ;  on 
the  waters  of  Killbuck,  in  Wayne  county  ;  on  Muskingum  river,  near  Zanesville  :  and  at 
various  other  places.  ‘‘  Bituminous  coal  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  particularly  near  Massilou,  in  Stark  county,  and  in.Tallmadge,  in  Summit  county. 
This  coal  is  delivered  to  consumers  in  Cleveland  for  fifteen  cents  a  bushel.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  various  places,  particularly  near  Zanesville,  and  on  Bush  creek,  in  Adams 
county.” — lT.  S.  Go:. 

Risers, — The  Ohio,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  flows  along'  its  entire  southern 
border.  This  river  is  908  miles  long,  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  by  its  various  windings, 
though  it  is  only  614  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Its  current  is  gentle,  with  no  falls,  except¬ 
ing  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  there  is  a  descent  of  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  in 
two  miles,  but  this  has  been  obviated  by  a  canal.  For  about  half  the  year,  it  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  of  a  large  class  through  its  whole  course.  The  Muskingum,  the  largest 
river  which  flows  entirely  in  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and 
Wallmlding  rivers,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  100  miles. 
The  Scioto,  the  second  river  in  magnitude,  flowing  entirely  within  the  state,  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth.  Its  largest  branch  is  the  Whetstone  nr 
Olentangv,  which  joins  it- immediately  above  Columbus.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  130 
miles.  The  Great  Miami,  is  a  rapid  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  100  miles  long, 
and  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state.  The  Little  Miami  has  a  course 
of  seventy  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati.  The  Maumee  is  100 
miles  long,  rises  in  Indiana,  runs  through  the  north-west  -part  of  this  state,  and  enters 
Lake  Erie  at  Maumee  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  I’errysburg,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  lake,  and  above  the  rapids  is  hoatablc  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Sandusky 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  eighty  miles,  it  enters 
Sandusky  bay,  and  thence  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Cuyahoga  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the 
state,  and,  after  a  curved  course  of  sixty  miles,  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland.  It  has  a 
number  of  falls  which  furnish  valuable  mill  seats.  Besides  these,  Huron,  Vermilion, 
Black,  Grand,  and  Ashtabula  rivers  fall  into  Lake  Erie. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Harbours. — Lake  Erie  borders  this  state  for  about  150  miles,  and  has  several 
harbours,  among  which  the  largest  are  within  Maumee  and  Sandusky  bays.  Besides 
these,  are  the  harbours  of  Huron,  Cleveland,  Fairport,  and  Ashtabula. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Tratles. — The  direct  foreign  exports  of  this  state,  in  1 840,  amounted  to  991,954  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  the  imports  to  4915  dollars.  There  were  fifty-three  commercial  aiid  241  com¬ 
mission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  5,928,200  dollars  ;  4605  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  21,282,225  dollars;  2891  persons  employed 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  373,268  dollars  ;  854  persons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who,  with  1061  butchers,  packers,  Ac.,  employed  a  capital  of  4,617,570 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 
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Manufactures. — In  1S40,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  1,853,937 
dollars  ;  there  were  130  woollen  manufactories,  and  206  fulling  mills,  producing  goods  to  the 
value  of  68.5,757  dollars,  employing  935  persons,  and  a  capital  of  537,985  dollars  ;  eight 
cotton  manufactories,  with  13,754  spindles,  employing  246  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  139,378  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1 13,500  dollars;  seventy-two 
furnaces  produced  35,236  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  nineteen  forges,  &c.,  produced  7466  tons 
of  bar  iron,  consuming  104,312  tons  of  fuel,  employing  2268  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1,161,900  dollars ;  434  persons  produced  3,513,408  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a 
capital  of  45,525  dollars  ;  fourteen  paper  manufactories,  employing  305  persons,  produced 
articles  to  the  value  of  270,202  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  208,200  dollars  ;  thirty-one  per¬ 
sons  manufactured  flax,  producing  the  value  of  11,737  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  242  dol¬ 
lars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  728,513  dollars,  and  straw  bon¬ 
nets  to  the  value  of  3028  dollars,  the  whole  employing  963  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
369,637  dollars  ;  812  tanneries  employed  1790  persons,  with  a  capital  of 957, 383  dollars  ; 
11 60  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &<•.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
1,986,146  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  91 7,245  dollars  ;  187  persons  manufactured  tobacco 
to  the  value  of  212,818  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  68,8 10  dollars  ;  ninety-nine  potteries 
employed  199  persons,  manufacturing  to  the  value  of  89,754  dollars,  employing  a  capital 
of  43,450  dollars  ;  858  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  875,731  dollars;  289 
persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  393,300  dollars  ;  seventy  persons 
persons  produced  three  cannon,  and  24oO  small-anus  :  tlnrtv-seven  persons  manufactured 
the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  53,125  dollars  ;  589  persons  manufactured  other  metals 
to  the  value  of  782,901  dollars  ;  seventy  persons  produced  drags  and  paints  to  the  value  of 
101,880  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  126,335  dollars  ;  401  persons  manufactured  granite  and 
marble  to  the  value  of  256,131  dollars;  1469  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  712,697  dollars  ;  thirteen  persons,  in  two  powder  mills,  produced  222,500  lbs.  of 
powder,  with  a  capital  of  18,000  dollars;  105  persons  manufactured  3,603,036  lbs.  of  soap, 
2,318,456  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  151  lbs.  of  spermaceti  and  wax  candles,  employing  a 
capital  of  186,780  dollars  ;  390  distilleries  produced  6,329,467  gallons,  and  fifty-nine 
breweries  produced  1,422,584  gallons,  the  whole  employing  798  persons,  and  a  capita!  of 
893,119  dollars  ;  twenty-one  rope-walks,  employing  sixty-six  persons,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  89,750  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  37,675  dollars;  eleven  persons  produced  mu¬ 
sical  instruments  to  the  value  of  8454  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5000  dollars  ;  1490  persons 
manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  701,228  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
290,540  dollars  ;  536  flouring  mills  produced  1,311,954  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other 
mills  employed  4661  persons,  producing1  articles  to  the  value  of  8,868,213  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  4,931,024  dollars  ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  522,855  dollars;  1928 
persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  761,146  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of 
534,317  dollars;  970  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  2764  wooden  houses,  employed  6060  per¬ 
sons,  and  cost  3,776,823  dollars;  159  printing-ottices,  forty-one  binderies,  nine  daily, 
seven  semi-weekly,  and  1()7  weekly  newspapers,  and  twenty  periodicals,  employed  1175 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  446,720  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  ma¬ 
nufactures,  was  16,1)05,257  dollars. —  Official  Ill-turns. 

Education. — The  principal  literary  institutions,  are  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens, 
founded  in  1821  ;  the  Miami  university,  at  Oxford,  founded  in  1S09.  These  institutions 
have  been  endowed  with  large  grants  of  lands.  The  Franklin  college,  nt  New  Athens, 
founded  in  1825  ;  the  Western  Reserve  college,  at  Hudson,  founded  in  1826;  Kenyon 
college,  at  Gambler  (Episcopal),  was  founded  in  1826  ;  Granville  college,  at  Granville 
(Haptist),  founded  in  1832;  Marietta  college,  at  Marietta,  founded  in  1832  ;  the  Oberlin 
Collegiate  institute,  at  Oberlin,  founded  in  1834;  Cincinnati  college,  at  Cincinnati,  founded 
in  1819;  as  was  also  Woodward  college,  at  the  same  place.  Willoughby  university,  at 
Willoughby,  is  a  medical  institution,  with  a  college  charter.  Lane  Theological  seminary, 
at  Cincinnati,  founded  in  1829.  There  are  also  theological  departments  in  Kenyon, 
Western  Reserve,  and  Granville  colleges,  niid  in  the  Oberlin  institute;  a  Lutheran  theolo¬ 
gical  school  at  Columbus  ;  two  medical  and  one  law  school  at  Cincinnati.  At  all  these 
institutions,  there  were  in  1840,  1717  students.  There  were  in  the  state  seveuty-tlirco ' 
academies,  with  4310  students ;  5186  common  and  primary  schools,  with  218,609  sclio- 
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lars.  There  were  35,394  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — U.  S.  G(iz. 

Religion. — In  1836,  the  Presbyterians  had  247  ministers;  the  Methodists  had  200 
ministers  ;  the  Baptists  had  170 ministers  ;  the  Lutherans  had  forty-seven  ministers;  the 
Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and  twenty-live  ministers  ;  the  German  Reformed  had  twenty- 
six  ministers.  Besides  these  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Friends  and  Catholics, 
and  a  few  others. —  V.  .S'.  Gaz. 

Hanks. — There  were  in  this  state,  at  the  commencement  of  1840,  thirty-seven  banks 
and  branches,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  10,507,521  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of 
4,607,127  dollars.  The  state  debt,  in  September,  1840,  was  991,954  dollars.— (See 
Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  l Porks. — The  Ohio  canal  extends  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  307  miles  to 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  navigable  feeder  of  fourteen  miles  to  Zanesville  ;  one 
of  ten  miles  to  Columbus ;  and  one  of  nine  miles  to  Lancaster ;  one  to  Athens  of  fifty 
miles  ;  the  Walholding  branch  of  twenty-three  miles  ;  the  Eastport  branch  of  four  miles, 
and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.  This  great  work  was  begun  in  1825,  and  was  finished  in 
1832,  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  dollars.  The  Miami  canal  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles, 
to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  cost  was  3,750,000  dollars. 
The  whole  distance  to  Lake  Erie  is  265  miles.  The  Warren  canal,  a  branch  of  the  above, 
extends  from  Middletown,  twenty  miles  to  Lebanon.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  is  to 
extend  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Bolivar,  seventy-six  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  Beaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  1,500,000  dollars.  The  Mahoning  canal  extends 
from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  eighty-eight  miles,  eight  miles  of  which  are  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  to  Beaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  764,372  dollars.  Milan  canal  extends  from 
Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats  now  ascend.  (The  Mad  river  and 
Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Tiffin,  thirty-six  miles,  to  Sandusky  city.  The  Ohio 
railroad  extends  from  Manhattan,  forty  miles,  to  Sandusky  city. —  U.  8.  Gaz.,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Almanac. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Cincinnati,  the  most  populous  city  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  situated 
on  the  Ohio  river,  504  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi.  It  lies  in  39  deg.  6  min.  30  sec.  north  latitude,  and  84  deg.  27 
min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  7  deg.  24  min.  45  sec.  west  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  116  miles  south-west  from  Columbus;  250  miles  from  Cleveland ;  120  miles 
from  Indianapolis  ;  270  miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee;  860  miles  from  New  Orleans  ; 
350  miles  from  St.  Louis;  105  miles  from  Louisville;  518  miles  from  Baltimore;  293 
miles  from  Pittsburg;  617  miles  from  Philadelphia;  492  miles  from  Washington  ;  900 
miles  from  New  York,  by  Lake  Erie,  and  600  miles  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  In 
1795,  it  contained  500  inhabitants  ;  in  1800,  750  inhabitants  ;  in  1810,  2540  inhabitants ; 
in  1820,  9642  inhabitants  ;.  in  1830,24,831  inhabitants;  in  1840,  46,338  inhabitants; 
in  1845,  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  about  55,000,  probably, 
at  nearly  60,000.  Besides  whieb,  there  is  usually  in  the  town  a  floating  population  of 
from  2000  to  3000.  In  1840,  there  were  engaged  in  commerce,  2226  ;  in  manufac¬ 
tures  and  trades,  10,866  ;  learned  professions,  434..  This  city  is  built  on  an  elevated  plain, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  540  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie ;  but  low  watermark  is  432  feet  above  tide-water,  and 
133  feet  below  tbc  level  of  Lake  Erie.  “  The  shore  of  the  Ohio  here  forms  a  good  landing 
for  boats  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  principal  landing  being  paved  to  low  water  mark  in  a 
substantial  manner,  and  supplied  with  floating  wharfs,  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  rise 
and  fall  of  the  river  at  different  times.  The  descent  from  the  upper  part  of  Cincinnati  to 
low  water  mark  on  the  Ohio,  is  108  feet.  The  city  is  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  plea¬ 
sant  valley,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  skirted  to  tbc  north  by  a  circular  ridge  of 
hills,  the  summits  of  which  are  not  more  than  300  feet  above  the  plain,  but  of  picturesque 
appearance.  The  ground  on  which  the  city  stands  consists  of  two  plains,  tho  rear  one  ele¬ 
vated  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  front,  though  the  ascent,  by  grading,  has  been  extensively 
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reduced  to  a  gradual  slope.  The  view  of  the  city  is  beautiful  from  the  hills  in  the  rear ; 
but  as  approached  by  water  it  is  neither  extensive  nor  commanding. 

“  Excepting  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  is  regularly  laid  os'c  in  streets  and  alleys,  cross¬ 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  streets  running  east  and  west,  are  denominated  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  river,  first,  second,  &c.,  while  those  running  north  and  south,  are  named 
after  the  native  trees,  as  walnut,  sycamore,  &c.  Main-street  extends  from  the  steamboat 
landing  on  the  river  directly  north,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city.  Fourteen  streets, 
seven  in  each  direction,  are  sixty-six  feet  wide,  and  396  feet  apart.  The  central  portion  of 
the  city  is  compactly  built,  with  handsome  houses  and  stores  ;  but  the  extensive  plan  in  its 
outer  parts,  is  but  partially  built  up,  and  the  houses  are  irregularly  scattered.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  and  extensively  shaded  by  trees.  The  houses  are  generally  of  stone 
or  brick.  The  climate  is  changeable,  and  subject  to  considerable  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
but  is  on  the  whole  healthy. 

“The  court  house,  on  Main-street,  is  fifty-six  feet  by  sixty  feet,  and  120  feet  high 
to  the  top  of  the  dome.  The  edifice  of  the  Franklin  and  La  Fayette  banks  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  has  a  splendid  portico  of  eight  Doric  columns,  after  the  model  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  but  is  in  a  confined  situation.  It  is  seventy-nine  feet  long,  and  sixty-nine  feet 
dec])  exclusive  of  the  portico.  Several  of  the  churches  are  fine  specimens  of  architecture, 
and  a  number  of  the  hotels  are  spacious  and  elegant.  There  are  four  market  houses,  a  bazaar, 
a  theatre,  a  college,  an  Athenx-um,  a  medical  college,  a  mechanics’  institute,  two  museums, 
a  lunatic  asylum,  a  high  school,  and  a  number  of  largo  and  commodious  houses  for  public 
schools.  Within  the  last  year  800  buildings  have  been  erected,  among  which  are  many 
large  warehouses  and  stores,  and  several  beautiful  churches. 

Cincinnati  college  was  founded  in  1819,  and  had,  in  1 8-10,  eight  instructors,  and  eighty-  • 
four  students.  It  has  academical,  medical,  and  law  departments.  The  medical  college  of 
Ohio  has  trustees  appointed  by  .the  legislature  every  three  years,  and  it  has  eight  professors 
and  130  students.  The  College  of  Professional  Teachers  was  formed  in  1832,  and  has  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  schools  in  the  western  country,  and  holds  an  annual  meeting 
in  October.  The  Mechanics’  institute  is  formed  for  the  improvement  of  mechanics  in  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  by  means  of  popular  lectures  and  mutual  instruction.  It  has  a  valuable 
philosophical  apparatus,  a  respectable  library,  and  a  reading-room,  much  frequented  by 
young  men.  The  Cincinnati  lyeeum  furnishes  an  instructive  and  fashionable  place  of  resort , 
to  the  citizens,  by  its  popular  lectures  and  debates  through  the  winter  season.  It  has  a  good 
library  and  a  reading-room.  The  Athenaeum  is  a  respectable  literary  institution,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Catholics,  in  which  the  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  classics,  as  well  as  the 
modern  languages,  are  taught  by  competent  professors.  It  has  over  seventy  students,  and  a 
large  and  splendid  edifice.  The  Lane  seminary,  at  Walnut  hills,  two  miles  from  the  city,  has 
three  professors,  sixty-one  students,  and  a  library  of  10,300  volumes.  It  has  a  literary  ns 
well  as  theological  department.  Woodward  High  School,  named  after  its  founder,  gives 
education,  in  part  gratuitously,  to  a  large  number  of  students.  It  has  four  instructors,  and 
a  large  and  commodious  building.  There  is  a  great  number  of  respectable  private  schools, 
and  twenty  public  schools  for  males  and  females,  in  which  there  are  2000  pupils.  There 
are  forty-three  churches  in  Cincinnati,  of  which  three  are  old  school  Presbyterian,  four 
new-  school  Presbyterian,  two  Scots  Presbyterian,  two  Episcopal,  three  13apti»t,  seven  Metho¬ 
dist,  two  Protestant  Methodist,  two  Catholic,  two  Friends,  and  various  others.” — lJ.  S.  Gt/z. 

Cincinnati  is  an  important  manufacturing  ’place.  Its  want  of  good  water-power  has 
been  supplied  by  that  of  steam  mills.  In  1840,  there  were  forty-two  foreign  commercial, 
and  thirty-six  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  6,200,000  dollars  ;  1035  retail  stores, 
with  a  capital  of  12,877,000  dollars;  nineteen  lumber  yards,  capital  1 33,000  dollars  ;  245 
persons  were  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  790  butchers,  packers,  Ac.,  em¬ 
ployed  a  capital  of  4,071,930  dollars  ;  fourteen  furnaces,  capital  478,000  dollars  ;  value  of 
machinery  manufactured,  545,000  dollars  ;  hardware,  cutlery,  Ac.,  289,000  dollars  ;  pre¬ 
cious  metals  48,000  dollars ;  various  other  metals,  713,000  dollars  ;  four  woollen  factories, 
capital  39,000  dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  capital  6000  dollars ;  tobacco  manufactures, 
capital  61,000  dollars ;  thirteen  tanneries,  capital  156,000  dollars  ;  manufactures  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  &c.,  capital  552,000  dollars;  two  distilleries  and  six  breweries,  with  a  capital  of 
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1.52,000  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  Arc.,  capital  26,000  dollars;  four  rope  walks,  capital  34,000 
dollars ;  carriages  and  waggons,  capital  68,000  dollars ;  ten  (louring  mills,  eight  saw 
mills,  two  oil  mills,  total  capital  367,000  dollars ;  vessels  built,  value  403,000  dollars  ; 
furniture  amounted  to  4.59,000  dollars;  264  brick  and  stone,  and  seventy-four  wooden 
bouses  built,  cost  1,196,000  dollars;  thirty-two  printing  offices,  thirteen  binderies,  produced 
3800  daily  newspapers,  33,100  weekly,  1800  semi-weekly,  and  17,200  periodicals,  with  a 
capital  266,000  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,"  7,469,912  dollars.  Two  colleges, 
eighty  students,  two  academies,  120  students,  fifty-one  schools,  5445  scholars.  There  were 
five  incorporated  and  two  unincorporated  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  nearly 
6,000,000  dollars.  —  Official  Returns. 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  the  river,  bring  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country  to  this 
market.  The  Miami  railroad  extends  from  Cincinnati,  eighty-five  miles  and  a  half  to 
Springfield,  and  the  Miami  canal,  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles,  to  Defiance,  where  it  joins  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canals.  The  internal  trade  of  Cincinnati  is  thus  very  extensive.  The  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  port,  in  1840,.  was  12,052.  There  are  seven  daily  papers,  which  are  also  issued 
weekly,  or  tri-weekly;  eight  weekly  papers,  a  large  number  of  magazines,  issued  semi¬ 
monthly  or  monthly,  and  a  number  of  religious  magazines,  published  monthly. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  consists  of  a  president,  recorder,  and  twenty-one 
councillors — three  for  each  of  the  seven  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 

Cincinnati  was  founded  in  1789,  by  emigrants  from  New  England  and  New  Jersey,  on 
the  site  of  Fort  Washington.  It  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and  now  ranks  as  the  sixth 
place  in  population  in  the  United  States;  and,  it  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  West,  it 
must  continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  rapidly  rising  country  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected. —  U.  >S.  Git:'. 

Chilicotiik,  forty-live  miles  south  of  Columbus,  400  miles  from  Washington,  is.situatcd 
on  the  west  hank  of  Scioto  river.  The  Scioto  washes  its  northern  limit,  and  Paint  creek 
its  southern,  here  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  The  principal  streets  follow  the  course 
of  the  river,  and  these  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  extending  from  the  river  to  the 
creek.  It  has  a  court  house  and  gaol,  two  market  houses,  a  United  States’  land  office, 
twenty-three  stores,  a  hanking  house,  four  churches.  Population,  3977.  The  Ohio  canal 
passes  through  it. —  IJ.  S.  Ga:. 

CiucLuvil.i.n,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Columbus,  396  miles  from  Washington,  is 
situated  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortification,  on  the  east  hank  of  the  Scioto  river.  The 
Ohio  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  crosses  the  large  aqueduct.  It  has  a  brick 
octagonal  court  house,  a  gaol,  market  house,  six  public  offices,  four  churches,  thirteen  stores, 
five  canal  warehouses,  an  academy,  about  250  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  The 
country  around  is  very  fertile,  and  a  great  water  power  is  concentrated  at  this  place,  by 
several  creeks,  and  by  the  canal.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township  fifteen  stores,  capital 
62,000  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery, 
three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one 
(louring  mill,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  37,050  dollars. 
Population,  2972. 

Dayton,  sixty-eight  miles  west-by-south  of  Columbus,  461  miles  from  Washington. 
Population  in  1810,  383;  in  1820,  1139;  in  1830,  2954;  in  1840,  6067  ;  and  in 
the  township,  10,335.  Watered  by  Great  Miami  river  and  its  tributaries,  south-west 
branch  of  Mad  river  and  Wolf  creek.  Mad  river  is  here  turned  into  a  race,  about  a  mile 
above  its  mouth,  and,  after  being  used  as  mill  power,  flows  into  the  Miami,  partly  above 
and  partly  below  the  village.  In  and  near  the  village  are  four  cotton  factories  with 
5000  spindles.  There  is  a  gun-barrel  factory,  with  a  capital  of  15,000  dollars;  a  large 
iron  foundry,  four  machine  shops,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  100,000  dollars  annually; 
a  clock  factory’,  in  which  arc  annually  made  about  2500  clocks ;  an  extensive  paper  factory, 
a  carding  and  fulling  mill,  seven  (louring  mills,  seven  saw  mills,  five  distilleries,  and  various 
other  mills  and  manufactories.  Capital  in  manufactures,  about  100,000  dollars.  The 
Miami  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  connects  it  with  Cincinnati.  —  U.  S.  Gaz. 
OJffciul  Returns. 

Columuus,  capital  of  the  state,  139  miles  south-west  of  Cleveland,  110  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Cincinnati,  175  miles  south  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  184  miles  south-west  of  Pitts- 
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burg1,'  Pennsylvania,  393  miles  from  Washington.  It  is  in  39  cleg.  47  min.  north  lati¬ 
tude,  and  83  deg.  3  min.  west  longitude,  and  6  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington. 
It  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  Scioto  river,  immediately  below  the  confluence  of 
Whetstone  river.  When  this  place  was  selected  for  the  seat  of  the  legislature,  in 
1812,  it  was  a  wilderness.  The  land  rises  gradually  from  the  river,  and  the  streets 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Broad-street  extends  from  the  bridge  along  the 
national  road,  a  little  south  of  east  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  square  of  ten  acres, 
to  the  east  limit  of  the  city,  and  is  120  feet  wide.  Iligh-street.  100  feet  wide,  crosses 
Broad-street  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  public  square,  at  right  angles,  and  passes 
through  the  city  in  th.at  direction.  This  is  the  principal  business  street  of  the  city. 
All  the  other  streets  are  eighty-eight  feet  wide,  and  the  alleys  thirty-three  feet  wide. 
A  convenient  wharf,  1300  feet  long,  h;is  been  erected  along  the  margin  of  the  river. 
Tile  public  buildings  are,  a  state  house  on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  public  square, 
a  brick  edifice,  seventy-five  feet  by  fifty  feet,  of  two  lofty  stories,  with  a  steeple  100 
feet  high.  Immediately  north  of  the  state  house  is  a  building  for  the  public  officers 
of  the  state,  1  50  feet  by  twenty-five  feet.  Still  further  north,  in  a  line  with  the  others, 
is  the  federal  court  house.  There  arc  five  churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Baptist,  one 
Methodist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  68'rman  Lutheran.  Several  of  these  churches  are 
elegant  buildings.  The  state  penitentiary  is  a  spacious  edifice,  on  the  bank  of  the  Scioto, 
half  a  mile  north  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  The  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  brick 
building,  fifty  feet  by  eighty  feet,  three  stories  high,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  state  house, 
with  Doric  porticoes.  There  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  institution  for  the  blind,  a  German 
Lutheran  theological  seminary,  a  fine  banking  house  of  stone,  with  a  Doric  portico  of  stone. 
The  private  houses  are  neat  and  substantial.  The  national  road  passes  through  the  town, 
and  a  canal  of  eleven  miles  in  length  connects  it  with  the  Ohio  canal.  A  bridge  across 
the  Scioto  connects  the  place  with  Eranklinton.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  Columbus,  and 
its  township,  three  commission  and  four  commercial  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  63,000 
dollars  ;  fifty-eight  retail  stores,  capital  319,750  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  12,000 
dollars  ;  five  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  three  breweries,  one  pottery,  four  printing  offices, 
three  binderies,  one  daily,  three  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manu¬ 
factures,  257,850  dollars.  Population,  6048. —  U.  S.  Gnz.  Official  Returns. 

Cleveland,  port  of  entry,  146  miles  north  north-east  of  Columbus,  359  miles  from 
Washington.  Cleveland  is  the  emporium  of  northern  Ohio,  and,  next  to  Cincinnati,  the  most 
important  town  in  the  state.  It  stands  in  a  commanding  situation,  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  Ohio 
canal,  by  which  it  is  connected  with  Ohio  river;  in  41  deg.  31  min.  north  latitude,  and 
81  deg.  46  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  or  4  dog.  44  min.  west  from  Washington. 
It  is  130  miles  north-west  of  Pittsburg,  146  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  200  miles  by 
water  from  Buffalo,  130  miles  from  Detroit,  359  from  Washington.  The  population,  in 
1799,  consisted  of  one  family;  in  1825,  about  500  inhabitants;  in. 1830,  1000  ;  in  1834, 
4300;  in  1840,  6071. 

Excepting  a  small  portion  of  it  immediately  on  the  Cuyahoga  river,  the  city  is  situated 
on  a  gravelly  plain,  elevated  about  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake,  of  which  it  has 
a  very  commanding  prospect.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  location 
is  dry  and  healthy,  and  the  view  of  the  meanderings  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  of  the 
steamboats  and  shipping  in  the  port,  and  leaving  or  entering  it,  and  of  the  numerous  vessels 
on  the  lake,  presents  a  prospect  exceedingly  interesting,  from  the  high  shore. 

“  Near  the  centre  of  the  place  is  a  public  square  of  ten  acres,  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  by  intersecting  streets,  neatly  enclosed,  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  court  house  and 
the  first  Presbyterian  church  front  on  this  square. 

“  The  harbour  of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  best  on  Lake  Erie.  It  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  and  improved  by  a  pier  on  each  side,  extending  425  yards 
into  the  lake,  200  feet  apart,  and  faced  with  substantial  stone  masonry.  Cleveland  is  the 
great  mart  of  the  greatest  grain-growing  state  in  the  union,  and  it  is  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
canals  that  have  made  it  such,  though  it  exports  much  by  the  way  of  the  Welland  canal  to 
Canada.  It  has  a  ready  connexion  with  Pittsburg,  through  the  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
canal,  which  extends  from  the  Ohio  canal  at  Akron  to  Beaver  creek,  which  enters  the  Ohio 
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Mow  Pittsburg.  The  natural  advantages  of  this  place  arc  unsurpassed  iu  the  west,  to 
which  it  lias  a  large  access  hy  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  canal.  But  the  Eric  canal  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principal  source  of  its  vast  advantages ;  without  that  great  work,  it  would  have 
reniitined  in  its  former  insignificance.” —  U.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

The  total  number  of  pounds  on  which  toll  was  charged,  and  which  arrived  at  Cleveland, 
in  1840,  was  280,233,820,  in  which  was  included  2,151,450  bushels  of  wheat,  504,900  bar¬ 
rels  of  flour,  23,000  barrels  of  pork,  782,033  lbs,  of  butter,  513,4521bs.  of  lard,  683,499  lbs. 
of  bacon,  1,154,641  lbs.  of  pig  iron,  2,252,491  lbs.  of  iron  and  nails,  643,954  pieces  of 
staves  and  heading. 

The  number  of  pounds’  weight  of  all  property  on  which  toll  was  paid  by  weight,  and 
which  cleared  from  Cleveland  by  way  of  the  canal,  in  1840,  was,  9,563,396  lbs.  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  1,163,167  lbs.  of  furniture,  1,770,016  lbs.  of  gypsum,  1,265,656  feet  of  lumber, 
76,729  barrels  of  salt,  8959  barrels  of  lake  fish,  2,560,000  shingles,  twenty-one  pairs  of 
mill-stones. 

The  number  of  voyages  of  boats  cleared,  was  4137  ;  but  there  were  only  312  different 
boats.  In  the  year  1840,  1344  vessels,  exclusive  of  steamboats,  entered  the  port;  and 
1344  vessels,  and  1020  steamboats,  cleared.  There  were  owned  at  Cleveland,  sixty -seven 
schooners,  two  brigs,  three  sloops,  eleven  steamboats ;  the  total  tonnage,  in  1 840,  was 
9514.  There  were,  •  in  1840,  twenty-one  foreign  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of 
58,000  dollars;  sixty-six  retail  stores,  capital  139,700  dollars  ;  three  lumberyards,  capital 
3000  dollars  ;  one  furnace  ;  value  of  machinery  made,  3000  dollars  ;  two  distilleries,  and 
one  brewery,  capital  32,000  dollars  ;  one  flouring  mill,  manufactured  flour  to  the  value  of 
125,000  dollars  ;  five  printing-offices,  three  binderies,  one  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers, 
and  one  periodical,  employed  a  capital  of  9700  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 

1 28,632  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

There  were  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  of  capital  of  800,000  dollars ;  and  an  in¬ 
surance  company,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake,  and  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Ohio  City,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  opposite  to 
Cleveland.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  uneven,  and  presents  many  fine  situations, 
which  overlook  the  lake,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  surrounding  country.  It  has  an  Epis¬ 
copal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  other  churches,  a  considerable  number  of  stores  and  buildings. 
A  bridge  crosses  the  Cuyahoga  a  little  above  the  place,  and  a  floating  bridge  and  ferry  con¬ 
nect  it  with  Cleveland.  It  contains  a  large  iron  foundry,  and  a  number  of  mechanic  shops. 
It  enjoys  the  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  in  common  with  Cleveland.  It  has 
seven  stores,  capital  1 3,500  dollars ;  seven  commission  houses,  capital  2000  dollars  ;  two 
furnaces.  Population,  1577. 

Sandusky,  port  of  entry,  110  miles  north  of  Columbus,  414  miles  from  Washington, 
is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  fronting  the  opening  into  Lake  Erie,  of 
which  it  has  a  beautiful  view.  The  town  is  built  upon  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  the  best 
stone,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  erection  of  its  edifices.  At  all  times  of  the 
year,  excepting  three  winter  months,  the  wharfs  are  thronged  with  steamboats  and  other 
vessels.  It  contains  four  churches  ;  an  academy  of  stone,  three  stories  high  ;  twenty-six 
stores,  besides  groceries  and  provision  houses  ;  a  ship-yard,  where  steamboats  and  other 
vessels  arc  built;  300  dwellings,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Madison,  190  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Columbus,  and  349  miles  from  Washing¬ 
ton.  Situated  on  both  sides  of  Grand  river.  Large  quantities  of  iron  are  manufactured  here 
into  hollow  ware,  mill  irons,  he..,  and  exported.  It  has  nine  stores,  capital  11,800  dollars; 
three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  mills.  Capital,  in  manufac¬ 
tures,  5950  dollars.  Twenty  schools,  1250  scholars.  Population,  2800. 

Mount  Vkhnon,  fifty-one  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  and  376  miles  from 
Washington.  Situated  on  Vernon  river,  or  Owl  creek.  Contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  four 
churches,  twenty  stores,  three  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  two  printing 
offices,  250  dwellings,  and  2362  inhabitants. 

Spiung field,  forty- three  miles  west  of  Columbus,  and  436  miles  from  Washington, 
is  situated  on  the  national  road,  and  on  the  east  fork  of  Mad  river,  which  affords  extensive 
water  power.  It  contains  a  court  house,  four  churches,  thirty  stores,  one  paper  mill,  ono 
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grist  mill,  one  carding  and  fulling  mill,  one  brewery,  one  distillery,  one  printing  office, 
which  issues  a  weekly  newspaper,  fifteen  schools,  793  scholars,  400  dwellings,  and  about 
2062  inhabitants.  Population,  2349. 

Steubenville,  141  miles  east-north-east  of  Columbus,  and  264  miles  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Ohio  river,  and  contains  six  churches,  a  town  house, 
a  market,  a  bank,  an  academy,  thirty  stores,  one  steam  paper  mill,  two  woollen  factories, 
three  carpet  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  three  iron  foundries,  three  steam-engine  fac¬ 
tories,  one  brass  foundry,  three  machine  shops,  three  steam  flouring  mills,  one  silver 
plating  factory,  one  steam  saw  mill,  tuvo  breweries,  three  copperas'  factories,  one  comb 
factory,  one  chemical  factory,  one  rope  walk,  one  boat  yard,  two  printing  offices,  each 
issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  700  dwellings. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 


Auditor’s  Report  of  December,  1844. 


Temporary  loans  ..... 
'  Scrip  issued  in  canal  and  railroad  companies 
Domestic  debt  ...... 


Amount  of  surplus  from  auditor  of  state 
Domestic  bonds,  yet  outstanding  ..... 
Amount  due  turnpike  companies  on  subscription  . 
Indebtedness  of  the  public  works  to  the  sinking  fund,  rising 


To  which  we  add  the  amount  due  the  contractors  on  the  public  works  . 

Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  November  15th,  1842  .  .  . 

Amount  collected  and  paid  by  county  treasurers,  in  the  year  ending 

November  1 5th,  1843  . 

Miscellaneous  items  of  revenue  ........ 

Total  receipts  .... 

Expenditure  during  the  year  ....... 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  November  15,  1843 


dollars,  cts. 
.  7,600  00 
.  25,800  00 
.  43,072  00 
.  9,814  73 


State  officers.  . 

Judges  and  Reporter.  ' 

Ohio  Legislature  . 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 

Amount  of  taxable  property,  and  of  taxes  assessed  during  the  year  1843. 


Lunatic  Asylum 
Institution  for  tile  Blind  . 
Board  of  Public  Works 
State  Printer 


as  stated  in 

the 

dollars. 

cts. 

12,876,321 

11 

890,425 

86 

772,515 

00 

1,383,584 

61 

53,000 

86 

29,200 

39 

321,042 

05 

621,331 

84 

2,000,000 

00 

18,747,325 

12 

800,000 

00 

64,361 

25 

199,468 

72 

64,440 

31 

328,270 

28 

233,462 

36 

94,807 

92 

dollars. 

cts. 

.  .  19,000 

00 

.  10,300 

00 

.  .  3,600 

00 

.  18,491 

'18 

dollars. 

Number  of  acres  ofland,  22,625,808. 

Value,  including  houses .  84,440,180 

Value  of  town  lots  and  buildings  . .  21,056,202 
Number  of  horses,  368,457. 

Estimated  value .  14,738,240 

Number  of  cattle,  700,654. 

Estimated  value .  5,613,799 

Capital  and  money  at  interest _  7,120,998 

Number  of  pleasure  carriages,  11,997. 

Estimated  value  . . 


694,375 


Total  amount  of  taxable  property  133,663,794 


dollars,  c 

State  and  canal  tax .  934,899 

County  and  school  tax .  606,358 

Road  tax .  190,979 

Township  and  poor  tax .  185,428 

Corporation  and  bridge  tax  ....  194,257 

Physicians’  and  lawyers’  tax. . . .  6,276 

School-house  tax  _ .  17,037 

Delinquencies  .  226,604 


Total  ta 
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The  whole  amount  of  the  state  debt  was,  at  that  date,  18,668,321  dollars  61  cents.  Of 
this,  however,  1,406,267  dollars  46  cents  are  owned  by  the  state  itself,  being  a  part  of  the 
permanent  school  fund;  1 4,34.1,2 12  dollars  .10  cents  bear  interest  at  six  per  cent,  1,500,000 
dollars  at  seven  per  cent,  and  550,000  dollars  at  five  per  cent.  The  annual  interest  on  this 
debt  is  regularly  paid,  being  provided  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public  works,  and  by  a 
permanent  tax  imposed  by  law. 

Common  school  funds  accruing  during  the  year  1H43. 


dollars,  cts. 

Five  per  cent  interest  on  surplus  revenue  ...  ...  100,314  05 

Tax,  Ac.,  for  common  school  purposes  ‘  .......  99,814  32 

Interest  on  special  funds  for  common  schools  ......  28,387  98 

Interest  on  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  in  everv  township  .  .  .  .  56,133  92 


Total  .  .  .  284,521  91 


VIII.  MICHIGAN. 


Tim  state  of  Michigan,  comprises  two  peninsulas ;  the  principal  of  which,  or  Michigan 
proper,  is  bounded  north  by  the  .Straits  of  Michilimackinae,  which  connect  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron ;  east  by  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and 
Lake  Erie,  which  separate  it  from  Upper  Canada;  south  by  Ohio  and  Indiana ;  and  west 
by  Lake  Michigan.  This  main  section  of  the  state  is  about  288  miles  long,  and  about 
190  miles  average  breadth.  The  area  contains  about  38,000  square  miles,  or  24,320,000 
British  statute  acres.  The  other,  and  geographically,  distinct  peninsula  of  this  state, 
lies  north-west  of  the  former,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Lake  Superior  ;  on  the  east  by 
St.  Mary's  river;  on  the  south  by  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  Menomonee  river; 
and  west  by  Montreal  river,  which  enters  Lake  Superior.  This  division  of  the  state  is 
about  320  miles  long,  and  from  thirty  miles  to  160  miles  broad,  comprising  about  28,000 
square  miles  ;  making  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  about  66,000  square  miles;  In 
1810,  the  population  was  4528;  in  1820,  9048;  in  1830,  31,639;  in  1840,  212,267. 
Of  these,  113,395  were  white  males;  98,165  white  females;  393  coloured  males  ;  314 
coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  56,521  ;  in  commerce,  728  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  6890;  navigating  the  ocean,  24;  navigating  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  166; 
mining,  40;  learned  professions,  904. 

In  1840,'  the  number  of  counties  were  thirty-two,  which,  with  their  population  and 
capitals,  were  as  follows: — Allegan,  1783,  C.  Allegan;  Barry,  1078,  C.  Hastings;  Ber¬ 
rien,  5011,  C.  St.  Joseph  ;  Branch,  5715,  C.  Branch;  Calhoun,  10,599,  C.  Marshall;  Cass, 
5710,  C.  Cassopolis  ;  Chippewa,  534,  C.  Sault  St.  Mary;  Clinton,  1614,  C.  De.Witt; 
Eaton,  2379,  C.  Charlotte;  Genesee,  4268,  C.  Flint;  Hillsdale,  7240,  C.  Jonesville  : 
Ingham,  2498,  C.  Vevay  ;  Ionia,  1923,  C.  Ionia;  Jackson,  13,130,  C.  Jackson  ;  Kala¬ 
mazoo,  7380,  C.  Kalamazoo;  Kent,  2587,  C.  Grand  Rapids;  Lapeer,  4265,  C.  Lapeer  ; 
Lenawee,  17,889,  C.  Adrian;  Livingston,  7430,  C.  Howell;  Macomb,  923,  C.  Mount 
Clemens;  Michilimackinae,  9716,  C.  Mackinac;  Monroe,  9922,  C.  Monroe;  Oakland, 
23,646,  C.  Pontiac;  Oceana,  208,  C.  Oceana ;  Ottawa,  496,  C.  Grand  Haven ;  Saginaw,  892, 
C.  Saginaw;  St.  Clair,  4606,  C.  St.  Clair;  St.  Joseph,  1068,  C.  Centreville;  Shiawassee, 
2103,  C.  Corunna;  Van  Duron,  1910,  C.  Pawpaw  ;  Washtenaw,  23,571,  C.  Ann  Arbor; 
Wayne,  24,173,  C.  Detroit.  Several  new  counties  remain  to  be  organised. 

Configuration  and  Soil. — The  surface  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally 
level,  having  few  elevations  which  may  be  denominated  hills.  Along  the  shores  of 
Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  the  land  is  generally  low  for  from  eight  to 
fifteen  miles  back.  This  region  is  covered  with  forest  trees,  except  the  district  of  Sand¬ 
hills.  The  interior  is  gently  undulating,  rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  to  the  centre  of 
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the  peninsula.  This  central  region  may  he  regarded  as  a  table  land,  elevated  about  300 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  interspersed  with  forests  of  timber,  oak  plains,  and  beautiful 
prairies.  Along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  arc  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds 
into  innumerable  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  covered  with  stinted  trees  and  scanty  vegeta¬ 
tion,  hut  most  generally  bare.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  there  arc  some  high  sand 
bluffs.  The  point  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  Saginaw  bay  is  generally  low  and  swampy. 
A  large  part  of  the  soil  of  this  peninsula  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  principal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  ash,  linden,  sugar 
maple,  elm,  poplar,  and  pine.  The  “  oak  openings”  are  green  districts  with  clumps  or 
single  trees  of  oak  growing  at  various  distances  of  from  ten  to  100  feet  apart.  Streams 
and  small  rivers  flow  through  these  openings.  In  other  parts,  are  small  plains  with  a  rich 
brown  soil,  dotted  with  burr  oaks.  Differing  from  these  districts,  we  meet  with  dry  prairies, 
without  any  wood,  but  with  a  remarkably  fertile  soil.  The  wet  prairies  are  generally 
barren  swamps.  There  are  also  very  extensive  districts  of  sterile  country  in  this  peninsula, 
called  the  “  barrens."  These  consist  of  an  undulated  region  of  sandy  soil,  with  a  growtli 
of  stinted  oaks  and  bushes.  These  barrens  arc  not,  however,  incapable  of  being  cultivated. 
The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  ttax,  hemp,  garden 
vegetables,  and  grasses.  No  part,  of  the  United  States  is  better  supplied,  with  fish,  aquatic 
fowls,  and  wild  game.  The  fish  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  chiefly  the  white  fish  and  salmon 
trout,  both  of  which  arc  taken  and  put  tip  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  'Die  trout 
weigh  from  ten  to  seventy  pounds,  and  the  white  fish  are  equally  large.  There  are  many 
other  varieties,  as  sturgeon,  pike,  three  varieties  of  bass,  codfish,  mnskmonge,  pukine, 
mullet,  lake  herrings,  &c. — (See  Fisheries  of  America  hereafter.) 

Of  the  northern  peninsula,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says,  “  portions  of  it  arc  the  mere 
development  of  sublime  scenery,  which  appertains  to  tlmt  comparatively  elevated  portion 
of  the  continent.  Mountains  and  lakes,  plains,  rivers,  and  forests,  spread  over  it,  with  a 
boldness  of  outline,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  almost  a  peculiar  type  of  North  Ame¬ 
rican  geography.  This  division  embraces  the  mineral  district  of  the  region.  Much  of  it 
falls  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  render  it  of  little  or  no  value  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view;  but  it,  may  he  regarded  as  the  scat  of  future  mineral  operations.  Accuracy 
with  respect  to  either  kind  of  soil,  either  in  acres  or  miles,  must  be  the  result  of  explora¬ 
tion  and  survey.  The  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  as  far  as  Point. 
Detour,  are  exclusively  limestone,  where  rock  is  at  all  visible,  and  this  rock  is  characterised 
by  tlie  usual  indications  of  gypsum  and  brine  springs.  The  growth  of  trees  in  this  newly 
acquired  boundary  is  as  various  as  the  soils,  and  is,  in  general,  an  accurate  index  of  its 
fertility.  The  sugar  maple  is  interspersed  throughout  the  tract,  luting  separated  by  the 
sand  plains,  the  mountain  masses,  and  by  tracts  of  spruce  lands.  This  tree,  however,  forms 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  growtli,  that  the  natives  can  always,  by  a  timely  removal  of 
their  camps,  rely  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  beech  tree  is  found  as  far  north  ;ls 
Point  Iroquois,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  I  regard  the  white  oak,  however,  as  a 
surer  test  of  climate  and  soil  together,  than  any  other  of  our,  forest  trees.  I  doubt  whether 
this  tree  ever  attains  to  its  full  size  in  a  climate  not  decidedly  congenial  to  agriculture. 
Tile  rock  maple  and  red  oak  are  found,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  northwest ;  I  have 
seen  both  species  at  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  but  have  not  observed  the  beech  north 
of  the  locality  mentioned,  nor  the  white  oak  north  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  The  interior 
abounds  in  minor  lakes,  and  enjoys  a  singular  advantage  of  intercommunication  by  streams 
and  portages.  The  areas  included  between  the  three  great  lakes  north  of  Mackinac,  which 
will  probably  hereafter  be  denominated  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  embraces  the 
present  settlements  at  Mackinac  and  Sault  St.  Mary.  Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the 
annexed  territory  from  Menomonee  river,  following  the  curves  of  the  coast  to  the  north¬ 
west  limits  of  the  state,  the  mouth  of  Moniaw  or  Montreal  river  of  Lake  Superior,  it, 
affords  not  less  than  720  miles  of  additional  coast  navigation  ;  and  embraces,  in  the 
distance,  several  large  bays  and  excellent  harbours.  About  forty  large  and  sixty  small 
streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  three  lakes  constituting  portions  of  the  boundary.” 

Rivers.  —  The  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  drained  by  several  rivers  and 
streams,  which  rise  in  the  table  or  highlands,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction, 
with  the^exception  of  the  Cheboigan,  and  three  or  four  smaller  streams,  which  flow  in  a 
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northerly  direction.  The  larger  streams  are  navigable  by  boats  and  canoes  nearly  to  their 
sources.  Raisin  and  Huron  rivers  flow  into  Lake  Erie  ;  Rouge  into  the  Detroit  strait ; 
Clinton  and  Black  rivers  into  the  Strait  of  St.  Cla:>\  Saginaw  river,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  Titibawassee,  Hare,  Shiawassee,  Flint,  and  Cass  rivers,  enters  into  Saginaw 
bay.  Thunder  Bay  river  and  Cheboigan,  with  several  smaller  streams,  flow  into  the  northern 
part  of  Lake  Huron.  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  and  Maskegon  rivers,  and  several 
smaller  streams,  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  counties  of  Oak¬ 
land,  Livingston,  Washtenaw,  Barry,  Jackson,  and  Kalamazoo  abound  with  small  clear 
lakes,  well  stocked  with  fish. —  U.  S.  Gaz. '  “  Michigan  and  its  Resources”  in  the  Merchants' 
Magazine. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  30,144 
horses  and  mules  ;  185, 190  neat  cattle;  99,618  sheep;  295,890  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value 
of  82,730  dollars.  There  were  produced  2,157,108  bushels  of  wheat ;  127,802  bushels  of 
barley;  2,114,051  bushels  of  oats;  34,236  bushels  of  rye;  113,592  bushels  of  buckwheat; 
2,277,039  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  153,375  lbs.  of  wool ;  1 1,381  lbs.  of  hops ;  4533  lbs.  of 
wax ;  there  were  produced  2,109,205  bushels  of  potatoes ;  130,805  tons  of  hay;  755  tons  of 
hemp  and  flax;  1602  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  266  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,329,784  lbs.  of  sugar; 
the  products  of  the  dairy  were  estimated  at  301,052  dollars;  and  of  the  orchard  at  16,075 
dollars ;  and  of  lumber  at  392,325  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Lakes. — Michigan  lake  is  the  largest  lake  that  lies  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
being  360  miles  long,  and  sixty  broad,  containing  17,000  square  miles,  including  Green 
bay,  a  large  branch  of  it  in  the  north-west.  The  Straits  of  Micliilimackinac,  forty  miles  long, 
connect  this  lake  with  Lake  Huron.  Saginaw  bay  is  a  large  branch  of  Lake  Huron,  sixty 
miles  long  by  thirty-two  miles  wide. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — The  exports  of  Michigan,  in  1840,  amounted  to  162,2^9  dollars  ;  and  the 
imports  to  138,610  dollars.  There  were  twenty-six  commission-houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  177,500  dollars  ;  612  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  2,228,988  dollars  ;  312  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
45,600  dollars ;  453  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  (lake),  with  a  capital  of  28,640 
dollars.  —  Official  Returns. 

'Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  113,955 
dollars  ;' there  were  sixteen  fulling  mills,  and  four  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirty- 
seven  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  9734  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
34,120  dollars  ;  fifteen  furnaces,  producing  601  tons  of  cast  iron,  employing  ninety-nine.- 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  60,800  dollars  ;  one  paper  mill,  employing  six  persons,  produced 
to  the  value  of  7000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  20,000  dollars;  twelve  persons  manufactured 
tobacco  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1750  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were 
produced  to  the  value  of  30,463  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  659  dollars,  em¬ 
ploying  forty-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  20,007  dollars  ;  thirty-eight  tanneries  employed 
liinety-nino  persons,  and  a  capital  of  70,240  dollars;  101  other  manufactories  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  192,190  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  69,202 
dollars  ;  one  glass-heuse  employed  thirty-four  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
7322  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars  ;  three  potteries  employed  four  persons,  pro¬ 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  1100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  625  dollars;  three  persons 
produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1200  dollars  ;  sixty- 
seven  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  47,000  dollars  ;  seven  persons  produced 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1250  dollars  ;  one  person  manufactured  the  precious 
metals  *to  the  value  of  5000  dollars  ;  six  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the 
value  of  7000  dollars  ;  298  persons  produced  brick  and  lime  to  the  value  of  68,913  dollars  ; 
six  persons  produced  78,100  lbs.  of  soap  and  57,975  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  with  a  capital 
of  6000  dollars  ;  thirty -four  distilleries  produced  337,761  gallons,  and'  ton  breweries  pro¬ 
duced  308,696  gallons,  the  whole  employing  116  persons,  and  a  capital  of  124,200  dollars; 
fifty-nine  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  20,075  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  13,150  dollars  ;  ninety-three  flouring  mills  produced  202,880  barrels  of  flour, 
and,  with  other  mills,  employed  1144  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  df  1,832,363 
dollars  ;  with  a  capital  of  2,460,200  dollars  ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  10,500  dol¬ 
lars  ;  sixty-five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  22,494  dollars,  with  a  capital 
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of  28,050  dollars  ;  thirty-nine  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  J  280  wooden  houses  were  erected, 
and  employed  1978  persons,  and  cost  571,005  dollars;  twenty-eight  printing-offices,  two 
binderies,  six  daily,  and  twenty-six  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  employed  1 1 9 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  62,900  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manu¬ 
factures  was  3,112,240  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. — The  Michigan  university,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  departments  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.  It  is  designed  to  have  academic  branches, 
spread  over  the  state,  and  they  have  been  already  established  at  Detroit,  Pontiac,  Monroe, 
Niles,.  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson,  White  Pigeon,  and  Tecumseh.  This  institution 
has  been  well  endowed  by  large  grants  of  lands.  Marshall  college,  at  Marshall,  has  been 
established  ;  and  St.  Philip’s  college,  near  Detroit,  is  a  Catholic  institution.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  had,  in  1840,  158  students.  There  were  in  the  state  twelve  academies,  with  485 
students  ;  and  975  common  and  primary  schools,  with  29,701  scholars.  There  were  in  the 
state  2173  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  ago  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Religion. — In  1836,  the  Presbyterians  had  forty-two  churches  and  nineteen  ministers; 
the  Baptists  had  seventeen  churches  and  eleven  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholics  one 
bishop  and  eighteen  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians  one  bishop  and  four  ministers ;  and  the 
Methodists  were  considerably  numerous. — 17.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — At  the  commencement  of  1840  there  were  in  this  state  nine  banks,  and  one 
branch,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,229,200  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  261,296  dol¬ 
lars.  At  the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  6,01 1,000  dollars. 

Internal  Public  Works. — Michigan  has  projected  and  commenced  an  extensive  system 
of  internal  improvements.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  forty-four  miles,  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St.  Joseph  on  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Eric  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  extends  from  Toledo,  thirty-three  miles,  to 
Adrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it  meets  the  Central  railroad,  which 
it  will  leave  at  Kalamazoo  and  terminate  at  Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  to 
Kalamazoo  is  183  miles.  The  Ypsilanti  and  Tecumseh  railroad  leaves  the  Central  rail¬ 
road  at  Ypsilanti,  and  connects  w'ih  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  at  Tecumseh,  twenty- 
five  miles.  The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Pontiac.  Numerous  other  railroads  have  been  laid  out  and  commenced  ;  and  also  the 
Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  canal  is  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  St. 
Clair.  The  whole  length  is  216  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  2,250,000  dollars.  But 
this,  with  several  other  proposed  canals,  is  for  the  present  suspended. — American  Almanac. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWN’S. 

Detroit,  capital  of  the  state,  302  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  524  miles  from  Washington, 
rises  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  on  the  river  or  strait  of  the  same  name,  thirty 
feet  above  its  surface,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  seven 
miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  eighteen  miles  .above  the  west  end  of  Lake' 
Erie,  in  42  deg.  19  min.  53  sec.  north  latitude,  and  82  deg.  58  min.  west  longitude,  and  5 
deg.  56  min.  12  sec.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Population,  in  1810,  770;  in  1820, 
1422;  in  1830,  2222;  in  1840,  9102.  It  extends  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  along  the  river, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  back.  “  For  1200  feet  back  of  the  river  its  plan  is  rectangular. 
From  this  point  eight  avenues,  200  feet  wide,  radiate,  dividing  it  into  triangular  portions, 
all  terminating  at  a  large  open  area,  called  the  Grand  Circus.  The  principal  public  and 
private  offices,  and  dry  goods  stores,  are  located  on  Jefferson  avenue,  a  fine  street  running 
parallel  with  the  river.  There  are  several  public  squares,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  called 
the  Campus  ’Martins.  The  city  is  drained  by  public  sewers.  The  city  is  partially  supplied 
with  water  from  an  elevated  reservoir,  filled  with  water,  raised  by  steam  power  from  tlio 
river.  Detroit  is  among  the  earlier  settlements  of  North  America,  having  been  founded  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  in  1683.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  state  house,  of 
brick,  of  the  Ionic  order,  ninety  feet  by  sixty  feet,  with  six  columns  in  front,  and  pilasters 
on  the  .sides.  The  dome  presents  an  extensive  and  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
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The  city  hall  of  bride,  is  a  neat  edifice  100  feet  by  fifty  feet.  The  lower  story  is  a  market, 
and  the  second  contains  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  the  courts  are  held.  It  contains  eight 
churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Ilaptist,  one  German  Lu¬ 
theran,  two  for  coloured  people,  supplied  by  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  and  two 
Homan  Catholic.  Some  of  these  churches  are  large  and  splendid  buildings.  The  bank  of 
Michigan  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  of  Grecian  architecture,  fifty-six  feet  by  forty  feet..  There 
arc  three  other  banks,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  banks  is  2,250,000  dollars.  There  an' 
a  United  States’  land  office,  three  markets,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  public  garden,  state  peni¬ 
tentiary,  government  magazine,  and  mechanics’  ball.  There  are  various  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  Protestants  and  the  Homan  Catholics  have  each  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  ladies  free  school  society  educate  200  indigent  children.  There  are  several 
literary  and  scientific  societies.  There  are  three  female  institutes  of  a  high  order,  and 
several  equally  respectable  schools  for  boys,  besides  twelve  public  schools,  attended  by  about 
500  children. 

“  Detroit  is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  and  is  becoming  a  great  commercial  emporium. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  and  lake  are  open  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  arrivals 
of  vessels  and  steamboats  at  this  place  are  about  300  annually,  and  the  clearances  are  as  many. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  1 1,432.  The  first  steamboat  arrival  at  this  place  was 
in  August,  1818.  Now,  several  of  the  largest  class  arrive  and  depart  daily,  The  Central  rail¬ 
road,  which  is  destined  to  extend  across  the  peninsula,  is  finished  forty-four  miles  from  Detroit 
to  Ann  Arbor.  Detroit  was  incorporated  as  a  city,  in  1815.  It  has  several  times  suffered 
severely  by  fires.”  There  were,  in  18  10,  eleven  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital 
123,000  dollars;  113  retail  stores,  capital  412,7(50  dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  capital 
3 1, 500 dollars  ;  three  furnaces,  one  tannery,  two  breweries,  one  pottery,  three  printing  offices, 
two  binderies,  three  daily,  •and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  172,375 
dollars. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  ' Official  Returns.  '' 

Adman,  situated  opposite  the  junction  of  Heaver  creek  with  the  Raisin  river,  sixty- 
seven  miles  from  Detroit.  It  has  three  churches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
in  the  state,  and  lias  twenty-seven  stores,  capital,  1 1(5,800  della1'  ;  three  grist  mills,  six  saw 
mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Population,  in  1840,  240(5.  A  railroad" 
between  this  place  and  Toledo  was  opened  in  1836. 

Tecumskii,  fifty-seven  miles  south-west  of  Detroit.  Watered  by  Raisin  river.  It  had, 
in  1810,  three  commission  houses,  capital  7000  dollars;  twelve  stores,  capital  70,350  dol¬ 
lars;  one  tannery,  one  distillery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  flouring 
mills,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capitol  in  manufactures,  160,000  dollars.  Popula¬ 
tion,  2503. 

Mackinac,  300  miles  north-north' west  from  Detroit.  .Situated  on  the  south-east  ex¬ 
tremity  of  an  island  of  the  same  na  .w,  and  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  one  Presbyterian, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  ten  stores,  a  school  of  the  American  Hoard  of  Foreign 
'Missions,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  school,  and  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Fort  Mackinac  stands  on  a  ~oeky  eminence,  150  feet  immediately  above  the  village,  which  it 
commands.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  capable  of  accommodating  150  vessels. 
About  3000  barrels  of  trout  and  white  fish  are  annually  exported,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  fur  trade. — (Sec  fisheries  and  fur  trade  hereafter.) 

Ypsh.anti,  thirty  miles  west  of  Detroit,  outlie  Huron  liver,  and  near  the  Central  rail¬ 
way.  Population,  in  1840,  241!). 

Monkoe.  thirty-seven  miles  south-south-west  from  Detroit,  486  miles  from  Washington, 
is  situated  an  the  Raisin  river,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  a  court 
house,  giol,  two  banks,  a  United  States’  land  office,  seven  churches — two  Presbyterian,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  two  Rbman  Catholic ;  seven  storage  and  for¬ 
warding  houses,  twenty-four  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  iron  foundry  and  edge  tool  fac¬ 
tory,  two  flouriiig'mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  fulling  mill,  one  paper  mill,  one  tannery,  two 
printing  offices,  each  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  two  female  academies,  a  reading-room  ami  library  of  1200  or  1500  volumes,  500  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  river  affords  extensive  water  power.  A  canal,  100 
feet  wide  uud  twelve  lect  deep,  is  constructed  from  the  town  to  the  lake.  Steamboats  and 


other  vessels  continually  ply  between  this  place  and  other  places  on  the  lakes.  A  railroad 
extends  seventy  miles  wist  to  Hillsdale. 

Sr.  Joski'h,  is  a  small  town,  important  from  its  position  on  the  ’vest  roast  of  Michigan. 
It.  has  a  wharf  2000  feet  long,  from  which  steamboats,  and  other  craft,  ply  to  and  from 
various  ports  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Saginaw,  on  Saginaw  river,  which  falls  into  the  bay  of  same  name.  Population,  about 
1000.  Steamboats  navigate  the  river. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 

FINANCES. 

1.  General  fund.  Estimated  annual  current  expenses  of  state  government  for  1844  : — 

dollars. 


Salaries  of  governor  and  executive  officers  ......  12,000 

•  Judiciary,  including  attorney-general  and  reporter  .  .  ...  9,900 

Legislature  ............  20,000 

Printing  laws,  documents,  &c . 3,000 

Expenses  of  the  state  prison,  over  earnings  ......  8,000 

Miscellaneous  appropriations  .........  2,. 500 

Interest  on  100,000  dollars,  general  fund  stock,  and  60,000  dollars,  peniten¬ 
tiary  ditto  . . .  9,600 

,,  on  about  20,000  dollars  delinquent  tax  stock  .  .  .  .  .  1,400 

„  on  warrants,  &c.,  payable  from  general  fund.  ...  .  3,000 

70,000 

Estimated  revenue  for  current  expenses  for  1 8  14  : — 

State  tax  of  two  mills,  for  1843  . .  55,336 

Specific  tax  on  banks,  brokers,  and  pedlars  ......  1,500 

Office  charges  on  delinquent  taxes  ........  3,000 

-  Interest  collected  on  delinquent  taxes,  say . 12,000 


71,836 

2.  Internal  Improvement  Debt. — The  state  has  received,  or  acknowledges  due  on  her, 
five  million  loan  debt,  including  interest  from  July  2,  1841,  to  July  1,  1845,  funded,  or 
proposed  to  be  funded,  the  sum  of  2,987,000  dollars,  or  nearly  3,000,000;  the  annual  in¬ 
terest  of  which,  at  six  per  cent,  will  be  about  180,000  dollars.  The  annual  receipts  on  the 
Central  and  Southern  railroads,  on  which  the  state  relies  for  the  payment  of  the  above  in¬ 
terest,  are  estimated,  when  the  former  shall  be  completed  to  Kalamazoo,  at  from  350,000 
dollars  to  400,000  dollars,  one-half  of  which,  or  more, when  the  roads  are  fully  stocked  with 
locomotives  and  cars,  will  be  net  profits,  amounting  to  175,000  dollars,  or  200,000  dollars. 

3.  University  Stock. — The  interest  on  this  stock,  100,000  dollars  at  six  per  cent,  or 
6000  dollars  per  annum,  is  met  regularly  from  the  income  of  the  university  fund,  which 
now  averages  about  8000  dollars  a  year. 

4.  Loans  to  Railroad  Companies. — The  only  other  slocks  of  this  state,  not  enumerated 
above,  were  issued  in  pursuance  of  two  loans  to  railroad  companies,  for  which  the  state  is 
contingently  liable  ;  one  of  100,000  dollars  to  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  company, 
and  one  of  20,000  dollars  to  the  Palmyra  and  Jackson  railroad  company.  For  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  latter  loan,  and  6300  dollars  of  back  interest,  the  state  sold  the  road  in  June, 
1844,  and  bid  it  in  at  22,000  dollars.  Fifteen  miles  of  it,  from  Palmyra  to  Clinton,  had  been 
finished  for  two  years  or  more,  except  ironing,  and  had  been  used  some  time  on  the  wooden 
superstructure.  It  is  supposed,  that  that  part  of  the  road  lying  north  of  the  southern  rail¬ 
road  of  the  state  will  be  ironed  by  the  state,  and  converted  into  a  branch  of  that  road.  On 
the  loan  of  100,000  dollars  to  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  company,  it  is  expected  that 
the  state  will  receive  pay  before  the  close  of  the  year  1846  ;  if  not,  the  lien  which  the  state 
has  oil  the  road  is  deemed  ample  security. — American  Almanac  for  1845. 
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Wisconsin  is  bounded  nortii  by  the  British  possessions  ;  north-east  by  Montreal  and 
Menomonee  rivers,  and  a  line  connecting  their  sources,  separating  it  from  northern  Mi¬ 
chigan  ;  cast  by  Lake  Michigan,  separating  it  from  Michigan  proper  ;  south  by  Illinois  : 
and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  separating  it  from  Iowa  territory.  It  lies  between  42  deg.  30 
min.  and  49  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  86  deg.  60  min.  and  96  deg.  west 
longitude  ;  being  600  miles  long,  and  150  miles  broad.  It  contains  about  90,000  square 
miles,  or  57,600,000  acres.  In  1828,  it  contained  18,440  inhabitants;  in  1830,  30,747 ; 
in  1840,  30,945;  ofthese,  18,757  were  white  males;  11,992  were  white  females  ;  101 
.  were  coloured  males ;  eighty-four  were  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  7047  ; 
in  commerce,  479  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1814;  in  mining,  794;  navigating  the 
ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  See.,  223  ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  259.  In  1842,  the  population  was 
46,978;  and,  according  to  an  article  on  Wisconsin  in  “  Hunt’s  Merchants’  Magazine”  for 
June,  1844,  the  tide  of  emigration  to  Wisconsin  has  been  so  great,  that  the  population  is 
estimated  at  110,000,  and,  iu  1845,  that  it  would  equal  140,000  to  150,000. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows: — Brown,  2107,  C.  Green  Bay;  Calumet,  275,  C.  Calumet; 
Crawford,  1502,  C.' Prairie  du  Chien  ;  Dane,  314,  C.  Madison;  Dodge,  67,  C.  Dodge; 
Fond  du  Lae,  139,  C.  Fond  du  Lac  ;  Grant,  3926,  C.  Lancaster  ;  Green,  933,  C.  Monroe; 
Iowa,  3978, C.  Mineral  Point;  Jefferson,  914,  C.  Jefferson ;Manitouwoc, *235, C.  Manitouwoe; 
Marquette,  18,  C.  Marquette;  Milwaukie,  5605,  C.  Milwaukie;  Portage,  1623,  C.  Fort 
Winnebago;  Racine,  3475,  C.  Racine;  Rock,  1701,  C.  Rockport;  St.  Croix,  809,  C.  St. 
Croix';  Sauk,  102,  C.  Prairie  du  Sac  ;  Sheboygan,  133,  C.  Sheboygan;  Walworth,  2611, 
C.  Elkhorn  ;  Washington,  343,  C.  Washington  ;  Winnebago,  135,  C.  Oshkosh. 

Madison,  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  four  lakes  which  discharge  their  waters’ 
into  Rock  river,  in  Dane  county,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  beautifully  situated.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out  as  a  town,  and  will  rapidly  increase. 

Soil  and  Configuration. — The  surveyed  part,  south  of  Green  bay,  Fox,  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  is  composed  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands,  with  some  swamps  or  wet  prairies,  having 
a  vegetable  soil  of  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep.  North  of  the  Wisconsin  commences  a  hilly 
region,  ascending,  as  wc  proceed  north,  into  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  rugged  and 
broken  surface,  with  many  rapids  and  falls  in  the  streams,  and  affording  many  wild  and 
picturesque  views.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  an  elevated  table  land,  abound¬ 
ing  with  lakes  and  swamps,  in  which  fish  are  abundant,  and  wild  rice  grows.  Bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface  is  generally  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  white  pine  is  found  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  All 
the  productions  common  to  this  latitude  can  be  cultivated  with  success,  and  tlic  great  range 
of  pasturage  on  the  prairies  renders  the  country  peculiarly  favourable  for  raising  cattle. 

Live  Stock  and  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  territory  5735  horses  and  mules; 
30,269  neat  cattle  ;  3462  sheep ;  51,383  swine  ;  value  of  poultry  produced  16,167  dollars. 
There  were  produced  2 1 2, 1 1 6  bushels  of  wheat ;  1 1 ,062  bushels  of  barley  ;  406, 514  bushels 
of  oats;  1965  bushels  of  rye  ;  10,654  bushels  of  buckwheat  ;  379,359  bushels  of  Indian 
corn;  419,608  bushels  of  potatoes;  6777 lbs.  of  wool;  1474 lbs.  of  wax  ;  135,288 lbs.  of 
sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  35,677  dollars. 

Minerals. — The  south-western  part  of  Wisconsin  is  exceedingly  rich  as  part  of  the 
mineral  region,  which  extends  into  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Lead  ore,  yielding  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  metal,  is  abundant ;  and  copper  ore  is  also  extensively  found.  The  former  lias 
long  been,  and  the  latter  is  beginning  to  be  wrought.  Iron  ore  also  exists. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  washing  its  western  border  ;  the  Wis¬ 
consin,  500  miles  long ;  a  large  tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  Chippeway  river,  which  enters 
the  Mississippi  further  north-we3t,  and  is  a  large  river  ;  Rock  nver,  which  rises  and  runs 
partly  in  this  state  ;  Neenah  or  Fox  river,  which  passes  so  near  the  Wisconsin,  that  in  time 
of  high  water  the  country  between  them  is  often  overflowed,  and  can  be  passed  in  boats, 
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passes  through  Lake  Winnebago,  and  enters  Green  bay ;  though  obstructed  by  rapids,  boats 
pass  up  it  180  miles. —  U.  ~S.  Gas.  Official  Returns.  . 

The  following  is  the  latest  account  we  have  of  this  territory  : — 
f  “  Numerous  lakes  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  territory,  which,  if  anywhere  else 
than  in  the  vicinity  of  those  great  internal  waters  by  which  Wisconsin  is  surrounded, 
would  render  our  territory  famous.  .  Green  bay,  though' not  properly  called  a  lake,  as  it  is 
connected  on  the  north  with  Lake  Michigan  by  a  channel  some  twenty  miles  in  width, 
filled  with  small  islands,  is  120  miles  in  length,  by  twenty  broad,  and  receives  into  its 
waters  all  those  rivers  that  rise  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  territory,  and  flow  in  an  easterly 
direction.  Lake  Winnebago,  ten  miles  in  width,  by  thirty  in  length,  is  situated,  as  has 
been  remarked,  forty  miles  south-west  of  Green  bay ;  and  is  most  known,  as,  till  lately,  it 
marked  the  boundaries  of  the  settlements.  It  is  surrounded  by  abeautiful  country,  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  over  its  waters  must  pass  the  commerce  that  will  soon  find 
an  outlet  at  Green  bay.  Lake  Do  Flambeau,  upon  the  western  side,  in  the  midst  of  a 
broken  country,  gives  rise  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Chippewa,  and  averages  about 
forty  miles  in  length  by  ten  in  width.  The  country  around  this  lake  is  highly  diversified, 
resembling  more  the  -  New  England  scenery  than  the  general  monotonous  aspect  of  the 
west.  The  Lake  of  the  Desert,  ten  by  twenty  miles  in  size,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
source  of  the  Montreal,  and  the  boundary  between  the  Michigan  claim  and  the  territory,  is 
now  known  to  give  rise  to  the  Wisconsin.  Lakes  Tomahawk,  Courteoreille,  and  Chi  Tac, 
average  in  size  eight  by  twenty  miles,  and  give  rise  to  separate  branches  of  the  Chippewa. 
Lake  St.  Croix,  thirty-six  miles  by  three,  receives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  dis¬ 
charges  them  into  the  Mississippi,  by  a  channel  two  mile?  in  length.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  smaller  lakes,  varying  in  size  from  ten  to  fifty  square  miles. 

“  The  face  of  the  country  presents  very  different  aspects  in  its  different  divisions,  offer¬ 
ing  all  the  variety  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley.  The  southern  portion  of  the  territory  is 
comparatively  level,  the  greater  part  of  it  alternating  between  the  prairie  and  the  oak  open¬ 
ings,  the  latter  of  which  consist  of  burr  oaks  scattered  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  apart,  perfectly 
free  from  underbrush,  and  resembling  more  an  ancient  park  than  the  forests  of  a  new  coun¬ 
try.  Singular  in  their  growth  and  position,  they  are  often  found  running  for  miles  in 
narrow  ridges,  parallel  to  each  other,  divided  by  belts  of  prairie,  varying  from  a  few  feet 
to  miles  in  width. 

“  The  prairies  have  a  deep  black,  and  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  but  are  not  generally 
esteemed  as  highly  for  the  cultivation  of  wheat  as  the  warmer  and  more  protected  surface 
of  the  oak  openings.  They  are,  however,  improved  by  frequent  tillage ;  i^id,  .i  secured  a 
few  years  from  the  annual  fires  that  sweep  over  them,  will  generally  be  found  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  timber.  The  centre  of  the  territory,  between  Illinois  and  Lake  Superior, 
assumes  a  more  hilly  appearance,  and  as  we  approach  the  north,  the  larger  timber  bocomes 
more  abundant  j  though,  even  upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  thence  extending 
south,  are  to  be  found  prairies  of  respectable  size.  Numerous  tamerack  swamps  are  also 
to  be  found  in  this  section,  that  render  the  exploration  of  the  country,  without  roads, 
somewhat  difficult. 

“  It  is  said  by  the  Honourable  Alfred  Brunson,  who  made  a  report  to  the  last  legisla¬ 
ture  of  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  the  territory,  that  ‘  after  ascending  the  Black  and  Chip¬ 
pewa  about  thirty  miles,  the  general  face  of  the  country  is  some  300  feet  lower  than  the 
bluffs  of  the  rivers  and  the  ridges  that  divide  their  waters.  These  lowlands,  as  they  may 
be  called,  though  200  feet  above  the  rivers,  are  generally  level  or  gently  rolling,  of  a  sandy 
soil,  with  but  little  timber,  and  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  once  the  bottom  of 
large  lakes,  formed  by  the  rivers,  shut  in  by  the  Mississippi  bluffs  from  that  stream,  but 
cutting  their  way  through  the  bluffs,  and  a  channel  through  the  sandy  bottoms  left  the 
plains  far  above  the  present  channels  of  those  streams.  If  this  was  ever  the  case,  the  lake 
formed  by  the  Chippewa  must  have  been  some  300  miles  in  circumference,  nor  could  that 
formed  by  the  Black  river  have  been  much  less.’ 

"  The  agricultural  facilities  of  the  more  northern  part  of  the  territory  are  not  much 
known.  It  is  unquestionably  good  for  grazing ;  and  the  region  between  the  £>t.  Louis 
and  the  Montreal  is  said  to  be  suited  to  the  raising  of  wheat,  and  to  afford  farming  sites, 
excelled  by  none,  even  in  the  west.  Hithorto,  however,  it  has  only  been  traversed  by  the 
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trapper,  or  the  adventurer  in  pursuit  of  mineral  -wealth  ;  and  the  numerous  rivers  are  the 
thoroughfares,  upon  which,  in  bark  canoes,  they  seek  their  journey’s  end.  Few  demands 
have  been  made  upon  the  soil  for  its  fruits,  except  in  the  scanty  patches,  cultivated  around 
the  trading  posts;  and,  therefore,  little  can  be  said  of  its  capabilities,  except  by  report, 
which  characterises  the  north  as  an  agricultural  section  scarcely  inferior  to  the  south,  and 
richer  by  far  in  mines,  timber,  fisheries,  and  water  "power. 

“  Private  enterprise  is  in  a  fair  way  to  develop  some  of  the  resources  of  the  north. 
Bands  of  men  have  recently  penetrated  to  "the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  allured  by  the 
brilliant  descriptions  of  its  mineral  wealth.  Mines  of  lead,  copper  nnd  iron,  have  been 
represented  as  abounding,  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  easy  of  access  ;  and  specimens  of 
silver  have  been  exhibited,  as  a  promise  of  what  Wisconsin  can  afford  of  the  more  precious 
metals.  And  though  time  has  not  sufficiently  elapsed  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
result  of  their  enterprise,  yet  the  huge  boulders  of  virgin  metal,  already  extracted  from  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  reports  of  others,  of  even  greater  size  and  purity,  attest 
the  uncontradicted  accounts  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  varied  resources  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  secretary  of  war,  in  his  last  report,  recommends  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  around 
the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  that  there  may  be  an  uninterrupted  ship-communication  from  the 
lower  lakes  to  the  vast  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  and  announced  the  taking  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  mining  country  with  a  military  force  ;  so  that  the" enterprise  of  individuals,  has 
not  only  to  contend  with  the  fastnesses  of  nature,  but  with  the  physical  force  of  the  general 
government.” — ll'isconsin  and  its  Resources,  by  Josiah  Bond,  of  Wisconsin , 

The  most  important  place  in  this  state  is  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  fre¬ 
quented  by  steamboats,  and  is  an  important  commercial  entrepot.  It  is  the  only  good 
harbour  between  Chicago  and  Green  bay.  Green  bay  is  near  the  mouth  of  Neenah  or  Fox 
liver,  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  and  has  a  good  harbour  and  an  extensive  trade.  Racine 
and  Sheboygan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Prairie  du  Chicn,  on  the  Mississippi,  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  are  "considerable  places. 

Trades. — There  were  in  this  territory,  in  1840,  one  commercial  and  seven  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  03,000  dollars  ;  178  retail  dry  goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  661 ,550  dollars  ;  133  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  2.1,180  dollars  ;  sixty-two  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
with  three  butchers,  packers,  &e.,  employed  a  capital  of  14,100  dollars.  The  statistics  of 
the  Erie  canal,  for  the  live  years  ending  1843,  exhibit  the  following  amount  of  furniture  as 
having  passed  that  thoroughfare  destined  for  Wisconsin:  in  1838,  only  forty-two  tons  ; 
in  1839,  742  tons  ;  in  1840,  81G  tons  ;  in  1841,  1190  tons;  and  in  1842,  1985  tons. — 
Official  Be/urns. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  12,567  dollars. 
There  were  one  furnace,  capital  4000  dollars  ;  forty -nine  smelting  houses  produced 
15,129,350  lbs.  of  lead,  employing  220  persons,  with  a  capital  of  664,600  dollars;  three 
distilleries  and  three  breweries  employed  a  capital  of  14,400  dollars  ;  four  flouring  mills, 
twenty-nine  grist  mills,  124  saw  mills,  capital  561,650  dollars  ;  seven  brick,  509  wooden 
houses  were  built,  nnd  cost  212,085  dollars ;  six  printing  offices  and  six  weekly  newspapers 
employed  a  capital  of  10,300  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  635,926  dollars. — 
Official  Returns. 

Education. — No  college  has  been  established  in  this  territory.  There  were,  in  1840, 
two  academies,  with  sixty-five  students  ;  and  seventy-seven  common  and  primary  schools, 
with  1937  scholars. 

In  January,  1840,  this  territory  had  one  bank,  with  a  capital  of  100,000  dollars,  and 
a  circulation  of  109,185  dollars. 

The  government  was  organised  in  1836.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  is  ex-officio  superin¬ 
tendent  of  Indian  affairs.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a  council  of  thirteen 
members,  elected  for  four  years  ;  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  twenty-six  members, 
elected  .for  two  years.  Their  pay  is  three  dollars  a  day,  and  three  dollars  for  every 
twenty-  miles’  travel.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  appropriated  20,000  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  5000  for  a  library. 

Public  Works. — This  territory  has  a  few  works  of  internal  improvement.  The  United 
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.  States  commenced,  in  1838,  the  Portage  canal,  one  mile  and  a'  quarter  long,  to  connect 
the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  livers,  which  completes  a  steamboat  navigation  from  Labe 
Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Milwaukic  and  Rock  river  canal,  sixty  miles  in  length, 
to  connect  llock  river  with  Lake  Michigan,  is  in  progress. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  Official  Returns. 


INDIAN  OR  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  settlements  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  been  set  apart  by  the  general  government,  for  the  permanent  residence  of  those 
Indian  tribes  that  have  been  removed,  chiefly  from  the  south-western  states  of  the  union. 
They  are  guaranteed  in  having  governments  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  other 
control  from  the  United  States,  than  such  as  may  bo  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the 
frontiers,  and  between  the  several  tribes.  The  country  is  about  <)00  miles  long,  from  south 
to  north,  and  from  300  miles  to  600  miles  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.  It  has  the  river 
Platte  on  the  north,  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  on  the  east,  the  Red  river  on  the 
south,  and  a  desert  country  on  the  west.  This  region  comprises,  within  the  habitable 
districts,  an  area  of  120,000  square  miles,  or  76,800,000  British  statute  acres.  The 
number  of  the  different  tribes  now  occupying  this  territory,  is  about  70,000,  exclusive  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  prairies.  “  The  conn  try,  for  about  100  miles  west  of  the  eastern 
boundary,  is  in  general  fertile,  moderately  elevated,  and  gently  undulating,  but  not  hilly, 
except  in  the  south-eastern  parts,  where  it  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  hilly  and 
elevated  lands.  The  principal  rivers  arc  Red  river,  Canadian,  Arkansas,  Neosho.  Kansas, 
and  Platte  rivers,  with  their  tributaries.  The  largest  of  these  rivers  rise  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  flow  east  into  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  is  prairie,  but  the  margins  of  the  streams  are  generally  covered  with  wood. 
Red  river  and  the  Arkansas  arc  navigable  at  certain  seasons  to  within  the  Indian  territory 
by  steamboats,. and  the  Kansas  by  boats.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  generally  healthy, 
rather  cold  in  the  winter,  in  the  northern  part,  as  it  is  exposed  to  an  extensive  sweep  of  the 
west  winds,  over  the  vast  plains,  from  the  mountainous  region  ;  but  in  the  southern  part, 
the  winters  are  mild.  All  the  productions  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  latitude,  can 
be  here  raised  ;  and  the  grass  on  the  prairies  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  raising  of 
cattle.  The  country  contains  coal,  some  lead  and  iron  ore,  and  many  saline  springs,  from 
which  a  great  amount  of  salt  could  he  manufactured.  Although  the  Indians  felt  a 
reluctance  to  removal,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  regret  leaving  the  scenery  of  their 
childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  yet  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not 
better  their  condition  by  their  change  of  residence.  To  break  up  the  establishments  of 
incipient  civilisation,  and  to  commence  anew,  was  in  itself  a  great  evil  ;  but  removed  from 
the  demoralising  influence  of  profligate  white  men,  they  are  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  the  work  which  they  had  successfully  begun.’' — U.  £>.  Gaz. 

The  Chickasaws  and  the  Choctaws,  who  were  friendly  tribes  on  the  cast  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  dwell  together  in  the  same  territory  in  the  west.  Their  country  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers,  east  by  the  state  of  Arkansas,  south  by  the 
Red  river,  and  west  by  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  Their  territory  is  about 
20 0  miles  long  and  150  miles  broad.  The  Choctaws  are  extensively  engaged  in  agiiculture, 
and  have  good  houses  and  well  inclosed  fields.  They  raise  large  quantities  of  Indian  corn  ; 
and,  in  the  southern  part,  considerable  cotton.  They  have  nine  cotton  gins,  and  several 
grist  and  saw  mills  erected  on  the  Red  river  and  other  streams  ;  and  they  raise  large  stocks 
of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  swine.  They  are  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and  laws. 
The  nation  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  elects  a  chief  every  four  years. 
The  general  council  consists  of  forty  members,  and  assembles  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October  annually,  and  is  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district.  The  council  passes 
the  laws,  and  the  chiefs  have  a  veto  power,  which  can  be  overruled  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  council.  The  council  choses  its  speaker,  clerics  record  the  proceedings,  and 
the  speaker  is  addressed,  and  the  business  transacted  with  the  customary  forms  of  legis¬ 
lative  proceedings.  The  council  generally  continues  in  session  about  two  weeks,  and  the 
members  arc  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  nation,  two  dollars  a  day.  They  have  a  large 
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and  commodious  council  house.  The  nation  is  divided  into  judicial  districts,  and  trial  by 
jury  and  appeal  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  arc  instituted.  There  is  no  enforcement  of 
the  payment  of  debts  ;  but  this  is  left  to  honour,  which  is  generally  observed.  The  military 
department  of  the  nation  is  intrusted  to  a  general,  elected  by  tnc  people,  with  thirty-two 
captains  in  each  district.  Spinning  and  weaving  arc  carried  on  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  ;  blacksmiths  are  furnished  by  the  United  States,  according  to  treaty  stipulations — 
many  of  the  principals,  and  all  the  assistants,  belonging  to  the  Indians.  The  Choctaws 
may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  and  it  is  their  boast, 
that,  in  war  they  never  shed  the  blood  of  an  American.  They  have  frequently  entered  the 
military  service  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chickasaws  'have  settled  promiscuously  among  the  Choctaws  ;  and  by  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  them,  the  Chickasaws  have  the  privilege  of  forming  a  district  within  the 
Choctaw  nation,  governed  by  the  same  laws.  They  now  form  the  fourth  district,  with  a 
proportional  representation  in  the  national  council.  They  receive  their  annuity  separately. 
The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  five  stations,  four  missionaries,  and  ten 
assistants  among  these  tribes  ;  the  Baptists  have  one  station,  the  Methodists  one,  and  the 
Presbyterians  have  four  stations. 

The  Creeks  inhabit  the  country  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  that  of  the  Cherokees; 
and  south  by  that  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  from  which  it  is  separated  Ivy  the 
Canadian  river.  Their  lands  are  fertile,  and  they  grow  Indian  corn,  Hans,  potatoes,  rice, 
wheat,  pumpkins,  melons,  &c.  Indian  com  is  their  principal  crop,  and  they  supply  largo 
quantities  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Gibson.  They  arc  industrious,  have  built  for  themselves 
comfortable  houses,  and  have  productive  gardens,  orchards,  and  well-cultivated  fields. 
They  dwell  generally  in  towns,  and  cultivate  their  lands  in  common.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  furnished  them  with  live  stock,  according  to  treaty  stipulations,  con¬ 
sisting  of  cattle  and  hogs,  from  the  breeding  of  which  they  will  be  able  hereafter  to  supply 
themselves.  Blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  waggon  makers,  are  furnished  by  treaty. 
Their  country  is  not  so  well  watered  or  healthy  as  that  of  their  neighbours,  but  it  is 
equally  productive.  The  north-western  winds,  blowing  from  the  mountains  and  frozen  re¬ 
gions  over  the  prairies,  are  cold  in  winter,  and  they  sometimes  suffer  from  drought  in  sum¬ 
mer.  They  have  elected  a  principal  chief,  and  are  engaged  in  building  a  council  house, 
where  representatives  of  the  whole  people  will  meet  annually  to  pass  laws.  The  Baptists 
have,  among  the  Creeks,  two  missionary  stations,  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  one,  and 
tho  Methodists  one  station. 

Tho  Seminoles  are  considered  a  part  of  the  Creek  nation,  and  speak  the  same 
lnnguage.  They  are  by  agreement  settled  among  the  Creoks,  between  the  Arkansas  and 
the  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  nbovc  the  Cherokee  settlement.  They  have  made 
some  improvements,  and  have  raised  some  corn  ;  but  in  general,  they  dislike  labour.  They 
have  a  blacksmith,  under  treaty  stipulations.  They  are  so  well  satisfied  with  their  country, 
that  they  are  anxious  that  their  brethren  who  remain  in  Florida,  and  have  been  maintaining 
a  hopeless  contest  with  the  United  States,  may  be  induced  to  join  them.  Tile  slaves  that 
they  have  been  permitted  to  bring  into  the  country,  have  occasioned  great  difficulty. 

Tho  country  of  the  Cherokees,  is  north  and  east  of  that  allotted  to  the  Creeks.  They 
have  advanced  further  in  civilisation  than  the  other  tribes.  They  have  a  fertile  agri¬ 
cultural  country,  comfortable  houses,  and  well-cultivated  farms,  producing  in  abundance 
tho  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  they  raise  large  stocks  of  cattle  and  good  horses,  for  which 
their  extensive  prairies  afford  abundant  pasture  and  fodder.  They  have  but  few  mills, 
as  their  streams,  at  certain  seasons,  fail.  Salt  springs  exist,  and  salt  is  manufactured. 
Tho  Cherokees  arc  govorned  by  written  laws ;  they  elect  annually  members  to  the  general 
council,  which  meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  annually  ;  they  have  an  upper  and 
lower  house.  A  speaker  and  clerk  are  elected,  and  the  usual  legislative  forms  are  observed. 
Courts  arc  held  throughout  tho  country,  which  is  kid  out  in  judicial  districts.  They 
have  sheriffs,  and  other  officers,  and  collect  debts  in  the  customary  way,  reserving  certain 
property,  such  as  a  bod,  a  work  horse,  a  cow,  &c.,  from  execution.  They  manufacture 
most  of  their  own  clothing,  dress  in  the  English  manner,  and  speak  the  English  language. 
They  have  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  waggon  makers,  furnished  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  a  large  sum  lias  been  invested  by  the  United  States,  from  which 
they  receive  an  annuity,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
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and  applied  to  the  improvement  qf  their  new  country.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
have  five  stations,  four  missionaries,  and  other  assistants,  making  the  whole  number  twenty- 
four.  They  have  also  a  printing  press.  The  United  Brethren  have  also  a  mission  among 
them. 

The  Osages  occupy  a  territory  north  of  the  Cherokees. '  The  United  States  have 
laboured,  by  supplying  them  with  agricultural  implements,  and  live  stock,  and  erecting 
mills,  and  supplying  blacksmiths,  to  persuade  them  to  a  settled  life,  and  to  industrious 
habits,  which  would  secure  in  abundance,  in  their  fertile  country,  the  comforts  of  life. 
But  they  are  impatient  of  labour  and  dislike  agriculture,  and,  in  general,  prefer  their 
nomade  habits;  and,  as  the  buffaloes  are  become  scarce,  or  have  moved  to  the  west, 
the  Osages  do  not  scruple  to  kill  the  cattle  belonging  to  other  tribes.  A  few  of  the  Osages, 
however,  by  their  industry,  and  the  comforts  which  they  secure,  may  persuade  others  to 
follow  their  example.  They  are  among  the  least'  civilised  of  the  Indians  in  this  territory. 

The  Shawnees  are  settled  the  country  between  the  Osage  and  Kansas  rivers.  They  are 
an  industrious,  frugal,  and  agricultural  people,  and  have  good  farms,  producing  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  a  variety  of  culinary  vegetables;  and  they  raise 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs.  They  have  a  blacksmith,  furnished  by  treaty  stipulation,  and  a 
grist  and  saw  mill.  The  Senecas  are  distributed  among  them.  The  Methodists  and  Bap~ 
tists  have  missionary  stations  among  them,  and  the  latter  have  a  printing  press. 

West  of  the  Missouri,  and  north  of  the  Shawnees,  are  the  Delawares.  They  resemble 
the  Shawnees,  and  have  Methodist  and  Baptist  missions. 

The  Kansas  are  settled,  or  rather  roving  in  the  country  between  the  Shawnees  and 
the  Delawares,  and  are  indolent  and  poor. 

The  Pawnees,  the  Oinahaws,  and  the  Ottoes,  inhabit  the  country  about  the  Platte, 
and  retain  most  of  their  original  habits.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  have  missionary 
stations  among  them. —  U.  S.  Gas. 


Table  showing  the  Number  and  Condition  of  the  several  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Territory 
of  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  November  25th,  1841. 
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IOWA  TERRITORY. 

Tnrc  territory  of  Iowa  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  territory  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  company,  cast  by  Wisconsin  territory  and  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  a  line  due  north  from  its  source  in  Itoska  lake  to  the  British 
possessions ;  south  by  the  state  of  Missouri  ;  and  west  by  the  Missouri  river  to  the  entrance 
of  White-earth  river,  and  following  this,  north,  to  the  British  possessions.  It  lies  between 
40  deg.  30  min.  and  49  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  90  deg.  and  102  deg.  west  longi¬ 
tude,  and  between  14  deg.  and  26  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  600 
miles  long,  and,  at  a  medium,  250  miles  broad,  comprising  about  150,000  square  miles,  or 
96,000,000  British  statute  acres.  To  a  considerable  portion  of  this  territory  the  Indian 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished.  The  population,  in  1840,  was  43,111.  Employed 
in  agriculture,  10,469;  in  commerce,  355  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1629;  in  min¬ 
ing,  217  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  canals,  ninety-one  ;  learned  professions,  365. 

This  territory  is  divided  into  eighteen  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  wore  as  follows  : — Cedar,  1253,  C.  Tipton  ;  Clayton,  1101,  C.  Prairie 
la  Porte  ;  Clinton,  821,  C.  Comanche  ;  Delaware,  168,  C.  Delaware  C.  II.;  Desmoines, 
5577,  C.  Burlington  ;  Du  lluque,  3059,  C.  Du,  Buque  ;  Henry,  3772,  C.  Mount  Pleasant; 
Jackson,  1411,  C.  Bellevue;  Jefferson,  2773,.  C.  Fail-field;  Johnson,  1491,  C.  Iowa 
City  ;  Jones,  471,  C.  Edinburg  ;  Lee,  6093,  C.  Fort  Madison  ;  Linn,  1373,  C.  Marion  ; 
Louisa,  1927,  C.  Wnppello  ;  Muscatine,  1942,  C.  Bloomington  ;  Scott,  2140,  C.  Daven¬ 
port  ;  Van  Buron,  6146,  C.  Keosagua  ;  Washington,  1594,  C.  Washington.  Iowa  City, 
on  Iowa  river,  thirty-three  miles  west-north-west  of  Bloomington,  is  the  capital. 

Soil. — The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulated,  without  mountains  or  high  hills. 
There  is  a  district  of  rather  elevated  table  land,  which  extends  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  territory,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  theJMississippi  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Misso  iri.  The  lands  near  the  rivers  and  creeks,  extending  back  from  one  to  ten  miles, 
are  generally  covered  with  timber,  and  farther  back  the  country  is  an  open  prairie,  without 
trees.  By  he  frequent  alternations  of  these  two  descriptions,  of  land,  the  face  of  the  country 
.  is  greatly  liversihed.  'flic  prairies  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  territory,  mul, 
although  tlu  v  arc  destitute  of  trees,  present  a  great  variety  in  other  respects.  Some  arc 
level,  and  others  are  undulated  ;  some  are  covered  with  a  luxuriant  grass,  well  suited  for 
grazing;  others  arc  interspersed -with  hazel  thickets  and  sassafras  shrubs,  and,  in  the 
proper  season,  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers.  The  soil,  both  on  the  bottom  and  prairie 
land,  is  generally  good,  consisting  of  a  deep  black  mould,  intermixed  in  the  prairies  with 
sandy  loam,  and  sometimes  with  a  red  clay  and  gravel.  The  cultivated  productions  are 
Indian  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  melons,  and  all  kinds  of 
garden  vegetables.  The  soil  and  climate  are  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Wild 
crab -apples,  plums,  strawberries,  and  grapes,  are  abundant. 

Lire  Stock  anti  Agriculture. — In  1840,  there  were  10,794  horses  and  mules;  38,049 
neat  cattle  ;  15,354  sheep  ;  104,899  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  value  of  16,529  dollars.  There 
were  produced  154,693  bushels  of  wheat;  728  bushels  of  barley  ;  216,385  bushels  of 
oats;  3792  bushels  of  rye  ;  6212  bushels  of  buckwheat;  1,406,241  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  ;  23,039  lbs.  of  wool  ;  2132  lbs.  of  wax  j  234,063  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  17,953  tons 
of  hay;  313  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  8076  lbs.  of  tobacco;  41,450  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  23,609  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  fifty  dollars;  of  lumber, 
50,280  dollars.  Value  of  skins  and  furs,  33,594  dollars. 

Climate. — The  climate,  except  on  the  low,  miasmatic  lands,  near  rivers  and  streams,  is 
salubrious  ;  the  rivers  are  not  sluggish,  and  their  borders  are  more  healthy  than  in  some 
portions  of  the  western  country.  Winter  commences  in  December,  and  ends  in  March ; 
the  weather  is  variable,  and  sometimes  severe,  but  less  so  than  is  common  in  ths  same 
latitude.  Summer  is  not  oppressively  hot,  and  refreshing  showers  arc  frequent. 

Minerals. — The  great  lead  region  of  the  northern  part  of  Illinois,  and  the  southern 
part  of  Wisconsin,  crosses  the  Mississippi,  and  comprelieuds,  in  Iowa,  about  eighty 
townships,  or  about  2880  square  miles.  It  borders  upon  the  Little  Makooucta  river, 
v.bout  twelve  miles  from  cast  to  west.,  and  extends  a  considerable  distance  south,  and  still 
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further  north  along  the  Mississippi.  Zinc  and  iron  ore  also  abound  in  this  region  ;  some 
of  the  latter  is  magnetic.  Limestone  is  abundant,  and  some  beautiful  marble  is  found. 

Rivers. — The  Mississippi  flows  along  the  whole  eastern  boundary  of  this  territory,  and 
is  navigable,  in  time  of  high  flood,  for  steamboats  to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Peter's.  The 
latter  river  rises  near  the  sources  of  Red  river,  and,  after  a  course  of  230  miles,  enters 
the  Mississippi  nine  miles  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony.  The  Des  Moines  river  runs 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  and,  forming  a  part  of  its  south-west  boundary, 
falls  into  the  Mississippi.  At  high  flood  it  is  navigable  for  steamboats  100  miles,  and  for 
heel-boats  at  all  times.  Cheeauque,  or  Skunk  river,  after  a  course  of  150  miles,  enters  the 
Mississippi.  Iowa  river  is  300  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  twelve  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  and  for  keel-boats  to  Iowa  city.  Red  Cedar,  the  main  branch 
of  the  Iowa,  is  navigable  for  keel -boats,  in  high  water,  100  miles  above  its  junction.  The  Wap- 
sipinecon  has  a  winding  and  rapid  course  200  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
affords  much  good  water  power.  ;  The  Makoquota  bounds  the  mineral  region  on  the  south, 
and  fails  into  the  Mississippi,  furnishing,  during  its  course,  the  greatest  water  power  in  the 
territory.  Turkey  river,  winding  for  150  miles,  then  falls  into  the  Mississippi.  It  is  not 
navigable.  James  and  Sioux  rivers  flow  into  the  Missouri.  Red  river,  which  rises  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  runs  northwardly  into  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  finally  into 
Hudson’s  bay. 

Towns. — Jkirlington,  on  the  Mississippi,  1429  miles  above  New  Orleans,  is  a  place  of 
much  trade.  Du  Huquc  is  the  metropolis  of  the  mineral  region.  Fort  Madison,  and 
Bloomington,  and  Davenport,  on  the  Mississippi,  arc  places  of  considerable  business  ;  and 
Iowa  City,  in  t,i:'  interior,  the  seat  of  government,  is  a  growing  place. 

Trades  and  Manufactures. — There  were,  in  1840,  fourteen  commission  houses  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  92,300  dollars  ;  157  retail  dry  goods  and  other 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  437,550  dollars  ;  twenty-nine  persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  16,250  dollars  ;  home-made,  or  family  manufactures,  were  produced- 
to  the  value  of  25,966  dollars  ;  three  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  44 00  dollars  ;  two  dis¬ 
tilleries,  capital  1500  dollars  ;  six  flouring  mills,  thirty-seven  grist  mills,  seventy-five  saw 
mills,  the  whole  employing  a  capital  of  .166,650  dollars  ;  fourteen  brick  and  stone,  and 
483  wooden  houses,  were  built  at  an  expense  of  135,987  dollucs  ;  four-  printing  offices,  nnd 
four  weekly  newspapers,  employed  a  capital  of  5700  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manu¬ 
factures,  199,645  dollars.  " 

Education. — The  University  of  Iowa,  at  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Henry  county,  has  been 
chartered  by  the  territorial  legislature,  under  the  direction  of  twenty-one  trustees.  Seven 
academies  have  been  incorporated.  In  1840,  one  academy  was  in  operation,  with  twenty- 
five  students.  There  were  sixty-three  conv.neti  and  primary  schools,  with  1500  scholars. 

llcVxjinn. — Tho  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
denominations.  There  are  some  Episcopalians,  Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  chief  Indian  tribes  of  this  region  are  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Chippewas,  Ottawas, 
and  Pottawatomies.  The  Sioux  also  inhabit  the  north  part  of  tho  territory. 

In  1832,  this  country  was  purchased  of  tho  Indians,  and,  in  1833,  the  territory  began 
to  be  settled  by  white  emigrants.  Since  that  time  the  population  has  greatly  increased, 
towns  have  been  built,  and  improvement  has  been  rapid. —  U.  S.  Gaz.,  Official  Returns. 


MANDAN  DISTRICT. 


The  District  of  Man  dan  is  situated  between  the  British  possessions  on  the  north, 
Wiscousin  territory  on  the  east,  the  Indian  territory  on  the  south,  of  which  tho 
north  fork  of  Platte  liver  may  be  considered  the  boundary,  aud  the  Rocky  mountains, 
separating  it  from  the  Oregon  territory  on  tho  west.  It  comprises  an  area  of  about 
300,000  square  miles,  extending  about  520  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  600  mile3  from 
east  to  west.  This  extensive  region  has  been  but  imperfectly  explored.  “  The  surface 
is  chiefly  an  elevated  plain,  or  t&ble  laud,  consisting  of  vast  prairies,  on  which  large  herds 
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of  the  bison,  elk,  and  deer,  range ;  and  though  the  soil  is  generally  light  and  thin,  it 
affords  -  abundant  grass  and  herbage  for  their  support,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of 
supporting  an  equal  number  of  domestic  cattle.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Missouri  and 
Yellow  Stone,  with  their  numerous  branches,  including  their  sources.  The  largest  branch 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  is  the  Big  Horn,  which  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  territory. 
Tin'  source  of  the  Missouri  in  this  territory  is  about  3100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  in  about  43  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude.  Within  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  this  point  are  found  the  head  waters  of  the  north  branch  of  Lewis’s  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Columbia  river.  The  principal  elevations  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are 
the  Black  hills,  covered  with  shrubby  cedars,  which  commence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory,  extending  north-east.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  region  is  the 
capacity  which  it  affords  for  a  pass  and  a  road  across  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  appears 
that  all  the  points  of  departure  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  hills,  between  the 
forty-third  and  the  forty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude  ;  and  that  among  these  passes  across 
the  mountains,  there  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufficiently  gradual  in  its  ascents  and 
descents,  and  sufficiently  open,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and  consequently 
of  the  ready  construction  of  a  convenient  and  good  road.  This  pass  goes  through'an  open¬ 
ing  in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and,  keeping  between  these 
hills  and  Big  Horn  mountain,  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone  from  the  south, 
and  finally  the  Yellow  Stone  itself.  It  then  crosses  the  Missouri,  or  rather  the  three  forks 
of  that  river,  a  short  distance  above  their  junction,  from  whence  it  pursues  a  south-west- 
wardly  direction,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  Bitter  Root  river  ;  thence  down  the 
valley  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Salmon,  or  Lewis’s  river,  and  thence  down  the 
valley  of  this  last  river  to  its'  junction  with  the  Columbia.  The  point  of  departure  above- 
mentioned  is  about  650  miles  north-wcstwardly  from  the  Council  Bluffs,,  on.  the  Missouri  ; 
and  the  direction  of  that  river,  for  300  miles,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  ro^le  above 
described,  and  the  Missouri  would  afford  the  means  of- transportation  for  300  miles,  from 
the  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  route.” — U.  S.  Gaz.  The  principal  aboriginal  tribes  are  the 
Pawnees,  Riccarees,  Crows,  Blackfeet  Indians,  &c.  They  own  a  great  number  of  horses, 
and  they  hunt,  as  equestrians,  the  buffalo,  and  transport  on  horses  their  baggage  from 
place  to  place.  A  greater  part  of  this  region  is  destitute  of  wood  ;  but  as  the  rivers 
descend  toward  the  east,  various  kinds  of  trees  skirt  their  banks.  The  Mandan  Indians, 
who  formerly  inhabited  a  part  of  this  territory,  were  nearly  all  carried  off  by  the  small-pox 
in  1837  ;  and  those  who  survived  have  amalgamated  with  other  tribes.  To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  race,  its  name  has  been  given  to  the  district. 
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The  Oregon  Territory  comprises  a  great  but  not  strictly  defined  region,  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  drained  by  the  Columbia  river  and  its 
.tributaries.  The  natural  boundaries  of  this  territory  are — on  the  east,  the  Rocky  moun¬ 
tains,  extending  about  900  mile3  from  the  41  deg.  to  the  54  deg.  north  latitude;  on  the 
south,  the  Snowy  mountains,  extending  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Cape  Mendocino, 
on  the  Pacific,  in  40  deg.  north  latitude  ;  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  500  miles 
due  north  to  Cape  Flattery,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  about  latitude  north 
48  deg.;  and  on  the  north,  by  a  line  extending  from  Cape  Flattery  about  120  miles 
north-east,  and  thence  a  line  along  the  higldands  separating  the  waters  of  the  Columbia 
from  those  of  Fraser’s  river,  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  country  thus  described  con¬ 
tains  about  350,000  square  miles.  The  United  States  claim  the  country  from  the  42  deg. 
to  the  54  deg.  of  north  latitude  ;  while  the  British  urge  their  claim  to  the  country,  .as  far 
south  a'j  the  Columbia  river ;  and  both  parties  still  occupy  the  country. 

Configuration  and  Soil. — “  The  territory  drained  by  the  Columbia  presents  a  constant 
succession  of  mountain  ridges  and  valleys,  or  plains  of  small  extent.  The  principal  ridges 
are  two  in  number,  besides  the  .Rocky  mountains,  running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other 
.and  to  the  coast ;  and  the  country  is  thus  divided  into  three  great  regions,  which  differ 
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materially  in  climate,  soil,  and  productiveness.  The  first  region,  or  low  country,  is  that 
between  the  coast  and  the  chain  of  mountains  nearest  to  the  sea  ;  the  second  region  is 
between  the  mountains  nearest  the  sea  .and  the  middle  ridge,  called  the  Blue  mountains  ; 
and  the  third  region  or  high  country,  is  between  the  Blue  mountains  and  the  Rocky 
mountains.  All  these  divisions  are  crossed  by  the  Columbia,  the  main  stream  of  which  is 
formed  in  the  middle  region,  by  the  union  of  several  branches  flowing  from  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  receiving  in  their  course  supplies  from  innumerable  smaller  tributaries, 
draining  the  intermediate  countries. 

“  The  distance  from  the  coast  to  the  nearest  chain  is,  in  some  places,  100  miles  ;  in 
others  much  less.  The  intervening  country  is  crossed  in  various  directions  by  low  ridges 
connected  with  the  principal  chain,  some  of  them  parallel  to  it,  and  others  stretching 
toward  the  ocean.  From  this  region  the  Wallamettc  river  comes  more  than  200  miles,  in 
a  direction  nearly  due  north,  and  enters  the  Columbia  on  its  south  side.  The  valley 
through  which  it  passes  is  said  to  be  the  most  delightful  and  fertile  in  north-western  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  climate  of  the  region  between  the  ocean  and  the  first  range,  though  not  un¬ 
healthy,  is  not  very  favourable  to  agriculture.  The  summer  is  warm  and  dry.  From  April 
to  October,  while  the  westerly  winds  prevail,  rain  seldom  falls  in  any  part  of  .Oregon  j 
during  the  other  months,  when  the  south  wind  blows  constantly,  the  rains  are  almost 
incessant  in  the  lower  region,  though  sometimes  the  dry  season  continues  there  longer. 
Further  from  the  Pacific,  the  rains  are  less  frequent  and  abundant ;  and  near  the  Rocky 
mountains  they  are  reduced  to  a  lew  showers  in  the  spring.  In  the  valleys  of  the  low 
country  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  the  ground  is  so  little  frozen  that  ploughing  may  generally 
he  done  during  the  whole  winter.  Most  of  the  productions  of  the  northern  states,  except¬ 
ing  Indian  corn,  succeed  tolerably  well.  Horses  and  neat  cattle  will  subsist  without  fodder 
through  the  winter.  The  second  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  being  above  inundation,  arc  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  and  prairies  are  considerably  numerous  and  extensive.  The  forests  on  the 
uplands,  although  the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  abound  with  such  enormous  trees,  as  almost 
to  defy  cultivation.  A  fir-tree  growing  near  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia,  eight  miles  from 
the  sea,  was  forty-six  feet  in  circumference,  ton  feet  from  the  ground,  and  153  feet  in 
length  before  giving  off  a  single  branch,  and  not  loss  than  300  feet  in  its  whole  height. 
Another  tree  of  the  same  species,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Umqua,  was  fifty-seven  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  21(5  feet  in  length  below  its  branches  ;  and  sound  pines  from  200  to  280  feet 
-i  height,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference,  are  not  uncommon. 

“  The  middle  region  of  Oregon,  between  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast'  and  the 
Blue  mountains  on  the  east,  is  more  elevated  and  dry,  and  less  fertile  than  the  low 
country.  It  consists  chiefly  of  plains,  between  ridges  of  mountains,  the  soil  of  which  is 
generally  a  yellow  se'  dy  clay,  covered  with  grass,  small  shrubs,  and  prickly  pears.  Timber 
is  very  scarce ;  the  trees  are  of  soft  and  useless  woods,  such  as  cotton  wood,  sumac,  and 
willow,  which  are  found  only'  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams. 

“  The  climate  is  salubrious,  the  air  is  dry  in  summer,  the  days  warm,  and  the  nights 
cool.  The  rain  begins  later  and  ends  sooner  than  in  the  lower  country.  This  country  is 
poorly  adapted  to  cultivation,  hut  is  well  suited  to  grazing,  the  grass  being  abundant  in  a 
green  or  dry  state  through  the  year.  Horses  are  here  reared  in  alum  ".,ice  by  the  Indians, 
some  of  whom  own  hundreds  of  them.  The  Blue  mountains  on  the  east  of  this  region 
extend  through  the  whole  territory  of  the  Columbia,  though  frequently  broken  into  several 
ridges.  Those  mountains  arc  steep,  with  a  volcanic  appearance,  and  their  highest  peaks 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 

“  The  third  and  last  division  of  Oregon  lies  between  tho  Blue  mountains  on  the  west, 
and.  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  east.  The  southern  part  of  this  region  is  a  desert  of 
steep  rocky  mountains,  deep  narrow  valleys,  and  wide  plains,  covered  with  sand  and  gravel. 
There  is  little  snow  in  the  valleys  in  the  winter,  but  much  on  the  mountains.  It  rarely 
rains,  and  no  dew  falls.  The  difference  between  the  temperature  at  sunrise  and  at  noon 
in  summer,  is  often  forty  degrees.” — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Rivers. — The  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  retains  the  name  of  tho  principal 
stream.  It  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  about  54  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  flows  in  a 
southern  course  to  latitude  52  deg.,  where  it  is  joined  by  two  other  streams,  one  from  the 
south  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  other  rising  in  a  gorge  of  that  chain 
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in  latitude  5.3  deg.,  in  a  small  lake,  which  is  within  a  few  feet  of  another,  whence  the 
waters  run  into  the  Athabasca,  one  of  the  branches  of  McKenzie’s  river,  which  flows  into 
the  Arctic  sea.  Two  hundred  miles  south  of  tne  junction,  the  Columbia  receives  McGillivray’s 
river,  and  a  little  lower  down  Clark's  river,  which,  at  the  point  of  union,  is  nearly  as  large 
as  the  Columbia.  J‘  The  sources  of  Clark’s  river  are  near  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
intervening  ridge  is  not  very  high,  allowing  of  an  easy  pass  across  the  mountains.  In  its 
course,  Clark's  river  spreads  out  into  a  lake,  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  five  or  six  miles 
broad,  situated  in  a  rich  valley,  surrounded  by  snowclad  mountains  ot  great  elevation. 
Just  before  the  passage  of  the  Columbia  through  the  Blue  mountains;  Clark’s  river  enters  it; 
and  just  above  its  entrance  arc  the  Kettle  falls  in  Clark’s  river.  Thence  the  Columbia 
flows  west  100  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Okannagan,  a  large  stream  from  the  north. 
In  latitude  46  deg.  8  min.  the  Columbia  is  joined  by  Lewis’s  river,  in  its  great  southern 
branch.  It  rises  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rocky  and  Snowy  mountains, 
between  the  42nd  deg.  and  44th  deg.  of  north  latitude,  near  the  sources  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Platte,  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  Missouri  rivers.  It  thence  flows  along  the  foot  of  the 
Snowy  mountains  to  the  Blue  mountains,  through  one  ridge  of  which  it  passes  near  the 
43rd  deg.  of  latitude,  having  there  the  Salmon  or  Pishing  falls.  It  then  runs  north-west  to 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  having  received  several  small  rivers  in  its  course,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Wnpticacos  and  Salmon  rivers  from  the  east.  The  Columbia,  just 
below  the  junction  of  its  two  great,  branches,  receives  the  Walla-walla,  Falls,  and  other 
rivers  from  the  south,  and  then  passes  the  range  of  mountains  nearest  the  Pacific,  in  lati¬ 
tude  4G  deg.  Below  the  mouth  of  the  Walla-walla,  and  before  passing  the  mountains, 
the  Columbia  has  rapids,  impassable  at  low  water,  but  passable  at  high  water,  both  up  and 
down.  Five  miles  below  them  are  the  Dalles,  or  narrows,  where  the  river  rushes  through 
a  space  not  more  than  150  feet  wide,  walled  in •  by  basaltic  columns  on  both  sides;  and 
thirty- six  miles  lower  dow  n  are  the  Cascades,  which  are  falls  impassable  at  all  times.  The 
tide  comes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  navigation  is  good  for  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  fourteen  feet  water,  to  this  point,  which  is  125  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  Mult¬ 
nomah  or  Wallamettc  enters  the  Columbia  from  the  south,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  is  navigable  twenty-five  miles  to  the  falls.  From  thence  the  Columbia 
proceeds  ninety  miles  in  a  north-westerly  course  to  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific  ocean.” — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  passes  through  the  Rocky  mountains  arc  in  this  territory. 

“  It  appears  that  the  points  of  departure,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  passes  across,  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Black  hills,  and  between  the  43rd  and  45th  parallels  of  latitude;  and  that,  among  these 
passes  across  the  mountains,  there  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufficiently  gradual  in  its 
ascents  and  descents,  and  sufToiently  open,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  ready  construction  of  a  convenient  and  good  road.  This  pass  goes 
through  an  opening  in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude;  and,  keeping 
between  these  hills  and  ‘  Big  Horn  mountain,’  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
from  the  south,  and,  finally,  the  Yellow  Stone  itself.  It  then  cr..,.jes  the  Missouri,  or 
rather  the  three  forks  of  that  river,  a  short  distance  above  their  junction;  from  whence  it 
pursues  a  south-wcstwardly  direction,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  ‘  Bitter  Root 
river;’  thence  down  the  valley  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  ‘  Salmon,  or  Lewis’s 
river  ;’  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  this  last  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia. 
From  these  facts,  then,  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  hills  has  to  be  attained,  in  order  to  cross 
the  Rocky  mountains  from  the  east;  and  the  best  passage  of  these  mountains,  at  present 
known,  is  the  one  just  described.  This  vicinity  is  about  650  miles  in  a  north  westwardly 
course  from  the  position  of  Council  Bluffs.  But,  from  Council  Bluffs,  the  course  of  the 
Missouri  by  the  latest  and  most  authentic  observations,  is  also  north-westwardly,  and,  for 
about  300  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  from  the  Bluffs  to  the  Black  hills.  The 
Missouri,  therefore,  would  afford  water  transportation  for  about  300  miles  of  this  route.” —  • 
Jleport  of  the  Sec.  of  (Far,  1842. 

Lakes. — There  are  many  fakes  in  this  country,  some  of  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  and  some,  having  no  outlet,  arc  salt. 

Harbours. — The  Columbia  river,  between  Cape  Disappointment  or  Hancock  and  Point 
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Adams  at  its  mouth,  is  seven  miles  wide.  From  each  of  these  points,  a  sand-bar  runs  into 
the  water,  and  the  waves  of  the  Pacific,  meeting  the  current  of  the  Columbia  with  great 
violence,  produce  a  line  of  breakers,  which  renders  the  navigation  hazardous,  when  the  wind 
is  at  all  high.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  is  five  miles  across,  and  the  channel,  in  one  place,  only 
half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  from  four  and  a  half  to  eight  fathoms. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Columbia  is  about  eight  feet,  gradually 
diminishing  up  until  you  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wallamctte,  where  little  or  no  difference 
-in  the  tides  is  perceptible.  At  present,  or  until  the  channel  is  buoyed  out,  and  a  light¬ 
house  erected  on  Cape  Disappointment,  it  is  unsafe  for  vessels  of  a  greater  draught  of  water 
than  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  to  attempt  entering  the  Columbia  between  the  months  of  No¬ 
vember  and  April,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  which  make  heavy  breakers 
on  the  bar. 

Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  the  several  Indian  tribes,  amount¬ 
ing,  in  the  whole,  to  from  40,000  to  60,000 ;  and  there  are  establishments  formed 
by  the  British  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  for  trading  with  the  Indians;  together  with  a  few 
missionary  establishments  from  the  United  States.  “  The  colony  from  the  United  States 
is  situated  on  the  Wallamctte,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia,  about  ninety  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  grazing  and  wheat  country  in  Oregon.  At 
present  (1841),  it  consists  of  about  seventy  families,  who  raise  considerable  grain,  and  have 
about  3000  head  of  cattle.  The  mission  last  year  raised  1000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  made 
butter,  cheese,  &c.,  enough  for  their  own  use.  They  have  oOO  head  of  cattle,  and  200 
horses;  and  last  year  they  sowed  400  bushels  of  wheat,  120  bushels  of  peas,  and  planted  a 
large  quantity  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions.  They  have  hogs,  poultry, 
&c.,  in  abundance.  Last  year  they  raised  over  1.500  bushels  of  potatoes.  The  extent  of 
the  country  comprising  the  Wallamctte  valley  is  about  300  miles  long,  and  200  miles  broad, 
interspersed  with  ravines  of  wood,  generally  of  sufficient  quantities  for  fuel  and  fencing. 
The  land,  in  its  natural  state,  is  usually  ready  for  the  plough,  and  is  very  fertile,  producing 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre;  and  the  climate  is  so  mild,  that  the 
cattle  subsist  in  the  fields  without  fodder  or  shelter  of  any  kind  being  prepared  or  provided 
for  them  through  the  winter.  Salmon  can  be  taken  at  Wallamctte  falls,  with  little  trouble, 
from  Mayr  to  September,  in  almost  any  quantity.” — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Fort.  Vancouver ,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Columbia,  ninety  miles  from  the  ocean,  is 
the  principal  seat  of  the  British  fur  trade.  It  lias  an  inelosure  thirty-seven  rods  long,  and 
eighteen  rods  wide,  strongly  stockaded,  within  which  are  eight  substantial  buildings,  and 
many  smaller  ones.  This  place  has  a  considerable  farming  establishment.  There  are  large 
fertile  prairies,  which  they  occupy  for  tillage  and  pasture;  and  forests  for  fencing  materials, 
and  other  purposes.  In  the  year  183.5,  there  were  at  this  post  ToO  neat  cattle  ;  100  horses; 
200  sheep;  forty  goats;  and  300  hogs.  They  have  a  garden  of  five  acres,  abounding  with 
esculent  vegetables;  with  fruits,  such  as  peaches,  apples,  grapes,  strawberries;  and  some 
exotics,  as  figs,  oranges,  and  lemons;  and  various  ornamental  plants  and  flowers.  There  is 
a  Hour  mill  worked  by  ox  power,  and  a  saw  mill,  from  which  boards  are  sent  even  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  There  is  a  school  here  fie r  the  children  of  the  establishment.  There 
are  shops  for  blacksmiths,  joiners,  carpenters,  and  a  tinner.  Fort  George,  or  Astoria,  is 
eight  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia;  has  two  buildings,  and  a  garden  of  two  acres. 
Fort  Walla-walla  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  Columbia,  ten  miles  below  the  entrance  of 
Lewis’s  river.  On  the  Wallamctte  river,  fifty-five  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Columbia, 
is  MeKey’s  settlement;  and  twelve  miles  above  is  Jarvis’s  settlement,  which  contain  about 
twenty' families.  They  consist  mostly  of  the  retired  servants  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com  t 
pany,  with  their  half-bred  families,  anil  a  few  Americans.  Fort  Covin  is  on  the  south  side 
of  Clark's  river,  below  the  Kettle  falls,  just  before  it  enters  the  Columbia.  Here  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  farming  establishment.  Fort  Okannagan  is  at  the  entrance,  into  the  Columbia, 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  100  miles  below  Clark’s  river.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
have  also  several  other  trading  posts  in  this  territory.  The  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions  has  seven  stations — viz.  .  1st,  Astoria ;  2nd,  Alnltnomia, 
or  Wullamettc.  ,  The  3rd  station  is  on  the  Columbia  river,  140  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the 
river  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  up  to  this  place  ;  above  this  it  becomes  rapid  and  rocky'. 
4th,  Purjvt's  Sound — Here  is  a  Hue  harbour,  which  will  one  day  render  it  an  important 
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position,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view;  it  is  on  the  coast,  140  miles  north  of  Columbia 
river.  5th,  On  the  Wallamettc,  forty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Columbia.  There 
is  a  fall  in  the  Wallamettc  at  this  point,  supplying  great  water  power;  small  craft 
can  ascend  to  this  place.  Gth,  CIulsop,  a  new  station,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia.  7th,  On  the  Umqua  river,  which  empties  into  the  Pacific  some  200  miles  south 
of  the  Columbia. 

The  Americans  claim  the  right  by  discovery,  and,  it  is  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Ga:., 
that  “  On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Boston, 
discovered  and  entered  the  Columbia  river;  to  which  lie  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel.  lie 
was  the  first  person  that  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  great  river,  and  this  gives 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  discovery.  In  1804-5,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark,  under 
the  direction  of  the- government  of  the  United  States,. explored  the  country  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  and  spent  the  winter  of  1805-6  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  This  exploration  of  the  River  Columbia,  the  first  ever  made,  constitutes 
another  ground  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  country.  In  1808,  the  Missomi 
Fur  Company,  at  St.  Louis,  established  a  trading  post  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the 
head  waters  of  Lewis’s  river,  !’  •  first  ever  formed  on  nny  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  In 
1810,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  was  formed;  and, 
in  1811,  they  founded  Astoria,  at,  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  their  principal  trading  post, 
and  proceeded  to  establish  others  in  the  interior.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  the  North 
West  Company  sent  a  detachment  to  form  establishments  on  tne  Columbia  ;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  the  post  occupied,  In  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  Astoria  by  the  war  of  181. '3,  the  post  was  sold  out  to  the  North  West  Company. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Astoria  was  restored,  by  order  of  the  British  government,  to  its 
original  founders,  agreeably  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made,  since  the  war,  to  renew  the  fur  trade  in  Oregon.  In  1821,  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  North  West  Company,  who  hail  previously  been  rivals,  were  united,  and,  since 
that  time,  have  greatly  extended  their  establishments  in  the  region  of  Oregon.  The  British 
and  American  governments  have  not  yet  been  able  to  settle,  by  negotiation,  their  conflicting 
claims  to  the  country.  By  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  in  1819,  the  boundary 
between  the  Spanish  possessions  and  the  United  iStatcs  was  fixed  in  the  north-west,  at 
the  42nd  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  the  United  States  succeeded  to  all  the  title  to  Oregon 
which  Spain  had  by  right  of  discovery.  At  present,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States  exercise  equally  the  right  to  occupy  this  country,  and  navigate  its  rivers 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  until  the  subject  is  disposed  of  by  negotiation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  great-  capital,  and  the  complete  organisation  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
enable  them  to  reap  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  territory  of  Oregon.” — 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MINERAL  IUCIIES  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  known  minerals,  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  in  great  abundance. 

Gold. — The  gold  region,  which  commences  in  Virginia,  extends  south-west 
through  North  Carolina,  along  the  northern  part  of  south  Carolina,  thence  north¬ 
westwardly  into  Alabama,  and  terminates  in  Tennessee.  In  1825,  Professor 
Olmsted  published  an  account  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  since 
then  been  found  to  be  far  more  extensive,  but  the  richest  mines  are  still  worked  in 
the  region  which  he  described. 
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lie  describes  the  soil  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  as  for  the  most 
part  barren,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  poor  and  ignorant.  He  observes,  “that 
the  traveller  passes  a  day  without  seeing  a  single  striking  or  beautiful  object,  either 
of  nature  or  of  art,  to  vary  the  tiresome  monotony  of  forest  and  sand-hills,  and 
ridges  of  gravelly  quartz,  either  strewed  coarsely  over  the  ground,  or  as  gravel. 
These  ridges  have  an  appearance  of  great  natural  sterility,  which  is,  moreover, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  ruinous  practice  of  frequently  burning  over  the  forests, 
so  as  to  consume  all  the  leaves  and  undergrowth.”  The  principal  mines  are  three 
— the  Anson  mine.  Head’s  mine,  and  Parker’s  mine. 

The  Anson  Mine,  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  near  the  waters  of 
Richardson’s  creek,  a  branch  of  Itoeky  river,  was  discovered  by  a  “  gold  hunter,’’ 
one  of  a  people  that  are  now  considered  a  distinct  class.  A  rivulet  winds  from 
north  to  south  between  two  gently  sloping  hills  that  emerge  towards  the  south. 
The  bed  of  the  stream,  entirely  covered  with  gravel,  is  left  almost  naked  during 
the  dry  season:  the  period  which  is  usually  selected  by  the  miners  for  their  opera¬ 
tions.  On  digging  from  three  to  six  feet  into  this  bed,  the  workman  comes  to  a 
stratum  of  gravel  and  blue  clay,  whigh  is  considered  the  repository  of  gold.  The 
stream  usually  gives  indications  of  the  richness  of  the  bed  over  which  it  flows, 
by  disclosing  pieces  of  the  metal  shining  among  its  pebbles  or  sands.  Very  large 
pieces  were  found  by  those  who  first  examined  Anson’s  mine,  and  the  highest 
hopes  were  entertained,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  part  of  the  land  was  not  held 
by  a  good  title.  It  has  since  then  been  the  subject  of  constant  litigation,  which 
has  greatly  retarded  the  mining  operations. 

Read's  Mine,  in  Cabarras,  was  the  first  wrought,  and  occupies  the  bed  of  a 
branch  of  Rocky  river,  in  a  level  between  two  hills,  which  rise  on  either  side  of 
the  creek,  leaving  a  space  of  between  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
This  space  has  been  thoroughly  dug  over.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  are  occupied  by  quartz,  and  by  sharp  angular  greenstone  rocks. 

Large  pieces  of  gold  are  found,  but  not  frequently,  in  this  region.  Masses 
weighing  400,  500,  and  sometimes  GOO  pennyweights  arc  occasionally  met  with, 
and  one  piece  was  found  that  weighed,  in  its  crude  state,  twenty-eight  pounds 
avoirdupois.  This  was  dug  up  by  a  negro  at  Read’s  mine,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface  of  tlio  ground.  The  place  where  it  was  found  has  been  thoroughly 
dug  over  without  any  further  success. 

Another  mass,  weighing  GOO  pennyweights  was  found  on  the  surface  of  a 
ploughed  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yadkin,  twenty  miles  or  more  north  of  Read’s 
mine.  Specimens  of  great  beauty  are  occasionally  found.  Although  fragments 
of  greenstone,  and  of  several  argillaceous  minerals,  occur  among  the  gravel  of 
the  gold  stratum,  yet  the  miners  never  find  it  attached  to  any  other  mineral  than 
quartz.  It  is  seldom  attached  to  any  substance,  but  found  scattered  promiscuously 
among  the  gravel.  Its  colour  is  generally  yellow,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  though  the 
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surface  is  not  unfrequently  obscured  by  a  partial  incrustation  of  iron  or  manganese, 
or  adhering  particles  of  sand. 

Parker's  Mine  is  situated  on  a  small  stream,  four  miles  south  of  the  river 
Yadkin.  Excavations  were  first  made  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the  stream  ; 
but  the  earth  containing  gold  was  taken  for  washing  from  a  ploughed  field  in  the 
neighbourhood,  elevated  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  stream.  The  gold  con¬ 
tained  in  this  earth  is  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grains.  Occasionally,  however,  pieces  arc 
met  with  that  weigh  100  pennyweights,  and  upwards;  and  one  mass  has  been 
discovered  that  weighed  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces. 

Gold  uncoined  forms  a  currency  in  the  mining  districts.  Almost  every  man 
carries  about  with  him  a  goose-quill  or  two,  filled  with  gold  dust  or  grains,  and  a 
small  pair  of  scales.  The  value  is  ascertained  by  weight. 

The  greatest,  part  of  the  gold  collected  at  these  mines  is  bought  up  by  dealers 
at  ninety  to  ninety-one  cents  a  pennyweight.  They  carry  it  for  sale  to 
Fayetteville,  Cheraw,  Charleston,  and  New  York.  Much  of  it  is  bought  up  by 
the  jewellers;  some  is  deposited  in  the  banks,  and  a  considerable  quantity  has 
been  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  States. — (See  Coinage  of  United  States 
hereafter.) 

Virginian  Gold. — Since  the  year  182/,  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  at¬ 
tracted  considerable  attention.  The  Virginian  gold  region  abounds  in  quartz, 
which  contains  cubes  of  sulphuret  of  iron.  These  cubes  are  often  partly  or  totally 
decomposed  ;  and  the  cells  are  sometimes  filled  with  gold.  The  gold  is  found 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  quartz,  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  resting  upon 
and  in  the  fissures  of  slate.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  is  by  filtration,  or 
washing  the  earth,  and  by  an  amalgam  of  quicksilver.  The  average  value  of  the 
earth  yielding  gold,  is  stated  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 

Georgian  Goi.d. — Habersham  and  Hall  counties  are  the  chief  seat  of  the 
geld  mines  of  Georgia.  Its  discovery  has  been  recent,  and  successful.  In  the 
Cherokee  country,  which  was  separated  by  the  Cln^etcc  river,  the  indications 
of  gold  were  not  great,  but  report  exaggerated  them  ;  at  one  time  about  5000 
adventurers  were  engaged  in  digging  up  the  face  of  the  country.  The  owners  of 
the  gold  soil  in  Habersham  and  Hall  counties  were  many  of  them  poor  and 
destitute,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracks,  the  most  valuable  parts  were 
sold  to  speculators.  Many  of  these  districts  have  frequently  changed  owners  at 
increased  prices,  and  four  companies  are  engaged  in  mining  operations. 

Silver. — This  metal  and  its  ores  are  not  of  frequent  or  extensive  occurrence 
in  the  United  Stales. 

Quicksilver,  has  been  found  native  in  Kentucky,  and  more  abundantly 
as  a  sulphuret  in  Ohio  and  the  Michigan  territory,  more  particularly  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
mouth  of  Vermilion  river.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  black  and  red  sand,  but  is 
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usually  more  abundant  in  ferruginous  clay.  Near  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  river, 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  or  in  grains  and  small  masses  in  clay.  It 
yields  about  sixty  per  cent  of  mercury. 

Copper,  in  various  forms,  is  found  in  the  United  States,  but  the  ores  are  not 
much  sought  after,  except  in  Maryland,  where,  in  1839,  about  forty  tons  of  ore 
yielded  thirty  per  cent  of  pure  metal.  On  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  not 
so  abundant  as  was  anticipated  ;  but  specimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  at 
different  places  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  Pieces  of  pure  and  malleable  copper 
bad  been  obtained,  one  of  which,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Illinois,  weighed 
three  pounds. 

•-.Iron. — Iron  ores  are  abundant  in  the  United  States.  Those  hitherto  worked 
are  chiefly  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide,  parti¬ 
cularly  bog  ore.  The  more  important  ores  are  the  following,  viz;. :  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  the  magnetic  oxide;  in  Vermont,  brown  hematite,  and  bog  ore;  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  bog  ore;  in  Rhode  Island,  brown  hematite;  in  Connecticut,  brown  hema¬ 
tite  and  bog  ore;  in  New  York,  the  magnetic,  specular,  and  argillaceous  oxides; 
in  New  Jersey,  the  magnetic  and  argillaceous  oxides ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  states 
south  and  west,  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide. 
Iron  ores  abound  also  in  Maryland. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  has  recently  been  success¬ 
fully  smelted,  and  which  produces  iron  having  the  carbonaceous  impregnation  of 
steel,  whence  it  has  been  called  steel  ore.  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  the  ore  is  found  in  abundance,  and  of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Sweden. 
The  Connecticut  and  Virginia  iron  is  highly  esteemed. — Booh  of  the  United  States. 

Lead. — Ores  of  lead  are  extensively  found  in  the  north-west  territories;  and  in 
Ohio  it  is  said  to  have  been  met  with,  forming  slips,  or  slender  prismatic  masses  in 
crystallised  galena.  This  mineral  is  found  in  various  places,  from  the  Arkansas 
river  to  the  North-west  territory,  the  precise  line  of  the  Ozark  and  Shawnee  moun¬ 
tains,  a  tract  which  seems  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 
deposits  of  lead  hitherto  known.  On  the  Arkansas,  the  ore  is  smelted  by  the 
Osage  Indians  for  bullets.  To  the  northward,  some  mines  at  Prairie  du  Chien  are 
imperfectly  worked  by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  The  most  important  mines  arc 
those  of  Cape  Girardeau,  known  as  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri.  This  district  is 
situated  between  two  prominent  ridges  of  sandstone  which  bound  the  valley  of 
Grand  river,  or  the  basin  of  Potosi. 

The  richest  lead  mines  in  the  world  are  asserted  to  be  in  the  north-wc«t  part 
of  the  state  of  Illinois.  The  lead  district  comprises  a  tract  of  above  200  miles  in 
extent,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

“  It  lies  in  beds  or  horizontal  strata,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  several  feet. 
It  yields  seventy-five  per  cent  of  pure  lead.  For  many  years  the  Indians  and  hunters  were 
accustomed  to  dig  for  the  metal  j  they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface,  but  obtained 
great  quantities  of  the  ore,  which  they  sold  to  the  traders.  The  public  attention  was  drawn 
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to  this  quarter,  anil  from  1 826  to  1 828,  the  country  was  filled  with  miners,  smelters,  mer¬ 
chants,  speculators,  and  adventurers.  Vast  quantities  of  lead  were  manufactured;  the  business 
was  overdone,  and  the  markets  nearly  destroyed.  At  present,  the  business  is  reviling,  and 
there  were,  in  1 8150,  8,32.1,098  lbs.  of  lead  made  at  the  mines.  The  whole  quantity  obtained, 
from  1821  to  1830,  40,088,860  lbs.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Galena.” — Book  aj'  the  United  States. 

Coal. — “  The  different  kinds  of  coal  found  in  the  United  States,  has  been  classed  by 
Professor  Eaton  under  the  following  heads  ;  first,  the  genuine  anthracite,  or  <7 lance  coal, 
found  in  the  transition  argillite,  as  at  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island  ;  also  in  small  quantities  in  the  north  and  south  range  of  argillites  along  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  River  Hudson.  Second,  coal  destitute  of  bitumen,  usually  called  anthracite, 
but  differing  greatly  in  its  character  from  the  anthracite  found  in  argillite.  It  may  be  called 
anasphaftie  coal.  This  is  embraced  in  slate  rock,  being  the  lowest  of  the  lower  scries  of 
secondary  rocks.  This  coal  formation  is  equivalent  to  the  great  coal  measures  of  Europe, 
'flic  principal  locafties  of  this  coal  arc  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  ;  as  at  Carbondale, 
Lehigh,  Lackawanna,  and  Wilkesbarrc.  Third,  the  proper  bituminous  coal,  as  at  Tioga 
and  Lyocoming.  This  coal  is  embraced  in  a  slate  rock,  which,  is  the  lowest  of  the  scries  of 
upper  secondary  rocks.  The  fourth  formation  is  the  lignite  coal,  which  is  found  in  a  very 
extensive  stratum  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Ray  of  Amboy. 

“  The  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania  is  found  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valley, 
situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  coal  district  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  are  1500  feet  high.  But  little  of 
this  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  valleys,  invites  cultivation.  These  moun¬ 
tains  are  mostly  in  a  wild  state,  and  offer  a  secure  retreat  to  cougars,  wolves,  bears,  and 
other  animals. 

“  The  rocks  of  the  above  described  region  are  of  a  transition  class,  and  present  little 
diversity.  Graywacke  slate  occurs  in  abundance,  loose  on  the  surface  and  in  ledges.  It  is 
sometimes  based  on  old  red  sandstone,  and  surmounted  by  uustratified  rock,  and  aggregate 
of  quartz,  pebbles  of  various  dimensions,  with  a  cement  principally  silicious.  In  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  addition  to  the  above  described  rock,  a  silicious  graywacke,  resembling  fine 
grained  granular  quartz,  is  common.  It,  appears  in  some  places  massive,  but  is  often  slaty. 
Its  cement  is  chiefly  silicious;  some  nhqninc,  however,  is  indicated  in  its  composition. 

“  The  beds  and  veins  of  anthracite  range  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  may  often 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  compass.  The  veins  have  the  inclination  of  the 
adjacent  strata  of  graywacke,  with  which  they  often  alternate,  usually  between  twenty  and 
forty-five  degrees.  In  a  few  places  they  are  horizontal  and  vertical.  The  beds  and  veins 
of  anthracite  have  narrow  strata  of  dark  coloured,  fine  grained,  argillaceous  schist,  for  the 
roof  and  floor.  This  slate  generally  contains  sulplmret  of  iron,  aud  disintegrates  on  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  air.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumino  are  often  observed  in  the  schist,  and  it 
frequently  presents  impressions  of  plants  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells.  Inquire  pulveru¬ 
lent  coal  is  usually  connected  with  this  slate,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  material  for  printers’ 

“  Anthracite  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  sections  of  coal  regions  most 
accessible  by  water.  Extensive  beds  and  veins  range  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna, 
crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Swatara,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Blue 
Ridge,  and  it  abounds  contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna.  But  in  no  part  of 
the  district  does  anthracite  occur  in  such  apparently  inexhaustible  beds,  or  is  so  abundantly 
raised,  as  in' the  vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a  village  situated  on  the  Lehigh,  thirty -five  miles 
from  Easton,  and  108  miles  by  water  from  Philadelphia. 

“The  coal  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  mountain  that  rises  nearly  1500 
feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and  presents  beds  of  unparalleled  extent ;  is  dis¬ 
closed  for  several  miles  on  the  summit,  wherever  excavations  have  been  made,  and  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  many  places  by  a  coal  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the  surface.  The  mountain 
rises  with  a  steep  acclivity,  particularly  on  the  north-west  side,  and  when  penetrated  at 
various  altitudes,  discloses  coal  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  surface.  Strata  of  gray¬ 
wacke  slate,  containing  mica,  sometimes  rest  on  the  coal,  parallel  with  the  mountain  side. 
In  the  deep  excavations  made  on  the  summit,  no  termination  of  the  coal  bed  has  been  found, 
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and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  anthracite  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  mountain  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance. 

“  This  coal  mountain  range  is  described  as  extending  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna.  To  the  north-east,  beyond  the  Lehigh,  it  is  connected  with  the  Broad  Mountain,  the 
first  considerable  elevation  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  Lehigh  from  Maucli  Chunk  to  the 
water  gap,  eleven  miles,  winds  between  rocky  mountains,  with  a  brisk  current,  but  presents 
no  falls.  The  road  usually  runs  near  the  stream,  and  sometimes  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above,  on  the  side  of  the  steep  mountain.  In  its  passage  through  the  Kittetany,  or  Blue 
Ridge,  the  river  has  a  tranquil  but  slightly  inclined  course.  On  the  adjacent  elevation, 
yellow  pine,  hemlock,  and  spruce,  are  interspersed  with  deciduous  trees.  From  the  water 
gap  to  the  Delaware,  the  river  pursues  its  course  in  a  deep  ravine,  seldom  with  alluvial 
borders  of  much  extent.  In  this  district  of  country,  the  soil  generally  rests  on  limestone 
sinks,  indicating  caves;  and  fissures  in  the  rocks  are  often  observed,  that  must,  in  some 
places,  render  canalling  difficult.  From  the  confluence  of  the  Lehigh  with  the  Delaware  to 
tide-water,  the  descent  is  150  feet. 

“  The  village  of  Maucli  Chunk  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Lehigh,  in  a 
deep  romantic  ravine,  between  rocky  mountains  that  rise  in  some  parts  precipitously  to 
800  or  1000  feet  above  the  stream.  Space  was  procured  for  dwellings  by  breaking  down 
the  adjacent  rocks  and  filling  up  a  part  of  the  ravine  of  Mauch  Chunk  creek.  A  portion 
of  this  stream  has  been  transferred  to  an  elevated  railway,  and  is  used  to  propel  a  grist¬ 
mill.  Witliin  a  few  years  the  Lehigh  company  have  erected,  and  are  proprietors  of,  a 
large  number  of  dwellings  and  buildings  of  every  description,  including  a  spacious  hotel, 
a  store,  furnaces,  grist  mills,  and  several  saw-mills  :  about  800  men  are  employed  by  the 
company. 

“  Next  to  Mauch  Chunk,  Mount  Carbon,  or  Pottsvillc,  as  it  is  no\.  called,  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  Schuylkill  canal,  has  been  worked  the  principal  anthracite  coal  fields. 
Many  large  veins  are  worked  within  three  miles  of  the  landing ;  and  60inc  have  been 
opened  seven  miles  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  the  Lehigh  beds. 

“  On  almost  every  eminence  adjacent  to  Pottsville,  indications  of  coal  are  disclosed. 
The  veins  generally  run  in  a  north-east  direction,  with  an  inclination  of  about  forty-five 
degrees,  and  are  from  three  to  nine  feet  in  thickness  ;  commencing  at  or  near  the  surface 
they  penetrate  to  an  unknown  depth,  and  can  often  be  traced  on  hills  to  a  considerable 
distance,  by  sounding  in  a  north-east  or  south-west  direction.  Some  veins  have  been 
wrought  to  the  depth  of  two  hundred  feet  without  the  necessity  of  draining  ;  the  inclined 
slate  roof  shielding  them  from  water. 

“  Where  the  ground  admits,  it  is  considered  the  best  mode  of  working  veins,  to  com¬ 
mence  at  the  back  of  a  coal  eminence,  or  as  low  as  possible,  and  work  up,  filling  the 
excavation  with  slate  and  fine  coal,  leaving  a  horizontal  passage  for  the  coal  barrows.  A 
section  of  a  wide  vein  near  Pottsville  has  been  wrought  by  this  mode  several  hundred  feet 
into  the  hill.  The  same  vein  is  explored  from  parts  of  the  summit  by  vertical  and  inclined 
shafts.  The  coal  and  slate  are  raised  by  horse-power,  in  waggons,  by  a  railway  that  has 
tlie  inclination  of  the  vein. 

“  The  western  part  of  Pennsylvania  is  abundantly  supplied  with  bituminous  coal,  as 
the  eastern  is  with  anthracite.  It  is  found  on  the  rivers  Conemaugh,  Alleghany,  and 
Monongahela,  and  in  numerous  places  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  its  eastern  boundary  ;  it  occurs  on  this  mountain  at  a  considerable  elevation  and 
elsewhere,  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position,  alternating  with  gray  sand-stone,  that  is  often 
micaceous  and  bordered  by  argillaceous  schist.  The  veins  are  generally  narrow,  rarely 
over  six  feet  in  width.  This  mineral  is  abundant,  and  of  good  quality  near  Pittsburg, 
where  it  is  valuable  for  their  extensive  manufactures.  Beds  of  bituminous  coal  /  re  reported 
as  occurring  in  Bedford  county,  in  the  north-west  part-of  Luzerne,  and  in  Bradford  county. 
In  the  last  county,  nine  miles  from  the  Susquehanna,  there  is  an  extensive  bed  of  coal, 
regarded  as  bituminous.  It  has  been  penetrated  thirty  feet  without  fathoming  the  depth 
of  the  strata. 

“  Bituminous  coal  is  abundant  in  Tioga  county,  New  York.  The  summit  level  is  forty- 
four  feet  above  the  river,  and  upwards  of  400  feet  above  the  the  lake.  It  occurs  on  the 
Tioga,  and  on  the  Chemung,  a  branch  of  that  river.  Bituminous  coal  exists  on  the'.nu- 
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merous  streams  that  descend  .the  western  side  of  the  extensive  peninsula,  situated  between 
the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna. 

“  The  appearance  of  the  Tioga,  or  bituminous  coal,  differs  but  little  from  the  best 
Liverpool  or  Newcastle  coal.  Its  colour  is  velvet  black,  with  a  slight  resinous  lustre,  its 
structure  is  slaty  or  foliated,  and  its  layers,  as  in  the  best  English  coal,  divided  in  prismatic 
solids,  with  bases  slightly  rhomboidal  ;  it  is  easily  frangible,  and  slightly  soils  the  finger. 
It  bums  with  a  bright  flame  atid  considerable  smoke,  with  a  slight  bituminous  smell,  a 
sort  of  ebullition  taking  place,  and,  as  the  heat  increases,  an  appearance  of  semi-fusion, 
leaving  a  slight  residue  or  scoria.” — Book  of  (hr.  United  Mutes. —  Various  authorities. 

The  coal  region  of  Mandan  is  at  present  one  of  the  unproductive  districts.  It  is 
generally  bituminous,  and  lies  chiefly  in  Alleghany  county.  “  The  expense  already  incurred 
in  providing  means  for  bringing  it  to  market,  by  opening  a  canal  from  the  Potomac  river, 
at  Georgetown  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  denominated  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
having  exceeded  the  estimates  of  engineers  previously  employed  in  the  service  ;  and  a  yet 
further  heavy  expense  to  complete  it  to  the  coal  beds  being  ascertained  to  be  necessary 
before  a  profit  can  he  realised,  have  placed  the  prospects  of  the  party  prosecuting  very  far 
in  the  background  ;  at  such  a  distance  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  quite  uncer¬ 
tain  when  this  work  of  internal  improvement  will  be  completed.  The  distance  yet  to  be 
opened  is  about  fifty  miles  ;  and  unfortunately,  being  the  western  terminus,  the  site  is 
more  than  ordinarily  broken,  rocky,  and  even  mountainous.  That  which  is  denominated 
the  l'rontburg  Coal  basin,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Professor  Ducatel,  the  state  geologist, 
and  his  remarks  in  reference  thereto,  shows  in  part  the  character  of  the  region  ro  which 
it  is  intended  the  canal  shall  extend.  This  basin  is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  five  miles 
in  width,  and  contains  86,8-17  acres  ;  which,  at  4840  square  yards  to  the  acre,  and  fifteen 
vards  in  depth,  as  it  is  known  the  bed  of  coal  is,  gives  6, 30,' >,  137, 287  cubic  yards  :  and  as 
one  ton  of  coal  occupies  by  estimation,  one  cubic  yard,  there  is,  in  tile  basin'nnmcd,  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  as  expressed  by  the  aforesaid  figures.” — Hunt's  Magazine. 

“  Kennel  coal  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Kentucky. 

“  Graphite,  or  Plumbago,  commonly,  but  improperly  called  black  lead,  occurs  exten¬ 
sively  in  primitive  and  transition  rocks  ;  from  that  which  is  obtained  in  New  York  excellent 
pencils  have  been  made.  There  arc  also  numerous  localities  of  Petroleum,  or  mineral  oil. 
It  usually  floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which  in  many  enses  are  known  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal.  It.  is  sometimes  called  SSoneca  or  Genncssee  oil.  In  Kentucky  it  occurs 
on  a  spring  of  water  in  a  state  sufficiently  liquid  to  burn  in  a  lamp  ;  it  is  collected  in  con¬ 
siderable  quantities. 

“  Salt  appears  to  be  abundant  in  the  United  States,  hut  it  has  not  been  found  as  rock 
salt.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  springs.  The  brine  contains,  besides  the  muriate  of 
soda,  a  considerable  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Recently  bromine  has 
also  been  detected  in  the  brine  of  salina,  by  Dr.  Silliman.  Saltpetre  is  .abundant  in  the 
west,  being  found  in  numberless  eaves  along  the  Missouri  ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Arkansas 
are  almost  covered  with  nitre.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  relation  to  the  recent 
formation  of  quartz  crystals  is  very  striking.  They  have  been  found,  it  appears,  upon  the 
handle  of  a  spade,  ami  the  edge  of  some  old  shoes,  which  had  been  left  for  some  years  in 
an  abandoned  lead  mine  of  the  Shawnee  mountains.  Crystals  of  great  beauty  and  di¬ 
mensions  have  been  found  in  numerous  localities.'’ — Book  elf  the  United  States,  fyc. 

PRODUCE  OP  THE  MINES  OK  THE  UNTIED  STAIES. 

1.  Iron. — This  metal  was  first  produced  in  the  province  of  Virginia,  during  the  year 
171-7.  In  Scrivenor’s  “  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,”  speaking  of  the  colonies,  a  wiiter  of 
that  period  says,  “  that  they,”  the  colonies,  “have  iron-stone  all  along  the  continent,  from 
the  southernmost  part  of  Carolina  to  the  northernmost  part  of  New  England,  in  great 
plenty,  and  no  part  of  the  world  abounds  more  with  prodigious  quantities  of  wood,  nor 
with  more  rivers  and  streams  and  he  adds,  “  Had  we  a  full  supply  of  it  from  our  planta¬ 
tions,  we  might  not  only  ballast  our  ships  with  it,  but  export  great  quantities  to  these 
countries,  and  even  to  Africa  and  India.”  This  view  of  the  colonial  trade  in  iron  was 
regarded  in  a  very  different  light  by  the  proprietors  of  British  iron  works,  who  viewed 
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them  with  jealousy,  as  the  formidable  rival  of  their  own  establishments,  and  opposed  all 
those  measures  that  were  calculated  to  favour  the  production  of  iron  in  the  colonies  of 
America.  In  1719,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  parliament,  one  of  the  most  prominent  fea¬ 
tures  of  which  was,  that  “  none  of  the  plantations  should  manufacture  iron  wares  of  any 
hinds,  out  of  any  sows,  pig's,  or  bars,  whatsoever,  under  certain  penalties  and  to  this 
another  clause  was  added  by  the  house  of  peers,  establishing  that  “  no  forge,  going  by 
water,  or  other  work  whatsoever,  should  be  erected  in  any  of  the  plantations,  for  making 
sows,  pigs,  or  cast-iron  into  rod  or  bar-iron.”  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  policy 
must  have  been  to  drive  away  every  forge  from  the  infant  colonies  of  the  country,  and  to 
blow  out  the  fire  and  manacle  the  hands  of  ev  ery  smith,  by  prohibiting  him  from  making  a 
bolt,  a  .spike,  or  a  nail.  A  great  controversy  existed  during  the  period  of  1737,  upon  the 
propriety  of  allowing  the  expoitation  of  iron  from  the  British  American  colonies  to  the 
parent  country,  and  on  that  question  there  sprung  up  two  powerful  and  opposing  parties. 

These  were  first  the  merchants  on  the  one  side,  who  were  favourable  to  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  iron,  ns  well  as  hemp  from  the  colonies,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  two  articles 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  navy  and  mercantile  shipping  of  the  British  empire  ;  and 
to  obtain  which,  tkry  presented  to  parliament  very  urgent  petitions  for  this  object.'  The 
other  party  consisted  of  the  proprietors  of  the  English  iron  works,  and  the  owners  of  English 
woodlands.  It  was  maintained  by  the  merchants  that,  inasmuch  as  the  importation  of  iron 
into  England  w.as  of  great  amount,  and  introduced  from  Sweden  and  Russia,  the  principal 
part  being  paid  for  in  money,  and  since  the  iron  of  the  British  colonies  was  equal  in 
quality  to  the  foreign  iron,  good  policy  should  warrant  the  importation  into  England  of 
American  iron,  as  the  price  could  bo  paid  in  British  manufactures  required  in  the  colonies  ; 
and,  moreover,  from  the  enhanced  price  of  cord  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  amount 
required  in  refining  iron  stone,  the  importation  of  more  pig-iron  from  America  would  enable 
them  to  make  more  bar-iron  in  England.  It  was  also  maintained  that  the  most  direct 
mode  of  preventing  the  manufactures  of  the  American  colonies  from  interfering  with  those 
of  England,  was  the  granting  to  us  encouragement  to  produce  rough  materials  like  that  of 
the  courser  species  of  iron.  Jt  was  proposed  that,  in  order  to  further  the  policy  last  named, 
an  additional  duty  should  be  laid  on  all  foreign  bar-iron  imported,  and  to  repeal  those 
which  existed  on  the  importation  of  iron  from  the  American  colonies.  The  policy  of  the 
merchants  at  length  prevailed,  and  in  the  year  1 7,j0,  an  act  was  passed,  a  prominent  clause 
of  which  was,  “that  pig-iron  made  in  the  British  colonies  in  America,  may  he  imported 
duty  free,  and  bar-iron  into  the  port  of  London  ;  no  bar-iron  so  imported  to  bo  carried 
coastwise,  or  to  bo  landed  at  any  other  port,  except  for  the  use  of  His  Majesty's  dock-yards, 
ami  not  to  be  carried  beyond  ten  miles  from  London.”  A  clause  was,  however,  inserted  in 
the  same  bill,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  colonies.  A  long  series  of  petitions 
and  remonstrances  soon  sprung  from  this  legislation,  on  the  part  of  the  merchants,  as  also 
the  proprietors  of  the  woodlands  and  the  iron  foundries;  the  one  side  claiming  that  the 
tendency  of  that  measure  would  be  a  very  great  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  producers  of 
this  article,  ami  to  that  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  advocating'  the  probable  existence  of 
directly  opposite  consequences.  The  result  of  these  several  petitions  and  remonstrances, 
was  a  report  to  the  house  of  commons,  of  a  committee  that  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
hill,  maintaining  that  the  importation  of  bar-iron  from  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
into  the  port  of  London,  should  he  extended  to  all  the  other  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that  so  much  of  that  act  as  related  to  this  cause,  should  he  repealed  ;  which  was  done  in  a 
subsequent  act  of  17(35,  permitting  the  American  colonies  to  export  their  iron  also  to 
Ireland.  Such  were  the  prominent  features  of  the  legislation  of  the  British  government 
respecting  the  colonial  iron  trade.  The  occurrence  of  the  revolution,  in  1773,  severed  our 
colonial  dependence  upon  the  mother  country,  mid  for  ever  terminated  the  legislation  of 
the  crown  over  the  colonial  products. —  Iron  Trade  of  the  1'nited  States  in  Merchants’ 
Magazine. 

Iron  works  which  had  been  created  during  the  revolutionary  war,  afterwards  lan¬ 
guished.  In  1810  we  have  the  earliest  authentic  accounts  of  the  quantity  of  iron  produced 
in  tho  United  States;  when,  according  to  Adam  Seybert,  who  collects  from  official  docu¬ 
ments,  from  153  furnaces,  were  made  53,908  tons  of  pig-iron  ;  from  330  forges  were 
*  See  Scrivcnor’s  “  History  of  the  Iron  Trade.” 
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made  24,541  tons  of  bar-iron;  from  410  naileries,  were  made  15,727,914  lbs.  of  nails  ;  and 
there  were  316  trip  hammers,  and  thirty-four  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  which  required 
6500  tons  of  iron;  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  was  14,364,526  dollars; 
and  19,000  muskets  were  annually  made  at  the  two  public  armories  of  Springfield  and 
Harper's  Ferry.  In  this  stage  of  its  manufacture,  the  elevation  given  to  the  price,  by  the 
restrictive  legislation,  operated  onerously  on  the  consumer,  and  tended  to  repress  industry, 
and  diminish  consumption.  The  duty  was: 

In  1818.  In  18-24.  In  1828. 

dlrs.  cts.  dlrs.  cts.  dlrs.  cts. 

On  bar-iron,  rolled,  per  ton  .  .  30  00  30  00  37  00 

„  hammered  do.  .  .  15  00  18  00  22  40 

On  pig-iron .  10  00  10  00  12  50 

but  even,  under  this  high  protection,  the  production  did  not  exceed  in  twenty  years 
191,536  tons  of  pig-iron,  from  239  furnaces,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  on  iron,  by  Congress,  in  1830.  There  were  then  made  112,866  tons 
of  bar-iron,  and  25,520  tons  of  castings;  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  25,251  men  were 
employed. 

While  the  war  of  1812  was  pending,  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  iron,  as  well  as  some  other  branches  of  domestic  industry,  from  the  stoppage  nearly 
altogether  of  foreign  trade;  the  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  other  adventures,  was 
directed  to  home  production  ;  workshops,  mills,  and  machinery  sprang  up,  and  foreign 
artisans  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  country-.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  marshals,  the  quantity  of  bar-iron  produced,  in  -.1810,  was  24,471  tons, 
which  were  then  valued  at  2,640,778  dollars  ;  of  which  quantity,  10,969  tons  were  yielded 
in  the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania.*  Ores  of  iron  had  been  at  that  period  discovered  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and  mines  having  been  worked  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, '  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

“  The  state  of  Massachusetts  had  at  that  time  an  extensive  establishment  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  arms,  New  Hampshire  iron  works  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  state, 
and  Vermont  possessed  forges,  furnaces,  and  slitting  mills,  which  yielded  many  tons  of  bar- 
iron.  In  Rhode  Island,  there  had  been  early  established  a  slitting  mill,  three  anchor 
forges,  and  machines  for  cutting  nails  ;  while  the  state  of  New  York  possessed  many 
forges,  furnaces,  and  bloomeries  ;  Connecticut  contributed  its  hollow  iron  ware,  nails, 
tinned  plates,  and  iron  ware,  and  its  modicum  of  fire-arms  ;  and  New  Jersey  its  bar-iron 
and  nail-rods,  hollow  ware  and  castings.  Pennsylvania  also  exhibited  extensive  manufac¬ 
tures  of  iron,  slitting-mills,  and  foundries,  and  its  manufacture  of  steam-engines  ;  and 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  had  already  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  extensive  iron  manufactures. 

“  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  tho  tariff  of  1828  h  owever,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  congress  to  examine  and  to  exhibit  the  facts  connected  with  our  domestic  manufactures, 
and  particular  cvidonco  was  adduced  upon  the  subject  of  iron.  In  1828,  it  appears, 
there  were  at  that  time  manufactured  in  that  state  21,800  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  47,075 
tons  of  cast  metal,  of  which  37,200  tons  were  used  in  making  bar-iron,  and  14,365  tons 
of  castings— 100  tons  of  iron  being  converted  into  nails.  It  was  also  stated,  that  at  that 
timo,  there  were  3000  tons  of  bar-iron  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Champlain.  It  was  alleged,  that  in  tho  state  of  New  York  there  were,  within  a  circle 
of  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  eighty-one  forgo  fires  in  use,  each  forge  having  two  fires 
and  one  hammer;  that  tho  capital  invested  in  110  forge  fires  in  operation,  was  1,210,000 
dollars,  each  fire  capable  of  producing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  tons  per  annum, 
employing  5720  hands  ;  and  that  in  the  counties  of  Morris,  Bergen,  and  Sussex,  in 
New  Jersey,  there  were  manufactured  2050  tons.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  elicited  by  the  official  investigation  of  1828,  and  resulting  in  the  augmentation 
of  tho  protective  duties  of  the  country. 

“In  1830,  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  petitioned  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  praying — 1st.  That  all  the  existing  duties  on  pig-iron,  scraps,  boiler  plates, 
and  all  other  iron  in  loops,  slabs,  blooms,  or  any  other  state  but  manufactured  and 

*  Sec  Pitkin’s  Statistics  of  the  United  States. 
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bar-iron,  be  abolished  or  repealed,  and  the  importation  on  the  same  be  admitted  free 
of  duty.  2nd.  That  all  bar-iron  manufactured  by  hammering,  be  admitted,  subject  to 
the  duty  of  April  27,  1816,  on  its  importation,  to  wit,  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  cents  per 
cwt.  3rd.  That  all  descriptions  of  iron  manufactured  by  rolling,  including  bar,  bolt,  rod, 
sheet,  and  hoop,  of  every  size  and  quality,  be  admitted  subject  to  a  duty  not  exceeding 
that  now  imposed  on  the  importation  of  hardware,  namely,  twenty-five  per  cent.  4th.  That 
wire  of  iron  or  steel,'  of  all  sizes  and  numbers,  be  admitted  subject  to  the  same  duty  as  the 
manufactures  of  wire  now  are  on  their  importation,  namely,  twenty-five  per  cent.  5th. 
That  the  duty  now  imposed  on  railroad  iron,  when  purchased  in  the  United  States,  be 
remitted,  or  a  drawback  of  the  existing  duty  be  allowed  thereon,  on  all  sums  exceeding 
fifty  dollars.  And  lastly,  that  the  existing  duties  on  steel  be  abolished  or  repealed,  and 
the  importation  of  the  same  admitted  free  of  duty.  Opposed  to  the  advocates  of  a  change 
of  the  tariff,  a  delegation  from  several  states  of  the  Union,  entitled  the  friends  of  domestic 
industry,  assembled  in  convention  at  New  York,  maintaining  in  their  address  to  the 
people  of  the  country,  the  right  of  Congress  to  impose  duties  for  protection  of  domestic 
manufactures  as  well  as  for  reveuue.  A  committee  consisting  moreover  of  members  from 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Maryland,  were  appointed  to  draft  a  report  upon  the  production  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  United  States,  a  document  which  contained  much  valuable 
matter,  collected  with  gree  t  care. 

“  The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  result  of  their  investigations  upon  the  subject : 
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“  In  addition  to  the  seventy-three  furnaces  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  from 
which  detailed  returns  had  been  received,  the  committee  had  information  of  129  furnaces, 
in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Tennessee, 
New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  in  actual  operation,  but  from  them  had  then  received 
no  returns.  Taking  the  production  of  the  seventy-three  furnaces,  from  which  returns 
have  been  received,  as  the  rate  for  estimating  the  whole,  and  the  following  would  be  tho 


YEARS.  I  FurnareB.  I  Pig-Iron.  |  Canting*.  I  totai.. 


“  But  as  the  greater  part  of  the  furnaces,  not  included  in  the  returns,  are  situated  in 
districts  where  but  few  castings  are  made,  the  committee  have  not  felt  authorised  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  castings  made  at  them  at  more  than  about  five  per  cent  of  their 
entire  production,  which  would  give  the  following  proportions  and  result: 


“  From  the  best  information  the  committee  have  been  able  to  collect  on  this  subject, 
they  estimate,  that  of  the  pig-iron  made  in  these  years,  about  10,000  tons  per  annum 
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liavc,  upon  an  average,  been  converted  iu  the  air  furnaces  and  cupolas  into  eastings, 
leaving  to  be  manufactured  into  bar-iron —  ° 

In  1828,  of  pig-iron,  98,564  tons,  making  of  bars  70,403  tons. 

1329  „  108,405  „  77,432  „ 

1830  „  127,075  „  90,768  „ 

“  And  which  quantities  severally  correspond  with  remarkable  proportional  accuracy 
with  the  returns  from  132  forges,  which  accompanied  the  returns  from  the  seventy-three 
furnaces  first  mentioned. 

“  In  East  Jersey,  is  a  part  of  Connecticut,  in  a  large  district  of  New  York,  and  in 
\  ermont,  bar-iron  is  extensively  made  by  the  process  technically  denominated  ‘  blooming.' 
or  by  a  single  operation  from  the  ore,  w  ithout  the  intervention  of  the  blast-furnace- 

“  The  returns  already  received,  justify  the  committee  in  putting  down  this  description 
of  bar- iron,  for  the  year  1828,  at  5341  tons;  1829,  5654  tons;  1830,  5853  tons  ;  of 
which  2197  tons  in  East  Jersey — making  a  total  of  bar-iron  for  1828,  of  75,744  tons  ; 
1829,  83,086  tons  ;  1830,  96,621  tons;  and  the  entire  quantity  of  iron,  in  its  first  stage,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table  : 


description  OF  IRON, 


from  Mast  ftiinui-ea 


Total  iron  in  pipit  i 


rcspcc-j 


d  ca«tingfl. . .  .( 


Steel. — As  the  manufactures  of  steel  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  iron,  it  may 
be  important  to  state  that  the  report  on  that  subject,  made  at  the  same' time,  exhibits  the 
number  of  steel  furnaces  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  to  have  been  fourteen,  and 
established  iu  the  following  places,  namely,  two  at  1’ittsburg,  one  in  llaltimore,  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  three,  in  New  York  three,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  one,  in  Troy  one,  in 
New  Jersey  two,  and  in  Boston  one,  all  capable  of  producing  annually  1600  tons. 

England,  however,  continues  to  supply  the  United  States  with  the  superior  qualities  of 
steel,  viz.: 

1.  Blister-steel,  from  iron  of  the  Danamora  mines,  in  Sweden.  2.  Sheer-steel,  of  the 
same  origin.  3.  Cast-steel.  , 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  quantity  of  hammered  iron  that  was  imported 
into  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1821  to  1830,  was  about  26,200  tons,  besides  5600 
tons  of  rolled  iron  ;  in  all  31,800  tons,  which  were  valued  at  1,762,000  dollars. 

_ General  recapitulation  of  the  Iron  business  in  1830. 


By  the  report.  I  Supplementary 


The  following  statement 
The 


ng  statement  may  be  useful  in  making  comparisons,  and  is  therefore  added : 
Importations  of  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  bteel  m  1830,  were  : — 
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“  Nearly  all  the  iron,  with  its  manufactures  imported,  was  received  from  England,  except 
the  hammered  bar  and  bolt  iron,  of  which  21,912,702  lbs.  were  from  Russia,  4.3, 200, (>82  lbs. 
from  Norway  and  Sweden,  984,399  lbs.  from  England,  leaving  less  than  a  million  of  pounds 
for  all  other  places. 

“The  tariff  regulating  the.import  of  iron  remained  in  the  same  condition  until  1S32, 
when  the  act  was  passed  on  the  14th  of  July  of  that  year,  providing  a  more  fixed  policy 
upon  the  subject,  an  act,  the  duties  levied  by  which,  brings  us  down  to  the  year  1841. 

“  By  the  operation  of  this  tariff,  the  duty  on  English  bars  was  gradually  reduced  from 
thirty  dollars  per  ton,  in  1832,  to  twenty-seven  dollars  in  1834,  twenty-four  dollars  in 
1 836,  twenty-one  dollars  in  1838,  eighteen  dollars  in  1840,  fourteen  dollars  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1842;  and,  finally,  to  seven  dollars  fifty  cents  per  ton,  in  July  and  August  of 
1842,  and  on  other  kinds  in  similar  p.oportion.” 


Statement  exhibiting  the  State  of  the  Iron  Mines  and  Iron  Trade  of  the  United 
States  in  1840. 


There  were,  in  1840.  irf  the  Unifpd  Staten, 
450funiare*,  producing  347,700  tntisnfcsst- 
iron,  gne  quarter  of  which  made  into 
hollow  wart*, stove  plates,  plough  eastings, 
machinery,  and  such  forms,  which,  when 


wrought  iron,  and  is  merged  in  the  1117,233 
tons  mentioned  below. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  there  are 
767  hloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  nulls, 
which  produce  11)7,233  tons  of  bar,  rod, 
hoop,  sheet,  and  other  wrought  iron, 
which  in  worth  in  market  eighty. five  dol- 


rording  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  for  1840,  there  were  3515  tons 
of  pig-iron  imported  in  that  year,  which 
was  converted  into  forms  at  an  average 
expense  of  fifty  dollars  per  tun . 

The  whole  value  of  iron  made  in  the  United 


n  of  pig>iron 


--  . -...'s  in  different  loca- 

.  It  depends  on  (lie  convenience  of 
contiguity  to  each  other  of  the  various 
material*  required.  It  will  average,  in¬ 
cluding  mining,  coaling,  hauling,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  all  other  charges,  20  dollars 
per  ton,  which  on  71,726  tons,  as  above 
mentioned,  which  are  used  lor  casting 

Labour  bestowed  in  converting  71,726  tons 
of  pig-iron  mode  in  the  United  Stales,  as 
per  luregoing  statement,  into  cast  foiuis, 

- imeh  as  hollow  ware,  machinery,  stove 

plates,  plough  castings,  and  other  articles 
of  use  made  of  cast-iron,  including  labour 
in  raining,  and  procuring  fuel  and  all 
*  things  necessary,  will  average  at 


in  converting 

pig-iron  ini]  *  *  ‘  • 

calculated  hi _ ..... 

at  30  dollars  per  ton . 

Labour  bestowed  in  making  wrought  iron,  in 
procuring  the  materials  and  consolidating 
them,  varies  even  more  than  in  pig-iron, 
bt  cause  the  materials  are  more  numerous 
and  «re  liable  to  be  further  asunder,  and 
the  description  of  iron  is  more  diverse. 

J.f,  however,  the  mineral  coal  used  is  the 
product  <»f  the  United  States,  all  the  la¬ 
bour,  including  smelting,  mining,  coaling, 
hauling,  transportation,  and  all  other  inci¬ 
dental  and  necessary  charges  for  labour, 
will  average  at  lea^t  00  dollars  per  ton, 
whiih,  on  167,233  tons,  as  set  forth  in  the 
ceuBus,  amount  to.. .  II 


>us,  the  number  of  ineu 


number  may  be  added  miners  of  coal,  and 

colliers,  carriers  and  carte;*,  builders  and 
millwrights,  and  other  incidental  wink- 

man  will  receive  one  dollar  per  day,  which 
is  believed  not  far  from  (lie  truth.  It  will 
be  remembered  tnat  all  the  work  in  ma¬ 
nufacturing  iron,  aud  incidental  thereto, 
is  heavy,  and  requires  the  strength  and 
physical  power  of  men  ;  consequently  wo¬ 
men  and  children  are  excluded  front  this 
employment,  and  most  uf  the  men  have 
lsrge  families.  Jt  may  he  assumed,  with, 
out  extravagance,  that,  ns  an  average, 
each  roan  has  a  wontau  and  three  children 
depending  upon  him  for  support  It  is 
true  that  some  have  no  families,  butothers 
have  a  dozen  children,  enough  to  verily 
the  above  supposition.  Allowing  this  sup¬ 
position,  the  wiulemitubcr  of  persons  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  lebour  on  and  incidental  to 

women,  and  children,  is  213,505,  Allow- 

day  12^  cents  worth  of  aggviulturnl  pro* 
ducts,  and  the  whole  amount  consumed  in 
365  days,  is . 

According  to  the  census,  the  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  the  above  iron 
is  a  little  less  than  the  amount  of  the  pro¬ 
duct,  which  is  whut  might  he  inferred  by 

It  is  believed,  (torn  tacts  and  data  ascer¬ 
tained  and  admitted,  that  there  are  in  the 
United  Staten  about  450  blast  furnaces, 
and  that  the  average  yield  of  each  is  7?2 
tons  per  annum,  (this  is  the  ancertaiued 
average  of  seventy-three  furnaces,)  nuk¬ 
ing  an  aggregate  of  317,400  tons,  worth  in 
market  thirty  dollars  per  ton, . . .  I 

It  is  believed  that  one-fourth  of  this  quan¬ 
tity  (to  wit,  86,850  tons)  is  converted  into 
forms,  such  as  hollow  ware,  machinery, 
plough  castings,  stove  {dates,  and  other 

when  so  converted,  is  worth,  on  un  ave¬ 
rage,  in  additiou  to  the  worth  of  the  pig- 
iron,  fifty  dollats  per  ton  . . 

In  audit. on  to  the  86,850  tons  above  men¬ 
tioned,  there  were  imported  into  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  report  of 
tlu  secretary  of  the  treasury,  for  1840, 

verted  into  forms,  and  was  worth,  when 
so  converted,  fifty  dollars  per  toil  more 
than  pig-iron... . . . 

There  are  765  hloomeries,  forges,  and  roll¬ 
ing  mills,  iu  the  United  States. 

The  remaining  three-fourths  of  the  347,400 
tons  of  pig-iton  made  in  the  United  States 
as  shown  above,  that  is  not  reunited  and 


4,312,500  (K) 


275,750  00 
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cast  into  fnn»«,  to  wit,  260,550  ton*,  is  con¬ 
verted  (allowing  20  per  cent  for  waste) 
into  208,440  tons  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  sheet, 
and  other  wrought  iron,  by  puddling  and 

five  dollars  per  ton .  17,717,400 

From  which  deduct  for  200,500 
tons  of  pig-iron,  reckoned  in 
first  item  above  at  thirty  dol¬ 
lars  per  ton .  7.810,500 

To  the  wrought  iron  mentioned  In  the  fore¬ 
going  article  may  be  added  11,774  tons  of 
bloomed  iron,  worth  in  market  seventy 
dollars  per  ton . . . 


dollars. 


0,900,900 


Whole  value  of  wrought  and  cast-iron  in 
1H4°  . . !! . . 25,705,330 


The  labour  bestowed  on  the  manufacture  of 
a  ton  of  pig-iron  varies  in  different  loca¬ 
tions,  It  depends  on  the  convenience  and 
contiguity  to  each  other  of  the  various  ma¬ 
terials  required.  It  will  average,  includ¬ 
ing  mining,  coaling,  hauling,  transporta¬ 
tion  to  market,  and  all  other  charges, 
twenty  dollars  per  ton,  which,  on  347,400 
tons,  assumed  as  the  manufacture  of  the 

United  States,  is . .*  8,948,000 

Labour  bestowed  in  converting  80,850  tons 
of  pig-iron,  made  in  the  Uuited  States,  as 
shown  in  the  foregoing  statement,  into 
cast  forms,  such  as  hollow  ware,  machi¬ 
nery,  stove  plates,  plough  castings,  and 
other  articles  of  uso  made  of  cast-iron,  in¬ 
cluding  labour  in  mining  and  procuring 

average  at  least  thirty  dollars  per  ton ....  2,005,500 
Labour  bestowed  in  converting  5515  tons  of 
pig-iron,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
calculated,  as  in  the  last  foregoing  article, 

at  thirty  dollars  per  ton .  105,450 

Labour  bestowed  in  converting  pig  iuto 
wrought  iron,  in  procuring  the  materials 
and  consolidating  them,  varies  even  more 
than  in  making  pig  iron,  because  the  ma¬ 
terials  are  liable  to  be  further  asunder, 
ami  the  descriptions  of  iron  are  more  di¬ 
verse.  If,  however,  the  mineral  coal  used 
is  the  product  of  the  United  States,  all  the 
labour,  including  mining  and  procuring 
fuel, hauling,  transportation,  and  all  other 
incidental  and  necessary  charges  for  la¬ 
bour,  will  average  at  least  forty  dollars 
per  ton,  which,  on  208,440  tons,  as  set 


Labour  brstowed  in  blooming  11.774  tons  of 
wrought  iron,  Winding  coaling,  hauling, 
transporting  to  market,  and  all  the  inci¬ 
dental  and  necessary  charges,  as  set  forth 
in  the  foregoing  article,  will  average  sixty 
dollars  per  ton . . .  706,440  00 

Whole  amount  paid  for  labour,  annually, 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United 
States .  18.762,950  00 


It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  men  em¬ 
ployed  in  manufacturing  the  above  iron, 
including  miners  of  iron,  of  coal,  and  of 
limestone,  wood-choppers  and  charcoal 
colliers,  camera  and  carters,  builders  and 
millwrights,  and  other  incidental  work, 
men,  is  51,405;  this  number  will  each  re¬ 
ceive  365  dollars  per  year.  It  will  be  re- 
mernbered  that  all  the  work  in  manufac¬ 
turing  iron,  and  incidental  thereto,  is 
heavy,  and  requires  the  strength  and 
physical  power  of  men  ;  consequently, 
women  and  children  are  excluded  from 
this  employment,  and  most  of  the  men 
have  large  families.  It  may  be  assumed, 
without  extravagance,  that,  as  an  ave¬ 
rage,  each  man  has  a  woman  and  three 
children  depending  on  him  for  support. 

It  is  true  that  some  have  no  families  ;  but 

verify  the  above  assumption.  Allowing 
this  supposition,  the  whole  number  of 

incidental  to,  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in¬ 
cluding  men,  women,  and  children,  is 
257,025.  Allowing  each  of  these  persons 
to  consume,  each  day,  the  worth  of  12$ 
cents  of  agricultural  products,  and  the 
whole  amount  cousumed  in  3w  days  is...  11,726,706  0(J 

This  falls  a  little  short  of  the  facts  actually 
ascertained  at  several  establishments, 
owing  principally  to  grain  and  forage  fed 
to  horses  sod  cattle  employed  in  the  bu- 

It  is  ascertained  that  the  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  seve- 
rtJ  establishments  is  a  little  less  than  the 


ci>tablirhmeQts ;  and  it  Is  believed  that 
this  rule  will  bold  true  throughout  the 
country,  if  we  exclude  the  value  of  the 
large  quantities  of  woodland  held  in  cou¬ 
nexion  with  many  of  the  furnaces  and 
bloomeries.  The  capital  employed  will 
therefore  amount,  according  to  this  rule, 


“  The  iron  district,  which  spreads  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Western  Virginia,  traverses  regions  exuberant  with  coal,  and  abounding  in  water-power; 
and,  travelling  further  west,  we  find  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  particularly  in  Missouri, 
immense  stores  of  metalliferous  wealth,  adjacent  to  the  most  fertile  agricultural  districts. 
It  is,  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  we  must  chiefly  direct  our  attention,  where  two-fifths  of  all 
the  iron  in  the  United  States  is  made.  The  United  States  contain  80,000  square  miles  of 
coal,  which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the  coal  measures  of  Europe.  A  single  one 
of  these  gigantic  masses  runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  must  embrace,  itself, 
50,000  square  miles.  Out  of  fifty-four  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than  thirty  have 
coal  and  iron  in  them;  and  out  of  the  46,000  square  miles  of  Pennsylvania,  which  form  its 
superficies,  there  are  10,000  miles  of  coal  and  iron;  while  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  only  2000 ;  so  that  Pennsylvania,  alone,  has  an  area  of  coal  and  iron  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  quality  of  the  coal  and  iron  is  as  rich  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  lying  near  the  water  level;  while  those  of  the 
latter  country  are  sometimes  more  than  1000  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are  excavated 
through  subterranean  passages. 

“  The  coal  frontiers,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  intersected  at  intervals  with  streams  of 
water,  are  accessible  through  ravines,  to  which  they  converge;  thus  inviting  the  labour  of 
the  miner,  by  the  facility  of  access  and  transportation.  The  coal  of  Wyoming  -lies  con¬ 
veniently  for  the  supply  of  the  lake  frontier,  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  ;  and  the  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Wilkesbarre,  and  Cumberland  coal-fields,  for  the 
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supply  of  the  Atlantic  border,  and  the  domestic  and  manufacturing'  pu.  poses  of  the 
interior. 

“  Mr.  W.  Lyman  first  put  in  successful  operation,  at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1 8.39, 
a  furnace  for  smelting  iron  by  anthracite  coal  and  the  hot  blast.  •  In  1840,  Messrs.  Biddle, 
Chambers,  and  Co.  erected  extensive  works  in  Dansville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  Messrs.  Reeves  and  Whitaker  changed  their  furnace,  at  Phocnixville,  Pennsylvania, 
from  the  use  of  charcoal  to  anthracite  coal. 

“  Mr.  Lyman’s  furnace  yielded  thirty-five  tons  of  cast  iron  per  week,  but  Mr.  Thomas, 
the  agent  of  Mr.  Crane,  superintended  some  works,  erected  about  the  same  time  by  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Company,  at  Allentown,  Pennsylvania,  called  ‘  Crane  Works,’  from  which... 
were  obtained,  when  first  in  blast,  sixty  tons  per  week  ;  and  now,  in  that  state,  seventeen 
furnaces,  employing  anthracite  coal  and  hot  blast,  producing  47,000  tons  per  annum.  In 
that  state,  anthracite  coal  is  always  used  in  smelting  with  hot  air,  and  in  puddling,  in 
most  instances,  the  process  undertaken  is  the  ignited  gas,  on  the  principle  of  Dctmold’s 
patent,  obtained  in  England.  In  Maryland,  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  puddling,  in  New 
York,  charcoal — the  ‘  black  diamond’  not  being  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  empire  state.  And  west  of  the  Alleghany  ridge  we  find  only  the  bituminous 
formation,  except  in  the  Cumberland  region. 

“  At  Brady’s  Bend  Iron  Works,  are  two  blast  furnaces,  capable  of  producing  3000  tons 
cast  iron  per  annum,  each  ;  a  rolling-mill,  which  has  twelve  puddling  furnaces,  from  the 
whole  of  which  could  be  obtained  8.500  tons  iron  per  annum ;  one  scrap,  and  three  balling 
furnaces,  for  merchant  mill,  or  finishing  rolls  ;  and  a  nail  factory',  capable  of  manufacturing 
three  tons  per  day,  of  assorted  nails  ;  besides  works  for  sheet  and  boiler  plate,  &c.  ;  and 
the  manager  of  these  works,  P.  Raymond,  Es<p,  solicits  orders  for  the  heavy  II,  T,  and 
V  rails,  at  even  lower  rates,  it  is  stated  by  Niles's  Register,  than  the  Mount  Savage  Works. 
At  these  latter  works,  situated  in  Maryland,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Savage,  nine  miles  from 
Cumberland,  is  erected  a  rolling-mill,  calculated  to  produce  weekly  150  tons  iron,  including 
boiler,  plate,  sheet,  hoop,  band,  and  railroad  iron,  where  the  heavy  edge  rail  is  offered  to 
bo  made  for  fifty-nine  dollars  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton. 

“  In  New  Jersey,  are  twelve  furnaces,  yielding  12,000  tons  pig-iron  per  annum ;  and 
in  Bergen  and  Morris  counties  sixty-five  forges,  which  make  annually  3000  tons  bloomery 
bar  iron  ;  and  this  last  description  of  iron,  which  is  made  by  a  single  operation  from  the 
ore,  without  the  intervention  of  the  blast  furnace,  technically  called  ‘  blooming,’  is  pro¬ 
secuted  to  some  extent  in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Now  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
East  Jersey.  New  Jersey  obtains  her  coal  by  the  Morris  canal,  from  Pennsylvania,  and 
supplies  even  that  state  with  pig-iron,  reduced  fronuher  rich  ores.  In  New  York,  in  Clinton 
county,  the  legislature  has  determined  on  constructing  a  prison  where  convict  labour  may 
bo  employed  in  manufacturing  iron  in  the  Catalan  forge  :  and  the  heat,  which  has  hereto¬ 
fore  been  suffered  to  escape,  is  now  availed  of,  by  a  system  of  conduction,  to  generate  steam, 
which  drives  the  trip-hammers  while  melting  the  ore.  As  this  operation  is  performed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  without  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  ore  and  coal  to  a  distant 
water-power,  the  preparation  and  conversion  of  the  ore,  through  the  various  stages  of  ma¬ 
nufacture,  can  be  conducted,  by  the  convicts  in  the  prison-yard,  at  a  very  reduced  cost. 

“In  1810,  11,000  tons  bar-iron  only  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  when  there  were 
forty-four  blast  furnaces,  seventy-eight  forges,  and  175  naileries. 

“At  the  present  moment  there  are  13,000  tons  bar-iron  made  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  chiefly  in  Essex  and  Clinton  counties.  Near  Baltimore  city,  twenty  furnaces  are  in 
operation,  giving  20,000  tons  per  annum  ;  and  so  great  has  been  the  impetus  given  to 
the  iron  trade,  that;  in  every  direction  new  furnaces  are  being  constructed,  and  those  out 
of  blast  again  becoming  active,  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  vicinity  of  Danville  40,000  tons 
or  50,000  tons  of  coal  have  illumined  the  hearths  of  the  furnaces  in  that  region  last  year. 
The  Montour  Iron  Company  have  three  of  the  largest  furnaces  in  the  country,  the  product 
of  which  is  about  4000  tons  cast  iron,  each,  per  annum. 

“The  trade,  at  present  (1845),  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  We  have  taken 
great  pains  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  enumeration  of  the  iron  works  now  in  that  state, 
and  the  annual  quantity  of  iron  producing  from  each,  and  we  now  give  the  residt : — 235 
furnaces,  yielding  21 1,500  tons  pig-iron ;  187  forges,  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  bloomeries, 
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&c.,  converting  the  above  pig-iron  into  105,000  tons  bar,  bloom,  boiler  sheet,  nail,  nail 
plate,  rod  iron,  &c.  ;  and  the  rapid  increment  of  these  works  is  very  perceptible,  as  by  the 
governor’s  message  it  appears  there  were  transported,  by  the  several  state  lines  of  im¬ 
provement,  for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  30,  1844,  71,406  tons  iron  ;  against 
the  same  time,  1843,  38,022  tons.  In  1843,  however,  there  was  not  much  activity  in  the 
iron  trade.  By  an  account  of  the  iron  works  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Commercial  List,  for  the  year  1841,  there  were  then  210  furnaces,  and  170  forges, 
rolling-mills,  &c.,  and  seven  foundries,  which  produced  4580  tons  castings,  300  tons  iron 
(description  unknown),  103,450  tons  pig-iron,  and  70,040  tons  bar  and  bloom  iron. 

“  From  all  the  information  we  can  obtain,  we  believe  the  following  to  be  nearly  a  correct 
statement  of  the  whole  product  (1845)  of  the  United  States: — 540  blast  furnaces,  yielding 
486,000  tons  pig-iron  ;  954  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  &c.,  yielding 
291,600  tons  bar,  hoop,  and  sheet  boiler,  and  other  wrought  iron,  30,000  tons  blooms,  and 
121,500  tons  castings,  such  as  machinery  and  stove  plates,  hollow-ware,  &c.,  which,  at  their 


present  market  value,  would  stand  thus  :  — 

dollars. 

291,600  tons  wrought  iron,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton  ....  23,328,000 

121,500  „  castings,  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton  ......  9,112,500 

30,000  „  bloomcry  iron,  at  fifty  dollars  per  ton  ...  .  1,500,000 

To  which  must  be  added  the  quantity  imported,  say — 

46,000  tons  bar-iron,  rolled,  at  sixty  dollars  per  ton  ....  2,760,000 

17,500  ,,  ,,  hammered,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton  .  .  .  1,400,000 

26,050  ,,  pig-iron,  converted  into  castings,  at  seventy- five  dollars  per  ton  .  1,953,750 

5,570  ‘,,  scrap  iron,  at  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton  ...  .  201,950 

4,157  „  sheet  hoop,  &c  ,  at  130  dollars  per  ton  .  .  540,410 

2,800  steel,  at  335  dollars  per  ton  .....  .  938,000 

102,277  tons 
443,100  „ 


545,377  tons.  Consumption  ....  41,734,610 


So  that  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  in  nearly  the  crude  state,  approximates 
42,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  raw  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  present  prices.  NVe  are  rapidly  outstripping  the  continental  countries 
in  the  growth  of  this  great  sinew  of  national  power,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Virlet,  France, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  all  the  civilised  powers  on  the  continent,  only  produce  about  700,000 
tons  per  annum. 

“  It  is  important  that  a  commodity  of  such  universal  use  should  be  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  present  duties  on  the  quantity  imported,  which  lias  averaged  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  for  five  years,  excluding  1843,  amount  to  from  fifty  to  150  per  cent  on  the 
first  cost ;  and  it  is  evident  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  consumption  would  not  he 
taken  from  abroad,  if  our  domestic  iron-masters  were  prepared  to  supply  the  demand. 
Tinder  these  circumstances,  we  consider  such  exorbitant  imposts  onerous  and  impolitic. 
For,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  higher  the  price,  it  is  certainly 
true,  the  lower  the  duty  the  lower  the  price,  where  the  domestic  and  foreign  artiqles  come 
fairly  into  competition.  The  effect  of  a  moderate  reduction  would  be,  to  compel  the 
domestic  manufacturer  of  iron  to  accede  to  lower  terms,  in  order  to  rival  in  sales  the  foreign 
article,  and  the  consumer  would  be  benefited.  The  present  price  of  American  bars  is  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  We  know  they  can  be  laid  down  here  for  fifty-seven 
dollars  fifty  cents,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  works,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  ample 
testimony  to  the  remunerative  character  of  the  business. 

“  The  consumption  will  increase  with  the  diminution  of  price  ;  and  now  that  the  ap¬ 
propriations  of  this  metal  are  becoming  more  multiform,  it  is  unwise  to  keep  it  up  to  a 
fictitious  level  by  exclusive  legislation.  It  is  not  only  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses  in  England,  but  extensively  in  ship  building,  steam  frigates,  and  the  commercial 
marine,  made  of  this  material,  are  preferred  for  their  durability,  lightness  of  draft,  and 
economy.  There  is  one  steamboat  building  in  New  York,  we  understand,  for  the  North 
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river,  of  iron  ;  and  when  she  has  performed  a  few  trips,  we  predict  that  not  many  more 
will  be  made  of  wood. 

“  What  would  tend  more,  however,  perhaps,  than  any  other  circumstance  to  make  iron 
cheaper,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  both  domestic  and  foreign,  would  be  the  increase  of 
facility  in  communication  with  the  interior  by  railroads.  M.  de  Villefosse  properly  re¬ 
marks,  1  What  they  call,  in  France,  the  question  of  the  price  of  iron,  is,  properly  speaking-, 
the  question  of  the  price  of  wood,  and  the  question  of  the  means  of  interior  communications 
by  means  of  roads,  streams,  rivers,  and  canals.’  The  cheap  and  rapid  communication  of 
railways  is  what  so  bulky  an  article  requires  ;  and  the  only  point  to  consider  is,  whether  it 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  wait  until  this  country  can  make  it,  or  import  it  from  Great 
Britain.  The  manufacture  of  the  heavy-edge  rail  calls  for  such  a  large  outlay  of  capital, 
so  much  more  experience  and  manipulation,  than  any  other  species  of  fabrication,  that  it 
would  retard  the  progress  of  the  country  too  seriously,  we  apprehend,  to  stand  still  till  the 
bantling  attained  maturity. 

“  It  has  been  stated  that  the  heavy-edge  rail  can  be  made  here,  in  Maryland,  for  sixty 
dollars  per  ton,  which  is  about  the  cost  of  bars  laid  down  at  the  seaboard.  It  appears,  from 
English  invoices,  the  heavy  T  rail  has  always  cost  seven  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per  ton 
more  than  the  common  bar,  and  that,  too,  where  the  manufacture  is  bromrht  to  perfection. 
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“  We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  it  can  be  made  near  the  price  of  common  bars 
here.  In  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 
the  price  now  of  the  T  rails  is  71.  10s.  per  ton,  or  thirty-six  dollars  per  ton,  to  which  add 
eight  dollars  for  freight,  insurance,  commission,  &c.,  makes  the  cost  of  importation  forty- 
four  dollars  per  ton. 

“  As  the  edge  rail  will  replace  the  fiat  bar  in  this  country,  on  2500  miles,  or  say  250,000 
tons,  the  difference  between  forty-four  dollars  and  seventy  dollars,  the  present  price,  is 
6,500,000  dollars.  The  sum  the  country  would  save,  if  the  present  duty  of  twenty-five 
dollars  per  ton  were  abolished. 

“  The  importation  of  90,000  tons  of  bar  and  pig-iron  per  annum  (comparatively  crude 
articles),  shows  that  the  country  is  not  yet  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  the  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  expensive  edge  rail;  and,  at  present,  until  the  avenues  of  transit  have  placed 
the  existing  works  in  more  complete  communication  with  the  various  markets,  wo  think  a 
high  duty  on  rails  highly  inexpedient;  besides,  the  railroads  would  not  only  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  manufacture,  by  placing  the  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  flux,  the  furnace,  the  forge, 
and  the  rolling-mill,  now  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  at  some  distance  from  each  other, 
by  giving  between  each  a  cheaper  and  easier  communication,  but  they  would  furnish  con¬ 
siderable  employment  in  the  making  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  all  kinds  of  work  connected 
with  railways.  Many  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  union  remain  undeveloped  for  want  of 
the  means  of  transportation.  Professor  Shephard,  of  Yale  college,  says,  that  in  many  parts 
of  Missouri  the  iron  ore  is  so  devoid  of  foreign  materials,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  prelim¬ 
inary  process  of  roasting,  to  dissipate  the  volatile  ingredients,  or  the  subsequent  addition 
of  large  doses  of  flux,  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  other  impurities;  aud,  that  a  mountain 
exists  there,  whose  circuit  is  two  miles,  aud  whose  elevation  is  350  feet,  consisting  of  specu¬ 
lar  iron,  so  pure  that  only  a  few  solitary  crystals  of  feldspar  can  be  discovered,  which  would 
yield  seventy  per  cent  of  pure  iron,  and  the  region  is  amply  supplied  with  charcoal. 

“  Unlike  the  precious  metals,  which,  when  once  separated  from  the  ore,  cease  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  iron,  through  its  various  transformations, 
from  the  ore  to  the  finished  utensil,  acquires  an  accession  of  value,  calls  for  additional 
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mechanical  labour,  and  gives  occupation  and  reward  to  different  avocations.  This  dormant 
treasure  lies  imbedded  to  an  inexhaustible  amount,  through  a  vastly  extended  region ;  and 
we  will  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its  richness  and  variety.  The  most  valuable — the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron — characterises  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England,  and  is  prolonged 
across  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  occurs 
abundantly  at  Winchester  and  Franconia,  in  New  Hampshire;  at  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massachusetts  to  be  smelted;  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  talc 
slate,  twenty  miles  north  of  Massachusetts;  at  llawles  and.  Bernards  town,  in  Massachusetts. 
In  New  York  it  occurs  in  the  northern  primary  district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the 
valley  of  Ausable  river.  In  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ringwood,  thick 
beds,  averaging  ten  feet  of  solid  ore,  are  seen — in  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  near  Succa- 
sunny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  Delaware  river,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania.  Its  average  thickness  is  from  five  to  twelve  feet,  and  it 
yields  sixty-five  yer  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  various  ores  arc  profusely  distributed,  besides  the  magne¬ 
tic  or  oxydulatcd  iron  ore,  the  brown  and  yellowish  argillaceous  or  hematite  ore  is  found 
principally  along  the  borders  of  the  limestone  valleys,  containing  from  forty-fivo  to  fifty- 
five  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  the  fossiliferous  ore,  from  the  variegated  shale  formation, 
containing  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  aud  the  ore  of  die  coal  region, 
similar  in  character  to  the  clay  iron-stone  of  England  and  Wales,  yielding  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  highly  useful  from  its  general  dissemination  through 
those  districts  where  the  other  ores  arc  not  encountered. 

“  Railways  would  not  only  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  by  affording  a  quick  vehicle 
of  conveyance,  but  open  now  markets  to  the  iron  master,  and  widen  consumption.  From 
the  difficulties  of  transit,  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  Clinton  and 
Essex  counties,  Now  York,  would  consider  sixty  dollars  per  ton  for  bars  a  poor  compensa¬ 
tion,  but  with  railways  would  be  able  to  compete  more  successfully  with  foreign  supplies. 
The  rolling-mill  at  Mount  Savage  owes  its  existence  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  of 
imported  iron.  So  that,  independent  of  the  considerations  attached  to  railways  as  a  means  of 
national  defence  and  a  bond  of  union,  the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturer  seem  to  de¬ 
mand  the  free  admission  of  railroad  iron.  The  two  establishments  now  in  existence  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  branch,  cannot  possibly  supply  the  demand  that  will  exist  for  this 
method  of  locomotion  and  conveyance;  for  it  appears  that  not  only  will  250,000  tons  be 
required  at  once  of  heavy  rails  to  replace  the  worn  out  flat  rails,  but  4578  miles  are  under¬ 
taken  for  railroads,  besides  those  already  in  use  throughout  the  United  States. 

“Agriculture,  into  which  the  consumption  of  iron  so  extensively  enters,  and  which  forms 
the  preponderating  interests  of  the  country,  has  sacrificed  much  to  support  the  protective 
policy,  in  the  high  jiriees  created  thereby.  The  price  of  most  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
is  at  present  depressed,  and  it  would  materially  relieve  its  burdens  if  the  duty  were  in  some 
measure  relaxed  on  all  descriptions  of  iron  ;  and  we  do  not  believe,  under  the  existing  profit¬ 
able  rates,  any  moderate  reduction  would  injure  a  single  manufactory  within  the  influence  of 
foreign  importations.  Besides,  the  quantity  which  comes  in  collision  with  foreign  iron  is 
but  a  minor  proportion  of  our  whole  production.  Of  300,000  tons  wrought  iron  made  in 
the  United  States,  only  one-third,  or  100,000  tons  is  calculated  to  reach  the  seaboard;  the 
other  two-thirds,  or  200,000  tons  being  despatched  to  the  western  markets. 

“  We  do  not  advocate  any  extravagant  or  sudden  abatement  of  duties,  but  it  is  not  just 
to  the  interests  of  the  other  states,  nor  the  large  consuming  mass,  that  any  particular  branch 
of  national  industry  should  he  protected  beyond  the  requisitions  of  government,  for  efficient 
public-service,  or  what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations;  but 
it  is  expecting  too  much  from  the  people  to  suppose  that  they  will  submit  to  a  perpetuity  of 
the  system,  when  the  temporary  and  incidental  protection  has  enabled  the  domestic  to  vie 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  his  own  market,  and  the  revenue  raised  by  this  means  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  administration.  The  effect  of  this  abatement  would  be,  that  the 
manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  his  profits  in  the  price  lest  he  should  be  undersold 
by  the  foreign  article;  and  the  consumer  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  competition.  We 
now  subjoin  the  table  before  alluded  to  : — 


Import  of  Iron  and  Steel  into  the  United  States,  from  1828-29,  to  1843-44,  inclusive,  ending  on  the  30th  of  September  of  each  Year. 


ARTICLES. 

j  1828-29  j 

|  1329-30  | 

|  1830-31  j  1831-32  |  1832-33  j 

1833-34 

|  1834-35  |  1835-36 

Tons. 

Export 

Ton.. 

Too.. 

F;Ttrt 

Tons. 

|  valu'e'l  Ton»-  ' 

Export  ] 

TOO.. 

Export  | 

Too.. 

Export  j 

Too.. 

Bar  and  bolt  iron,  rolled . 

Bar  and  bolt  iron,  hammered,  or; 

otherwise  manufactured . i 

Pig  iron . . 

Braziers*  rods,  3-IG  to  8-lb,  in-: 

Nail  and  spike  rods,  slit . 

Band,  scroll,  or  casement  rod*,; 

Old  or  scrap  iron... ., . i 

Total  iron . 1 

Total  iron  and  steel. | 

3,320 

20.489 

l)o89 

1,884,009 

G.449 

l)o*38 

1,73(1,375 

■LM2 

1,260,166 

20,387 

1.929, 493  i 
222,303 
182,559 

13,727! 

2,063 

|  28,28  ! 

3,350 

1,002*750 

2 17,668 
245,848. 

^g)o80 

24)035 

28,896 

31,784 

1,617 

dollars. 

1,187,2361 

l,742r883| 

28,410 

*2)009, j 
113 

1-20 

1/150,1 52 

116  1 

7,428 

10,609 

46,675  ' 
32,987 

3)643 

1,846 

2,131,828 

1,891,214 

325676 

21,764  S 

1,301  ^ 

28,22*  £ 

4,672,090  £ 

086,141  Q 

35,114 

1,200 

2  289*931! 

2,049.007 

|  49.8G1  2,135,728!  71,833 

^Gli^SlO 

72,’l3l 

3,348,751 

523,116, 

7&1 

74.902  : 
2,605 

’576  “8S 

,  93,342 
2,878 

36,314 

2,417,5921 

40,644 

,  2,340, 90l| 

|  51,571  (2,535,303  73.979  '3,G97,38o| 

80  289  1 

1,871,807 

78,100  | 

3,988,398 

77,597  | 

3,710,163 

HOm 

TO  * 

(Import  of  Iron  and  Steel  into  the  United  States,  &c. — continued.) 


1836-37  | 

1837-38 

|  1838-39  j 

[  1839-40 

184C 

Ml 

1B4, 

-42 

1842-43  j 

1843-44* 

ARTICLES. 

Too.. 

Export 

raT" 

|  Too.. 

tX" 

Tons. 

F;Xrt 

Tea., 

falPu°ort 

Tons. 

raC* 

Tons. 

vXe' 

Ton.-  FX:.‘ 

Bar  and  bolt  iron,  rolled . . 

.roro 

2^573*367 

36,174 

i  00.285 

r',r".a”n 

,0  o« 

!|d?07™ 

63,055 

6, ,600 

|  dollars. 

20,230 

dM7a6K 

*„non 

Bar  and  bolt  iron,  hammered,  or 
otherwise  manufactured . ; 

3!  3M 

2,017,346 

21,310 

1,166.196 

1  35„w 

2,054,094 

08  8,0 

1*689,831 

20,003 

i 

1,614,420 

103,2 

1,041,410 

450  317 

17,500  !  853,220 

Pig-iron . 

223.288 

26,050  J  349,600 

5.WI  | 

2,536  | 

218,192 

1  3,309 

354,933; 

2,469 

235, 8, W 

3.&J6 

376,075 

3,560 

296,679 

\fi‘>2 

154,638, 

3,600  I  200,360 

BS"  ,r°ds  ’  - 1  -  !6  8  - !  -  - - 

201  ' 

21,7112 

142 

10,648!  381 

27,342 

193 

I  47 789 

164 

12,343 

530 

37,767 

212 

15,369 

470  1  10,  m 

Nail  and  spike  rods,  aht . 

10 

27  |  l)*4D0 

B^"^orCbammereda:,fcriient  *"**' 

36 

55  ‘ 

o„o 

1  ,5 

886 

15 

963, 

1,161 

22 

1,023 

16 

1.012 

Old,  or  scrap  iron . 

766  ! 

1 8,391  j 

436 

7,567 

589  i 

10,161 

707 

!  15,749! 

783 

10’,537; 

685 

8,207 

169 

|  ■  4)l24 

5.770  '  1 52)  1 60 

Total  iron . 

i  99,300 

5,558,366 

72,855 

,3,549,620 

112,679 

1 3,916,787 

;  70,544 

3,812,370 

)  109,548 

4,411,215 

1  104,621 

[3,734,083 

37,071 

:  1,34 1,565 

WAli  3,1  H 1 ,499 

&teel . 

|  3,566 

'  804,817 

1,907 

2,958  |  771,809 

2,225  j 

|  528,716 

j  2,563 

i  Wwi 

J97.317 

1,334  j 

|  324,086 

■X800  ’497)331 

Total  iron  and  steel. 

102.866 

6,303,183 

74,762 

4,036,963 

115,637 

6,688.596 

72,769 

4.341,086 

mTiTT 

5,020,416 

motTsuT 

4.332,000 

39,405 

1,665,651 

102,277  3/168,833 

*  The  last  quarter  of  1844  only  estimated  io  part. 
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Statement  of  Sales  made  in  large  Quantities  in  January  and  July  of  1840  and  1841, 
respectively,  and  in  January  of  1842. 


A  R  T  1  C  I,  E  S. 

Iroo  anvils . 1 

Bar*,  common  Euglish, 

Bara,  refined  English, 

Barn,  American  refined  ..  ,.d 
Bars.  .Swedes,  hammered  .,d< 

Bars,  old  Sable  do . d 

Bjhs  ^bloomed,  American 

Boiler  plates  without  holes 

for  rivets . II 

Hoops,  from  one»half  to  three 

inches  wide  . to 

Kentledge . d< 

Mill-cranks  . 11 

Nails,  wrought  . d< 

Nails,  cut  . ih 

Nait-rods.  slit  . .....to 

Spike  rods,  rolled,  one-fourth 

and  mic-haU  inch . d< 

Pips,  according  to  the  rela¬ 
tive  proportion  of  each 

quality  in  market . . .  .dr 

Round  or  brokers*  rods  of 
three  sixteenths  to  clgbt- 
^  sixteenths,  inclusive... .  ,d( 

Sheets,  average  thickness. .  <u 
Screws,  weighing  twenty- 
^  five  pounds  and  upwards. do. 
Screws,  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  pounds,  not 

called  wood-scrcws  . d' 

Scytlies . doze 

Shovels . dr 

Slit,  for  scroll,  &c . to 

from  three-eighths  multi¬ 
plying  by  one-eighth  to 
four  multiplying  by  one- 

Spikes . Hi 

Tacks,  two  minces  and  »  half 
to  sixteen  ounces  to  the  M-. 

—  exceeding  sixteen  ounces 

to  the  M . 

Brads,  from  half  an  inch  to 

two  inches  per  M.  ..  . . 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  I4-lb 

—  exceeding  No.  14. . do 


90  to  974  dlrs. 

90  iilrs. 

90  to  9*24  dlrs. 


55  to  65  dlrs. 

11(1  to  167  dlrs. 
R  to  12  cts. 

5  to  54  cts. 
105  to  1*25  dlrs. 

107  to  139  dlrs. 


33  .to  37J  dlrs. 


100  to  144  dlrs. 
74  to  84  cts. 

C  to  9  cts. 

10  to  20  cts. 

0  to  20  cts. 

0J  to  94  cts. 
104  to  204  cts. 


874  *°  00  dlrs. 
80  to  824  dlrs. 


50  to  60  dlrs. 
5  to  04  cts. 
107  to  153  dlrs. 


00  to  1224‘dlrs. 
m  to  128  dlrs. 


100  to  130  dlrs. 


94  to  120  cilia. 


70  to  724  dlrs. 
85  to  90  dlrs. 


5  to  04  cts. 

91  to  135  dlrs. 
20  to  25  dlrs. 
7  to  12  cts. 

II  to  12  cts. 

5  to  54  cts. 
100  to  1224  cts. 

87  to  113  dlrs. 


18  to  30  cts. 
7  to  IK  dlrs. 
7  to  12  dlrs. 


0  to  9  cts. 
10  to  20  cts. 


G24  tr  65  dlrs. 
80  to  824  dlrs. 
80  U*  824  dire. 

CO  d’re. 

45  to  55  lire. 

4}  to  54  cts. 


75  to  774  dlrs. 

774  dlrs. 

80  to  824  dire. 


45  to  55  dlrs. 


87  to  113  dlrs.  87  to  113  dlrs. 


The  following-  table,  compiled  from  the  United  States*  census  of  1840,  exhibits  the  location 
of  the  Coal  Regions,  and  the  Quantity  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  produced  in 
each  State  in  1839:  — 


STATES. 

Bituminous. 

STATES. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

New  Hampshire . 1 

Rhode  Island . . 

Connecticut . . 

Pennsvlvama . | 

Maryland . 

Virginia . 

North  Curohna. . . | 

Tennessee . I 

|  Anthracite. 

**21h920 

11,620,054 

10,022*345 

Brought  forward.. .. 
Kentucky . 

Arkansas . 

**96 

22*')08,586 

3,5 13^4  09 

249^302 

Carried  forward....! 

81,0,936 

SS,SBH,.M<i 

To“1 . 

803,489 

27,596,191 

MINERALS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Quantity  of  Coal  shipped  for  the  different  Mining  Re¬ 
gions  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Trade,  together  with  the 
Annual  Amount  of  Increase  and  Consumption,  and  Quantity  remaining  over  unsold, 
and  disposed  of  on  the  line  of  the  Canal : — 


In  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Schuylkill  county,  made  in  the  early  part  of 
1 842,  sanguine  anticipations  were  indulged  of  an  entire  consumption,  during  that  year, 
of  the  coal  then  in  market.  “  But,  owing  to  the  unprecedented  warmth  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  a  large  excess  remained  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  April.  This  circumstance, 
in  connexion  with  the  derangement  of  trade  generally,  throughout  the  country,  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  the  prices  of  coal  so  low,  that,  instead  of  a  profit,  there  was  gene¬ 
rally  a  loss  sustained  by  mining.  Fair  remunerating  prices  would  be  the  result  of  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  supply.  And,  as  an  excess  is  injurious  to  the  collier,  and  a 
deficiency  prejudicial  to  the  consumer,  it  is  desirable  that  both  extremes  should  be 
avoided.” 

There  have  been  126, .'554  tons  of  coal  shipped  during  the  past  season,  from  this 
region  direct  to  New  York,  in  2243  canal  boats.  This  shows  a  very  large  increase  over  the 
shipments  of  the  previous  year,  which  only  amounted  to  78,296  tons.  This  direct  trade 
to  New  York  has  rapidly  grown  into  importance,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  trade. 

The  following  comparative  table,  from  the  Miners’  Journal,  will  show  the  quantity,  of 
coal  imported  into  this  country  from  1821  to  1842,  both  years  inclusive  ;  also,,  the  quantity 
of  bituminous  coal  mined  and  shipped  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  anthracite  coal  trade 
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of  the  United  States  for  the  same  periods.  The  importation  of  foreign  coal  is  official, 
from  the  register  of  the  Treasury  : — 


the  periods  at  which  the  Schuylkill  opened  and  closed,  from  1834  to  1842,  inclusive  : — 


YEAR  S. 

When  Opened. 

When  Clotted. 

Number  of 
Day*  Open. 

Remark*. 

.  April  G 

March  25 

March  1! 

Dccemlier  G 
November  28 
December  10 

November  28 

December  5 

November  2fl 

250 

248 

Closed  b) 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 

do, 

The  following  statistics  of  the  comparative  operations  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
coal  regions,  arc  derived  from  the  Miners'  Journal,  published  at  I’ottsvillc  : — 

“  Although  we  commenced  mining  coal  for  shipment  in  the  Schuylkill  region  in 
1825,.  five  years  later  than  the  Lehigh,  there  has  been  1,080,552  tons  more  sent  to 
market  from  this  region,  than  from  all  the  other  anthracite  regions  in  the  states,  viz. : — 

Total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  the  Schuylkill  region  since  the 

commencement  of  the  trade,  in  1825,  to  the  close  of  navigation,  1842  .  4,791,719 


Total  amount  sent  to  market  from  all  other  anthracite  regions  .  .  .  .  3,711,067 

Excess  in  favour  of  Schuylkill  region  ....  1,080,652 

“  During  the  last  year,  also,  the  Schuylkill  region  furnished  more  than  one-half  the 
anthracite  coal  sent  to  market,  as  the  following  will  show  : — 

Schuylkill  region .  540,890 

All  other  regions  .  . . 519,763 

Excess  in  favour  of  the  Schuylkill  region  .  .  21,127 


“  In  1825,  the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  only  5306  tons; 
in  1830,  it  had  increased  to  89,984  tons  ;  in  1835,  to  335,685  tons  ;  and  in  1842,  to 
540,890  tons.  At  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  there  will  be  mined,  in  1845,  over 
1,000,000  tons  ;  and,  in  1850,  1,750,000  tons. 

“  The  magnitude  of  this  trade  well  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  different  improvements  of  the  region.  Upwards  of  4,000,000  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  the  following  manner  : — 


“  There  are  thirty-one  steam-engines  in  the  county,  including  colliery  engines, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  1000  horse  power.  Twenty-three  of  these  engines  were 
manufactured  in  Schuylkill  county.  ’  - 
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“  Previous  to.  1841,  the  horse  power  was  only  350  ;  during  the  last  two  years  there 
was  an  addition  of  370  horse  power,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  720  horse  power  engaged  in 
collieries.” 

The  quantity  of  coal  received  in  Boston,  for  the  years  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840, 
1841,  and  1842,  including  all  kinds,  anthracite,  domestic,  and  foreign  bituminous,  was 
as  follows : — 


The  anthracite  coal,  in  1842,  was  received  from  the  following  places 

Philadelphia .  70°("li  I  Harrr-de-Grace  . 


The  foreign  coal,  in  1842,  was  received  from  the  following  places:— 
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Aggregate  Value  of  Produce,  and  Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  the  Mines  of  the 
United  States,  in  1840. 
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“  A  considerable  portion  of  tbc  iron  that  is  used  by  the  cupola  furnaces  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  besides  that  which  is  produced— hy-the- state.-  is  the  iron  of  New  Jersey”  and 
"other  states,  while  the  rolling-mills  of  Pittsburgh  work  large  quantities  of  blooms  from 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  The  exact  quantity  of  iron  mined  and  smelted  throughout 
the  state  has  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  returns  made  by  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in  1839,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
were  mined  in  699  townships  that  made  returns  334,131  tons,  and  adding  to  that  num¬ 
ber  the  remaining  361  townships,  according  to  the  same  ratio  of  production,  there  is  in 
the  213  furnaces  of  the  state  the  following  quantity  produced: — 


Iron  ore  mined  in  699  townships .  334,131 

Estimated  for  the  remaining  361  townships . 172,573 

Total .  506,724 


“  It  has  been,  moreover,  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  iron  yielded  by  ore  in 
the  furnace  is  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  produces  one  ton  of  metal  to 
two  and  two-thirds  of  a  ton  of  ore.  To  yield  190,000  tons  of  iron  which  is  the  estimated 
annual  product  of  the  state,  requires  506,666  tons  of  iron  ore.  In  order  to  exhibit  in  a 
tabular  form  the  amount  of  the  iron-works  throughout  the  state,  independent  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron,  and  their  influence  upon  the  measure  of  its  industry,  we  subjoin  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  to  obtain  statistical  reports  of  the  iron 
interests  of  Pennsylvania: — 


Number  and  Product  of  the  Iron  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1842. 


“The  largest  amount  of  iron  produced  is  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
Berks,  Lancaster,  York,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Columbia, 
Armstrong,  Clarion,  and  Venango,  although,  in  other  counties,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  metal  is  yielded  from  furnaces  and  forges.  There  arc  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  rolling 
mills,  steam-engine  factories,  nail  factories,  scythe  and  sickle  factories,  axe  and  edge  tool 
factories,  cutlery  factories,  factories  for  shovels,  spades,  and  forks;  gun  factories,  car,  car¬ 
riage,  and  waggon  factories,  plough  factories,  and  sheet-iron  factories.  We  here  annex, 
from  the  journal  of  the  coal  and  iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  a  table,  exhibiting 
the  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron,  based  upon  the  amount  produced  in  1842; — 
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Manufactures  of  Iron. 


dollars.  . * 


87,244  tons  made  into  bars,  additional  value  . 

.  3,489,760 

7 1 ,000  tons  castings  „  .  . 

.  .  5,000,000 

45,000  tons  rolled  iron  „  . 

.  1,937.339 

Iron  in  270  steam-engines  ,,  .  . 

.  .  700,000 

7017  tons  of  nails  „ 

253,110 

Scythes  and  sickles  „  .  . 

.  .  15,000 

Edge  tools  „ 

110,000 

Cutlery  „  .  . 

.  .  25,000 

Shovels,  spades,  and  forks  „ 

30,000 

Guns  ,, 

.  .  185,074 

Cars,  and  other  vehicles  „ 

900,000 

Ploughs,  iron  „ 

.  .  107,000 

Sheet  iron  manufactures  „ 

100,000 

Articles  made  by  blacksmiths  „  .  . 

.  .  5,000,000 

Total  . 

.  21,254,133 

CHAPTER  V. 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  FOREST  AND  TIMBER  TRADe! 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  are  still  of  great  extent, — but  the  export  of 
timber  is  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  oak  staves  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies, — and  of  fir  scantling  and  lumber,  or  beams,  rafters,  and  posts,  and  shin¬ 
gles  to  the  West  Indies.  The  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  states,  are  sup¬ 
plied  to  a  great  extent  with  fir  timber,  deals,  and  boards,  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
especially  from  Bangor,  and  from  New  Brunswick.  Since  the  time  that  high 
differential  duties  have  been  in  force  in  favour  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  of  trifling  amount. 
This  circumstance  has  not  been  injurious  to  the  United  States, — while  the  falla¬ 
cious  encouragement  given  to  the  timber  trade  of  British  America  has  been  of 
the  most  pernicious  tendency,  and  has  not  only  retarded  the  agriculture  and 
prosperity  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  North  American  timber  has, 
with  but  very  rare  exceptions,  involved  in  ruin  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
it.  The  exceptions  arc  where  large  capitalists  have  been  enabled  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  purchasing,  at  often  less  than  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  original  cost,  the 
effects  of  the  ruined  timber  merchant,  or  lumberer. 

We  have,  in  describing  the  timber  trade  generally,  remarked  that  the  Ca- 
•nadas  were  settled  with  a  population  of  more  than  250,000  independent  farmers 
before  the  timber  trade  acquired  any  importance,  that  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  all  settled  with  industrious  agriculturists, 
who  in  general  become  independent  farmers  without  having  recourse  to  the  tim¬ 
ber  trade. 
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There  are  also  circumstances  which  have  resulted  from  the  colonial  timber 
trade  of  a  very  different  character ;  there  are  facts  to  be  found  in  the  registry 
offices  for  land,  and  in  the  recorded  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  Canada, 
in  New  Brunswick,  in  Nova_  Scotia,  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  Cape 
Breton. 

These  documents  and  records  we  have  had  examined,  and  they  have  unfolded 
the  undeniable,  and  certainly  not  satisfactory,  facts;  viz.,  that  the  numerous 
mortgages  upon  the  lands  of  the  farmers,  who  had  by  agricultural  industry  be¬ 
come  generally  independent,  “and  the  mortgages  on  the  lands  of  others ;  and 
most  of  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  actions  for  debt,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  sheriff’s  sales  of  lands,  have  been  the  results  of  the  farmers  and  other 
possessors  of  land  engaging  in  the  protected  timber  and  ship-building  trade.  We 
know  that  many  who  were  previously  in  a  state  of  independent  opulence,  and 
who  afterwards  lost  their  farms  and  property,  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  the 
allurements  held  out  by  the  timber  and  ship-building  trade.  The  few  large  houses 
which  have  accumulated  large  properties  in  the  colonial  timber  trade  consist 
scarcely  of  a  fraction  of  the  colonists,  or  of  the  truly  colonial  interests.  The 
colonial  agriculturists  who  left  their  farms  to  cut  timber,  or  to  engage  in  ship¬ 
building,  were  generally  supplied  on  credit  with  goods  and  provisions  at  high 
prices :  they  received  nominally  high  wages  for  their  labour,  but  as  they  almost 
invariably  got  into  debt,  and  were  compelled  to  mortgage  or  sell  their  farms,  it  is 
conclusive  that  the  real  wages  of  their  labour  was  below  a  remunerating  amount. 
The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  applied  their  industry  to  clearing  their  lands 
and  to  agriculture  alone,  were,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  making  sure  yearly 
gains,  transforming  their  woodlands  into  valuable  arable  and  pasturage  estates. 

Several  wood-cutters  form  what  is  termed  a  “  lumbering  party,”  composed 
of  persons  who  are  all  either  hired  by  a  master  lumberer,  who  pays  them  wages 
and  finds  them  in  provisions,  or  of  individuals  who  enter  into  an  understanding 
with  each  other,  to  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  The 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  are  generally  obtained  from  the 
merchants  on  credit  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  timber,  which  the  lumberers 
are  to  bring  down  the  rivers  the  following  summer.  The  stock  deemed  requisite 
for  a  “lumbering  party,”  consists  of  axes,  a  cross-cut  saw,  cooking  utensils,  a 
cask  of  rum, .tobacco  and  pipes;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  biscuit,  pork,  beef,  and 
fish,  peas  and  pearl  barley  for  soup,  with  a  cask  of  molasses  to  sweeten  a  decoc¬ 
tion  usually  made  of  shrubs,  or  of  the  tops  of  the  hemlock  tree,  and  taken  as  tea. 
Two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen,  w;!h  sufficient  hay  to  feed  them,  are  also  required  to 
haul  the  timber  out  of  the  Wvods.* 

When  thus  prepared,  these  people  proceed  up  the  rivers,  with  the  provisions, 

*  The  quantity  of  stock  is,  of  course,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  nuniher  who  compose  the 
party.  Some  of  the  Canada  lumberers  carry  an  enormous  stock  to  the  woods. 
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&c.,  to  the  place  fixed  on  for  their  winter  establishment,  which  is  selected  as  near 
a  stream  of  water  as  possible.'  They  commence  by  clearing  away  a  few  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  building  a  chanty,  or  camp  of  round  logs,  the  walls  of 
which  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  birch 
bark,  or  boards.  A  pit  is  dug  under  the  camp  to  preserve  any  thing  liable  to 
injury  from  the  frost. 

The  fire  is  either  in  the  middle  or  at  onepend ;  the  smoke  goes  out  through 
the  roof;  hay,  straw,  or  fir-branches,  are  spread  across  or  along  the  whole  length 
of  this  habitation,  on  which  they  all  lie  down  together  at  night  to  sleep,  with 
their  feet  next  the  fire. 

When  the  fire  gets  low,  he  who  first  awakes,  or  feels  cold,  springs  up,  and 
throws  on  five  or  six  billets,  and  in  this  way  they  manage  to  have  a  large  fire  all 
night. 

One  person  is  hired  as  cook,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a  breakfast  ready  before 
daylight;  at  which  time  all  the  party  rise,  when  each  takes  his  “morning/'  or 
the  indispensable  dram  of  raw  spirits,  immediately  before  breakfast.  This  meal 
consists  of  bread,  or  occasionally  potatoes,  with  boiled  beef,  pork,  or  fisb,  and  tea 
sweetened  with  molasses ;  dinner  is  usually  the  same,  with  pea-soup  in  place  of 
tea;  and  the  supper  resembles  breakfast.  These  men  are  enormous  eaters;  and 
they  also  drink  great  quantities  of  rum,  which  they  scarcely  ever  dilute.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  breakfast,  they  divide  into  three  gangs ;  one  of  which  cuts  down  the 
trees,  another  hews  them,  and  the  third  is  employed  with  the  oxen  in  hauling 
the  timber,  either  to  one  general  road  leading  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream, 
or  at  once  to  the  stream  itself  ■  fallen  trees,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  oxen  arc  cut  away  with  an  axe. 

The  whole  winter  is  thus  spent  in  unremitting  labour.  The  snow  covers  the 
ground  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  setting  in  of  winter  until  April;  and,  in 
the  middle  of  fir  forests,  often  till  the  middle  of  May.  When  the  snow  begins  to 
dissolve  in  April,  the  rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  the  lumberer’s  phrase,  the 
“freshets  come  down.”  At  this  time,  all  the  timber  cut  during  winter  is  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  floated  down  until  the  river  becomes  sufficiently  wide  to  make 
the  whole  into  one  or  more  rafts. 

The  construction  of  the  vast  masses  of  timber  floated  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  other  great  rivers  of  America,  is  nearly  on  all  occasions  similar,  but  ,{x>und 
proportionably  stronger  together,  as  the  rafts  increase  in  size.  The  raftsmen 
commence  by  floating  twenty  or  more  pieces  of  timber  alongside  each  other,  with 
the  ends  to  form  the  fore-part  of  the  raft  brought  in  a  line,  and  then  bound  close 
together  by  logs  placed  across  these,  and  by  binding  one  log  to  another  with 
poles  fastened  down  with  withes  plugged  firmly  into  holes  bored  in  the  logs  for 
the  purpose.  The  size  of  the  raft  is  increased,  in  this  manner  by  adding  pieces  of 
timber,  one  after  another,  with  their  unequal  lengths  crossing  the  joints,  until  the 
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whole  lot  of  timber  to  be  rafted  is  joined  together,  in  one  flat  mass,  on  the  river. 
The  water  at  this  period,  is  exceedingly  cold ;  yet,  for  weeks  together,  the  lum¬ 
berers  are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  month  and  a 
half,  from  the  time  that  floating  the  timber  down  the  streams  commences,  until 
the  rafts  are  delivered  to  the  merchants. 

No  course  of  life  can  undermine  the  constitution  more  than  that  of  a  lumberer 
and  raftsman.  The  winter,  snow  and  frost,  although  severe,  are  nothing  to  endure 
in  comparison  to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  snow-water  of  the  freshets,  in  which 
the  lumberer  is,  day  after  day,  wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  often  immersed  from 
head  to  foot.  The  very  vitals  are  thus  chilled  and  sapped ;  the  intense  heat  of 
the  summer  sun,  a  transition  which  almost  immediately  follows,  must  further 
weaken  and' reduce  the  whole  frame,  and  premature  old  age  is  the  inevitable  fate 
of  a  lumberer.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  toils  of  such  a  pursuit,  those  who 
once  adopt  the  life  of  a  lumberer  prefer  it  to  any  other.  They  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  independent,  in  their  own  way,  as  the  Indians. 

After  selling  and  delivering  up  their  rafts,  they  pass  some  weeks  in  idle  in¬ 
dulgence,  drinking,  smoking,  and  dashing  off  in  a  long  coat,  flashy  w'aistcoat  and 
trousers,  Wellington  or  Hessian  boots,  a  handkerchief  of  many  colours  round  the 
neck,  a  watch  with  a  long  tinsel  chain  and  numberless  brass  seals,  and  an  umbrella. 
Before  winter  they  turn  again  to  the  woodsj  and  resume  the  laborious  pursuits  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  lumberers  and  raftsmen,  in 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  are  from  the  United  States.  Many  young  men,  of 
steady  habits,  in  our  colonies,  join  the  lumbering  parties  for  two  or  three  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money ;  and,  after  saving  their  earnings, 
purchase  lands,  on  which  they  live  very  comfortably,  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
by  cutting  down  the  timber  trees  for  market. 

We  have,  in  describing  New  Hampshire,  given  some  account  of  its  early 
timber  trade.  Forests  of  various  kinds  of  timber  abound  in  Maine,  especially  in 
the  recently  ceded  territory,  and  in  the  north  and  western  frontiers  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolines — Kentucky, 
Michigan,  and  other  States.  These  we  have  described  in  the  detailed  accounts 
of  each  state. 

The  following  table  is  condensed  from  the  Official  Returns  made  by  Congress 
for  1840  i 
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Lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  stores  (such  as  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin), 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  skins  and  furs,  ginseng,  and  oak  bark,  and  other  dyes, 
constitute  what  are  usually  called  the  products  of  the  American  forest.  The 
term  lumber  comprises  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  timber  for  masts,  spars,  and 
buildings,  and  those  of  minor  importance,  as  staves  and  heading,  hoops  and 
poles.  In  1770,  the  official  value  of  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  exported 
from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  154,637/.  sterling,  or  686,588  dollars. 
From  1803  to  1807,  the  annual  average  value  exceeded  2,500,000  dollars  ;  and, 
from  1820  to  1830,  it  declined  to  about  1,784,000  dollars.  Naval  stores  have 
long  been  an  object  with  the  Americans,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for 
exportation.  Before  they  were  produced  in  her  North  American  possessions, 
England  obtained  her  naval  stores  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  principally, 
from  the  pitch  and  tar  company  of  Sweden. 

About  the  year  1703,  this  company  attempted  to  create  a  high  monopoly  price 
for  tar,  and  other  naval  articles,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  except  in  the 
ships  of  the  company. 

This  attempt  induced  Great  Britain  to  grant,  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Anne,  a 
bounty  of  4/.  per  ton  on  the  importation  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  of  31.  per  ton  on 
the  importation  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  from  the  American  colonies. 

In  1770,  the  value  of  naval  articles  exported,  from  the  American  plantations, 
amounted  to  about  34,693/.  sterling.  In  1761,  a  society,  instituted  in  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  offered  large  premiums 
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to  those  who  should  import  the  greatest  quantity  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  the 
North  American  colonies.  Treatises,  giving  directions  as  to  the  mode  of  making 
them,  were,  about  the  same  time,  distributed  among  the  colonists.  In  1770, 
the  value  of  these  articles,  exported  from  North  America,  was  estimated  at 
64,660/.  9s.  2d.  sterling. 

Furs  and  skins  have  always  constituted  a  portion  of  American  exports. 
In  17/0,  the  official  value  of  furs  exported,  from  all  the  North  American 
colonies,  including  Canada,  was  149,224/.  14s.  Sr/,  sterling.  From  1791  to 
1S03,  the  annual  average  value  was  about  300,000  dollars.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  furs  exported  from  the  United  States  were  brought  from 
Canada.  Ginseng,  a  root  highly  valued  in  China,  has  long  been  known  in 
North  America,  and  has  become  an  export  of  considerable  value.  Oak  and  other 
bark  and  wood,  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  have  also  becom  articles  of  export,  of 
some  value. 


For  exports  of  the  products  of  the  forests,  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  dominions, 
see  Navigation  and  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  hereafter. 
VOL.  ill.  3  K 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

AGRICULTURE  AM)  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  agriculture  of  tlic  United  Stales  of  America  is  as  variable  as  its  climates. 
The  following  account  of  it  we  have  grounded  on  the  best  practical  American 
authorities,  who  generally  deprecate  the  backward  and  slovenly  condition  of 
American  husbandry ;  and  upon  our  personal  observations  on  the  subject.* 

We  do  not,  however,  generally  agree  with  them,  for  we  know  many  extensive 
districts  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  far  more  ignorant 
and  careless  husbandry  prevails  than  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  the 
British' North  American  possessions.  In  giving  a  brief  statistical  account  of 
the  agriculture  of  America,  we  must  confine  our  limits,  first,  to  the  wheat  and 
other  grain-growing  countries;  second,  to  the  countries  where  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  sugar,  arc  the  staple  crops. 

Before  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  very  little  cotton  and  no  sugar-cane 
were  cultivated.  As  to  the  former  depressed  state  of  husbandry,  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement,  we  find  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  American 
writers  on  agriculture.  “  It  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  truth,”  says  Air.  Watson, 
“  that,  for  the  most  part,  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture,  at  the 
dose  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  in  a  state  of  demi-barbarism,  with  some 
solitary  exceptions.  The  labours,  I  may  say,  of  only  three  agricultural  societies 
in  America,  at  that  epoch,  conducted  by  ardent  patriots,  by  philosophers,  and 
gentlemen,  in  New  York  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  kept  alive  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  often  resulting  in  useful  and  practical  operations;  and  yet  these  measures 
did  not  reach  the.  doors  of  practical  farmers  to  any  visible  extent.  Nor  was 
their  plan  of  organisation  calculated  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  county 
or  state  should  excel  in  the  honourable  strife  of  competition  in  discoveries  and 
improvements,  in  drawing  from  the  soil  the  greatest  quantum  of  net  profits 
within  a  given  space  ;  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  land  in  an  improving  con¬ 
dition,  in  reference  to  its  native  vigour.  These  results,  and  the  renovation  of 
lands  exhausted  by  means  of  a  barbarous  course  Of  husbandry,  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  are  the  cardinal  points  now'  in  progression  in  our  old  settled  countries, 
stimulated  by  the  influence  of  agricultural  societies.  Nor  did  their  measures 
produce  any  essential  or  extensive  effects  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 

*  Washington,  considering  the  then  state  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  was  a  skilful  agriculturist 
in  America.  Livingston,  Powell,  ami  Judge  Duel,  have  been  great  benefactors.  The  reports  of 
tile  latter  —  “  American  Husbandry,”  by  Messrs.  Willis  Gaylord,  and  Luther  Tucker,  “  The 
Cultivator,”  “  The  Gencssee  l’armer,”  “  The  llook  of  the  United  States,”  “  The  Official  Returns  to 
Congress,”  Ihe  Reports  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  The  Reports  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  “The  Farmers’ Instructor,”  by  Judge  Rue],  “ The  Cultivation 
ol  Cotton,”  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  President  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina  ;  various" 
private  communications  and  personal  observations,  are  our  authorities  for  this  account  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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.  domestic  animals ;  much  less  in  exciting  to  rival  efforts  the  female  portion  of 
the  community,  in  calling  forth  the  active  energies  of  our  native  resources  in 
relation  to  household  manufactures.  The  scene  is  now  happily  reversed  in  all 
directions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance,  in  any  age  or  country,  where  a  whole 
nation  has  emerged,  in  so  short  a  period,  from  such  general  depression,  into  such 
a  rapid  change  in  the  several  branches  to  which' I  have  already  alluded  ;  in  some 
instances,  it  has  been  like  the  work  of  magic.” 

The  early  neglect  of  agriculture  is  traced  to  various  causes.  The  first  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  bays,  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  The  population  was  scattered  along  the  sea  coast,  where  enterprise  was 
directed,  as  the  readiest  means  of  employment  to  the  fisheries  and  ' navigation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  limited  to  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Agriculture  did  not  generally  attract  industry,  though  it  was  found  far  more 
certain  than  other  pursuits.  The  more  immediately  lucrative  pursuits  of  trade 
and  navigation,  were  preferred  to  the  more  enduring  labour  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and,  to  the  more  distant  time  required  to  await  its  profits,  or  casualties. 

When  we,  however,  consider  the  formidable  and  disheartening  difficulties 
that  the  wilds  of  America  have  presented,  and,  in  the  remote  districts  of  America, 
still  present  to  the  new  settler,  wc  are  not  surprised  at  the  slow,  but  at  the  com¬ 
paratively  rapid,  progress  of  agriculture. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  which  a  new  settler 
makes  in  clearing  and  cultivating  a  wood  farm,  from  the  period  lie  commences  in 
the  forests  until  he  has  reclaimed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  enable  him  to 
follow  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  is  practised  in  old  agricultural  countries. 
As  the  same  course  is,  with  little  variation,  followed  by  all  new  settlers  in  every 
part  of  America,  the  following  description,  which  we  drew  from  observation,  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  arc  about  to  emigrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  select  the  farm  among  such  vacant  lands  as  are  most 
desirable;  and,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  tenure,  the"  settler  commences  (ihe 
nearest  inhabitants  usually  assisting  him)  by  cutting  down  the  trees  on  the  site 
of  his  intended  habitation,  and  those  growing  on  the  ground  immediately  ad¬ 
joining.  This  operation  is  performed  with  the  axe,  by  cutting  a  notch  on  each 
side  of  the  tree,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  rather  more  than  half 
through  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  intended  the  tree  should  fall. 

The  trees  are  all  felled  in  the  same  direction;  and,  after  lopping  off  the 
principal  branches,  cut  into  ten  of  fifteen  feet  lengths.  On  the  spot  on  which 
his  dwelling  is  to  be  erected,  these  junks  are  all  rolled  away,  and  the  smaller 
parts  carried  off  or  burnt. 

The  habitations  which  the  new  settlers  first  erect,  are  all  nearly  in  the  same 
style,  and  constructed  in  the  rudest  manner.  Round  logs,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  without  the  least  dressing,  are  laid  horizontally  over  each  other. 
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and  notched  in  at  the  corners  to  allow  them  to  come  along  the  walls  within 
about  an  inch  of  each  other.  One  is  first  laid  on  each  side  to  begin  the  walls, 
then  one  at  each  end,  and  the  building  is  raised  in  this  manner  by  a  succession 
of  logs  crossing  and  binding  each  other  at  the  corners,  until  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  seams  are  closed  with  moss  or  clay ;  three  or  four  rafters  are  then 
raised  to  support  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  boards,  or,  with  the  rinds  of  birch 
or  spruce  trees,  hound  down  with  poles  tied  together  with  withes.  A  wooden 
frame  work,  placed  on  a  foundation  of  stone,  roughly  dressed,  is  raised  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  leading  through  the  roof  with  its  sides  closed  up  witli 
clay  and  straw  kneaded  together,  forms  the  chimney.  A  space  large  enough  for 
a  door,  and  another  for  a  window,  is  then  cut  through  the  walls ;  and,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cabin,  a  square  pit  or  cellar  is  dug,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  during  winter.  Over  this  pit  a  floor  of  boards,  or 
of  logs  hewn  flat  on  the  upper  side,  is  laid,  and  another  over  head  to  form  a  sort 
of  garret.  When  a  door  is  hung,  a  window-sash  with  six,  nine,  or  sometimes 
twelve  panes  of  glass  is  fixed,  a  cupboard  and  two  or  three  bed  stocks  put  up ; 
the  habitation  is  then  considered  ready  to  receive  the  new  settler  and  his  family. 
Although  such  a  dwelling  has  nothing  attractive  in  its  appearance,  unless  it  be 
its  rudeness,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  uncomfortable  a  lodgingas  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  peasantry  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
New  settlers  who  have  the  means  build  much  better  houses  at  first,  with  two  or 
more  rooms ;  but  the  majority  of  emigrants  live  for  a  few  years  in  habitations 
similar  to  the  one  here  described ;  after  which,  a  good  comfortable  house  is  built 
by  all  steady,  industrious  settlers. 

When  the  occupant  or  first  settler  of  new  land  or  forest  finds  himself  in  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances,  he  builds  what  is  styled  a  frame  house,  composed  of 
timber,  held  together  by  tenons,  mortices,  and  pins,  and  boarded,  shingled, 
and  clapboarded  on  the  outside,  and  often  painted  white,  sometimes  red. 
Houses  of  this  kind  generally  contain  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  three 
or  four  bed-rooms  on  the  same  floor.  They  are  rarely  destitute  of  good 
cellars,  which  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  almost  indispensable.  The 
farm-buildings  consist  of  a  barn,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  with 
stalls  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side,  and  a  threshing-floor  in  the  middle ; 
and  the  more  wealthy  farmers  add  a  cellar  under  the  barn,  a  part  of  which 
receives  the  manure  from  the  stalls,  and  another  part  serves  as  a  store-room 
for  roots,  &c.,  for  feeding  stock.,  What  is  called  a  corn-barn  is  likewise  very 
common,  which  is  built  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of  Indian  corn. 
The  sleepers  of  this  building  are  generally  set  up  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  smooth  stone  posts  or  pillars,  which  rats,  mice,  or  other  vermin 
cannot  ascend. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  cultivation  of  woodlands,  the  trees  which  are 
cut  down,  lopped,  and  cut  into  lengths  are,  when  the  proper  season  arrives 
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(generally  in  May),  set  on  fire,  which  consumes  all  the  branches  and  small  wood^ 
The  logs  are  then  either  piled  in  heaps  and  burnt,  or  rolled  away  for  making  a 
fence.  Those  who  can  afford  it,  use  oxen  to  haul  off  the  large  unconsumcd 
timber.  The  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  remaining  wood  is  all  black  and 
charred ;  and  working  on  it,  and  preparing  the  soil  for  seed,  is  as  disagreeable,  at 
first,  as  any  labour  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
must,  however,  employ  themselves  in  gathering  and  burning  the  rubbish,  and  in 
such  parts  of  labour  as  their  respective  strengths  adapt  them  for.  If  the  ground 
be  intended  for  grain,  it  is  generally  sown  without  tillage  over  the  surface,  and 
the'  seed  covered  in  with  a  hoe.  By  some  a  triangular  harrow,  which  shortens 
labour,  is  used  instead  of  the  hoe,  and  drawn  by  oxen.  Others  break  up  the 
earth  with  a  one-handled  plough,  the  old  Dutch  plough,  which  has  the  share  and 
coulter  locked  into  each  other,  drawn  also  by  oxen,  while  a  man  attends  with  an 
axe  to  cut  the  roots  in  its  way.  Little  regard  is  paid,  in  this  case,  to  make 
straight  furrows,  the  object  being  no  more  than  to  break  up  the  ground.  With 
such  rude  preparation,  however,  three  successive  good  crops  are  raised  on  fertile 
uplands  without  any  manure;  intervale  lands,  being  fertilised  by  irrigation,  never 
require  any.  Potatoes  are  planted  (in  new  lands)  in  round  hollows,  scooped  with 
the  hoe  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  about  forty  in  circumference,  in  which  three 
or  five  sets  are  planted  and  covered  over  with  a  hoe.  Indian  corn,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers,  peas,  and  beans,  are  cultivated  in  new  lands,  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes.  Grain  of  all  kinds,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  and  grass  seeds,  are  sown  oyer 
the  surface,  and  covered  by  means  of  a  hoe,  rake,  or  triangular  harrow;  wheat 
is  usually  sown  on  the  same  ground  the  year  after  potatoes,  without  any  tillage, 
but  merely  covering  the  seed  with  a  ‘rake  or  harrow,  and  followed  the  third  year 
by  oats.  Some  farmers,  and  it  is  certainly  a  prudent  plan,  sow  timothy  and 
clover  seed  the  second  year,  along  with  the  wheat,  and  afterwards  let  the  ground 
remain  under  grass,  until  the  stumps  of  the  trees  can  be  easily  got  out,  which  usually 
requires  three  or  four  jrears;  With  a  little  additional  labour,  these  obstructions 
to  ploughing  might  be  removed  the  second  year,  and  there  appears  little  difficulty 
in  constructing  a  machine  on  the  lever  principle,  that  would  readily  remove 
them  at  once.  The  roots  of  beech,  birch,  and  spruce,  decay  the  soonest :  those 
of  pine  and  hemlock  seem  to  require  an  age.  After  the  stumps  arc  removed 
from  the  soil,  and  those  small  natural  hillocks  called  cradle  hills,  caused  by  the 
ground  swelling  near  the  roots  of  trees  in  consequence  of  their  growth,  are 
levelled,  the  plough  may  always  be  used,  and  the  system  of  husbandry  followed 
that  is  most  approved  of  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  foregoing  remarks  we 
drew  up,  from  our  observations  on  husbandry,  in  the  counties  north  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  following  extracts  on  the  subject  of  clearing  lands  is  extracted  from 
observations  by  Samuel  Preston,  of  Stockport,  Pennsylvania,  a  very  observing 
cultivator.  Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear  land,  Mr.  Preston  advises, — “1st. 
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Take  a  view  of  all  large  trees,  and  see  which  way  they  may  be  felled  for  the 
greatest  number  of  small  trees  to  be  felled  alongside  or  on  them.  After  felling 
the  large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs  ;  but  all  such  as  are  felled  near  them 
should  be  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and  pile  about  the  large 
trees,  by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly  all  burned  up,  without  cutting  into 
lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team  to  draw  them  together.  2ndly.  Fell  all 
the  other  trees  parallel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable  lengths,  that  they  may  be 
readily  rolled  together  without  a  team,  always  cutting  the  largest  trees  first,  that 
the  smallest  may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the  fires.  3rdly.  On  hill  sides, 
fell  the  timber  in  a  level  direction ;  then  the  logs  will  roh  together  but  if  the 
trees  are  felled  down  hill,  all  the  logs  must  be  turned  round  before  they  can  be 
rolled,  and  there  will  be  stumps  in  the  way.  4thly.  By  following  these  direc¬ 
tions,  two  men  may  readily  heap  and  burn  most  of  the  timber  without  requiring 
any  team ;  and  perhaps  the  brands  and  the  remains  of  the  log  heaps  may  all  be 
wanted  to  burn  up  the  old  fallen  trees.  After  proceeding  as  directed,  the 
ground  would  be  clear  for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  the  heaps 
where  they  may  be  wanted  round  the  old  logs.  Never  attempt  either  to  chop  or 
draw  a  large  log,  until  the  size  and  weight  are  reduced  by  fire.  The  more  fire- 
heaps  there  arc  made  on  the  clearing  the  better,  particularly  about  the  old  logs,, 
where  there  is  rotten  wood. 

“  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  fell  the  timber,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on 
the  season’s  being  wet  or  dry.  Most  people  prefer  having  it  felled  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  leaves  are  of  full  size.  Then,  by  spreading  the  leaves  and 
brush  over  the  ground  (for  they  should  not  be  heaped),  if  there  should  be  a  very 
dry  time  the  next  May,  fire  may  be  turned  through  it,  and  will  burn  the  leaves, 
limbs,  and  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very  good  crop  of  Indian  corn  and  pump¬ 
kins  may  be  raised  among  the  logs  by  hoeing.  After  these  crops  come  off,  the 
land  may  be  cleared  and  sowed  late  with  rye  a’nd  timothy  grass,  or  with  oats  and 
timothy  in  the  spring.  If  what  is  called  a  good  burn  cannot  be  had  in  May,  keep 
the  fire  out  until  some  very  dry  time  in  July  or  August ;  then  clear  off  the  land, 
and  sow  wheat  or  rye  and  timothy,  harrowing  several  times,  both  before  and 
after  sowing ;  for,  after  the  fire  has  been  over  the  ground,  the  sod  of  timothy 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  other  crops  will  admit,  to  prevent  briers, 
alders,  fire-cherries,  &c.,  from  springing  up  from  such  seeds  as  were  not  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  fire. 

“  The  timothy  should  stand  four  or  five  years,  cither  for  mowing  or  pasture, 
until  the  small  roots  of  the  forest  trees  .arc  rotten ;  then  it  may  be  ploughed ;  and 
the  best  mode  which  I  have  observed,  is  to  plough  it  very  shallow  in  the  autumn ; 
in  the  spring,  cross-plough  it  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and  it  will  produce  a  first- 
rate  crop  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  the  largest  and  best 
crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  be  in  order  to  cultivate  with  any  kinds  of 
grain,  or  to  lay  down  again  with  grass.  These  directions  are  to  be  understood  as 
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applying  to  what  arc  generally  called  beech  lands,  and  the  chopping  may  be  done 
any  time  in  the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut  low  stumps,  as  the 
leaves  are  then  on  the  ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread  abroad,  I  have 

- known  such  winter  choppings  to  burn  as  well  in  a  dry  time  in  August,  as  that 

which  had  been  cut  the  summer  before.” — Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Wherever  a  settlement  is  formed  .amidst  the  woodlands,  and  some  progress 
is  made  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  begins  gradually  to  develop 
the  usual  features  of  an  American  village.  First,  a  saw  mill,  a  grist  mill,  and  a 
blacksmith’s  shop  appear ;  then  a  school  house,  and  a  place  of  worship ;  and  in 
a  little  time  the  village  doctor,  and  pedlar  with  his  wares,  introduce  themselves. 

A  saw  mill,  of  itself,  soon  forms  a  settlement,  for,  attached  to  it,  must  be  a 
blacksmith’s  forge,  dwellings  for  carpenters,  millwrights,  and  labourers,  stables 
and  ox  houses.  A  shop  and  tavern  arc  also  sure  to  spring  up  close  to  it;  tailors 
and  shoemakers  are  also  required. 

In  adverting  to  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  agricultural  im¬ 
provements  in  the  United  States,  the  following  remarks  occur  in  a  very  useful 
work,  lately  published  on  American  husbandry,*  “  Coming,  as  the  first  colonists 
did,  direct  from  the  British  Isles,  and  the  intercourse  with  that  country  having 
continued,  with  only  two  slight  interruptions,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  our  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  should  be  in  a  great 
degree  fashioned  by  those  of  the  fatherland.  This  is  easily  observable  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  and  our  law's,  and  not  less  strikingly  so  in  our  agriculture.  With  some  few 
modifications,  then,  such  as  may^e  traced  to  climate  or  the  different  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  two  countries,  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  may  be  said  to 
resemble  that  of  England  very  closely.” 

The  above  remark  is  the  more  strictly  true  as  relating  to  the  Atlantic  States 
north  of  Carolina,  to  part  of  Vermont,  and  the  portions  of  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  We  could  apply  them  also  to  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New'  Brunswick,  Upper  Canada,  parts  of 
Low'er  Canada,  and  especially*to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  authors  of  the  work  here  quoted  on  American  husbandry,  proceed : — 

“  The  question  lias  been  not  unfrequently  asked,  How  far  are  farmers  in  the  United 
States  justified  in  following  the  example  and  practices  of  British  agriculturists  ?  This  ques¬ 
tion  assumes  an  importance  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  were  itbiot  a  fact  that  we  look 
with  great  interest  to  the  results  of  agriculture  in  that  country  ;  that  most  of  our  standard 
agricultural  works  are  from  that  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  that  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
England  are  such  as  to  render  that  island  a  great  theatre  of  experiments ;  and  that  the 
arts  and  the  sciences  which  can  bo  brought  to  bear  on  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  far 
more  extensively  diffused  and  better  understood  there  than  here.  Having  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  descent,  the  influence  of  England  is  felt  in  every  department  of  our  social  condition; 
in  our  religion,  literature,  and  laws ;  and,  perhaps,  is  as  potent  as  anywhere  in  the  usages 
and  practices  that  belong  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  In  our  implements  used  on  the 
farm,  we  copy  from  English  models ;  in  improving  our  breeds  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle, 
we  look  to  stock  imported  from  England  ;  in  our  horticulture  and  floriculture  we  follow  tho 

*  “  American  Husbandry,”  by  Willis  Gaylor  and  George  Tucker,  New  York. 
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example  of  English  planters  and  gardeners  ;  and  in  our  fanning  operations,  in  culture,  and 
in  the  selection  of  grains,  the  influence  of  that  country  is  paramount.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  safely  follow  such  an  example,  and  in  what  respects  we 
ought  to  deviate,  or  wlieh  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so. 

“  To  determine  this  question  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
position  of  the  two  countries,  so  far  as  regards  climate,  soil,  and  population,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  plants  and  the  prices  of  labour.  In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  correct 
position,  that  the  difference  between  the  soils  of  the  two  countries  is  not  of  a  kind  to  render 
any  difference  of  culture  important. 

“  To  the  turnip  may  be  traced  the  great  improvements  made  in  raising  cattle  and  sheep 
in  Britain,  as  the  vast  amount  of  food  thus  produced  from  an  acre  enables  the  cultivator  to 
enlarge  liis^flScl&Vr  herds  to  any  desirable  extent,  and,  by  rapid  or  comparative  feeding,  to 
exhibit  their  several  qualities.  In  this  country  we  have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  the  root-cwp, — Public=spirited  and  intelligent  farmers  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  their  fellow-tillers  of  the  soil,  but  deep-rented  prejudices,  and  a 
dread  of  innovation,  have  in  most  instances  ipade  the  effort  up-hill  work,  and,  ns  yet,  pro¬ 
ductive  of  comparatively  little  effect.  Still  the  ice  has  been  broken  ;;  an  impression — a 
favourable  one,  we  believe — has  been  made  on  public  sentiment ;  and  ’when  we  remember 
that  a  long  series  of  years  was  necessary  to  place  the  root-culture  on  a  firm  foundation  in 
England,  we  see  no  reason  to  despair  of  a  like  triumph  over  incorrect  notions  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  similar  benefits  here. 

“  Population,  by  justifying,  or,  rather,  compelling  English  farmers  to  adopt  peculiar 
systems  of  farming,  nmy  be  said  to  create  a  wider  difference  between  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  countries  than  any  arising  from  the  soil. 

“  But  it  is  to  climate  that  the  principal  points  of  difference  in  the.  agriculture  of  the 
two  countries  must  be  traced ;  and  this  is  what  should  be  kept  most  distinctly  in  view 
when  comparisons  between  English  agriculture  and  our  own  are  instituted.  England, 
though  in  the  latitude,  and  most  of  it  north  of  Quebec,  has  a  milder  climate  than  our 
middle  states  ;  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  adapting  the  agriculture  of  that 
country  to  this.  In  the  United  States  (we  speak  particularly  now  of  the  northern  and 
middle  states,  as  it  is  these  that  are  more  influenced  by  English  agriculture  than  the 
south),  the  summers  arc  much  hotter  and  the  winters  much  colder  than  in  England  : 
hence  some  plants  that  require  a  great  degree  of  heat  will  succeed  better  here  than  there ; 
while  many  plants  will  bear  the  winters  of  England  in  the  open  air,  that  perish  when  ex¬ 
posed  without  protection  to  the  intense  cold  of  our  winter  months.  A  great  number  of 
thermometrical  observations  show  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  three  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  in  England,  is  about  37  deg.,  42  deg.,  and  47  deg.,  and 
that  of  the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  about  63  deg.,  66  deg.,  and  65  deg. 
The  average  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperature  per  month  will  not 
exceed  more  than  6  deg.  or  8  deg.,  those  sudden  and  extreme  changes  to  which  our 
climate  is  subject  being  unknown  there.  In  the  valley  of  the  Genessee,  near  Lake  Ontario, 
the  average  for  the  three  winter  months  gives  about  24  deg.,  26  deg.,  and  36  deg.,  and 
for  the  three  summer  months,  71  dog.,  73  deg.,  and  72  deg. ;  the  mean  average  of  several 
years  is  49  deg.,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  about  100  deg.  In  this  country  we 
have  changes  of  from  30  deg.  to  40  deg.  in  twenty-four  hours :  there  the  greatest  rarely 
exceeds  6  deg.  dr  8  deg.  There,  also,  the  thermometer  seldom  descends  but  a  few  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  while  here  it  i3  below  for  weeks  or  months  together.  Indeed,  it 
is  probable  that,  in  the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  thermometer  falls  below  zero 
as  often  as  it  does  in  England  below  32  deg. 

“  This  statement  will  show  that  there  must  be  a  material  difference  between  the  agri¬ 
cultural  operations  proper  to  two  countries  so  situated,  as  far  as  those  operations  can  be 
affected  by  climate.  To  give  a  single  instance  :  Indian  com,  it  is  ascertained,  cannot  be 
grown  in  any  country  where  the  thermometer  for  more  than  one  month  is  not  above  70  deg. ; 
and  that  in  a  temperature  of  75  deg.,  or  80  deg.,  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  com  into  Great  Britain, 
it  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  It  is  not  killed  with  the  frost  there  as  here ;  but  the 
degree  of  heat  will  not  bring  it  to  maturity  during  the  summer  mouths.  Mr.  Cobbett  was 
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confident  he  should  succeed,  and  did  grow  some  tolerable  crops  of  early  Canadian  ;  but, 
like  some  trees  which  flourish  and  mature  their  seeds  here,  but  will  not  ripen  in  England, 
the  corn  would  not  in  all  cases  mature  so  as  to  vegetate,  and,  in  spite  of  his  boastings,  he 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  culture.  On  the  contrary,  wheat  is  a  crop  that  requires  a 
lower  temperature  than  maize,  and  is  not  adapted  to  a  hot,  dry'diniate.  Great  J3ritain  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  best  wheat  countries  on  the  globe,  and,  perhaps,  produces,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  land  in  tillage,  a  greater  amount  than  any  other.  The  low  temperature  and 
moist  climate  of  England  is  found  to  agree  with  this  plant  perfectly.  Scotland  is  too  cold; 
but  no  part  of  the  island  is  too  hot,  as  is  the  ease  with  a  considerable  portion  of  our  southern 
states. 

“  To  this  difference  of  climate  must  be  attributed  the  difficulty  we  have  found  in  the 
United  States  in  growing  hedges  from  such  shrubs  or  trees  as  are  used  in  England  for  this 
purpose.  From  witnessing  their  excellent  effect  and  beautiful  appearance  there,  it  was  per¬ 
fectly  natural  that  we  should  adopt  the  same  plants  for  the  same  object  here  ;  but,  after  the 
repeated  and  persevering  efforts  of  fifty  years,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  are  five 
miles  of  tolerable  hedge,  from  imported  varieties  of  thorn  or  hollv  plants,  in  the  United 
States.  The  difference  between  the  moist,  temperate,  and  equable  climate  of  England 
and  the  hot,  dry,  variable  climate  of  this  country,  seems  to  have  been  overlooked ;  when  a 
recollection  of  this  fact  would  have  convinced  any  one  acquainted  with  the  physiology  of 
plants  that  our  seasons  must  be  fatal  to  English  hedges.  Whether  there  are  any  of  our 
native  plants  that  will  supply  this  desideratum,  remains  to  be  seen. 

“  The  worst  effect  which  our  variable  climate  and  intense  cold  have  on  our  agriculture, 
when  compared  with  that  of  England,  is  their  influence  on  our  wheat  crop.  The  heaving 
out  of  the  roots  of  wheat  and  clover  plants  by  the  expansion  of  frost,  and  which  is  here  the 
most  fatal  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  surface  thaws  by  day  and  freezes  by  night,  is 
something  which  agriculturists  in  that  country  are  rarely  called  to  guard  against,  and 
which,  of  course,  never  enters  into  their  calculations  in  the  preparation  of  their  soil.  Here 
it  is  advisable,  in  all  cases,  to  guard  against  the  evil  by  such  a  system  of  ploughing  and 
manuring  as  shall  most  effectually  obviate  the  danger  arising  from  this  source. 

“  The  causes  which,  in  our  opinion,  have  tended  more  than  any  others  to  depress  agri¬ 
culture,  and  prevent  its  receiving  the  attention  it  demands,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  profits 
which  should  reward  the  labourer,  are  the  following :  First,  a  want  of  respect  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  for  their  own  profession.  There  is  a  feeling  in  certain  portions  of  the 
community  (principally  among  those  who  have  done  nothing  to  increase  the  productive 
capital  of  "the  couni  ry  themselves,  and  who  may  be  termed  the  drones  of  the  social  compact), 
that  personal  labour  is  disgraceful,  and  that  tile  cultivator. of  the  soil  is  little  better  than  a 
slave.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  feeling  may  be  said  to  be  promoted  and  perpetuated 
by  the  conduct  of  farmers  themselves.  There  are  too  many  men  among  us — men  who 
have  good  farms,  and  who  might  employ  their  sons  upon  them,  with  the  certainty  that 
honourable  competence  would  be  the  result — who  prefer  to  see  them  exposed  to  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  and  uncertainties  of  mercantile  life,  or  involved  in  the  temptations  and  perplexities  of 
professional  life,  rather  than  honest,  high-minded,  intelligent  cultivators  of  the  soil.  For 
this  evil,  and  it  is  a  serious  one,  the  remedy  is  with  the  farmer.  Iiis  sons  should  be  well 
educated ;  but  they  should  be  taught  to  feel,  what  in  fact  is  the  case,  that  in  the  actual 
dignity  and  usefulness  of  their  profession,  the  farmer  has  few  equals  and  no  superior.* 


*  The  following  extract,  written  some  years  ago,  will  show  that  the  evil  complained  of  was  not 
confined  to  the  United  States  s — 

“  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  Nova  Scotia  was  long  neglected  for  other  pursuits  ;  it  was 
even  considered  as  disreputable,  as  if  a  portion  of  that  spirit  had  been  transplanted  to  the  co¬ 
lony,  which  in  Europe,  during  the  feudal  times,  viewed  husbandry  as  a  degraded  employment,  in 
which  villains  or  slaves  should  alone  be  engaged.  A  ridiculous  pride  certainly  prevailed  for  a 
long  time,  and  still,  in  some  measure,  exists  in  America,  which  showed  itself  by  bolding  rural 
labour  in  contempt.  This  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  poverty  among  the  old  settlers,  who, 
when  any  other  employment  offered,  generally  escaped  from  the  occupation  of  husbandry. 

“  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  England,  where  such  opinions  will  be  laughed  at,  the  petty  shop¬ 
keeper,  who  retailed  rum,  sugar,  and  tea ;  the  pedlar  who  carried  about  tape,  thread,  needles,  and 
pins ;  the  keeper  of  a  common  tavern,  or  dram-shop ;  the  constables  who  served  the  writs  or 
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“  The  second  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  in  the  United  States  is  the  inat¬ 
tention  of  farmers  in  selecting  the  hest  breeds  of  animals  for  their  yards,  and  the  best  seeds 
for  planting.  T»  these  two  respects  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  improvement ;  and  the 
necessity  of  entering  at  once  upon  a  course  of  reform  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon 
our  cultivators. 

“  Another,  and  third  cause  of  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  is  the  too  general  want  of 
knowledge  among  farmers  of  the  scientific  principles  which  govern  it.” 

We  have,  in  the  account  of  each  state,  territory,  and  district  of  the  United 
States,  described  the  soil  of  each.  In  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  all, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  class  the  whole  country  in  regions,  with  regard  to  the 
soil  and  its  productions. 

Th a  first  of  these  regions  comprise  the  six  New  England  states;  the  second. 
New  York,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  states ;  the  third,  the  northern  Western 
states ;  the  fourth,  the  Atlantic,  or  cotton  and  rice  growing  states ;  the  fifth, 
the  lower  and  southern  Mississippi,  or  cotton  and  sugar  growing  states.  With 
respect  to  the  fertility  and  products  of  these  regions,  the  following  extracts,  from 
an  article  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  in  “  Hunt’s  Magazine,”  are 
interesting : — 

“  Taking  the  six  states  of  New  England,  which  are  limited  in  their  territory,  we  find, 
that  although  the  soil  is  of  primitive  formation,  and  much  broken  by  hills  and  ledges  of 
rocks,  the  common  grains,  such  as  rye,  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  anu 'most  of  the  garden 
vegetables,  are  produced  upon  its  hill-sides  and  in  its  valleys  to  a  considerable  extent, 
which  may  he  much  increased  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  although  a  large  portion  of 
its  surplus  population  is  annually  drained  off  to  the  more  productive  lands  of  the  new  states 
of  the  west.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  however,  has  exceeded  all  other  of  the  New 
England  states,  in  a  better  form  of  husbandry.  There,  not  only  has  greater  attention  been 
paid  to  this  interest  as  a  science,  but  the  influence  of  that  improvement  is  experienced  in 
the  greater  abundance  and  the  superiority  of  its  crops.  Passing  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
we  find  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  interest  of  agriculture  most  signally  displayed.  In 
that  wide  alluvial  soil,  stretching  away  from  the  hanks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Eric,  the  surface  of  the  territory,  throughout  nearly  its  entire  extent,  is  checkered  with 
prosperous  farms,  tilled  by  an  agricultural  population  which  is  probably  exceeded  by  that 
of  no  other  portion  of  the  country,  in  the  independence  and  solid  comfort  which  they 
enjoy — a  condition  that  is  principally  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  that 
condition,  indeed,  we  perceive  the  benefits  which  might  he  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
country,  were  this  species  of  enterprise  more  widely  extended.  The  production  of  wheat 
alone  in  this  state  yields  a  vast  revenue  to  its  producers ;  and  the  flour  which  is  poured  out 
from  its  mills,  and  the  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  and  other  products  of  stock-husbandry,  as 

summons  of  the  justice  of  peace,  and  the  cheating  horse-dealer  ;  in  short,  all  who  made  a  living 
by  scheming  or  rascality,  considered  themselves  much  more  important  persons  than  the  truly  more 
respectable,  and  assuredly  more  honest,  man  who  cultivated  his  own  lands. 

“  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  considered  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  far 
beneath  them,  that  they  only  held  the  plough  from  necessity,  as  a  degraded  employment,  while 
their  sons  skulked  from  rural  labour  to  the  woods,  or  to  seek  for  employment  on  board  of  the 
coasting  vessels the  daughters,  also,  were  ashamed  of  being  found  engaged  in  the  dairy,  or  as¬ 
sisting  in  the  occupations  of  haymaking  and  harvest.  <? 

"  Great,  however,  as  the  change  and  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  province  has  been, 
we  must  yet  consider  farming,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  rude  state. 

“  There  still  exists  a  lazy  attachment  to  the  make-shift  system — an  absence  of  neatness,  amidst 
luxuriant  vegetation.  In  short,  the  mere  means  of  living  are  too  easily  obtained  j  and,  when 
this  is  tlie  case,  the  stimulous  of  improvement  and  the  attainment  of  order  seems  to  cease.  Time, 
and  a  great  increase  of  population,  will  alone  create  an  effective  change.” — M‘ Gregor's  British 
America,  Volll. 
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well  as  grains  and  vegetables,  which  fill  the  channel  of  the  Hudson,  supply  the  wants  of 
the  villages  upon  its  banks,  and  the  great  metropolis  at  its  mouth.  Passing  towards  the 
south,  we  reach  the  territory  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  with  pains-taking  thrift 
by  Dutch  fanners,  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  wealth  to  the  state.  Arriving  in  Mary¬ 
land,  we  enter  upon  a  soil  which,  while  it  produces  most  of  the  grasses  and  grains  of  the 
north,  in  as  great  abundance  as  even  the  state  of  New  York,  yields  also  the  tobacco  ;  and, 
from  that  state,  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
we  have  a  territory  which  stretches  away  in  plain  and  valley,  inviting  the  labours  of  the 
plough,  and  giving,  in  return,  not  only. the  vegetable  products  of  the  north,  but  also  those 
great  staples,  rice,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

“  Nor  are  the  agricultural  advantages  of  tills  portion  of  our  territory,  however  great, 
equal  to  those  furnished  by  the  soil  of  the  west.  The  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  that 
domain  which  extends  from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior  to  New  Orleans,  watered  by  about 
3000  miles  of  that  great  river,  spreads  out  a  more  fertile  territory  than  that  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  globe.  The  oak-lands,  extending  through  Michigan  to  the  borders  of  the 
lakes,  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  the  deep  mould  which  stretches  from  the  southern  borders  of 
the  lakes  beyond  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  and  the  numerous  states 
organised  along  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Missouri,  from  the  rugged  cliffs  of 
Lake  Superior  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  develop  a 
field  for  agriculture  which  almost  bewilders  us  by  its  magnitude. 

“  The  relative  proportion  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  different  states,  may  be 
clearly  ascertained  from  the  census  which  has  been  ordered,  by  act  of  Congress,  to  be 
taken.  It  would  seem,  that  as  a  wheat-growing  state,  Ohio  stands  first  in  rank ;  the 
amount  of  that  product  which  it  yields  .being  about  ]  6,000,000  bushels.  The  next  in 
importance  is  Pennsylvania,  the  annual  product  of  which  is  13,000,000  bushels.  New 
York  ranks  the  third,  producing  11,000,000  bushels  ;  and  Virginia  the  fourth,  producing 
10,000,000  bushels.  The  state  of  Tennessee  has  yielded  the  largest  annual  crop  of  Indian 
corn  ;  the  product  of  that  state  being  estimated  at  42,000,000  bushels  ;  Virginia  has  pro¬ 
duced  34,000,000  bushels,  Ohio  33,000,000  bushels,  Indiana  28,000,000  bushels,  Illinois 
22,000,000  bushels,  Alabama  18,000,000  bushels,  Georgia  17,000,000  bushels,  and 
Missouri  15,000,000  bushels.  -  In  the  production  of  potatoes,  New  York  seems  to  bear  the 
palm,  having  yielded  30,999,000  bushels  ;  next  comes  Maine,  with  a  crop  of  10,000,000 
bushels  ;  and  she  is  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  with  8,000,000  bushels.  In  the  production 
of  cotton,  Mississippi  leads  the  way  with  289,000,000  lbs.  ;  Alabama  succeeds,  with 
240,000,000  lbs. ;  Georgia  follows,  with  148,000,000  lbs. ;  South  Carolina-  comes  after¬ 
wards,  with  134,000,000  lbs.  ;  Tennessee  follows,  with  1 28,000,000  lbs. ;  Louisiana  yields 
87,000,000  lbs.  ;  Arkansas  23,000,000  lbs.;  and  Virginia  1,0,000,000  lbs.  In  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  sugar,  it  would  also  appear  that  Louisiana  has  yielded  the  largest  amount,  having- 
produced  249,000,000  lbs. ;  and  New  York  comes  next,  in  the  manufacture  of  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  maple,  yielding,  as  we  are  informed,  from  her  own  forests,  70,000,000  lbs. 
In  the  production  of  swine,  Tennessee  stands  first,  having  2,795,000  ;  while  Ohio  has 
furnished  2,000,000.  In  the  production  of  wool,  also,  New  York  ranks  first ;  and  that 
state  is  soon  followed  in  successive  order  by  Ohio,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia. 
In  the  production  of  tobacco,  the  state  of  Tennessee,  also,  appears  to  rank  first,  yielding 
the  amount  of  26,000,000  lbs.,  Maryland  is  next,  with- 18,000,000  lbs.,  and  Virginia,  with 
14,000,000  lbs.,  follows.  In  the  production  of  lumber,  also,  New  York  has  exceeded  any 
other  state,  producing  that  article  to  the  value  of  3,788,000  dollars.  This  state  is  soon 
followed  by  Maine,  the  alleged  valuation  of  whose  lumber  is  1,808,000  dollars,  So,  also, 
in  the  products  of  the  orchard,  the  palm  is  given  to  New  York ;  the  value  of  this  species 
of  product  derived  from  her  soil  being  1,732,000  dollars.  In  the  products  of  the  dairy,  ■ 
New  York  is  found  at  the  head  of  the  column,  producing  from  this  source  the  value  of 
10,000,000  dollars;  and  that  state  is  soon  succeeded  by  Vermont,  which  derives,  from  the 
same  source,  the  value  of  4,892,000  dollars. 

“  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  how  certainly  the  application  of  science 
to  the  art  of  agriculture  increases  the  amount  and  value  of  its  products,  anil  a  proper 
attention  to  stock-husbandry  improves  the  breed  of  cattle,  that  more  attention  is.  not  paid 
to  the  subject  in  our  own  country.  We  hav#  annual  exhibitions  of  cattle,  called  fairs,  in 
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which,  it  must  be  granted,  that  noble  specimens  of  this  species  of  stock  are  displayed  ;  but 
little  has  been  done,  compared  with  what  ought  to  be  done,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mag¬ 
nitude  and  importance  of  our  agricultural  interest.  There  are  many  farmers,  both  at  the 
east  and  west,  who,  with  a  laudable  enterprise,  have  imported  numerous  valuable  specimens 
of  farming  stock  ;  and  we  know  that  there  are  numerous  agriculturists  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  upon  a  domain  which  we  of  the  east  are  too  apt  to  term 
a  wilderness,  who  drive  from  their  barn-yards  specimens  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  which 
would  surprise  the  less  ambitious  husbandmen  of  many  of  our  eastern  states.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  the  too  great  neglect  of  this  branch  of  our  agricultural  interest,  which  we 
denominate  stock -husbandry,  our  advance,  in  this  respect,  of  late  years,  has  been  obvious 
and  marked  ;  and  this  improvement  is  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  compare  the  quality 
of  our  sheep  and  cattle  with  those  of  the  same  general  species  which  formerly  existed  in 
our  own  country.  Liberal  and  enterprising  gentlemen,  adopting  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
from  taste  and  inclination,  and  disposed  to  spread  widely  the  benefits  of  improved  hus¬ 
bandry,  have  imported  at  their  own  expense,  from  abroad,  some  of  the  best  species  of  horses 
and  cattle.  As  early  as  1802,  the  first  importation  of  merino  sheep  into  this  country  was 
made  by  Colonel  Humphreys,  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  of 
New  York.  Several  companies  have  been  also  formed  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  have  made  it  an  important  object  to  import  from 
Europe  the  best  stock,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep:  and  the  farming  interest  of  the  country  is 
indebted  to  Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Searle,  of  Boston,  who,  in  1824,  imported  that 
beautiful  and  valuable  species  of  sheep,  the  Saxony,  into  the  cast,  it  having  been  introduced 
into  the  west  seven  years  previously  ;  and  to  Van  Rensselaer  and  Corning,  of  New  York  ; 
Rowell,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Cushing,  of  Massachusetts,  for  similar  services  ;  the  last- 
named  gentleman  having  not  only  imported  the  best  stock,  but  distributed  them  among  the 
farmers  of  his  vicinity  ;  deriving,  as  the  sole  consideration,  the  conviction  that  he  had  con¬ 
ferred  solid  advantages  upon  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  nation.  There  are  other 
individuals  who  have  performed  similar  services.” 

Great  improvements  are,  however,  making  in  the  agricultural  as  well  as  in 
the  rearing  of  live  stock,  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  tbe  Transactions  of  the  New  York  and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  to  which 
our  limit s  will  scarcely  more  than  allow  us  to  refer. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  crops  of  the  United  States  are  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  Reports  for  1843,  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  on  the  Improvements  in  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  and  the  statistical 
tables  are  all  arranged  and  condensed  from  voluminous  official  returns. 

PROGRESS  OE  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

“  The  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  though  gradual,  is  yet  steady.  The 
importance  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated. 
The  whole  country  is  more  or  less  interested  in  it,  as  it  furnishes,  besides  what  is  consumed 
at  borne,  at  least  tbrco-fourtlis  of  all  the  exports  of  tbe  Uiiited  States. — The  vast  public 
domain  of  unsold  lands,  too,  will  be  affected  by  this  progress,  and  its  value  proportionally 
advanced.  It  may  be  well  here  to  mention  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  this  improve¬ 
ment. 

“ .  Causes  of  Improvement. — The  geological  surveys  ordered  and  in  progress,  or  re¬ 
cently  completed,  in  many  of  the  states,  besides  the  other  important  benefits  thereby  con¬ 
ferred  on  those  states,  have  contributed  much  to  advance  the  science  of  husbandry. 

“  These,  in  connexion  with  the  experiments  of  agricultural  chemistry,  by  thus  directing 
tbe  attention  to  their  analysis,  are  developing  the  nature  of  the  soils  and  their  adaptation 
and  means  of  increased  production,  by  different  seeds,  products,  and  methods  of  cultivation 
and  manures,  and  so  enable  the  farmer  or  planter  to  use  the  varieties  of  liis  land  to  the 
best  advantage. 

“  The  increasing  number  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  treatises,  and  their  cheap  and 
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more  extensive  circulation  throughout  the  land,  are  also  producing  a  happy  effect.  The 
farmers  and  planters  in  the  various  sections  of  our  country  are  thus  brought  acquainted 
•with  each  other’s  operations  and  success,  and  also  with  the  methods  of  cultivation  and  rear¬ 
ing  of  stock,  &c.,  common  in  England  and  on  the  continent,  new  products  and  the  result  of 
their  trial  are  noticed,  and  the  knowledge  of  many  useful  discoveries  thus  extended.  The 
prejudice  against  ‘  book  fanning,’  as  it  has  been  termed,  which  has  so  long  proved  a  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  adoption  of  valuable  improvements  thus  suggested,  is  gradually  wearing  away ; 
and  a  happy  combination  of  science  and  practical  skill  is  thus  secured,  the  results  of  which 
are  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  apparent.  * 

“  Agricultural  societies  also  exercise  great,  influence  in  furthering  the  progress  of  agricul¬ 
tural  industry.  These  are  but  of  comparatively  recent  date,  and  their  institutions  and 
increase  in  number  and  prosperity  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  improvement  in  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  and  if  still  further  aided  by  an  efficient  board  of  agriculture,  like  what  exists  in  Great 
Britain,  they  would  no  doubt  be  yet  more  successful.  It  is  only  about  fifty  years  since  that 
board  was  there  established,  and  it  has  proved  of  extensive  benefit  to  that  active  empire. 
By  means  of  these  societies,  great  numbers  of  the  agriculturists  of  our  country  are  brought 
together,  to  compare  notes,  as  it  were,  to  observe  each  other's  success,  and  to  converse  on 
the  topics  connected  with  this  branch  of  industry.  They  examine  the  machines,  imple¬ 
ments,  animals,  and  products,  offered  for  exhibition,  and  arc  induced  to  bestow  more  care 
and  labour  in  the  selection  of  their  seeds  and  stock,  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  in 
their  tillage  and  harvesting. — Every  year  new  and  valuable  improvements  are  thus  made 
known  and  introduced,  by  which  many  are  essentially  benefited.  Premiums  also  encourage 
to  effort,  and  a  highly  salutary  incentive  is  furnished,  in  the  honour  to  be  acquired  of  suc¬ 
cessful  and  approved  farming.  A  similar  effect,  too,  results  from  the  bounties  given  by 
the  different  states  to  encourage  the  culture  of  some  particular  product.  These  have  never 
been  offered  without  a  new  impulse  being  stirred,  and  loading  to  increased  attention  to  the 
jiursuit.  Some  of  the  states  in  these  respects  are  far  in  advance  of  others,  but  almost  all  arc 
beginning  more  to  appreciate  their  true  interest,  and  seeking  to  extend  their  tine  prosperity. 

“  While  adverting  to  the  causes  of  .general  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  our 
country,  it  may  not  also  be  improper  to  allude  to  the  increased  habits  of  temperance  and 
sobriety  of  the  labourer,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  farm-house  and  farm  is  so  essentially 
benefited,  and  domestic  happiness  and  effective  strength  promoted.  A  clear  head  and  a 
vigorous  frame,  in  combination,  will  ever  be  most  successful  in  tillage,  as  in  every  branch  of 
industry.  The  lengthening  j>f  life  and  the  repair  of  health,  thus  secured,  render  many 
who  have  been  but  drones  and  mere  consumers,  also  active  and  efficient  producers,  as  well 
as  healthful  consumers.  The  amount'  added,  too,  in  the  increased  skill,  as  well  as  the 
saving  from  less  breakage  of  tools,  machinery  of  labour,  and  the  actual  effectiveness  of  such 
labourers  as  have  heretofore  been  drawn  from  the  intemperate  class,  now  reformed,  consti¬ 
tute  no  small  item  of  gain  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  No  little  damage  lias  been  thus 
sustained  in  the  ‘  inebriate’  management  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  which  is  now  avoided. 
Were  this  the  proper  place,  .some  most  interesting  deductions  might  be  made  as  to  the  phy¬ 
sical  force  and  efficiency  thus  added  to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  whole  on  agriculture,  as  a  source  of  our  national  wealth.” — Mr.  Ellsworth's  Report. 

Live  Stock.~The  horses,  horned  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep  of  the  United 
Stages,  though  still  of  inferior  breeds,  have  now  very  greatly  improved.  We 
have  no  space  to  give  any  lengthened  account  of  the  live  stock  of  America;  and 
those  who  wish  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  will  find  ample  descriptions 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  and  other  Agricultural 
Societies. 

New  York,  Virginia,.  Pennsylvania,  the  New  England  States,  Michigan,  and 
Vermont,  "and  in  time,  the  prairie  regions,  will  be  the  principal  countries 
for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  swine  of  the  western  states  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  of  late  years  for  salting,  and  especially  for  lard  oil. — 
(See  Pork  and  Lard  Oil  Trade  hereafter.)  r 
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The  breeding  of  sheep  for  their  wool  has  been  greatly  increased  and  improved. 
The  following  extract  on  the  subject  is  interesting : — 

“  From  present  experiments,  the  introduction  and  raising  of  sheep  on  the  vast  prairies 
of  the  west  are  to  he  anticipated,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  should  be  a  great 
change  in  the  territory  to  which  the  consumers  of  wool  must  look  for  much  of  their  raw 
material.  Hitherto,  the  New  England  and  middle  states  have  principally  furnished  the 
market  with  wool.  But  sheep  are  already  beginning  to  acquire  importance  in  the  view  of 
the  farmers  and  the  planters  of  the  west  and  south;  and  if  the  importation  of  1100 
merino  bucks  in  a  single  year  into  South  America  produced  such  a  change  in  their  flocks, 
why  may  not  equally  as  striking  a  result  be  effected  in  the  western  and  southern  states 
by  a  similar  introduction  there  ?  Millions  of  sheep  could  be  sustained  at  little  expense  on 
the  belt  of  the  oak  timber  land  running  through  Georgia,  seventy  miles  wide  by  150  miles 
long.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  southern  states  but  would  furnish  some  good 
section  for  the  keeping  of  flocks  on  the  up-lands.  Planters  are  now  also  actually  beginning 
to  collect  their  flocks.  The  sheep-raising  states  of  the  north  must  expect  competition. 
The  farmer  in  the  higher  and  colder  latitudes,  who  has  to  fodder  his  flock  for-  a  long 
winter,  will  certainly  feel  the  effect  of  this  new  direction  of  sheep  husbandry,  brought,  as 
he  will  be,  into  competition  with  those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  almost  perennial 
spring.  So  soon  as  the  planter  ceases  to  be  absorbed  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the 
streams  of  the  south  will  be  lined  with  mills,  and  various  operations  of  machinery.  The 
northern  and  middle  states  cannot  but  see  that  it  will  do  so.  There  are  many  locations 
south  and  west  of  the  Delaware  where  three  sheep  at  least  can  be  kept  as  cheap  as  one  cau 
on  the  confines  of  the  Canadas. 

“  Pasturage  to  almost  any  extent  covers  the  prairie  range,  and  grass  and  grain  for  a 
short  winter’s  feed  are  cut  and  reaped  by  machines  at  a  trifling  expense.  One  gentleman, 
it  is  stated,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  having  a  prairie  farm  in  Illinois  of  some 
500  acres,  purchased  2000  sheep,  which  he  placed  upon  it,  under  the  care  of  two  faithful 
shepherds.  The  sheep  were  kept  without  difficulty  in  the  best  of  health,  and  the  proprietor, 
as  the  first  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  received  GOOOlbs.  of  good  wool,  worth  thirty  cents  per  lb. 
The  transportation  from  Illinois  to  Buffalo  cost  about  one  cent  per  lb.  These  facts  are 
mentioned,  not  to  discourage  effort,  but  to  prepare  the  producer  of  wool  to  meet  the  con¬ 
dition  of  tilings  that  must  soon  take  place  in  a  state  of  general  peace  and  depression  of 
price  of  all  the  staple  products.  By  the  last  census  it  appears,  that  there  arc  in  the  United 
States  about  20,000,000  of  sheep.  It  has  been  thought  by  those  who  have  paid  attention 
to  this  subject  that  this  number  is  much  too  low  ;  and  the  supposition  lias  been  made  that 
there  are  not  less  than  34,000,000  of  sheep  in  this  whole  country,  of  which  one-fifth  are 
in  New  York.  The  safer  estimate  would  probably  be  about  25,000,000 ;  the  estimated 
value  of  which,  at  two  dollars  per  head,  would  give  50,000,000  dollars.  Three  sheep  is 
the  general  allowance  per  acre  for  winter  provender  and  summer  pasture.  The  aggregate 
quantity  of  land  necessary  is  more  than  8,330,000  acres  ;  which,  at  the  average  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  acre  (perhaps  it  would  reach  even  to  twenty  dollars),  would  be  nearly 
125,000,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  wool  produced  at  an  average  of  two  lbs.  the  fleece 
is  50,000,000  lbs.,  which,  probably,  at  the  lowest  average  price,  is  equal  to  12,000,000 
dollars.” 

The  following  are  the  live  and  dead  weights,  raised  and  fed  bv  Mr.  Raybold  at  his 
farm  near  Delaware  city.  Their  wool  was  long,  fine,  and  silky,  such  as  is  raised  for  the 
finest  worsted  stuffs. 

Live  weights  each,  251  lbs.  200  lbs.,  200  lbs.  219  lbs.,  229  lbs.  233  lbs.,  195  lbs.  219  lbs., 
209  lbs.  173  lbs,  195  lbs.  195  lbs.,  177  lbs.  2051bs.,  189  lbs.  209  lbs.,  229  lbs.  183lbs., 
193  lbs.  203  lbs.,  189  lbs. 

Dead  weights  each,  1  lG^lbs.  lloilbs.,  1241bs.  1241bs.,  1101  lbs.  UXUlbs.,  119 lbs. 
94  lbs.,  107  lbs.  105^  lbs.,  128^  lbsT  111  lbs.,  llOilbs.  98  lbs.,  130^  lbs.  1171  lbs., 
1321  lbs.  147  lbs.,  llUlbs.  130 lbs.,  118 lbs. 

The  rough  fat  weighed  37 1  lbs. 

The  following  Tabular  Statement  will  exliibit  the  Live  Stock  and  Products  of  each 
State. 
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Tables  exhibiting  the  Live  Stock,  Horticultural,  and  Agricultural  Products  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Official  Returns  made  by  the  Marshals,  in  1840. 
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The  foregoing  returns  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  bear 
the  name  of  marshals.  The  detailed  accounts  include  not  only  the  returns  of 
each  state,  but  those  of  each  county  in  each  state ;  and  also  of  the  smaller  di¬ 
visions  of  each  county,  called  townships.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  at  not  much 
expense,  be  made  out  at  least  once  in  ten  years,  and  even  for  every  five  years, 
by  taking  that  of  each  parish.  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
who  sent  me,  most  obligingly,  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  voluminous  returns  made 
by  the  marshals  of  the  United  States. 
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CULTIVATION  OF  RICE. 

“  *  Landgrave  Thomas  Smith,  who  was  governor  of  the  province  in  1693,  had  been  at  Mada¬ 
gascar  before  he  settled  in  Carolina.  There  he  observed  that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in  low 
and  moist  ground.  Having  such  ground  at  the  western  extremity  of  his  garden,  attached  to  his 
dwelling-house  in  East  Bay-street,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice  would  grow  therein,  if  seed  could 
be  obtained.  About  this  time  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  being  in  distress,  came  to  anchor  near 
Sullivan’s  Island.  The  master  of  the  vessel  inquired  for  Mr.  Smith  as  an  old  acquaintance.  An  in¬ 
terview  took  place.  In  the  courscof  conversation,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  seed- 
rice  to  plant  in  his  garden,  by  way  of  experiment.  The  cook,  being  called,  said  lie  had  a  small  bag 
of  rice  suitable  for  that  purpose.  This  was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  sowed  it  in  a  low  spot  in 
his  garden,  which  now  forms  a  part  of  Longitude-lane.  It  grew  luxuriantly.  The  little  crop  was 
distributed  by  Mr.  Smith  among  his  planting  friends.  From  this  small  beginning,  the  first  staple 
of  South  Carolina  took  its  rise.  It  soon  after  became  the  chief  support  of  the  colony.’ 

“  Its  introduction  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  North  America.  It  be¬ 
came  valuable,  not  only  for  consumption  at  home,  but  as  an  article  for  exportation.  By  an  act  of 
parliament.  3rd  and  4th  of  Anne  (1700),  rice  was  placed  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
could  only  be  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  year  1730,  it  was  permitted 
to  be  carried,  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  the  ports  of  Europe  lying  south  of  Cape 
Finistcrre.  Its  culture  had  so  increased,  that,  as  early  as  1724,  18,000  barrels  of  it  were  exported ; 
and,  from  November,  1700,  to  September,  1701,  no  less  than  100,000  barrels  were  shipped  from 
South  Carolina. 

“In  1 770,  the  value  of  this  article  exported,  being  in  quantity  about  100,000  barrels,  amounted 
to  1,330,000  dollars. 

ExroitTS  from  1791  to  1843. 


YliAHS.  |  Tierces.  |  Value.  I  YEARS.  |  Tiercel..  j  Value. 


lime. — North  Carolina,  l’ennsvlvama.  Virginia,  Ohio,  ami  Indiana,  rank  highest,  in  their 
order,  in  the  production  of  wine.  In  Maryland.  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Maine,  and  Kentucky,  some 
thousands  of  gallons  are  likewise  produced.  Two  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  by  sonic  Ger¬ 
mans,  have  the  past  autumn  (1842)  yielded  1300  gallons  of  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape,  and  paid  a 
net  profit  of  more  than  1000  dollars.  Still,  the  quantity  produced  is  small.  The  cultivation  of 
both  the  native  and  foreign  grape,  as  a  fruit  for  the  table,’ seems  to  be  an  object  of  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  particular  sections  of  our  country;  but  any  very  decided  advances  in  this  product  are 
scarcely  to  he  expected. 

“  Near  Mississippi  city,  in  Mississippi,  grapes  are  said  to  succeed  well.  One  person  is  men¬ 
tioned  who  had,  on  an  average,  from  vines  four  years  old,  over  200  fine  bunches  to  the  vine 
Some  others  have  had  over  300  bunches  to  the  vine.  Mr.  Mottier,  of  Delhi,  near  Cincin¬ 
nati,  lias  six  acres  wholly  devoted  to  grape-vines.  The  vineyard  was  planted  in  1829,  and 
began  to  yield  lijir  returns  in  two  or  three  years  j  and,  during  the  whole  period,  he  has 
lost  hut  a  single  crop.  Ho  finds  there  a  northern  preferable  to  a  southern  exposure.  The 
Swiss  vine-dressers,  it  is  said,  say  that,  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  if  they  save  the  crops  of 
throe  years  out  of  five,  they  think  they  do  well.  ‘  About  1300  gallons  of  wine  were  made  last 
year  ( 1842),  for  which  lie  finds  a  ready  sale  at  one  dollar  per  gallon.  The  Catawba  affords  a  white 
wine  in  good  repute  with  connoisseurs,  resembling  Rhenish.  The  Cape  grape  makes  a  red  wine 
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fnofe  like  Burgundy.  His  vines,  this  year  (1843)  arc  in  a  very  promising  state;  and  should 
nothing  untoward  occur,  he  thinks  they  will  yield  him  from  200  to  400  gallons  of  wine  to  the 
.acre.’  There  are  also  said  to  be  some  half-dozen  other  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  amount 
of  American  wine  manufactured  there,  and  the  preparations  for  extending  the  business  by  Ger¬ 
mans  from  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  arc  stated  to  be  larger  than  would  he  imagined.  ‘  The  Scup- 
pernong  grape  of  North  Carolina  has  been  pronounced  by  a  French  gentleman,  not  very  ready  to 
admit  the  excellence  of  American  grapes,  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  lie  had  ever  seen  in 
France.’  It  is  said  that,  ‘  in  southern  climates,  under  the  best  management,  2000  gallons  an  acre 
may  be  calculated  on  as  a  vineyard  product.  Some  of  the  vines  of  ten  or  twelve  yearn’  growth 
yielded  half  a  barrel  a-picce.’  A  gentleman  in  North  Carolina,  who  this  last  year  made  thirty 
barrels,  intends  the  next  year  to  make  forty  or  more.  The  culture  of  the  grape  has  also  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  Louisiana,  and  the  following  calculations  have  been  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  ex¬ 
perience;  ‘  One  acre  planted  with  1000  vines  will  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  weighing  .50,000  lbs., 
which  will  yield,  after  pressing  and  allowing  foe  all  waste,  lO.OOOi  lbs.  of  pure  juice,  or  2083  gal¬ 
lons  of  wine.’  Some  clusters  of  the  kind,  called  the  grape  of  Canaan,  are  said  to  weigh  from  live 
to  six  pounds  a  bunch.  The  grape  has  also  beer  cultivated  very  successfully  as  a  fruit  lor  the 
table,  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  One  gentleman  at  Croton  Foint  is  said  to  have  twenty  acres 
of  the  Catawba  and  Isabella  grapes.  The  country  abounds  with  many  fine  native  grapes,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  adapted  for  cultivation.  A  southern  journal  speaks  of  the  discovery, 
within  the  past  year,  of  a  white  cluster_or  bunch  grape,  indigenous  to  the  United  States,  in  a 
remote  unsettled  part  of  Leake  county,  in  Mississippi,  on  the  Yokanodknno  river.  The  bunches 
are  very  large  ;  the  fruit  transparent,  thin  skinned,  and  oval ;  pulp  soft,  with  three  seeds  inclosed  ; 
it.  is  a  great  bearer,  of  delicious  flavour,  and  was  long  known  to  the  Indians.  It  is  called  the 
Yokanodkano  grape. 

“  As  a  good  mode  of  preserving  grapes,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  put  ‘  in  tight  boxes  or 
kegs  in  alternate  layers  with  carded  hats  of  cotton.’ 

“  The  whole  amount  of  the  wine  crop  in  the  tabular  estimate  for  the  United  States,  is  139,240 
gallons. 

“  Madder ,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1842,  is  said  to  repay  a  net  profit  of  200 
dollars  to  the  acre  when  properly  managed.  It  produced  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman,  who  has 
devoted  some  attention  to  this  product  in  Ohio,  at  the  rate  of  2000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  he  believes 
it  may  be  made  to  produce  3000  lbs.,  which  is  a  greater  crop  than  the  average  crops  of  Germany 
and  Holland.  It  is  probable  that  it  may  hereafter  be  more  an  object  with  our  farmers,  but  the 
introduction  of  its  culture  among  them  must  be  gradual.  Nine  acres  have  been  planted  by  one 
person  in  1839,  which  he  harvested  in  1842.  The  labour  required  is  said  to  be  from  eighty  to 
100  days’  work  per  acre,  and  a  crop  is  not  reaped  till  it  is  three  years  old.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
in  which  it  is  cultivated  is  said  to  have  considerable  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  dye  produced 
from  madder. 

“  Olives,  it  is  asserted,  may  be  grown  in  some  of  the  southern' states.  A  gentleman  in  Missis¬ 
sippi,  is  stated,  in  an  agricultural  journal,  to  have  ‘  the  olive  growing,  which,  at  five  years  from  the 
cutting,  bore  fruit,  and  was  as  large  at  that  age  as  they  usually  are  in  Europe  at  eight  years  old.’ 

‘  The  olive  here,’  it  is  added,  ‘  will  yield  a  fair  crop  for  oil  at  four  years  from  the  nursery,  and  in 
eight  years  a  full  crop,  or  as  much  as  in  Europe  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.’  The  lands 
and  climate  there  are  stated  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  olive  for  oil, 
pickles,  &c.,  as  any  part  of  Europe.  Some  hundreds  of  the  trees  are  said  also  to  have  been  grow¬ 
ing  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  owner  expressed  his  conviction  that  this  product  would  succeed  well 
on  our  sea-coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  frosts,  though  severe,  did  not  destroy  or  injure 
them ;  and  in  one  case,  when  the  plant  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  corn  was  planted  in  its  stead, 
its  roots  sent  out  shoots.  It  is  well  known  to  he  a  tree  of  great  longevity— even  reaching  to  1000 
or  2000  years  ;  so  that  when  once  established,  it  will  produce  crops  for  a  great  while  afterwards. 
The  expense  of  extracting  the  oil  is  also  stated  to  be  but  trifling. 

“Indigo. — This  was  once  a  most  important  crop  in  South  Carolina,  and  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  it  by  an  individual  or  two  in  Louisiana,  and  the  enterprise  is  said  to  promise  success; 
and  enough  might  undoubtedly  be  raised  in  this  country  to  supply  our  own  market,  so  that  we 
should  not  he  dependent  on  other  nations  for  this  article.  Some  indigo  produced  at  Baton  Rouge 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  equal  to  the  best  Caraccas,  which  sells  at  two  dollars  per  pound  ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  cultivated  it  remarks,  that  one  acre  of  ground  there,  well  cultivated,  will  yield 
from  forty  to  sixty  pounds ;  that  it  requires  only  from  July  to  October  for  cultivating  it  ;  that 
there  is  not  connected  with  it  one-third  of  the  expense  of  time  that  is  generally  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  He,  therefore,  intends  in  future  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  in  preference  to  cotton. 

“  General  Remarks. — The  root  crops  form  a  very  important  item  as  fodder,  and  are  cultivated 
with  increasing  success  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  turnip  has  not  yet  become  as  great  a 
favourite  among  our  farmers  as  it  is  in  England,  where  very  large  crops  are  produced;  nor  are 
carrots,  the  product  of  which  has  sometimes  in  England  reached  to  over  thirty-seven  tons  per 
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acre ;  or  parsnips,  which  are  said  to  be  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cattle.  Parsnips,  also,  stand 
the  winter  better  than  any  other  root  vegetable.  Swine,  too,  are  fond  of  them.  Besides  the 
rula  baga,  mangel  wurtzel,  sugar  beet,  and  other  varieties  of  the  beet,  occupy  a  useful  place  on 
the  farm,  and  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  this  country. 

“  An  account  of  an  experiment  respecting  the  raising  of  pumpkins  on  grass  land,  and  the  great 
amount  produced  from  one  vine,  furnishes  some  important  facts  with  reference  to  the  culture  of 
that  product,  showing  that  it  might  be  rendered  very  profitable. 

“  The  productions  of  the  orchard— apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  and  other  varieties  of  fruit — are 
most  successfully  raised  for  market  in  some  of  the  states.  The  peach  orchards  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  form  a  source  of  largo  profit  to  their  enterprising  proprietors.  The  apple  crop  suf¬ 
fered  severely  the  past  year  in  some  of  the  New  England  states. 

“  Many  farmers  in  Wisconsin  territory  are  said  to  be  beginning  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  wool ;  large  flocks  have  been  introduced  into  the  southern  counties. 

“  Much  is  doing  to  ascertain  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  for  our  country,  and  mnny  noble  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  exhibited  the  past  year  at  the  agricultural  fairs  in  various  parts  of  the  union,  show¬ 
ing  the  increasing  attention  which  is  given  to  this  subject. 

“  The  products  of  the  dairy,  too,  and  the  apiary,  with  the  new  methods  of  raising  poultry, 
might  claim  a  notice.  The  subject  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  manures,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  various  parts  of  husbandry  to  one  another,  belong  to  the  general  subject.” — Mr,  Ellsworth's 

Prickly  Comfrcy.—  Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  New  England  states  for  feeding 
cattle ;  and  that  on  being  gathered  only  once  in  two  years,  an  acre  produced  2400  bushels.  It  is 
regarded  as  indigenous  to  America. 

Apples. — The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  : 

“  For  some  years  I  have  been  experimenting  upon  the  apple-tree,  having  an  orchard  of  20,000 
bearing  Newtown  pippin  trees.  I  have  found  it  very  unprofitable  to  wait  for  what  is  termed  the 
bearing  year,  and,  consequently,  it  has  been  my  study  to  assist  nature,  so  as  to  enable  the  tree  to 
bear  every  year. 

“  I  have  noticed  that  it  produces  more  profusely  than  any  other  tree,' and,  consequently,  re¬ 
quires  the  intermediate  year  to  recover  itself,  by  extracting  from  the  atmosphere  aud  earth  the  re¬ 
quisites  to  enable  it  to  produce. 

“  One  year  is  too  short  a  time  for  so  elaborate  a  process,  and,  if  unassisted  by  art,  the  inter¬ 
vening  year  must  necessarily  be  lost.  If,  however,  it  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  substances,  it 
will  bear  every  year — at  least,  such  has  been  the  result  of  the  following  experiments  : 

“  Three  years  ago,  in  April,  1  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  off  several  thousand  trees  in  my 
orchard,  and  washed  the  trunk  and  limbs  within  reach  with  soft  soap,  trimmed  out  all  the  branches 
that  crossed  each  other  early  in  June,  and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  keep  out 
moisture;  then  split  open  the  bark,  by  running  a  sharp-pointed  knife  from  the  ground  to  thefirstset 
of  limbs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  becoming  bark-bound, 
and  gives  the  inner  wood  an  opportunity  of  expanding. 

“  In  .Tilly,  I  placed  one  peck  of  oyster-shell  lime  around  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  the 
trunk  until  November,  during  which  three  months  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  November,  the 
lime  was  dug  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  (1842),  1  collected  from  those  trees  1700  barrels 
of  fruit,  some  of  which  were  sold  in  New  York  for  four  dollars  per  barrel,  and  others,  in  London, 
for  nine  dollars  ;  the  cider  made  from  the  refuse,  delivered  at  the  mill  two  days  after  its  manufac¬ 
ture,  I  sold  for  three  dollars  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel  of  thirty-two  gallons,  not  including  the 
barrel.  In  making  cider  I  never  wet  the  straw.  After  gathering  the  fruit  in  October,  I  manured 
the  same  trees  with  stable-manure,  having  secured  to  it  the  ammonia,  and  covered  it  immediately 
with  earth. 

“  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  year  (1843),  the  same  trees  literally  bent  to  the  ground  with 
the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw.  The  other  trees  in  my  orchard,  not  treated  as  above,  were  barren. 

“  I  am  now  placing  around  each  tree  one  peck  of  charcoal-dust,  and  propose,  in  the  spring,  to 
cover  it  from  the  compost  heap,  e 

“  I  have  grown  corn,  beets,  and  carrots,  in  pure  charcoal-dust,  likewise  cuttings  of  the  rose¬ 
bush,  camclla  japonica,  grape-vine,  and  wax-plant,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures  we  have.  Once  placed  upon  the  soil,  it  is  there  for  ever. 

“  Plums. — Fourteen  years  since,  I  removed  eighty  plum-trees  from  the  lower  part  of  my  farm 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  set  them  in  rich,  sandy  loam  land,  which  is  the  best  soil  for  them. 
They  were  valuable  varieties,  such  as  the  blue  gage,  yellow  egg,  magnum  bonum,  &c.,  and  had 
borne  profusely  four  years  before  they  were  taken  up.  For  the  space  of  thirteen  years  after  their 
removal  they  never  bore  a  single  plum,  although  they  grew’  luxuriantly.  In  the  fall  of  1842,  I 
placed  half  a  bushel  of  shell  lime  round  each  tree,  and  last  March,  half  a  bushel  of  pulverised 
charcoal.  In  May  they  were  covered  with  blossoms,  and  bore  a  profusion  of  fruit. 

“  When  largo  black  excrescences  appear  on  plum-trees,  I  cut  off  the  limbs  afiectcd,  and  burn 
thorn.  They  arc  caused  by  a  worm.”  •  * 
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CALCULATION  AND  ESTIMATES  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  OTHER  BREAD 

STUFF  GRAINS,  AS  BEARING  UPON  CONSUMPTION  IN,  AND  EXPORTATIONS 

FROM,  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statements  and  tables  are  prepared  from  official  accounts,  and 
from  a  series  of  observations  and  tables  which  were  drawn  up  and  published  in 
an  extra  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  for  1842. 

The  cause  of  that  alarm,  which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  by  the  landed 
interests  of  England,  as  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  in 
corn  and  other  food  from  America,  has,  it  will  appear,  no  foundation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with  forcible  truth  and  ability,  in  his  recently  published 
remarks,  proved  how  utterly  groundless  have  been  the  complaints  against  the 
•diberafaportions  of  the  tariff  of  1842.  The  following  statements  and  tables  will 
show/tliat  the  export  of  com  and  flour  from  the  United  States  has  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  goes  far  to  prove  how  little  the 
landed1  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
American  agriculture.  We  could  further  prove  that,  in  the  advance  of  nations, 
the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  increase  more  rapidly  in  numbers  than  the 
producers.  The  reason  is,  that  cities,  manufactures,  trades,  navigation,  &c.,  draw 
people  from  cultivating  the  soil,  and  from  the  rural  districts.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  America. 

In  the  United  States  the  population  employed  in  agriculture  has,  it  is  true, 
increased  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  those 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  in  ship-building,  in  the  timber  trade,  in  the  fur  trade, 
in  the  producing  of  naval  stores,  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals ; 
and  as  those  employed  in  manufactures,  handicraft  trades,  and  on  railways  and 
other  public  works. 

We  must  also  take  into  our  calculation  those  employed  in  agriculture,  who 
are  not  producers  of  wheat,  other  bread  stuffs,  and  food,  viz.,  those  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  of  cotton  wool,  and,  in  Louisiana,  of  sugar. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  papers  which  were  prepared  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  paper,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  describing  the  wheat  crops  ob¬ 
serves  : — 

“  It  is  very  generally  believed  abroad,  that  this  valuable  grain  is  of  very  general  culture  in  our 
country,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  This  table  divides  the  states  and  territories  info  three  districts  : — The 
first  embraces  the  six  New  England  states  j  the  second,  the  states  in  what  may  be  called  the 
'  Wheat  District,’ extending  from  latitude 35  deg.  to 45 deg,  north,  and  from  longitudes  deg.  east  to 
15  deg.  west  of  Washington  ;  and  the  third,  states  soiith  of  latitude  35  deg.  The  cultivationof  wheat 
was  commenced  in  the  New  England  states  at  quite  an  early  date  after  their  first  settlement,  pnd 
with  sufficient  success  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  colonists,  but  it  could  not  be  continued  with 
profit  when  Pennsylvania  was  settled,  and  its  lands,  more  congenial  to  wheat,  subjected  to  the 
plough.  Then,  the  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  the  Puritans,  found  it  their  interest  to  ‘  cultivate ’ 
the  ocean,  and,  by  exchange  of  its  productions  purchase  flour  and  grain  from  the  descendants  of  Penn. 
The  efforts  made  since  the  revolution,  and,  by  aid  of  bounties,  even  down  to  within  three  or  four 
years,  to  revive  the  cultivation  of  wheat  in  the  eastern  section,  have  proved  alike  unsuccessful  ;  and 
the  agricultural  pursuits  of  New  England  will,  doubtless,  in  future  be  confined  to  the  more  suitable 
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products  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  with  pasturage  of  cattle  and  increased  growth  of  wool  In 
p'arts  more  remote  from  the  sea  board. 

“  With  the  states  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we  have  included  North  Carolina,  for  although  a 
great  part  of  this  state  lies  north  of  35  deg.,  and  wheat  is  cultivated  towards  its  northern  parts,  the 
soil  in  general  is  better  adapted  to  Indian  corn,  and  the  quantity  cultivated  is  large.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  of  New  Jersey,  that,  although  within  the  wheat  latitude,  it  cannot  be  called  a  wheat 
growing  state,  as  in  all  that  part  towards  the  ocean  on  which  the  state  borders  for  near  ISO  miles, 
the  soil  is  too  light  and  sandy  for  this  grain ;  and  Indian  corn  and  rye  arc  its  leading  products.  In 
reference  to  the  culture  of  wheat  in  both  these  sections— the  eastern  and  the  southern — Washing¬ 
ton,  in  his  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  dated  December  5,  179],  gives  the  following  opinion  : — ‘  13ut 
the  country  beyond  these  (New  York  and  New  Jersey)  to  the  eastward  (and  the  farther  you  ad¬ 
vance  that  way  it  is  still  more  so),  is  unfriendly  to  wheat,  which  is  subject  to  blight  and  mildew,  and, 
of  late  years,  to  a  fin,  which  has  almost  discouraged  the  growth  of  it.  The  lands,  however,  in  the  New 
England  states  are  strong,  and  productive  of  other  crops.  To*  the  southward  of  Virginia,  the  climate 
is  not  well  adapted  to  wheat,  and  less  so  as  you  penetrate  the  warmer  latitudes.’  Experience  has  fully 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and,  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  neither  of  those  districts 
can  wheat  be  raised  to  profit  even  in  competition  with  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  great  wheal  district, 
since  the  cost  of  transportation  from  those  has  been  reduced  by  artificial  communications, 

“To  the  north  of  43  deg.  north  on  this  continent,  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winters 
will  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  material  extent.  This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable 
in  England,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most  southerly  point  of  Great  Britain  is  near  north  lati¬ 
tude  49  deg.,  and  that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended  to  north  latitude  55  deg.  But 
that  island  has  an  open  ocean  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  cast :  whereas  the 
American  continent,  towards  the  north-west,  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  the  north,  and 
towards  north-east,  is  indented  with  immense  bays,  covered  by  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

“  To  the  west  of  longitude  15  deg.  west  of  Washington,  commence  those  extensive  prairies 
extending  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  whicli-iLis not  likely  the- cultivation' of  wheafwill  be- ex¬ 
tended  nor  any  permanent  settlement  made,  except  along  some  of  the  water-courses,  for  years  to 
come.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  o  i  those  plains  will  stop  the  advancf*'  of  the  civilisation  in 
that  direction,  and  leave  them  to  the  Buffalo  and  the  Indian.  How  far  it  will  be  practicable  to 
cover  them  with  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the  Banda 
Oriental)  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

“  The  wheat  section  within  10  deg..pf  latitude  and  20  deg.  of  longitude,  embraces  about  one- 
half  the  surface  of  the  states,  or  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  states  and  territories,  but  within  this 
there  is  abundance  of  untouched  land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the  invasion  of  the  cultivator. 
Nor  can  that  be  delayed  ;  for  the  wants  of  a  population  constantly  increasing  both  within  and 
without  this  district,  and  not  regarding  foreign  countries,  demands  a  rapid  increase  in  the  growth 
of  wheat.  If  our  estimate  is  correct,  that  the  United  States  and  territories  will  number  22,000,000 
inhabitants  in  1850,  the  additional  quantity  to  be  raised  in  that  year  over  1840,  to  supply 
an  increase  of  5,000,000  consumers  at  home,  and  leave  seed,  &c,  must  bo  about  22,000,000 
bushels,  equal  to  the  whole  crop  raised  in  1800.  To  bring  the  cultivation  up  to  this  point  it  becomes 
necessary  that  for  ten  years  130,000  acres  of  new  land  per  annum  should  be  put  under  wheat  cul¬ 
ture  alone,  and  three  times  that  quantity  under  culture  in  corn,  rye,  oats,  or  in  pasturage.  To  ac¬ 
complish  tins  will  require  that  the  labour  of  full  one-third  of  the  whole  increase  in  population  be 
directed  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  district. 

“  On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  stated  the  consumption  of 
wheat  at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a  half  per  head  in  the  eastern  district  (New  England 
states),  four  bushels  and  one-twelfth  per  head  in  the  wheat  district,  and  two  bushels  per  head  in 
the  southern,  or  cotton  and  sugar  district.  These  very  low  estimates  will  appear  remarkable  in 
England,  where  the  consumpYion  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  six  to  eight  bushels  per  head.  It  is, 
easy,  however,  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  the  more  general  consumption  in 
this  country  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  eastern  stntcs, 
Indian  corn  and  rye  arc  generally  used,  and,  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-coast,  wheat  bread 
is  almost  unknown.  In  the  middle  and  western  states,  with  the  agricultural  population  in  par¬ 
ticular,  more  than  half  the  bread  is  made  of  corn  and  rye  meal ;  and  buckwheat  is  also  extensively 
used.  In  the  southern  and  south-western  states,  corn  becomes  the  leading  article,  and,  in  some, 
rice  is  an  important  auxiliary ;  but,  to  the  coloured  population  (full  one-half  in  those  states)  wheat 
is  unknown.  This  will  account  for  the  very  low  estimate  of  two  bushels  per  head,  which  we  have 
given  for  the  consumplion  of  wheat  in  the  southern  district.  Throughout  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  Indian  corn  is  raised.  It  is  used  both  green  and  ripe;  is  easily  prepared  for  food, 
and  ftilly  as  nutritious  as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel,  in  the  interior,  is  about  one-third  that 
of  wheat,  and,  for  human  nutriment,  one  bushel  of  Indian  corn  is  perhaps  equal  to  one  bushel 
ami  three-fourths  of  barley,  or  three  bushels  of  oats.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  use 
of  this  invaluable  grain  should  be  so  general,  and  that  of  oats  and  barley  unknown— but  for  animal 
food  and  the  brewery. 
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“  Although  it  must  he  apparent  from  the  views  now  given  of  the  present  state  of  the  growth 
and  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  seek  new  markets 
for  that  grain,  we  are  still  interested  in  any  measures  that  will  be  likely  to  give  more  regularity  to 
the  demand  for  old  markets,  and  greater  steadiness  to  our  prices.  The  measures  now  in  agitation 
affecting  these  points  are,  an  alteration  of  the  corn  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  new  adjustment 
of  our  tariff1. 

“  In  the  former  country,  the  corn  law  question  is  so  completely  mixed  up  with  politics,  and 
surrounded  by  prejudice,  that  a  clear  and  disinterested  judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  whole 
population,  will  scarcely  be  attained.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  ministry  will  not  present 
any  law  allowing  a  free  trade  in  corn,  or  establishing  a  fixed  duty,  but  will  adhere  to  the  4  Sliding 
Scale,'  making  some  alteration  in  its  graduation. 

“By  late  returns  it  appears  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain, -in  1841.  was  18,004,701 
„  „  „  „  „«»  1831  „  10,360,011 


Increase .  2,298,750 

“Ireland,  in  1841  .  8,205,382 

„  „  1831  .  7,784,530 


Increase .  410,840  410,840 


Aggregate  increase  of  the  British  Islands  in  ten  years .  2,009,590 

“  Without  reference  to  this  increase  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  that  to  supply,  that  of  Great  Britain 
with  wheat  at  the  lowest  estimated  consumption  of  six  bushels  per  head,  requires  that  the  growth  in 
1841  should  exceed  that  of  1831 — 13,800,000  bushels ;  and  for  seed,  starch,  &c.,  we  may  add 
2,200,000  bushels,  making  2,000,000  quarters.  At  the  estimated  product  per  acre  of  three  quarters, 
the  increased  breadth  of  land  required  for  wheat^  alone,  would  be  600,000  acres,  and  for  barley, 
.oats,  potatooSr  pasturage,  &c.,  1,980,000  acrcTTnore,  'say'  2,640,000  acres,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
2,298,750  inhabitants.  IJas  this  quantity  of  new  land  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  island 
and  put  under  cultivation?  or  have  its  industrious  farmers,  by  bringing  for  manure  guano  from 
the  Pacific,  and  bones  from  the  continent,  been  able  to  increase  the  product  of  the  old  lands,  to 
meet  this  demand  ?  In  relation  to  the  first  inquiry,  it  is  much  doubted  if  any  extent  of  unenclosed 
first  or  second  quality  lands  could  have  been  found,  and  under  present  circumstances  the  operation 
of  the  corn  laws  must  be  to  force  into  wheat  culture  third  quality  lands,  that  can  yield  no  profit 
even  at  high  prices,  and  only  increase  the  uncertainty  of  dependence  on  home  growth  for  bread. 
The  spirited  and  intelligent  agricultural  societies  have  made  great  exertions  to  extend  the  growth 
of  wheat  on  the  old  lands  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  success ; 
but  still,  that  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  new  demands  for  consumption,  and  give 
surplus  stocks  adequate  for  the  contingencies  of  their  very  uncertain  climate.  A  succession  of 
favourable  seasons  may  afford  relief  for  a  time,  but  this  cannot  be  permanent,  and  some  radical 
change  in  the  system  becomes  daily  more  necessary. 

“  If  wo  look  forward  ten  years,  and  suppose  the  population  to  increase  in  that  time  2,500,000, 
and  that  3,000,000  acres  more  land  must  be  brought  under  culture,  we  would  again  ask,  where  is 
it  to  be  found?  The  prime  minister  of  England  had  better  give  up  the  search,  and  by  a  liberal 
alteration  of  the  corn  laws,  endeavour  to  make  bread  more  uniformly  cheap,  by  allowing  wheat  to 
be  imported  free  of  duty  from  those  countries  that  take  goods  in  exchange. 

“  If  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  make  a  change  in  the  corn  laws  sufficiently  liberal 
to  give  an  abundant  supply  of  bread  at  moderate  prices  to  operatives  at  borne,  let  it  immediately 
appropriate  an  adequate  sum  to  carry  them  to  this  country.  We  want  no  paupers,  but  sober  anil 
industrious  men  with  healthy  families  will  be  received  free  of  duly,  and  in  our  western  country 
they  will  find  food  cheap  and  employment  abundant.  The  grain  trade  must,  in  short,  take  this 
course,  the  consumer  must  seek  food  in  other  countries,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  reach  him  at 
home. 

“  Had  the  corn  laws  been  absolutely  repealed  in  1825,  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in 
the  United  States  might  have  been  procrastinated  for  many  years ;  but  no  change  in  those  laws 
can  now  materially  change  the  course  of  production  in  this  country,  and  any  alteration  made  will 
not  he  considered  as  a  boon  to  agricultural  nations,  hut  as  a  measure  forced  on  the  government 
by  the  wants  of  a  population  increasing  more  rapidly  than  agricultural  productions  on  a  limited 
extent  of  land  and  in  an  uncertain  climate.  Great  Britain  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  keep  provisions  high  at  home,  and  supply  all  the  world  with  cheap  goods.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  starving  the  operative. 

“  The  first  efforts  of  the  colonists  were  directed  simply  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  those 
of  a  continued  accession  of  emigrants  from  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  teas  well  known  to  them 
that  England,  then  a  grain  exporting  country,  would  not  receive  wheal  in  exchange  for  such  articles  of 
clothing  as  they  required :  and  hence  came  the  establishment  in  the  colonies  of  some  coarse  manu¬ 
factures  of  a  domestic  kind.  But  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England  began  to  look  towards  the 
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ocean  for  products  of  exchangeable  value,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeake,  labour  was 
directed  to  tobacco ;  hut  the  followers  of  Penn  persevered  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  This 
continued  to  be  very  much  the  state  of  production  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
1 755.  By  this  time  the  settlements  had  extended  as  far  south  as  Georgia ;  the  population  of  the 
colonies  had  greatly  increased,  and,  in  the  middle  states,  cultivation  had  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  land,  especially  along  the  waters  of  the  principal  rivers.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  population 
of  2.50,000  had  extended  to  the  South  Mountain,  embracing  the  counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster, 
Berks,  Northampton,  Bucks,  and  Philadelphia;  but  even  previous  to  this  time,  the  ruing 
importance  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  had  excited  the  jealousy  and  cupidity  of  the  mother  country, 
and  laws  were  enacted  to  confine  their  trade  to  her  markets,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  manu¬ 
factories  with  them,  even  to  the  making  of  a  horse-shoe. 

“  But,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1755,  the  condition  of  the  colonies  had  undergone  a 
material  change.  Their  exports  and  imports  had  greatly  increased,  and  so  continued  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  In  the  interim,  England  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  export  wheat,  and  her  West  India  possessions  became  more  dependent  on  her  North 
American  colonies  for  supplies.  Pennsylvania  profited  by  this  demand,  and,  in  exchange  for  large 
quantities  of  flour,  bread,  &c.,  exported  from  Philadelphia,  she  received  the  products  of  the 
Antilles.  As  early  as  the  year  1765,  her  exports  were  : — Bread,  34,736  barrels  ;  flour,  148,887 
barrels;  wheat,  367,522  bushels  ;  corn,  60,206  bushels.  And,  in  1773,  bread,  48,183  barrels; 
flour,  265,967  barrels;  wheat,  182,391  bushels;  corn,  179,217  bushels.  Showing  an  export  of 
wheat,  or  wheat  products,  in  1773,  from  our  city,  to  places  now  foreign,  greater  than  in  any  year 
subsequent  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time,  the  exports  of  bread  stuffs  from  Baltimore  and  New 
York  were  altogether  unimportant.  South  of  the  Susquehanna,  few  merchant  mills  existed. 
The  first  of  any  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  were  erected  by  the  Ellicotts  and  Tysons, 
who  removed  from  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1 765,  and  whose  energy  and  enterprise  gave  that 
impulse  to  the  millering  business  there,  wh’ich,  of  the  little  town  of  Baltimore,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
bay,  without  interior  water  communications,  but  with  water  power  convenient  for  manufacturing 
purposes, -has  made  a  great  city. 

“  The  quantity  of  wheat  returned,  as  the  product  of  the  very  superior, ..crop  of  1839,  in  New 
York,  was: —  bushels,  bushels. 

11,853,507 


Taken  for  seed  and  starch,  ten  per  cent,  or .  1,185,350 

For  human  food — population  returned,  2,428,921,  at  four  bushels 
and  a  quarter  per  head . ■ . . .  10,327,164 


1 1,512,51-? 


Surplus  left .  340,993 

about  equal  to  the  ‘  tailings’  of  such  a  crop  commonly  used  for  animal  food.  Now  the  crop  of 
1839,  in  New  York,  no  doubt  exceeded  the  average  of  the  three  crops  preceding,  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  that  of  1841  full  thirty  per  cent.  This  result  will  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
not  fully  considered  the  subject ;  but  it  may  he  reconciled  by  a  view  of  the  flour  trade  of  New 
York.  Suppose  we  debit  that  state  with  all  the  flour  and  wheat  brought  into  it  from  the  Lake 
Country,  from  New  Orleans,  and  all  the  Atlantic  states,  south  of  it ;  and  then  give  it  credit  for  all 
the  flour  and  wheat  exported  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports,  continuing  the  account  for  five  years, 
so  as  to  have  a  fair  average,  wlint  would  be  the  balance  in  favour,  of  New  York  production? 

“  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  that  of  New  York,  and 
although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  not,-  perhaps,  so' great  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  back,  it  is 
still  very  considerable,  hut  as  little  good  land  now  remains  mdwoken  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  labour  is  fast  seeking  mining  and  manufacturing  employments,  this  surplus  will  gradually 
diminish,  and  the  time  is  not  very  remote  when  our  metropolis  wilkhave  to. rely  on  the  country 
beyond  the  Ohio,  for  wheat  bread.  ’  In  all  the  old  wheat  districts  in  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  the  land  is  so  completely  exhausted  by  continued  cropping,  that  it  must  be  abandoned 
for  years  until  restored  to  vigour  by  the  re-operative  powers  of  nature,  or  transferred  to  another 
population,  better  qualified  to  recover  it  by  art  and  industry.  In  the  upper  section  of  those  states, 
and  towards  the  western  parts  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  different  agricultural  system  prevails, 
and  there  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  still  on  the  advance. 

"  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river 
to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary  line  north  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found,  that  at  this  time,  the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States  is  about  equal  to  what  is  consumed  in  it,  and  that 
the  whole  surplus  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  including  Canada,  is  in  fact 
produced  in  the  states  and  territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  W e  have  stated  the  whole 
export  in  1840,  to  September  30th,  at  1 1,208,365  bushels,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  crop  of 
1839,  which  left  those  states,  &c.,  for  Canada,  or  came  to  the  Atlantic  cities  by  various  outlets. 
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the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  was  about  equal  to  this  quantity.  The  estimate  may,  however,  be  made  in  another  wav. 
In  the  states  and  territories  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  the  wheat  raised  in  1839,  2(3,000,000 
bushels,  and  allowing  12,000,000  bushels  for  consumption  at  four  bushels  per  head,  and 
2,500,000  bushels  for  seed,  starch,  & c.,  we  have  left  a  surplus  for  export  from  that  section 
of  1 1,500,000  bushels.  Now,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  this  surplus,  in  short  the  whole  dis¬ 
posable  surplus  of  tlie  United  States,  is  furnished  by  that  section  of  our  country  the  most  remote 
from  our  Atlantic  seaports,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  natural  or  artificial  communications  exist¬ 
ing,  it  cannot  reach  those  ports,  from  the  places  of  shipment,  much  less  from  the  farmer's  door,  at 
a  charge  per  bushel  and  forty-five  or  fifty  cents  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  wastage  in¬ 
cluded.  From  Cleaveland  to  New  York,  the  charge  is  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  ;  from 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  about  forty  cents,  and  these  are  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  ship¬ 
ping  points.  What  then  does  the  farmer  in  those  states  get  for  his  wheat  when  the  price  in  our 
Atlantic  cities  is  one  dollar  per  bushel?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether,  with 
our  rapidly  increasing  population,  the  consumption  of  wheat  has  not  already  approached  too  close 
to  its  production?  not  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  bad  crop,  which 
might  make  it  necessary  again  to  import  from  Europe;  and  under  circumstances  not  so  favourable 
to  obtain  supplies  as  those  which  existed  in  1837  and  1838.  It  is  evident  from  the  experience  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  that  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  merely  extends  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  home  population,  not  giving  any  increase  in  the  surplus  for  export,  unless  in  years 
of  over  production,  or  when  the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by  high  prices  arising  from  unusual 
demands  for  other  countries.  If  permitted  to  carry  this  table  forward  to  the  year  1850  by  analogy, 
the  important  items  would  then  stand,  perhaps,  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Population  of  the  United  States .  22,000,000 

„  of  the  Atlantic  cities .  1,200,000 

„  of  the  seven  interior  cities .  400,000 

Land  under  wheat  culture . acres,  (3,000,000 

Product  of  average  crop  at  twenty  bushels .  120,000,000 

Required  for  seed,  starch,  &c . bushels,  12,000,000 

For  export  to  foreign  places .  12,000,000 

For  home  use  . .  90,000,000 

"  In  this  estimate  we  are  induced  to  advance  the  average  product  per  acre  to  twenty  bushels,  as 
the  great  increase  in  .wheat  cultivation  for  the  next  ten  ana  many  succeeding  years,  must  be  on 
the  rich  virgin  soils  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

“  On  examination  of  No.  4,  the  first  important  fact  apparent,  is  the  great  increase  of  the  export 
of  flour  to  the  British  North  American  colonics  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  wheat  of  colonial  growth  is  admitted  into  England  either 
free,  or  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  quarter,  imperial  measure,  at  any  time,  and  the 
large  quantity  shipped  from  Canada  to  England  has  been  replaced  by  imports  from  the  Lake 
states.  This  import  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Welland  canal,  at  the  same 
time,  the  abundant  crop  of  1839,  has  afforded  a  surplus  adequate  to  this  demand.  Its  continuance 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  future  product  of  harvests  in  England,  or  on  changes  which  may  be 
made  in  British  corn  laws. 

“  In  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  there  has  also  been  a  material  increase  of  wheat  flour  and 
corn  meal,  and  this  arises  principally  from  a  demand  for  those  English  islands  in  which  emanci¬ 
pation  ha's  been  carried  out.  From  our  former  great  market  in  Cuba,  we  arc  .nearly  altogether 
excluded  by  heavy  duties  on  flour,  intended  to  encourage  importations  from  Spain.  The  mnrkets 
of  South  America  continue  to  take  about  the  usual  average  quantity,  and  that  no  increase  of  late 
years  has  taken  place  in  these  demands  on  us  for  the  markets  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  our  importations  of  coffee  from  that  country,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  consi¬ 
derable  shipments  of  flour  have  been  made  from  Europe  to  the  Brazils  of  late  years. 

«  To  Great  Britain  our  exports  of  flour  present  an  aspect  of  irregularity  in  demand,  arising  from 
the  uncertainty  of  crops  there,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  working  of  her  corn  laws.  These  of  late  have 
been  so  managed  as  to  admitat  low  duties  large  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
paid  for  by  export  of  gold— but  to  discourage  the  American  shippers,  even  at  moderate  prices, 
and  when  no  specie  would  have  been  required  in  payment.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  he 
permitted  to  continue,  will  depend  much  jipon  the  present  ministry  in  England— but  to  us  the 
interest  constantly  lessens  in  any  European  market  for  bread  stuffs,  as  our  rapidly  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  affords  a  more  certain  market  at  home. 

«  The  comparison  made  in  Tables  Nos.  5  and  6,  docs  not  show  any  average  increase  in  our  ex¬ 
ports  of  flour  for  five  years,  ending  September  30,  1840 — for  though  the  export  in  1840  was  the 
greatest  ever  made  from  this  country,  the  failure  of  our  crop  in  1830,  and  deficiency  in  that  of  1837, 
occasioned  the  exports  of  1837  and  1838  to  fall  full  fifty  per  cent  below  an  average.  But  it  will 
probably  appear  that  for  the  next  ten  years,  steady  American  markets  will  be  found  for  1,250,000 
barrels,  annual  average  export,  if  the  increased  growth  of  wheat  should  be  such  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  population  continually  on  the  advance;  and  leave  such  a  surplus  for  export. 
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I. — Population*,  compared  with  the  Growth,  Consumption,  and  Export  of  Wheat,  in  Three 
Sections  of  the  United  States. 


II. — Increase  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  Growth,  Consumption, 
and  Export  of  Wheat,  from  1790  to  1840. 
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III. — Comparative  Average  Export  of  Wheat  Flour,  from  the  principal  Flour  Marts  of 
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V. — Destination  of  Wheat  Flour  and  Rye  Flour,  Indian  Com  Meal,  and  Indian  Com,  Exported  from  the  United  States 
1800  to  1843,  inclusive.  Commencing  the  1st  of  October  in  each  Year. 
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On  referring  to  the  Inspection  Tables  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  great  increase  in  the 
supply  of  flour  brought  to  market,  is  to  ports  east  of  the  Potomac,  as  no  material  change  is 
apparent  in  the  average  inspections  of  the  ports  of  Virginia  for  some  years;  and  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  what  Georgetown  has  gained  by  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  canal  to  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Alexandria  has  lost. 


VI. — Statement  of  the  Exports  of  Flour  and  Wheat  from  the  United  States,  from  the 
Year  1790  to  1843,  and  also  of  the  Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  England,  and  of  Flour 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Population  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 


Average 

\Y h*>nt  in 
Englaod, 
'per  Quarter. 


exported. 


Elmir  ex- 
ayerage 


Population 


839,392 

779.3PG 


1, 670,912 
fi.92ri.170 
10,143,019 


4707-0 


*  Id  ih37,  wuen  me  previous  harvest  in  ihc  United  States  yielded  under  an  average  crop,  t 
amounted  to  much  more  than  doable  the  quantity  ever  exported  in  any  one  year;  viz.,  to  dii»iu.*i»i  m 

ported  from  various  countries.  In  1838  there  were  imported  896,5(50  bushels  of  wheat,  and  12,731  bushels  of  Hour, 
f  The  population  returns  for  the  present  year,  1843,  may  be  placed  at  about  20,000,000. 


...e  imports  of  wheat 
,  to  3,921,259  bushels,  ir 
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PROVISIONS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  EXPORTED. 


The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  and  of  swine,  for  provisions,  for  tallow,  for  lard, 
and  for  their  skins,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United  States.  But,  unless  it 
may  be  the  pork  and  lard  of  the  north-western  states,  the  quantity  salted  or 
prepared  for  foreign  markets,  has  scarcely  increased.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  table. 


Quantity  and  Value,  the  Produce  of  Animals,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each 
Year,  from  1791  to  18-14. 


The  increase  of  exports  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842, 
and  during  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  has  been  attributed 
in  this  country  to  the  British  tariff,  which  came  into  operation  in  the  latter  end 
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of  1842.  In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion,  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  exports  of  1842  were  effected  before  the  British  tariff  came  into 
operation  ;  that  the  duty  on  butter,  cheese,  and  tallow,  were  not  reduced  in  that 
tariff;  that  no  live  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  or  mules,  were  exported  at  all  to 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  the  exportation  of  beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  lard, 
tallow,  butter,  hides,  &c.,  were  chiefly  to  the  following  countries,  viz.,  in  1842, 
and  for  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 


The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  above  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  of  comparatively  unimportant  value  ;  of  those  on 
which  duties  have  been  reduced  in  the  tariff  of  1842,  none  are  of  any  consequence 
in  the  amount  imported  except  lard,  and  France  has  taken  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  lard  from  America  that  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Lard  and  lard  oil  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  one  of  the  principal  animal  pro¬ 
ducts  which  America  will  export.  Not  for  food,  but  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
the  use  of  machinery  and  of  manufactures. 

PORK  TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

“  Twenty  years  since  (says  a  recent  writer  on  this  business),  we  are  told,  it  was  so  insig¬ 
nificant,  that  no  one  house  was  engaged  in  it  exclusively,  and  the  whole  number  of  hogs 
then  cut  in  one  season  did  not  exceed  10,000.  At  that  period  the  hogs  were  killed  (as 
isolated  farmers  now  kill  them  in  the  country)  out  of  doors,  and  then  hung  upon  a  pole. 
The  butchers  charged  the  farmers  twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty  cents,  per  head,  for  killing 
them,  and  the  offal  as  at  present.  From  this  insignificant  beginning  the  business  has  in¬ 
creased,  so  that  the  number  of  hogs  killed  this  year  (1842)  will  probably  reach  250,000, 
and  the  butchers  now  frequently  pay  ten  to  twenty  cents  premium  per  head  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  killing  them.  And  instead  of  a  few  houses  incidentally  engaged  in  the  business  a 
part  of  the  year,  there  are  now  twenty-six  pork  houses  exclusively  engaged  in  it,  and  which 
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use  a  capital  of  nearly  2,000,000  of  dollars,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  mostly  foreign 
this  season,  owing  to  the  disasters  of  the.  last  three  years. 

“  The  district  of  country  in  the  west  devoted  to  the  raising  of  pork  as  an  article  of  com¬ 
merce,  includes  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  a  part  of  Tennesse'e; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  within  a  circle  of  300  miles  in  diameter,  with  Cincin¬ 
nati  as  its  centre,  including  the  contiguous  parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Hogs, 
are,  however,  frequently  driven  to  this  market  from  a  distance  of  200  miles,  as  notwith¬ 
standing  large  numbers  are  killed  at  various  places  in  the  Wabash  and  Miami  valleys,  at 
Madison,  Indiana,  Portsmouth,  Chillicothe,  &c.,  this  business  will  concentrate  in  the  largest 
cities,  where  labour,  salt-barrels,  and  other  facilities  are  naturally  most  abundant.  In  a  popu¬ 
lous  city,  also,  the  steaks,  spare-ribs,  &c.,  not  used  in  packing,  can  always  be  disposed  of  for 
cash,  without  loss;  and  in  this  city,  also,  if  anywhere  in  the  west,  active  cash  capital  is  always 

“  In  the  above  district  the  number  of  hogs  prepared  for  market  this  season  will  not  fall 
short  of  500,000  (and  this  is  not  a  larger  number  than  usual),  besides  the  vast  amount  de¬ 
tained  for  domestic  consumption.  Of  this  number  250,000  are  probably  packed  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  150,000  more  will  probably  come  here  for  a  market  or  reshipment,  and  100,000  more 
may  be  set  down  as  the  estimate  for  those  that  will  be  shipped  from  various  other  towns 
on  the  river,  without  being  landed  here.  Of  the  above  number  75,000  are  raised  in  the 
Wabash  valley  alone. 

“  Our  hogs  are  fed  on  Indian  com  exclusively.  They  are  never  ‘fed  on  mutton,’  as 
an  English,  nobleman  lately  stated  at  an  agricultural  fair.  The  stock  is  well  crossed  with 
imported  animals  from  Europe,  of-the  various  Chinese,  Irish,  English,  and  Russian  breeds, 
and  is  probably  exceeded  by  none  in  the  United  States.  Hogs  have  been  raised  here,  weigh¬ 
ing  over  1200  lbs.,  but  the  average  runs  from  200  to  250  lbs. — the  fatter  size  being  the 
most  desirable. 

“  In  Kentucky,  the  drovers  frequently  buy  the  hogs  alive  of  the  farmers  by  gross  weight, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  But  generally  the  farmers  club  together 
(each  one  having  his  hogs  marked),  and  drive  them  to  market  themselves  in  droves  of  500  to 
1000,  and  seldom  less  than  500,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  During  the 
first  day  or  two  the  hogs  cannot  well  travel  more  than  four  to  six  miles;  but  after  that  they 
travel  eight  and  sometimes  ten  miles  per  day,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
The  Yorkshire  are  said  to  be  the  best  travellers. 

“  Having  reached  some  of  the  extensive  slaughtering  establishments  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  city,  a  bargain  is  made  with  the  butchers  to  kill  and  dress  them,  which  is  done 
for  the  offal,  and  the  hogs,  after  beiug  dressed,  are  carried  to  town  at  the  expense  of  the 
butcher. 

“  The  hog  i3  bought  by, the  pork  packer,  completely  dressed  by  the  butcher,  and  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  pork-house.” 

Notwithstanding  the  above  account,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  export  of  pork 
ojjjeef  to  foreign  countries  has,  or  will,  increase  (see  tabular  statements).  The 
increased  consumption  of  animal  food  by  the  large  towns,  by  those  engaged  in 
the  inland  and  coasting,  and  foreign  navigation,  in  the  lake,  river,  .shore  bank, 
and  whale  fisheries,  will  keep  pace  with  the  probable  increase  of  cattle  and  hogs 
raised  for  beef  and  pork.  " 

Lard,  Lard  Oil,  and  Vegetable  Oils. — Mr.  Ellsworth  in  his  reports  for  1842 
and  1843,  states : — 

“  The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  com  and  lard  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  in  the  report  of  last  year.  As  corn  oil  has  heretofore  been  connected  with  dis¬ 
tillation,  although  it  is  easily  made,  and  answers  a  good  purpose,  less  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  it.  It  has  been  suggested,  on  good  authority,  that  it  can  be  gathered  from  the 
mash  which  is  prepared  for  fermentation  for  feeding  swine.  If  this  should  be  confirmed  by 
further  experiments,  as  it  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objection  urged  against  the  former, 
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the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  may  hereafter  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  No 
doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  of  its  value  for  burning,  and  all  other  purposes  to  which  oil  is 
applied  but  paintings. 

“Much  interest  has  been  felt  on  the  subject  of  oil  from  lard,  and  the  almost  daily  in¬ 
quiries  respecting  its  process  of  manufacture,  &c.,  and  its  close  connexion  with  the  question 
of  disposing  of  our  agricultural  products,  forms  a  reason  for  giving  it  a  more  extended  con¬ 
sideration  in  these  remarks.  Complete  success  has  attended  the  enterprise.  Several  large 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  this  oil  have  been  some  time  in  operation  in  Cincinnati,  and 
thousands  of  gallons  are  daily  prepared  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  It  is  also 
carried  on  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Hannibal,  Missouri ; 
and  other  places  both  in  the  western  and  Atlantic  states. 

“  It  is  considered  much  superior  to  olive  or  sperm  oil  for  machinery  and  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  woollens,  A’c.  It  can  be  furnished  also  at  half  t}ie  price,  and  therefore  it  will  doubt¬ 
less  supersede  that  article  of  import.  As  it  contains  less  gelatine  than  other  oils,  it  is  found 
much  better  for  combing  wool,  for  which  purpose  a  single  factory  wished  to  contract  for 
10,000  gallons  from  one  establishment.  An  order  for  600  gallons,  with  this  view  lias  already 
been  received  for  the  use  of  a  cloth  factory  in  Huddersfield,  England.  Repeated  experi¬ 
ments,  too,  have  shown,  that  for  the  purpose  of  combustion  no  oil  is  superior. 

“  The  following  arc  given  as  the  relative  constituents  of  lard  oil  and  sperm  oil,  in  100 
parts  of  either  :  — 

carbon.  hvdrogen.  oxvgen. 

Lard  oil  .  .  79.03  11.422  9'.548 

Sperm  oil.  .  79.05  11.6  8.9 

“  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  difference  in  carbon  is  only  3.00 ;  about  the  same  in  hydro¬ 
gen;  while  in  oxygen  it  is  about  4.10  in  favour  of  the  lard  oil.  The  large  quantity  of  carbon 
proves  that  it  may  be  relied  on  as  a  material  for  giving  light,  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
whenever  carbon  predominates  in  an  animal  oil  the  article  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  lumi¬ 
nous  power.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  Morfit,  of  Philadelphia,  These 
resulted  in  favour  of  lard  oil.  About  sixty  lbs.  in  lOO  lbs.  of  good  lard,  in  tallow  only 
twenty -eight  lbs.  is  oil;  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  resorted  to,  show  that  it  maybe 
made  a  profitable  business.” — Report  for  1 842. 

“  The  amount  of  lard  and  tallow  worked  into  oil,  and  stearinc  candles,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland  the  past  year,  is  250  tons;  while  the  year  before  it  was  only  eighty  tons.  The 
process  adopted  with  respect  to  sperm  oil,  in  producing  stearinc,  has  not  been  found  to 
answer  with  regard  to  lard  and  oil,  on  account  of  the  different  mode  of  their  crystallisation. 
Compression  answers  in  the  former  case  ;  but  in  the  latter  it  has  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
fluid  parts  that  may  be  separated.  The  usual  modes,  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  camphor,  acids, 
and  alkalies,  are  found  too  expensive  ;  but,  by  the  improved  method  described  by  Mr. 
Stafford,  a  more  beautiful  article,  clear,  and  capable  of  enduring  a  temperature  of  twenty 
degrees,  is  said  to  be  produced.  The  oil  which  he  mentions,  is  superior  in  appearance  to 
the  sperm  oil  of  the  stores. 

“  The  candles  of  stearine  sell,  it  is  said,  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  by 
the  box;  and,  in  light,  arc  equal  to  the  first  quality  of  tallow  candles,  but  last  twice  as  long, 
and  are  not  greasy  in  warm  weather. 

“  Mr.  Stafford  states  the  price  of  lard  at  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  says,  that 
from  May  to  August,  he  worked  the  average  of  3500  pounds  per  day.  The  fattened  hog 
can  be  turned  into  the  steam  tub  (hains,  blood,  entrails,  &c.,  excepted),  separated  by  heat — 
the  fat  from  the  lean,  bone,  and  muscle — and  twelve  hours  after  the  fat  is  cold,  and  candles 
can  be  produced.  The  lighthouse  and  beacon  at  Cleveland  have  been  exclusively  supplied  with 
lard  oil,  since  the  opening  of  navigation,  for  the  past  year.  Mr.  Stafford  further  says,  that 
‘  assuming  pork  to  be  worth  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  cwt.,  by  his  improved  process  he  could 
deliver,  for  lighthouses,  the  first  quality  of  lard-oil  in  New  York-,  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  gallon,  and  candles,  as  described,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  leave 
a  good  broad  margin  for  profit.’  Mr.  Wing  gives  a  statement  respecting  this  subject  in 
Cincinnati.  By  his  account  there  are  four  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
lard  by  steam  in  that  city.  It  is  said  to  succeed  admirably,  making  it  perfectly  white  and 
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pure;  the  process,  too,  proves  a  great  saving  of  expense,  as  well  as  furnishes  a  larger  quan¬ 
tity  from  the  same  amount  of  pork. 

“  For  the  conversion  of  lard  into  oil  and  stearine,  there  are,  in  Cincinnati,  not  less  than 
thirteen  factories  in  full  operation,  making  from  300  to  2500  barrels  each  in  a  season,  or 
100,000  gallons.  The  oil  sells  there  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  by  the  barrel,  and  seventy-, 
five  cents  by  retail.  The  stearine  made  by  one  establishment  amounts  to  750,000  pounds 
per  annum,  two-thirds  of  which  (the  summer)  is  suitable  for  making  candles.  This  stearine 
sells  at  seven  cents  per  pound ;  and  the  winter,  which  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  equal 
to  the  best  leaf  lard,  and  sells  for  six  cents  per  pound,  when  well  put  up  in  kegs  for  shipping. 

“  Lard  oil  is  also  manufactured  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  Wheeling,  Virginia;  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  St.  Louis,  Mobile;  Springfield,  Illinois;  Nashville, 
Tennessee;  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Rochester,  New  York;  New  York  city,  and  various 
other  places.” — Report  for  1843. 

It  is  stated  in  several  papers  that  the  demand  for  lard  oil,  as  a  perfect  substi¬ 
tute  for  sperm  oil  will  soon  raise  the  price  of  hogs  and  pork. 

CULTIVATION'  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

“  The  sugar-cane  has,  for  several  years,  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Louisiana,  and, 
for  some  time,  to  a  limited  degree  in  Georgia,  and  West  Florida.  In  Louisiana,  five 
kinds  of  the  cane  have  been  raised.  The  first  is  the  Creole  cane,  which  is  supposed  to  havo 
come  originally  from  Africa.  The  second  is  the  Bourbon  cane  from  Otaheite.  Besides 
these,  are  the  riband  cane,  green  and  red ;  the  riband  cane,  green  and  yellow  ;  and  the 
violet  cane  of  Brazil.  The  latter  species  was  abandoned  soon  after  its  introduction,  as  it 
proved  less  productive  in  our  climate  than  any  of  the  others.  The  other  species  are  the 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  are  all  more  or  less  adopted  by  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  very  sensible  to  cold,  and  arc  killed  in  part  by  the  frost  every  year. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cane  may  be  cnltivated  in  a  latitude  much  colder 
than  was  generally  supposed  ;  for  fine  crops  are  now  made  in  Louisiana,  in  places  where,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  cane  froze  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  make  sugar. 

“  In  the ‘process  of  cultivation,  the  ground  is  ploughed  as  deep  as  possible,  and  har¬ 
rowed  ;  after  it  has  been  thus  broken  up,  parallel  drills  or  furrows  are  ploughed  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  from  one  another;  in  these  the  cane  is  laid 
lengthwise,  and  covered  about  an  inch  with  a  hoe.  Small  canals,  to  drain  off  the  water, 
are  commonly  dug,  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  these  are  crossed  by  smaller 
drains,  so  as  to  form  squares  like  a  chess-board.  These  ditches  are  necessary  to  drain  off 
the  water  from  rains,  as  well  as  that  which  filters  from  the  rivers,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  upon  the  plantations.  The  average  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  he  produced  upon 
an  acre  of  land  of  the  proper  quality,  well  cultivated,  is  from  800  to  1000  lbs.,  provided  that 
the  cane  has  not  been  damaged,  either  by  storms  of  wind,  inundations,  or  frost.  The 
strong  soil  is  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  most  productive,  in  rainy  seasons.  The  light  soils 
require  less  labour,  and  yield  more  revenue,  in  dry  seasons.  To  these  variations,  others 
are  to  be  added,  resulting  from  the  different  exposure  of  the  lands,  the  greater  or  less  facility 
of  draining,  and  also  from  the  greater  dr  less  quantity  of  a  weed  known  by  the  name  of 
coco  or  grass  nut.  Sixty  working  hands  are  necessary  to  cultivate  240  acres  of  cane, 
planted  in  well-prepared  land,  and  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  until  the  sugar  is  made 
and  delivered.” — Booh  of  the  United  States. 

In  an  article  in  Hansard's  Register,  it  is  stated — 

“  That  the  great  staple  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Florida  must  he  Sugar.  We  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  planters  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and  of  Middle  and 
West  Florida,  to  the  sugar  hammocks  and  sugar  savannahs  of  Florida,  lying  East  of  the 
Suwannee.  And  first,  we  observe,  that  East  Florida  embraces  an  area  more  than  equal  in 
extent  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  It  lias  been  estimated  by  competent  judges  familiar 
with  the  country,  that  there  are  in  East  Florida,  at  the  least  calculation,  500,000  acres  of 
the  choicest  sugar  lands.  The  hammocks  and  savannahs  that  constitute  these  sugar  lands 
proper,  belt  the  eastern  and  southern  coast  of  East  Florida,  and  are  permeated  by  navigable 
streams.  They  commence  fifteen  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  and  are  divided  thus: — 
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four-fifths  are  hammock,  and  one-fifth  savannah  laud.  The  characteristics  of  the  hammock 
soil  are,  a  deep  vegetable  black  mould,  underlaid  by  a  firm  clay  pan  or  stratum,  based  upon 
a  bed  of  rich  pure  marl,  of  a  dark  clay  colour,  and  this  bed  of  marl  varying  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  in  depth,  of  course  inexhaustible  for  soil  or  for  manure.  These  hammocks  are 
thickly  studded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of,  first,  the  cabbage-palm  tree  ;  second,  live-oak, 
with  gum,  magnolia,  orange,  hickory,  maple,  ash,  cedar,  &c.  The  savannahs  are  even  more 
valuable,  having  a  similar  but  still  richer  soil,  and  without  any  timber  to  obstruct  the 
process  of  immediate  cultivation. 

“  The  chief  outlets  of  this  sugar  region  (soil,  and  climate,  and  other  advantages  con¬ 
sidered,  the  best,  it  is  believed,  on  the  continent  of  America),  are  the  St.  John’s,  the 
Ocklawaha,  the  Suwannee,  the  Santa  Fe,  Echaetucnee  New  River,  the  Matanzas,  Halifax, 
Hillsborough,  and  Withlacoochce  ;  the  harbour  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Matanzas,  Mosquito, 
and  Indian  River  inlets.  The  value  of  these  sugar  lands  is  greatly  enhanced  from  the  fact 
that  they  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  contiguous  to,  or  surrounded  by,  the  best  provision 
and  grazing  lands,  to  an  illimitable  extent.” 

In  the  account  given  of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  given  tabular 
statements  of  the  exports  of  the  cane-grown  sugar  of  Louisiana.  The  following 
statements  are  from  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  Reports,  for  1841,  1842,  and  1843;  and 
from  various  sources  of  information : — 

“  The  progress  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  and  the  gain  upon  our  imports,  has  been 
rapid.  In  1839,  the  import  of  sugars  was  195,231,273  lbs  ,  at  an  expense  of  at  least 
10,000,000  dollars  ;  in  1840,  about  120,000,000  lbs.,  jit  an  expense  of  more  than  0,000,000 
dollars.  A  portion  of  this  was  undoubtedly  exported,  but  most  of  it  remained  for  home 
consumption.  More  than  30,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  also,  from  the  maple  and  the  beet¬ 
root,  were  produced  in  1841,  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  states;  and,  should  the 
production  of  corn-stalk  sugar  succeed,  as  it  now  promises  to  do,  this  article  must  contribute 
greatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  imported  sugars.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  manufacture 
of  the  sugar  from  the  cane  for  the  last  five  years,  that  were  it  to  advance  in  the  same  ratio 
for  the  five  to  come,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  import  any  more  sugar  for  our  home  con¬ 
sumption.  Some  further  remarks  on  this  particular  topic  will  be  found  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  corn-stalk  sugar.” — Report  for  1841. 

“  The  early  frosts  and  high  winds  threatened  it,  and  were  thought  to  have  cut  off  the 
crop  by  thousands  of  hogsheads  ;  the  clear,  cold  weather,  however,  succeeding,  prevented 
it  from  proving  so  injurious  as  a  milder  and  more  moist  season  would  have  done.  Even  the 
frozen  cane  turned  out  very  well,  and  thus  nearly  realised  the  full  amount  of  the  planters’ 
expectations.  The  capital  employed  in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  1842,  is  said  to  be 
52,000,000  dollars,  and  the  average  manufacture  is,  probably  more  than  80,000,000  lbs., 
and  4,000,000  gallons  of  molasses.”' — Report  for  1842. 

“  The  crop  of  cane  sugar  for  1843  fell  off.  Maple,  sugar,  also,  proved  a  failure.  Good 
molasses  and  syrup  have  been  made  from  corn-stalk  juice  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  make  a  crystallised  sugar  from  it,  it  appears  evident  that  every  farmer  may 
supply,  from  his  own  ground,  abundance  of  molasses  or  syrup.” — Report  for  1843. 
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“  The  importation  of  sugar  anil  molasses  into  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  is  annually  very  large.  By  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  imports  of  sugar  into,  and  exported  from,  the  United  States,  were  as 
follows: —  "  1 


j  Quantity,  j  YEARS. 
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“  Imports  of  sugar  from  Brazil  for  five  years  : — 
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The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Boston,  chiefly  from  Cuba,  i 


“  Of  which  from  Cuba— 


I  In  1843,  17,552,034  lbs.  brown,  and  1,131,731  white. 
In  1844,  20,507,873  „  „  1,485,513  „ 


.  “  The  whole  quantity  of  molasses  imported  into  Boston,  foreign  and  coastwise,  in 

1842,  was  63,070  hogsheads  ;  and  in  1843,  57,060  hogsheads ;  in  1844,  about  64,000 
hogsheads. 

Imports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  for  Ten  Years,  into  New  York. 


“  1  he  whole  produce  of  sugar  m  Louisiana,  in  the  year  1828,  was  stated  at  88,878 
hogsheads  of  1000  lbs.  each;  the  capital  invested  in  sugar  estates  estimated  at .45,000,000 
dollars;  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  in  1827  about  700;  in  1840  only  about  525 
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would  seem  to  have  been  in  operation.  The  average  annual  amount  of  sugar  produced  is 
about  90,000,000  lbs.  The  quantity  of  molasses  produced  in  the  same  state  is  4,000,000 
gallons.  The  amount  of  capital  then  employed  was  52,000,000  dollars,  with  40,000 
hands  and  10,000  horses. 

“  According  to  the  circular  of  Messrs.  A.  Gordon,  Wylie,  and  Co.,  of  New  Orleans, 
issued  at  the  close  of  1844,  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  produced  that  year  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  126,400,310  lbs.,  of  which  Louisiana  yielded  97, 173,590  lbs. 
There  are  in  this  state  668  sugar  plantations,  of  which  361  work  by  steam  power,  and  the 
number  of  blacks  employed  amount  to  about  26,000.  The  yield  varies  according  to  the 
accidents  of  weather:  in  1843,  the  crop  was  140,316  hogsheads  ;  in  1844,  about  100,000; 
and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  are  so  favourable,  that  it  will  probably  amount  to 
175,000  hogsheads.  The  lands  cultivated  are  almost  exclusively  low  alluvial  land,  bor¬ 
dering  on  tiie  Mississippi,  and  the  minor  streams  lying  to  the  south  and  west.  One  or 
two  estates  have  as  many  as  500  slaves,  but  the  average  of  all  is  about  forty  hands,  meu 
and  women.  The  product  varies  very  much,  according  to  circumstances  and  cultivation. 
On  small  farms  as  much  as  10,000  lbs.  of  sugar  per  working  hand  has  been  made,  but 
half  that  quantity  would  be  a  high  average.  The  labourers  are  very  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and  work  moderately;  and  the  slave  population  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
increases  on  all  the  plantations  where  the  people  have  become  acclimated.  The  cane  cul¬ 
tivated  is  the  species  or  variety  called  the  riband  cane,  originally  from  Java,  which ‘has 
superseded  the  Creole  or  St.  Domingo  cane,  as  well  as  the  variety  brought  from  Tahiti. 

“  In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  1840,  it  was  stated  that  sugar 
could  not  be  produced  for  less  than  five  cents  per  pound;  but  field -hands,  provisions,  and 
lands  are  all  cheaper  since  then,  and  at  four  cents  it  must  be  a  remunerating  crop.  The 
extension  of  cultivation  will  much  depend  upon  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff.  With 
the  present  duty  of  two  and  one-half  cents  per  lb.  on  foreign  sugar,  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  union  will  be  taken  in;  and  there  are  still  enormous  tracts  in  Louisiana,  well  situated 
on  water-courses  now  lying  idle.  Many  experiments  are  making  in  the  manufacturing  of 
sugar,  and  these,  with  improved  cultivation  and  draining,  must  long  before  augment  con¬ 
siderably  the  quantity  produced.  But  (observe  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Co.)  we  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  can  become  an  article  of  importance  in  European 
markets,  save  so  far  as  it  supplies,  or  fails  to  supply,  the  wants  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  that  with  a  very  large  crop,  or  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
some  small  portion  may  find  its  way  to  Great  Britain;  but  if  so,  it  will  be  accidental,  and 
not  a  supply  to  be  looked  for.” 

Mr.  S.  Tillotson,  a  sugar  planter,  New  River,  Louisiana,  says :  “  The  plants  we 
cut  and  matlay  in  beds  during  the  autumn,  usually  in  October,  previous  to  the  sugar-'' 
making  season,  and  before  the  canes  are  injured  by  frosts.  Often  the  unripe  tops, 
which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  are  winrowed  for  plants.  The  best  plant  cane 
we  usually  save  for  plants,  because  they  are  the  easiest  put  up  and  the  quickest  planted; 
for  time  and  saving  of  labour  are  money.  Besides,  by  planting  the  whole  stalk,  it  grows 
more  vigorously  than  the  tops,  especially  in  a  dry  season. 

“After  the  sugar-making  season  is  over,  which  is  usually  about  the  1st  of  January, 
we  prepare  our  land  designed  for  cane  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  breaking  it  from  four 
to  eight  inches  deep:  the  stiffer  the  land,  the  deeper  the  ploughing  is  necessary,  to 
protect  it  from  drought.  Thus  prepared,  the  ground  is  laid  oft'  in  rows,  with  a  two- 
horse  plough,  about  six  feet  kpart  (some  plant  as  closo  as  four  feet).  In  those  fur¬ 
rows,  a  double-mould  board  plough  with  one  horse  is  run,  in  order  to  clear  the  furrows  of 
lumps  and  sods,  and  also  to  deepen  and  widen  the  furrows,  as  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
plants  several  inches  below  the  surface,  otherwise  the  canc  would  require  too  much 
hilling,  especially  the  second  and  third  years. 

“  The  plants  are  now  taken  off  from  these  mats,  and  the  leaves  stripped  off,  placed  in 
carts,  carried  and  tipped  out  on  the  prepared  land,  and  laid  lengthwise  in  the  furrows. 
We  plant  three  canes  side  by  side,  or  triple;  some  say  one  and  a  half  is  sufficient.  The 
closer  the  rows,  the  less  each  would  require.  We  now  pass  along  with  a  cane-knifc,  and 
cut  the  cane  in  pieces,  say  from  two  to  three  Yeet  in  length,  in  order  that  the  canes  may 
lie  more  level,  and  because  more  eyes  will  vegetate.  Being  thus  placed,  they  are  covered 
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with  a  plough  to  the  depth  required,  from  one  to  three  inches ;  over  which  a  light  harrow 
may  be  passed.  Many  prefer  to  cover  with  the  hoe.  As  soon  as  the  freshets  are  over  in 
February,  the  cane  is  ploughed — running  the  bar  each  side  the  cane,  and  throwing  the 
furrows  from  it;  the  cane,  beginning  to  come  up,  is  scraped  (so  called);  if  covered  too 
deep,  the  earth  is  taken  off,  usually  with  a  hoe,  sometimes  with  a  harrow  or  other  machine, 
and  cleaned  from  grass  and  weeds.  In  a  few  weeks  it  is  again  ploughed  and  hoed,  and 
again,  when  necessary ;  a  little  earth  put  to  it  when  required. 

“  The  cane  by  April  or  May  has  come  up  thick  in  the  rows,  but  usually  not  so  thick 
but  that  the  stalks,  when  about  a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  high,  send  out  many  new 
stools  or  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk;  and,  if  they  come  out  early,  grow  and 
mature  equal  to  the  main  stalk.  It  is  usual  to  give  it  three  or  four  workings,  and,  in  the 
last,  to  hill  the  cane  three  or  four  inches,  and  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  lower  eyes 
on  the  stalks  from  freezing  during  the  winter.  Those  eyes  vegetate  next  spring,  and 
produce  nearly  equal  to  the  first  season,  on  fresh  land,  and  so  again  the  third  year,  and 
often  longer.  Cane  is  injured  by  hilling  before  the  stools  are  sufficiently  high,  and  should 
receive  the  last  working  soon  after  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  in  order  to  afford  more 
time  for  ripening.  After  this  period,  say  in  June,  it  grows  very  rapidly;  the  joints  begin 
to  appear,  and  the  lower  ones  begin  to  ripen  and  sweeten;  and,  by  the  middle  of  October, 
usually  ripen  from  two  to  four  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  continue  to  ripen  about  a  joint  or 
six  inches  a  week,  till  they  are  cut  for  the  mill,  or  till  the  freeze  comes,  or  till  they  are  cut 
to  winrow,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  an  anticipated  freeze.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
we  commence  making  sugar.  Each  hand  takes  a  row;  first  cuts  the  top  of  the  stalks  off, 
just  below  the  green  leaves,  and  drops  them  on  the  ground,  or  lays  them  in  winrow,  if 
designed  for  plants;  then,  with  the  knife  (the  blade  of  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  two  inches  in  breadth),  the  dry  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  the 
cane  is  cut  close  to  the  ground;  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  time,  has  hold  of  the  canes  thus 
cut,  and  places  them  in  small  heaps,  convenient  for  loading  into  carts,  drawn  by  horses, 
mules,  or  oxen.  Other  hands  load  the  cane,  and  it  is  hauled  to  the  mill. 

“  The  cane-fields  are  all  ditched,  usually  every  acre  in  width,  with  cross  ditches  about 
every  five  acres.  No  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.  The  cultivation  is  as 
simple  as  that  of  broom  com,  and  the  young  shoot  far  more  vigorous. 

“  Cane-stalks  usually  grow  from  six  to  nine  feet  high.  The  leaves  shoot  up  two  or 
three  feet  higher.  Cane  ripens  in  favourable  seasons  within  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of 
the  top.  You  will  nerceive  we  plant  one-third  of  our  cane-land,  or  crop,  yearly;  two- 
thirds  coming  from  trie  ratoons. 

“The  crops  have  not  been  good  in  Louisiana  for  several  years  past.  That  of  1841 
was  injured  by  the  early  frosts,  and  the  amount  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  1839  by 
nearly  one-third.  The  crop  of  1842  was  an  average  one;  that  of  1843  was  also  rather 
limited,  compared  with  previous  seasons.  In  the  year  ending  September  1839,  the  river 
craft  brought  to  New  Orleans  70,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  25,000  hogsheads  of 
molasses. — (See  exports  from  New  Orleans.) 

“  We  planted,  the  8th  of  April,  1843,  four  acres  in  com,  in  drills  ;  half  of  which  were 
three  feet,  and  half  four  feet  apart ;  and  when  thinned  out,  the  stalks  stood  about  three  inches 
apart  in  the  rows. 

“  The  corn  was  well  cultivated,  and  in  fine  condition  ;  ploughed  three  times,  hoed 
twice,  and  harrowed  once,  and  grew  large. 

“  The  embryo  ears  were  taken  off  three  times,  and  before  the  kernels  were  formed. 

“  It  was  cut,  rolled,  and  boiled,  on  the  28th  of  July,  after  the  tassels  were  dead,  and 
the  fodder  beginning  to  dry.  It  was  topped  about  five  feet  high,  and  a  very  little  above, 
when  the  embryo  ears  were  taken.  The  bottom  of  the  stalk  appeared  more  juicy  and  ripe 
than  the  top.  The  four  acres  produced  sixty  cart  (body)  loads,  and  yielded  1800  gallons 
of  juice,  weighing  eight  degrees  by  the  syrup-weigher,  which,  when  boiled  to  the  granulating 
point  (139  degrees  Beaum6’s  thermometer,  or  forty -four  degrees  by  the  saccharometer), 
produced  200  gallons  of  syrup,  and  showed  no  appearance  of  granulation  after  standing 
two  months  in  the  coolers  ;  the  cause  of  which  was  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
unripeness  of  the  corn-stalk  when  cut;  but,  provided  it  had  granulated  as  well  as  usual 
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for  the  cane  syrup,  it  would  have  produced  1300  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  ciglity-two  gallons  of 


Cost  of  Cultivating  and  Manufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Com — Man  and  Team. 


Cost  of  Cultivating  and  Manufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Sugar-cane. 


The  following  statements  are  added  to  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  report,  showing  the 
results  of  collecting  corn-stalks  and  canes  for  making  sugar,  on  the  banks  of 
New  River,  Louisiana,  in  1843,  by  Messrs.  Tillotson. 

“  According  to  our  test,  the  corn-stalk  juice  required  very  little  lime,  and  that  prin¬ 
cipally  to  get  the  temper.  The  most  simple  mode  of  ascertaining  the  striking  point  (or 
when  the  syrup  is  boiled  sufficiently),  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  is,  by  dipping  into  it  a 
small  skimmer  (milk  skimmer),  and  blowing  through  it ;  and  when  the  bubbles  rise  on  tlio 
opposite  side,  in  diameter,  say,  three-fourths  of  an  inch,  and  before  they  blow  off,  the  boiling 
is  completed. 

“  Objections  may  be  made  to  many  of  our  calculations,  but  the  result  will  be  nearly  the 
same.  We  admit  that  an  extraordinary  yield  of  corn-stalk  may  produce  double  this  amount; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  sugar-cane — 2000  lbs.  per  acre  is  a  common  yield  for  good  plant 
cane ;  and  seldom  has  a  season  passed  without  our  making  it. 

“  We  have  just  commenced  making  sugar  this  season,  and  rolled  none  but  ratoon  cane 
(which  usually  produces  much  less  than  plant  cane),  and  it  produces  exceeding  1000  lbs. 
per  acre  ;  ana  this  has  been  an  unfavourable  season  for  cane.  The  juice  of  the  corn,  as 
before  stated,  weighed  eight  degrees.  The  juice  of  the  cane  we  are -rolling  weighs  eight 
degrees  also  ;  and,  by  lowering  the  knives  (topping  lower),  it  would  weigh  nine  degrees 
and  one-half,  and  later  in  the  season  it  will  be  still  sweeter. 

“  We  think  it  an  error  to  suppose  the  Sugar-cane  wiil  not  mature  in  this  country. 
Cane,  like  the  corn-stalk,  begins  to  ripen  from  the  bottom.  True,  the  seasons  are  too  short 
to  mature  entirely  to  the  top,  though  they  often  do  mature  six  or  seven  feet  high.  We  are 
now  cutting  from  two  to  four  feet. 
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“  It  seems  to  us,  making  sugar  or  molasses  from  corn-stalks  is  impracticable,  except  far 
in  the  interior,  or  far  from  water  or  railroad  communication. 

“  It  appears  to  be  overlooked  by  some  writers  on  the  subject,  that  sugar-cane,  in  this 
country,  is  only  planted  once  in  three,  four,  or  five  years — usually  every  three  years ;  that 
three,  four,  or  five  crops,  are  taken  from  one  planting. 

“  We  have  often  made  exceeding  a  hogshead,  or  1000  lbs.,  from  an  acre,  the  fifth 
season 'after  planting;  thus  making,  from  one  planting,  six  to  eight  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
The  longer  the  ratoons  are  cultivated,  the  drier  (the  less  juicy)  the  cane  becomes. 

“  We  doubt  not  many  of  our  sugar-planters  may  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  state¬ 
ment  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  true,  and  we  trust  none  who  know  us  will  question  the  statement. 
It  is  customary  to  burn  off,  early  in  the  spring,  the  trash  or  leaves  from  the  cane-fields. 
We  seldom  burn  any,  but  rake  them  into  the  centre,  between  the  rows,  and  bar  the  cane, 
turning  the  furrows  on  them,  where  they  soon  form  manure  to  nourish  more  vigorously  the 
plant,  and  the  better  to  protect  the  ratoons  for  the  succeeding  crops. 

“  In  expressing  the  juice,  some  use  steam  mills.  We  use  horses  and  mules,  believing 
them  cheaper,  as  they  are  all  needed  to  work  the  crop.  We  work  twenty-four  horses  to 
one  mill,  making  three  changes  ;  eight  horses  carry  the  mill,  and  are  capable  of  taking  oft' 
a  crop  of  400  hogsheads  of  sugar. 

“  Our  mill,  cylinders,  housing,  and  wheels,  are  cast-iron,  with  wrought-iron  journals, 
and  composition  or  brass  boxes ;  cylinders  tjiree  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  and  work  horizontally,  cost  about  2000  dollars.  The  cost  of  a  mill  suitable  for 
expressing  twenty-five  gallons  of  juice  per  hour  from  corn-stalks,  worked  by  one  horse, 
would  probably  not  exceed  300  dollars,  if  all  made  of  iron ;  wooden  housing,  on  which  the 
cylinders  and  boxes  set,  would  auswer  well,  and  the  expense  would  be  much  less.” 


Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Webb  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  on  Corn-stalk  Sugar,  dated 
Wilmington,  December  30,  1843. 

“  I  have  never  received  the  letter  of  which  you  speak,  on  the  subject  of  maple  sugar; 
but  I  have  received  one  from  you  on  the  subject  of  corn  and  cane  sugar,  written  by  S.  and 
R.  Tillotson,  which  is  herewith  returned,  as  requested.  In  relation  to  the  communication 
of  these  gentlemen,  I  would  remark,  that  they  estimate  the  profit  of  cane  culture  much 
higher  than  my  former  information  had  led  me  to  consider  it.  The  net  annual  revenue  of 
many  Louisiana  planters  must  (according  to  their  estimate)  equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  salary 
received  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  But,  as  I  have  no  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  I  will  not  presume  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  calculations.  Their 
experiment  with  corn  appears  to  have  been  well  conducted,  and  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
any  part,  except  the  inferences  which  they  draw  from  it.  It  does  not  follow,  because  they 
have  failed,  that  others  may  not  succeed;  or,  that  they  themselves  may  not  in  future  arrive 
at  a  more  favourable  result.  It  may  be  that  a  more  northern  latitude  is  better  suited  to 
the  crop.  I  have  never  known  the  juice  to  weigh  so  light  as  eight  degrees.  Here,  it  has 
uniformly  ranged  from  nine  degrees  to  ten  degrees.  The  fact,  that  their  syrup  failed 
entirely  to  granulate,,  shows  that  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  cither  in  the  crop 
or  in  its  manufacture  ;  and,  of  course,  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  result  of 
their  experiment.  But,  admitting  that  no  objections  of  this  kind  could  be  urged,  has  it 
not  been  just  as  completely  proved,  by  careful  experiment,  that  steamboats  could  never 
succeed  ?  Has  it  not  been  theoretically  demonstrated,  on  scientific  principles,  that  railroads 
could  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  rapid  communication  ?  Such  cases  have  been  too 
numerous,  and  arc  too  well  known,  to  require  any  more  than  a  mere  allusion  to  them.  It 
may  be  considered  as  settled,  that  the  manufacture  of  corn  sugar,  in  the  large  way,  cannot 
be  profitably  carried  on  by  the  process  which  succeeds  with  cane.  There  is  a  foreign 
substance  in  the  syrup,  which  this  process  fails  to  remove,  and  which  prevents  its  speedy 
granulation.  This  is  a  great  objection  to  the  manufacture  on  a  large  scale ;  and,  though  it 
cannot  be  considered  an  insurmountable  one,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
obviated. 

“  The  family  manufacture,  by  farmers,  can,  however,  be  safely  recommended  as  entirely 
practicable,  for  the  syrup  may  be  used  to  the  same  advantage  in  a  liquid  as  in  a  solid  state. 
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If,  in  manufacturing’,  evaporation  is  hastened  by  the  use  of  flat-bottomed  pans,  with  such 
other  arrangements  as  will  ensure  its  speedy  accomplishment,  and  the  syrup,  after  being 
boiled  sufficiently,  is  kept  at  a  temperature  not  under  seventy  degrees,  it  will  never  fail  to 
granulate.  It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  that  pans  made  of  Russia  sheet  iron,  six 
inches  deep,  are  well  suited  for  evaporation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  when  corn  is  culti¬ 
vated  for  sugar,  that  it  is  not  the  only  valuable  product  which  may  be  secured. 

“  The  leaves  and  tops  from  an  acre  of  corn  (planted  closely),  are  equal  in  value  to  an 
acre  of  good  grass. 

“  The  Messrs.  Tillotson  found  the  expense  of  growing  and  manufacturing  one  acre  of 
corn  for  sugar,  to  amount  to  fifteen  dollars.  If  we  admit  that  the  produce  of  an  acre  in 
hay  is  worth  an  equal  sum,  then  it  follows  that,  whatever  sugar  or  molasses  may  be  made, 
is  so  much  clear  gain.” 

Maple  Sugar. — The  maple  forest  districts  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  north¬ 
western  states,  are  the  localities  where  the  sugar  from  the  sugar  maple  (accr 
saccharinum)  is  made. 

The  sugar  maple  (accr  saccharinum)  differs  from  the  great  maple,  in  its  fibres 
being  generally  straight  and  coarser,  its  wood  not  being  so  hard  or  compact,  and 
its  sap  granulating  more  perfectly.  From  its  juice,  principally,  is  made  the 
maple  sugar;  although  all  the  varieties  of  maple  that  we  know  of,  if  we  class  them 
agreeably  to  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  their  saps,  might  be  called 
sugar  maples. 

The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sajr  of  the  maple  is  simple.  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  time  sharp  frosty  nights  are  usually  followed  by' 
bright  sunshining  days,  the  sap  begins  to  run. 

A  small  notch,  or  incision,  making  an  angle  across  the  grain,  is  cut  in  the 
tree,  out  of  which  the  juice  oozes,  and  is  conveyed,  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  let  in 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut,  to  a  wooden  trough,  or  dish,  made  of  bark,  placed 
below,  on  the  ground. 

The  quantity  of  sap  thus  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  one  pint  to  two 
gallons  per  day.  Those  who  follow  the  business  fix  on  a  spot  where  maple-trees 
are  most  numerous,  and  erect  a  temporary  camp,  or  lodging.  When  they  have  as 
many  trees  tapped  as  can  be  attended  to,  the  sap  is  collected  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  carried  to  a  large  pot,  or  boiler,  hung  over  a  wood  fire  near  the  camp.  It  is 
then  reduced  by  boiling  until  it  granulates ;  and  the  sugar  thus  obtained  is  rich, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  An  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  of  maple  sap.  The 
maple  ground  occupied  by  a  party  is  termed  a  "  Sugarie and  those  who  first 
commence  tapping  the  trees  consider  that  possession  for  one  year  constitutes 
right  for  those  years  that  follow.  They  often  receive,  without  having  any  tenure 
themselves  of  these  lands  from  the  crown,  a  consideration  from  others  for  the 
right  of  possession.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  crystallizing  and 
purifying  maple  sugar  in  the  United  States.  # 

*  "  To  the  Committee  on  Maple  Sugar  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society, — Gentlemen  : 

I  herewith  submit  to  your  inspection  fifty  lbs.  of  my  maple  sugar.  The  following  is  a  statement- 
of  the  manner  of  making  and  clarifying  the  same. 

“  In  the  first  place,  I  make  my  buckets,  tubs,  and  kettles  all  perfectly  clean.  1  boil  the  sap 
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TOBACCO  CULTURE. 

Tlic  growth  and  enormous  consumption  of  a  plant,  prepared  not  as  a 
product  of  use  and  nourishment,  but  as  a  stimulant — and  which  was  unknown 
in  Europe  three  centuries  ago— is  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  how  far  human  labour, 
skill,  and  wealth  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  expended  on  an  article  which  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  introduction  of  the  distillery  in  Europe  was  a  re¬ 
markable  event ;  but,  as  far  as  the  distillation  of  spirits  as  a  drink,  certainly  in 
no  way  useful,  though  assuredly  pernicious  both  to  health  and  morals.  The 
growth  and  use  of  opium  and  betel  in  the  East  are  as  remarkable,  and  at  least 
as  injurious,  as  the  distillation  and  drinking  of  spirits,  and  far  more  injurious 
than  the  use  of  tobacco. 

When  nations  refuse  to  pay  ordinary  taxes,  it  is  astonishing  how  cheerfully 
they  consent  to  pay  high  taxes  on  such  articles  as  tobacco,  opium,  and  spirits.  Of  the 
enormous  taxation  levied  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  (at  least  50,000,000/.,) 
stimulating  drinks,  and  other  stimulants,  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
18,250,000/.;  viz.:  distilled  spirits,  7,250,000/.;  wine,  2,000,000/. ;  malt  and  hops, 
5,250,000/. ;  tobacco,  3,750,000/.  Now,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  pay  any  part  of 
these  duties ;  for  the  law  can  be  legally  avoided  by  refraining/from  the  use  of  them, 
and  for  using  which  there  is  not,  as  far  as  the  health  and  the  strength  of  the 
people,  arc  concerned,  the  least  benefit  derived,  while  extensive  voluntary  evil  is 
inflicted  on  the  majority  of  those  who  indulge  in  these  stimulants. 

The  progress  of  the  use  of  tobacco  is  shown  by  the  following  statement, 
compiled  for  The  Northern  Light,  Albany,  New  York,  1841. 

“  The  whole  world,  within  the  space  of  about  three  centuries,  have  become  chewers, 
smokers,  and  snuffers.  The  Chinese  chews  and  smokes  his  opium,  the  East  Indian  his 
betel,  and  the  European  and  American  their  tobacco.  Against  these  practices  it  is  useless 
to  declaim.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  parliament  of  England  discouraged  the  flagrant  del  it 
of  smoking;  in  vain  did  James  I.  assure  his  subjects  tlmt  the  custom  was  ‘loathsome  to  the 
eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black 

in  a  potash  kettle,  set  in  an  arch  in  such  a  mariner  that  the  edge  of  the  kettle  is  defended  all  around 
from  the  lire.  1  boil  through  the  day,  taking  care  not  to  have  any  thing  in  the  kettle  that  will 
give  colour  'in  the  sap,  and  to  keep  it  well  skimmed.  At  night,  I  leave  fire  enough  under  the 
kettle  to  boll  the  sap  neatly  or  quite  to  syrup  by  the  next  morning.  I  then  take  it  out  of  the 
kettle,  and  strain  it  through  a  flannel  cloth  into  a  tub,  if  it  is  sweet  enough  ;  if  not,  I  put  it  in  a 
cauldron  kettle,  which  I  have  hung  on  a  pole  in  such  a  manner  that  I  can  swing  it  on  and  oil'  the 
fire  at  pleasure,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  sweet  enough,  and  then  strain  it  into  the  tub,  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  morning.  1  then  take  it  and  the  syrup  in  the  kettle,  and  put  it  all  together  into  the 
cauldron,  and  sugar  it  off.  I  use  to  clarify,  say  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  tbe  whites  of  five  or  six  eggs, 
well  beaten,  about  one  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a  spoonful  of  sal-cratus,  all  well  mixed  with  the 
sj  rup  before  it  is  scalding  hot.  I  then  make  a  moderate  fire  directly  under  tbe  cauldron,  until 
the  scum  is  all  raised  ;  then  skim  it  off  clean,  taking  care  not  to  let  it  boil  so  as  to  rise  in  the  kettle 
before  1  have  done  skimming  it.  1  then  sugar  it  off,  leaving  it  so  damp  that  it  will  drain  a  little. 

I  let  it  remain  in  tbe  kettle  until  it  is  well  granulated.  I  then  put  it  into  boxes  made  smallest  at 
the  bottom,  that  will  hold  from  fifty  to  seventy  lbs.,  having  a  thin  piece  of  board  fitted  in  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bottom,  which  is  bored  full  of  small  holes,  to  let  the  molasses  drain  through, 
which  I  keep  drawn  off  by  a  tap  through  the  bottom.  I  put  on  tbe  top  of  the  sugar,  in  the  box, 
a  clean  damp  cloth  ;  and  over  that  a  board,  well  fitted  in,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  sugar. 
After  it  has  done,  or  nearly  done,  draining,  I  dissolve  it,  and  sugar  it  off  again  ;  going  through  with 
the  same  process,  in  clarifying  and  draining,  as  before.  “  Joel  Woodworth.” 
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stinking  fume  thereof,  nearest  resembling  the  horrible  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that  is 
bottomless.’  The  strong  arm  of  the  law  opposed  it ;  the  priest  and  the  physician,  the 
moralist  and  the  philanthropist  arrayed  themselves  against  it ;  all  to  no  purpose.  Opposi¬ 
tion  only  served  to  make  proselytes,  and  tile  custom  has  spread  far  and  wide  under  persecu¬ 
tion,  till  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  its  fumes  arise  constantly  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  at  this  moment,  perhaps,  the -most  general  luxury  in  existence.  In  the  city  of  .New 
York  alone,  the  consumption  of  cigars  is  computed  at  10,000  dollars  a  day — a  sum  greater 
than  that  which  its  inhabitants  pay  for  their  daily  bread ;  and  in  the  whole  country  the  annual 
consumption  of  tobacco  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  lbs.,  being  seven  pounds  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  child,  at  an  annual  cost  to  the  consumer,  of  20,000,000  dollars’ 

“  It  may  bo  curious  to  mark  by  what  gradations  the  use  of  tobacco  has  reached  this  grand 
crisis.  The  subject  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor  Beckmann  of  Gottingen,  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  who  took  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  dates  of  its  introduction 
into  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  from  whose  work  some  of  the  following  items 
are  gathered.  He  conjectures,  that  even  before  the  discovery  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  globe, 
a  sort  of  tobacco  was  smoked  in  Asia;  and  this  opinion  was  also  entertained  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  traveller  M.  Pallas,  who  says  that,  ‘  Among  the  Chinese,  and  among  the  Mogol 
tribes,  who  had  the  most  intercourse  with  them,  the  custom  of  smoking  is  so  general,  so 
frequent,  and  become  so  indispensable  a  luxury;  the  tobacco  purse  affixed  to  their  belt  so 
necessary  an  article  of  dress;  the  form  of  the  pipes,  from  which  the  Dutch  seem  to  have 
taken  the  model  of  theirs  as  original  ;  and,  lastly,  the  preparation  of  the  yellow  leaves, 
which  are  merely  rubbed  to  pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so  peculiar,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  derive  all  this  by  the  way  of  Europe  from  America,  especially  as  India,  where  the 
habit  of  smoking  tobacco  is  not  so  general,  intervenes  between  Persia  and  China.’  It  may 
be  too  late  now  to  investigate  the  subject,  even  if  it  should  be  considered  worth  the  trouble. 
But  there  is  one  more  important  confirmation  of  Professor  Beckmann’s  conjecture  to  bo 
adduced  from  Ulloa's  ‘Voyage  to  America,’  who  says,  ‘it  is  not  probable  that  the  Euro¬ 
peans  learned  the  use  of  tobacco  from  America  ;  for,  as  it  is  very  ancient  iti  the  eastern 
countries,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  knowledge  of  it  came  to  Europe  from  those 
regions  by  means  of  the  intercourse  carried  on  with  them  by  the  commercial  states  on  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Nowhere,  not  even  in  tiiose  parts  of  America  where  the  tobacco  grows 
wild,  is  the  use  of  it,  and  that  only  for  smoking,  cither  general  or  very  frequent.’  We  have 
nothing,  however,  authentic,  earlier  than  the  follow  ing  : — 

“In  1496,  Romanus  Paine,  a  Spanish  monk,  whom  Columbus,  on  his  second  departure 
from  America  had  left  in  that  country,  published  the  first  account  of  tobacco,  with  which 
he  became  acquainted  in  St  Domingo,  lie  gave  it  the  name  o (cohabit,  cohabba,  gioia. 

“In  1519,  tobacco  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  near  Tobaseo, 
though  it  is  assigned  to  the  next  year.* 

“  In  1 535,  the  negroes  had  already  habituated  themselves  to  the  use  of  it,  and  cultivated 
it  on  the  plantations  of  their  masters.  Europeans  likewise  already  smoked  it.  We  also 
find,  from  a  passage  in  ‘  Cartier’s  Voyage,’  that  it  was  used  in  Canada,  f 

“In  1559,  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  St.  Domingo,  by  a  Spanish  gen¬ 
tleman  named  Hernandez  de  Toledo,  who  brought  a  small  quantity  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  the  same  year  Jean  Nicot,  envoy  from  the  court  of  Franco  to  Portugal,  first  transmitted 
thence  to  Paris,  to  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  seeds  of  the  tobacco  plant ;  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  acquired  the  name  of  Nicotiana.  When  tobacco  began  to  be  used  in  France, 
it  was  called  herbe  da  grand  pricare,  from  the  grand  prieure  of  the  bouse  of  Lorraine,  who 
was  then  very  fond  of  it.  It  was  also  called  herbe  de  St.  Croix ,  after  cardinal  Prosper  St. 

*  “Cette  plantc  ftabne),  acre  ct.  caustiquc,  trouvee  en  1520,  pres  do  Tobaseo  dans  le  golfe  du 
Mexique.” — Precis  sur  t’Amcrh/nc,  p.  I  )(i. 

f  “  There  groweth  a  certain  kind  of  herbe,  whereof  in  summer  they  make  great  provision  for 
all  the  ycerc,  and  only  the  men  use  of  it;  and  first  they  cause  it  to  be  dried  in  the  snnne,  then 
weare  it  about  their  neckes,  wrapped  in  a  little  beastes  skiune  made  like  a  little  bagge,  with  a 
hollow  pecce  of  stone  or  wood  like  a  pipe;  then  when  they  please  they  make  pondre  of  it,  and 
then  put  in  one  of  tile  ends  of  the  said  cornet  or  pipe,  and  laying  a  coal  of  fire  upon  it,  at  the 
other  end  suckc  so  long,  that  they  fill  their  bodies  full  of  smoke,  till  that  it  cometli  out  of  their 
mouth  and  nostrils,  even  as  out  of  the  tonnell  of  a  chimney." 


Croix,  who,  on  his  return  from  Portugal,  where  he  had  been  nuncio  from  the  pope,  intro¬ 
duced  the  custom  of  using  tobacco.  It  was  received  at  once  in  France  and  the  Papal  States 
with  great  enthusiasm,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  snuff;  it  was  some  time  after  this  period, 
that  smoking  became  popular. 

“  In  1565,  Conrad  Gesner  became  acquainted  with  tobacco.  At  that  time  several  bota¬ 
nists  cultivated  it  in  their  gardens.  The  same  year  Sir  John  Hawkins  carried  tobacco  from 
Florida  to  England,  where  ‘all  men  wondered  what  it  meant.’ 

“  In  1570,  they  smoked  in  Holland  out  of  conical  tubes  composed  of  palm  leaves  plaited 
together. 

“  In  1575,  first  appeared  a  figure  of  the  plant  in  Andre  Thevot’s  ‘  Cosmographie.’ 

“  In  1585,  the  English  first  saw  pipes  made  of  clay  among  the  natives  of  Virginia,  which 
had  just  been  discovered  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  the  English 
soon  after  fabricated  the  first  clay  tobacco  pipes  in  Europe. 

“  In  1590,  Schah  Abbas  of  Persia,  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  his  empire  ;  hut  the 
practice  had  becomo  so  deep-rooted  among  his  subjects,  that  many  of  them  fled  to  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  abandoned  every  thing  else  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  smoking. 

“  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  iu  the 
East  Indies. 

“  Iu  1004,  James  I.  of  England  endeavoured,  by  means  of  heavy  imposts,  to  abolish  the 
use  of  tobacco,  which  he  held  to  be  a  noxious  weed. 

“  In  1610  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  known  at  Constantinople.  To  render  the  custom 
ridiculous,  a  Turk,  who  had  been  found  smoking,  was  conducted  about  the  streets  with  a 
pipe  transfixed  through  his  nose.  For  a  long  time  after,  the  Turks  purchased  tobacco  from 
the  English,  and  that  the  refuse.  It  was  late  before  they  began  to  cultivate  the  plant 
themselves. 

“In  1615,  tobacco  began  to  be  sown  about  Amersfort,  in  Holland,  which  afterwards 
became  famous  for  its  cultivation. 

“  In  1616,  the  colonists  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  Virginia.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  plant  was  indigenous,  or  whether  it  came  from  a  more  southern  country.  It  is  supposed 
the  seeds  were  from  Tobago.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Virginia  Indians 
at  the  time  they  wore  visited  by  the  English,  and  was  called  by  them  pe/un,  or  petum. 
Clavigero  says,  ‘tobacco  is  a  name  taken  from  the  JIaitine  language.’  Humboldt  also 
derives  it  from  the  same  language,  and  says  that  the  term  was  used  to  designate  the  pipe, 
or  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  natives  in  smoking  the  herb,  which  the  Spaniards  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  herb  itself,  and  after  them  the  other  nations  of  the  old  world. 

“  In  1619,  James  I.  wrote  his  ‘Counterblast  to  Tobacco,’  and  ordered  that  no  planter  in 
Virginia  should  cultivate  more  than  100  lbs.  a  year.  lie  also  prohibited  its  sale  in  Eng¬ 
land  or  Ireland  until  the  custom  should  bo  paid  and  the  royal  seal  affixed ;  20,000  lbs.  were 
exportod  this  year  from  Virginia  to  England,  the  whole  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

“  In  1620,  ninety  young  womeu  were  sent  over  from  England  to  America  and  sold  to 
the  planters  for  tobacco,  at  120  lbs.  each.  The  price  at  first  was  100  lbs.,  which  gradually 
increased  to  150  lbs.  King  James  issued  a  proclamation  restraining  the  disorderly  trade  in 
this  obnoxious  article.  In  the  same  year  some  English  companies  introduced  the  smoking 
of  tobacco  into  Zittau,  in  Germany,  and  Robert  Kouigsman,  a  merchant,  brought  the  to¬ 
bacco  plant  from  England  to  Strasburg. 

“In  1622,  the  annual  import  of  tobacco  into  England  from  America,  for  the  last  seven 
years  was  142,085  lbs. 

“  In  1624,  the  pope  published  a  decree  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  take 
snuff'  in  the  church,  because  then  already  some  Spanish  ecclesiastics  used  it  during  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  mass.  King  James  restricted  the  culture  of  tobacco  to  Virginia  and  the  Somer 
isles,  and  forbade  its  importation  from  any  other  quarter,  considering  England  and  Wales 
‘  as  utterly  uufyt,  in  respect  of  the  clymatc,  to  cherish  the  same  for  any  medicinall  use,  which 
is  the  only  good  to  be  approved  in  yt.’ 

“  In  1631,  smnkingof  tobacco  was  introduced  into  Misnia  by  some  Swedish  troops. 

“  In  1634,  a  tribunal,  called  the  chamber  of  tobacco,  was  formed  at  Moscow,  which  pro¬ 
hibited  smoking  under  pain  of  having  the  nose  slit;  and  the  Grand  Duke  defended  the 
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entrance  of  tobacco  with  the  infliction  of  the  knout  for  the  first  offence,  and  death  for  the 
second. 

“In  1639,  the  grand  assembly  of  Virginia?  passed  a  law,  that  all  tobacco  planted  in  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  years,  should  be  destroyed,  except  such  a  proportion  to  each  planter 
as  should  make  in  the  whole  120,000  lbs.,  and  that  the  creditors  of  the  planters  should 
receive  forty  pounds  for  every  100  lbs.  due  them. 

“In  1653,  smoking  began  in  the  canton  of  Apenzcll,  in  Switzerland.  At  first  the 
children  ran  after  those  who  smoked  in  the  streets.  They  were  likewise  cited  before  the 
council  and  punished,  and  the  innkeepers  were  ordered  to  inform  against  such  as  should 
smoke  in  their  houses. 

“In  1661,  the  police  regulation  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  was  made,  which  was  divided 
according  to  the  ten  commandments.  In  it,  the  prohibition  to  smoke  tobacco,  stands  under 
the  rubric,  *  thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,’  and  was  continued  in  force  until  the  middle  of 
the  last  century. 

“  In  1669,  the  crimes  of  adultery  and  fornication  were  punished  in  Virginia  by  a  fine  of 
from  500  to  1000  lbs.  of  tobacco. 

“  In  1670,  and  the  two  following  years,  smoking  of  tobacco  was  punished  in  the  canton 
of  Glaurus,  by  a  fine  of  one  crown  Swiss  money. 

“•In  1676,  the  whole  custom  on  tobacco  from  Virginia,  collected  in  England,  was 
600,000  dollars.  In  the  same  year,  two  Jews  first  attempted  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  in 
the  margravate  of  Brandenburg;  but  which,  however,  was  not  brought  to  bear  till  1681. 

“In  1689,  Jacob  Francis  Vicarius,  an  Austrian  physician,  invented  the  tubes  for  to¬ 
bacco  pipes,  which  have  capsules  containing  bits  of  sponge;  however,  about  the  year  1670, 
already  pipes  were  used  having  glass  globules  appended  to  them,  to  collect  the  oily  moisture 
exuding  from  the  tobacco. 

“  In  1 690,  Pope  Innocent  XII.  excommunicated  all  who  should  be  guilty  of  taking  snuff 
or  tobacco  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 

“  In  1 697,  great  quantities  of  tobacco  already  were  produced  in  the  palatinate  of  Ilesse. 

“In  1709,  the  yearly  exports  of  tobacco  from  America  for  the  last  ten  years,  were 
28, 858, '666  lbs.;  of  which  1 1,260,659  lbs.  were  annually  consumed  in  Great  Britain, 'and 
17,598,007  lbs.  countries  of  Europe. 

“In  1719,  the  senate  of  Strasburg  prohibited  the  culture  of  tobacco  from  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  it  would  diminish  the  growing  of  corn. 

“In  1724,  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  revoked  the  bull  of  excommunication  published  by  In¬ 
nocent,  because  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  taking  snuff. 

“  In  1732,  tobacco  was  mado  a  legal  tender  in  Maryland,  at  one  penny  a  pound. 

“In  1747,  and  the  two  years  previous,  there  were  annually  exported  to  England  from 
the  American  colonies,  40,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  7,000,000  lbs.  of  which  was  consumed  in 
England.  The  annual  revenue  was  about  4,500,000  dollars. 

“In  1753,  the  King  of  Portugal  farmed  out  the  tobacco  trade  for  about  2,500, 000 
dollars.  The  revenue  of  the  King  of  Spain  from  tobacco,  amounted  to  6,330,000  dollars. 

“  In  1759  the  duties  on  tobacco  in  Denmark  brought  in  40,000  dollars. 

“In  1770,  the  Empress  of  Austria  received  a  revenue  from  tobacco  of  800,000  dollars. 

“  In  1773  the  duties  on  tobacco  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  amounted  to  446,000  dollars. 

“  In  1775,  the  annual  export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  for  the  last  four  years, 
was  1 ,000,000  lbs. ;  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  averaged  40, (XX), 000  lbs.,  of  which  7,000,000 
lbs.  were  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  33,000,000  lbs.  in  the  other  European  countries. 

“  In  1 780,  the  King  of  France  received  from  tobacco  a  revenue  of  about  7,250,000 
dollars. 

“  In  1782,  the  annual  export  of  tobacco  during  the  preceding  seven  years’  war  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  12,378,504  lbs.  Of  the  total  seven  years’ exportation,  33,974,949  lbs. 
were  captured  by  the  British. 

“In  1787,  the  quantity  imported  into  Ireland,  was  1,877,579;  in  1829,  4,124,742  lbs. 

“  In  1789,  the  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States,  together  with  the  two  previous 
years,  averaged  about  90,000,000  lbs. 

“  In  1 820,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  in  France  had  doubled  in  three  years,  being 
32,887,500  lbs. 
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“In  1828,  the  revenue  on  tobacco  in  the  state  of  Maryland  was  27,275  dollars. 

“  In  1830,  the  revenue  on  tobacco  and  snuff  in  Great  Britain  was  nearly  13,000,000 
dollars. 

“In  1834,  the  value  of  tobacco  used  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  16,000,000 
dollars ;  of  which  9,000,000  dollars  were  supposed  to  have  been  for  smoking’  Spanish  cigars; 
6,500,000  dollars  for  smoking  American  tobacco  and  chewing ;  and  500,000  dollars  for 
snuff. 

“  In  1838,  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at 
100,000,000  lbs.  valued  at  20,000,000  dollars  cost  to  the  consumers,  being  seven  pounds 
to  each  individual  of  the  whole  population. 

“  In  1840,  it  was  ascertained  by  a  committee  appointed  to  procure  and  report  statistical 
information  on  the  subject,  that  about  1,500,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States;  1,000,000  of  whom  were  in  the  states  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Allowing  the  population  of  the  whole  country 
to  he  17,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-tenth  are  in  some  way  engaged  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  or  manufacture  of  this  article.  The  value  of  the  export  during  that  year  was  nearly 
10,000,000  dollars.” 

CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

“  There  are  four  kinds  of  tobacco  reared  in  Virginia,  namely,  the  sivcct-sccnted,  which 
is  the  best ;  the  big  and  little,  which  follow  next ;  then  the  Frederick ;  and  lastly,  the  one 
and  all,  the  largest  of  all,  and  producing  most  in  point  of  quantity.  The  Virginian  tobacco 
is  reckoned  superior  to  any  raised  in  the  southern  states  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  by  the 
regulations  of  the  state,  that  no  frauds  be  practised  upon  the  merchant^,'  and  that  no  infe¬ 
rior  tobacco  be  palmed  upon  the  purchaser.  For  this  purpose,  houses  of  inspection  are 
established  in  every  district  where  tobacco  is  cultivated,  whose  regulations  are  rigorously 
enforced  ;  tins  contributes,  as  much  as  the  real  superiority  of  the  article  itself,  to  keep  up 
its  price  in  the  market.  Every  person  who  intends  his  tobacco  for  exportation,  packs 
it  up  in  hogsheads,  and  thus  sends  it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  houses.  Here  the  to¬ 
bacco  isHaken  from  the  cask,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  examined  ie  every 
direction,-1  and  in  every  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality  and  its  purity;  if  any 
defect  is  perceived,  it  is  rejected  and  declared  to  be  unfit  for  exportation.  If  no  defect 
appear,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  exportable.  It  is  then  repacked  in  the  hogshead,  which  is 
branded  with  a  hot  iron,  marking  the  place  of  inspection,  and  the  quality  of  the  contents ; 
and  then  lodged  in  the  inspecting  storehouses,  there  to  await  the  disposal  of  the  planter, 
who  receives  a  certificate  of  tfie  particulars,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  deposit.  It  is  by  selling  this  tobacco  note  to  the  merchant  that  the  planter  sells  his 
tobacco.  The  purchaser,  on  viewing  this  note,  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  article,  as  if 
he  had  inspected  it  himself;  and  he  has  only  to  send  the  note  and  transfer  to  the  store 
where  the  tobacco  lies,  and  it  is  immediately  delivered  out,  agreeably  to  his  orders.  This 
measure  has  insured  a  preference  in  the  foreign  market  to  the  Virginian  tobacco,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  deterioration  of  the  article.” — Book  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  United 
States,  every  state  and  territory  in  the  union  produces  tobacco.  In  many  of  the  states  its 
cultivation  is,  of  course,  a  secondary  object,  and  perhaps  in  some,  it  is  attended  to  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  curiosity.  But  in  most  of  the  states,  probably,  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  grown 
to  show  that,  with  attention  to  this  object,  it  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  resorted  to  as  a 
profitable  crop.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  the  amount  returned  in  1 840  is  small, 
being  only  thirty  pounds  in  the  former,  and  115  lbs.  in  the  latter.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
appears  to  have  more  attention,  64,955  lbs.  being  returned,  and  in  Vermont,  585  lbs.  In 
Connecticut,  471,657  lbs.  were  raised,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  317  lbs.,  making  in  the  New 
England  states  together  537,659  lbs.  In  the  middle  states,  also,  some  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  In  New  York,  744  lbs.  are  returned,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
1922  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  325,018  lbs.,  and  Delaware,  272  lbs.;  making  the  product  of  the 
middle  states,  327,956  lhs.  But  the  states  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  crops  is  grown, 
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lie  between  the  latitudes  of  about  34  deg.  and  40  deg.  We  have  arranged  the  following 
table  according  to  the  quantity  produced  in  each  state  : — 


From  which  table  it  will  be  seen  that  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  hold  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  rank  as  producers. — The  following  shows  the  quantity  raised  in  non-slavo- 
liolding  states. 


lb*.  I  lb*. 

Ohio .  r..f)42.275  Brought  forward  ....  9,200,881 

Indiana  .  )  .820.30(1  |  Vermont .  AM 


The  whole  crop  of  1840,  therefore,  if  the  returns  be  correct,  is  2 19, 163,3 19  lbs., 
which,  at  the  estimate  of  1200  lbs.  to  the  hogshead,  would  be  equal  to  182,636  hogsheads, 
which,  at  the  average  price  of  that  year,  eighty-one  dollars  five  cents  per  hogshead, 
would  make  the  value  of  the  crop  of  the  United  States  that  year  14,802,647  dollars  80  cents. 
The  average  annual  export  for  the  ten  years,  ending  with  1840,  was  96,775  hogsheads, 
which,  if  that  year  be  an  average  crop,  would  leave  a  surplus  for  consumption  and  future 
exportation  of  85,861  hogsheads.  The  actual  exportation  in  1840,  ending  September  30, 
per  treasury  returns,  was  119,484  hogsheads.  The  principal  exports  are  formed  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  the  crops  of  which 
states,  according  to  the  census  returns,  make  as  follows  : — 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tobacco  is  manufactured  in  all  the  states  except  Vermont  and  Wisconsin.  In  this 
branch  of  business  8384  persons  arc  employed,  and  3,437,191  dollars  of  capital  invested. 
The  value  of  the  product  is  5,819,568  dollars,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  in  Virginia.  The 
following  table  shows  the  states  in  which  it  is  manufactured  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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Statement  of  the  Tobacco,  Snuff,  and  Manufactured  Tobacco,  Exported  from  the  United 
States,  annually,  from  1821  to  1840,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

I  ENGLAND. 

I  FRANCE. 

HOLLAND. 

|  GERMANY. 

All  other 
Countries. 

TOT  A  L. 

Hilda. 

Value. 

Hbd». 

Value. 

Uhda. 

Value. 

Hilda. 

Value. 

Hilda. 

Hhds. 

IS 

33s 

3,478 

dollars. 

381,048 

550,591 

13,2116 

008,700 

n!757 

12  808 

doll  am. 
700,222 

liun 

60,858 

1824  . 

!  10,418 

l!G4(i!444 

4, *4  GO 

MS/IOl 

,, 

iiisy^l 

1,053,087 

534^858 

|M29 

77,88» 

182(1 . 

2  454 

2,74  L980 

10,71. 

827!‘J13 

i  i 

7,523 

340>82 

4,517 

G4.098 

25J7G 

l!  619  ,'r>24 

5,000 

'801||(I0g| 

21.21.. 

'hik'hio! 

23,949 

9(81,574 

20!028 

1830 . ;. 

10.010 

1  >37^744 

VW? 

iwvjool 

2V.70 

i:035',75G 

15,318 

' 

1  njooo 

83,810 

Total... 

241.910 

20,392,170 

05,822 

218,079 

11,054,228 

158,310 

824,245 

jSi.-; 

3GUG 

1,851,717 

2,3111,59(1 

6779 

1  *1 

g 

l,102i024 

MJGO 

s 

!£&::::■■ 

ss 

SwiSaii 

1,012,442! 

002,011 

is'i 

20,723 

l',75oioG5 

^il'jO 

22J39 

930S7 

•  l|?28*229| 

18J97 

17.G41 

12,777 

22,400 

190.232 

iS!!:::::::: 

s.S 

5*. 302, 331 

'■sas 

29^534 

1,53^415 

S§ 

1527132 

11SM84 

282,721 

29,802,290 

81,012 

8,400,182 

295,028 

234,403 

11,945,8531 

164,591 

967,755 

Total... 

524,040 

50,194,4001  1 40,834  i 

lG.3Gl.340l  -423,7071 

21, 007,405) 

373,918 

322,901 

1,792,000 

The  export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States  since  1821  has  nearly  doubled,  but 
the  increase  has  been  chiefly  to  Holland  and  Germany  ;  while  to  Great  Britain  the  export 
has  not  increased  to  any  great  amount;  although  the  population  has  increased  in  the 
United  Kingdom  about  7,000,000  of  inhabitants  during  the  twenty  years,  1821  to  1840. 
The  consumption  of  tobacco,  per  head,  as  charged  with  duty,  has  greatly  decreased 
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since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  duty. 
Parliamentary  tables  furnish  us  -with  the  following’  statistics  in  relation  to  this  matter: — 


Consumption  of  Tobacco  in  Great  Britain. 


iooivti?. 

s-W.inr 


.  This  presents  a  constant  decrease  in  the  consumption,  per  head,  but  the  result  in  the 
ease  of  Ireland  is  much  more  marked — as  follows: — 


YEAR  S. 


Consumed. 


Duty  per  lb.  j  Population. 


jAvernce  cnnsmnp-J  Amount  of  Duty 


The  highest  consumption  for  the  United  Kingdom  was,  it  appears,  in  1811,  when  the 
abundance  of  depreciated  bank  paper,  then  serving  as  a  currency,  made  the  tax  compara¬ 
tively  light.  In  1821,  both  the  rate  of  duty  was  enormously  increased,  and  the  currency 
enhanced  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Hence  the 
enormous  falling  off  in  the  consumption  in  that  year,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  more 
particularly  in  the  latter  country.  Since  then  the  currency  has  become  better  adjusted, 
and  the  consumption  has  increased  under  the  same  tax.  Now  the  exports  of  tobacco  to 
England,  with  the  total  export  in  each  year,  has  been  as  follows : — 


Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United  States  to  England. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Total  from  i 
Uuited 

Valun. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Total  from 

State*. 

Yu,uo. 

For  ten  yean* 

1  24l!m9 

20,372  1 

30.170  ! 

106,800 

50,889,2*01  | 

0*20 1  ,V»4  0  | 

0,044,041  | 

h|o*)h’|8H  | 

10, -104,104  j 

!£! . 

|| 

libda.  j 

!'VI" 

7,909,449 
10,40,1. ’15 

The  greatest  increase  in  the  export  to  England  was  in  the  years  18-10  to  1841. 
For  the  six  years  1830,  1840,  1841,  1842,  1843,  and  1S44,  the  British  customs  returns 
give  the  following  result : — 


Y.E  A  R  S. 


Imported* 


22,97I,40G 

22,1)02,380 

21,871,438 

22*89^520 


I  *£>124  MO 
17,011  9M 

17,304^05 


3  M 


VOh.  111. 
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Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each  Year, 
from  1791  to  1841,  and  of  the  Value  of  the  same  from  1802  to  1841,  inclusive, 
compiled  from  official  documents. 


’JwM 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  Tobacco,  together  with  the  Value  thereof,  Ex¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States  to  all  countries,  during  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

GROWTH  AND  PRODUCE  OF  COTTON  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Th  e  cultivation,  growth,  and  uses  of  cotton  wool,  have  become  more  important 
than  the  production  of  any  other  raw  material,  if  iron  may  not  be  excepted. 

Unknown  to  Europe  until  the  tenth  century,  Asia  alone,  of  the  three  known 
great  divisions  of  the  world,  understood  its  use.  In  Africa  it  is  indigenous,  but 
its  use,  as  a  material  to  be  woven  into  cloth,  appears  only  to  have  been  introduced 
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by  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mahomet  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Its  cultivation  extended  before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
over  parts  of  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  part  of  Guinea.  Cotton,  rice, 
the  mulberry-tree,  and  the  sugar-cane,  were  planted  in  Spain  by  the  Moors  during 
the  tenth  century. 

In  America,  however,  its  use  and  manufacture  appear  to  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  known  before  the  discovery  of  the  western  hemisphere  by  Europeans. 
Cook,  alone,  remarks  that  the  gossypium  is  not  indigenous  in  America. 
Columbus,  Magellan,  "Van  Noort,  Dampier,  and  Drake, — say,  that  cotton  was 
used,  among  other  materials,  for  clothing.  _  Columbus  observes,  that  lie  saw 
cotton  growing  indigenous  in  St.  Salvador;  that  he  exchanged  beads  and 
brass  for  cotton  yarn  ;  and  that  the  women  wore  short  cotton  coats.  Cortez  sent 
Mexican  “  cotton  clothes  of  exquisite  fabric,  dyed  in  various  colours,”  among 
other  presents  to  Charles  V.  Cotton  is  said  to  have  been  found  growing  wild 
and  in  great  plenty  in  the  Lower  Mississippian  regions. 

The  cultivation  of  cotton,  however,  as  an  article  of  merchandise  to  be  exported 
from  America,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans  until  the 
middle,  or  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  1726,  cotton  formed  a  staple  export  from  St.  Domingo.  In  1733,  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  Dutch  in  Surinam.  Cotton  was  grown  at  the  Cape  Town 
settlements,  in  1C60  to  1666.  “Cotton  patches”  uere  common  in  the  settle¬ 
ments  of  Carolina  about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

In  J 1 53,  Jamaica  exported  2000  bags,  and,  in  1768,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
2211  bags  of  200  lbs.  weight,  and  to  North  America  252  bags.  On  an  average  of  eight 
years,  from  1740  to  1748,  among  the  exports  of  Barbadocs  600  bags  of  cotton  are  included. 
In  1787.  cotton  was  exported  from  tlio  islands  of  St.  Domingo,  St.  Christopher,  Grenada, 
Dominica,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  and  Nevis,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Before  1803,  in  which 
year  Jamaica  did  not  grow  one  bag  for  exportation,  there  were  five  varieties  of  cotton 
planted  in  the  West  Indies,  viz  :  the  common  Jamaica,  the  brown  bearded,  the  nankeen, 
the  French  or  small  seed,  and  the  kidney  or  Brazil  cotton:  from  which  country  cotton 
was  first  exported  to  England,  in  1781.  The  interest  on  capital  invested  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  in  the  British  West  India  islands,  in  1785,  1786, and  1787,  was  fourteen  percent.  In 
St.  Domingo,  where  finer  cotton  was  grown,  the  interest  on  capital  was  twenty-four  per  cent. 

“  Of  the  two  kinds  cultivated  in  the  United  States,”  observes  Mr.  Seabrook,*  “  the  ordi¬ 
nary  green  seed  or  short  staple  cotton  is  derived  from  the  Ilorbaecmn  or  herbaceous  cotton, 
and  the  Hirsutum  or  hairy  American  cotton  ;  the  long  staple  or  black  seed  cotton  is  derived 
from  the  Arborcum  or  tree  cotton.  The  former  was  certainly  grown  in  Virginia,  in  a 
limited  way,  at  least  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  Revolution.  Several  of  the 
early  governors  of  that  colony  used  diligent  efforts  to  secure  the  fabrication  of  certain 
articles,  which,  it  was  believed,  it  could  profitably  raise;  and  the  introduction  and  culture 
of  new  crops,  among  which  was  cotton  ;  but  their  designs  were  thwarted,  as  well  by  the 
unjust  and  tyrannous  conduct  of  the  mother  country,  as  by  the  opposition  of  the  tillers  of 
the  soil,  who,  in  a  matter  so  important  to  themselves,  had  the  boldness  to  consult  what  they 
held  to  be  their  true  interests.”  In  Wilson's  account  of  the  “  Province  of  Carolina,  in 
America,”  published  in  1682,  it  is  stated  “that  cotton  of  the  Cyprus  and  Malta  sort  grows 

*  In  a  recent  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1814. 
Mr.  Seabrook  is  president  of  the  state  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina. 
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well,  aud  a  good  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  thither.”.  In  Peter  Purry’s  description  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Carolina  (in  Charleston,  1731),  “  flax  and  cotton”  are  said  to  “thrive  admirably.”  * 
In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  mother  of  General  Thomas  and  General  Charles  C. 
Pinckney,  who,  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  intrusted  with  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  planting  interest  of  her  father,  the  governor  of  Antigua,  there  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  memorandum  : — “July  1,  1739.  Wrote  to  my  father  to-day  a  very  long  letter  on  his 
plantation  affairs— on  the 'pains  I  had  taken  to  bring  the  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  lucerne, 
and  casada  to  perfection,  and  that  I  had  greater  hopes  from  the  indigo  than  any  other. 
June,  1741.  Wrote  again  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  atid  cotton .”  In  1736, 
as  far  north  as  the  39th  degree,  cotton  was  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant  near  Easton,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  About  forty  years  afterwards,  it  was  cultivated  in 
St.  Mary’s  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  county  of  Cape  May,  New  Jersey;  also  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  Delaware.  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  his  “Notes  on  Virginia,”  written  in  1781,  says, 
“  During  this  time  we  have  manufactured  within  our  families  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
clothing.  Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  comparison  with  the  same  kinds  of  manufacture 
in  Europe ;  but  those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  arc  very  coarse,  unsightly,  and  unpleasant.” 

Mr.  Seabrook  observes: — “  A  short  time  before  the  Revolution,  a  few  of  our  planters, 
by  growing  patches  of  cotton,  some  of  which  was  of  the  black  seed  kind,  succeeded  in 
clothing,  not  only  their  families,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  also  their  slaves. 
The  necessities  of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  things  existing  for  some  time  after  it,  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  the  domestic  fabricators  of  the  wool,  until  about  the  year  1790, 
when  the  practice  of  using  homespun  for  plantation  purposes  became  very  common  in  the 
districts  and  upper  parishes.  The  yarn  was  spun  at  home,  and  sent  to  the  nearest  weaver. 
Among  the  manufacturing  establishments,  the  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Murray’s  ferry  in 
Williamsburg,  owned  by  Irish  settlers,  supplied  the  adjacent  country.  The  cotton  for  the 
spinning  process  was  prepared  in  general  by  the  field  labourers,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  work,  picked  the  seed  from  the  wool,  at  the  rate  of  four  lbs.  per  week.” 

At  the  Convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  Mr.  Mnddison  remarked,  that  “from  the 
garden  practice  in  Talbot,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  same  kind  abounding  in  Virginia, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  cotton 
producing  country.”  During  the  revolutionary  war,  Philadelphia  was  supplied  with  native 
cotton,  at  two  shillings  sterling  per  lb.,  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  A  mission  was 
sent  the  same  year  to  England  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxc,  to  obtain  machinery,  and  all  informa¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  spinning  and  wea.ving  of  cotton.  Protection,  the  bane  of  manufactures, 
was  then  legalised.  Mr.  Seabrook  remarks  : — “  The  influence  of  a  manufacturing  socictj/, 
established  in  Philadelphia, .  m  1787,  and  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  raw  material 
might  be  made  a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  induced  Congress,  at  the  first  reformation 
of  the  tariff,  to  impose  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  cottons,  with  which  the 
United  States  were  at  that  time  supplied  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils.”  lie 
further  remarks  that — 

“  In  1792,  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jay,  or  that 
as  a  commercial  article  it  was  deemed  of  little  value,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  him,  it  was  stipulated,  ‘  that  no  cotton  should  be  imported  from 
America.’  The  object  being  to  secure  to  the  English  the  carriage  of  the  West  India 
cotton  to  its  market  in  Europe.  For  which  reason  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  12th 
article  of  that  treaty.  The  first  Provincial  Congress  in  Carolina,  held  in  January,  1775, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  plant  cotton,  but  their  recommendation  was  almost 
en  ti  rely  d  isrega  rd  ed .  ” 

In  the  provincial  trade  returns,  wo  find  that  among  the  exports  of  “Charles  Town”  from 
November,  1747,  to  November,  1748,  were  seven  bags  of  cotton  wool,  valued  at  31.  1  Is.  5 d. 
per  bag.  In  1754,  “  some  cotton”  was  exported  from  South  Carolina.  In  1770,  there  were 

*  “  Peter  Pnrrv,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  founder  of  Purrysburg,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I..  presented  a  memorial  to  the.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he 
sets  out  with  this  postulate,  that  ‘  there  is  a  certain  latitude  on  our  globe,  so  happily  tempered 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  to  ho  more  peculiarly  adapted  than  any  other  for 
certain  rich  productions  of  the  earth,’  among  which  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  &c.,  and  lie  fixes  on  the 
latitude  of  :W  deg.,  whether  north  or  south,  ns  the  one  of  that  peculiar  character." 
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shipped  to  Liverpool,  three  bales  from  Nevv  York,  four  bales  from  Virginia  end  Maryland, 
and  three  barrels  full  of  cotton  "from  North  Carolina.  Before  the  revolutionary  war,  Virginia 
exported  hemp,  flax-seed,  and  cotton ,  to  the  value  of  nearly  2000/.  In  1784,  an  Ame¬ 
rican  ship,  which  imported  eight  bags  of  cotton  into  Liverpool,  was  seized  on  the  ground, 
that  so  much  cotton  could  not  be  the  'produce  of  the  United  States.  In  1785,  fourteen 
bags;  in  1786,  six  bags;  in  1787,  109  bags;  in  1788,  389  bags;  in  1789,  S42  bags;  and, 
in  1790,  eighty-one  bags  were  exported  to  Europe  from  the  United  States.  The  first 
bag  of  cotton  wool  exported  from  Charleston  to  Liverpool,  arrived  January  20th,  1785, 
per  Diana.  The  exports  of  cotton  wool  from  the  United  States  increased  steadily,  but  the 
exports  included  West  India  cotton  wools  re-exported  from  1790  to  1794.  In  1796,  the 
culture  of  cotton  was  greatly  advanced  by  the  invention  of  the  saw  gin  by  Eli  Whitney,  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Seabrook  observes,  “  This  ingenious,  but  unfortunate  artist,  who  by 
his  machine  doubled  the  wealth  and  means  of  employment  of  his  countrymen,  and  thereby  :,u 
an  especial  manner  conferred  on  the  plantation  states  a  benefit  that  can  scarcely  be 
estimated  in  money,  was  rewarded  by  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee 
only.  The  first  appropriated  50,000  dollars  for  the  use  of  his  invention  within  her  limits; 
the  second  laid  a  tax  for  five  years  of  2s.  6d.  upon  every  saw  in  every  gin  that  was  mounted 
within  its  jurisdiction ;  and  the  last  imposed  a  tax  of  thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half  upon 
every  saw,  to  be  continued  for  four  years.  Notwithstanding  these  liberal  legislative  acts, 
the  inventor  derived  no  pecuniary  benefit  from  his  gin.  He  expended  the  whole  amount 
received  from  South  Carolina  (from  the  other  states  he  received  a  mere  pittance),  in 
defending  against  arbitrary  and  vexatious  suits,  and  in  prosecutions  for  violations  of  his 
patent  right.  Over  the  grave  of  this  distinguished  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  a 
monument  is  erected,  with  the  simple  inscription—  ‘The  inventor  of  the  saw-gin.’ 

“  Tlie  history  of  the  green  seed  and  the  black  seed  cottons  is  intimately  blended.  The 
growing  of  the  former  in  this  country  for  exportation  was  begun  but  a  few  years  before 
that  of  the  latter  ;*  the  same  machine  for  extracting  the  seed  from  the  wool  was  for  a  long 
while  employed ;  and  the  modes  of  cultivation  and  preparation,  with  one  exception, f 
including  the  manner  of  packing  the  back,  were  also  the  same. 

“  Betv  dii  1786  and  1795,  cotton  from  various  parts  of  the  world  was  introduced  into 
the  southc  .1  states  and  Louisiana.  A  species  of  the  white  Siam  was  for  some  time  the 
subject  of  experiment  by  the  French  in  the  latter  country.  The  Nankeen  came  from, 
Malta.  The  Bourbon  was  brought  from  that  island  to  Charleston,  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  James  Hamilton,  who  was  a  merchant,  and  part  owner  of  the  only  India  ship 
at  that  time  trading  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  Pernambuco  or  kidney  cotton, 
was  sent  from  the  Havannah  to  Mr.  Levett  of  Georgia,  by  a  Mr.  Welch,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia.  These,  and  many  other  sorts,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  abandoned,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  of  their  inferiority  to  the  kinds  then  profitably  raised,  viz. : — the  real  green  seed,  and 
.he  Sea  Island  cotton  ;  the  latter  having  superseded  the  plant  that  was  grown  at  the  period 
of  the  Revolution,  which  strongly  resembled  the  short  staple  in  growth  and  blossom,  except 
haviug  a  clean  black  seed  with  fur  at  the  end.  The  Louisiana  cotton,  it  is  thought,  was 
derived  from  this  species,  but  degenerated  in  the  progress  of  tillage  by  intermixture  with 
other  kinds.  To  a  cross  with  Sea  Island  cotton,  large  quantities  of  which  were  shipped  to 
Louisiana  immediately  subsequent  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  is,  perhaps,  in  part 
to  be  attributed  the  decided  superiority  of  the  New  Orleans  cotton  wool  of  the  present  day 
over  all  others  in  North  America  of  the  greotusced  description.” 

Sea.  Island,  or  black  seed  cotton,  began  to  he  raised  in  Georgia,  in  experimental  quan¬ 
tities,  in  1786.  The  native  place  of  the  seed  is  believed  to  be  Persia.  It  is  designated  the 

#  ••  In  Georgia  the  long  staple  cotton  was  first  planted  for  market;  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and'' North  Carolina,  the  short  staple  cotton. 

•j-  “  The  bow-string  operation.  A  huge  bow,  made  elastic  by  a  complication  of  strings,  is  put 
in  contact  with  a  heap  of  cotton;  the  workman  strikes  the  string  with  a  heavy  wooden  mallet, 
and  its  vibrations  open  the  knots  of  the  cotton,  shake  it  from  the  dust  and  dirt,  and  raise  it  to  a 
downy  fleece.  ‘The  bow,'  says  Mr.  Haines,  in  his  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain, ‘has  been  used  iinmctnorially  throughout  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  and  has  its  appro¬ 
priate  name  in  the  Arabic  and  other  languages.  In  this  country,’  17e  remarks,  ‘  it  was  lirst  employed 
in  Georgia;  hence  the  term,  still  employed  in  commerce,  ‘  Bowed  Georgia  cotton.’” 
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Persian  cotton  by  Bryan  Edwards,  and  is  so  called  in  the  West  Indies  and  by  the  merchants 
of  England.  The  seed  grown  in  this  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Islands,  where  it 
had  been  introduced  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from  Anguilla. 

“  The  black  seed  cotton  region  of  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  a 
line  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  line  that  separates  Barnwell  and  Orangeburg  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes  ;  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  Santee  river  ;* * * §  on  the  west 
and  south-west  by  the  Savannah  river ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  ocean. 
The  Eutaw  Springs,  in  St.  John’s,  Berkley,  is  the  extreme  northern  point  to  which  it  ex¬ 
tends.  Williamsburg  was  for  many  years  embraced  in  its  limits,  but  that  district  no 
longer  furnishes  a  supply  of  the  raw  material.  About  the  year  1812,  three  or  four  plan¬ 
ters,  as  an  experiment,  introduced  its  culture  into  the  southern  part  of  Sumter  district. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops  were  sufficiently  encouraging,  but  as  the  preparation 
of  the  wool  was  objectionable,  the  growers  abandoned  their  enterprise  for  the  reason  of  the 
large  expenditure  of  labour  and  time  that  it  required.  The  first  attempt  in  South  Carolina 
to  raise  a  crop  of  long  cotton  was  made,  in  1788,  by  Mrs.  Kinsey  Burden,  of  Burden’s 
Island,  St.  Paul’s  parish.  As  early  as  about  the  year  1779,  this  and  the  short  staple  cot¬ 
tons  were  produced  by  her  husband,  whose  negroes  were  then  clad  in  homespun  of  home 
manufacture. f  The  first  successful  crop  appears  to  have  been  grown  by  William  Elliot, 
deceased,  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790,  with  five  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed, 
purchased  in  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  Id,?,  per  bushel.  The  cotton  brought  10 \d.  per 
pound.  In  1791,  John  Screven,  of  St.  Luke’s  parish,  planted  thirty  or  forty  acres  at  his 
Montpelier  plantation  on  May  river.  The  product  was  packed  in  the  article  called 
Hessians ,  and  sold  in  Georgia  for  Is.'  2d.  to  l.s.  67/.  sterling  per  pound.  In  1792,  John 
Rose  cultivated  a  small  field  on  the  Oakatec  creek,  from  which  he  gathered  600 lbs.; 
which  commanded  in  the  Savannah  market  2s.  a  pound.  It  is  certain  that,  at  this 
period,  many  planters  on  the  Sea  Islands,  and  contiguous  main  land,  experimented 
with  long  cotton ,  and  probably  it  was  produced  by  several  of  them  for  market.  .  The 
season  of  1793  found  cultivators-  in  other  sections  of  the-  state  engaged  in  the  good 
work  —  among  them,  James  King,  of  St.  Paul’s  parish,  Colonel  Edward  Barnwell, 
and  Captain  John  Joyner,  of  Port  Royal,  and  General  William  Moultrie,  of  St.  John’s, 
Berkley.  The  crop  of  Mr.  King  yielded  abundantly,  and  was  sold  by  Kinsey  Burden,  now 
of  St.  John’s,  Colleton,  at  12r/.  to  13(/.  the  pound  ;  that  of  the  latter,  at  his  Northamp¬ 
ton  plantation,  covering  a  field  of  1 50  acres,  was  a  decided  failure.  But  to  return.  The 
cotton  culture  from  this  time  progressed  rapidly.  In  all  the  parishes  the  practical  friends 
to  its  extension  greatly  multiplied.  Against  each  other  this  plaut  and  indigo  struggled  for 
the  ascendency.  In  1 798,  J  the  latter  was  very  generally  ceased  to  be  grown  for  market. 

“As  an  evidence’of  the  former  value  of  this  species  of  the  gossypium,  and  of  the  success 
of  some  of  its  growers,  it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  Peter  Gaillard,  of  St.  John’s,  Berkley,  in 
1799,  averaged  78/.  sterling  per  hand.  In  that  year,  Janies  Sinkler,  of  the  same  parish, 
from  a  field  of  300  acres,  realised  216  lbs.  per  acre,  for  most  of  which  he  received  3s.  a 
pound.  William  Brisbane,  deceased,  at  his  White  Point  plantation,  St.  Paul’s  parish,  was 
so  successful  in  1796,  1797,  and  1798,  that  from  moderate  circumstances  he  became,  in  his 
judgment,  so  independent,  as  no  longer  to  engage  in  the  toilsome  task  of  .cultivating  the 
earth.  He  sold  his  landed  estate  to  William  Scabrook,  of  Iidisto  Island,  at  a  price  held  by 
many  to  be  ruinous  to  the  latter, §  and  passed  a  few  years  in  travelling  in  our  northern 
states  and  in  Europe. 

“  While  the  larger  portion  of  the  seed  used  in  South  Carolina  was  either  purchased  in 

*  West  of  that  line  some  green  cotton  is  also  grown. 

f  All  attempts  to  naturalise  the  Bourbon  cotton,  though  it  strongly  resembles  the  green  seed 
species,  have  failed. 

X  At  that  early  period,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  supply  of  cotton  would  soon  exceed 
the  demand.  A  highly  respectable  planter  of  St.  John’s,  Colleton,  deceased,  in  looking  at  his 
first  crop,  the  produce  of  a  few  acres,  after  it  had  been  housed,  exclaimed,  “  Well,  well,  I  am 
done  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton!  Here  is  enough  to  make  stockings  for  all  the  people  in 
America.” 

§  Mr.  Seabrook,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  crops  of  the  plantation,  paid  the  purchase  money 
in  two  years. 
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Charleston,  or  in  Georgia,  a  considerable  quantity  was  obtained  in  the  Bahamas,  through 
the  active  exertions  of  friends  who  resided  in  Providence. 

“In  1780,  when  England  had  no  fine  manufactories,  the  best  cottons  brought,  to  her 
market  were  from  the  Dutch  plantations  of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Surinam.  These  then 
commanded  respectively  2s.  Id.,  Is.  lid,  to  2s.  Id.,  2s.  In  1786,  Bourbon  cotton,*  re¬ 
markable  for  fineness,  but  deficient  in  length,  was  worth  from  7s.  Gd.  to  10s.  per  pound. 
It  was  superseded  by  Sea  Islands,  which,  in  1799,  sold  readily  in  Liverpool  at  os.  to  5s.  3d. 
per  pound.  Its  price  in  this  state,  in  the  infancy  of  its  production,  was  generally  from 
9 d.  to  Is.  It  soon  rose  to  Is.  4d.  and  Is.  Gd. — then  to  2s.  and  upwards, f  at  which  it 
remained' until  1806,  when  the  planter,  for  the  first  time,  experienced  the  baneful  effect 
of  restrictions  on  commerce.  From  the  superiority  of  this  cotton  to  that  raised  in  any 
other  country,  even  from  the  same  seed,  the  staple  at  first  was  objected  to,  as  too  long,  and 
by  one  or  two  English  spinners,  it  is  said,  it  was  actually  cut  shorter. f 

“  On  its  introduction  into  Georgia,  the  cultivation  of  long  cotton  was  confined  to  tho 
warm  high  lands  of  the  Sea  Islands :  these  portions  of  the  plantation  are  still  everywhere 
preferred,  and  almost  invariably  return  the  largest  yield,  though  their  exhausted  condition 
would  seem  to  invite  the  more  general  tillage  of  the  lower  grounds. 

“  The  method  of  cultivation  was  very  various,  and  without  method,  until  about  the 
year  1802,  when  it  assumed  a  regular  form  in  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Then  the  crop  was 
worked  four  times — the  latest  hoeing  being  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  July.  The  hoe- 
ings  now  are  more  frequent,  from  five  to  seven  being  usually  given,  and  are  begun  earlier, 
and  finished  sooner.  The  point  appears  to  be  conceded  that,  when  the  plant  puts  out  fruit 
freely,  which  may  be  expected  early  in  July,  out-door  labour  should  cease,  especially  if  the 
season  be  wet. 

“  The  plough  was  practically  unknown  to  the  first  growers  of  long-staple  cotton.  This 
is  still  true,  although  a  half  century  has  elapsed.  The  ridge-system  ;  the  levelness  of  tho 
ground,  requiring,  therefore,  numerous  drains  ;  the  small  quantity  of  land,  from  three  acres 
and  a  half  to  four  acres,  cultivated  to  the  hand,  which,  from  its  lightness,  is  so  easily  and 
so  much  better  attended  with  the  hoe  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  gathering  the  cotton  as 
rapidly  as  the  field  may  demand,  if,  with  ploughs,  the  tillage  embraced  a  larger  number  of 
acres — all  seem  to  render  the  aid  of  this  great  agricultural  implement  utterly  useless  in  tho 
culture  of  the  crop.  In  the  breaking  up  of  the  roil,  however,  and,  as  an  assistant,  in 
forming  the  ridge,  the  plough  is  universally  employed,  except  on  the  Sea  Islands,  where 
only,  by  a  few  planters,  is  its  value,  in  the  latter  operation,  fully  acknowledged. 

“  The  task  in  listing  was  formerly  half  an  acre  ;  in  ridging,  three-eighths  of  an  acre  ; 
and  in  hoeing,  half  an  acre.  The  present  tasks  are  less,  except  in  hoeing,  which  is  tho 
same.  The  beds  are  stUl  changed  as  often  as  the  same  Hold  is  tilled.  In  Georgia,  the 
attempt  to  make  them  so  far  permanent  in  low  grounds  as  to  continue  for  six  or  eight  years, 
has,  in  a  few  instances,  been  successfully  tried.  |  There  is  scarcely  a  doubt,  from  their 


*  Bourbon  cotton  was  first  imported  into  Manchester  in  1783. 

t  Prom  1798  to  1809,  both  inclusive,  a  planter  of  this  state  sold  his  cotton  in  Charleston  at 
the  following  prices: — 
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depth  of  mould,  and  extreme  richness  in  vegetable  ingredients,  that  the  experiment  would 
succeed  in  the  marsh  lands  of  Soutli  Carolina.  The  application  of  this  plan  to  poor  soils  is 
forbidden  by  the  necessity  of  Am] whing  them  annually  with  fertilising  matter,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  earth. 

“  Encouraged  by  the  anticipated  results  of  experience,  if  not  in  every  instance  by  the 
actual  product  of  their  fields,  our  fathers  continued  to  cultivate  the  grounds  which  their 
sagacity  first  selected  for  the  new  crop.  Alter  several  years  of  exhausting  tillage,  a  radical 
change  in  their  plan  of  operations,  it  was  apparent,  must  soon  take  place.  Unaccustomed 
to  imbibe  information  from  books  concerning  their  vocation,  the  plain  alternative  of  re¬ 
sorting  to  virgin  soils  was  adopted.  This,  with  regret  and  mortification  be  it  said,  is  still 
the  popular  expedient,  except  where  necessity,  that  kind  and  blessed  cncourager  of  the  arts, 
forces  the  reluctant  to  another,  and,  as  experience  testifies,  far  more  profitable  scheme. 
The  land  which  could  be  the  most  readily  prepared,  was  invariably  chosen — the  best,  re¬ 
quiring  a  large  expenditure  of  labour,  neglected.  Only  recently  have  the  swamps  of  some 
of  the  parishes,  and  the  immense  tracts  which  lie  along  the  line  where  the  salt  and  fresh 
waters  meet,  arrested  the  notice  of  the  cotton  grower.  These  alone  are  capable  of  yielding 
an  amount  of  cotton  wool  equal  to  the  yearly  exports  of  the  state.  Whether  the  enterprise 
of  the  agriculturists  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  draining  and  embanking  them,  the  future 
will  develop.  To  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  patriotic  work,  the  encouragement 
for  further  trials,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  is  great,  if  not  decisive. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  woods  everywhere,  and  the  marshes,  furnished  an  abundant  store 
of  suitable  aliment,  still,  in  his  early  efforts,  the  industry  of  the  grower  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  manuring  his  root  potato  field,  comprehending  the  one-fourth  . 
of  an  acre  to  each  labourer.  There  were  no  instruments  to  mow  the  salt  grass,  rakes  for 
collecting  leaves,  nor  carts  especially  designed  to  convey  the  vegetable  offal  to  the  cattle- 
pen.  On  Edisto  Island,  where  the  system  of  tillage  is  admitted  to  be-  good,  and  where, 
probably,  as  much  enriching  matter  is  distributed  over  the  land  as  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States,  there  was,  in  ]  822,  not  one  plough  or  scythe  ;  the  largest  plantations  had 
not  more  than  two  or  three  carts,  and  the  utility  of  oxen,  in  practice,  was  absolutely  un¬ 
known.  Now,  a  cart  and  mule,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  to  every  six  workers,  is  common  ; 
labour-saving  machines  abound  ;  and  every  acre  of  cotton,  and  generally  of  provisions,  is 
provided  with,  what  at  least  is  supposed  to  be,  a  proper  quantity,  of  appropriate  pabulum. 
This  salutary  reformation  in  the  husbandry  of  this  small  section  of  the  state  was  effected 
mainly  by  the  establishment  of  an  Agricultural  Society  in  the  year  just  alluded  to.  All 
that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  Edisto,  is  applicable  to  most  of  the  Sea  Islands,  and,  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  to  a  majority  of  the  parishes. 

In  Carolina,  it  was  not  until  about  1825,  that  manuring  may  bo  said  to  have  been 
systematised.  I3y  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  sea-board  set  the  example,  *  which, 
though  strongly  urged  by  the  slender  return  of  their  fields,  is  still  apparently  unheeded  by 
many  of  the  parishes  and  districts. 

“  Of  all  tlie  fertilising  materials  for  the  black  seed  cotton,  marsh  mud  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  ;  not  for  the  reason  of  its  abundance  and  contiguity  to  plantations,  but 
because,  if  the  proper  kinds  f  be  judiciously  used,  it  is  the  most  profitable,  and  certain  in 
its  results.  It  contains  more  nutritive  and  other  valuable  properties  than  any  other  natural 
compound,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  light  sandy  soils. 

“  Salt  mud,  as  a  garden,  manure,  was  employed  in  South  Carolina  in  1801.  Judge 
William  Johnson  states,  that  in  that  year  lie  commenced  his  experiments  with  it,  and,  after 
repeated  trials,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  great  meliorating  agent.  It  is  said, 
that  as  fiir  back  as  1797,  the  late  General  Vnndcrhorst  was  practically  acquainted  with  its 
value.  The  merit  of  its  discovery,  however,  as  a  fertiliser  for  cotton  lands,  seems  to  be  due 


some  river-land  opposite  to  Savannah,  I  adopted  permanent  ridges,  planting  a  row  of  corn,  and  a 
row  of  cotton  alternately  ;  these  ridges  had  stood  nine  years,  when  my  son  sold  the  plantation, 
giving,  as  I  think,  the  host  cotton  and  the  best  corn  crops  in  Chatham  county.” 

•  In  1805,  nearly  all  the  materials,  now  used  as  manure,  were  then  employed  on  the  Sea  Islands, 
though  in  a  very  limited  way. 

f  That  on  which  the  tall  marsh  grows  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  kinds. 
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to  the  late  James  King,  of  St.  Paul's  parish.  By  him  it  was  freely  used  before  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

“  As  slovenly  as  was  originally  the  tillage  of  the  cotton  plant,  the  preparation  of  its 
produce  for  market  was  much  more  so.  It  was,  indeed,  so  badly  cleaned,  as  to  be  deemed 
suitable  only  to  the  coarser  fabrics.  Up  to  about  the  year  1820,  the  gatherers  took  no 
especial  pains  to  abstract  the  decayed  leaves.  The  wool  was  sunned  all  day,  and  ginned 
frequently  with  the  stained  particles  incorporated  with  it.  These  were  removed  in  the 
process  of  moting,  which  was  effected  by  women  sitting  on  the  floor,  where  it  was  beaten 
with  twigs.  During  the  operation  of  ginning,  no  bags  or  boxes  received  the  cotton,  and 
oftentimes  large  quantities  were  thrown  together  until  the  motors  were  prepared  to  examino 
them.  In  packing,  an  old  iron  axletree,  or  wooden  pestle,  the  present,  instrument,  was 
used.  There  were  no  re-inspectors  of  the  cotton  before  it  was  deposited  in  the  bag,  in 
which  the  spinner  would  frequently  find,  in  addition  to  a  large  supply  of  leaves  and  crushed 
seeds,  potato  skins,  parts  of  old  garments,  and  occasionally  a  jack-knife.  With  many,  the 
cotton  was  ginned,  moted,  and  packed  in  the  same  room.  Very  different  indeed,  are  the 
present  processes,  or  rather  the  modes  in  which  they  are  severally  performed.  Separate 
rooms  for  the  seed  and  ginned  cottons,  as  well  as  for  the  wool,  which,  after  it  is  gathered, 
is  never  exposed  to  the  sun,  have  long  been  considered  necessary,  in  the  sea-board  parishes, 
to  ensure  the  proper  after-handling  of  the  crop.  There  are  required  a  room  for  the  whipper, 
if  one  be  employed,  which  extracts  the  dirt  and  imperfect  filaments  ;  another  for  the 
assorters,  who,  provided  with  boxes  for  their  clean  cotton,  perform  their  work  before  a  long 
table,  covered  with  wire,  or  wooden  slats,  the  eighth  of  an  inch  apart ;  a  third  for  the 
meters,  who  also  stand  before  a  latticed  table,  and,  as  often  as  a  handful  of  cotton  is  pre¬ 
pared,  it  is  thrown  into  a  wooden  box,  about  three  feet  from  the  floor,  and  secured  to  the 
6i’des  of  the  building  immediately  behind  the  motors  respectively;  a  small  room  for  the 
moted  cotton,  and  one  for  the  packer,  usually  adjoining  it  ;  and  a  house  or  room,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  force  employed,  for  the  ginners,  in  which  are  boxes  for  the  seed. cotton  in  the 
rear  of  the  operators,  and  boxes  under  the  machines  for  the  ginned  cotton.  The  houses 
are  lined  on  the  inside  with  planed  boards,  and  the  windows  of  the  assorting  and  moting 
rooms,  and  the  gin-house,  are  glazed.  All  these  accommodations  are  now  to  be  found  on 
nearly  every  plantation  on  the  Sea  Islands  and  the  adjacent- country,  and,  it  is  said,  in 
many  of  the  upper  parishes. 

“  The  amount  of  labour  expended  in  a  day  in  preparing  one  bag  of  superfine  cotton,  of 
300  lbs.  weight,  the  produce  of  1500  lbs.  in  the  seed,  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


Dryer  ........  1 

Turner  and  feeder  of  the  whipper  .  .  .  .  2 

Assorters,  fifty  lbs.  each,  ....  .  .30 

Ginners,  twenty-five  lbs.  each,  .  .  .  ..12 

Moters,  forty-three  lbs.  each,  ....  .7 

Packer  and  re-inspector  . 2 

Total  .  .  54 


“  It  will  thus  appear,  that  if  the  foot-gin  be  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  which,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  is  the  invariable  practice,  fifty-four  labourers,  at  an  expense  to  the  owner  of 
twenty-seven  dollars,  estimating  their  services  at  fifty  cents  per  day  respectively,  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  getting  of  one  bag  of  cotton  properly  cleaned.  When  the  gins  are  propelled 
by  steam,  six  persons  only,  male  or  female,  to  feed  them,  are  required.  If  the  wool  bo 
separated  from  the  seed  by  Eaves’s  improved  gin,  to  which  steam  power  is  applied,  the 
aid  of  three  men  will  be  needed.  In  all  other  respects  the  labour  is  the  same. 

“  The  cultivation  and  preparation  of  cotton,  as  described  in  these  pages,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  southern  half  only  of  the  long  staple  region.  In  the  northern  portion, 
but  especially  in  the  Santee  country,  there  are  differences  in  each,  which  it  is  important 
should  be  briefly  noticed.  Five  acres  to  the  hand,  of  which  generally  only  one-third  is 
manured,  are  planted.  The  ridges  are  four  feet  from  each  other,  and  the  plants  stand  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apart.  In  the  culture  of  the  crop,  a  machine  of  a  triangular  shape, 
called  ‘  the  sweep,’  is  used  by  a  few  as  an  assistant  to  the  hoe.  The  morning  after  the 
cotton  is  gathered,  according  to  the  wonted  usage,  it  is  assorted  by  the  pickers  ;  but,  con- 
3  N 
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trary  to  the  plan  of  the  sea-board,  not  afterwards  ;  unless  one  or  two  hands,  who  attend  to 
the  scaffold,  may  be  said  to  perform  that  service.  The  task  in  moting  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  lbs.  The  material  points  of  difference,  then,  in  the  handling  of  the  crop,  be¬ 
tween  the  lower  and  upper  parishes,  or  the  former  and  Santee  growers,  consist  in  the  pro-: 
cesses  of  assorting  and  moting.  The  labour  of  the  first  is  chiefly  expended  in  cleaning  the 
cotton  in  the  seed;  that  of  the  other,  after  it  is  ginned.  This,  probably,  arises  from  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  two  staples.  Unless  great  caution  be  exercised  in  the  moting 
of  fine  cottons,  the  fibres  will  entangle,  and  the  wool  become  lumpy  and  stringy.  These 
results  do  not  take  place  when  the  coarser  qualities  are  cleaned  in  the  ginned  state. 

“  For  the  silky  cottons  produced  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  the  planter  is 
indebted  to  the  botanical  skill  and  laudable  perseverance  of  Kinsey  Burden,  Sen.,  of  St. 
John’s,  Colleton.  An  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  wool  engaged  his  earnest  attention 
ns  early  as  1804  or  1805.  In  one  of  those  years,  he  raised  from  selected  seed  a  ‘  pocket’ 
of  cotton,  worth,  in  the  English  market,  ‘  twenty-five  cents  per  lb.  more  than  any  other 
cottons  at  any  price.'  From  that  time  he  laboured  zealously  in  this  new  branch  of  his 
profession  until  1826,  when  he  sold  his  first  full  crop,  sixty  bags,  at  110  cents  per  lb.  The 
crop  of  the  following  year  commanded  125  cents  per  lb.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that 
between  1821  and  1829,  the  average  price  of  common  long  cotton  was  twenty-four  cents, 
and  of  the  superior  kinds  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents.  Mr.  Burden’s  discovery  was  held 
to  bo  so  valuable  to  the  state,  that  he  was  induced  to  forward  a  memorial  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  offering  to  sell  his  secret  for  200,000  dollars ;  he  resigning  all  his  seed,  except  what 
was  necessary  for  his  own  crop,  and  communicating  the  mode  of  perpetuating  the  silky 
properties  of  the  new  cotton  fibre.  The  memorial,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  applicant, 
was  never  presented. 

“  Cotton  may  appropriately  be  divided  into  three  kinds  :  1st,  Herbaceous  cotton  ;  2nd, 
shrub  cotton  ;  3rd,  tree  cotton.  The  first  is  the  most  useful,  and  is  cultivated  in  nearly 
every  country  congenial  to  the  gossypium.  It  exists  native  at  Aleppo,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  in  Senegal.  Of  the  seven  varieties  of  the  shrub  cotton,  one  or  other  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the  latter  con¬ 
tinent,  the  hirsutum,  or  hairy  (seeds  greenish),  and  the  Barbadense,  or  Barbadoes  cotton 
(a  black  seed),  are  indigenous.  To  the  shrub  species  all  the  South  American,  and  most  of 
the  West  India  cotton,  which  is  long-stapled,  is  to  be  referred.  The  tree  cotton,  according 
to  one  authority,  grows  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  the  interior  and  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  ;  by  another,  it  is  a  native  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 

“  Quatremere  Disjouval,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  in 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  texture  and  quality  of  cotton,  advances  the  fol¬ 
lowing  hypothesis  : — That  the  produce  of  the  countries  immediately  under  or  nearest  the 
equator,  is  to  be  considered  the  type  of  excellence,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  fine  silky 
fibre,  the  depth  and  peculiarity  of  its  colour,  and  the  height  and  permanency  of  the  plant. 
In  proportion,  he  remarks,  as  wo  recede  from  the  equator,  these  strongly  marked  characters 
disappear,  the  fibre  becomes  coarse,  its  colour  perfect  white,  and,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  hehold  the  lofty  and  flourishing  tree  of  Ilindostan,  dwindled  down  into 
a  stunted  annual  shrub.  Of  these  broad  and  unqualified  assertions,  there  is  but  one  that 
rests  on  a  tenable  basis  : — that  the  perennial  plant  of  the  equator  becomes  an  annual  in  a 
higher  latitude.  The  averment,  that  the  finest  and  the  deepest  coloured  cotter-,  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  tropical  countries,  is  reiterated  on  even  higher  authority.  *  This  is  false,  as  a 
general  proposition,  and  only  true  concerning  locations.  The  coarsest  cottons  known  in 
commerce,  except  some  from  Peru,  between  5  deg.  and  15  deg.  south,  which  are  of  a 
dark  hue,  and  as  coarse  as  the  wool  of  sheep,  are  the  Bengal,  24  deg.  north,  and  the  Surat, 
21  deg.  10  min.  north ;  the  finest,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  best,  cottons  are  produced 
on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  10  deg.  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Cancer.  To  the 
latter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  France,  20  deg.  9  min.  south,  Dacca,  23  deg.  55  min. 
north,  and  Egypt,  about  30  deg.  north,  the  cotton  of  Guiana,  within  5  deg.  of  the  equator, 
is  decidedly  inferior.  The  worst  native  cotton  in  the  East  grows  in  Java,  7  deg.  south. 
The  cottons  of  South  America,  in  the  hottest  region,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  better  quality  than 

*  “  Rees’  Encyclopaedia  article  Cotton, 
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those  of  the  Levant ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  West  India  kinds  arc  lower  in  value 
than  the  green  seed  varieties  of  this  country.  These  too,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  our 
state,  oft-times  grow  within  a  few  miles  of  the  long-staple  cotton,  and,  in  certain  localities, 
side  by  side  ;  yet  the  best  sorts  of  the  latter  are  worth  800  per  cent  more  than  the  best 
sorts  of  the  former.  So  much  for  the  effect  of  climate  on  the  fibre  of  cotton,  in  opposition 
to  the  gradation  of  the  French  philosopher’s  system.  With  regard  to  the  colour  of  cotton, 
the  yellowish  hue  of  which  is  indicative  of  fineness,  climate  has  but  an  inconsiderable  effect. 
The  cottons  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  are  tinged,  and  some  varieties 
deeply,  with  yellow;  while  the  inland  districts  of  those  states,  and  their  more  southern 
neighbours,  as  far  as  the  Red  river,  produce  cotton  of  great  whiteness,  and  far  inferior  in 
.  strength  and  fineness.  A  portion  of  the  West  India  cotton  is  of  a  cream  colour;  and  some 
from  India  is  represented  to  have  ‘  a  slight  tinge  of  Aurora.’  The  cottons  of  Bengal, 
Madras,  and  Surat,  of  Smyrna,  Cyprus,  Salomon,  and  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  want  of  colour;  this  is  also  said  of  Siam,  famous  for  its  nankeen.  The 
Dacca  cotton  is  deeply  coloured,  and,  although  it  is  consumed  in  that  province,  and  con¬ 
sequently  unknown  in  commerce,  still,  from  an  examination  of  the  muslin,  denominated  in 
hyperbolical  language,  ‘  webs  of  woven  wind, l  and  ‘  which  can  hardly  he  felt  when  ex¬ 
panded,’  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained  to  be  of  a  coarser  fibre  than  the  better  qualities 
of  our  cottons,  grown  near  the  ocean.  While  one  pound  of  that  cotton,  in  a  single"  thread, 
would  extend  to  the  distance  only  of  1 15  miles,  two  furlongs,  and  sixty  yards,  cotton  yarn 
is  spun  in  England,  making  3.50  hanks  to  the  lb.  weight,  each  hank  measuring  8-10  yards, 
and  the  whole  forming  a  thread  of  107  miles  in  length.  Further,  420  hanks  cc-rtainly, 
and,  it  is  asserted,  from  480  to  500  hanks,  per  lb.,  have  been  spun  in  Manchester  with 
cotton  from  .South  Carolina  ;  thus  yielding  a  thread  from  197  to  over  238  miles  long. 

“  The  valuable  properties  of  cotton  wool,  in  their  relative  order,  arc  strength,  fineness, 
length,  evenness  and  freedom  from  knots  and  entanglements.  The  superiority  of  our  Sea 
Island  cotton  over  all  other  kinds,  *  is  owing  to  their  fibres  being  ‘  spiral  springs,  singularly 
adapted  to  the  spinning  process,  readily  entwining  with,  and  sliding  over,  each  other,  during 
the  formation  of  a  thread,  with  an  easy  elastic  force.  The  filaments  of  these  cottons  vary 
from  one  to  two  ‘  inches,  and  in  breadth  from  1-1 500th  to  1 -3000th  of  an  inch.’ 

“  A  short  time  after  cotton,  as  a  crop,  had  been  successfully  cultivated  in  Carolina,  it 
was  attacked,  in  Georgia,  by  the  caterpillar,  noctua  ,v;/Ihw,  or  cotton-moth,  which  made 
its  appearance  as  early  as  1793;  seven  years  afterwards,  in  South  Carolina.  In  1804,  the 
crops,  which  would  have  been  devoured  by  them,  wore,  with  the  enemy,  effectually  destroyed 
by  tho  hurricane  of  that  year.  In  1 825,  the  visit  of  the  worm  was  renewed,  and  its  ravages 
were  universal  and  complete.  In  1827,  1829,  1833,  1834,  1840,  1841,  and  1843,  the 
lower  parishes  generally,  or  particular  locations,  suffered  greatly  by  its  depredations. 

“  That  the  cotton-moth  frequently  survives  tho  frosty  season,  is  nearly  certain.  An  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  neighbouring  woods,  especially  after  a  mild  winter,  has  often  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  made  for  that  purpose. 

“  The  injury  that  has  often  been  committed  by  the  caterpillar  is  almost  incredible.  In 
one  week  they  have  denuded  of  its  foliage  every  stalk  in  the  largest  field.  The  cotton  plant 
of  Guiana  was  very  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  chenille,  as  the  caterpillar- is  there  called. 
In  the  Bahamas,  between  March  and  September,  1788,  no  less  than  280  tons  of  cotton,  on 
a  moderate  scale,  were  devoured  by  this  worm.  Among  the  causes  of  failure  of  the  crop 
in  that  quarter,  as  ascertained  by  answers  of  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  planters 
to  questions  proposed  by  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  most  prominent  is  tho  destruction  by 
the  chenille.  The  same  cause  produced  the  abandonment  of  the  gossypium  culture  in 
several  of  the  West  India  islands. 

“  The  attack  of  the  caterpillar  in  Carolina  is  not  annual.  This  of  itself  is  satis¬ 
factory  evidence,  that  the  ‘  evolution  of  the  larva?,  and  the  transformations  and  death 

*  Ten  years  ago,  the  difference  between  the  staple  of  our  Sea  Island  cotton,  and  that  of  Egypt, 
Brazil,  and  some  of  the  West  India  sorts,  was  about  twenty  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  former. 
Owing  to  a  more  favourable  climate,  superior  husbandry,  and  the  raising  of  superline  qualities, 
the  difference  may  now  be  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  over,  if  the  silkiest  kinds 
be  included. 
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of  tlic  insect,  or  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  chenille,  are  regulated  or 
influenced  by  particular  states  of  the  atmosphere  and  probably,  as  close  observers 
have  remarked,  by  ‘  the  phases  or  changes  of  the  moon.’  Every  effort  which  the  most 
scrutinising  and  active  minds  have  hitherto  suggested  to  prevent  their  propagation,  or  to 
render  innoxious  the  career  of  these  insatiable  depredators,  has  utterly  failed.  From  this 
consideration,  added  to  their  great  tenacity  of  life  and  extraordinary  fecundity,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  ordinary  means  of  effecting  either  of  those  desirable  ends  will  never  succeed. 
The  caterpillar,  after  being  plunged  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is  as 
ready  for  his  all-day  meal,  as  though  it  had  been  immersed  in  pure  water.  If  the  section 
of  the  field  in  which  the  pupa:  only  are  seen,  be  burnt,  the  progress  of  the  worm,  ns  expe¬ 
rience  testifies,  will  scarcely  be  impeded.  Lime  will  quickly  produce  death,  and  so  will  oil 
rubbed  on  the  abdomen,  but  how  can  these  be  used  efficaciously  on  the  larva?,  when  from 
500  to  1000  on  a  plant  are  not  unfrequently  seen  ?  Or  can  the  pupa?,  reposing  in  their 
glutinous  cells,  be  affected  by  any  external  application  ?  In  this  way  the  planter  reasons, 
and  when  the  enemy  appears,  no  means  whatever  are  now  employed  to  preserve  the  fruits 
of  his  labour.” — Mr.  Seabrook  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Carolina,  adopted  the  following  plan  for  destroying  these  insects  : — 

1.  His  people  searched  for  and  killed  both  the  worm  and  the  chrysalis  of  the  first  ' 

2.  On  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood,  he  scattered  corn  .over  the  field  to  invite  the 
notice  of  the  birds,  and  while  they  depredated  on  the  worms  on  the  tops  of  the  stalks  and 
their  upper  limbs,  the  turkeys  destroyed  the  enemy  on  the  lower  branches. 

3.  When  in  the  aurelia  state,  the  negroes  crushed  them  between  their  fingers. 

4.  Some  patches  of  cotton,  whero  the  caterpillars  were  very  thick,  and  tho  birds  and 
turkeys  could  not  get  access  to  them,  were  destroyed. 

5.  The  tops  of  the  plants,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  tender  and'  luxuriant  branches, 
where  the  eggs  of  the  butterfly  are  usually  deposited,  were  cut  off. 

“  Uy  these  means,  resolutely  pursued,  although  at  one  time  the  prospect  of  checking 
the  depredators  was  almost  cheerless,  not  the  slightest  injury  to  the  field  was  sustained.* 
As  the  reasons  for  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  Townsend  are,  perhaps,  apparent,  it  be¬ 
hoves  the  planter  to  reflect  that,  on  the  first  visit j-  of  the  caterpillars,  while  their  number  is 
few,  they  might  be,  if  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  materially  lessened  ;  that  in  the  pupa?  state  they 
are  easily  detected,  and,  of  course,  as  easily  killed ;  and  that  while  early  and  indefatigable  ex¬ 
ertions  may  be  crowned  with  success, .delay  or  tardiness  in  his  operations  will  certainly  he  fatal. 

“  In  Georgia,  the  attl-.  of  the  red  hug,  a  winged  insect  with  a  long  proboscis,  with 
which  it  pierces  the  green  t  ids,  extracting  the  juices  of  the  seed,  and  leaving  the  capsules 
blighted  and  hard,  and  the  cotton  stained  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  colour,  are  coeval  with 
that  of  tho  caterpillar.  Although  this  insect  is  an  occasional  depredator  in  the  fields  of  this 
state,  yet  no  material  loss  has  been  sustained  by  it.  This  is,  also,  true  of  the  apala  mo- 
imchns,  a  species  of  the  scalable,  the  larva:  of  which,  eating  with  a  revolving  motion,  pene¬ 
trate  to  the  wood  and  pith  of  the  cotton  stalk.  Red  hugs,  that  prey  on  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  cotton,  usually  early  in  May,  though  their  appearance  is  not  uncommon  in  April,  arc 
certainly  becoming  more  destructive  and  extensive  in  their  visits.  Ey  the  latter,  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  in  general  only  checked;  hut  the  former,):  by  arresting  the  ascent 
and  circulation  of  the  sap,  generates  a  disease,  which,  if  it  do  not  destroy,  renders  the  plants 
comparatively  barren.  The  grub  or  cut-worm,  if  the  spring  be  cold,  and  east  winds  pre¬ 
vail,  is  a  troublesome,  hut  not  a  formidable,  enemy.  The  blast  or  blight  is  now,  perhaps, 

*  The  experiment  cost  Mr.  Townsend  two  ucrcs  and  a  lmlf  of  cotton,  about  fifteen  bushels  of 
corn,  and  the  work  of  all  his  people  for  about  five  days.  This  gentleman  was  roused  to  unusual 
action  by  the  reflection,  founded  on  analogical  reasoning,  that,  of  one  moth  of  feeble  wing  and 
tender  body,  which  a  vigilant  eye  might  discover  and  destroy,  the  progeny  in  six  weeks  amounted 
to  at  least  go, 000,000  of  worms. 

t  This  is  communicated  to  the  planter  through  tho  sense  of  smell.  When  the  chenille  appear--, 
a  very  flagrant  odour  issues  from  the  field,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  worm  itself,  or  the  plant 
separately. 

X  Wherever  salt  is  applied  on  the  listing,  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  the  task-row  (lOo  feet),  it 
is  confidently  believed,  that  the  bug  will  not  appear. 
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the-  most  common  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  cotton  is  liable.  Its  tendency  is  to  check  or 
destroy  the  vegetative  powers  of  the  plants.  The  causes  of  blast  are  threefold : — excess  of 
vegetation,  corresponding  with  plethora  in  animals ;  exhaustion  of  vegetation,  terminating 
in  a  state  similar  to  gangrene  ;  and  wetness  at  the  roots.  When  the  first  takes  place,  the 
cotton  is  pronounced  '  flaggy the  appearance  of  the  second  is  denominated  ‘  canker,’  of 
which  there  arc  two  kinds:  in  one  the  plant  is  stripped vf  its  fruit  and  foliage,  except 
a  few  green  buds  on  the  top  ;  in  the  other,  the  leaves  wither — the  stalks  assume  a  dark  hue, 
and  the  pods  drop,  save  those  nearly  full  grown,  which  become  hard  and  black,  though  they 
produce  cotton.  In  relation  to  the  third  cause,  as  long  as  the  roots  are  saturated  with 
water,  the  procreative  energies  of  the  plants  are  arrested,  and  all  the  fruit  previously  formed 
quickly  disappear.  While  the  manuring  system,  where  judiciously  practised,  has  almost 
effectually  removed  one  cause,  and  the  main  one,  arising  from  vegetative  exhaustion,*  it 
has  palpably  increased  the  plethoric  habits  of  the  plant,  and  multiplied  the  number  of  its 
diseases,  most  of  which,  there  are  good  grounds  for  believing,  is  animal.  It  should,  hence, 
be  the  paramount  duty  of  the  gr?\ver,  unless  an  antidote,  like  salt  for  instance,  be  applied, 
to  use  sparingly  those  manures,  which  furnish  a  matrix  for  generating  or  nourishing  the 
insect  brood. 

“  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  judicious  observer,  that,  of  all  the  productions  to  which 
labour  is  applicable,  the  cotton  plant,  more  particularly  the  species  grown  on  the  Sea 
Islands,  is  the  most  precarious.  In  its  first  stage  it  is  attacked  by  the  grub  ;  it  is  devoured 
by  bugs  in  the  second ;  and  by  caterpillars  in  the  third :  it  is  often  withered  by  the  wind 
in  its  infancy,  and  bj"  the  blight  in  maturer  age ;  and  when  the  grower,  excited  by  all  the 
causes  which  hope  so  kindly  presents  to  his  ardent  imagination,  is  about,  to  reap  the  golden 
harvest,  an  equinoctial  gale,  or  a  few  saturating  showers,  deprive  him  at  once  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labours,  and  bid  him  to  rcassuine  the  toils  and  vexations  of  his  vocation.  And  here  it 
may  pertinently  be  added,  that  ‘  when  the  produce  is  raised,  at  an  expense  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tor,  which,  perhaps,  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  pursuit — an  expense,  too,  that  is  perma¬ 
nent  and  certain,  while  the  returns  are  more  variable  and  fluctuating  than  any  other — the 
selfish  and  grasping  policy  of  man  is  oftentimes  more  destructive  than  even  the  anger  of 
Omnipotence.’ 

“  Apart  from  the  suicidal  legislation  of  the  federal  authorities,  our  planters  have  no 
cause  for  despondency.  Every  view  of  the  subject,  on  the  contrary,  imperiously  invites 
them  to  persevere.  In  confirmation  of  this  insertion,  there  are  two  considerations,  one  of  a 
general  and  the  other  of  a  local  character,  to  which  I  would  briefly  invite  your  notice — the 
first  showing,  that  better  and  cheaper  cotton  can  he  grown  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  world ;  the  other,  that  by  a  little  more  attention  to  the  processes  that 
succeed  the  gathering  season,  the  disparity  between  the  South  Carolina  planter  and  his 
more  southern  associates,  in  relation  to  the  money  value  of  their  respective  crops,  would  be 
considerably  lessened.  And,  first,  in  reference  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe  where 
cotton  is  grown  for  European  consumption  and  manufacture,  it  is  undeniable,  that  while  the 
production  of  the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  extending,  in  other  countries, 
it  is  either  stationary  or  diminishing.  Secondly,  although  with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
cotton  per  acre,  South  Carolina  cannot  compete  .with  the  Gulf  states, f  yet  her  planters,  in 
consequence  of  this  apparent  misfortune,  are  enabled  to  send  the  wool  to  market  greatly 
improved  in  value  by  a  superior  mode  of  handling.  One  cent  more  per  pound,  occasioned 
by  a  better  style  of  preparation,  taking  the  crop  of  the  last  year  as  a  basis,  would  yield  to 
the  growers  over  900,000  dollars. 

*  Sometimes,  on  poor  high  land,  assisted  with  any  matter,  salt-mud  especially,  that  brings  the 
plant  rapidly  to  maturity,  this  disease  will  appear,  if  a  drought  be  succeeded  by  heavy  rains  in  Au¬ 
gust.  'To  prevent  this,  do  not  use  mud  alone,  hut  in  connexion  with  some  stimulating  aliment. 
Such  hods  should  not  be  planted  until  the  last  of  April. 

f  While  the  production  in  the  Gulf  states  has  doubled  itself  for  the  eighteen  years,  fiom 
1824  to  1841,  inclusive;  that  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states  for  the  same  period  lias  remained 
nearly  stationary. 

Actual  average  of  the  eighteen  crops  from  1824  to  1841  : —  _ 


South  Atlantic  States . i  2.08,000 bales.  .004,000  bales  I  1,0:10, 000  bales. 

Gulf  States . . 1  4 3:), 000  „ _ 1  522,000  „  _/  .020,000  „ _ 
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“  The  American  saw-gin,  and  the  wonderful  discoveries  and  inventions  in  England  in 
the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,*  and  weaving  cotton,  gave  birth  'to  the  cotton-hus¬ 
bandry  in  the  United  States.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  propelling  of  the  cotton- 
machinery,  and  for  purposes  of  navigation ;  the  improvements  in  ship  building,  which  enable 
vessels  that  formerly  carried  only  900  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  register,  now  to  carry  from  1500  to 
2000  lbs.  to  the  ton,  separate  from  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  cultivator,  have  materially 
contributed  to  its  unparalleled  extension. 

“  In  consequence  of  its  abundance,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  twisted  into  a 
thread,  cotton  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  materials  for  clothing;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  health.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
gradually  supplanting  flax,  silk,  and  wool,  as  an  article  of  wear,  or  forms  a  component  part 
of  all  of  them.  From  its  exchangeable  value,  and  constituting  as  it  docs  more  thnn  one- 
half  of  our  exports,!  it  has  greatly  accelerated  the  growth  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
plantation  states  ;  aided  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  their  political  associates,  and  added 
vastly  to  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  union.  Nor  has  its  benefits  been  confined  to  the 
North  American  republic.  The  enlargement  of  our  cotton  husbandry,  by' arousing  the 
energies  of  the  British  artists,  created  many  of  those  extraordinary  mechanical  improve¬ 
ments,  which  have  essentially  contributed  to  render  England  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
which  history  furnishes  an  example.  The  community  of  interests  existing  between  that 
sea-girt  isle  and  our  highly  favoured  land,  owes  its  strength  and  maintenance  to  the  downy 
fleece  of  a  long-neglected  shrub,  which,  by  the  unexampled  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  one, 
and  the  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  of  the  other,  has  become  ‘  the  wonder  of  agri¬ 
culture  in  the  United  States,  and  the  miracle  of  manufacture  in  Europe.’  Without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  show  the  manifold  blessings  that  cotton  has  conferred  on  the  political  and  social  con¬ 
dition  of  other  nations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  only  necessary  to  remark,  *liat  everywhere  society 
feels  its  friendly  and  invigorating  influence.  All  classes  and  occupati  ms,  though  its  culture 
and  manufacture,  on  an  extended  theatre,  are  of  modern  date,  already  rcknowledge,  that  the 
‘  vegetable  wool’  is  among  the  greatest  gifts  of  God  to  His  people. 

“  The  grand  revolution  which  has  increased  the  production  of  cotton  wool  in  this 
country  over  5676  times  in  half  a  century,  has  been  brought  about  no  5  by  governmental 
patronage  and  the  influence  of  monopolies,  but  against  the  unceasing  plundering^  of  the  one, 
and  the  resistless  and  unrelenting  fiat  of  the  other.  The  history,  indeed,  of  :,o  pursuit  affords 
so  extraordinary  a  result  from  the  isolated  labours  of  its  followers,  and  under  circumstances 
so  oppressive  and  discouraging,  as  that  of  the  cotton  grower  of  the  United  States.  He  sows, 
and  endures  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  but  others  riot  in  the  harvest.  A  juster  and 
nobler  policy,  it  is  hoped,  will  ere  long  direct  the  federal  councils.  England  now  pays  to 
America  35,000,000  dollars  per  annum  for  a  single  product  of  our  fields.  To  keep  her  in 
this  position  is  a  task  of  easy  accomplishment,  if  commerce  he  free,  and  the  planter  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  shackles  of  pernicious  and  umoarrantablc  enactments.  As  an  exporter  of 
the  main  crop  of  both  countries,  Texas  can  never  be  the  rival  of  (he  United  States,  unless 
the  spirit  that  has  so  long  swayed  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  latter  shall  unfortunately 
continue  in  the  ascendant.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  patriotic  home  legislation,  and  inter¬ 
national  interests,  these  coterminous  communities  would  constitute  the  region,  which  might 
abundantly  supply  the  nations  of  the  globe  with  its  great  staple  commodity,  and  at  a  lower 
rate,  too,  than  ever  was  done  by  the  labour  of  man.” — Mr.  Seabrook  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Cotton. 

In  1791,  about  2,000,000  lbs.  were  grown  in  the  United  States— of  which  about 
1,500,000  lbs.  was  the  produce  of  South  Carolina,  and  about  500, 000  lbs.  of  Georgia. 

In  1801,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  about  40,000,000  lbs. — of  which  about 

*  “Of  the  inventions  of  the  ‘water  frame’  by  Arkwright,  the  ‘spinning  jenny’  by  Hargreaves, 
nnd  the  ‘  mule  jenny’  by  Samuel  Crompton,  the  two  first  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution  — the  last  in  1779.  ‘Of  the  four  great  divisions  of  the  globe,’  remarks  Mr.  Haines, 

‘  Europe  was  the  last  to  receive  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  England  was  among  the  last  to  engage 
in  that  branch  of  industry.” 

f  “  The  total  value  of  the  expr-tsof  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year,  ending 
on  tile  5()(h  of  September,  1841,  v  ;..  100,382, 7:12  doliurs.  Of  this,  cotton  furnished  51,330,341 
dollars,  or  more  than  one-half.  South  Carolina,  as  her  share,  contributed  8,011,392  dollars." 
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20,000,000  lbs.  was  produced  in  South  Carolina,  about  10,000,000  lbs.  in  Georgia,  about 
5,000,000  lbs.  in  Virginia,  about  4,000,000  lbs.  in  North  Carolina,  and  about  1,000,000 
lbs.  in  Tennessee. 

In  1811,  the  crop  of  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  80,000,000  lbs.— of  which 
40,000,000  lbs",  in  South  Carolina,  20,000,000  lbs.  in  Georgia,  8,000,000  lbs.  in  Virginia, 
7,000,000  lbs.  in  North  Carolina,  3,000,000  lbs.  in 'Tennessee,  and  2,000,00 0  lbs.  in 
Louisiana. 

In  1821,  the  produce  of  the  several  cotton  growing  states  was  distributed  as  follows, — 
South  Carolina,  50,000,000  lbs.,  Georgia,  45,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee,  20,000,000  lbs., 
Alabama,  20,000,000  lbs.,  Virginia,  12,000,000  lbs.,  North  Carolina,  10,000,000  lbs., 
Louisiana,  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  Mississippi  10,000,000  lbs.  Total  crop  about  170,000,000  lbs. 

In  1826,  the  total  produce  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  about  348,500,000  lbs. 
Georgia  produced  75,000,000  lbs.,  South  Carolina  70,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee  45,000,000 
lbs.,  Alabama  45,00 0,000  lbs.;'  Louisiana  38,000,000  lbs.,  Mississippi- 20,000,000  lbs.,  Vir¬ 
ginia  25,000,000  lbs.,  North  Carolina  10,000,000  lbs.,  Florida  2,000,000  lbs.,  end  Arkansas 
500,000  lbs. 

In  1833,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  increased  to  about  437,730,000  lbs.  : 
viz.,  Georgia  88,000,000  lbs.,  South  Carolina  73,000,000  lbs.,  Mississippi  70,000,000  lbs., 
Alabama  65,000,000  lbs.,  Louisiana  55,000,000  lbs.,  Tennessee  50,000,000  lbs.,  '-'lorida 
15,000,000  lbs.,  Virginia  13,000,000  lbs.,  North  Carolina  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  Arkansas 
750,000  lbs. 

Itt  1834,  the  crop  increased  to  467,500,000  lbs.  :  viz.,  Mississippi,  85,000,000  lbs.; 
Alabama,  85,000,000  lbs.;  Georgia,  75,000,000  lbs.;  South  Carolina,  65,500,000  lbs.; 
Louisiana,  62,000,000 lbs.;  Tennessee,  45,000.000  lbs.;' Florida,  20,000,000  lbs.;  Virginia, 
10,000,000  lbs.;  North  Carolina,  9,500,000 lbs.;  and  Arkansas,  500,000  lbs. 

By  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  congress,  compiled  from  tlw  returns  of 
vhe  weight  and  value  of  cotton  cleared  at  all  the  custom-houses  of  the  United  States,  the 
average  prices  of  cotton  were  as  follows  : — 


]7’J1  to  1800,  average  price  waa  33  eta.;  highest  average,  44  eta.  in  V71W,  lowest  arerogo  23  eta.  j». 


Cotton  Crops  of  the  United  States. 


Average  Increate  per  annum,  in  the-eKvJ  «erle«  of  year. . . .  B.Tji 
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Growth  of  Colton  brought  to  Market  in  the  United  State3  for  Fifteen  Years. 


Tiie  Exports  of  Cotton  grown  in  the  Plantation  States  of  North  America. 
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l  EARLY  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON,  FROM  TIIK  UNITED  STATES 
INTO  ENGLAND. 

The  first  arrival  of  cotton-wool,  the  produce  of  the  United  States  of  America,  took 
place  at  Liverpool,  on  the  20th  of  January,  178.),  of  one  hag-,  per  Diana  from  Charleston. 

An  account  of  the  import  of  the  first  cotton  brought  to  the  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
growth  of  the  Unitpd  States  of  America,  1 78.7.  January  20th,  Diana  from  Charleston, 
one  hag;  February  17th,  Tonyn,  Now  York,  one  hag;  .July  21st,  Grange,  Philadelphia, 
three  hags;  November  17th;  Friendship,  Philadelphia,  nine  hags.  Total,  fourteen  hags. 

1786.  — May  4tb,  Thomas  from  Charleston,  two  hags;  June  21st,  Juno,  Charleston, 
four  bags.  Total,  six  hags. 

1787.  — April  5th,  John  from  Philadelphia,  six  hags;  June  7th,  Irish  Volunteer, 
Charleston,  one  hag;  Juno  Nth,  Wilson,  New  York,  nine  hags;  June  2.8th,  Grange,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  six  hags;  James  Appleton,  two  hags:  August  2nd,  llenderson,  Charleston,  forty 
hags;  December  13th,  John,  Philadelphia,  G corgi*  Goring,  thirty-seven  hags;  Order, 
seven  hags.  Total,  108  hags. 

Total  import  of  cotton  into  Liverpool  during  the  six  years  from  1785  to  1790,  in¬ 
clusive,  was  1441  hags.  Though  the  above  statement  shows  a  progressive  increase,  it 
appears  that  the  demand  was  neither  uniform  nor  extensive,  the  import,  in  1789,  having 
exceeded  that  of  the  following  year  731  hags.  From  this  period,  however,  the  trade,' 
especially  as  regards  Liverpool,  lias  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity. 


Numher  of  Pounds  of  Sea  Island  Cotton  Exported  from  the  United  Slates. 


The  recognised  distinctions  of  cotton  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  arc  as  follows: — 1. 
The  North  American  ;  2.  The  West.  Indian  ;  3.  The  South  American  ;  4.  The  East 
Indian  ;  5.  The  Levantine  ;  6.  The  African  ;  7.  The  Italian  ;  8.  The  Spanish. 

The  relative  value  of  the  above  cottons  is  as  follows :  —  Sea  Island,  Hi  nirbnn,  Egyptian, 
Marngnan,  Bahia,  and  Pernambuco  ;  Motril,  from  the  kingdom  of  Grenada  ;  Cayenne, 
Surinam,  Demerara,  and  Berhice ;  Superior  West  Indian,  New  Orleans,  Upland  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Inferior  West  Indian;  Levant — European  and  Asiatic  Turkey; 
Italian,  Madras,  Surat,  Bengal. 
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COTTON  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Statement  of  the  Total  Amount  and  of  the  Growth,  Export,  and  Consumption  of 
Cotton,  for  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1843;  derived  from  the  New  York 
Shipping  List. 


STATES. 


il.  1st  September,  1 
1,  1st  September,  18 


,,  Texas . . 

AUI1  A  M  A. 
hxpnrt  from  Mobile— 

To  foreign  ports  . . 

Stock  in  Mobile,  1st  September,  18-13 


m  hand,  lit  September,  18 


To  foreign  ports—  Upland* . . 

a  ,,  Sen  Islands . . 

Coastwise— Uplands  . . 

„  Sen  Islands . . 

Export  from  IJanen— 

To  New  York  and  Providence... . 

Stock  iu  Savannah, /ist  September,  1813 . 

Stock  in  Augustu  Und  Ilamhro',  1st  September.  181; 
Deirct — 

Stork  in  Savannah  nnd  Augusta,  Ut  September,  1* 


Received  from  Florida.. 


To  foreign  ports— Uplands.. . 


Deduct— 

Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  l  M2  , . 

Received  trow  Savannah . 

,,  Florida  and  Key  West . 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

To  foreign  ports . . 

Coastwise . . 

Stock  on  baud,  1st  September.  1843  . 


Stock  on  band,  1st  September.  1812 . 

Received  at  Philadelphia  and  Haltiniorr.  overland  .. 

Total  crop  of  the  Untied  States . 


305,230 
4,7»  | 


Increase. 
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Extort  to  Foreign  Ports  from  the  1st  of  September,  1842,  to  the  31st  of  August,  1843. 


I  Statement  showing  the  Quantities  of  Cotton  Wool,  together  with  the  Value  thereof, 
Exported  from  the  United  States  to  all  Countries,  during  the  Years  18  12  and  1843. 


(For  further  information  relative  to  cotton,  sec  hereafter  Cotton  Iradc  ot  the  United 
Kingdom  and  of  Europe  generally.)  >■ 


GROWTH  OF  SILK. 

The  mulberry  and  silkworm  were  introduced  into  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Dr.  Franklin  and  others 
made  successful  experiments  in  Pennsylvania  in  rearing  silkworms.  At  a 
public  Jilalure  in  Savannah,  Georgia,  the  following  deliveries  of  native  cocoons 
were  made:  1052  lbs.  in  1757>  and  during  each  of  the  three  following  years, 
7040  lbs.,  10,000  lbs.,  and  15,000  lbs.  By  referring  to  the  general  table  of  pro¬ 
ducts  of  agriculture  in  1840,  it  will  appear  that  the  total  weight  of  silk  cocoons 
produced  amounted  to  61,5.52 lbs.;  and  an  increased  trade  in  mulberry  trees  has 
been  carried  on,  with  various  success,  for  some  years.  Bounties  have  been 
granted  by  the  state  legislature,  silk  journals  published,  speculations  for  growing 
mulberries  and  raising  silkworms,  and  “  the  MuUicaulis  speculation,”  pur 
excellence,  became  a  mania,  until  the  disastrous  stoppage  of  the  banks  in  1839, 
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proved  nearly  ruinous  to  the  rearing  of  mulberry  plants.  Most  of  the  silk  compa¬ 
nies  then  in  existence  were  ruined;  notwithstanding  bounties  and  state  protection. 

Since  1840,  the  ci  'lure  of  silk  appears  to  have  recovered  itself.  The  soil 
of  the  United  States  is  extensively  and  well  adapted  for  growing  the  mul¬ 
berry;  and  the  climate,  notwithstanding  its  variable  character,  is  sufficiently 
favourable  for  rearing  the  silk  worm.  The  silk  produced  is  of  superior  quality. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  Official  Reports  for  1842,  1843, 
and  1844,  and  from  statements  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  embrace  all 
that  we  can  slate  relative  to  the  silk  culture  of  the  United  States. 

“  Notwithstanding,’’  s.ovs  Mr.  Ellsworth,  “the  disappointment  of  many  who,  since  the 
year  1839,  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  morns  mulficautis  and  other  varieties  of  the  mul¬ 
berry,  and  the  robing  of  silkworms,  there  has  been,  on  die  whole,  a  steady  increase  in  the 
attention  devoted  to  rhis  branch  of  industry.  This  maybe,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  ease 
of  eulthation.  both  as  to  time  and  labour  required,  and  in  no  small  degree,  also,  to  the 
fact  that,  in  twelve  of  the  states,  a  special  bounty  is  paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons,  or 
of  the  raw  silk.  Several  of  these  promise  much  hereafter  in  this  product.,  if  reliance  can 
he  placed  on  the  estimates  given  in  the  various  journals  more  particularly  devoted  to  the 
record  of  the  production  of  silk.  There  seems,  at  least,  no  ground  for  abandoning  the 
enterprise,  so  successfully  begun,  of  aiming  to  supply  our  homo  consumption  with  this 
important  article  of  our  imports.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Delaware,  Tennessee,  nmUOhio,  there  has  been  quite  an  increase  above  the  amount 
of  18 39.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  this  country  the  past  year  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  30,000  lbs.  The  machinery  possessed  for  reeling,  spinning,  and 
weaving  silk,  in  the  production  of  ribbons,  vestings,  damask,  &c.,  admit  of  its  being  car¬ 
ried  to  great  perfection,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  beautiful  specimens  of  various  kinds  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  National  Gallery  at  the  Patent  Office.  The  climate  of  our  country,  from  its 
southern  border  even  up  to  44  deg.  of  north  latitude,  is  suited  to  {he  culture  of  silk.  It 
needs  only  a  rational  and  unllinehing  devotion  to  thi-  object,  to  place  our  country  soon 
among  the  greatest  silk  producing  countries  of  the  world.” — lieport.  far  1842. 

“During-  the  past  year  (1842)  the  silk  bush  mss  in  this  country  has  been  steadily 
advancing.  A  greater  interest  is  evidently  felt  in  the  subject;  and  the  evidence  is 
decisive,  that  it  needs  only  patient  perseverance  to  accomplish  greater  things  than  .its 
warmest  advocates  have  ventured  to  hope  for.  A  well  represented  national  convention  on 
the  subject  was  held  at  New  York  in  October  last,  at  the  time  of  the  fair  of  the  American 
Institute,  by  the  direction  of  which  a  great  number  of  letters  and  communications  from 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet  called  ‘  The  Silk  Question  settled.’  The  statements  contained  in  this  publi¬ 
cation  furnish  the  most,  complete  view  of  the  condition  of  the  business  of  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry,  raising  and  feeding  worms,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk,  with  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  success,  that  has  before  been  presented  to  the  public.  Twelve  states  were 
represented  by  the  appearance  ol  a  delegation  m  person,  and  communications  were  received 
also  from  the  residents  of  eight  more.  From  the  various  other  information,  as  well  as 
from  this  publication,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  attention  to  this  crop 
all  over  the  United  States.  In  New  England  it  does  not  probably  equal  that  of  some 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Some  scattered  notices  may  help  in  estimating  the  crop  of  the 
first  year;  but  much  reliance  will  he  placed  on  the  publication  just  mentioned,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  tl>  condense  some  of  the  important  results  and  conclusions  on  account  of  their 
eminently  practical  beari.ig  and  utility.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  crop  seems  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  west,  'flic  states  of  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Indiana,  have  several  enter¬ 
prising  men  whose  inllucncc  has  been  felt  in  urging  forward  this  business,  and  the  advantage 
is  most,  encouraging.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  on  any  ratio,  and  the  estimated  crop  in  the 
general  tables  of  products  for  1843  will  probably,  in  many  eases,  fall  far  below  the 
actual  progress,  hut  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  steady  increase  from  year 
to  year.  In  the  New  England  states,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  stand  foremost  in  their 
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attention  to  silk.  In  Connecticut,  the  effect  of  the  exertions  of  seine  ardent  friends  of  the 
cause,  previous  to  the  revolutionary  war  and  just  about  the  close  of  the  last  century,  is  still 
felt;  and  several  establishments,  especially  iu  the  toivil  of  Mansfield  and  vicinity,  show  what 
might  have  been  done  through  the  whole  country  had  the  same  perseverance  been  manifested, 
in  spite  of  early  discouragements,  and  the  same  willingness  to  be  contented  with  moderate 
profits.  The  experience  of  that  little  town  warrants  the  belief  that  is  expressed  by  some  of 
its  inhabitants  that  ‘the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we,  as  a  country,  shall  raise  our  own  silk 
and  manufacture  it,  and  ultimately  compete  with  foreign  nations.’  From  Massachusetts 
we  learn  ‘  that  the  country  has  taken  hold  of  it  in  earnest ;  each  year,  for  some  years, 
has  doubled  on  the  preceding.  Last  year  (1842)  400  or  500  were  engaged  in  that  busi¬ 
ness  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  double  that  number  iu  New  England.’  Several 
establishments  for  its  manufacture  are  found  in  this  state  in  successful  operation.  In  parts 
of  Vermont,  there  arc  also  individuals  who  are  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  silk  ;  but,  as  the  climate  is  so  much  colder  here,  and  iu  Maine  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  than  iu  any  other  New  England  states,  they  are  less  favourably  situated  for  the  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is,  however,  increasing;  and,  ainoiig  other  things  on  this  subject,  it  is  stated  that 
several  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  the  cggs'of  the  silkworm  have  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies.  There,  is  a  bounty  t/ieen  by  the  state  yorernment. 

“  At  the  fair  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  crop  of  nineteen  per¬ 
sons  iu  a  single  district  of  the  country  was  2150  lbs.  In  Monroe  county,  the  quantity 
offered  for  the  state  bounty  was  said  to  be  225(5  lbs.  ;  the  vear  before,  it  was  1095  lbs.  ; 
in  184 J,  1539  lbs. 

■  There  are  two  or  three  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  New  Jersey, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  formerly  published  a  paper  relating  to  this  subject  in  this 
state. 

“  Pennsylvania  formerly  gave  a  bounty  on  the  production  of  cocoons  or  silk  ;  but  the 
law  has  been  repealed.  Tin's  has  excited  some  unfavourable  influence,  and  probably  pre¬ 
vented  the  progress  of  the  crop  as  much  in  this  largo  state,  as  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  encouragement  been  conliuued.  The  following  statement  shows  what  has  been 
the  progress  of  the  silk  culture  at  ‘  Economy,'  iu  five  years,  commencing  in  1838  :  — 

No.  of  lbs. 


‘Years,  of  cocoons. 

1838  1,400 

1839  . 1,800 

1840  2,400 

1841  .  4,400 

1842  5,500 

Total  in  five  years  .  .  .  .  15,500 


“  The  largest  crop  raised  at  one  establishment  in  Europe,  200  years  after  the  culture 
of  silk  was  introduced,  it  is  said  was  3000  lbs. 

“  I u  Maryland  are  some  ardent  friends  of  this  object;  and  though  some  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  past  years,  iu  respect  to  the  multicaulis,  yet  the  belief  is  expressed  that  tho 
silk  business  is  yet  destined  to  do  well. 

“For  the  southern  states  this  business  of  silk  culture  is  admirably  adapted,  and  yet  . 
comparatively  little  has  been  done  with  regard  to  it  there.  On  tln3  subject  wo  have  the 
opinion  of  some  residents  in  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of  them  writes  thus ;  ‘The 
great  difficulty  in  all  matters  of  improvement  iu  the  south  is,  it  is  too  small  a  business — 
too  much  trouble,  or  too  long  to  get  tho  return.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  to  us  of 
the  south  the  greatest  business  that  has  ever  presented  itself.  An  old  negro,  competent 
to  feed  young  children  or  chickens,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  small  chaps  from  four  to  eight 
years  of  age,  can  make  as  much  as  grown  hands  can  in  the  field,  and  this  without  any 
expense  of  gin-house  and  machinery.’  ‘  It  seems  to  me  a  business  peculiarly  appropriate 
for  the  south.  We  can  commence  feeding  on  the  20th  of  Anri  I  (this  year  on  the  Kith, 
last  year  on  ihe  24th).  We  cun  feed  without  taking  our  field  hands,  or  any  extra  build¬ 
ing;  and  wliut  is  done  thus  is  entirs  gain.’  Iu  Georgia,  we  are  informed  to  this  effect: 
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‘  One  .  has  made  thirty  yards  of  beautiful  silk,  and  made  it  up  into  ladies’ 

dresses,  and  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  French  or  English  in  appearance.’  One  of  the 
members  of  congress  from  this  state  also  informs  us  that  he  lias  a  suit  of  silk  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  in  South  Carolina.  An  experiment  is  mentioned  as  commenced  in  Louisiana,  at 
Baton  Rouge,  by  a  gentleman  from  France,  which  seems  to  promise  success.  The  amount 
of  silk  cocoons  the  past  year  in  Tennessee,  is  estimated  by  one  concerned  in  the  manu¬ 
facture,  at  from  20,000  lbs.  to  25,000  lbs.  In  1840,  it  is  said,  there  tvero  raised  in 
that  state  but  1 2.37  lbs.  A  fine  manufactory  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  silk  weaver  from  London,  is  said  to  have  produced  splendid  specimens  of  satin. 
It  is  also  said  that  100  hands  could  now  be  employed  in  manufacturing  the  quantity  of 
cocoons  produced  ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that,  ‘  ultimately,  no  other  business  will 
equal  it.’  Governor  Jones,  of  that  state,  has  been  presented  with  a  full  suit  of  domestic 
silk,  by  the  silk-growers  there,  in  acknowlodgmentjjf  his  efficient  services  to  the  cause  of 
American  industry. 

“  In  Kentucky  we  notice,  in  one  of  the  journals,  that  500  skeins  of  beautiful  sewing 
silk  have  been  manufactured  in  one  family  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  attention  to  it  is 
greater  than  formerly. 

“  Ohio  has  one  of  the  finest  establishments  in  the  country,  which  manufactures  1000 
bushels  of  cocoons  annually,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  dollars,  and  employing  from  forty  to 
fifty  hands.  The  amount  of  cocoons  produced  in  the  Ohio  valley  is  estimated  ‘  at  least 
sufficient  to  keep  200  reels  in  operation.’ 

“  Much  attention,  likewise,'  is  paid  to  the  silk  business  in  Indiana;  and  the  success 
experienced  justifies  the  expectation  that  the  culture  of  silk  will  hereafter  become  a  great 
business  there. 

“  In  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin,  also,  by  the  accounts,  given,  the  attention 
is  more  directed  to  this  crop  than  heretofore. 

“  The  whole  crop  of  1842,  is  estimated  at  315,905  lbs.  of  cocoons. 

“  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  at  New  York  on  the  subject,  express  the 
strongest  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  silk  culture.’- — Report  J'or  1843  and  1844. 

“  The  estimated  crop  of  silk  for  1844,  is  39(1,790  lbs.  of  cocoons.” 

HEMP  AMI  FLAX. 

Our  information  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  is  confined  nearly 
altogether  to  the  official  tables  for  1840,  and  to  Mr.  Ellsworth’s  reports: — 

“  Hemp  is  beginning  to  be  raised  somewhat  more  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states.  . 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  confined  to  the  seed  crop,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  seed.  It  is  affirmed  to 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  confined  to  alluvial  lands,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  farmers  of  Saratoga  and  WasStington  counties,  iti  the  state  of  New  York.  When 
planted  in  drills,  at  a  suitable  distance,  as  it  should  be,  and  properly  cultivated,  hemp 
generally  produces,  it  is  said,  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  ;  and  in¬ 
stances  are  not  rare  of  its  yielding  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels.  The  seed  is  generally  worth 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  bushel.  When  sown  for  the  lint,  it  should  be  sown  broadcast, 
from  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  and  it 
usually  produces  from  700  to  1000  weightof  clean  hemp  to  the  acre.” — Report,  for  1841. 

“  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  crop  has  advanced.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  of  Seneca,  and  some  other  counties,  have  been  induced  by  the  proprietors 
of  two  oil-mills  to  sow  alout  1000  acres  of  flax  for  the  seed  ;  the  yield  is  said  to  be  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  increase  is  thought  to  be  as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent.  In  New  Jersey,  the  falling  off  of  the  flax  crop  was  ‘from  fifty  to  seventy -five  per 
cent,’  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  ‘  almost  an  entire  failure.’  In  the  other  middle  and  southern 
states,  generally,  there  was  an  advance  on  the  crop  of  1842,  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

“  In  Mississippi,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  said  to  be  increasing.  The  product  raised 
is  about  one-half  a  ton  to  the  acre;  whereas,  in  Kentucky,  800  lbs.  is  esteemed  a  good 
crop.  One  planter,  who,  in  1842,  raised  three  acres,  intended  to  put  in  fifteen  acres  for 
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1843.  Still  the  crop  for  the  past  year  is  said  to  have  been  short,  compared  to  what  it 
might  have  been,  had  the  season  been  more  favourable.  The  hemp  crop  of  Tennessee  was, 
probably,  a' small  increase  above  that  of  1842,  perhaps  five  per  cent.  Kentucky  is  con¬ 
sidered  foremost  in  its  crop  of  hemp.  The  accounts  respecting  its  production  for  the  past 
year  in  this  state’  represent  it  as  in  some  parts  a  medium  crop,  selling  for  three  dollars  to 
four  dollars  per  100  lbs.  In  other  sections,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  not  an  average  crop, 
and  ‘one-third  less  than  in  1842,’  principally  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  and  hail-storms  in 
the  spring ;  the  decrease  from  these  causes  is  estimated  to  have  been  as  much  as  fifteen 
per  cent  In  Ohio,  the  crop  of  flax  and  hemp  is  considered  to  have  advanced  ten  per  cent 
From  some  parts,  the  information  received  placed  it  as  high  ‘  as  twenty  per  cent while,  in 
others,  it  was  reckoned  ‘  about  the  same  as  in  1842.’  More  is  said  to  be  raised  for  seed 
than  for  lint.  In  Indiana  the  accounts  vary ;  the  flax  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  state 
is  pronounced  to  have  been  ‘  a  good  crop  while,  -on  the  western  side  of  the  state,  near  the 
Wabash,  both  flax  and  hemp  failed.  In  the  south-western  section,  it  is  thought  to  have  been 
‘  twenty  per  cent  more,’  and  in  the  north-western,  ‘  twenty-five  pet  cent  short,  owing  to 
the  drought.’  Not  a  great  deal  of  either  flax  or  hemp  is  grown  in  Illinois  ;  in  some  parts, 
the  crop  was  ‘  an  average  one  ‘  a  fair  crop  ‘  good.’  In  other  sections  of  the  state,  how¬ 
ever,  the  information  is  more  unfavourable.  Our  informant  says,  ‘  Recently  much  attention 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  raising  of  hemp.  No  part  of  the  United  States  is  superior  to 
Illinois  for  this  production.  I  was  born  and  educated  in  the  best  hemp  county  in  Kentucky, 
and  I  am  satisfied  the  same  number  of  hands  can  tend  more  hemp  in  Illinois,  and  prepare 
it  for  market,  than  in  Kentucky.  The  hemp  is  now  transported  chiefly  to  St.  Louis  ;  but 
manufacturing  establishments  are  now  beginning  in  Illinois,  which  will  consume  a  portion 
of  what  is  raised  in  that  state.  Should  a  machine  be  found  which  will  answer  the  purpose. 
'  of  breaking  the  hemp  cheaper  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  Illinois  will'  soon  raise  more 
hemp  than  any  other  state  in  the  union.’  The  crop  of  hemp  in  Missouri,  though  not  as 
large  as  might  have  been  hoped  for,  has  somewhat  gained  on  the  previous  year.  In  a 
public  journal,  in  September,  we  find  the  following  notice : — ‘  The  hemp  crops  in  this 
section  of  the  state  are  proving  to  be  much  better  than  was  anticipated  some  time  gince  ; 
many  crops,  since  cutting,  have  been  found  tt>  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  good  as  they  were 
last  year.  The  crops  in  the  prairies  are,  to  some  extent,  a  failure  ;  but,  in  the  rich  timbered 
lands,  they  may  be  considered  good.’  In  some  parts  of  Michigan,  there  %vas  more  flax  sown 
than  before — even  double  that  of  last  year — and  the  crop  was  good  ;  but  in  others  it  fell 
short,  owing  to  the  dry  cold  weather  in  June  ;  probably  there  was,  on  an  average,  a  small 
increase.  In  Wisconsin,  it  was  an  average  crop  ;  while,  in  Iowa,  it  is  said  to  have  been  un¬ 
commonly  good,  and  has  been  estimated  at  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  which  seems 
too  high  ;  the  whole  average  may  have  been  ten  per  cent. 

“  A  species  of  flax  is  mentioned  as  growing  in  the  territory  of  Oregon,  which  is 
described  as  resembling  the  common  flax  in  every  thing,  except  that  it  is  perennial.  .The 
natives  are  said  to  use  it  in  making  fishing-nets.  The  roots  are  too  large,  aud  run  too 
deep,  to  be  pulled  like  the  common  flax,  but  fields  of  it  might  be  mowed  like  grass  ;  and, 
if  found  to  succeed,  it  might  be  raised  without  continual  cultivation.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
worthy  a  trial  to  introduce  it  among  us. 

“  A  variety  of  hemp,  also,  which  is  indigenous,  called  the  Indian  hemp,  is  described  in 
a  scientific  journal  in  1826.  It  is  said  to  grow  profusely  on  our  low  lands.  Its  blossoms, 
like  those  of  the  silk  weed,  are  purple,  and  the  pods  contain  a  quantity  of  silk,  though  less 
than  the  silk  weed  ;  but  the  coat  of  its  stem  is  far  superior  in  strength  to  the  hemp.  The 
gentleman  who  communicated  an  account  of  it  to  the  New  York  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Useful  Arts,  in  1810,  observes  : — ‘  I  caused  to  be  water-  rotted  a  considerable  quantity 
in  1804,  and  obtained  an  excellent  hemp,  as  white  as  snow,  remarkable  for  its  strength, 
which  proved  to  be  double  that  of  common  hemp.  I  have  been  informed,  that  the 
Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  the  land  where  my  plantation  is  situated,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  made  great  use  of  this  plant ;  and,  not  many  years  ago, 
were  still  in  the  habit  of  coming  from  the  distant  place,  where  they  now  dwell,  to 
collect  it.  Several  of  my  oldest  neighbours  have  assured  me  that  the  ropes  and  yarn 
which  they  made  from  the  fibres  of  that  plant,  were  far  superior,  for  strength  and 
durability,  to  those  made  of  flax  and  hemp.’ 
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“  Tlie  plant,  being  perennial,  could  be  cultivated  and  multiplied  to  tbe  greatest 
advantage;  and,  being  more  natural  to  low  and  overflowed  lands,  could  render  productive 
certain  pieces  of  ground  which  arc  now  wholly  unprofitable.  It  is  further  said  to  grow 
common  in  every  section  of  the  United  States — ‘  along  water-courses,  ditches,  and  borders 
of  cultivated  fields,  flourishing  best  where  agricultural  operations  have  disturbed  the  soil 
and  to  grow  ‘from  two  feet  to  six  feet  high,  the  stem  straight  and  bare,  of  a  greenish  red 
and  the  writer  who  mentions  it  in  a  western  agricultural  journal,  says,  also,  ‘  I  have  never 
seen  it  grow  with  su,ch  luxuriance  in  any  region  as  on  our  bottom  prairies.’ 

“  Bologna  hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Kentucky.  It  is  more  easily 
broken  than  common  hemp,  is  of  a  white  colour,  finer,  and  stronger.  The  trials  which 
have  been  made  of  American  hemp,  as  compared  with  Russian  hemp,  are  said  to  have 
resulted  very  favourably  for  that  raised  in  this  country.  The  great  difficulty  experienced, 
still,  is  in  a  suitable  -process  of  water-rotting,  to  render  it  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacturer. 

“  The  Louisville  Journal  states,  that  14,000  tons  of  hemp  were  produced  in  Kentucky 
the  past  year.  From  this  it  required  8.300  tons  to  supply  her  factories,  which  manufactured 
6,500,000  yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000,000  lbs.  of  bale  rope,  sufficient  to  rope  and  cover 
1,100,000  bales  of  cotton.  This  leaves  Kentucky  5500  tons  of  hemp  for  exportation, 
which,  if  properly  rotted,  would  bring  190  dollars  to  200  dollars  per  ton. 

“  The  number  of  square  yards  of  canvass  for  our  navy  is  calculated  at  369,431.  All 
this  is  now  said  to  be  made  of  American  materials,  but  the  cordage  is  still  made  principally' 
from  Russian  hemp. 

“Estimated  crop  of  hemp,  in  the  United  States,  for  1844,  is  22,800  tons. 

“  Flax  was  once  an  article  of  considerable  export,  and  now  may  be  again  raised  pro¬ 
fitably  for  the  seed.  Jn  the  year  1770,  the  quantity  of  seed  exported  Amounted  to  312,000 
bushels.  For  twenty-two  years  previous  to  1816,  the  average  annual  export  was  about 
250,000  bushels.  The  reason  why  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax  now  is,  that 
it  is  so  exhausting  a  crop.  By'  a  rotation  of  crops,  however,  this  difficulty,  it  is  presumed, 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  The  smooth  rich  prairies  of  the  west  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  raising  flax  to  any  extent ;  and,  since  linseed  is  an  article  which 
bears  exportation  so  well,  many  thousand  acres  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  especially 
as  the  crop  may  be  either  pulled  by  machinery,  or,  if  seed  is  the  only  object,  it  may  be  cut 
with  like  facility.” — Iteporfs  for  1842  and  1844. 

“  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  narrative  of  his  journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  says,  ‘  Flax  is  a  spontaneous  production  of  this  country.  In 
every  tiling,  except  that  it  is  perennial,  it  resembles  the  flax  that  is  cultivated  in  the  United 
States — the  stalk,  the  bowl,  the  seed,  tb<*  blue  flower,  closed  in  the  day  time  and  open  in 
the  evening  and  morning.  The  Indians  use  it  in  making  fishing-nets.  Fields  of  this  flax 
might  be  managed  by  the  husbandman  in  the  same  manner  as  meadows  for  hay.  It  would 
need  to  be  mowed  like  grass  ;  for  the  roots  are  too  large,  and  run  too  deep  in  the  earth,  to  bo 
pulled  as  ours  are  ;  and  an  advantage  that  this  would  have  is,  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
ploughing  and  sowing.’  This  was  on  a  branch  of  Lewis  or  Snake  river,  of  the  Columbia. 

“  In  a  late  journal  of  a  passage  across  these  mountains  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Illinois,  under 
date  of  the  21st  of  July,  1839,  occurs  the  following:  ‘Encamped  to-night  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  called  Bayou  Selard,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte.  It  is  a  level  prairie,  thirty  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  was  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  flax,  which  every  year  springs  up  spontaneously.’  ” 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FISHERIES  OF  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

The  fisheries  of  North  America  have  long  been  eminently  important,  in 
regard  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  some  other 
nations,  as  well  as  to  trade  and  navigation. 

The  great  bank  of  Newfoundland,  which  has  been  so  long,  and  so  famously 
resorted  to  by  the  English,  Biscayans,  and  French,  for  the  fishing  of  cod,  is 
the  most  extensive  sub-marine  elevation  yet  discovered.  Various  theories  and 
conjectures  have  been  hazarded  in  order  to  account  for  its  formation ;  some 
believe  it  was  formerly  an  immense  island,  which  had  sunk  in  consequence 
of  its  pillars,  or  foundation,  having  been  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  Others  ,that 
it  has  been  created  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  sand,  carried  along  by  the  gulf 
stream,  and  arrested  and  lodged,  on  meeting  with  the  currents  of  the  north. 
It  is,  in  some  places,  five  degrees,  or  about  200  miles  broad,  and  about  000  miles 
in  length.  The  soundings  on  it  are  from  twenty-five  to  ninety-five  fathoms. 
The  whole  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  solid  rock,  formed  like  the  other  great  inequa- 
ities  of  the  globe.  Its  edges  are  abrupt,  and  deepen  suddenly  from  twenty-five  to 
ninety-five  fathoms.  In  one  place,  laid  clown  as  rough  fishing-ground,  the  sound¬ 
ings  are  only  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms  The  Cape  race,  or  Virgin  rocks,  near 
the  inner  edge  of  this  bank,  have  lately  been  surveyed  by  one  of  her  majesty’s 
ships,  and  their  position  laid  down  correctly.  These  have  always  been  consi¬ 
dered  dangerous,  though  seldom  seen;  and,  although  there  is  about  four  fathoms 
on  the  shoalest,  yet,  during  a  heavy  sea,  it  is  probable  that  a  ship  would  be 
immediately  dashed  to  pieces  on  them. 

The  best  fishing-grounds  on  this  bank,  are  between  the  latitudes  c?  42  deg. 
and  46  deg.  north.  The  outer  bank,  or  Flemish  cap,  appears  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  grand  bank,  at  a  lower  elevation.  The  soundings  between  them  for 
about  100  miles,  are  from  120  to  218  fathoms. 

The  outer  bank  lies  within  the  longitudes  of  44  deg.  15  min.,  and  45  deg. 
25  min.  west;  and  the  latitudes  of  44  deg.  10  min.,  and  47  deg.  30  min.  north. 
The  soundings  on  it  are  from  100  to  1G0  fathoms.  From  the  great  bank  to 
Nova  Scotia,  a  continuation  of  banks  succeed. 

Fishes  of  various  kinds  are  caught  on  all  the  American  shores,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  we  shall  confine  our  state¬ 
ments  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  fishing-grounds,  which  afford  useful  sources  of 
employment  to  ships,  boats,  seamen,  fishermen,  and  on  shore  to  curers. 

The  cod  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  along  the  coasts  of  North 
America,  commenced  a  few  years  after  its  discovery.  In  1517,  mention  is  made 
of  the  first  English  ship  which  had  been  at  Newfoundland  ;  where,  at  the  same 
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time,  fifty  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships  were  fishing.  The  French,  in 
1536,  were  extensively  engaged  in  this  fishery;  and  we  find  that  in  1578,  there 
were  employed  in  it;  hy  Spain,  100  ships,  by  Portugal,  fifty  ships,  and  hy 
England,  only  fifteen  ships.*  The  cause  of  the  English  having,  at  this  period, 
so  few  ships  in  tins  branch  of  trade,  was  the  fishery  carried  on  by  them  at 
Iceland.  The  English  ships,  however,  from  this  period,  were  considered  the 
largest  and  best  vessels,  and  soon  became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  admirals. 
The  Biscayans  had,  about  the  same  time,  from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  in  the 
whale  fishery  at  Newfoundland;  and  some  English  ships,  in  1593,  made  a  voyage 
in  quest  of  whales  and  morses  (walrus),  to  Cape  Breton,  where  they  found  the 
wreck  of  a  Biscay  ship,  and  800  whale  fins.  England  had,  in  1615,  at  New¬ 
foundland,  250  ships,  and  the  French,  Biscayans,  and  Portuguese,  400  ships. f 

From  this  period  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  England  became  of  great  national 
consideration.  De  Witt  observes,  “that  the  English  navy  became  formidable  by 
the  discovery  of  the  inexpressibly  rich  fishing  bank  of  Newfoundland.”  In  1626, 
the  French  possessed  themselves  of,  and  settled  at,  Placentia;  and  that  nation 
always  viewed  the  English  at  that  fishery  with  the  greatest  jealous'.’ ;  but  still  the 
value  of  those  fisheries  to  England  was  fully  appreciated,  as  appears  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  acts  of  parliament  passed,  as  well  as  different  regulations  Adopted  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.  +  Ships  of  war  were  sent  out  to  convoy  the  fishing  vessels,  and  to  protect 
them  on  the  coast ;  and  many  of  tlje  ships  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
as  far  back  as  16/6,  carried  about  twenty  guns,  eighteen  small  boats,  and  from 
ninety  to  100  men. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  value  and  importance  of  our  fisheries  at  New¬ 
foundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England  arc  particularly  regarded.  The  French, 
however,  continued  afterwards,  and  until  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  posses¬ 
sions  in  North  America,  to  carry  on  more  extensively  than  the  English  did,  the 
fisheries  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  America;  and  in  1/34,  heavy  complaints 
were  made  by  the  English,  who  had  established  a  very  extensive  and  profitable 
fishery  at  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia,  against  the  French  at  Louisburg,  and  other 
place, "i  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  had  about  1200  tons  of 
shipping  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  ;  and  with  their  vessels  engaged  in  the 
cod  fishery,  they  caught  upwards  of  23,000  quintals  of  fish,  valued  at  12s.  per 
quintal,  which  they  exported  to  Spain,  and  different  ports  within  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  remitted  the  proceeds  in  payment  for  English  manufactures,  172,000/.  § 

.  The  value  of  this  fishery,  and  the  important  ship  fishery  carried  on  by  the 
English  at  Newfoundland,  were,  however,  of  less  magnitude  than  the  French 
fisheries  before  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton.  By  these  alone,  the  navy  of 

*  Hakhiyt-IIerrara.  f  Lex  Mercatoria. 

J  2  and  3  Edward  VI.;  acts  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  James  I.,  cap.  1  and 
2  ;  10  and  II  William  and  Mary. 

$  Anderson  on  Commerce. 
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France  became  formidable  to  all  Europe.  In  1 745,  when  Louisburg  was  takcrt  by 
the  forces  sent  from  New  England,  under  Sir  William  Pepperell  and  a  British  squa¬ 
dron,  the  value  of  one  year’s  fishing  in  the  North  American  seas,  and  which 
depended  on  France  possessing  Cape  Breton,  was  stated  at  932,000/.  *  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  both  the  English  and  French  accounts  of  the  American 
and  other  fisheries  were  exaggerated ;  those  of  Holland  certainly  were,  not  only 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  but  also  by  De  Witt. 

It  was  a  maxim  with  the  French  government,  that  their  American  fisheries 
were  of  more  national  value,  in  regard  to  navigation  and  power,  than  the  gold 
mines  of  Mexico  could  have  been,  if  the  latter  were  possessed  by  France. 

In  1748,  however,  at  the  treaty  of  peace,  England  restored  Cape  Breton  in 
return  for  Madras,  whirh  the  forces  of  Prance  had  conquered  two  years  before; 
and  that  nation  again  enjoyed  the  full  advantages  of  the  fisheries  until  1759, 
when  the  surrender  of  Cape  Breton,  tit.  John’s,  and  Canada,  destroyed  French 
power  in  North  America. 

By  the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau,  signed  in 
1762,  it  was  agreed,  “that  the  French  shall  have  the  liberty  of  fishing  and 
drying  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Newfoundland,  as  specified  in  the 
thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and  the  French  may  also  fish  in  the 
Gulf-of  St.  Lawrence,  so  that  they  do  not  exercise  the  same  but  at  the  distance 
of  three  leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  as  well  those  of 
the  continent  as  those  of  the  islands  in  the  said  gulf.  And  as  to  what  relates  to 
the  fishery  out  of  the  said  gulf,  the  French  shall  exercise  the  same  but  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  leagues  from  the  const  of  Cape  Breton.  Great  Britain  cedes 
to  France,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  for  the  French  fishermen,  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon ;  and  his  most  Christian  Majesty  obliges  himself,  on  his 
royal  word,  not  to  fortify  the  said  islands,  nor  to  erect  any  other  buildings 
thereon,  hut  merely  for  the  convenience  of  the  fishery ;  and  to  keep  no  more 
than  fifty  men  for  their  police.” 

In  the  history  of  the  fishery,  little  of  importance  appears  from  this  period 
until  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  America,  France,  and  Spain,  which 
interrupted  and  checked  the  enterprise  of  the  fishing  adventurers. 

The  pence  of  1783  gave  the  French  the  same  advantages  as  they  enjoyed  by 
the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  ;  and  the  right  of  fishing  on  all  the  British  coasts  of 
America,  was  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with 
those  of  Great  Britain.  In  restoring  to  France  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon,  it  was  contended  that  they  were  incapable  of  being  fortified  ;  while  it 
is  well  known  that  both  these  islands  are,  in  an  eminent  degree,  not  only  capable 
of  being  made  impregnable,  but  that  their  situation  commands  also  the  entrance 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  following  ships  appear  to  have  been  exclusively  employed  in  the  Gulf 
*  Sir  William  PeppercH’s  Journal. 
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fishery.  In  15/8,  fifteen;  in  1615,  150;  in  1622,  170;  in  1626,  150;  in  1670, 
102;  employing  19S0  men;  and  the  value  of  the  fish,  oil,  &c.,  taken,  is  stated  to 
be  386,400/.  In  1/31,  the  catch  of  fish  was  equal  to  200,000  quintals.  The 
following  shows  the  progress  of  succeeding  years : — 


French  Fisheries  within  tl.ie  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


\  fcAKS.  I  Vessels.  I  Tons.  J  Boats.  |  Men.  I  Fish  csut.bt.1  Oil. 


After  the  American  revolutionary  war,  the  fisheries  of  British  America  were 
prosecuted  in  Newfoundland  with  energy  and  perseverance. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  herring,  mackarel,  and  gaspereau 
fisheries,  were  followed,  but  only  on  a  limited  scale.  At  Perce  and  Paspabiac, 
riit-tlrc-tlistrictrof~(jirs]K‘“  tlfc  cod  fishery  was  carried  on  with  spirit  by  two  or 
three  houses ;  and  the  salmon  fishery  followed  at  Ilustigouche  and  at  Miratnichi. 
The  cod  fishery  at  Arichat,  on  the  island  of  Madame,  was  pursued  by  the 
Acadian  French  settled  there,  who  were  supplied  with  provisions,  salt  and  naval 
stores,  by  hardy  and  economical  adventurers  from  Jersey.  The  valuable  fisheries 
on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  island,  were, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

The  last  war  with  France  drove  the  French  again  from  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  from  the  fisheries.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they 
returned  again  to  these  islands ;  but  were  scarcely  established  before  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  their  vessels  and  property  seized  by  some  of  our  ships  on  the  Halifax 
station.  This  was  lojudly  remonstrated  against  by  the  French  government. 

A  combination  of  events  occurred  duringthe  late  war,  which  raised  the  fisheries, 
particularly  those  of  Newfoundland,  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  prosperity.* 


*  In  1814,  the  exports  were  : — 

) ,200,000  quintals  of  tisli,  at  2/.  per  qnint.nl .  .£2,400,000 

20,000  ditto  of  pickled  codlisli,  at  12 s.  ditto .  .  12,000 

0,000  tuns  of  cod  oil,  at  32/.  per  tun .  192,000 

150,000  seal  skins,  at  5.v.  per  skin .  39,000 

4,000  tuns  of  seal  oil,  at  3 61.  per  tun .  167,976 

2,000  tierces  of  salmon,  at  5/.  per  tierce .  10,000 

1,085  barrels  of  mackarel,  at  1/.  10.v.  per  barrel .  2,527 

4,000  casks  of  caplin,  sounds,  and  tongues .  2,000 

2,100  barrels  of  herrings,  at  1/.  5.?.  per  barrel .  2,625 

Beavers  and  other  furs .  600 

I’inc  timber  and  planks . 800 

400  puncheons  of  berries .  2,000 

Total .  2,831,528 
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Great  Britain  possessed,  almost  exclusively,  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and 
shores  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence.  England  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  supplying  Spain,  Portugal, 
Madeira,  different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  the  West  Indies,  and  South 
America,  with  fish ;  and  British  ships  not  only  engrossed  the  profits  of  carrying 
this  article  of  commerce  to  market,  but  secured  the  freights  of  the  commolities 
which  the  different  countries  they  went  to  exported.  By  such  eminent  advan¬ 
tages,  the  fishery  flourished,  and  great  gains  were  realised  both  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  ship-owners.  But  these  individual  gains  were  realized  during  a  war 
expensive  beyond  precedent  to  the  nation. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  our  treaties  with  France,  the  fisheries  of  North 
America  were  made  a  stipulation  of  extraordinary  importance.  The  ministers  of 
that  power  considered  the  value  of  those  fisheries,  not  so  much  in  a  commercial 
view,  but  as  essential  in  providing  their  navy  with  that  physical  strength  which 
would  enable  them  to  cope  with  other  nations. 

The  policy  of  the  French  from  their  first  planting  colonies  in  America, 
insists  particularly  on  training  seamen  by  means  of  the  fisheries.  In  conducting 
their  cod-fishery  one-third,  or  at  least  one-fourth,  of  the  men  employed  in  it  were 
“green  men,”  or  men  who  were  never  before  at  sea;  and  by  this  trade  they 
bred  up  from  4000  to  G000  seamen  annually. 

Kinds  of  Fish  most  important. — The  descriptions  of  fish  that  swarm  round  the 
shores,  and  in  the  bays  and  rivers,  or  that  abound  on  the  different  banks  on  the 
coasts  of  North  America,  are  very  numerous.  The  following  are  those  most  com¬ 
monly  known : — hump-back  whale,  and  two  or  three  other  kinds;  porpoise,  horse- 
mackarel,  shark,  dog-fish,  sturgeon,  cod,  cel,  haddock,  ling,  hake,  salmon,  herring, 
allwife,  mackarel,  bass,  shad,  pond-perch,  sea-perch,  sculpion,  trout,  scale-fish, 
tom-cod,  hallibut,  flounder,  smelt,  caplin,  and  cuttle-fish  or  squid.  The  quality  of 
the  different  varieties  of  fish  may  be  considered  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
species  caught  in  the  British  seas.  Some,  however,  think  that  the  cod,  spring¬ 
herring,  and  haddock  are,  when  fresh,  inferior  to  those  in  the  English  markets. 
The  herring  caught  in  spring,  at  which  time  they  enter  the  bays  to  spawn,  are 
certainly  not  so  fat ;  but  those  taken  in  autumn  are  equally  as  fine.  The  mackarel 
is  a  very  delicious  fish,  and  of  much  finer  flavour  than  those  caught  on  the 
shores  of  Europe. 

In  describing  the  fishes  that  abound  along  the  coasts  of  our  American  posses¬ 
sions,  the  tribes  that  are  of  the  most  importance  to  us,  as  affording  food,  and  the 
means  of  employment  to  man,  claim  the  greatest  attention ;  and  nature  has,  in  the 
seas  of  those  regions  so  bountifully  provided  for  the  necessities  of  man,  as  to 
create  the  tribes  of  fishes  most  useful  to  us,  in  the  most  abundant  multitude. 

The  herring  and  cod  are  the  most  generally  plentiful.  The  first,  on  which  the 
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latter  feeds,  precedes  it,  arriving  in  the  latter  days  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and 
attracts  it  to  the  shores  of  those  countries.  Then  follow  myriads  of  caplin  ( salmo 
arcticus ),  always  accompanied  by  vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  are  again  kept  on 
the  coasts  by  the  multitudes  of  cuttle-fish  (sepia  loligo),  called  squid  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  the  domains  of  the  ocean  send  forth.  Allwives  and  maekarel 
appear  periodically  on  the  coasts,  all  undoubtedly  governed  by  imperative  natural 
laws,  or  what  we  generally  explain  as  animal  instinct. 

Herrings  come  down  in  shoals  from  the  north,  and  striking  in  upon  the 
coasts,  gulfs,  and  bays,  appear  during  summer  as  far  south  as  Carolina.  The 
dog  fish  is  one  of  -the  most  voracious  of  the  herring  destroyers.  The  porpoise 
and  various  other  sea  monsters  also  follow  and  devour  herrings. 

Of  the  corf,  which  ranks  first  in  commercial  importance,  there  appears  to  be 
four  kinds,  although  their  history  lias  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  order  to 
determine  their  relations  to  each  other  as  species  or  varieties. 

The  bank  cod  [gadus  lariats')  frequents  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  banks  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  It  differs  from  the  other  species  in 
its  not  approaching  the  shores,  its  living  principally  on  shell-fish,  its  body  being 
larger  and  stronger,  its  colour  lighter,  its  scales  and  spots  larger,  and  its  flesh 
firmer.  It  resembles  and  is  probably  the  same  kind  as  the  Dogger  bank  cod, 
brought  to  the  London  market. 

The  shore  cod  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  bank  cod,  and  approaches  the 
shores,  and  enters  the  harbours,  following  the  smaller  fish,  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
resembles  most  the  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  it  is  of  this  kind  that  the 
greatest  quantity  is  taken,  at  least  during  late  years.  ~ 

The  rock,  or  red  cod  (gadus  calcurias)  resembles,  but  is  generally  somewhat 
larger  than,  the  rock  cod,  or  red  ware  codling  of  the  Scotch  coast. 

The  seal-head  cod,  called  so  from  its  head  resembling  that  of  a  seal,  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  rare  kind.  Other  differences  are  observed  in  the  cod, 
which  may  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  coasts  they  frequent.  The  livers  of 
the  cod  farther  north,  are  smaller,  and  less  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bank  cod,  than 
from  any  of  the  other  varieties.  It  has  been  calculated  that  upwards  of  400,000,000 
of  cod  are  caught  annually  on  the  coasts  of  British  America. 

The  migrations  of  the  cod  are  governed  by  the  movement  of  the  fishes  on  which 
they  feed.  The  herring  appears  along  the  shores  and  in  theharboursin  vastswarms, 
or,  as  they  arc  termed,  shoals,  early  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning;  and 
they  may  often  be  discovered  from  the  whitish  colour  of  the  water  over  them, 
which  is  also  at  times  quite  smooth,  although  blowing  hard,  in  consequence  of 
the  oily  particles  thrown  off  with  the  spawn. 

The  cod  follows  the  herring,  and  remains  close  to  the  shores  for  some  time, 
and  then  retires  two  or  more  miles.  On  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  June,  and 
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on  that  of  Labrador  in  July,  the  caplin  brings  vast  swarms  of  cod;  and  in  August 
tire  cuttle-fish  appears,  followed  by  it:  voracious  enemy. 

On  the  banks,  and  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  shell-fish  of  various  kinds 
are  the  principal  food  of  the  cod.  The  haddock  (cjadus  agbfinus')  is  much  larger 
than  on  the  coast  of  Europe,  but  inferior  in  quality.  It  is  frequently  caught 
among  the  common  cod ;  but  seldom  when  the  “  catch”  is  abundant. 

Herrings  uppear  again  on  the  coasts  of  America  in  summer  and  autumn,  and 
are  very  fat ;  those  caught  in  spring  are  larger,  but  very  poor. 

Allwives ,  or  gaspereau,  appear  on  the  coast  immediately  after  the  herring, 
within  the  harbours  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  the  New  England  States,  but  never  we  believe  at  Newfound¬ 
land,  or  farther  north.  The  gaspereau  somewhat  resembles  the  herring,  or  is 
rather  in  appearance,  a  small  species  of  shad.  The  scales  are  stronger  and  larger 
than  those  of  the  herring,  and  on  the  belly  there  is  a  sharp  scaly  ridge ;  when  fresh, 
this  fish  is  rather  fat,  and  tolerably  good  eating ;  but  when  salted,  it  becomes 
thin,  and  much  inferior  to  herring.  It  answers  the  West  India  market  well,  to 
which  it  forms  an  article  of  export  of  some  importance. 

In  April,  smelts  ascend  the  brooks  and  rivulets  from  the  sea  in  vast  numbers 
to  spawn.  On  first  arriving  this  delicate  fish  is  excellent;  but  it  soon  becomes 
poor  in  fresh  water.  It  remains  in  the  harbour  all  winter,  and  is  caught  with  a 
hook  and  line  through  the  ice. 

Mackarel  arrive  on  the  coast  in  the  summer,  but  they  are  then  poor.  Those 
caught  in  autumn  are  very  fat.  Vast  quantities  are  caught-with  seines  and  nets  ; 
-  they  are  alsocaugliF  with  a  hook  and  line,  trailing  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  after 
a  boat  or  vessel  under  sail. 

Mackarel  frequent  the  seas  of  the  northern  temperate  zone;  herrings  ap¬ 
pear  first  in  the  north,  and  proceed  south ;  mackarel  appear  on  the  coasts  of 
America  from  the  south,  and  then  swim  to  the  north.  They  increase  in  size, 
plumpness,  and  delicacy,  as  they  proceed  north.  They  seldom  exceed  two 
pounds  in  weight.  The  male,  or  milter,  is  generally  preferred,  but  the  roes  of 
the  female  are  esteemed  for  caviare.  To  examine,  and  indeed  to  eat  the  fish,  it 
must  be  newly  taken  ;  keeping  a  few  hours  renders  it  comparatively  flabby  and 
insipid ;  in  salting  or  pickling,  therefore,  the  processes  should  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible  after  they  are  caught.  They  are  voracious,  and  dart  at  a  bit 
of  scarlet  cloth,  or  any  brilliant,  or  silvery  bait.  They  follow,  or  rather  meet, 
and  devour  herrings.  In  the  spring,  mackarel  are  nearly  blind,  in  consequence 
of  a  film  that  grows  over  their  eyes,  but  which  wears  off  towards  summer. 

The  caplin  (salmo  arcticus)  is  about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  resembles 
a  smelt  in  form  and  colour,  but  it  has  very  small  scales.  It  is  delicate  eating, 
but  its  chief  value  is  as  bait  for  cod.  The  masses  of  this  fish  which  frequent  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  would  appear  incredible,  were  not  the  fact 
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witnessed  by  thousands  for  many  ,years.  Dense  shoals  of  them  are  sometimes 
known  to  be  more  than  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  several  miles  broad,  when  they 
strike  in  upon  the  coast  and  push  into  the  creeks  and  harbours.  Their  spawn  is 
frequently  thrown  upon  the  beach  in  great  quantities,  which  a  succeeding  tide  or 
two  generally  carries  back  to  the  sea. 

The  cultle-Jish  [sepia)  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  molluscous,  and  its  shape 
and  organisation  peculiar.  It  is  generally  caught  with  jiggers  ;  but  hundreds  of 
tuns  of  this  fish  are  thrown  up  on  the  flat  beaches,  and  the  decomposition  which 
follows  produces  the  most  intolerable  effluvia.  Newfoundland  is  also  the  prin¬ 
cipal  resort  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  sometimes  appears  at  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 
and  occasionally  at  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Salmon  resort  to  the  harbours  and  rivers  of  Labrador  in  great  plenty,  and  are 
often  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Newfoundland,  :dl  the  rivers  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Maine  are 
also  frequented  by  salmon.  Salmon  seem  to  appear  on  the  coast  of  America 
farther  south  than  the  Hudson.  They  are  generally ,  larger  than  those  that 
appear  in  the  English  market,  and  are  remarkably  fine  when  in  season.  But, 
according  to  the  statements  of  travellers,  there  are  no  rivers  in  the  world  which 
abound  in  larger  or  better  salmon  than  those  of  the  Oregon  territory. 

Shell-fish — The  varieties  of  shell-fish  are  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  razor  shell¬ 
fish,  wilkes,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  &c.,  and  equally  delicious  as  those  taken 
on  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Norwegian  shores. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  oysters,  the  largest  of  which  is  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  as  fine  flavoured  as  those  taken  on  the  British  coasts. 

Eels. — Epicures  consider  the  eels  of  the  most  delicious  kind.  During  summer 
and  autumn,  the  Indians  spear  them  in  calm  nights  by  torch-light.  The  torches 
are  made  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  birch-tree,  fixed  within  a  slit  made  to  receive 
the  same,  in  the  end  of  a  stick  about  four  or  five  feet  long.  When  lighted,  it  is 
placed  in  the  prow  of  the  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian,  near  which  he  stands,  with 
a  foot  on  each  gunwale,  and  in  a  situation  so  ticklish,  as  to  require  the  tact  of  a 
master  to  preserve  his  balance,  which  he  does,  however,  with  apparent  ease. 
A  boy,  or  sometimes  his  squaw  (wife),  paddles  the  canoe  slowly  along,  while 
with  a  spear,  the  handle  of  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,,  he  is  so 
dexterous  and  sharp-sighted,  that  he  never  misses  the  fish  at  which  he  darts  it. 
Salmon,  trout,  and  various  other  fishes,  are  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

During  winter,  eels  live  under  the  mud,  within  the  bays  and  rivers,  in  places 
where  a  long  marine  grass  (called  eel-grass)  grows,  the  roots  of  which,  penetrating 
several  inches  down  through  the  mud,  constitute  their  food.  At  this  season  they 
are  taken  in  the  following  manner: — a  round  hole,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is 
cut  through  the  ice  over  ground  in  which  they  are  usually  known  to  take  up  their 
winter  quarters.  The  fishermen,  with  a  five-pronged  spear,  attached  to  a  handle 
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from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long,  then  commences,  by  probing  the  mud 
immediately  under  the  hole;  and  by  going  round  and  round  in  this  manner, 
extending  on  one  circle  of  ground  after  another,  as  far  as  the  length  of  the  spear- 
handle  will  allow,  comes  in  contact  with  the  eels  that  lie  underneath,  and  brings 
them  up  on  the  ice.  Sometimes  in  the  early  part  of  winter  we  may  see  from 
fifty  to  sixty  persons  on  one  part  of  the  ice  fishing  cels  in  this  way.  Trout, 
smelt,  tom-cod,  and  perch,  are  caught  in  winter  with  hook  and  line  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice ;  within  the  Bras  d’or  waters  of  Cape  Breton,  fine  cod-fish  are 
taken  during  winter  in  the  same  manner. 

The  walrus. — The  walrus  (frequently,  but  unmeaningly,  called'sea-horsc  and 
sea-cow)  formerly  resorted  to  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  is  now 
rarely  seen  except  on  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador  and  Hudson  Bay,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  at  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  near  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle. 

Seals. — There  are,  apparently,  five  or  six  varieties  of  seals  that  frequent  the 
coasts  of  America;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  harbour  seal  (phoca  vilulina), 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  migratory,  it  is  probable  that  age  and  accident  pro¬ 
duce  the  difference  in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  that  has  occasioned  their  being 
classed  in  varieties,  as  they  come  down  promiscuously  on  the  ice  from  the  hyper¬ 
borean  regions  in  immense  herds.  They  leave  the  polar  seas  with  the  ice,  on 
which  they  appear  to  bring  forth  their  young.  On  the  ice  dissolving  they  return 
again  to  the  north.  Five  kinds  are  named  in  the  Greenland  seas,  and  these 
come  down  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence.  The  harp  seal  ( phoca  Groculund/ca) ;  the  hooded  seal  (phoca  leouina ),  and 
three  other  varieties,  the  square  flipper,  the  blue  seal,  and  the  jar  seal. 

Herds  of  these,  many  leagues  in  extent,  on  the  ice,  seem  to  have  no  means  of 
subsistence.  Caplin  and  other  substances  are,  it  is  true,  occasionally  found  in 
their  stomachs ;  hut  from  the  impossibility  of  their  being  able,  often  for  a  week, 
to  get  off  the  ice  into  the  water,  it  is  wonderful  that  both  old  and  young  are  ex¬ 
ceeding!)’"  fat.  The  flesh  is  very  unpalatable.  Many  of  these  seals  are  beauti¬ 
fully  speckled,  black  and  white,  others  gray,  and  some  blue. 

Seal  Fishery. — The  vessels  equipped  for  the  seal  fishery  arc  from  GO  to  120 
tons  each,’ with  crews  of  from  sixteen  to  thirty  men.  They  are  always  prepared 
for  sea,  with  necessary  stores,  fire-arms,  poles  to  defend  them  from  the  ice,  &c., 
before  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick.  Immediately  after,  the  crews  at  the  harbours,  then 
frozen  over,  collect  together,  with  all  assistance  from  the  shoremen,  and  dividing 
themselves  into  two  rows  on  the  ice,  and  provided  with  hatchets,  large  saws,  and 
strong  poles,  fix  on  two  lines  far  enough  separate  to  allow  their  largest  schooners 
to  pass.  Each  party  cuts  along  its  respective  line,  and  they  divide  the  solid 
mass  between  them  into  squares,  which  are  shoved  with  poles  under  the  firm 
ice ;  continuing  this  laborious  operation  until  a  channel  is  open  to  the  sea.  The 
vessels  then  proceed  to  the  field-ice,  pushing  their  way  through  the  openings,  or 
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working  to  windward  of  it,  until  they  meet  it  covered  with  vast  herds  of  seals. 
Where  these  occur,  the  part  on  which  they  are  is  called  seal  meadows.  These 
animals  are  surprised  by  the  seal  hunters  while  they  are  sleeping  on  the  ice,  and 
attacked  with  firelocks  or  with  strong  bludgeons,  which. are  considered  preferable. 
But  the  hunters  have  frequently  to  shoot  the  large  ones,  which  will  turn  upon 
the  men  and  make  resistance.  The  piteous  moan  and  cry  of  the  young  ones 
during  the  slaughter,  require  more  than  common  nerves  to  disregard.  The 
hooded  seals  will  draw  their  hoods,  which  are  shot-proof,  over  their  heads. 

The  skins,  with  the  fat  surrounding  the  bodies,  are  stripped  off  together,  and 
the  scalped  carcasses  left  o.i  the  ice.  The  pelts  or  scalps,  are  carried  to  the  ves¬ 
sels,  and  packed  closely  in  the  hold  ;  but  the  weather  often  is  such  as  to  leave 
no  time  to  scalp  the  seals  on  the  ice,  and  the  carcasses  are  then  carried  whole  to 
the  vessels. 

The  situation  of  these  vessels,  duiingthc  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  they 
have  at  that  season  inevitably  to  encounter,  is  attended  with  fearful  dangers. 
Many  vessels  have  been  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ice 
closing  on  them,  and  their  crews  have  also  not  unfrequently  perished.  Storms 
during  night,  among  the  ice,  must  be  truly  terrible ;  yet  the  hardy  Newfoundland 
seal  hunters  seem  even  to  court  those  sublime  and  hazardous  adventures. 

When  the  vessels  are  loaded  with  scalps,  or  if  unsuccessful,  when  the  ice  is 
scattered,  and  all,  except  the  islands,  is  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  advancing 
summer,  they  return  to  their  respective  ports.  Some  vessels,  which  succeed 
soon  after  meeting  the  ice  in  filling  up  a  cargo,  make  a  second  voyage. 

The  fat,  or  seal-blubber,  is  separated  from  the  skins,  cut  into  pieces,  and  put 
into  framework  vats,  through  which,  and  small  boughs  inside,  the  oil  oozes  on 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  runs  rapidly  off, 
and  becomes  the  seal  oil  of  commerce. 

The  vats  for  cod-oiJ  are  made  of  strong  planks  dovetailed  at  the  ends,  and 
strengthened  with  iron  clamps.  Whatever  water  is  mixed  with  the  cod-blubber, 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  plug-hole  at  the  bottom,  while  the  oil, 
floating  on  the  top,  runs  off  at  different  holes,  and  is  guided  into  casks  by  leather 
spouts.  The  first  that  runs  off  is  the  virgin,  or  pale  oil,  and  the  last  the  brown 
oil.  The  blubber  fritters  are  afterwards  boiled  in  a  metal  cauldron  to  obtain  the 
remaining  oil  from  them. 

The  planters  sell  their  seal  pelts  to  the  merchants  who  manufacture  the  oil 
and  ship  it  off  in  hogsheads,  principally  to  England.* 

1  The  seal-skins  are  spread  and  salted  in  bulk,  and  afterwards  packed  up  in 
bundles  of  five  each  for  shipping. 

Seals  are  still  caught  at  Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  on  the  plan  first 

*  Tiic  water  pumped  out  of  vessels  carrying  oil  always  calms  the  surrounding  sea ;  and  the 
sea  on  the  banks  was  made  smooth,  it  is  said,  during  the  fishing  season  when  the  bank  fishery  pre¬ 
dominated. 
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adopted,  by  strong  nets  set  across  such  narrow  channels  as  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  passing  through. 

Cod  Fishery. — In  the  beginning  of  June,  the  cod-fishery  commences.  The  bank 
fishing  is  now,  from  various  causes,  abandoned  by  the  English  to  the  Americans 
and  French,  although  the  political  value  of  Newfoundland  as  a  nursery  for  seamen 
depended  very  much  upon  this  fishery.  It  was  carried  on  by  vessels,  fitted  out 
in  England ;  and  the  people  employed  in  it  being  the  greater  part  of  the  year  at 
sea,  exposed  to  the  weather  of  all  seasons,  cold  and  hot,  stormy  and  calm,  wet 
and  dry,  were  consequently  prepared  for  any  hardship,  and  ready  to  encounter 
any  danger. 

The  bankers,  or  vessels  fishing  on  the  banks,  usually  anchor  where  they  find 
plenty  of  cod,  which  they  catch  with  lines  and  hooks,  or  occasionally  with  jig¬ 
gers.  The  operation  of  gutting  and  splitting  are  the  same  as  on  shore ;  and  the 
fish  is  salted  in  bulk  in  the  vessel’s  hold,  until  the  cargo  is  completed.  The  fish 
caught  on  the  banks  are  larger  than  those  caught  by  the  boats  employed  in  the 
shore  fishery,  but  do  not  look  so  well  when  cured,  owing  to  lying  so  long  in  salt 
before  being  dried.  It  is,  however,  preferred  in  some  markets  on  account  of  its 
size.  At  present,  there  are  but  few  British  vessels  employed  in  the  bank-fishery ; 
formerly  there  were  GOO  or  ?00. 

The  boats  used  for  the  shore-fishery  are  of  different  sizes,  some  requiring  only 
two  hands,  whilst  others  have  four,  which  is  the  general  number.  _  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  observe  boys  and  girls,  when  cod  is  plentiful,  fishing  in  these  boats. 
Every  fisherman  is  provided  with  two  lines,  having  to  each  two  hooks  ;  both 
lines  are  thrown  over  at  the  same  time,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  to  which 
one  man  attends.  The  kind  of  bait  in  season  used,  is  such  as  herring,  mackarel, 
caplins,  squid,  and  clams,  and  when  none  of  these  are  to  be  had,  the  flesh  of  animals. 
The  entrails  of  fish  taken  with  jiggers,  and  what  is  found  within  them,  is  also 
used  for  bait.  A  jigger  is  a  piece  of  lead  made  into  the  form  of  a  small  fish, 
with  two  hooks  fixed  in  its  mouth,  and  turned  outwards  in  opposite  directions. 
It  is  made  fast  to  a  line,  and  thrown  over  into  the  sea;  and  by  jerking  it  up  and 
down  the  hooks  frequently  fasten  into  the  cod  or  other  fish ;  the  cod,  which  is 
probably  the  most  voracious  fish  we  know,  also  darts  at  and  swallows  the  arti¬ 
ficial  fish  with  the  hooks  fastened  in  it ;  by  these  methods  vast  quantities  of  cod 
are  caught.  Seines  are  also  used,  by  which  multitudes  of  cod  are  hauled  ashore 
in  coves  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

When  the  boats  are  stationed  on  the  fishing  ground,  which  is  sometimes 
within  the  harbours,  and  in  the  first  of  the  season,  near  the  shore,  the  men  sit  or 
stand  at  equal  distances  from  the  gunwales,  and  each  attends  to  his  own  lines. 
So  abundant  are  the  fish  at  times,  that  a  couple  of  cod  are  hooked  on  each  line 
before  the  lead  reaches  the  bottom,  and  while  the  one  line  is  running  out  the 
fisherman  has  only  to  turn  round  and  pull  in  the  other,  with  a  fish  on  each  hook. 
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In  this  way  they  fill  the  boat  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  cod  be  very  large,  it 
is  lifted  into  the  boat  as  soon  as  it  conies  to  the  water’s  edge,  by  a  strong  iron 
hook  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  short  pole,  called  a  gaft.  As  soon  as  the  boat  is 
loaded,  they  proceed  to  the  stage  on  the  shore  with  the  fish,  when  the  operations 
of  splitting  and  salting  succeed.  Fish  should  be  brought  to  the  shore  within 
forty-eight  hours,  at  farthest,  after  it  is  caught.  When  plentiful,  the  boats  often 
return  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  push  away  again  immediately  after  the  fish  is 
thrown  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  is  a  building  erected  on  posts,  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  far  enough 
to  allow  the  fishing  boats  to  come  close  to  its  end.  Generally  covered  over,  and 
attached  to  it,  or  rather  on  the  same  platform,  is  the  salt-house,  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  tables,  with  strong  wooden  stools  for  four  important  personages 
among  the  shoremen,  distinguished  by  the  expressive  cognomens  of  cut-throat, 
header,  splitter,  and  sailer.  The  splitter  is  next  in  rank  to  the  foreman  of  the 
fishing-rooms,  who  is  called  master-voyage,  and,  under  him,  receives  most  wages ; 
the  next  in  precedence  and  wages  is  the  salter.  The  cut-throat  and  header  are 
pretty  much  on  a  par. 

The  fish  is  thrown,  with  a  kind  of  pike,  upon  the  stage,  and  carried,  generally 
by  boys  or  women,  to  the  long  table.  The  business  of  the  cut-throat,  as  his 
name  implies,  is  to  cut,  with  a  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  across  the 
throat  of  the  fish  to  the  bone,  and  rip  open  its  bowels.  He  then  passes  it  quickly 
to  the  header,  who,  with  a  strong,  sudden  wrench,  pulls  off  the  head,  and  tears 
out  the  entrails,  passing  the  fish  instantaneously  to  the  splitter,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  separating  the  liver,  precipitates  the  head  and  entrails  through  a  hole  in 
the  platform,  into  the  sea,  under  the  stage-floor.  The  splitter,  with  one  cut,  lays 
the  fish  open  from  head  to  tail,  and,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  another 
cut  takes  out  the  sound-bone,  which,  if  the  sounds  are  not  to  be  preserved,  he 
lets  fall  through  a  hole  into  the  sea,  throwing  the  fish,  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  other  hand,  into  the  trudge-barrow.  Such  is  the  amaaing  quickness  of  the 
operations  of  heading  and  splitting,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  decapitate  and  take 
out  the  entrails  and  back-bones  of  six  fish  in  one  minute. 

When  the  barrow  is  full,  it  is  carried  away  immediately  to  the  salter,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  another. 

The  business  of  the  salter  is  most  important,  as  the  value  of  the  whole  voyage 
depends  on  his  care  and  judgment.  lie  lakes  the  fish  out  of  the  barrow,  one  by 
one,  spreads  them,  with  the  back  undermost,  in  layers,  sprinkling  a  proper 
quantity  of  salt  between  each.  The  proportion  of  salt  necessary  to  cure  codfish 
is  generally  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one  hogshead  to  ten  or  twelve  quintals ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  place,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  More  salt  is  used  for 
green  fish,  or  fish  remaining  long  in  bulk,  than  for  fish  salted  on  shore  to  be 
spread  out  to  dry  in  a  few  days ;  and  more  is  necessary  at  Labrador  than  at  New¬ 
foundland.  Sometimes  the  fish  is  salted  in  vats,  which  requires  less  salt,  and 
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also  increases  the  weight ;  but  it  does  not  look  so  well,  nor  is  it  so  much  esteemed 
in  foreign  markets. 

In  salting,  the  bulks  must  not  be  high,  as  the  weight  of  the  higher  would 
injure  the  lower  tiers.  In  bulks,  the  fish  must  remain  five  or  six  days,  and  in 
vats  four  or  five.  It  is  then  carried  in  barrows,  and  thrown  into  vats  or  troughs 
full  of  holes,  suspended  from  the  stage  in  the  sea.  In  this  vat,  the  washer 
stands  up  to  his  knees  among  the  fish  and  sea  water,  and  wipes  off  the  salt  with 
a  mop.  The  fish  is  then  carried  away  in  a  barrow,  and  piled  in  a  long  heap, 
called  by  the  unintelligible  name  of  “  water-horse,”  for  the  purpose  of  draining. 
In  this  state  it  may  remain  a  day,  beforejt  is  spread  out  on  the  flakes. 

The  fish  then  undergoes  the  process  of  drying.  They  are  spread,  heads  and 
tails,  either  on  hand-flakes,  which  are  about  breast  high  from  the  ground,  and 
slightly  constructed,  or  on  broad  flakes,  raised  on  strong  posts,  sometimes  twenty 
feet  high,  with  platforms  of  poles  laid  across.  The  latter,  as  being  more  exposed 
to  pure  air,  are  considered  preferable.  The  fish  is  also,  at  times,  spread  out  on 
boughs  laid  on  the  beach  or  ground.  In  the  morning,  it  is  usually  spread,  with 
the  fleshy  side  uppermost,  and  turned  about  mid-day,  or  more  frequently  if  the 
weather  be  hot.  In  the  evening,  they  are  gathered  into  small  heaps,  called 
“  fagots,”  which  are  increased  in  size,  as  the  fish  dries,  from  four  o'rfive  to  twenty, 
or  more  5  and,  when  nearly  cured,  made  into  large  circular  piles,  much  in  the 
form  of  a  haystack,  with  the  upper  layers  always  laid  down,  with  the  skin  up¬ 
permost.  These  piles  are  thatched  with  rinds  of  the  spruce  fir,  or  with  tarpaulins, 
or  circular  deal  frames,  which  arc  pressed  down  with  heavy  stones.  After  re¬ 
maining  some  time  on  these  piles,  to  “  sweat,”  as  the  fishermen  term  it,  the 
fish  is  spread  out  again  to  complete  the  drying,  and  then  removed  into  the 
warehouses. 

As  the  least  rain  will  spoil  the  fish,  if  not  immediately  attended  to,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  hurry  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whenever  showers  come  on  ; 
they  abandon  every  other  engagement,  and  even  run,  if  on  Sunday,  out  of  places 
of  worship  to  collect  the  fish  into  fagots  or  piles. 

The  nature  of  the  cod-fishery  is  truly  precarious.  Sometimes  the  cod  is  not 
equally  abundant  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and,  in  that  case,  the  fishermen  have 
often  to  go  a  great  distance  in  quest  of  them,  and,  in  some  cases,  have  to  split  and 
salt  their  fish  in  the  boat.  The  incessant  labour,  also,  which  attends  the  curing, 
leaves  the  shoremen  scarcely  time,  during  the  season,  to  eat  their  meals,  and 
allows  them  little  more  than  four  hours’  sleep. 

The  quality  of  the  fish  is  affected  by  the  least  inattention  or  error  in  curing. 
If  the  weather  be  hot  and  calm,  it  is  affected  with  fly-blows,  and  becomes 
maggotty  ;  and  a  few  fish  of  this  description  may  contaminate  a  whole  cargo.  If 
too  much  salt  have  been  used,  the  fibres  break  in  drying,  and  the  fish  falls  to 
pieces.  In  this  state,  it  is  called  salt-burnt,  and  is  unfit  for  market.  It  is 
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affected  much  in  the  same  way  when  left  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  without 
turning,  and  is  then  called  sun- burnt.  In  damp  or  wet  weather,  putrefaction  is 
apt  to  commence ;  it  then  becomes  slimy ;  or,  by  the  weather  beating  on  it,  when 
in  piles,  it  sometimes  takes  ,  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  called  dun-fish  which, 
although  excellent  for  present  us*  ?*  u  .  for  shipping. 

Previous  to  exportation,  tbp  i  u  .  _  ap>  '  *  co  when  it  is  culled, 

or  sorted,  info  four  qualities,  First,  the  merchan  a  h  are  those  of  the 

finest  colour  and  quality;  second,  Madeira,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  first; 
third.  West  India  fish,  the  refuse  of  all  that  is  sufficiently  cured  to  stand  a  sea- 
voyage  without  putrifying,  and  which,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  is 
sent  for  sale  to  the  West  Indies,  to  feed  the  negroes;  lastly,  the  broken  fish, 
dun-fish,  or  whatever  will  not  keep  in  warm  countries,  but  which  is  in  general 
equally  good  for  domestic  consumption:  mud-fish,  or  green-fish,  is  generally 
understood  to  be  codfish  either  wholly  or  partially  split  and  pickled.  The 
sounds  are  generally  taken  from  the  bones,  and  the  tongues  cut  out  of  the  heads 
by  women  and  children,  or  old  men.  They  are  pickled  in  kegs.  The  livers  of 
cod  are  put  into  vats  or  puncheons,  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  wdiich  is 
sufficient  to  render  them  into  oil,  which  is  drained  off,  and  put  into  casks  for 
shipping,  the  remaining  blubber  is  boiled  to  obtain  the  oil  it  contains. 

The  livers  taken  from  the  number  of  cod  that  will,  when  dry,  make  up  300 
quintals,  ought  to  produce  a  tun  of  oil ;  but  sometimes  it  requires  double  the 
quantity  to  yield  a  tun,  while  the  livers  of  150  quintals  have  been  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  tun. 

The  shore-fishery  is  the  most  productive  of  both  merchantable  fish  and  oil. 
The  northern  fishery,  now  enjoyed  by  France,  was  carried  on  by  the  planters, 
by  proceeding  in  schooners,  with  necessary  stores  and  skiffs,  in  the  northern 
harbours  of  Newfoundland,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  fishery  is  at  present 
conducted  at  Labrador,  and  the  schooners  sent  back  with  the  fish  to  the 
respective  merchants.  The  last  fish  brought  home  by  the  vessels  being,  like  that 
sent  in  the  autumn  from  Labrador,  green,  is  discharged  on  its  arrival  into  vats, 
or  troughs,  attached  to  the  stages,  and  the  salt  washed  oil',  when  it  is  thrown  on 
the  stage,  and  piled  into  a  water-horse  to  drain  before  drying.  The  fish  cured 
in  the  northerly  parts  of  Labrador  is  chiclly  prepared  in  the  cold,  dry  air.  The 
western  fishery,  carried  forward  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  is  also,  by 
treaty,  abandoned  to  the  French.* 

Whenever  the  planter  settles  his  account,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  his 
merchant,  and  pays  the  wages  of  his  servants,  he  prepares  for  winter,  laying  iii^ 
provisions,  &c. ;  and  in  the  following  spring  he  resumes  the  same  laborious 
course  of  employment  that  occupied  him  during  the  preceding  year. 

*  There  is  a  whale  fishery  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  carried  on  by  pursuing  the  whales 
in  boats.  The  whale  fishery  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be  found  described  hereafter. 
See  account  of  the  district  of  Gaspe. 
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HOUSES  AND  FOOD  OF  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERMEN. 

.  The  fishermen’s  houses  are  one  story  high,  built  of  wood  growing  on  the 
island,  and  covered  with  boards  and  shingles  imported  from  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick.  It  was  long  customary  to  erect 
the  walls  with  upright  posts  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  but  an  improvement  prevails 
by  building  the  wooden  walls  on  a  stone  foundation.  Sometimes  an  additional 
building  is  joined  called  a  “  lean  to, ’’which  is  citherin  one  room — a  kind  of  parlour 
— or  is  divided  into  sleeping  apartments.  There  is  usually  not  more  than  one 
large  fire-place,  which  is  in  the  kitchen,  and  around  which,  in  winter,  all  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  house  assemble  when  the  labours  of  the  day  are  over.  In  the 
chimneys  they  smoke  their  salmon,  or  hangup  the  hams  of  the  pigs  reared  in  the 
island.  On  each  side  of  the  chimney  there  are  often  benches,  with  coops  under¬ 
neath  for  poultry,  which,  from  the  warmth  of  the  dwellings,  lay  eggs  all  winter. 

The  usual  diet  of  the  people  is  made  up  of  biscuit,  potatoes,  fish,  salt  pork, 
and  bohea  tea.  Spruce  beer  is  a  very  common  and  wholesome  beverage,  particu¬ 
larly  for  people  who  live  much  on  fish  and  salt  meat.  The  process  of  making  it 
is  simple.  A  few  black  spruce  branches  are  chopped  into  small  pieces,  and  put 
into  a  pot  containing  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water,  and  boiled  for  several  hours. 
The  liquor  is  then  strained  and  put  into  a  cask  that  ■null  contain  eighteen  gallons. 
'  Molasses  is  added  in  the  proportion  of  one  gallon  to  eighteen,  a  part  of  the 
grounds  of  the  last  brewing,  and  a  few  hops,  if  at  hand,  are  also  put  in ;  and  the 
cask,  filled  up  with  cold  water,  is  left  to  ferment ;  in  twenty-four  hours  it  becomes 
fit  for  use.  Spirits  are  frequently  mixed  with  spruce  beer  to  make  the  drink 
named  callibogus.  From  the  cheapness  of  rum,  the  labouring  people,  though  by 
no  means  generally,  acquire  habits  of  drinking,  which  they  have  only  resolution  to 
resist  by  swearing,  by  the  cross,  or  the  gospel,  that  they  will  not  taste  rum  or 
spirits  of  any  kind.  This  act  is  called  kegging,  extending  to  one  or  more  years 
and  often  for  life. 

The  inhabitants  are  generally  very  healthy ;  but  from  living  much  on  flesh, 
fish,  and  oily  food,  fevers  or  small  pox,  when  imported  into  the  island  from  other 
places,  are  generally  fatal,  and  occasion  great  mortality.  Consumptions  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  frequent  as  on  the  continent  of  America.  The  air,  though  raw 
and  cold,  seems  to  invigorate  the  constitutions  of  the  people ;  and  their  strength 
in  old  age,  when  we  consider  the  life  of  unremitting  labour  which  they  necessarily 
lead,  is  surprising :  men  and  women  at  the  age  of  eighty,  are  frequently  observed 
attending  the  fish  flakes. 

The  great  and  primary  business  of  the  people  of  Newfoundland  is,  that  of 
pursuing  and  catching  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  If  habit,  as  it  is  generally 
allowed,  becomes  nature,  the  Newfoundlanders  are  naturally,  from  their  pursuits, 
certainly  the  most  adventurous  and  fearless  men  in  the  world.  Courage  and  in¬ 
dustry,  which  certainly  prevail,  are  to  them  absolutely  necessary. 
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The  seal  fishery,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  only  become  important  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  vessels  ven¬ 
tured  among  those  formidable  fields  of  ice  that  float  from  the  northern  regions 
during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  down  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  terrific  grandeur,  particularly  during  stormy 
weather,  of  the  lofty  islands  and  mountains  of  ice,  covering  often  from  200  to  300 
miles  of  the  ocean,  and  occasionally  arrested  by  the  coastsvor  shoals,  will  admit, 
that  it  requires  more  intrepidity  to  brave  the  dangers  of  these  elements  than  to 
encounter  a  military  fortification. 

Statement  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Seal  Ejshcry 
of  the  Port  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1830  to  1844. 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  Exported 
from  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1838  to  1843. 


YEARS. 

Dried  Fish.  i 

|  Oils.  | 

Seal  Skin*. 

|  Salmon.  j 

|  Hcrrin/jfl. 

|  Value.  | 

& 

Value. 

tS:  |v*iu<-- 

j  3K£  j 

Value. 

?S: 

Value. 

jS::: 

quintal,  j  £  |  gnllonn. 

..  721.515  484,019;  *2,173,1174 

..  805,370  S08,157  2,244,2(52 

•  •  915,795  |  570,245  3,200,583 

..  1.000,725  ;  (505,014  2.073,574 

...  1,007,080  501,050;  2,202,031 

..  030.202  -532, 194^  3,111,312 

£ 

240,428 

1  Nn.  I  £  |  tierren. 

1  375,301  3  O', 474  4408  | 

|  437,501  40,330  2922 

j  417‘,il5  29,901  3042 

|  341,083  J  23,200  j  4715  j 

£ 

li)o02 

12,939 

13’,  078 
12,210 

¥ 

Jf 

13',  840 

Talcing  the  year  1843,  tho  gross  value  of  this  portion  of  the  exports  amounts  to  no 
less  than  839,260/.,  and  in  1843  to 

The  value  of  merchandize  imported  during  the  year  1842  is  given  officially  as 
follows: — 


LAIUtADOH. 

Labrador  Fishery . — During  the  fishing  season,  from  280  to  300  schooners 
proceed  from  Newfoundland  to  the  different  fishing  stations  on  the  coast  of  La¬ 
brador,  where  about  20,000  British  subjects  are  employed  for  the  season.  About 
one-third  of  the  schooners  make  two  voyages,  loaded  with  dry  fish,  back  to  New¬ 
foundland,  during  the  summer;  and  several  merchant'  vessels  proceed  from  La¬ 
brador  with  their  cargoes  direct  to  Europe,  leaving  generally  full  cargoes  for  the 
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fishing  vessels  to  carry  to  Newfoundland.  A  considerable  part  of  the  fish  of 
the  second  voyage  is  in  a  green  or  pickled  state,  and  dried  afterwards  at 
Newfoundland.  Eight  or  nine  schooners  from  Quebec  frequent  the  coast,  having 
on  board  about  eighty  seamen  and  1 00  fishermen.  Some  of  the  fish  caught  by 
them  is  sent  to  Europe,  and  the  rest  carried  to  Quebec;  besides  which  they  carry 
annually  about  GOOOl.  worth  of  furs,  oil,  and  salmon  to  Canada.  From  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,  100  to  120  vessels  resort 
to  Labrador;  the  burden  of  these  vessels  may  amount  to  0000  or  7000  tons, 
carrying  about  1 200  seamen  and  fishermen.  They  generally  carry  the  principal 
part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  state. 

One-third  of  the  resident  inhabitants  are  English,  Irish,  or  Jersey  servants, 
left  in  charge  of  the  property  in  the  fishing  rooms,  and  who  also  employ  them¬ 
selves  in  the  spring  and  fall,  catching  seals  in  nets.  The  other  two-thirds  live 
constantly  at  Labrador,  as  furriers  and  seal-catchers,  on  their  own  account,  but 
chiefly  in  the  former  capacity,  during  winter,  and  all  are  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
during  summer.  Half  of  these  people  are  Jerseymen  and  Canadians,  most  of  them 
have  families. 

From  16,000  to  18,000  seals  are  taken  at  Labrador  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
and  in  spring.  They  are  very  large ;  and  the  Canadians  and  other  winter  resi¬ 
dents,  arc  said  to  feast  and  fatten  on  their  flesh.  About  4000  of  these  seals  are 
killed  by  the  Esquimaux.  The  whole  number  caught  produce  350  tuns  of  oil, 
value  about  8000/. 

There  are  six  or  seven  English  houses,  and  four  or  five  Jersey  houses,  estab¬ 
lished  at  Labrador  unconnected  with  Newfoundland,  who  export  their  fish  and  oil 
direct  to  Europe. 

The  quantity  exported,  in  1831,  to  the  Mediterranean  was  about 


54,000  quintals  of  codfish,  at  10s.  per  quintal  ■ . £27,000 

1,050  tierces  of  salmon,  at  60s.  per  tierce  .  .  . . 3,150 

To  England,  about 

200  tuns  of  cod  oil  .  .  . . 5,200 

220  „  seal  oil . 4,880 

Furs . 3,150 

4.3,380 

By  Newfoundland  houses : 

27,500  quintals  of  codfish,  at  10s.  per  quintal  .  . . 13,750 

280  tierces  of  salmon,  at  60s.  per  tierce . .  .  840 

Total  direct  export  from  Labrador .  57,970 

Produce  sent  direct  to  Newfoundland  from  Labrador: 

32,120  quintals  of  codfish,  at  10s.  per  quintal,  best  quality  ....  16,060 

312,000  „  „  at  8s.  „  „  •  ....  124,800 

1,800  tuns  of  cod  oil,  at  20s.  per  tun .  36,000 

Carried  forward  .  .  .  .  234,830 


vol.  m. 
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Brought  forward  .  .  £234,830 

Salmon,  &c.  .  .  .  j .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3,220 

Fish,  &-c.,  sent  to  Canada,  about . 12,000 

Ditto,  carried  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  should  be  in  value  at  least  .  52,000 


Estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  Labrador,  exclusive  of  what  the  Moravians  ?  n,n 
send  to  London*  .........  JfWW.OoO 

The  Labrador  fishery  has,  since  18-14,  increased  more  than  sixfold,  principally 
in  consequence  of  our  fishermen  being  driven  from  the  grounds  now  occupied  by 
the  French. 

The  Moravians,  whose  principal  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  at 
Nain,  have  a  ship  annually  from  London,  which  leaves  the  Thames  in  May  or 
June,  and  arrives  at  Nain  in  July,  from  whence  it  returns  in  September,  laden  ' 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  oils,  &c.,  for  London.  My  inquiries  respecting 
these  people  have  not  been  successful.  They  fixed  themselves  in  three  different 
harbours  of  Labrador,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Their  intercourse 
with,  and  settlements  at,  Greenland,  led  them  to  this  region.  Their  habits  arc 
simple ;  and  the  quiet  and  unobserved  life  they  lead  is  of  a  nature  wliifeh  leaves 
to  few  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  the  knowledge  of  their  existence.  Their  trade 
is  wholly  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  way  of  bartering  coarse  cloths,  powder, 
shot,  guns,  and  edge  tools,  for  furs,  oils,  &c. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  CATE  BRETON,  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  FISHERIES. 

These  fisheries  might  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  which  a  demand  for 
supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  would  justify.  The  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia  which  we  have  already  described,  abound  with  excellent  harbours, 
admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  The  inhabitants  about  St. 
George’s  Bay,  the  strait  of  Canso,  Chcdabucto  Bay,  and  the  opposite  shores 
are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing;  the  country  near  the  Atlantic  being  generally 
rocky  and  sterile,  render  the  fisheries  the  more  available  occupations.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Mahon  Bay,  Liverpool,  and  Shelburne,  are 
also  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Cod,  mackarel,  herring,  shad,  allwives,  salmon, 
halibut,  sturgeon,  sole,  and  oilier  kinds  of  fish  frequent  the  coast,  and  exclu¬ 
sive  of  gypsum,  coal,  and  timber,  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  consist  nearly 
altogether  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward’s  Island,  which  might  be 
greatly  increased,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  agricultural  advantages  of 
that  colony,  been  chiefly  confined  to  fishing  for' domestic  use;  and  the  same  re¬ 
mark  applies,  with  some  exceptions,  to  the  opposite  shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
.  New  Brunswick  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Within  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  there  have  long  been  fishing  establishments, 

*  These  statements  are  made  at  the  most  depressed  prices,  and  not  at  the  average  prices, 
which  would  increase  the  gross  value  to  342,400/1  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  had,  in 
the  year  1829,  about  500  vessels  and  1500  men  employed  on  the  coast,  and  their  catch  amounted 
to  1,100,000  quintals  of  tisli,  and  about  3000  tuns  of  oil  j  value  altogether  about  010,000/. 
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and  the  cod  fisheries  at  Gaspe,  PertSe,  Paspabiac,  Shippigan,  Caraquette,  and 
other  places;  the  salmon  fishery  in  the  river  Rustigouche  was  formerly  carried  on 
at  a  profit  and  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Bay  de  Ciialeur  Fisheries. — Two  miles  below  Carlisle  is  the  settlement  of 
Paspabiac,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Acadian  French,  who  employ  themselves  princi¬ 
pally  in  fishing.  There  are,  also,  several  people  from  Jersey,  attached  to  the  highly 
respectable  fishing  establishment  of  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  The  harbour,  or  lagoon 
of  Paspabiac  admits  only  very  small  schooners  and  boats;  but  ships  and  large 
schooners  ride  safely  at  anchor  in  the  road.  The  fish  stores,  flakes,  &c.,  are  ranged 
along  a  very  fine  beach,  where  the  people  connected  with  the  fisheries  are  inces¬ 
santly  employed  during  the  summer  and  autumn  ;  in  winter  they  retire  back  near 
the  woods.  Messrs.  Robins’  establishment  was  formed,  I  believe,  about  sixty  years 
ago,  by  the  elder  partner  and  parent  of  the  firm ;  and  its  admirable  plan  of  sys¬ 
tematic  management,  the  essential  characteristics  of  which  arc  ceaseless  industry, 
frugality,  and  prudent  caution,  and  particularly  in  having  no  one  engaged  about 
the  business  that  is  not  usefully  or  productively  employed,  has  long  secured  to 
it  the  most  solid  prosperity.  During  summer,  their  ships,  ten,  or  often  more, 
in  number,  are  moored  in  the  road,  with  their  top-masts  and  yards  lowered,  and 
the  whole,  I  believe,  given  in  charge  to  one  master  and  his  crew,  while  the  other 
masters  with  their  crews,  are  despatched  in  shallops  to  various  parts  of  the  bay, 
either  to  fish,  or  collect  the  cured  fish  from  the  fishermen  who  receive  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co.  In  autumn,  the  ships  depart  with  full  cargoes 
of  the  best  fish  for  ports  in  Portugal,  Spain,  and  within  the  Mediterranean. 
They  have,  also,  a  ship-building  establishment,  where  they  have  built  a  ship  an¬ 
nually,*  principally  of  larch.  They  arc  remarkably  durable  ships. 

Gulp  of  St.  Lawrence  Whale  Fishery. — The  whales  caught  within 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  are  those  called  “  humpbacks,”  which  yield,  on  an 
average,  about  three  tuns  of  oil ;  some  have  been  taken  seventy  feet  long, 
which  produced  eight  tuns.  The  mode  of  taking  them  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  followed  by  the  Greenland  fishers ;  and  the  Gaspe  fisher¬ 
men  first  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  it  from  the  people  of  Nantucket. 
An  active  man,  accustomed  to  boats  and  schooners,  may  become  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  every  thing  connected  with  this  fishery  in  one  season.  The 
vessels  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  schooners,,  of  from  seventy  to 
eighty  tons  burden,  manned  with  a  crew  of  eight  men,  including  the  master. 
Each  schooner  requires  two  boats,  about  twenty  feet  long,  built  narrow  and 
sharp,  and  with  pink  sterns  ;  and  220  fathoms  of  line  are  necessary  in  each  boat, 
with  spare  harpoons  and  lances.  The  men  row  owards  the  whale,  and,  when 
they  are  very  near,  use  paddles,  which  make  less  noise  than  oars.  Whales 

*  One  of  those  vessels  which  I  saw  moored  in  1824,  among  the  small  fleet  of  Messrs.  Robins  in 
the  bay  De  Clialeur,  I  went  on  board  of  afterwards,  in  1 831),  in  the  port  of  Messina,  where  the 
vessel,  then  more  than  thirty  years  old,  and  perfectly  sound,  was  discharging,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  u  cargo  of  dry  codfish  to  feed  the  , Sicilians. 
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are  sometimes  taken  fifteen  minutes  after  they  are  struck  with  the  harpoon. 
The  Gaspe  fishermen  never  go  out  in  quest  of  them  until  some  of  the  small 
ones,  which  enter  the  bay  about  the  beginning  of  June,  appear ;  these  swim 
too  fast  to  be  easily  harpooned,  and  are  not,  besides,  worth  the  trouble.  The 
large  whales  are  taken  off  the  entrance  of  Gaspe  bay,  'on  each  side  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  and  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Bique. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  fisheries,  the 
following  extracts  contain  our  latest  information : — 

“  I  intended  t<5  begin  with  the  salmon  fishery,  its  decrease ,  and  the  causes  thereof ; 
but  at  present  I  shall  content  myself  by  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the  lamentable 
state  that  valuable  branch  of  industry  is  in  at  present,  when  contrasted  with  what  it  was 
formerly,  when  the  Bay  dc  Chalcur  and  its  prolific  rivers  enabled  us  to  export  annually 
thousands  of  barrels  ;  but  now,  unfortunately,  a  few  hundreds  is  the  maximum;  all  this 
occasioned  by  want  of  proper  legislative  regulations,  but  which,  owing  to  the  locality,  re¬ 
quires  corresponding  enactments  in  the  sister  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  trade  myself,  and  know  a  little  on  the  subject. 

“  But,  although  the  salmon  fishery  is  of  importance,  the  cod  fishery  is  far  more  so,  and 
to  it  I  respectfully  solicit  your  attention,  whilst  I  attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  of  its 
present  decline  on  our  shores,  and  which  will,  sooner  or  later,  totally  prove  its  destruction  ; 
for  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  the  cod  fishery  is  each 
year  decreasing ;  and  where,  a  few  years  ago,  abundance  were  taken,  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  inhabitants  now  can  catch  enough  for  their  winter  supply.  (Thc  numerous  large 
deserted  sheds  and  buildings  going  to  ruin  at  Carlcton,  Maria,  New  Richmond,  Bonaven- 
turc,  and  other  places,  is  a  convincing  proof;  and  even  at  present,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bay,  the  fishery  has  so  decreased,  that -the  fishermen  are  compelled  to  go  out  to  the  hanks 
in  open  boats,  whereby  many  lives  are  annually  lost,  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  not 
allowing  them  to  build  larger,  and,  consequently,  more  expensive  vessels,  in  order  to  follow 
the  fish  to  its  deep  water  recesses;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  I  apprehend  the  shore 
fisheiy  will  be  only  remembered. 

“  The  cause  thereof  is,  the  codfish  are  necessitated  to  desert  our  shores  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  their  proper  and  natural  food,  mackarel,  herring,  and  caplin.  The 
former,  our  neighbours,  the  Americans,  have  taken  under  their  special  protection,  and  we 
take  immense  quantities  of  the  latter,  not  for  eating,  selling,  or  for  bait,  but  for  manuring 
our  lands.  I  have  known  upwards  of  500  barrels  of  caplin  taken  in  one  tide,  expressly 
.  for  that  purpose,  and  have  seen  near  1000  barrels  of  herrings  lying  rotting  on  the  beaches, 
baling  been  caught,  and  never  taken  away;  and,  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  as  agriculture  advances,  fishery  recedes,  owing  to  the  causes  above  stated.  The 
fishermen  are  well  aware  of  this,  and,  at  one  of  the  general  meetings  under  the  M  unic'pal 
Ordinance,  endeavoured  to  make  some  regulations,  and,  by  a  petition  to  their  warden, 
himself  a  fisherman,  requested  him  to  enforce,  them;  but  unfortunately,  although  he  pos¬ 
sessed  the.  ?<•///,  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  The  grand  jury,  also,  in  one  of  their 
presentments,  besought  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
done.” — Letter  addressedto  the  Members  of  the  Canadian  Legislature. 

Notes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  fisheries,  by  Captain  It.  Fair,  Itoyal  Navy,  lately 
commanding  her  Majesty’s  ship,  Champion  : — 

“  On  the  21st  of  April,.  1839,  having  arrived  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Gut  of 
Canso,  we  anchored  in  Inhabitancc  hay.  This  is  a  very  spacious  and  well  sheltered  bay, 
of  considerable  extent,  with  excellent  holding  ground,  from  eight  to  nine  fathoms  water. 

“  There  appears  to  be  but  little  fishing  carried  on  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 
American  fishing  schooners,  a  great  number  of  which  passing  through  the  gut,  frequent!) 
stop  to  wood  and  water  on  the  Canso  shore  ;  and  I  understand  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
(young  men)  enter  on  board  of  these  vessels  for  the  fishing. season,  receiving  about  twelve 
dollars  per  month,  and  in  many  instances,  arc  induced  to  continue  for  the  voyage,  and, 
finally  leave  Nova  Scotia  for  the  United  States. 
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“  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  April,  that  the  gut  was  sufficiently  clear  of  ice  to  admit 
of  our  proceeding  to  the  northward,  when  we  got  under  way  and  ran  through.  Thcncc 
cruising  through  the  Northumberland  straits,  and  running  along  the  coast  of  Miramicln, 
the  Island  of  Shippingham  and  Miscou,  we  arrived  in  Gasp6  bay,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  and 
anchored  abreast  of  Douglas  town. 

“  We  left  Gasp6  bay  on  the  9th,  and  passing  by  the  fishing  establishment  of  St.  Peter’s, 
Malbay,  and  Percee,  anchored  at  Paspabiac  (Bay  of  Chaleur)  on  the  10th  May. 

“  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  extensive  fishing  establishment  in  the  gulf. 
It  belongs  to  the  firm  of  Robins  and  Co.,  who  have  very  extensive  stores  at  this  place,  they 
build  ships  of  considerable  burden,  and  send  them,  loaded  with  fish,  to  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  their  chief  markets  are  the  Brazils  and  Naples.  They  employ  in  the  trade  from 
this  place,  four  ships,  three  brigs,  and  one  schooner,  amounting  to  about  1500  tons — their 
crews  about  150  men. 

“  The  fishing  on  this  coast  is  entirely  carried  on  in  small  boats,  with  two  men  in  each, 
who,  every  evening,  return  on  shore,  when  the  fish  is  landed  and  cured.  At  the  close  of 
the  summer  fishing  season  (from  the  8th  to  the  15th  of  August)  all  the  fish  caught  at  the 
several  establishments,  and  along  tho  coast,  is  brought  in,  and  laden  on  board  the  different 
ships. 

“  After  having  ascertained  the  period  when  the  fishing  would  commence  on  the  coast, 
wo  left  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Magdalen  islands,  where  we  arrived, 
and  anchored  in  Pleasant  bay  on  the  19th  of  May. 

“  We  found  the  herring  fishing  had  commenced,  and  in  active  operation  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  bay  (chiefly  in  the  little  harbours  of  Amherst  and  House  Harbour)  by  about 
146  sail  of  American  fishing  schooners,  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  tons,  and  each  carrying 
seven  or  eight  men.  Among  them,  were  not  more  than  seven  vessels  belonging  to  the 
British  possessions,  and  they,  chiefly  from  Arichat. 

“  The  quantity  of  herrings  was  very  great,*  exceeding  that  of  any  former  year  ;  and 
the  expertness  and  perseverance  of  the  American  fishermen,  were  far  beyond  that  of  the 
Arichat  men.  It  is  computed  that  the  American  fishing  schooners  average  nearly  700 
barrels  each,  and  the  barrel  is  valued  at  one  pound  sterling,  making  for  the  146  sail,  then 
in  the  bay,  a  presumed  product  of  100,000  barrels,  value  100,000/.  sterling  ;  tho  tonnage 
employed,  about  10,000  ;  and  the  number  of  men,  about  1000. 

“  We  remained  at  the  Magdalcns-)-  until  the  27th  of  May,  in  which  time  several  of  the 
American  vessels,  having  completed  their  cargoes,  had  sailed  for  their  respective  ports. 

“  Leaving  the  Magdalcns,  we  touched  at  Pictou.  There  is  no  fishing  carried  on  at 
Pictou.  The  country  around,  being  agricultural,  is  rapidly  improving ;  and  the  quick 
intercourse  by  steam  with  Prince  Edward's  island,  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage. 

“  We  sailed  from  Pictou  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  coasting  around  the  east  cud  of 
Prince  Edward’s  island,  again  visited  the  bays  Chaleur  and  Gaspe,  and  the  coasts  adjoin¬ 
ing;  and  stretching  over  to  Anticosti,  landed  on  the  east  end,  and  examined  tho  new 
lighthouse  lately  erected  on  Heath  point;  it  was  commenced  in  Juno,  1831,  and  finished 
in  September,  1835.  A  few  fishing  shallops  belonging  to  the  Magdalcns,  were  fishing  olF 
the  cast  end,  where  they  found  cod  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

“  Quitting  Anticosti,  we  stood  over  for  the  Labrador  coast,  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  June  made  Mount  Isle.  We  cruised  along  the  shore,  westward,  without  meeting 
with  a  single  sail,  experiencing  light  baffling  wind  and  thick  weather,  tho  current  strong, 
and  of  uncertain  direction.  On  the  22nd,  we  anchored  in  Mingau  harbour.  This  is  a  safe, 
but  very  confined  anchorage,  there  not  being  room  in  it  sufficient  for  a  vessel  to  lie  at  single 
auchor.  The  tide  or  current  runs  strong,  and  it  requires  a  leading  wind  to  enter  er  depart 
from  it.  Mingan  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  on  this 
coast;  and  its  outposts  extend  westward  to  the  river  St.  Join;,  and  eastward  to  the 
Masquara,  some  distance  from  Mount  Isle.  The  agent's  house  and  storehouses  are 

*  So  plentiful  arc  the  herrings,  that  they  arc  lifted  out  of  the  water  into  a  boat,  merely  dip¬ 
ping  it  into  the  sea  alongside  as  fast  as  it  am  be  done. 

j-  A  curious  anomaly  exists  in  the  government  of  these  islands  j  they  are.  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Governor  of  Canada,  at  Quebec,  from  which  place  they  are  cut  off’,  nearly  half  of  the 
year,  while  they  are  open  to  Nova  Scotia  at  all  times. 
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situated  close  to  the  beach,  and  abreast  of  the  anchorage.  Mingan,  although  the  first  and 
most  extensive  establishment  on  the  coast,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  veiy  great  importance. 
The  amount,  or  value  of  furs  annually  collected,  docs  not  exceed  4000/.  sterling,  and  the 
salmon  fishery  is  productive  to  about  the  same  amount.  It  is  said  that  the  animals,  as  well 
as  the  Indian  hunters,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  The  salmon  fishing  at  the  several  rivers,  is 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  men  (at  most)  at  each  river,  except  at  Natisliquan,  which  is 
their  best  and  largest  fishery  :  here  seven  men  are  stationed  during  the  summer  months, 
and  their  usual  take,  or  catch,  is  about  180  tierces.  Towards  the  cud  of  July,  all  those 
men,  with  the  produce  of  their  labours,  are  taken  up  by  the  company’s  tender  to  Mingan, 
and  thence  to  Quebec,  the  general  depot.  The  agent,  and  six  or  seven  persons  with  him, 
remained  at  Mingan  during  the  winter  ;  but  along  the  shore,  or  near  the  coast,  there  are 
no  inhabitants,  either  Europeans  or  Indians. 

“  We  sailed  from  Mingan  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  running  along  the  western  shore, 
passed  the  river  St.  John,  and  on  the  28th,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands.  From 
this  point,  they  fish  only  two  rivers ;  and  the  quantity  of  salmon  taken  is  very  small,  in 
fact,  the  produce  of  the  establishments,  has  not,  for  several  years,  covered  the  expenses. 

“  On  the  30th  of  June,  we  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  and  continued  to  coast 
along^  the  Labrador  shore  eastward,  passed  the  Mingan  islands,  occasionally  stretch¬ 
ing  over  towards  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  shore  eastward  of  the  Mingan  islands, 
tho  most  striking  and  remarkable  objects  are  the  storehouses  and  flagstaff,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  River  Nabaysipic.  Eastward  of  Nabaysipie,  are  some  small  islets,  which  afford  pro¬ 
tection  to  an  anchorage  for  small  vessels — it  is  called  Little  Natisliquan.  In  this  anchorage 
.'vc  found  five  shallops  from  the  Magdalens,  and  a  small  French  schooner  from  Miquelon, 
forced  in,  according  to  tho  master’s  statement,  bv  the  severity  of  the  weather, 

“  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  is  excellent  cod  fishing,  and  at  times  tlie  Americans  resort  to 
this  neighbourhood,  but  none  have  been  seen  here  this  year. 

“  In  cruising  near  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward’s  island,  and  running  along  the  shores, 
we  observed  a  great  number  of  American  fishing  vessels,  but  none  near  the  shore,  nor  was 
there  a  single  case  which  called  for  our  interference,  or  where  it  was  necessary  even  to  re¬ 
commend  caution — on  tho  contrary,  the  Americans  say  that  a  privilege  has  been  granted  to 
them,  and  that  they  will  not  abuse  it.  Between  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward’s  island,  to 
within  seven  leagues  of  tile  Bay  of  Chaleur,  we  passed  through  a  fleet  of  from  600  to  700 
sail  of  American  fishing  schooners,  all  cod  fishing  ;  it  had  not  been  a  fortunate  season  for 
them,  and  great  numbers  had  gone  towards  the  Straits  of  Bell  Isle  for  better  success. 

“The  house  of  Janverin  &  Co.,  at  Gaspe,  exported  in  the  year  1836  from  15,000  to 
20,000  quintals  of  codfish,  chiefly  for  the  Brazils  and  South  America.  Other  minor  estab¬ 
lishments  export  largely  also — perhaps  from  Gaspe  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  whole  export 
may  be  about  40,000  quintals. 

“  From  Gaspe  we  again  stood  over  towards  the  Magdalen  islands,  but  in  crossing  the 
Bradcllc  bank,  where  we  had  so  lately  seen  above  500  fishing  schooners,  we  did  not  meet 
with  more  than  ten  sail.” 

There  arc  salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  excellent  salmon  is  caught  in  the  various  streams  which  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  chiefly  on  the  north  side,  especially  in  and  cast  of  the  Saguhny  river. 
Codfish  is  caught  also  at  Grand  Etang  and  several  other  places  above  Gaspe. 

Gasp£  Company. — A  Company  has  lately  been  incorporated  for  fishing  and 
other  projects  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  Lower  Canada.  At  to  the  success  of  the 
company  in  the  fishing  branch  of  its  project,  and  which  we  consider  by  far  the 
most  important,  all  will  depend  on  judicious  management.  The  most  abundant 
cod-fishing  banks,  and  shores,  in  the  world  are  not  excelled  by  those  within  the 
G  ulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Extract  from  a  recent  official  report  on  the  “  Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia.” 

“  It  is  well  known  that  the  waters  which  lave  our  shores  teem  with  the  various  species 
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of  the  finny  tribe,  and  afford  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth  to  the  industry  of  the  fisher¬ 
men.  Probably  in  no  part  of  the  world  are  they  surpassed,  and,  indeed,  they  form  the 
envy  of  the  surrounding  nations.  The  extent  to  which  they  might  be  rendered  productive 
is  almost  beyond  any  thing  of  which  we  at  present  have  an  idea.  The  Americans  well 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  trade,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  carry  it  on  at  our  very 
doors  should  teach  us  its  importance.  In  1837,  which  is  the  last  year  for  which  we  have 
any  return,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  alone  employed  1290.  vessels  in  the  cod  and  mackarel 
fishery,  of  the  total  burden  of  76,089  tons.  By  these  were  employed  11,149  persons,  by 
whom  were  taken  510,554  quintals  of  codfish,  and  234,059  barrels  of  mackarel,  valued  at 
3,203,559  dollars,  or  over  800,000/.  From  700  to  800  vessels  are  said  annually  to  pass 
through  the  Gut  of  Canso,  which  usually  return  home  with  large  cargoes  taken  at  our 
very  doors.  There  is  always  a  great  deal  said  about  their  encroachments,  and  we  are  apt 
to  blame  them  that  our  fisheries  are  not  more  productive  than  they  are,  and  instead  of 
engaging  all  our  energies  to  compete  with  them,  wo  are  employing  a  host  of  revenue  cut¬ 
ters,  &c.,  to  drive  them  from  our  shores.  Every  body  must  see  that  the  Americans  are 
placed  under  many  disadvantages  for  prosecuting  the  fisheries  in  British  waters,  and  that  jf 
proper  enterprise  were  employe^,  our  advantageous  position  would  enable  us  not  only  to 
compete  with  them  successfully,  but  also  to  drive  them  from  our  shores  by  underselling 
them  in  their  own  markets.  But  wo  find  that  they  almost  entirely  monopolise  our  deep- 
sea  fishery,  while  we  look  idly  on,  and  grumble  at  their  success.  We  are  aware  that  the 
Americans  impose  a  high  duty  upon  our  fish  and  other  products,  and  that  in  the  United 
States  market  they  have  in  this  respect  a  great  advantage  over  the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen ; 
but  these  are  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  tho  American  trade,  and  with  all  their 
bounties,  duties,  &c.,  we  could  compete  with  them  in  their  own  markets.  As  it  is,  largo 
quantities  are  already  exported  thither,  and  this  is  rapidly  increasing. 

“  That  the  fisheries  are  probably  the  most  important  branch  of  industry  which  Nova 
Scotia  possesses,  will  be  evident  from  a  slight  examination  of  the  subject.  Much  of  the 
land  lying  on  the  sea-eoast  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  yet  there 
are  parts  on  which  the  ocean  pours  her  wealth  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Although  we 
are  of  opinion  that  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  have  never  been  carried  to  their  full  extent, 
yet  their  amount  at  the  present  moment  is  sufficient  to  show  their  importance  as  a  source 
of  national  wealth. 

“  In  1840,  as  appears  from  official  returns  to  the  house  of  assembly,  and  published  in 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  deep-sea  fishery,  the  exports  consisted  of  327,026  quintals 
of  dry  fish  ;  71,676  barrels,  1147  tierces,  and  3643  kits  of  pickled  fish  ;  27,755  boxes  of 
smoked  fish;  2553  barrels  and  4661  casks  of  oil;  and  17,735  seal  skins — the  value  of 
which  exceeded  500,000/.,  and  the  taking  of  which  employed  60,000  tons  of  shipping ;  be¬ 
sides  which  there  is  the  home  consumption,  amounting  to  nearly  the  same  sum.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  is  one  of  our  staple  commodities,  and  the  chief 
support  of  our  foreign  commerce 

“  The  committee  on  the  fisheries,  in  the  report  to  the  house  of  assembly  in  1 843,  says, 
that  ‘  from  returns  laid  before  them  it  is  apparent  that  in  the  eastern  fishery,  from  the 
entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Canso  (that  is,  eastward  of  Halifax),  including  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  engaged  as  operative  fishermen  equal  5000  men, 
having  upwards  of  120  shallops  and  1700  boats  ;  and  computing  that  an  equal  number 
are  employed  in  the  western  and  other  fisheries  of  the  province,  an  aggregate  of  10,000 
fishermen,  240  or  250  shallops,  and  3400  boats,  may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  statement  of  tho 
fishing  interest  of  Nova  Scotia.’  The  same  report  says,  that  in  the  eastern  fishery  there 
are  10,000  nets  employed,  equal  to  65,000/.  in  value.  These  calculations  are  small,  and  at 
any  rate  they  exhibit  the  trade  as  not  by  any  means  so  great  as  it  should  be.  '  ' 

“  The  facts  wo  have  now  brought  forward  show  the  importance  of  this  trade  to  the  pro¬ 
vince,  and  we  regret  that  it  does  not  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  done.  In 
the  present  depressed  state  of  our  provincial  resources,  it  would  be  well  to  direct  more  of 
our  energies'  to  this  branch  of  industry.  The  extent  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  north¬ 
eastern  province  have  been  engaged  in  ship  building  has  distracted  our  attention  from  it, 
and  it  must  be  allowed  that  we  have  not  exhibited  the  same  enterprise  in  this  pursuit  which 
our  neighbours  in  the  western  parts  of  the  province  have  done,  and  which  our  vicinity  to 
the  fishing-ground  would  enable  us  to  exercise.  It  is  well  known  that  large  numbers  of 
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fish  of  various  sorts,  codfish,  herring,  mackarel,  $c.,  annually  visit  the  shores  of  this 
country,  while  scarcely  any  effort  is  made  to  turn  them  to  advantage  ;  and  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  some  hundreds  of  industrious  fishermen  might  be  employed  along  this 
coast,  by  embracing  the  resources  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposal.” 

According  to  the  provincial  returns,  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
from  Nova  Scotia  were,  during  the  present  century,  as  follow,  viz. : — 

Taking  the  averages  of  the  years  1805,  180G,  and  1807,  there  were  exported 
annually  81,191  quintals  of  dried  fish,  43,299^  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  10,410 
boxes  of  smoked  fish,  besides  652  smoked  fish,  such  as  salmon,  &c. 

In  1815,  1816,  and  181 7>  152,698  quintals  of  dried  fish,  40,205  barrels  and 
1/0  kegs  of  pickled  fish,  5675  boxes  of  smoked  fish,  and  379  smoked  fish. 

Produce  of  the  Fisheries  Exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Year  ending  the 
5th  of  January,  1833. 


£  *. 

d. 

160,640  Cwts.  of  dry  fish  . 

.  at  10f. 

80,320  0 

0 

37,154  barrels  of  pickled  fish 

.  .  „  15s. 

27,865  10 

0 

3,641  Boses  of  smoked  herrings 

.  „  3s. 

11,296  3 

0 

704  Tuns  of  oil 

.  .  „  201. 

4,080  0 

0 

51,918  Seal-skins  .... 

.  „  1*. 6d. 

3,893  17 

0 

Total  .  .  . 

!  127,455  10 

0 

The  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was  570,  and  G40  boats. 


In  1836,  the  shipments  of  cod,  herrings,  mackarel,  salmon,  and  fish-oil, 
amounted  to  186,908/.,  viz.,  262,245  quintals  of  dry  fish,  47,517  barrels  of  pickled 
fish,  and  490  tuns  of  fish  oil. 

In  1837,  Nova  Scotia  exported  427,140  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  64,803  barrels 
of  pickled  fish.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  in  1837,  was  181,961/. ;  this 
was  chiefly  dry  cod,  but  embraced,  likewise,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon, 
mackarel,  and  herrings. 

In  1838,  434,309  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  94,855  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 

From  returns  made  in  1840,  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  estimated  at 
274,810 /.  sterling,  viz.,  327,501  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  66,417  barrels  of 
pickled  fish. 

In  1837,  Halifax  exported  of  the  above  quantity  of  dry  fish,  190,486  quintals ; 
pickled  fish,  28,646  barrels. — In  1838,  dry  fish,  201,826  quintals  ;  pickled  fish, 
43,438  barrels. — Jn  1839,  dry  fish,  251,092  quintals;  pickled  fish,  51,035  barrels; 
while  the  custom-house  returns  from  Arichtat  and  Sydney,  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  show  the  exportation  to  be  41,328  quintals  of  dry  fish,  10,794  barrels  of 
pickled  fish,  270  casks  of  oil ;  and  the  following  quantities  are  fair  estimates  of 
the  catch  in  other  parts  of  Cape  Breton,  where  no  customs’-officers  are  sta¬ 
tioned  : — Strait  of  Canso,  2500 ;  Port  Hood,  500 ;  Mahon,  2000  ;  Marguerite, 
5000 ;  Cheticamp,  8000 ;  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  3000 ;  Cape  North,  4000 ;  In- 
ganiche  and  Low  Point,  8000 ;  Bras  d’Or,  3000 ;  Mainadieu,  4000 ;  Louisburg, 
5000 ;  1’Ardoise,  6000;  making  51,000 — clearly  evincing  that  this  valuable  branch 
of  industry,  under  every  disadvantage,  is  furnishing  ail  export  equal  to  one  million 
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annually ;  while  the  internal  consumption  of  the  province,  with  a  population  ex¬ 
ceeding  200,000,  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  300,000  quintals. 

The  island  of  Cape  Breton  is  admirably  suited  for  the  fisheries.  St.  Ann’s, 
the  Great  Bras  d’Or  inlet,  Sydney,  and  Louisburg  harbours,  afford  excellent  and 
safe  seaports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fishing  banks. 

A  small  variety  of  herrings,  exceedingly  fat  and  delicious,  frequent  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  May;  and,  about  the  end  of  the  month,  enter  Annapolis 
Basin,  where,  on  the  shore  of  Clements,  they  have  been  caught  in  amazing  quan¬ 
tities.  They  are  usually  smoked,  or  cured  as  red  herrings,  and  packed  up  in 
boxes-which  hold  each  half  a  bushel,  and  contain  about  200.  A  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  boxes  of  these  have  been  exported  during  some  years,  but  they  are  said  not 
to  be  so  plentiful  as  formerly. 

In  May,  herrings  of  large  size,  full  of  spawn,  arrive  in  nearly  all  the  harbours 
of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Cape  Breton,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ; 
but  these,  although  taken  in  great  quantities,  are  poor,  and  not  much  esteemed. 
The  spring  mackarel  are  also  lean,  and  not  much  valued,  although  they  keep 
better  than  others  in  hot  climates. 

The  fall  herrings  and  mackarel  are  exceedingly  fat,  and  much  esteemed.'  The 
regulations,  by  legislative  enactment,  for  inspecting  the  quality  of  fish  packed 
up  in  the  province,  which  must  all  be  in  new  casks,  have,  although,  complained 
of  at  first,  established  the  preference  for  the  pickled  fish  of  Nova  Scotia  in  foreign 
markets. 

Crow  harbour,  and  Fox  island,  both  near  each  other,  and  within  Chedebucto 
bay,  have  always  (especially  in  autumn)  been  the  great  resort  of  mackarel  and 
herrings.  Nets  are  sometimes  used,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  fish  is  caught  with 
seines.  These  places,  while  the  fishing  season  lasts,  are  generally  the  scenes  of 
the  most  lawless  disorder  and  licentiousness,  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  the 
fishermen  contending  for  the  best  places  to  haul  their  seines  ashore;  the  pillaging 
of  the  fish;  the  selling  and  drinking  of  rum;  the  smuggling  of  goods  by  the 
Americans  ;  the  exactions  of  those  who  possess  the  lands  bordering  on  the 
shores ;  and  often  from  the  mere  spirit  of  spoliation  and  mischief.  A  ship  of  war 
has  been  occasionally  sent  round  from  Halifax  to  preserve  some  sort  of  order 
among  the  multitudes  of  men,  boats,  and  schooners,  that  resort  to  these  harbours, 
and  certainly  these  fisheries,  from  their  great  importance,  require  protection,  and 
the  establishment  of  regularity  for  their  governance.  Wc  are  informed  that 
within  the  last  few  years,  mackarel  have  not  been  sojilentiful,  or  that  they  have 
rather  deserted  the  above  resorts. 

A  novel  method  of  catching  mackarel  was  some  time  ago  discovered  by  the 
fertile  genius  of  the  Americans.  This  method  i3,  simply,  on  arriving  over  the 
fishing  grounds,  to  cut  up,  in  very  small  pieces,  a  quantity  of  old  pickled  herring, 
or  mackarel,  for  the  mincing  of  which  the  Americans  have  also  invented  an  i»- 

vol.  hi.  3  s 
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strument,  and,  on  scattering  the  same  in  the  sea,  round  the  vessel,  myriads  of 
mackarel  appear  near  the  surface,  when  they  are  caught,  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
taken  in,  with  a  rod  and  line,  the  hook  being  baited  with  a  small  piece  of  shark 
or  mackarel.  Sprinkling  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  said  to  have  the  same 
effect,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

The  whale  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  formerly  with  spirit  from  Halifax, 
was  revived  some  years  ago,  chiefly  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Samuel  Cunard 
and  Co.,  when  two  ships  were  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Pacific,  and  one  for  the 
Brudrel  bank,  and,  among  the  crews,  were  sixty  young  men,  natives  of  the 
province.  The  success  of  these  and  other  whaling  ships  has  been  extremely 
variable,  occasionally  successful,  and  at  other  times  probably  carried  on  with 
much  more  loss  than  profit.  Nova  Scotia  is  certainly  as  well  situated  for  the 
whale  fishery  as  the  United  States. 

FISHERIES  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  cod  fisheries  of  this  province  are  carried  on  chiefly  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Sliippcgan,  and  Caraguette,  within  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  salmbn  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John’s,  lias  often  been  very 
productive.  The  shore  is  divided  into  lots,  and  these  are  drawn  for  every  spring 
by  the  freemen  of 'the  city,  the  most  valuable  being  worth  about  200  dollars  per 
annum.  During  the  month  of  June,  from  500  to  1000  salmon  are  taken  daily, 
and  the  price  varies  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  piece.  There  is  an  excellent  fish 
market  at  St.  John’s,  which  is  supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  different 
kinds  of  fish  taken  in  the  bay. 

The  whale  fishery,  began  a  few  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  been  profitable.  In 
May,  1841,  the  St.  John’s  Mechanics’  Whale  Fishing  Company  declared  a  dividend 
of  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  1843  the  company  declared  a  dividend  of  20$.  a  share 
equal  to  about  fourteen  per  cent — on  *11.  4s.  paid  up  capital.  These  dividends 
prove  the  company  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  must  be  highly  encouraging. 

The  value  of  exports  from  New  Brunswick  in  1837,  include  34 ,G*l*ll.  for 
train  oil,  and  30,550/.  for  fish,  chiefly  dry  cod,  the  whole  of  which  was  shipped, 
chiefly,  to  Britain  and  the  West  Indies. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  fish,  exported 
from  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  during  the  quarters  between  the  5th  of  July 
and  10th  of  October,  1841  and  1842,  respectively. 
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The  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  valued,  in  the  three  years  1832  to  1834, 
as  under : — 


The  produce  of  the  fisheries  in  the  country  of  Gaspc  and  the  Magdalen 
islands,  in  1836,  consisted  of — cod,  100,542  cwts.  ;  cod  oil,  37,162  gallons ; 
whale  oil,  25,120  gallons ;  besides  salmon  and  other  fish,  the  whole  amounting 
in  value  to  86,624 /. 

The  future  success  of  the  British  American  fisheries  must  depend  upon 
markets.  Those  of  Europe  are  not,  at  least  for  several  years,  likely  to  increase 
the  demand  for  salted  or  cured  fish.  The  cause  of  diminished  use  of  fish  being 
the  relaxations  daily  increasing  in  the  abstinence  from  eating  meat  on  fast  days, 
and  during  Lent,  in  Catholic  countries. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  New  England  states  began 
to  carry  on  the  fisheries,,  first,  along  the  adjacent  shores,  and  afterwards  on  the 
banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia.  According  to  Mr.  Pitkin’s 
statements,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  about  4000  of  the  inhabitants  were 
employed  chiefly  in  schooners  and  small  craft,  measuring  about  20,000  tons. 
The  average  quantity  of  fish  caught  was  about  350,000  quintals,  value  about 
200,0001.  When  England  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  old  provinces,  it 
was  stipulated, 

“  By  the  3rd  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  in  1783,  ‘  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  on  the  grand  bank,  and  on  all  other  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  ;  also,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places,  in  the  sea,  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  any  time  to  fish  ;  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  any  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  as  the  British  shall  use  (but  not  to  cure  or  dry  them  on  the  island);  and,  also,  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of  all  other  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America ;  and 
that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled 
bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as 
the  same  shall  remain  unsettled  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  settled, 
it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without 
a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground.’ 
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“  For  this  favourable  article,”  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  “  in  relation  to  the  fisheries,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  boundaries,  the  Americans  were  indebted  to  the  firmness  of  their  negotiators, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Adams,  who  knew  their  value  and  importance  to  his  countrymen. 
The  British  negotiators,  for  a  long  time,  refused  their  assent  to  this  article,  and  particularly 
to  that  part  relating  to  the  coast  fishery,  and  which  acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  to  take  fish,  on  the  grand  banks,  &c.,  and  at  last  insisted  on  inserting  the  word 
liberty,  instead  of  right.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Adams  grew  warm,  and  declared  to  the  British 
negotiators,  lie  would  put  his  hand  to  no  articles,  without  satisfaction  about  the -fisheries  ; 
lie  asked,  ‘whether  there  was,  or  could  be,  a  clearer  right?  In  former  treaties,’  he  said, 

‘  that  of  Utrecht,  and  that  of  Paris,  France  and  England  have  claimed  the  right,  and  used 
the  word.  When  God  Almighty  made  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  at  300  leagues 
distance  from  the  people  of  America,  and  at  600  leagues  distance  from  those  of  France  and 
England,  did  He  not  give  as  good  a  right  to  the  former,  as  to  the  latter  ?  If  Heaven,  in 
the  creation,  gave  a  right,  it  is  ours,  at  least,  as  much  as  yours  ;  if  occupation,  use,  and 
possession  give  a  right,  we  have  it  as  clearly  as  you  ;  if  war,  and  blood,  and  treasure  give 
a  right,  ours  is  as  good  as  yours. 

“  ‘  We  have  certainly  been  fighting  in  Canada,,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  for 
the  defence  of  this  fishery,  and  have  expended,  beyond  all  proportion,  more  than  you  ;  if, 
then,  the  right  cannot  be  denied,  why  should  it  not  be  acknowledged,  and  put  out  of 
dispute  ?  Why  should  we  leave  room  for  illiterate  fishermen  to  wrangle  and  chicane  ?’  * 
The  British  negotiators  finally  yielded  this  last  point,  and  agreed  to  the  article. 

“  The  New  England  cod-fishery  was  nearly  extinguished  dining  the  war  of  the  revo-  ■ 
lution.  It  recommenced  at  the  peace  of  1783,  but  docs  not  seem  to  have  prospered,  for, 
in  1790,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  represented  to  Congress  the  embarrassed  state  of 
this  fishery,  f  In  consequence  of  a  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  ‘  a  bounty  was 

granted  by  the  general  government,  on  the  exportation  of  salted  fish,  by  way  of  drawback 
of  the  duty  on  imported  salt ;  and  afterwards  an  allowance  in  money  was  made  to  vessels 
employed  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  this  fishery.  From  this  encouragement,  and 
the  happy  effects  upon  trade  and  commerce,  produced  by  the  establishment  of  the  general 
government,  the  cod-fishery  increased  until  the  commencement  of  the  embargo  and  com¬ 
mercial  restrictions,  in  1808,  and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  followed.  The  British  government  considered  the  shore  fishery,  as  it  was  called,  as 
a  privilege,  granted  at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  which  was  forfeited  or  done  away,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  war,  and,  therefore,  refused  to  re-grant  it  without  an  equivalent.  In  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  some  of  the  American  commissioners  were  disposed  to  renew  to  the 
British  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  shore  fishery,  but  a 
majority  of  them  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  commercial  con¬ 
vention  which  immediately  followed,  were  both  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.’ 
Pitkin. 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  (i,  pages  493  and  495. 

f  “  In  1790,  the  Marblehead  fishermen  petitioned  to  Congress  for  relief.  In  their  petition 
they  gave  an  exact  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  fishing  schooners  of  that  town 
for  the  three  years  preceding.  For  the  year  1 787,  each  schooner  earned  483  dollars,  while,  in 
1788,  each  earned  450  dollars,  and,  in  1790,  only  273  dollars.  The  annual  average  of  expenses, 
including  insurance,  was  410  dollars,  thus  showing  a  gain  of  sixty-seven  dollars  for  the  first  of 
these  three  years,  of  forty  dollars  for  tho  second,  and  a  loss  of  143  dollars  for  the  third  year.  It  is 
estimated,  that  the  duty  paid  on  articles  necessary  for  a  vessel  of  sixty-five  tons,  and  eleven  men, 
amounted  annually  to  138  dollars.  The  amount  of  duty  on  molasses  was  set  down  at  ninety-nine 
cents,  while  that  on  rum  was  just  fourteen  dollars!  This  petition,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same 
nature,  were  referred  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  whose  report,  the  next  year,  may 
be  regarded  among  our  most  able  state  papers.  But  that  report  concluded  with  an  explicit  recom¬ 
mendation,  ‘  that  the  fshcries  are  not  to  draw  support  from  the  treasury!  In  1807,  four  vessels 
were  fitted  out  at  Ncwburyport,  for  the  Labrador  cod-fishery.  These  were  the  first  vessels  from 
the  United  States,  that  made  their  fares  in  the  Esquimaux  bay.” — Ncwburyport  Herald. 
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State  of  the  Cod  Fishery  of  Massachusetts. 


“  Some  United  States  vessels,  which  attempted  to  carry  on  the  cod-fishery  on  the 
British  colonial  shores,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to  do  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  were 
seized  by  British  cruisers  ;  but,  by  the  convention  of  October  20th,  1818,  it  was  agreed, 
‘  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  those  of  Great  Britam,  should 
have  the  liberty  to  take  fish  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland,  extending 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  islands  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quiepen  islands  ;  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  islands,  and 
also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Jolly,  on  the  south  of  Labrador, 
to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Bellisle,  and  thence  northerly  indefinitely  along  the  coast ; 
but  without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.’  And  the  American 
fishermen  were  also  to  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish,  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  by  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  above  described, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador  ;  but,  where  such  parts  should  be  settled,  were  not  to  dry  or 
cure  fish,  without  the  liberty  of  the  proprietors  of  the  ground.  And,  by  the  same  con¬ 
vention,  the  United  States  renounce  any  liberty  before  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  them  or  their 
inhabitants,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  anv  of  the  British  dominions  of  America,  not  included  within 
the  above  limits.  They  were,  however,  permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours,  for  the 
purpose  of  shelter  or  repairing  damages,  of  purchasing  wood  and  obtaining  water,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.” 

The  Americans  follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  fisheries.  The 
first  is  accomplished  by  six  or  seven  farmers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner 
during  winter,  which  they  man  themselves  (as  all  the  Americans  on  the  sea-coast 
are  more  or  less  seamen  as  well  as  farmers),  and  after  fitting  the  vessel  with 
necessary  stores,  they  proceed  to  the  banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Labrador, 
and  loading  their  vessels  with  fish,  make  a  voyage  between  spring  and  harvest. 
The  proceeds  they  divide,  after  paying  any  balance  they  may  owe  for  outfit. 
They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gathering  their  crops,  and  proceed  again  for 
another  cargo — which  is  salted  down,  and  not  afterwards  dried:  this  is  termed 
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mud-fish,  and  kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan  is,  when  a  merchant, 
or  any  other  owning  a  vessel,  lets  her  to  ten  or  fifteen  men  on  shares.  He  finds 
the  vessel  and  nets.  The  men  pay  for  all  the  provisions,  hooks,  and  lines,  and 
for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  number 
is  acknowledged  master;  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as  the  others,  and 
receives  only  about  twenty  shillings  per  month  for  navigating  the  vessel :  the  crew 
have  five-eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  three-eighths  of  the  whole. 

The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks;  the  second  either  to  the  banks, 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third,  or  fall  voyage,  is  again 
to  the  banks ;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage,  is  also  made,  sometimes,  to 
the  banks. 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Dried  and  Pickled  Fish  Exported  from  1791  to  1813. 
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Produce  of  tbe  Fisheries  of  the  United  States  in  1840. 


Abstract  of  the  Produce  of  the  Fisheries,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  from 
August  20th,  1789,  to  September  30th,  1790. 
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Fish,  Dried,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  from  1831  to  1843,  inclusive. 


Hayti,  anil  the  Spanish  and  Danish  West  Indies,  are  the  countries  to  which 
pickled  fish  has  been  principally  exported  from  the  United  States.  Of  102, 770 
barrels  of  pickled  fish  (herrings  and  mackarel)  exported  in  1831-2,  there  were 
exported  to  the  Danish  West  Indies,  If), 310  barrels  ;  Dutch  West  Indies, 
7612  barrels;  British  West  Indies,  1992  barrels;  Hayti,  29,476  barrels; 
Spanish  West  Indies,  21,560  barrels;  and  the  remainder  to  various  places.  Of 
42, 27'1  barrels  of  pickled  fish  exported  in  1840,  there  were  exported  to  Danish 
West  Indies,  5078  barrels;  to  Dutch  West  Indies,  3537  barrels;  to  Spanish 
West  Indies,  12,672  barrels  ;  to  Hayti,  16,605  barrels ;  and  the  remainder  to 
various  places.  The  greater  part  of  the  pickled  fish  caught  and  cured  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  is  consumed  at  home. 

The  vivers  of  the  United  States,  especially  those  of  the  New  England  states, 
are  frequented  by  salmon,  shad,  and  various  other  fish.  The  shad  fishery  is 
rather  important. 

Extract  from  report  on  this  fishery : — 

“  The  shad  fishermen  have  been  very  successful  the  present  season.  It  is  estimated 
that  3000  barrels  have  been  already  taken  in  the  Sound  between  Monomoy  point  and 
Bass  river.  .The  shad  fishery  on  our  shores  was  commenced  by  a  few  individuals  four  years 
ago.  Now,  between  200  and  300  men,  principally  from  Connecticut,  arc  engaged  in  it. 
ThA-fish  are  taken  with  seines,  of  which  two  kinds  are  used ;  one  made  of  great  length 
and  depth  for  the  purpose  of  surrounding  scools  of  shad  where  the  water  is  from  five  to 
seven  fathoms  deep  ;  and  the  other  kind  are  fitted  for  nieshing,  the  seine  being  trailed  out. 
from  a  boat  or  vessel,  and  the  shad,  in  attempting  to  run  through  it,  arc  caught  by  their 
gills.  The  long  ‘  purse  seines’  require  a  crew  of  sixteen  men  to  manage  them,  and  are 
capable  of  holding  an  immense  number  of  fish.  Captain  David  Baker,  took,  at  one  haul, 
200  barrels  of  shad,  and  Captain  Judah  Baker,  also  enclosed  as  large  a  number,  but  a 
shark  broke  through  the  seine,  and  made  a  passage  for  the  shad  to  escape.  Present  ap¬ 
pearances  indicate  that  the  taking  of  slmd  on  our  const,  will  soon  become  as  important  a 
branch  of  business  as  the  cod  and  mackarel  fishery.  '  We  are  informed  that  they  have,  at  a 
certain  season  of  the  year,  always  been  abundant  in  tire  waters  of  the  Sound,  but  until  re¬ 
cently,  no  means  had  been  discovered  for  taking  them  in  the  open  sea,  in  sufficiently  largo 
quantities  to  justify  tire  expense  of  fitting  out  vessels  on  purpose  to  take  them.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  shad,  like  mackarel,  in  the  spring,  proceed  northward  along  the  coast,  and  that 
the  fishermen,  when  they  better  understand  their  habits,  will  be  enabled  to  follow 
3  T 
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them  as  they  now  do  the  mackarel.  They  arrive  in  the  Vineyard  sound  the  lalt  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  and  then,  as  the  weather  advances,  proceed  northward  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  very  nearly  as  early  in  the 
rivers  of  Maine  as  in  the  Sound,  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that  they  are  a  deep  water 
fish,  and  only  visit  the  coast  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  to  deposit  their  spawn.” — 
Hansard’s  Register  for  1841. 

Salmon. — The  rivers  of  Maine  are  those  to  which  salmon  resort  more  than  to 
others.  The  Portland  Argus,  alluding  to  the  salmon  fishery  of  1840,  observes, 
“  Salmon  are  very  plentiful  this  season.  Dr.  Drew  of  Augusta,  says,  that  one  morn¬ 
ing  lately,  he  noticed  in  the  market,  150  that  had  been  taken  near  our  wharfs  .the  previous 
night.  Their  weight,  we  should  think,  would  be  about  seventeen  pounds  each.  At  ten 
cents  per  pound,  this  would  make  that  night’s  fare  worth  255  dollars.  We  understand  that 
one  has  been  caught  in  Bath  this  season,  weighing  seventy  pounds.  It  was  sent  to  Boston, 
for  the  epicures.  They  have  been  sold  as  low  as  eight  cents  per  pound,  though  the  price, 
when  they  first  appear  in  market,  is  one  dollar  per  pound.” 

MACKAREL  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


This  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  New  England  states' — chiefly  from 
Massachusetts.  In  the  ports  of  which  there  were  inspected  the  following 
number  of  barrels  of  mackarel,  during  the  years  1838  to  1842  inclusive,  viz.  : 


rI  he  following  sketch  is  interestingly  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  fishing  at  sea 
for  mackarel. 

Extract  from  “  A  Journal  of  a  Mackarel  Cruise:” — 

“On  the  6th  of  July,  a  fair  wind  carried  us  beyond  the  bar  of  Newbury  port;  in 
a  few  moments,  and  wo  were  soon  rolling  and  tossing  on  the  briny  deep.  Before  dark  a 
thunder  storm  arose,  which  lasted  all  night. 

“  We  sailed  south,  and  on  Friday  morning  was  sixty  miles  south  of  Nantucket,  but  did 
not  fall  in  with  any  mackarel  until  Saturday,  when  we  were  called  to  our  lines  before  dawn 
of  day,  by  the  skipper,  who,  holding  the  morning  watch,  had  discovered  that  there  was  a 
scool  around  us.  They  bit  well  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  we  salted  seven 
barrels  that  morning.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I  learned  the  process  of  taking  them. 

“  Every  person  has  two  lines,  with  two  hooks  on  each,  and  even  when  the  fish  are  most 
plentiful,  an  experienced  hand  can  with  perfect  ease  tend  two  lines,  while  a  tyro  finds  diffi¬ 
culty  in  preventing  one  from  becoming  entangled,  as  he  draws  in  the  fish  or  throws  the 
line  out  again.  Mackarel  always  go  in  scools,  but  it  is  not  every  scool  that  will  bite  ; 
when  they  will  not  bite  they  are  said  to  be  ‘  scooting.'  In  this  case,  they  are  seen  in  large 
numbers,  with  their  heads  nearly  out  of  water,  swimming  with  great  swiftness,  sometimes 
in  a  direct  lino,  and  sometimes  round  and  round,  having  the  appearance  of  being  fright¬ 
ened.  A  scool  can  be  seen  half  a  mile  distant,  and  whenever  one  is  perceived,  the  vessel 
endeavours  to  ‘  run  into  it,’  and  stop  it  by  throwing  bait  among  them,  which  they  some- 
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times  succeed  in  doing.  This  bait,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  svool 
about  the  vessel,  consists  of  other  fish  taken  on  board  in  port,  and  salted.  It  is  ground  up 
very  fine  in  a  ‘  bait  mill,’  and  always  used  while  fishing.  The  hooks  are  baited  with  a 
small  piece  of  fish  taken  from  the  throat  of  the  mackarel  that  are  caught,  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  with  pieces  of  pork.  They  bite  very  quick,  much  like  a  pickerel,  and 
must  be  drawn  in  the  instant  they  are  felt  touching  the  hook.  There  is  no  mercy  shown 
to  the  fish  after  he  is  taken  ;  by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  line  the  hook  is  torn  from  his  mouth, 
and  he  falls  into  a  barrel  or  on  deck.  Frequently,  after  they  cease  biting,  the  remainder 
of  the  scool  is  seen  swimming  about  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  case,  they  are 
‘  gaffed,’  or  hooked  up,  with  an  instrument  called  a  ‘  gaff/  which  is  an  iron  or  steel  rod, 
two  feet  long,  bent  at  the  end  like  a  hook,  but  without  a  beard,  and  attached  to  a  pole 
about  six  feet  long.  When  the  fish  have  all  disappeared  (probably  sunken),  the  fishermen 
proceed  to  dress,  wash,  and  salt  those  caught,  which  is  done  with  such  despatch  by  those 
practised  in  the  business,  that  in  less  than  an  hour  after  we  had  ceased  fishing,  seven  bar¬ 
rels  were  salted,  and  the  crew’s  work  ended  for  the  day. 

“  Mackarel  seldom  ever  bite  except  early  in  the  morning,  or  just  at  night,  and  since 
they  are  not  found  every  day,  there  is  much  leisure  time  on  board  a  fishing  vessel,  which 
is  the  dullest  part  of  the  voyage.  Such  time  is  employed,  by  the  crew  in  making 
miniature  vessels,  catching  various  kinds  of  fish  for  amusement  and  to  cat,  and  in  sleeping. 
The  fishing  business  isvery  uncertain  ;  one  may  fall  in  with  mackarel,  and  return  home 
fully  laden  with  them  in  four  or  five  days,  or  may  cruise  about  till  the  stores  are  all 
exhausted,  without  finding  any. 

“  We  coasted  along  Cape  Cod  for  about  three  weeks,  catching  a  few  mackarel  now 
and  then,  but  found  them  rather  scarce,  and  what  few  there  were,  very  small.  Cape  Cod 
is,  from  the  water,  the  most  dreary  looking  place  that  I  ever  saw.  As  you  sail  along  you 
see  nothing  but  a  sand  bank,  with  two  or  three  huts  upon  it,  which  have  been  erected  for 
the  benefit  of  shipwrecked  sailors,  who  might  chance  to  be  washed  on  shore  alive.  It  is  no 
terror,  however,  to  fishermen,  as  they  Are  not  there  during  the  stormy  part  of  the  season. 
The  greatest  danger  fishermen  are  in,  is  of  being  run  into  by  other  vessels  during  a  fog, 
which  is  sometimes  so  thick  that  you  can  see  but  little  more  than  the  length  of  the  vessel. 
Such  an  accident  occurred  to  a  vessel  that  was  near  us  almost  all  the  trip,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  put  into  the  nearest  port. 

“  One  morning,  the  skipper  spoke  a  vessel  from  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  with  100  barrels 
of  mackarel,  that  reported  them  plentiful  in  that  bay.  The  skipper,  thinking  it  was  not  best 
to  remain  there  when  he  heard  of  mackarel  elsewhere,  immediately  set  sail  and  steered  for 
home,  to  take  a  new  fit-out  for  the  Bay  of  Chaleur.  The  next  clay  wo  were  alongside  of 
the  wharf  we  sailed  from.  Thus  it  is  with  fishermen,  whenever  they  hear  that  mackarel 
have  been  caught  in  any  other  place,  they  all  set  sail  for  the  spot,  but  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  they  learn,  too  late,  that  the  fish  are  somewhere  else.  Many  fishermen  have  (as  I  am 
told)  been  living  almost  entirely  upon  hope,  for  two  or  three  years  past,  expecting 
soon  to  find  mackarel  plenty,  and  to  catch  their  share  of  them.  Some,  last  year,  did 
not  catch  the  amount  of  fifty  barrels,  which  would  not  pay  their  outfits.  They  arc 
led  to  suppose  that  they  shall  do  well  before  long,  because  there  was  once  a  time  when  ' 
they  found  mackarel  plenty,  and,  -because  even  now,  occasionally  a  vessel  is  fortunate 
enough  to  make  a  good  trip.  But  the  business  must,  undoubtedly,  be  dropped  by  many 
of  them,  for  it  is  evident  that  mackarel  are  pretty  well  caught  up,  and  will  never 
again  be  so  plenty  as  they  have  been. 

“  If  any  class  of  people  ought  to  be  well  paid  for  their  labour,  it  is  the  fisher¬ 
men,  for  theirs  certainly  is  a  hard  life.  As  they  go  in  small  vessels,  they  cannot  enjoy 
even  many  conveniences  that  seamen  do  on  board  large  vessels,  and  they  arc  obliged  by 
necessity,  to  live  among  much  filth.  They  cannot  carry  with  them  a  great  assortment  of 
provisions,  and  being  out  almost  all  the  summer  je.-^on,  they  are  deprived  of  fruits  and 
many  of  those  productions  of  the  soil,  which  in  (he  season  of  them,  furnish  landsmen 
with  so  many  luxurious  dishes.” 
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I.AKK  AM)  RIVER  FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  lakes,  and  especially  of  Lake  Huron,  are  of  very  consi¬ 
derable  value.  The  following  account  of  those  fisheries  is  extracted  from  the 
New  York  Merchants'  Magazine  for  1842. 

“  The  larger  lakes,  as  well  as  the  interior  waters  of  the  state,  abound  in  fish,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  valuable  sorts,  which  are  now  taken  in  Lake  Superior  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  whose  traders  are  found  scattered  at  widely  separated 
points  along  its  shores.  Among  those  of  a  superior  sort  are  the  Mackinaw  trout,  the  white 
fish,  sturgeon,  salmon  trout,  muskelunjeh,  pickerel,  pike,  perch,  herring,  the  rock  bass,  the 
white  and  black  bass,  catfish,  trout,  .and  gar,  which  constituted,  during  the  earlier  condition 
of  the  country,  a  very  valuable  article  of  food,  as  they  do  now  of  commerce.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  white  fish,  which  are  not  only  peculiar  to  the  lakes,  but 
from  the  first  colonisation  of  the  territory  by  the  French  explorers,  have  been  highly  cele¬ 
brated  ;  large  quantities  of  trout,  as  well  as  the  white  fish,  arc  taken  upon  the  lakes  and 
shipped  to  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

“  The  subjoined  statement  derived  from  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser,  exhibits  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  lake  fisheries  at  different  periods,  from  1835  to  1840: — 

“  ‘  With  the  immense  business  which  is  destined  to  be  done  on  the  western  lakes,  that 
of  the  fisheries  should  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  has  already  become  a  considerable  item  of 
exports.  The  number  and  varieties  of  fish  taken,  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  is  stated  that 
no  fresh  waters  known,  can,  in  any  respect,  bear  a  comparison. 

“  ‘  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  fishing  has  been 
carried  on  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  part  of  their  food,  but  not  until  the  past  five 
years  has  fish  become  an  article  of  export.  Since  that  time,  the  business  has  rapidly  in¬ 
creased.  The  number  of  barrels  taken,  so  far  as  information  can  be  gathered,  in  1835, 
was  8000,  and  in  1840,  it  reached  32,005  barrels. 

“  ‘  The  weight  to  which  some  of  the  fish  attain  is  unparalleled,  except  in  the  Mississippi 
— as  follows  : — 


NAMES  OF  FISH. 


“  ‘  The  varieties  usually  taken  for  pickling,  are  trout,  pickerel,  white  fish,  and  sisquoelle  ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  to  be  found  only  in  Lake  Superior. 

“  ‘  Since  the  projected  canal  at  the  Sault  Stc.  Mario  has  been  suspended,  Yankee  enter¬ 
prise,  at  groat  expense,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  locks,  has  surmounted  the  difficulty  of 
getting  over  the  falls  leading  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  and  within  the  two  past 
years,  two  vessels,  by  means  of  slides,  rollers,  &c.,  have  reached  the  upper  lake. 

“  ‘  Three  vessels  have,  also,  been  built  on  Lake  Superior  by  the  American  Fur  Company. 
The  two  former  vessels  will  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  fishing  trade,  in  freighting  salt, 
provisions,  &c.,  to  various  points  on  the  lakes,  and  returning  with  fish.  Heretofore  tile 
American  Fur  Company  have  monopolised  the  trade.  This  will  open  a  new  era  in  the 
upper  lake  fisheries,  as  they  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
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“  ‘  From  the  following  table,  of  the  amount  of  fish  barreled,  which  was  obtained  from 
various  sources,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  business  will  be  seen  : — 


*'  ‘  The  average  price  of  fish,  per  barrel,  for  the  past  five  years,  in  Detroit,  is  eight  dol¬ 
lars,  which  gives  a  total  value  of  the  business,  in  1840,  at  256,040  dollars.  Thus,  in  its 
infancy,  it  adds  this  large  amount  annually  to  the  wealth  of  Michigan.’  ” 

In  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  various  fishes,  which  we  have  already 
described,  abound.  Of  some  of  the  lakes  near  the ‘delta  of  that  river,  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  is  curious : — 

“  One  fact,  however,  distinguishes  the  summer  of  1839.  It  is  the  drying  up  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Mississippi  swamp — at  least  in  that  portion  of  it  in  Adams  county,  extending 
from  below  Natchez  to  Ellis’  cliffs,  north  and  south,  and  from  the  highlands  of  St.  Catha¬ 
rine  creek  to  the  Mississippi  river,  east  and  west.  This  occurrence,  so  far  as  the  writer’s 
inquiries  extend,  is  unexampled,  and  is,  at  least,  a  striking  proof  of  severe  drought.  In 
company  with  a  friend,  on  a  hunting  excursion  of  a  day  or  two,  in  the  last  week  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  we  visited  several  of  these  lakes.  They  are  almost  entirely  dry,  and  can  be  crossed 
anywhere  on  horseback.  They  form  beautiful  meadows  of  various  extent,  from  100  yards 
to  200  yards  in  width,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  length,  covered  with  luxuriant 
and  tender  grass. 

“  The  myriads  of  fish  that  once  swarmed  in  these  lakes,  have  all  perished.  As  the 
water  recedes  to  the  centre,  they  naturally  crowd  to  that  point,  and  as  these  reservoirs  fall, 
also,  the  eagles  and  vultures,  and  fish  eating  vermin  of  all  kinds,  flock  in  vast  numbers,  to 
such  a  feast  as  is  seldom  spread  to  them.  In  the  deeper  and  larger  lakes,  a  few  inches  of 
water  were  found  in  the  centre,  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  dying  fish,  and  stained  with 
blood  drawn  from  them  by  the  talons  of  their  ever  vigilant  and  insatiable  foes.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  those  that  were  dying  and  bleaching  in  the  sun,  covered  large  spaces,  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  eye  an  appearance,  to  use  the  words  of  an  old  hunter,  ‘  like  leaves  after  a  frost.’ 

“  These  lakes  have,  for  ‘  time,  whereof  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con¬ 
trary,’  been  the  habitation  of  numerous  species  of  fish,  from  the  grim  garr ,  that  shark  of 
these  fresh  waters,  to  the  diminutive  pan-fish.  The  winter  rains  will  again  restore  water 
to  their  basins,  but  another  great  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  can  alone  supply  them  with 
their  ordinary  inhabitants.  Even  the  amphibious  alligator  will  have  small  temptations  to 
return  to  them  ;  for  his  usual  supply  of  provision  has  failed.  At  present,  they  are  covered 
with  an  exuberant  coat  of  grass,  without  any  object  to  interfere  with  the  view,  extending,  in 
some  of  them,  almost  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Upon  these  meadow's  the  cattle  and 
horses  find  a  plentiful  subsistence ;  and  the  venison  of  this  season  is  uncommonly  fat  and 
delicate,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  pasturage. 

“  It  will  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of  a  medical  man  that  millions  of  fish,  thus  perish¬ 
ing,  and  corrupting,  must  affect  the  atmosphere.  Such  is  the  fact;  and  before  reaching 
the  open  bed  of  the  lakes,  the  effluvia  becomes  extremely  offensive.” — Hansard's  Register. 
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Comparative  view  of  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  the  whale 
fisheries : — 

_  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  in  1837. _ 


Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackarel  fishery  >  .  .  .  No.  1,290 

Tonnage  of  same  ........  tons  76,089 

Number  of  quintals  of  codfish  caught  ....  quintals  510,554 

Value  of  same . dollars  1,569,517 

Number  of  barrels  of  mackarel  caught  ....  barrels  234,059 

•  Value  of  same  ........  dollars  1,639,042 

Number  of  bushels  of  salt  used  in  cod  and  mackarel  fishery  bushels  837,141 

Hands  employed ' . No.  11,146 

Capital  invested . dollars  2,683,176 


Produce  of  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  in  1840. 

Smoked  or  Dried  Fish. — United  States,  773,947  quintals  ;  Massachusetts,  389,715 
quintals;  Maine,  279,156  quintals  ;  New  Hampshire,  28,257  quintals ;  Rhode  Island, 
4034  quintals. 

Pickled  Fish. — United  States,  472,359  barrels  ;  Massachusetts,  124,755  barrels  ; 
North  Carolina,  73,350  barrels;  Maryland,  71,293  barrels  ;  Maine,  54,071  barrels. 

Spermaceti  Oil.— United  States,  4,764,708  gallons  ;  Massachusetts,  3,630,972  gal¬ 
lons;  Rhode  Island,  487,268  gallons ;  New  York,  400,251- gallons;  Connecticut,  183,207 
gallons. 

TVkale  and  other  Fish  Oil. —  United  States,  7,536,778  gallons ;  Massachusetts, 
3,364,725  gallons  ;  Connecticut,  1,909,047  gallons  ;  New  York,  4,269,541  gallons  ; 
Rhode  Island,  633,860  gallons. 

Value  of  Whalebone,  <$r. — United  States,  1,153,234  dollars  ;  Massachusetts,  442,974 
dollars;  New  York,  344,665  dollars  ;  Connecticut,  157,572  dollars  ;  New  Jersey,  74,000 
dollars. 

Hands  employed. — United  States,  36,584;  Massachusetts,  16,000  ;  Maryland,  7814  ; 
Maine,  3610  ;  Connecticut,  2215. 

Capital  invested. — United  States,  16,429,620  dollars;  Massachusetts,  11,725,850 
dollars ;  Connecticut,  1,301,640  dollars  ;  Rhode  Island,  1,077,157  dollars  ;  New  York, 
949,250  dollars. 

Comparative  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  the  foreign 
and  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  1841. 

Registered  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  year  1841  .j  945,803  42-95ths 
Enrolled  and  Licensed  Vessels. 


Tlie  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  coasting  trade,  for  the  year  1841  1,076,036  18-95t,hs 
*  Licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  coasting  trade  .  31,031  70-95ths 

Fishing  Vessels. 

■  Enrolled  vessels  employed  in  cod  fishery  .  .  .  . '  J  60,556  05-95ths 

„  „  mackarel  fishery  .  .  .  .'  11,321  13-95ths 

Licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  cod  fishery  .j  5,995  79-95ths 
The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,; 

during  the  year  1841,  was . i  157,405  17-95ths 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the* 

30th  of  September,  1841,  was  stated  at  .  .  .  ,j  2,130,744  37-95ths 

Of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,' 
amounting  to  1,076,036  18-95ths,  as  above  stated,  there  were 
employed  in  steam  navigation . 1  174,342  44-95ths 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WHALE  FISHERY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Norwegians  were  accustomed  at  an  early  period  to  capture  whales.  But 
they  only  did  so,  as  they  now  do  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  islands,  when  whales 
arrived  casually  on  the  coast  or  in  the  bays.  The  Biscayans  were  the  .first  people 
who  pursued  the  whale  fishery  as  a  regular  business.  They  carried  it  on  with 
energy,  perseverance,  and  success,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to  the  Northern  Ocean,  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  a  passage  to  India  discovered  multitudes  of  whales  in  those  seas, 
which  led  the  Dutch  and  English  to  enter  upon  the  northern  whale  fishery. 
During  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  houses  were  established  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and  provided  with  tanks,  boilers,  and  all  other 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  the  blubber,  and  preparing  the 
bone  for  market.  A  town  with  shops  and  taverns  arose  in  consequence.  The 
town  disappeared  with  the  whale  fishery.  The  Dutch  whale  fishery  was  in  its 
most  prosperous  state  during  the  year  1680,  when  it  employed  about  260  ships, 
and  14,000  sailors.  The  English  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  by  an  exclusive 
company,  like  that  of  Holland;  and  in  1725  the  South  Sea  Company  embarked 
in  the  whale  fishery,  and  prosecuted  it  with  vigour  for  about  eight  years,  and 
then  abandoned  it,  with  considerable  loss.  The  French  and  some  other  nations 
embarked  in  the  pursuit  with  great  success. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  second  volume  of  the  “  Philosophical  Transactions,’’ 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard  Norwood,  who  resided  at  the  Bermudas,  “  that  the 
whale  fishery  had  been  carried  on  in  the  bays  of  those  islands  for  two  or  three 
years.  A  year  or  two  afterwards,  the  whale  fishery  was  proposed  by  a  Mr.  Richard 
Stafford,  who  remarks  that  he  had  killed  several  black  whales  himself.  ‘  I  have 
been,’  says  he,  ‘  at  the  Bahama  islands,  and  there  have  seen  of  this  same  sort  of 
whale  (the  spermaceti)  dead  on  the  shore,  with  sperma  all  over  their  bodies ! 
Myself  and  about  twenty  others  have  agreed  to  try  whether  we  can  master  and 
kill  them,  for  I  never  could  hear  of  any  of  that  sort  that  was  killed  by  any  man, 
such  is  their  fierceness  and  swiftness.’  ‘  One  such  whale,’  said  he,  c  would  be 
worth  many  hundred  pounds.’  ”*  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahamas,  became  soon 
afterwards  distinguished  as  a  whale  fishing  station.  Before  the  English  colonists 
killed  whales  in  America,  “  the  Indians  upon  the  shores  of  North  America  were 
accustomed  to  adventure  out  from  the  coast  in  their  canoes,  and  pierce  them 
with  their  lances,  or  other  instruments  of  the  same  kind,  which  were  fastened  to 
blocks  of  wood  by  strings.  These  blocks  were  thrown  overboard  the  moment 

*  Sec  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  iii. 
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that  the  instruments  penetrated  the  body,  and  the  attacks  thus  made  appear 
to  have  been  renewed  the  moment  the  whale  showed  himself  on  the  surface,  so 
that  these  monsters  were  finally  worried  to  death.  The  attacks  thus  made  by  these 
imperfect  instruments  seem,  however,  to  have  been  generally  directed  upon  the 
young  ones  near  the  shores,  that  were  towed  to  the  coast,  and  the  fat  taken  off 
from  only  one  side,  as  they  possessed  no  knowledge  which  would  enable  them 
to  turn  over  the  animal.  It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  sort  of  whales  must  have 
effectually  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  savages  with  such  rude  weapons,  and  the 
demand  for  the  oil,  which,  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  they  were 
accustomed  to  use  as  food,  was  hut  limited.”  * 

The  New  England,  or  American  whale  fishery,  was  commenced  in  the  island 
of  Nantucket.  It  was  colonised  by  an  adventurous  and  hardy  race  of  settlers 
from  other  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  New 
England  whale  fishery  is  related  as  follows,  in  the  Merchants’  Magazine :  — 

“  It  appeal's  that  one  of  the  species  called  *  scragg’  was  descried  in  the  harbour  of  the 
infant  colony,  where  it  remained  spouting  and  gambolling  around  the  shore  for  three 
days.  Measures  were  soon  adopted  by  the  settlers,  who  were  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
island,  for  its  capture.  An  harpoon,  rude  iu  its  form,  was  invented  and  wrought ;  and, 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  monster  was  taken.  The  success  of  this  adventure  induced  the 
people  of  that  place  to  commence  the  enterprise  of  taking  whales  dS  a  regular 'business, 
these  animals  being  at  that  time  very  numerous  around  the  coast ;  and,  as  early  as  1672, 
we  find  the  inhabitants  entering  into  a  formal  contract  with  James  Lopar,  in  which  he  en¬ 
gages  to  carry  on  the  ‘  whale  citching’  jointly  with  the  town,  for  two  years,  on  their  giving 
to  him  ten  acres  of  land  in  some  convenient  place,  with  commonage  for  two  cows,  and 
twenty  sheep,  and  one  horse,  together  with  the  necessary  wood  and  water.  The  town  were, 

_ by-this-Contract,-hound-to-carry-on-twoithirdsT)f_the'busi"ness71ind~luinseirtKe^tlieFtlnrd. 

This  company  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  no  other  company  was  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  traffic,  unless  they  should  tender  to  this  first  organised  body  a  portion  of 
its  shares.  It  was  also  provided,  that  ‘  whosoever  kill  any  whale  of  the  company  or  com¬ 
panies  aforesaid,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  town,  for  every  such  whale,  five  shillings.’  John 
Savage,  a  hardy  New  England  man,  was  also  procured  to  settle  upon  the  island  in  the 
capacity  of  a  cooper,  upon  nearly  the  same  terms  which  had  been  made  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  town  with  Lopar.  We  may  suppose  that  the  profits  of  this  crude  frame  of  enter¬ 
prise  were  small,  but  they  were  at  least  sufficient  to  induce  the  prosecution  of  this  species 
of  traffic. 

“  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  had  reached  considerable  proficiency  in  this 
branch  of  enterprise,  and  their  success  induced  the  fishermen  of  Nantucket  to  adopt  more 
vigorous  and  systematic  measures  for  its  prosecution.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
employing  Ichabod  Padduck,  as  early  as  1690,  to  instruct  them  respecting  the  best  manner 
of  taking  the  whale,  and  extracting  the  oil.  The  whaling  expeditions  from  that  port  were 
then  carried  on  in  boats  from  the  shore,  and  the  wliito  colonists  derived  important  aid  from 
the  Indians,  who  manifested  extraordinary  aptness  for  the  fishery  of  all  kinds,  and,  being 
placed  in  responsible  stations  as  boat-stcerers  and  headsmen,  they  soon  became  experienced 
and  valuable  whalemen.  These  boats,  in’search  of  their  game,  often  ventured  even  out  of 
sight  of  the  land  during  the  pleasant  days  of  winter,  and  performed  feats  which  are  scarcely 
exceeded  in  our  own  day.  After  the  whale  had  been  killed,  he  was  towed  ashore,  and  an 
instrument,  termed  a  ‘crab,’  and  which  was  similar  to  a  capstan,  was  used  to  ‘heave  off” 
the  blubber  as  fast  as  it  was  cut.  This  blubber  was  then  placed  upon  carts,  and  conveyed 
to  ‘  try-houses,’  situated  near  their  dwellings,  where  the  oil  was  boiled  out,  and  prepared 
for  market.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  fishermen  to  descry  whales  at  a  distance,  a 
high  spar  was  erected  upon  the  shore,  with  cleats  affixed  to  the  top,  where  the  whaleman, 
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with  liis  spy-glass,  could  be  securely  lodged,  and  command  a  broad  view  of  the  ocean.  No 
sensible  diminution  of  the  whales  upon  the  coast  appears  to  have  existed  from  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  fishery,  although  eighty-six  were  taken  near  the  shore  during  the  year 
1726,  and  eleven  were  sometimes  towed  to  the  land  in  one  day. 

“  We  are  informed  that  the  first  spermaceti  whale,  known  to  the  inhabitants,' was  found 
dead  and  ashore  upon  the  south-western  part  of  the  island  ;  and  here  arose  several  con¬ 
flicting  claims  to  the  right  of  property  in  this  dead  monster ;  the  Indians  claiming  it  by 
right  of  finding  ;  the  whites,  on  the  ground  of  their  ownership  of  the  island;  and  the 
officer  of  the  crown  seizing  it  by  virtue  of  the  well-known  principle  of  the  laws  of  England, 
giving  to  the  king  certain  property  which  is  discovered  to  have  no  visible  owner,  and,  m 
discussing  which,  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  if  we  remember  right,  specially  designates  a 
stranded  whale.  The  matter  was,  however,  at  length  adjusted,  and  the  white  men  who 
first  found  it  were  permitted  to  hold  the  property,  the  whale  having  been  previously  divested 
of  his  teeth. 

“  To  Christopher  Hussey,  a  Nantucket  whaleman,  belongs  the  honour  of  capturing  the 
first  spermaceti  whale,  and  his  feat  was  performed  during  the  year  1712,  so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained.  This  man,  while  cruising  near  the  shore  for  ‘  right  whales,’  the  species  which 
had  been  the  principal  kind  captured  by  the  Nantucket  whalemen,  was  blown  off  from  the 
shore,  and  falling  in  with  a  scool  of  that  species,  he  succeeded  in  capturing  one  and  towing  him 
into  port.  This  event  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  whale  fishery  upon  the  ocean,  for  vessels  of 
thirty  tons  were  soon  built  for  the  purpose  of  extending  this  traffic.  These  vessels  were  fitted 
out  tor  cruises  of  about  six  weeks,  and  carried  a  few  hogsheads  capable  of  containing  the 
blubber  of  only  one  whale,  which,  after  they  had  captured,  they  returned  home,  when  the 
owners  took  the  blubber  and  prepared  the  oil  for  market,  despatching  the  ship  upon  another 
voyage.  The  boiling  was  done  in  try-houses,  which,  were  erected  near  the  landing,  and  the 
outfits  and  apparatus  were  placed  in  warehouses,  situated  hear  the  same  place.  The  substi¬ 
tution  of  vessels  for  boats  constituted  a  new  epoch  in  the  expeditions  of  these  Nantucket 
whalemen,  as  the  whales  were  expected  to  he  diminished  ;  and,  in  171.5,  the  number  of 
vessels  engaged  in  the  whaling  business  from  this  port  was  six,  all  of  them  sloops  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  tons  burden,  and  producing  llOOh,  amounting  in  our  currency  to  4888 
- -dollars,-  88-eents. 

“  Such  was  the  germ  of  the  whale  fishery  in  this  country,  and  circumstances  transpired 
which  were  calculated  to  extend  its  operations.  Larger  vessels  were  soon  introduced  as 
motive  for  the  business  increased,  and  the  enlargement  of  their  number  of  course  required  an 
additional  number  of  men,  so  that  the  island  could  not  furnish  the  force  to  man  their  ships. 
This  deficiency  was,  however,  supplied  by  seamen  from  Long  island,  as  well  as  various  parts 
of  Cape  God.  But  the  consumption  of  oil  did  not  increase  with  the  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  the  ships  and  the  quantity  of  oil  which  was  obtained.  Indeed,  the  domestic  sale  was 
frequently  dull,  and  the  whale  fishermen  began  to  look  to  a  foreign  market.  Boston  at  this 
time,  furnished  the  chief  depot  for  the  oil  of  the  Nantucket  whalemen,  and  it  was  customary 
for  the  merchants  of  that  city  to  order  largo  quantities  of  whale  oil  from  Nantucket,  and  to 
export  it  to  England  in  their  own  vessels,  from  which  traffic  they  derived  a  considerable 
profit,  the  oil  of  the  island  having  obtained  a  very  high  reputation  in  Europe.  This  fact 
aroused  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  their  true  interest,  and  they  immediately  adopted  mea¬ 
sures  to  export  the  products  of  the  fishery  themselves,  and  accordingly  to  reap  the  profits. 
But  although  the  prospects  of  success  appeared  bright,  they  moved  with  great  caution  in 
this  matter,  knowing  that  the  failure  of  their  enterprise  would  be  attended  with  disastrous 
consequences.  Accordingly,  about  the  year  1745,  a  small  vessel  was  loaded  and 
despatched  to  Europe  with  a  cargo  of  oil.  The  expedition  was  successful,  and  their  ship¬ 
ments  to  England  and  other  foreign  ports  were  increased.  This  new  field  of  enterprise  was 
attended  with  a  double  advantage,  for  while  they  secured  largo  profits  on  these  voyages,  it 
was  found  that  the  articles  in  the  foreign  ports  to  which  their  ships  were  consigned,  consist¬ 
ing  of  iron,  hardware,  hemp,  and  sail-cloth,  were  precisely  of  the  kind  which  they  wanted  for 
the  trade,  and,  being  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate,  they  were  admirably  adapted  to  their 
return  cargoes. 

“  But  in  the  year  1755,  the  loss  of  several  fine  ships,  with  their  crews,  by  the  perils  of 
the  sea,  or  by  capture — for  it  is  well  known  that  we  wore  then  at  war  with  France — 
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threw  a  temporary  blight  over  the  traffic,  although  it  continued  to  increase.  The  ships 
were  enlarged  in  size,  from  thirty  to  100  tons  burden  and  more,  as  whales  had  become 
scarce  upon  their  own  ranging  grounds  near  the  shore,  and  larger  vessels  were  required 
to  advance  further  into  the  ocean.  A  number  of  the  larger  cia's  of  vessels  was  despatched 
to  Davis's  straits  and  the  Western  islands,  being  provided  with  complete  outfits,  and, 
while  a  few  made  great  voyages,  others  came  home  ‘  clean,’  from  the  ignorance  that  then 
prevailed  respecting  the  courses  of  the  winds,  the  proper  feeding-ground  of  the  whales, 
and  of  all  those  other  facts  which  could  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  Whaling  con¬ 
tinued  to  he  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  island,  while  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  carry  on  this  pursuit  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  failed. 

Another  fact  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  whale  fishery  at  that  time.  The 
English  government,  discovering  that  oil  was  far  preferable  to  other  light,  being  better 
adapted  to  common  use,  and  less  expensive,  became  anxious  to  increase  that  branch  of 
commerce  from  her  own  ports,  and,  in  consequence,  granted  a  large  bounty  to  this  species 
of  industry.  By  that  means  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  London  soon  became  an  important 
whaling  port.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  measure  was  to  cut  off  Nantucket  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  foreign  market;  yet  the  American  whale  trade  was  not  sen¬ 
sibly  diminished,  ns  its  consumption  was  enlarged  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
the  exportation  to  England  continued  to  he  carried  on.  As  new  coasts  were  explored,  the 
field  of  the  w  hale  fishery  became  enlarged,  and  the  American  whale  fishermen  adventured 
widely  into  the  ocean  for  their  favourite  game.  The  places  at  which  the  whale  fishery 
commenced,  and  the  periods  when  it  was  begun,  prior  to  our  revolution,  we  have  in  the 
subjoined  table,  which  is  believed  to  be  accurate  : — 

“  At  Davis’s  straits,  in  tbc  year  174G. 

“  The  Island  of  Disco,  in  the  mouth  of  Baffin’s  bay,  in  the  year  1751. 

“  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1761.  '■ 

“  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  year  1763. 

‘‘  Western  islands,  in  the  year  1765. 

“  Eastward  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1765. 

“  Coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  year  1774.  * 

“  Besides  these  places,  whaling  voyages  were  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent, 
although  for  a  shorter  period,  upon  the  Grand  Banks,  Cape  Verd  islands,  numerous  points 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  the  Carribcan  sea,  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  sea.  The  amount  of  enterprise  invested  in  the  traffic  at 
different  periods,  and  the  profits  of  the  voyages  at  this  early  stage  of  the  fishery,  may, 
perhaps,  he  interesting  at  the  present  time,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  progress  of  the  trade 
in  this  country. 


Thf.  Number  of  Ai 
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“  It  appears,  also,  that  the  price  of  whale  oil  in  England  was,  in  1742,  18/.  13s.  per 
ton  ;  in  1743,  14/.  8s.  per  ton  ;  in  1744,  10/.  per  ton;  and  in  1753,  21/.  per  ton. 

“  From  the  year  1771  to  1775,  the  whale  fishery  increased  to  a  most  important  extent, 
and  the  hardy  islanders  of  New  England,  who  formed  the  whaling  companies,  were  mecha¬ 
nics,  who  manufactured  the  cordage,  the  casks,  the  sails,  the  iron  and  wood  work  of  the 
ships,  and  even  built  the  ships  for  the  whale  fishery.  According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  Massachu¬ 
setts  alone,  during  that  space  of  time,  employed  annually  183  vessels,  of  13,820 tons 

*  See  History  of  Nantucket,  by  Obed  Macy. 
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burden  in  the  northern  whale  fishery,  and  121  vessels,  of  14,020  tons  in  the  southern, 
which  were  navigated  by  4059  men;  the  produce  of  the  fishery  at  that  time  amounting  to 
350,000/.  lawful  money,  or  1,160,000  dollars.  At  this  time,  a  large  portion^'of  the  sper¬ 
maceti  oil  was  sent  to  England  in  an  unseparated  state,  the  head  matter  being  generally 
mingled  with  the  body  of  the  oil,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  same  price  when  in  a  mixed, 
as  in  a  separate  state.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  oil  procured  from  the  right  whale 
was  shipped  to  Boston,  or  other  parts  of  our  American  colonies,  for  inland  consump¬ 
tion,  or  was  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  The  manufacture  of  sperm  candles,  which 
was  first  commenced  in  Rhode  Island,  in  1750,  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
New  England  and  Philadelphia,  and  tended  to  furnish  a  motive  for  the  fishermen  to  procure 
this  species  of  matter.  We  here  append  a  table,  showing  the  amount  of  American  whale 
fishery  from  1771  to  1775.* 


State  of  the  Whale  Fishery  in  .Massachusetts,  from  1771  to  1775. 


“  A  few  years  previous  to  the  revolution,  the  average  price  in  market  for  spermaceti 
oil  was  about  40/.  per  ton,  and  for  head  matter  50/.  per  ton.  Common  whale  oil  was  about 
15/.  per  ton,  aud  the  bone  was  worth  about  2s.  Ail.  per  II). 

“  The  ‘  Massachusetts’  Bay  Restraining  Bill,’  tending  to  restrict  the  commerce  of  New 
England,  excluded  their  whaling  ships  from  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  ;  hut  a  special 
relaxation  of  the  law  was  made  in  favour  of  Nantucket,  on  account  of  a  petition  from'  tho 
island  to  that  effect. 

■“  Nantucket  was  found,  after  the  revolutionary  war,  the  principal  mart  of  the  whale 
fishery,  in  an  impoverished  condition.  The  150  vessels  which  it  owned  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  were  dwindled  down  to  a  few  old  hoiks,  and  the  grass  grew  green  in.  the 
streets;  but  the  characteristic  energy  which  had  marked  the  enterprise  of  its  sturdy  settlers, 
soon  exhibited  itself  upon  its  old  field,  the  ocean,  and  the  sound 'of  the  broad-axe  and  the 
hammer  were  again  heard  in  its  dockyards,  building  and  refitting  new  vessels  for  its 
favourite  enterprise.  In  1785,  the  business  promised  great  profits.  The  articles  required 
for  the  outfits  were  low,  while  the  price  of  oil  was  high.  This  state  of  things  continued 
only  a  short  time,  for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  succeeding  year,  crude  sperm  oil  sold  for 
24/.  per  ton,  and  head  matter  scarcely  commanded  45/.  per  ton.  Measures  were  soon 
adopted  to  petition  for  its  protection,  and  a  bounty  was  granted  by  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  of  51.  for  every  ton  of  white  spermaceti  oil,  and  6'0.v.  for  every  ton  of  brown 
spermaceti  oil  ;  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  business,  many  persons  in  other  parts 
of  the  country, were  induced  to  embark  in  tile  whale  fishery,  thus  increasing  the  quantity 
in  this  country,  and  diminishing  its  value.  But  tho  consumption  was  not  sufficiently  large 
to  make  its  procuration  very  profitable  ;  aud  the  encouragement  to  this  commerce  which 
had  been  given  by  England,  and  the  consequent  quantity  carried  by  their  own  mariners 
into  that  country,  cut  oil' American  whaling  merchants  from  British  markets,  especially  as 

*  Pitkin’s.  Hunt’s  Magazine. 
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duties  were  required  to  be  paid  for  its  importation  to  Great  Britain,  after  the  -war  of  tlie 
revolution.” — Hunt's  Magazine. 

“  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  affords  an  excellent  harbour,  opening  directly  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  good  market  would  be  there  provided  for  whale  oil. 
Inducements  were  held  out  to  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  remove  there,  in  1.786  and  1787, 
and  a  considerable  number  settled  on  a  spot  opposite  Halifax,  called  Dartmouth,  when  there 
were  built  dwellmg-hqpscs,  wharfs,  spermaceti  candle  manufactories,  stores,  and  dockyards. 
Here  they  carried  on  the  whaling  business  for  several  years  with  success,  but  were  finally 
induced  to  remove  to  Milford  Haven,  in  the  west  of  England,  there  to  prosecute  the 
whale  fishery.  Nantucket  suffered  considerably  by  this  settlement,  having  lost  some  of  its 
most  active  and  enteqirising  whalemen,  still  the  auspices  of  the  whale  fishery  grew 
brighter,  oil  advanced  in  price,  the  number  and  size  of  the  ships  were  increased,  their  voy¬ 
ages  were  extended,  and  the  vessels  from  that  port  which  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  different  parts  of  the  shores  of  North  America,  now 
^tended  their  ranging  grounds  to  the  banks  of  Brazil,  where  right  and  sperm  whales  were 
very  numerous.  The  manufacture  of  sperm  candles  was  increased,  and  large  quantities 
were  not  only  consumed  in  this  country,  but  also  exported  tjq  the  West  Indies.  About  this 
time  the  domestic  consumption  of  oil  was  much  extended  "’by  the  establishment  of  light¬ 
houses,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  country  ;  one  branch  of  domestic  indus¬ 
try  thus  aiding  the  other.  In  fact,  the  enterprise  invested  in  this,  labour  was  enlarged  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  little  island  of  Nantucket,  could  not  furnish  sufficient  seamen  to 
carry  on  the  whaling  voyages  from  her  own  port,  and  many  Indians  and  negroes  were 
imported  from  the  continent,,  who  resided  on  that  island,  and  became  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  active  agents  of  the  whale  fishery.” — Hunt's  Magazine,  Pitkin. 

“  The  principal  seaports  along  New  England  coast,  embarked  in  the  whale  fishery,  from 
1787  to.  1789. 


Stati:  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  from  1787  to  1789,  inclusive. 


“  In  1799,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Nantucket  was  directed  to  the  seal  fishery, 
profitable  voyages  for  the  capture  of  these  animals  having  been  made  previously  from 
England,  the  seals  being  found  upon  the  same  coasts  as  the  whales,  and  requiring  the  same 
outfits  and  men.  The  first  expedition  fitted  out  from  New  England  was  for  the  coast  of 
Africa.,  It  was  not  successful,  but  laid  tho  foundation  of  a  business  which  has  been  since 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  profit.  During  tho  succeeding  year,  a  number  of  successful 
cruises  having  been  made  by  the  English  vessels  upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
these  foreign  enterprises  induced  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  range  with  their  ships  upon 
the  same  coast,  and  whaling  ships  then  first  adventured  from  this  port  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  almost  invariably  returned  with  full  cargoes.  1'he  success  of  the  whalemen  of  Nan¬ 
tucket  in  the  whale  fishery  induced  tho  people  of  the  neighbouring  settlement  of  New 
Bedford,  which  has  since  arrived  to  great  opulence  by  this  traffic,  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  whaling  ships  ;  and,  in  1792,  they  had  enlarged  their  adventures  to  a  considerable 
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extent.  The  market  for  oil  was  at  this  time  also  very  much  extended  in  France  ;  lamps 
were  sent  into  that  country  from  England,  to  encourage  its  use  ;  and  large  shipments  were 
made  from  the  United  States,  which  proved  profitable  ;  but  the  revolution  that  afterwards 
broke  out  in  that  country  swallowed  up  all  foreign  enterprises.  The  period  which  the 
historian  of  Nantucket  has  denominated  its  ‘  golden  age,’  was  soon  turned  to  an  age  of 
bronze  by  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  for  while  the  French  revolution  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  the  importation  of  the  article  into  that  countiy,  most  of  the  foreign  markets  became 
glutted;  the  price  of  oil  in  foreign  ports  fell  below  that  for  which  it  could  be  obtained  in 
Nantucket,  the  provisions  required  for  the  outfits  advanced  in  value,  and  ruin  stared  the 
whalemen  in  the  face.  In  addition  to  these  disastrous  circumstances,  war  between  France 
and  the  United  States  was  expected  while  the  whaling  ships  afloat  were  out  upon  long 
voyages,  and  commercial  disaster,  like  the  foreboding  twilight  of  an  eclipse,  overshadowed 
this  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  country. 

“  But  notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  which  followed,  we  learn  that  in  1810  most  of 
the  business  capital  of  the  island  of  Nantucket  was  at  sea,  and,  during  that  year,  six  or 
eight  ships  were  fitted  out  from  that  port  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  dark  clouds  now 
gathered  again  upon  the  commercial  sky,  and  a  war  with  England  was  threatened.  The 
people  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  traffic  were  soon  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence; 
and,  while  the  motives  for  adventure  in  the  traffic  diminished,  the  premiums  of  insurance 
arose  to  twenty  per  cent.  Two  years  afterwards,  an  embargo  was  laid  upon  our  commerce, 
which  restriction  is  generally  a  sure  presage  of  war.  Seven-eighths  of  the  capital  of 
Nantucket  were  afloat,  three-fourtlis  of  which  were  not  expected  to  return  for  a  year;  and 
so  great  was  the  apprehension  of  the  declaration  of  war,  that  a  formal  petition  was  despatched 
to  the  British  government  by  the  people  of  Nantucket,  through  Admiral  Cochrane,  asking 
protection  for  their,  commerce,  and  expressing  a  willingness  to  remain  neutral  in  the  belli¬ 
gerent  operation  which  succeeded.  But  all  this  was  of  no  avail,  and  the  navigators  of  that 
island,  diverted  from  their  ancient  business,  were  left  to  starve,  or  to  gain  a  scanty  subsist¬ 
ence  by  fishing  around  the  coast,  or  by  cultivating  its  barren  soil. 

“  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  country,  it  is  well  known,  was  involved  in  one 
common  wreck  ;  but  the  clastic  energies  of  the  nation  revived,  and  the  whale  fishery  was 
commenced  upon  a  new  foundation,  and  has  been  advancing  with  a  gradual  and  solid  growth 
to  the  present  time.  During  the  year  1819,  it  was  extended  to  many  points  along  the 
coast  of  New  England ;  and  whale  ships  were  fitted  out  from  New  York,  Long  Island, 
New  London,  New  Bedford,  Cape  Cod,  and  Boston,  which  have  been  increasing  to  the 
present  day,  constituting  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  beautiful  settlements  that  are 
scattered  alq pg  our  northern  maritime  shores,  as  monuments  of  the  liberality  and  enter¬ 
prise  of  that  high-minded  class  of  men,  our  American  whaling  merchants.  The  growing 
population  of  the  country,  and  the  increased  consumption  of  the  articles  produced  by  the 
whale  fishery  from  the  introduction  of  machinery  ;  and  the  multiplied  branches  of  trade  re¬ 
quiring  them,  together  with  the  more  efficient  organisation  of  this  enterprise,  and  the  secu¬ 
rity  to  its  prosecution  furnished  by  the  strength  of  our  government,  will  render  it  in  coming 
time,  as  it  now  is,  a  lucrative  and  permanent  field  of  commerce.” — Hunt's  Magazine. 

According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  whole  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  this  fishery, -  in  the  — 
winter  of  1834,  was  434,  of  which,  about  384  wore  ships,  and  fifty  barks  and  brigs. 

The  greatest  part  of  these,  belong  to  New  Bedford,  and  Nantucket,  and  New  Lon¬ 
don.  The  following  is  the  number  of  vessels,  in  these  three  districts,  with  their  tonnage, 
and  number  of  men  employed,  furnished  us  by  the  collectors  of  these  districts. 
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“  The  remaining  number,  being  about  136  from  the  best  information  obtained,  belong 
to  the  following  ports  : — 


PORTS. 

No.  of  reMClfl. 

PORTS. 

No.  of  Teasel*. 

Sap  Harbour . 

Falmouth . 

Providence  . 

Fall  River . 

Poughkeepsie . 

Plymouth . 

Clauccstcr . 

Newburgh  . . . 

Portsmouth . . 

Bridgeport . . 

Newbury  port . 

Edgertou . 

New  York.. . . 

Wareham . . . 

Portland . 

Wincasselt  . 

Greetipnrl . 

“  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  sperm  fishery,  from  New  Bedford,  was  112, 
with  a  tonnage  of  37,163,  and  2828  men  ;  and  from  Nantucket  was  sixty-nine,  with  a  ton¬ 
nage  of  24,216,  and  1684  men.  The  number,  from  the  other  ports,  in  the  same  fishery, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  eighty,  making  the  whole  number,  in  the  sperm  fishery,  about 
261,  and  iu  the  right  whale  fishery,  about  170.  — 

“  The  value  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  former,  with  their  outfits,  has  been  estimated, 
by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  business,  at  30,4)00  dollars  each  ;  those  in  the  latter,  at 
15,000  dollars,  and  the  barks  and  brigs  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  dollars.  The  following, 
therefore,  may  be  deemed  the  value  of  all  the  vessels,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  from 
the  United  States,  about  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  including  their  outfits. 


261  ships,  in  the  speim  fishery  .  .  .  .  at 

120  „  „  "right  whale  fishery  .  .  .  „  j 

50  barks,  brigs,  &c . . 

dollars.  . 
30,000 
15,000 
10,000 

dollars. 

7,830,000 

1,800,000 

500,000 

Total  .... 

•  •  i 

.  10,130,000 

“  The  entire  tonnage  of  the  whaling  vessels,  in  the  districts  of  New  Bedford,  Nan¬ 
tucket,  and  New  London,  as  above  stated,  was  94,075  ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels,  in  the  other  ports,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  vessels,  in  these  throe  places, 
the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  whaling  business,  may  be  stated  at  136,000,  which  is 
not  far  from  one-tenth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States  ;  and  by  the  same  ratio, 
the  whole  number  of  men  employed,  would  be  about  10,900.  The  men  usually  have  for 
their  shares,  three-tenths  of  the  earnings. 

“  In  1830,  it  was  calculated,  that  the  following,  among  many  other  articles,  were  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  whale  ships. 

“  Thirty-six  thousand  barrels  of  flour;  30,000  barrels  of  beef  and  pork;.  18, 000  bolts 
of  duck  ;  6,000,000  of  staves  ;  and  2000  tons  of  cordage. 

“  The  consumption  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  others,  must  have  increased  since  that 
period. 

“  About  one-half  of  the  common  whale  oil,  finds  a  market  in  Europe,  one-quarter  in  ' 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  other  quarter  in  the  United  States. 

“  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spermaceti  oil  is  consumed  in  this  country  ;  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  being  used  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories  ;  and  in  this  indirect  way, 
one  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  materially  benefited  by  another. 

“  And  we  cannot  but  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  temperance  now  practised  on  board 
most  of  these  whale  ships  contributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  success  of  these  long  and 
hazardous  voyages.  Wo  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  in  April,  1834,  no  less  than 
1  (58  of  the  whale  ships  of  New  Bedford,  were  what  arc  called  temperance  ships,  furnishing 
no  spirituous  liquors,  except  for  the  medicine  chest. 

“  Great  Britain  formerly  gave  a  high  bounty  on  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery: 
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but  this  bounty  ceased  in  1824.  A  duty,  however,  on  foreign  oil,  was  continued,  amount¬ 
ing,  in  the  case  of  spermaceti  oil,  to  a  prohibition. 

“  The  South  Sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the  British,  until  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  American  revoh'jtionary  war.  The  greatest  number  of  ships  engaged  in  it,  in 
any  one  year,  from  1814  to  1824,  when  the  bounty  ceased,  was  sixty-eight,  tonnage  19,755, 
and  employing  1827  men;  and,  in  1830,  only  tnirty-onc  ships,  with  a  tonnage  of  10,997, 
and  937  men  ;  and  these  ships  were  from  the  port  of  London.” 


OUTFITS  OF  WHALE  SHIPS. 


“  The  outfits  required  for  a  whaling  ship  constitute  no  inconsiderable  item  of  the  ex¬ 
pense,  amounting,  in  a  vessel  which  is  fitted  out  for  a  three  years’  voyage,  to  no  less  a  sum 
than  1 8,000  dollars,  while  the  hull  not  unfrcquently  eosts  22,000  dollars  more,  while  many 
have  sailed  whose  total  cost  does  not  vary  far  from  60,000  dollars.  The  principal  kind  of 
provisions  required  for  the  crew  upon  their  voyage,  consists  of  beef  and  pork,  bread,  mo¬ 
lasses,  peas,  beans,  corn,  potatoes,  dried  apples,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  butter,  besides  from 
3000  to  4000  casks,  made  from  white  oak,  and  a  quantity  of  spare  duck  cordage,  and  other 
articles  which  may  be  required  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  In  a  ship  which  mans  four 
boats,  from  thirty  to  thirty-two  men  are  employed.  The  contract  entered  into  between 
the  crew  .and  the  owners  of  the  ship,  and  contained  in  the  shipping  articles  that  are  required 
to  be  signed  by  each  sailor,  makes  it  binding  on  the  owners  to  provide  the  ship  and  all  the 
necessary  outlays  of  the  voyage  ;  and  upon  the  crew  to  perform  their  duty  on  board  the 
ship,  obeying  all  proper  orders  to  the  end  of  the  voyage.  As  a  compensation,  they  are 
entitled  to  such  part  of  the  oil,  or  whatever  else  may  be  obtained,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon 
for  their  services  ;  and  if,  in  case  of  death  or  accident,  any  portion  of  the  crew  is  unable  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  voyage,  they  or  their  legal  representatives  are  empowered  to  draw, 
in  their  own  right,  whatever  of  compensation  would  have  fallen  to  their  share  had  the  voy¬ 
age  been  completed,  this  compensation  being  proportioned  to  the  time  they  shall  have 
served.  The  ‘  lays,’  or  shares  of  the  captain,  officers,  and  crew,  arc  measured  by  the 
amount  of  their  experience  and  value  in  the  voyage.” 

The  annexed  enumeration  of  the  quantities  of  many  articles  of  foreign  and  domestic 
produce  required  in  the  outfit  of  whale  ships,  which  sailed  during  1841,  is  derived  from 
the  Nantucket  Enquirer — good  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  this  branch  of 
commerce.  The  American  whalers  have  increased  from  a  few  frail  boats,  hardly  venturing 
from  the  shore,  to  a  fleet  of  650  sail  of  190,000  tons  burden,  a  monument  reared  upon 
the  broad  ocean,  where  the  world  may  sail  and  read  the  chivalrous  and  enriching  results  of 
New  England  perseverance,  energy,  and  industry.  Other  nations  have  not  been  negligent 
in  encouraging  this  fishery  ;  but  in  all  cases  with  but  little  good  effect.  Notwithstanding 
bounties,  loans,  royal  grants,  and  monopolies,  have  been  showered  upon  the  adventurous 
whalers  of  other  nations,  the  fishery  has  died  under  these  lavishments  until  America  and 
New  South  Wales  only  import  enough  for  their  own  consumption 


ARTICLES. 

Quantities. 

ARTICLES. 

Q 

Pork  and  beef . 

Molaaoes . gallons 

Coffee . Ibs. 

i?r 

In>n  hoops . 

Stares . • . barrel# 

Copper . sheets 

Tar . barrels 

22M80 

203,700 

90,500 

204,500 

22,000 

2,530 

1  2,7  IG 

220,170  j 

White  lead . lbs. 

Paint  oil . gallons 

Cotton  and  calicoes . yards 

Mutter . Ibs. 

Vinegar . burrels 

Beans,  peas,  and  corn . bushels 

Cheese . . lbs. 

sS  sir  ; :: 

Tobacco .  „ 

Soap . boxes 
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We  add  the  following  interesting  account  of  the  equipment  and  expense  of  fitting 
1 80  Dutch  whale  ships  for  the  Greenland  fishery,  in  the  eighteenth  century : — 


172,000  lbs.  of  cordage . 

Making  and  repairing  I 


20,00011)8.  of  Texel  and  Leyden  cheese 

1 10,800  barrel*  of  beer. . 

0,000  sacks  of  peas,  barley.  &c . 


Wages  of  tbc  seamen,  payable  on  the  return 
of  the  ships,  and  other  incidental  expenses 

during  the  voyage .  540,000 

For  the  freight  or  hire  of  ships,  at  the  rate  of 
3000  florins  for  each  ship . .  540,000 

Total  of  advances  for  180  whale  fishing  ships  1,700,100 


SmrriNG  arrived  from  the  Whale  Fishery  at  the  different  Ports,  and  the  number  of 
Barrels  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


Progress  of  the  Whale  Fishery  from  1815  to  1841,  inclusive  ;  showing  the  Number  of 
Barrels  of  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  each  Year. 
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The  Value  of  Common  Whale  Oil  and  Bone,  and  of  Spermaceti  Oil  and  Candles, 
Exported  from  1802  to  1833,  was  as  follows: — 


This  extensive  branch  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  placed  in  a  shape,  in  the  following 
table,  that  showathe  import,  export,  and  value  of  the  export  of  the  produce  the  hardy  sons 
of  the  east  obtain  from  the  depths  of  the  fathomless  ocean. 


The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Quantity  (in  barrels)  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil 
Imported  into  the  United  States,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  to  the  1st  of  August, 


v  E 


R  S.  Sperm. 


Whale.  V  E 


The  following  is  a  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Sperm  Oil,  Whale,  and  other 
Fish  Oils,  and  Whalebone,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  annually,  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1836,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1842 


YEARS. 

|  SPERM  OIL. 

WHALE  AND  FISH  OILS. 

|  WHALEBONE. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity.  | 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

bt*  4^925* 
5,G1I9 

13|797 

9)l39 

dj’ir“r87  i 

343)300 

233,144 

130)124 

1  1,04'Mfjfl 

1  1,404)984 

1,260,000 

1)892)259 
1,271,303 
|  918,280 

1837 . | 

!b?o . | 

Si . . 

By  the  above  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  imports  have  been  s»  fluctuating  that  the 
business  appears  to  be  on  the  decline.  Such  is  not,  however,  the  fact.  More  ships 
are  in  commission  this  year  than  ever  before;  but  the  vessels  afloat  have  not  been  as 
successful,  comparatively,  as  in  former  years.  The  additional  number  engaged  will 
swell  the  imports  up,  by  the  1st  of  Januaiy,  1844,  to  an  amount  larger  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  year. 
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The  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  is  64.5,  belonging  as  follows.  In  1843  : — 


port  s. 

j  PORTS. 

V,.». 

PORTS.  p- 

PORTS. 

New  Bedford  . 

No.  i 

217  W  nreham . 

N%_ 

I  No.  | 

Fall  Hirer . !  7  [Bridgeport  . 

N2 

Falmouth . 

Kdgartown  . 

Holmes  Hole . 

G  [Plymouth . 

10  .  Newburyport . 

[  .  3  Boston  . 

J 

Portsmouth .  1 

Providence  . 1  8 

Bristol  . j  8 

Cold  Spring . 

Greeoport . 

Hudson  . 

* 

Nantucket . 

Dartmouth . 

Westport  . 

MatfaproiM'tt  . 

7  Ducksburv  . 

10  NW  Suffolk . 

l 

Newport  . 1  12 

Stonmgtun  . j  20 

New  London . I  50 

Poughkeepsie  . 

New  York . 

Wilmington  (Del)  .. 

Of  the  645  vessels  employed,  only  112  were  in  port  on  the  22nd  instant,  leaving  533 
vessels  afloat,  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  cargoes.  Many  of  these  vessels  are  daily 
looked  for,  and  the  reports  of  those  absent  exhibit  a  very  favourable  condition  of  the 
trade. 

Sperm  oil  does  not  bring  in  this  market  so  high  prices  as  it  used  to  in  previous  years  ; 
but  whale  oil  and  whalebone  are  at  present  in  active  demand,  at  as  fair  prices  as  we  have 
quoted  for  some  years  past. 

The  prices  of  sperm  and  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  from  1838,  to  1842,  inclusive,  were 


Average  prices  for  the  six  years  above,  are — 


j  Sperm  oil. . . . 
I  Whalebone. . , 


The  New  Bedford  Shipping  List  gives  the  following  estimate  of  Ships  and  Oil  to 
arrive  in  1844  : — 


.  ban  el*  sperm,  and  120  barrels  whale  each  . 

[Three  sperm  whale  ships  that  may  arrive  in  1844  (that 
shipped  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  sperm  oil  home  it, 
1843),  with  200  barrels  nperm  and  500  barrels  wtinlc  each  . . 
ne  hundred  and  Mix  two-season  right  whalers  that  mu) 
arrive  in  1844,  with  1950  barrel*  whale  and  250  barrel*! 

en  one-scason  right  whalers  may  arrive  in  1844,  wit! 

barrel*  nperm  and  1400  barrels  whale  each . . . . 

orty  Atlantic  nperm  whalers  that  may  arrive  in  1844, 

275  barrel*  sperm  and  twenty.livc  barrels  whale  each 
stiroated  quantity  to  lie  sent  home  from  outward-h 


1  Deduct  for  oil  to  he  sold  in  South  America  .. 

Total  . 


Whale. 

barrels. 
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Number  of  gallons  of  Whale  Oil  Exported  from  United  States. 


EXPORTED  TO 

1SDD 

>»i 

1802 

1803 

180! 

1805 

.806 

.807 

1808 

1809 

r 

Sweden . 

Swedish  West  Indies . 

Denmark  and  Norway . 

Danish  West  Indies . 

gallons. 

V.54G 

gallons. 

G24.072 

gallons. 

1 

Holland .  . 

Dutch  West  Indies 

j«-« 

k; 

Go!9«7 

rro 

"wl 

G.7GU 

British  West  Indies . 

Hamburg.  Bremen,  &e . 

,.0:9?7 

1  17.907 

I  13.68  8 

io’or 

127,'lW 

173,715 

22,187 

loi1" 

290, 939 

12,065 

'  2G.037 

French  West  Indies . 

40,609 

20.77  7 

S.ftKi 

Spanish  West  Indies . 

Portugal . . . . 

l7;MI 

1  8.480 

i  w;m 

1 

i’.Im 

22,0M 

33,273 

|  .2'fc9G 

jg 

West  Indies  (generally)  .. .. 
Kurope .  , . 

y43 

$g 

SSISM 

21  507 

SiiSi 

IS 

;  ?$.* 

.1,202 

Average  pnee . 

iTT~l 

CILZi 

30^ 

30  ct». 

■14  o... 

4 1  CIS. 

EXPORTED  TO 

1810 

1811  1  1812 

1813 

]S14 

.815 

.8.6 

,82.  |  ,822 

1823 

Sweden . 

Swedish  West  Indies . 

Denmark  and  Norway** _ 

Danish  West  Indies . 

Hotl  and . 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

**6,797 

77,058 

1,0811 

:::: 

gallons 

ft, 500 
3,805 

.... 

:3 

gi«lji>ns. 

gallon'*. 

gallons. 

22,730 

1 00/2110 
20,438 

gallons. 

'GW? 
300 
^6,7 17 

British  West  Indies . 

Hamburg,  Bremen.  &c . | 

French  West  Indies . 

Spanish  West  Indies. ....... 

Portugal . . 

Madeira . 

West  Indies  (generally) . 

.7,139 

.J7% 

mV^5 

138,-63 

mS 

::::  , 

J2,3?a 

ajlssfi 

|| 

1 

'  520 

J  350 

'"iu 

i  Sffi 

oloio 

7.2<j3 

9,902 

'kuZ 

tfio 

3,603 

11  nyti . 

Brazil . 

ftjw 

sag 

Average  price . 

40  ct.. 

40cti>.  1 

loTiT 

50  ct*7 

1.40  ct*. 

1 r«*T 

65  <ts. 

1  i 

EXPORTED  TO 


Npanixfi  West  [autes . 

Portugal . 

West  Indies  (generally)  .. 
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Nombek  of  Gallons  of  Spermaceti  and  Whale  Train  Oil  Exported  from  the  United  States 
to  the  following  Countries : — 
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American  System  of  Whale  Fishing. — When  sailors’  wages  are  high  at  New  York 
or  Boston,  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured  ;  for  the  whalefishers  are  paid  by  lags  instead 
of  wages.  These  lags  arc  of  course  dependant  upon  various  circumstances  ;  but,  gene¬ 
rally,  the  captain's  lay  is  one-seventeenth  part  of  all  which  is  obtained ;  the  first  officer’s, 
one-twenty-eighth  part ;  the  second  officer’s,  one-forty-fifth ;  the  third  officer’s,  one- 
sixtieth;  the  boat-steerer  draws  from  an  eightieth  to  a  liundred-and-twentieth;  and  the 
common  sailor  before  the  mast,  from  a  hundred-and-twentieth  to  a  liundred-and-fiftieth, 
according  to  his  experience,  activity,  and  strength.  On  the  outward  passage,  the  crew 
are  divided  into  two  watches,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  American  whaling  ships  generally  pass  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  ; 
some  sail  by  the  eastern  route,  south  of  New  Holland ;  others  pursue  the  whales  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  vicinity  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Red  Sea,  reach  the  Pacific  through  the 
straits  of  Timor,  between  New  Guinea  and  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  sail  to  the  coast  of 
Japan.  Every  part  of  the  Pacific  is  explored  by  the  hardy  and  bold  American  whale¬ 
fishers,  and  many  new  discoveries  have  been  made  by  them. 

The  right  whale  is  of  the  largest  class.  These  were  taken  by  the  Americans  as  far 
back  as  in  1761,  in-the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  they  arc  said  to  have  produced  230  bands 
of  oil ;  and  as  the  vessels  then  employed  did  not  exceed  sixty  tons’  burden,  a  single  whale 
made  a  full  cargo.  The  bone  from  a  whale  of  this  size,  sometimes  weighed  3000  lbs., 
each  of  which  was  worth  a  dollar,  and  the  slabs  were  frequently  ten  feet  in  length.  Their 
food  consists  of  a  species  of  animal  not  larger  than  a  spider,  and  similar  in  form,  called 
“  bret,”  which  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tinge  it  for  acres  with  a  reddish 
cast.  The  difference  between  the  right  whale  and  the  sperm  is  known  at  a  distance  by 
the  manner  of  spouting.  The  light  whale  has  two  spout  holes,  and  throws  the  water  in 
two  perpendicular  streams,  that  widen  as  they  rise.  The  “  hump-back”  and  the  “  fin¬ 
back”  spout  in  the  same  manner.  The  sperm-whale  spouts  in  a  single  stream,  thrown 
forward  from  its  head,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

A  sperm  whale,  about  sixty  feet  long,  is  usually  about  twenty-four  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  the  distance  from  one  point  of  the  tail  to  the  other  is  about  seven  feet.  The 
length  of  the  fin  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half ;  about  fourteen  feet  being  the  length  of 
the  jaw-bone.  The  spout-holes,  or  nostrils,  arc  situated  about  ten  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  nose^  from  which  to  the  eyes,  the  distance  is  not  above  fourteen  feet.  The  skin  is 
about  the  thickness  of  one  inch  ;  the  blubber,  on  the  ribs,  about  five  inches,  and  upon  the 
breast  nine  inches ;  the  blubber  being  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  auimal. 
Whales  of  eighty  feet  long,  have'  the  blubber  thicker  in  proportion. 

The  head  of  the  sperm  whale  is  in  size  equal  to  one-third  pail,  of  the  size  of  the  body, 
has  a  blunt  appearance,  with  a  front  like  the  breakwater  of  a  ship,  and  at  its  junction 
with  the  neck,  there  is  a  large  hump  or  bunch.  From  what  might  be  named  the  shoulder, 
is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  about  one-third  of  its  length,  until  what  is  called  the 
“  small,”  or  beginning  of  the  tail,  where  there  is  another  hump  seen,  and  from  which  a 
smaller  ridge  runs  down  towards  the  extremity,  to  the  “  flukes”  or  fins  of  the  tail.  The 
“  flukes”  consist  of  two  triangular,  horizontal  fins,  about  six  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet,  broad,  in  those  of  the  largest  size.  The  great  power  of  the  muscles  of  these 
flukes,  renders  them  a  formidable  means  of  defence,  and  an  object  of  terror  to  the  whale¬ 
man.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  head  there  is  a  large  triangular  cavity,  whicli  is  called  the 
“  case,"  containing  the  oily  fluid  that  after  death  is  congealed  into  that  yellow,  granulated 
mass,  which  we  name  spermaceti.  Beneath  this  case  and  the  nostril,  there  is  a  thick  mass 
of  substance,  clastic  in  its  nature,  which  is  called  the  “junk,”  and  formed  of  a  cellular 
tissue,  and  infiltrated  with  fine  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti.  The  mouth  extends  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  head,  containing  in  the  lower  jaw  forty-two  teeth  of  formidable 
dimensions,  and  when  open,  it  is  as  capacious  as  a  middle-sized  room,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  hair,  through  which  it  strains  the  food.  The  throat,  unlike 
that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man. 
The  eyes  are  small,  situated  far  back  on  each  side  of  the  head.  They  have  eyelids,  the 
lower  ones  are  moveable.  A  short  distance  behind  the  head  are  the  swimming  tins,  which 
appear  to  serve  them  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  but  to  hold  their  young.  The 
size  of  a  full-grown  sperm  whale  is  estimated  to  be  about  eighty-four  feet  in  length;  the  depth 
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of  the  head  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  and  the  breadth  five  to  six  feet;  the  swimming  fins  about 
six  feet  long  and  three  broad ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  body  thirty-six  feet.  The 
skin  of  the  sperm  whale  is  smooth  and  without  scales.  The  colour  of  the  skin  is  dark 
over  the  greater  part  of  its  surface,  but  especially  so  on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the 
back,  and  near  the  flukes,  where  it  is  quite  black  ;  on  the  sides  it  is  of  a  lighter  shade, 
and  on  the  breast  silvery  gray.  Aged  “  bulls,”  as  they  are  termed  by  whalemen,  fre¬ 
quently  have  a  portion  of  gray  on  the  nose,  above  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  these 
are  then  said  by  whalers  to  be  “  gray-headed.”  The  blubber  encircles  the  body,  and  is 
termed  by  the  sailors  “  the  blanket.”  It  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and  when  melted 
down,  becomes  the  sperm  oil.  The  ordinary  food  of  this  species  of  whale  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  sepia,  or  cuttle-fish,  called  the  squid. 

The  ordinary  motion  of  the  whale  is  slow,  swimming,  as  they  do,  at  the  rate  of  from 
two  to  four  miles  an  hour  ;  but  they  can  go  through  the  water  at  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  an  hour. 

“  The  sperm  whales  herd  in  large  scools,  the  females  being  protected  by  from  one  to 
three  of  the  other  species.  The  males  appear  jealous  of  intrusion,  and  fight  with  great 
power  to  prevent  it.  The  large  whales  generally  go  alone  in  search  of  food,  and  when 
seen,  in  company,  are  supposed  ft)  be  travelling  from  one  ‘  feeding  ground’  to  the  other. 
These  large  whales  being  quite  incautious,  are  easily  overcome,  and,  even  after  the  plunge 
of  the  harpoon,  often  lay  exposed  to  their  destroyers  like  a  log  of  wood,  scarcely  appearing 
to  feel  the  blow.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are  found  possessing  extraordinary  courage, 
doing  dreadful  havoc  with  their  principal  weapons,  their  jaws  and  tails.  They  breed  at  all 
seasons,  producing  one,  and  sometimes  two,  at  a  birth,  the-size  of  their  cubs  being,  when 
first  born,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet.  The  females  are  much  smaller  than  the  other  sex, 
being  not  more  than  one-fifth  part  as  great.  These  manifest  strong  attachment  to  their 
young,  taking  them  under  their  fins,  and  urging  them  to  escape  from  danger.  Their 
attachment  to  each  other  is  no  less  remarkable,  and,  when  one  is  wounded,  its  companions 
will  remain  around  her  to  the  last,  so  that  they  often  fall  a  sacrifice  to  their  affection.  The 
attachment,  on  the  part  of  the  young,  towards  its  parent  is  no  less  extraordinary,  and  they 
are  often  seen  around  the  ship  for  hours  after  their  parents  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
harpoon.  The  young  males  swim  in  scools  until  they  are  about  three-fourths  grown, 
when  they  separate,  ‘  and  seek  their  prey  upon  the  ocean  alone.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  female  droves  is  evident  and  striking,  from  the  fact  that  when  one  of  their 
number  is  struck,  it  is  left  to  its  fate,  scarcely  an  instance  being  known  of  its  companions 
having  ‘  heaved  to.’  They  are  cunning  and  shy,  and,  accordingly,  are  more  difficult  to 
take,  as,  from  their  vigour  and  activity,  great  despatch  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  them 
no  opportunity  to  recover  from  the  terror  and  fright  occasioned-by  the  blow  of  the  harpoon. 
One  singular  circumstance  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  whale,  both  great  and  small, 
appears  to  have  the  power  ot  communicating  intelligence  to  its  kind,  when  any  danger 
approaches,  for  the  distance  of  four,  five,  or  even  seven  miles  ;  but  the  mode  in  which  this 
is  done  has  never  been  ascertained. 

“  The  ‘  fin-back’  whale  is  an  animal  of  larger  size  than  the  sperm,  but  so  uncertain 
and  active  in  its  motions  as  to  elude  the  most  expert  whale  fishermen. 

“  The  ‘  right  whale,’  another  species,  which,  with  the  sperm  whale,  constitutes  the 
most  prominent  staple  of  our  whale  fishery,  wo  have  considered.  It  is  similar  in  its  general 
form  to  the  sperm,  and  possesses  the  same  general  habits,  although  thc^oil  extracted  from 
it  is  of  inferior  quality.  There  are  also  other  species,  such  as  the  razor-back,  the  broad¬ 
nosed  whale,  and  the  beaked  whale;  and  species  of  a  smaller  kind,  to  which  we  shall 
merely  allude. 

“  The  wide  domain  of  the  ocean  is  the  homo  of  the  whale,  and  we  find  it  spouting  in 
every  latitude  of  the  sea,  from  the  icebergs  of  Greenland  to  the  African  coast.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  however,  that  the  sperm  whale  is  seldom  seen  in  the  colder  latitudes,  confining 
itself  to  the  more  genial  climates;  while  the  Greenland  whale,  which  is  of  extraordinary 
size,  appears  to  delight  in  tumbling  among  the  mountains  of  ice  which  float  in  the  region 
of  the  north  pole.  Wo  find  the  whale  fishermen  hurling  the  harpoon  upon  the  coast  of 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  New  Holland,  near  the  shores  of  Peru  and  Madagascar,  Chili  and 
California,  Japan  and  the  Chinn  sea,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is,  indeed, 
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not  unusual  for  the  whaling  ships  from  our  American  ports  to  ransack  the  world  for  their 
gigantic  prey,  entirely  circumnavigating  the  globe,  although  the  enterprises  of  the  British 
whale  fishermen  arc  directed  more  particularly  to  the  coast  of  colder  climates.” — Hunt's 
Magazine. 

The  American  whale  ships  are  generally  from  300  to  500  tons  burden,  and  carry 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty  men,  besides  officers.  They  are  provisioned  with  all  necessary 
stores  for  three  years.  Sometimes  the  ships  are  accompanied  by  what  are  called  “  tenders,” 
or  smaller  vessels,  which  serve  as  convoy  to  the  principal  ships,  and  that  either  aid  them  in 
distress,  or  themselves  procure  the  whale.  Each  ship  is  provided  with  four  or  six  whale 
boats,  about  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  in  which  the  whale  is  generally  cap¬ 
tured.  These  boats  are  strong  and  light,  sharp  at  both  ends,  in  order  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  waves,  to  float  with  great  buoyancy  upon  the  tops  of  the  billows  when  the  sea 
runs  high,  and  to  be  propelled  both  ways.  Near  the  end,  which  may  be  considered  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  a  rounded  piece  of  wood  is  placed,  called  the  “  loggerhead,”  through  the  hole  of 
which  the  rope  is  run  which  is  attached  to  the  harpoon.  Each  boat  has  two  lines,  of  about 
200  fathoms  in  length,  and  carefully  coiled  in  their  tubs  in  a  circle,  four  harpoons,  and  some 
lances.  They  are  also  provided  with  small  flags,  called  “whifts,”  which  are  stuck  in  the 
dead  whale,  in  case  the  whalemen  are  driven  off  from  their  object  by  untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  and  in  order  that  their  position  may  again  be  found.  A  few  “  drogues,”  or  quad¬ 
rangular  pieces  of  board,  are  likewise  provided,  and  fastened  occasionally  to  the  harpoon- 
rope,  so  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  the  whale  after  he  has  been  struck.  Besides  some 
articles  of  refreshment,  each  boat  has  also  a  keg,  containing  a  tinder-box,  lanterns,  and 
other  articles,  to  enable  the  fishers,  when  benighted,  to  strike  a  light.  The  boats  are  each 
manned  by  six  men,  two  of  whom  are  called  the  “  headsman”  and  “  boat-stcerer.”  In 
chasing  the  whale,  four  of  these  boats  are  used.  , . 

The  principal  instruments  used  in  the  whale  fishery  are  the  harpoon,  the  lance,  the 
spade,  and  the  try-pot.  The  harpoon  is  an  iron  spear,  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a 
barbed  point,  and  is  required  to  be  of  the  best  iron;  while  the  “shank,”  which  is  frequently 
bent  by  the  struggles  of  the  whale,  must  be  of  pliable  and  soft  iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  it  to  bend,  if  required,  but  not  to  break.  The  lance  is  also  an  iron  spear  of  about 
six  feet  in  length,  and  into  which  is  fitted  a  handle  of  wood;  its  point  is  sharp  and  thin,  the 
blade  being  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  This  is  used  to 
wound  the  whale  in  a  vital  part  after  it  has  been  struck,  so  as  to  cause  its  death.  The 
spade,  another  instrument  similar  to  the  lance,  is  used  to  cut  up  the  blubber  into  small 
pieces  ;  and  the  try -pot,  a  large  iron  tank  with  three  legs  and  two.  flattened  sides,  is  used 
for  boiling  the  blubber  into  oil. 

The  harpoon  gun,  invented  in  1731,  was  formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  harpoon  into  the  body  of  the  whale,  which  could  be  done  with  effect  at  the  distance  of 
forty  yards;  but,  as  great  skill  is  required  in  its  management,  and  numerous  accidents  have 
occurred  from  its  use,  the  instrument  has  been  relinquished. 

The  seamen,  or  whale  fishers,  are  among  the  most  ardent,  daring,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  most  reckless  class  of  the  American  coast  population,  "comprised,”  as  ob¬ 
served  in  an  article  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  “  of  young  men  who  are  unwilling  to  devote 
themselves  to  those  slow  and  persevering  habits,  that  minute  and  scrupulous  attention  to 
detail  required  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  form  of  business,  and  that  plodding  and 
unvaried  labour  which  is  always  exacted  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  they  are  bold,  warm 
in  their  imaginations,  impulsive,  generous,  and,  from  their  mode  of  life,  cast  about  as  they 
are  by  storms  from  sea  to  sea,  wide  in  their  range  of  view,  and  devoid  of  the  stability  which 
would  induce  them  to  be  confined  long  to  any  one  place.  Their  habits  of  adventure  in 
attacking  the  monsters  of  the  deep  upon  their  native  element,  give  to  their  character  a 
hardihood  which  could  scarcely  be  acquired  by  any  form  of  occupation  upon  the  land.  The 
day-book  and  the  ledger,  those  mighty  engines  which  form  important  parts  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce,  have  no  charms  for  them.  In  the  words  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
jurists,  ‘  upon  their  native  clement,  they  are  habitually  buffeted  by  winds  and  waves,  and 
wrestling  with  tempests ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  they  are  exposed  to  the  still  fiercer  elements 
of  the  human  passions.’ 

“  Accustomed  to  strict  subordination  by  the  discipline  which  the  law  has  provided  for 
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our  whaling  ships,  to  toil  and  deprivation  when  on  duty,  their  hardships  are  mingled 
with  glimpses  of  sunshine  in  its  intervals.  The  natural  ardour  of  their  character  appears 
to  break  out,  when  they  are  relieved  from  its  burdens,  and  have  their  foothold  once  again 
upon  the  land.  Their  views  become  as  expansive  as  the  broad  ocean  which  stretches 
around  them,  and  their  impulses  as  wild  as  the  waves  which  dash  against  its  shores.-- 
Conscious  that  they  are  all  embarked  in  one  common  enterprise,  hazardous  in  the  extreme, 
in  which  the  success  of  the  voyage  is  the  measure  of  their  rewards,  and  mutually  de¬ 
pending  upon  each  other  for  success,  their  affections  become  kindled  into  sympathy  for 
their  companions  ;  and  this  feeling  operates  always  upon  the  land,  so  as  to  induce  them  ' 
to  sacrifice  their  own  comfort  to  that  of  their  friends.  The  money  which  they  have  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  most  severe  toil,  they  are  ever  ready  to  spend  liberally  in  every  form  of  in¬ 
dulgence,  by  dissipation  j  and  their  loose  habits  of  economy  and  want  of  calculation,  fre¬ 
quently  cause  them  to  fall  a  prey  to  those  greedy  ‘  land  sharks/  which  always  show  their 
fins  in  great  numbers  through  all  our  seaport  towns. 

“  With  such  habits,  to  which  there  are  many  and  honourable  exceptions,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  great. body  of  sailors  should  accumulate  large  fortunes.  The 
earning  of  years  of  toil  are  expended  in  as  many  months  at  the  bar  or  the  brothel  ;  and  the 
sailor,  stripped  of  his  means,  lias  only  the  last  resort,  to  ship  again  and  resume  his  march 
upon  the  mountain  wave,  and  return  to  his  home  upon  the  deep.  Dressed  in  red  woollen 
shirts,  coarse  pantaloons,  pumps,  and  tarpaulin  hat — removed,  as  they  are,  from  the  re¬ 
straints  of  the  civil  law,  and  without  those  habits  of  reflection  which  would  arise  from  the 
more  steady  and  sober  pursuits  of  the  land,  they  frequently  exhibit  riotous  habits,  which 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  they  were  exempted  from  tile  jurisdiction  of  the  laws. 

“  The  most  prominent  exceptions  to  this  class  of  men,  are  those  who  have  arisen  by 
successive  steps  from  the  station  of  common  sailors  to  that  of  boat-stcerers,  and  to  the 
posts  of  captains  of  their  ships.  These  are,  for  the  most  part,  temperate  in  their  habits, 
with  physical  and  moral  powers  fully’ adequate  to  bear  the  great  responsibilities  which 
devolve  upon  them,  and  to  stand  at  the  head  of  these  stormy  expeditions.  We  sec  many 
along  our  coast  who  have  acquired  fortunes  by  their  business,  and  the  beautiful  houses 
which  whiten  our  shores  attest  the  success  of  their  labours.  -  A  few  remarks  may  be 
proper  in  this  place,  respecting  the  discipline  of  the  whaling  ships,  which  is  permitted  by 
our  laws.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  that  the  ships  which  ply  from  our  ports  are 
chiefly  owned  by  different  individuals,  who  combine  their  capital  in  this  species  of  stock 
usually  to  a  large  amount  of  value.  Not  only  is  the  custody  of  the  ship,  which  is  of 
great  cost,  but  also  that  of  the  outfits  and  crew,  and  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  in¬ 
trusted  to  the  keeping  of  a  single  man,  the  captain  of  the  ship.  Numerous  sailors,  of 
diverse  and  frequently  insubordinate  habits,  are  placed  under  his  control,  and  on  their 
obedience  depend  not  only  the  success  of  the  expedition,  but  even  the  safety  of  their 
lives.  The  law  gives  to  the  master  of  the  ship  a  despotic  power  within  certain  prescribed 
bounds.  It  invests  him  with  entire  and  full  command  of  his  ship,  with  the  right  to  inflict 
personal  chastisement  upon  those  who  break  its  discipline,  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
crew,  and  generally  to  exercise  the  same  government  that  a  schoolmaster  exerts  over  his 
scholar,  or  the  parent  over  his  child.  Doubtless  many  acts  arc  committed  on  the  part  of 
the  master  which  are  founded  in  injustice,  but  then  the  sailor  has  his  remedy  by  bringing 
his  action  for  civil  damages  in  a  court  of  law.  It  has,  indeed,  been  our  lot,  during  a 
limited  professional  practice  in  a  seaport  town,  to  have  frequent  applications  from  sailors 
claiming  maltreatment  on  board  ship  from  their  captains,  which,  however,  proved  to 
furnish  no  ground  for  a  legal  claim  of  damages.  Certain  old  ‘law  salts’  are  always 
found  on  board  ship  ready  to  give  in  their  advice  when  a  sailor  has  been  unjustly  punished, 
or  chastised  with  improper  weapons ;  and  a  jury  away  from  the  coast,  it  is  well  known,  are 
seldom  backward  in  awarding  damages  full  as  great  as  the  injury.  ’  Doubtless,  extra¬ 
ordinary  discretion,  forbearance,  and  determination,  are  required  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
to  exercise  the  power  which  the  law  gives  him  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  discipline  on 
board  his  ship,  and  thus  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the  voyage ;  but  how  many  acts  of 
insubordination  on  the  part  of  sailors  may  manifest  themselves  in  unequivocal  signs,  and 
which  demand  punishment  from  the  consequences  which  they  produce,  although  the  facts 
cannot  bo  established  in  evidence.  Is  the  power  of  personal  chastisement  that  the  law 


allows  the  master  to  inflict  upon  insubordinate  sailors,  and  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  many  of  our  citizens,  expedient  and  right  ?  We  maintain  that  it  is  !  because 
it  is  clear  that  such  or  like  means  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  voyage,  and  without 
them  no  whaling  voyages  could  be  safely  prosecuted.  Suppose  recreant  offenders  could 
only  be  placed  in.  irons  until  the  ship  arrived  in  port,  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com¬ 
petent  court  to  try  the  case  ?  Under  those  circumstances  their  services  would  be  lost ; 
and  were  a  sufficient  number  to  merit  this  punishment,  it  would  be  in  their  power  at  any 
time  to  break  up  a  voyage,  by  placing  themselves  in  this  positions — Personal-chastisement — 
of  sailors,  we  say  then,  is  just,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  should  never,  however, 
be  inflicted  but  on  sure  grounds,  and  with  proper  weapons.  Should  the  master  of  the 
ship  fail  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  he  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
amenable  to  the  injured  party  in  damages,  as  is  fully  proved  by  the  records  of  our  courts. 
Tlis  position,  with'a  crew  possessing  the  physical  power  to  wrest  from  him  his  command, 
at  all  times  subject  to  revolt,  and  far  away  from  succour,  on  the  desert  of  the  ocean,  is 
unenviable.  If  his  responsibilities  are  great,  so  also  should  be  his  rewards,  if  he  meets 
these  responsibilities  with  promptitude,  and  performs  his  duty.” — Hunt's  Marjazine. 

On  the  departure  of  a  whale  ship  from  an  American  port,  the  provisions  and  other 
stores  are  stowed  away,  and  arranged  in  the  order  to  l>e  required  for  future  use.  The 
Crew  have  packed  in  their  chests  their  best  apparel,  and  all  they  do  not  immediately  re¬ 
quire,  and  they  appear  in  their  red  shirts  and  new  tarpaulins.  The  instruments  which 
have  been  prepared  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  their  cases,  and  the  whaleboats  arc  swung 
in  regular  order,  above'  the  deck  or  on  the  ship’s  side  ;  the  crew  are  mustered  on  board, 
and  the  ship  departs  for  a  long  and  uncertain  voyage. 

The  following  accounts  of  an  actual  disaster  and  voyage,  extracted  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Magazine,  will  best  elucidate  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  the  whale  fishery. 

“  The  ship  Ksscx,  Captain  George  Pollard,  sailed  from  Nantucket,  12th  of  8th  month, 
1819,  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Her  crew  consisted  of  twenty-one  men, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  whites,  mostly  belonging  to  Nantucket;  the  remainder  were  blacks. 

On  the  20th  of  the  1 1  th  mouth,  1820,  in  latitude  0  deg.  40  min.  south,  longitude  119  deg. 
ive,t,  a  seool  of  whales  was  discovered,  and,  in  pursuing  them,  the  mate’s  boat  was  stove, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  the  ship,  when  they  commenced  repairing  the  damage. 
The  captain  and  second  mate  were  left  with  their  boats,  pursuing  the  whales.  During 
this  interval  the  mate  discovered  a  large  spermaceti  whale  near  the  ship ;  but  not  suspect¬ 
ing  the  approach  of  any  danger,  it  gave  them  no  alarm  until  they  saw  the  whale  coming 
with  full  speed  towards  them.  In  a  moment,  they  were  astonished  by  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  whale  had  struck  the  ship  a  little  forward  ol  the  fore  chains.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  the  crew  could  recover  from  their  astonishment,  so  far  as  to  examine  whether  any 
damage  had  been  sustained.  They  then  tried  their  pumps,  and  found  that  the  ship  was 
sinking.  A  signal  was  immediately  set  for  the  boats.  The  whale  now  appeared  again 
making  for  the  ship ;  and,  coming  with  great  velocity,  with  the  water  foaming  around 
him,  lie  struck  the  ship  a  second  blow,  which  nearly  stove  in  her  bows.  There  was  now  no 
hope  of  saving  the  ship,  and  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to  prepare  to  leave  her  with  all 
possible  haste.  They  collected  a  few  things,  hove  them  into  the  boat,  and  shoved  off.  The 
ship  immediately  fell  upon  one  side,  and  sunk  to  the  water’s  edge.  When  the  captain’s 
and  second  mate’s  boats  arrived,  such  was  the  consternation,  that  for  some  time  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  danger  of  their  situation  at  length  aroused  them,  as  from  a  terrific  dream  to  a  no 
Jess  terrific  reality.  They  remained  by  the  wreck  two  or  three  days,  in  which  time  they 
cut  away  the  masts,  which  caused  her  to  right  a  little.  Holes  were  then  cut  in  the  deck,  by 
which  means  they  obtained  about  GOO  pounds  of  bread,  and  as  much  water  as  they  could 
take,  besides  other  articles  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them.  On  the  22nd  of  the  11th  month, 
they  left  the  ship,  with  as  gloomy  a  prospect  before  them  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
nearest  land  was  about  1000  miles  to  the  windward  of  them;  they  were  in  open  boats, 
weak  and  leaky,  with  a  very  small  pittance  of  bread  and  water  for  the  support  of  so  many 
men,  during  the  time  they  must  necessarily  be  at  sea.  Sails  had  been  prepared  for  the 
boats,  before  leaving  the  ship,  which  proved  of  material  benefit.  They  steered  southerly 
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by  the  wind,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  some  ship,  but  in  this  they  were  disappointed. 
After  being  in  their  boats  twenty-eight  days,  experiencing  many  sufferings  by  gales  of 
wind,  want  of  water,  and  scanty  provisions,  they  arrived  at  Ducie’s  Island,  in  latitude  24  deg. 
40  min.  south,  longitude  124  deg.  40  min.  west,  where  they  were  disappointed  in  not  find¬ 
ing  a  sufficiency  of  any  kind  of  food  for  so  large  a  company  to  subsist  on.  Their  boats  being 
very  weak  and  leaky,  they  were  hauled  on  shore  and  repaired.  They  found  a  gentle  spring  of 
fresh  water,  flowing  out  of  a  rock  at  about  half  ebb  of  the_tide,  from  which  they  filled  their 
kegs.  Three  of  the  men  chose  to  stay  on  the  island,  and  take  their  chance  for  some  vessel 
to  take  them  off.” 

The  following  is  another  account  from  the  same  authority. 

“  In  the  afternoon  of  a  day  which  had  been  rather  stormy,  while  we  were  fishing  in 
the  North  Pacific,  ‘  a  scool’  of  young  bull  whales  made  their  appearance  close  to  the  ship, 
and  as  the  weather  had  cleared  up  a  little,  the  captain  immediately  ordered  the  mate  to 
lower  his  boat,  while  he  did  the  same  with  his  own,  in  order  to  go  in  pursuit  of  them. 

“  The  two  boats  were  instantly  lowered,  for  wo  were  unable  to  send  more,  having  two 
others  ‘stove’  the  day  before  ;  they  soon  got  near  the  whales,  but  weie  unfortunately  seen 
by  them  before  they  could  get  near  enough  to  dart  the  harpoon  with  any  chance  of  success, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  ‘pod’  of  whales  separated,  and  went  off  with  great,  swift¬ 
ness  in  different  directions.  One,  however,  after  making  several  turns,  came,  at  length, 
right  towards  the  captain’s  boat,  which  ho  observing,  waited  in  silence  for  his  approach 
without  moving  an  oar,  so  that  the  ‘young  bull’  came  close  to  his  boat,-  and  received  t.lio 
blow  of  the  harpoon  some  distance  behind  his  ‘  hump,’  which  I  saw  enter  bis  flesh  myself, 
its  it  occurred  close  to  the  ship.  The  whale  appeared  quite  terror-struck  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  suddenly  recovering  itself,  darted  off  like  the  wind,  and  spun  the  boat  so  quickly 
round,  when  the  tug  came  upon  the  line,  that,  she  was  within  a  miracle  of  being  upset. 
But  away  they  went,  ‘  dead  to  windward,’  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  an  hour, 
right  against  a  ‘head  sea,’  which  flew  against  and  over  the  bows  of  the  boat  with  uncom¬ 
mon  force,  so  that  she,  at  times,  appeared  ploughing  through  if,  making  a  high  bank  of 
surf  on  each  side.  The  second  mate,  having  observed  the  course  of  the  whale  and  boat, 
managed  to  waylay  them,  and  when  they  came  near  lo  him,  which  they  speedily  did,  a 
‘  short  wflrp’  was  thrown,  and  both  boats  were  soon  towed  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  the 
captain's  boat  had  been  before. 

“  I  now  saw  the  captain  darting  the  lance  at  the  whale  as  it  almost  flew  along,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  do  so  with  any  kind  of  effect,  as  the  speed  of  the  whale  did  not  appear  in 
the  least  diminished,  and  in  a  very  short'timc  they  all  disappeared  together,  being  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  bo  seen  with  the  naked  eye  from  the  deck.  1  now  ran  aloft,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  a  telescopo,  could  just  discern  from  the  mast-head  the  three  objects,  like  specks 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  at  an  alarming-  distance.  1  could  just,  observe  the  two  boats, 
with  the  whale’s  head  occasionally  darting  out  before  them,  with  a  good  deal  of  ‘  whito 
water’  or  foam  about  them,  which  convinced  me  that,  the  whale  was  still  running.  I 
watched  them  with  the  glass  until  1  could  no  longer  trace  them,  even  in  the  most  indistinct 
manner,  and  I  then  called  to  those  on  deck,  that  they  might  take  the  hearing,  by  compass, 
of  the  direction  in  which  I  had  lost  sight  of  them,  that  we  might  continue  to  ‘  beat’  the 
ship  up  to  that  quarter. 

“  Although  all  eyes  were  employed,  in  every  direction,  searching  for  the  boats,  no 
vestige  of  them  could  be  seen  ;  and,  therefore,  when  half-past  nine,  r.  ai.,  came,  we  made 
up  our  minds  that  they  were  all  lost;  and,  as  the  wind  howled  hoarsely  through  the  rigging, 
and  the  waves  beat  savagely  against  our  ship,  some  of  us  imagined  that  they  could  occa¬ 
sionally  hear  the  captain’s  voice,  ordering  the  ship  to  ‘bear  up,’  while  the  boats  had  been 
seen  more  than  fifty  times'  by  anxious  spirits,  who  had  strained  their  eyes  through  the  gloom 
until  fancy  robbed  them  of  their  true  speculation,  and  left  her  phantasmagoria  in  exchange. 
We  all  looked  in  that  direction,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  could  plainly  perceive  it;  in  a  short 
time  we  were  close  up  with  it,  when,  to  our  great  joy,  we  found  the  captain  and  all  the  men 
in  the  boats,  lying  to  leeward  of  the  dead  whale,  which  had,  in  some  measure,  saved  them 
from  the  violence  of  the  sea.  They  had  only  just  been  able  to  procure  a  light,  having 
unfortunately  upset  all  their  tinder  through  the  violent  motion  of  the  boats,  by  which  it 
became  wet,  but  which  they  succeeded  in  igniting  after  immense  application  of  the  Hint 
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and  steel ;  or  their  lantern  would  liave  been  suspended  from  an  oar  directly  after  sunset, 
which  is  the  usual  practice  when  boats  are  placed  under  such  circumstances.” 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  1832,  while  we  were  still  fishing  in  the  ‘  off¬ 
shore  ground’  of  Japan,  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  sperm  whale,  which  happened  to  bo 
just  the  sort  of  one  we  required  to  complete  our  cargo.  Three  boats  were  immediately 
lowered  to  give  him  chase;  but  the  whale,  from  some  cause  or  other,  appeared  wild  in  its 
actions  long  before  it  had  seen  any  of  our  boats,  although  it  might  have  been  chased  the 
day  before  by  some  other  ship.  It,  was  greatly  different  in  its  actions  to  most  other  large 
whales,  because  it  never  went  steadily  upon  one  course.  If  he  ‘peaked  his  flukes,’  or 
went  down  going  to  the  southward,  we  expected  lie  would  continue  that  course  under 
water,  but  when  fw  again  rose,  perhaps  he  was  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the  boats 
to  the  northward;  in  this  sort  of  manner  be  dodged  us  about  until  near  four,  r.  m.,  at 
which  time  the  men  were  dreadfully  exhausted  from  their  exertions  in  the  chase,  which 
had  been  conducted  under  a  broiling  sun,  with  the  thermometer  standing  in  the  shade 
at  93  deg.  About  half-past  four,  however,  the  captain  contrived,  by  the  most  subtle 
management  and  great  physical  exertions,  to  get  near  to  the  monster,  when  he  immediately 
struck  him  with  the  harpoon  with  his  own  hands  ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  blow,  he  managed,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  to  give  him  two  fatal  wounds  with  the 
lance,  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  blow  hole  in  abundance.  The  whale,  after 
the  last  lance,  immediately  descended  below  the  surface,  and  the  captain  felt  certain  that  he 
was  going  to  ‘sound,’  but  in  this  lie  was  much  mistaken;  for,  a  few  minutes  after  his 
descent,  lie  again  rose  to  the  surface  with  great  velocity,  and,  striking  the  boat  with  the 
front  part  of  his  head,  threw  it  high  into  the  air,  with  the  men  and  every  thing  contained 
therein,  fracturing  it  to  atoms,  and  scattering  its  crew  widely  about.  While  the  men  were 
endeavouring  to  save  themselves  from  drowning,  by  clinging  to  their  oqrs  and  pieces  of  the 
wreck  of  the  boat,  the  enormous  animal  was  seen  swimming  round  and  round  them,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  meditating  an  attack  with  his  flukes,  which,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  do, 
in  return  for  the  grievous  wounds  that  he  had  himself  received,  a  few  strokes  of  his  pon¬ 
derous  tail  would  soon  have  destroyed  his  enemies  ;  but  this  was  not  attempted.  They  had 
now  nothing  to  hope  for  but  the  arrival  of  the  other  boats  to  relieve  them  from  their  dan¬ 
gerous  situation,  rendered  more  so  by  the  appearance  of  several  large  sharks,  attracted  by 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  whale,  which  were  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  from  them  ; 
and  also  from  the  inability  of  one  of  the  boat’s  crew  to  swim,  by  which  three  or  four  of  his 
mates  were  much  exhausted  in  their  efforts  to  save  him,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
after  having  lashed  two  or  three  oars  across  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  hnppencd  to  be 
not  much  fractured,  on  which  they  placed  their  helpless  fellow-adventurer.  After  they 
had  remained  in  the  water  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  assisting  themselves  by 
clinging  to  pieces  of  the  wreck,  dhe  of  the  other  boats  arrived  and  took  them  in.  But 
although  these  brave  whale  fishermen  had  been  so  defeated,  they  were  not  subdued  ; 
the  moment  they  entered  the  boat  which  took  them  from  the  ocean,  their  immediate  de¬ 
termination  was  for  another  attack  upon  the  immense  creature,  which  remained  close  by, 
while  the  other  boat,  which  was  pulling  towards  them  with  all  the  strength  of  its  rowers, 
would  still  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  it  could  arrive. 

“  The  captain,  with  twelve  men  in  one  boat,  therefore,  made  another  attack  upon 
the  whale  with  the  lance,  which  caused  it  to  throw  up  blood  from  the  blow  hole  in  in¬ 
creased  quantities.  We,  who  were  on  board  the  ship,  and  had  observed  from  a  great 
distance,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  the  whole  of  the  occurrence,  were  employed  in  beating 
the  ship  towards  them  ;  but  they  were  far  to  windward,  and,  the  wind  beintr  rather  light, 
we  had  even  our  royal  sails  set.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  third  boat,  the  whale  went 
into  its  flurry  and  soon  died,  when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  boats’  crews,  who  had  endured 
so  much  danger  and  hardship  in  its  capture,  it  sunk,  and  never  rose  again — an  occurrence 
which  is  not  very  unfrequent,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  perhaps  from  a  greater  development  of  bony  and  muscular  structures.  Such 
were  the  adventures  of  that  day,  in  the  evening  of  which  the  crews  returned  to  the  ship, 
worn  out  and  dispirited,  having  lost  a  favourite  boat,  with  the  whole  of  her  instruments, 
besides  the  last  whale  wanted  to  complete  the  cargo,  and  worth  at  least  500/.  /” 

When  a  whale  is  dead,  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil  commences,  by  two  opera- 
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tions,  called  “cutting  in”  and  the  “trying  out.”  The  whale  is  brought  alongside  of  the 
ship,  and  the  business  of  cutting  in,  by  means  of  the  spades,  is  effected.  A  man  descends 
upon  the  floating  carcase,  and  cutting  a  hole  in  the  body  of  the  whale,  near  its  junction 
with  the  head,  inserts  a  hook  in  the  hole,  by  which  that  part  is  drawn  up  towards  the  ship 
by  pulleys  prepared  for  the  purpose.  This,  particularly  in  a  high  sea,  is  a  dangerous  ex¬ 
periment,  as  the  motion  of  the  waves  prevents  certain  footing  upon  the  slippery  body  of 
the  animal.  A  tension  being  produced  upon  the  fat  by  this  motion,  it  is  cut  by  the  spade 
in  strips  of  two  or  three  feet  broad,  and  in  a  spiral  direction,  which  is  done  by  means  of  a 
windlass  acting  upon  pulleys  that  are  fixed  to  the  maintop.  The  “  blanket  pieces,”  as  they 
are  termed,  are  removed  by  a  similar  process  to  that  of  a  bandage  unrolled  from  a  circular 
body ;  and  the  animal  is  divested  of  its  blubber  to  the  flukes,  the  head  being  previously  cut 
off  and  allowed  to  float,  carefully  secured,  at  the  stern  of  the  ship. 

The  carcase  of  the  whale,  after  being  flayed,  is  allowed  to  float  off ;  the  head  is  then 
hoisted  on  end  by  the  pulleys,  the  case  is  opened,  and  the  spermaceti  is  taken  out,  by  means 
of  a  pole  and  bucket  which  is  dipped  into  the  cavity.  The  junk  is  then  cut  from  the 
head.  This  is  hoisted  on  board,  and  cut  into  square  pieces,  when  the  head  is  allowed  to 
sink,  being  divested  of  the  means  of  buoyancy.  The  blanket  pieces,  from  eight  to  fourteen 
inches  thick,  .are  then  cut  from  the  long  strips  of  fat,  and,  as  well  as  the  junk,  are  sepa¬ 
rated  into  thin  pieces,  upon  blocks  called  horses,  and  thrown  into  the  try-pots  in  which  the 
blubber  is  melted.  The  membranous  parts  of  the  oil,  which  are  called  “  scraps”  by  tbe 
sailors,  axe  used  as  fuel ;  and  the  spermaceti  from  the  case  is  boiled  alone,  and  called 
“  head  matter.”  The  oil  and  spermaceti  are  then  placed  in  barrels,  to  be  brought  back' 
into  port. 

The  whalebone,  which  forms  so  important  an  article  of  commerce,  is  in  the  mouth  of 
the  whale,  and  forms  a  filter  within  peculiarly  adapted  to  separate  the  sea- water  from  the 
sepia,  or  other  fish,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  lamina:,  about  300  in  number,  are  situated  on 
each  side  of  the  head,  and  the  longest  blade  is  usually  the  test  which  designates  the  size  of 
the  whale.  Its  greatest  length  is  fifteen  feet ;  its  greatest  breadth,  about  twelve  inches, 
and  its  greatest  thickness,  about  five-tenths  of  an  inch.  The  edge  of  each  blade  of  the 
bone  annexed  to  the  tongue,  is  fringed  with  a  sort  of  hair ;  and  it  is  generally  brought 
from  Greenland  in  its  natural  state,  although  sometimes  prepared  for  market  on  ship¬ 
board. 

It  is  estimated  by  Scoresby,  that  four  tuns  of  blubber  produces  generally  about  three 
tuns  of  oil,  each  tun  comprising  252  gallons  by  wine  measure.  The  colossal  dimensions  of 
this  animal  may  be  adjudged  from  the  fact,  that  whales  are  sometimes  caught  whjch  yield 
thirty  tuns  of  pure  oil,  although  these  are,  of  course,  not  as  common  as  those  which  pro¬ 
duce  twenty  tuns.  It  has  been  found  that  the  quantity  of  oil  produced  from  a  single  whale, 
usually  bears  a  uniform  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  bone.  The  following  table,  pre¬ 
pared  by  one  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the  matter,  gives  the  relative  proportion 
which  the  size  of  the  bone  in  a  whale  bears  to  the  quantity  of  oil,  and  which  is  probably 
as  accurate  as  any  information  which  can  be  procured  from  the  uncertain  means  of  testing 
the  fact. 


Length  of  whalebone  iu 
feet. 

Oil  yielded  ip  tuna. 


H  I 


It  is  estimated  that  a  whale  of  sixty  feet  in  length,  does  not  fall  short  of  the  weight 
of  seventy  tons,  the  blubber  comprising  about  thirty  tons  ;  the  bones  of  the  head,  whale¬ 
bone,  fins,  and  tail,  ten,  and  the  carcase  nearly  thirty-two.  The  flesh  of  the  young  whale 
is  of  a  red  colour,  and  in  consistency  it  is  somewhat  like  coarse  beef,  while  that  of  the  old 
whale  is  exceedingly  black,  being  constituted  of  firm  beds  of  muscles,  which  appear  to  be 
directed  to  the  movements  of  the  tail,  the  flesh  being  thus  rendered  too  coarse  to  be  eaten. 
These  bones,  however ,~are  extremely  porous,’  and^contain  much  fine  oil. 

“Tlie  appearance  of  most  whalemen,”  observes  a  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine,  “  when 
they  return  from  a  voyage,  is  hardy  and  robust  in  the  extreme  ;  the  substantial  food  and 
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bracing  air,  afforded  by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  as  well  as  their  violent 
exercise,  serving  to  give  remarkable  vigour  and  animation  to  their  constitutions.  The  class 
of  men  acting  in  the  capacity  of  masters,  and  to  whom  we  have  before  adverted,  cannot  be' 
regarded  with  too  great  respect.  As  a  body,  they  are  men  who  have  combined  in  their 
character  the  most  valuable  traits ;  cool,'  determined,  and  brave,  they  bear  the  weight  of 
duties,  and  encounter  hazards,  which  could  hardly  be  appreciated  upon  the  land.  A  strik¬ 
ing  difference  exists,  however,  in  the  success  of  different  masters  of  ships.  Some  appear 
always  endowed  with  good  luck,  and  make  prosperous  voyages,  while  others  are  as  uni¬ 
formly  unfortunate  in  their  expeditions.  Doubtless,  the  different  success  of  these  captains 
may  be  attributable  to  a  diversity  in  skill,  energy,  knowledge,  and  prudence ;  yet  it  is  as 
often  owing  to  circumstances  which  are  known  only  to  the  Omniscient.  We  have  in  our 
eye  one  of  these  men,  who,  although  yet  comparatively  young,  is  distinguished  for  his 
energy  and  his  uniform  success  in  these  whaling  expeditions.  Spare  in  his  form,  there  is  a 
restlessness  in  his  eye  and  frame,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  his  soul  is  absorbed  in  his  pur¬ 
suit,  and  conquered  by  his  ambition  to  succeed.  Whenever  he  is  enlisted  as  a  master  of  a 
ship,  that  ship  is  sure  to  make  a  good  voyage.  lie  has  worked  his  way,  by  degrees,  to  the 
station  of  principal  owner  iu  a  large  ship,  starting  as  he  did,  a  common  sailor,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  has  already  earned  a  considerable  fortune.  His  course  presents  an  exception  to 
the  general  custom  of  whale  fishermen,  in  the  fact  that  he  usually  takes  his  wife  with  him 
to  sea,  and  we  have  seen  his  little  dark-eyed  boy,  with  a  complexion  embrowned  by  a  tro¬ 
pical  sun,  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  seal-skins,  which  he  had  procured  with  his  father 
on  one  of  his  already  many  voyages  round  the  world,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  whale-fishery. 
This  man  has  been  a  source  of  vast  profit  to  his  employers,  and  while  we  are  writing,  is 
probably  hurling  the  harpoon  into  a  whale  upon  waves  so  high,  and  beneath  clouds  so  dark, 
that  other  mariners  would  deem  it  prudent  to  lay  to  for  preservation  from  the  winds.  He 
is,  however,  only  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  the  whale-fishermen  of  New  England,  who 
have  from  the  time  of  Burke,  within  the  last  half  century,  earned  a  reputation  which  is  as 
wide  as  the  commercial  intelligence  of  the  world. 

“  Nor  do  these  hardy  fishermen,  although  tossed  for  months  upon  the  watery  waste  of 
the  ocean,  forget  the  friends  whom  they  have  left  upon  the  land.  The  numerous  rows  of 
beautifully  enamelled  and  polished  shells  of  various  forms,  which  line  the  cabinets  of  our 
seaport  towns ;  the  ostrich  eggs,  which  the  sailors  often  collect  upon  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  bring  home  as  curiosities  made  into  bottles,  and  brought  into  port  as  presents;  the 
canes,  cut  from  the  jaw-bone  of  the  whale,  of  the  colour  of  ivory,  and  carved  with  curious 
devices,  evince  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  occupy  their  leisure  time.  Nor  are  the 
fine  arts  neglected  by  these  sons  of  the  ocean;  for  wo  see  the  walls  of  the  houses  of  our 
whalemen  frequently  adorned,  not  disfigured,  by  well-executed  paintings  of  the  whale,  in 
different  postures,  from  the  first  blow  of  the  harpoon  to  his  last  spouting  of  blood. 

“  Of  late  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the  states  bordering  the  Atlantic,  including  the 
principal  seaport  towns  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  and  even  the  more  inland  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  have  em¬ 
barked,  to  a  considerable  extent,'  in  the  whale  fishery ;  and  the  luxurious  edifices  which 
adorn  many  of  these  cities,  attest  the  enterprise  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
and  the  success  of  their  labours.” — Merchants'  Magazine,  various  Sources. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  and  the  seaports  from  Cape 
Cod  to  New  London,  who  follow  the  whale  fishery,  is  grave,  sober,  and  perse¬ 
vering  ;  and  they  retain  much  of  the  deportment  which  characterised  their  an¬ 
cestors,  who  were  either  quakers  or  puritans.  Their  ships  in  this  employment, 
or  their  whale  fleet,  are  each  from  200  tons  to  GOO  tons.  With  these  vessels 
they  navigate  the  greatest  oceans,  and  most  stormy  regions.  Their  voyages 
average  about  two  years  and  a  half,  but  they  are  fitted  out  for  three  years  ; 
and  care  is  taken  to  have  every  article  that  may  be  considered  necessary  to 
promote  the  comfort,  and  preserve  the  health  of  the  crews. 
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The  preparation  for  whaling  voyages,  and  the  departures  of  the  ships,  are 
attended  w’th  the  most  interesting  circumstances.  The  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
or  daughters,  of  these  hardy  and  adventurous  men,  are,  long  before  the  day  of 
sailing,  busily  engaged  in  collecting  every  delicacy  for  the  voyage,  and  providing 
and  packing  up  all  sorts  of  clothing  suitable  for  the  stormy  and  cold  rigours  of 
the  Antarctic  regions,  as  well  as  for  the  mild  climate  and  gentle  seas  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  On  parting  with  them  for  a  period  of  nearly,  or  more  than  three  years, 
the  old,  middle-aged,  and  young,  of  both  sexes,  manifest  in  the  most  tender  and 
affectionate  manner,  all  the  endearing  feelings  of  the  heart. 

Some  of  these  ships  proceed  round  Cape  Horn,  others  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  they  frequently  meet  in  the  Pacific.  The  Indian,  Chinese,  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  are  better  known  to  these  men  than  to  any  other  navigators ; 
and  to  this  circumstance,  and  their  great  caution  in  keeping  two  men  always  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  mast  head,  on  the  look  out  for  land  or  breakers,  must  be  attributed 
the  very  few  shipwrecks  among  them — for  they  certainly  navigate  the  most 
boisterous  regions,  and  the  most  imperfectly  known  seas,  especially  on  the  charts, 
in  the  world.  The  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  are  great  in  the  extreme, 
and  innumerable  are  the  hazards  they  encounter. 

The  whales  most  valued  are  considered  as  becoming  scarcer,  and  ships  are 
going  farther  south  than  before ;  and  those  engaged  in  the  South  Sea  seal  fishery 
proceed  still  farther  than  the  whalers  towards  the  South  Pole.  The  ships  seldom 
remain  more  than  three  months  at  a  time  over  each  whaling  ground. 

During  these  long  voyages,  the  young  men  receive  instructions,  from  those 
older,  in  mathematics,  navigation,  geography,  the  natural  history  of  the  South 
Seas,  and  in  practical  knowledge  connected  with  their  hazardous  profession. 
They  occasionally  land  and  refresh  themselves  in  some  of  the  beautiful  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  and  return  on  shipboard  invigorated  and  recruited,,  to  follow  their 
proper  pursuits. 

LAW  RELATIVE  TO  AMERICAN  VESSELS  ENGAGED  IN  THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  following  law,  to  cancel  the  bonds  given  to  receive  duties  upon  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  and  to  make  registers  lawful  papers  for  such  vessels, 
was  passed  by  the  present  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  approved  by  the  President, 

1.  That  all  vessels  which  have  cleared,  or  hereafter  may  clear,  with  registers,  for 
the  purpose  of  engaging  in  the  whale  fishery,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lawful  and  sufficient 
papers  for  such  voyage,  securing  the  privileges  and  rights  of  registered  vessels,  and  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  of  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  for  like  voyages,  shall  have  the 
same  privileges  and  measure  of  protection  as  if  they  had  sailed  with  registers,  if  such  voyages 
are  completed,  or  until  they  are  completed. 

-  2.  That  all  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  act,  entitled  “  An  act  supplementary 
to  the  act  concerning  consuls  and  vice-consuls,  and  for  the  further  protection  of  American 
seamen,”  passed  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  three, 
shall  hereafter  apply  and  be  in  full  force  as  to  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  for  the  fisheries, 
and  all  vessels  which  have  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  same  is  now  in  force  and  applies  to  vessels  bound  on  a  foreign 
voyage. 
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3.  That  all  forfeitures,  fees,  duties,  and  charges  of  every  description,  required  of  the 
crew  of  such  vessels,  or  assessed  upon  the  vessels  or  cargoes,  being  the  produce  of  such 
fishery,  because  of  a  supposed  insufficiency  of  a  register  to  exempt  them  from  such  claims, 
are  hereby  remitted ;  and  all  bonds  given  for  such  cause  are  hereby  cancelled,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  required  to  refund  all  such  monies  as  have  been,  or 
which  may  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  to  the  rightful  claimant,  out  of  the  revenues  in  his 
hands. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BRITISH  WHALE  FISHERY. 

The  British  whale  fishery,  formerly  so  very  extensive,  has,  from  causes  which 
have  developed  their  effects  during  the  last  ten  years,  declined  rapidly ;  and  there 
is  every  probability  that  both  the  northern  and  southern  British  whale  fishery 
will  he  discontinued  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  substitution  of 
vegetable  and  lard  oils,  and  stearine  from  lard — the  great  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
southern  whale  fishery,  the  long  period  which  must  expire  before  any  return 
can  be  realised  for  the  expenditure,  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  whale  fishery  from  British  ports.  The  Dutch  whale  fishery  disappeared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  the  French  whale  fishery  is  only  maintained 
by  bounties  taken  from  the  national  taxes,  and  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  it  can 
ever  be  revived  so  as  to  constitute  a  profitable  pursuit  from  any  port  in  Europe. 
If  it  should  be  carried  on  to  any  advantage  by  the  Americans,  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  conducted  with  equal  profit  from  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  expensive  and  perilous 
fishery  can  be  continued  for  many  years,  with  profit,  from  any  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  much  cheaper  and  equally  efficient  sub' 
stitutes  for  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti,  as  well  as  for  common  whale  oil,  must 
cause  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of  other  oils  for  the  same  uses  ;  and 
uidess  they  can  be  supplied  with  some  profit  at  those  reduced  prices,  they  will 
cease  to  be  produced.  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Australia,  are  all 
conveniently  situated  for  the  whale  fishery;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the 
whale  fishery  is  to  be  hereafter  carried  on  with  success  and  profit,  it  must  be 
from  establishments  for  the  purpose,  in  those  colonies,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  One  great  impediment  to  the  continuance  of  the  southern  whale  fishery 
is  the  heavy  outlay  of  capital :  and  private  individuals  will  hesitate  before  they 
invest,  probably,  all  they  possess  in  one  great  risk.  Whether  a  company  could 
safely  enter  upon  a  project  which  would  employ  a  great  number  of  ships,  im¬ 
prove  our  naval  architecture,  and  under  a  judiciously  regulated  system,  elevate 
the  moral  character  of  seamen,  and  extend  the  scientific  acquirements,  and  the 
requisite  qualification  for  commanders,  or  shipmasters,  is  a  question  to  be 
solved  only  by  those  who  have  the  most  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
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Statement  of  the  Southern  Whale  Fishery  carried  on  from  Great  Britain  since  1800  ; 
exhibiting  the  Total  ^Number  of  Ships  annually  absent  from  Great  Britain  on 
Whaling  Expeditions ;  the  Total  Number  of  Ships  that  annually  returned  to  Great 
Britain  ;  the  Annual  Imports  of  Sperm  and  Common  Oil,  with  the  Prices  of  each  ; 
the  Average  Tonnage  of  the  Ships  at  Sea ;  and  the  Average  Number  of  Men  to  each 
Ship. 


Return  of  Six  Years,  showing  the  three  Return  of  Eight  Years,  showing  the  four 
largest  and  the  three  smallest  Importations!  largest  and  the  four  smallest  Importations 
of  Thirty  Years,  in  the  Early  Period  of  the  of  the  Twenty  Years,  ending  1840,  in  the 
Northern  Fishery.  Northern  Fishery. 
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Smrs  and  Seamen  employed  in  the  British  Wliale  Fisliery  in  the  respective  Years  1821 
and  1841. 


The  foregoing  table  shows  a  falling  off  in  twenty  years  of  237  ships,  and  9780  men, 
employed  in  the  British  fisheries,  being  equal  to  yft:,5,  which  is  asserted  to  be  attributable 
to  tbe  withdrawal  of  bounties  from  British  fisheries,  and  the  abatement  of  duties  on  vege¬ 
table  oils,  the  produce  of  Foreign  Countries,  the  increased  importation  of  the  latter  being 
shown  in  the  following  table. 

Vegetable  Oils  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  respective  Years  1821,  1841, 
1842,  1843,  and  1844. 


Table  of  the  respective  Importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  British  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  Oil,  as  compared  with  the  .Importations  of  British  Colonial  Oil,  in  the  Years 
1821  and  18.41. 


SOUTH  SEA  AND  GREENLAND. 

1821 

>81. 

COLONIAL.  |  1821 

1811 

Greenland  oil . 

Sprrmaculioil . 

Total . 

Decrease . 

21,1170 

'.vm 

Cod  and  »es!  oil .  7000  ! 

Spermaceti  oil . *.j  ••••  , 

Common  oil . j  ••••  | 

Total . I  7500 

Increase . 1  »•••  i 

1  17,397 

1  9,897 

By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  produce  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  whale  fisheries  has,  between  1821  and  1841,  fallen  off  20,765  tons,  the  increase 
of  the  British  Colonial  fisheries  has  been  only  9897  tons ;  and  these  fisheries  seem,  by  the 
importation  of  1 838  with  the  following  years,  to  be  on  the  decline. 


BRITISH  colonial  oils,  imported. 
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Average  Duration  of  Voyages  in  the  Spermaceti  Whale  Fishery. 


Account  of  the  Number  of  Ships  annually  fitted  out  in  Great  Britain  for  the  Northern 
Whale  Fishery,  from  1789  to  1824,  when  the  Bounties  ceased,  from  the  Custom’s 
Returns. 


YEARS. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

|  Men. 

YEAH  S. 

Ship.. 

J  Tons.  |  Men.  ] 

Iloitnties  paid. 

789 . 

799."""”..  "" 

801 . 

so6 . i 

no 

82 

00 

or, 

79 

9t 

4GJW 

33/jOO  | 

10,380 

No. 

4067 

Tl  . 

1813  j 

y  which  the  accoui; 

'  W,57  :  K0°8 

j  0074 

*37*028  j  4984 
35,194.  4867  | 

in  the  customs  depart* 
its  of  these  years  can  be 

1  «/- 

44^740  18  0 

There  are  no  accounts  existing,  that  we  know  of,  from  which  we  can  ascertain 
the  bounties  paid  from  1789  to  1813  inclusive:  as  those  in  the  customs  were 
destroyed  by  fire.  The  bounties  paid,  according  to  M‘Pherson,  from  1750  to 
1788  amounted  to  1,577,935/.  sterling;  and  Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  that  more 
than  1,000,000/.  has  been  paid  after  that  period.  So  that  more  than  2,500,000/. 
sterling  have  been  paid  by  the  nation  for  bounties  to  the  whale  fishery. 

The  northern  whale  fishery,  though  for  a  long  period,  a  severe  and  perilous 
nursery  for  hardy  and  daring  seamen,  appears  to  have  been  always  a  speculation 
and  most  uncertain  pursuit.  Its  gradual  decline,  and  the  probability  of  its  total 
extinction  are  shown  in  the  following  tables.  All  pursuits  will  cease  to  be 
followed  when  they  become  unprofitable, — when  repeated  losses  arc  the  result. 
We  may  lament  over  the  extinction  of  fleets  sailing  annually  on  certain  expeditions, 
which,  from  long  continuance,  we,  very  naturally,  considered,  as  for  all  time  to  be 
allied  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  maritime  history  of  our  country. 
The  fleets  of  the  East  India  Company, — a  glorious  and  majestic  naval  force,  have 
vanished.  The  trade  with  India  has  not  diminished.  Our  merchant  princes, 
send  thither  their  individual  fleets,  which  rival  those  of  the  Company.  We 
would  rejoice  at  the  continuance  and  the  extensive  increase  of  the  British  South 
Sea  whale  fishery  as  a  bold  maritime  enterprise.  Can  this  be  carried  into  effect 
for  the  general  benefit  of  the  nation?  This  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  to  answer. 
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Statement  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  from  1815  to  1842,  both 
inclusive. 


Mr.  Charles  Enderby,  who,  and  his  predecessors,  have  been  extensively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  whale  fisher}*,  and  to  whom  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligation 
for  many  of  the  elements  of  the  foregoing  tables,  states  in  the  last  communica¬ 
tion  which  he  has  favoured  us  with,  that  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
northern  and  southern  whale  fisheries,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844,  were  as 
follows,  viz. : — 


Christmas . . 

[is-is  aoti'i'of  Aprii". 


*  The  supposed  number  likely  to  be  equipped. 


lie  considers  that  fifteen  ships  will,  probably,  return  to  England  from  the  southern 
fishery  this  year  ;  of  this  number,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  five  will  be  refitted. 

Twenty-one  ships  are  engaged  in  the  southern  fisheries  from  the  Australian  colonies. 
Six  ships  from  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick  ;  and  one  ship  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

From  the  United  States  of  America,  1st  of  April,  1845,  691  ships. 
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Industry,  exhibiting  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  perseverance,  while  enduring 
the  greatest  privations  in  opposition  to,  and  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties 
peculiar  to,  an  unknown  wilderness  and  uncivilised  aborigines,  has,  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  New  England  colonies,  characterised  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  who 
fled  to  America,  in  order  to  enjoy  civil  liberty,  and  the  freedom  of  worshipping 
the  Creator,  according  to  their  conscientious  belief,  in  the  truth,  purity,  and 
simplicity  of  primitive  Christianity.  _ 

The  Anglo-Saxons  who  first  emigrated  %vere  nearly  all  poor  families.  Their 
means  of  subsistence  depended  upon  subduing  the  forest,  cultivating  the  soil, 
killing  wild  animals  and  wild  fowl,  and  upon  catching  the  fish  which  frequented  the 
shores  and  rivers.  Horned  cattle  and  other  live  stock  were  gradually  introduced 
from  Europe.  But,  while  in  England,  persecution  continued  against  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  persons,  emigrants  arrived  in  America  faster,  and  the  population  increased 
faster  than  cattle.  Afterwards  the  latter  multiplied  rapidly,  and  it  is  curious,  that 
as  the  price  of  cattle  fell  from  25/.  a  head,  as  stated  by  the  Honourable  Edward 
Everett,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  American  Institute  at  New  York : — 
“  The  effect  of  which,”  he  observed,  “  was  distressing,  but  it  put  the  sagacious 
colonists  upon  new  resources.  The  account  of  this,  contained  in  the  early  histo¬ 
rian  of  the  colony,  is  strongly  characterised  by  the  simplicity  of  elder  times.” 
After  describing  the  check  put  to  emigration,  he  goes  on  as  follows :  — “  Now  the 
country  of  New  England  was  to  seek  of  a  way  to  provide  themselves  with  cloth¬ 
ing,  which  they  could  not  obtain  by  selling  cattle,  as  before ;  which  now  were 
fallen  from  that  huge  price  forementioned,  first  to  14/.  sterling  and  10/.  sterling 
a  head,  and  presently  after,  at  best  within  the  year,  to  5/.  sterling  a  piece;  nor 
was  there  at  that  rate,  a  ready  vent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the  flood  which 
brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary  ebb  carried  all  away  out 
of  their  reach.  To  help  them  in  this  their  exigent,  besides  the  industry  that  the 
present  necessity  put  particular  persons  upon,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  them- 
.  selves  and  their  families,  the  general  court  made  order  for  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  and  linen  cloth,  which,  with.  God’s  blessing  upon  man’s  endeavour,  in  a 
little  time  stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and  soon  after  another  door  was  opened  by 
special  Providence.  For  when  one  hand  was  shut  by  way  of  supply  from  Eng¬ 
land,  another  was  opened,  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West  Indies  and  Wine 
islands,  whereby  among  other  goods,  much  cotton  wool  was  brought  into  the 
country  from  the  Indies,  which  the  inhabitants  learning  to  spin,  and  breeding  of 
sheep  and  sowing  of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  of  [cotton]  linen,  and  woollen  cloth." 

This  early  account  of  the  commencement  of  manufactures  in  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  was  followed  in  nearly  all  the  others,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
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farmer  in  the  northern,  central,  and  western  slates,  and  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  in  whose  farm-houses  the  common  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
are  not  made,  chiefly  of  linen,  wool,  and  cotton. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  is  interestingly 
characteristic  of  the  industrious  energy  of  the  early  settlers,  and  their  progress 
in  America : — 

“  The  Anglo-American  colonists  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  men,  without  high  rank 
or  title,  who  were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  own  way.  '  Some,  it  is  well  known,  were  in¬ 
duced  to  immigrate  from  religious  motives,  and  others  from  motives  of  gain,  but  in  all  wc 
sec  traits  which  are  not  to  be  mistaken— the  iron  firmness  and  downright  rigour  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  They  came  to  a  country  in  which  a  throne  had  never  stood,  without  any 
invincible  prejudices  in  favour  of  prescriptive  principles  and  forms.  They  planted  them¬ 
selves  in  forests  fresh  in  the  fnagnificenee  of  nature,  and  burdened  with  the.  resources  of 
national  wealth;  and  it  was  this  very  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  which  enabled  them  to  contend 
successfully,  first  with  France,  and  then  with  England,  in  two  long  and  bloody  contests, 
and  to  come  out  victors,  securing  to  themselves  the  possession  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  afterwards  embodied  itself  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  through  which  they  have  quadrupled  their  effective  power.  It  is  this  which  has 
given  increased  momentum  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  which  places  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  on  a  broad  platform  of  equal  rights,  and  has  made  them  the  source 
of  law,  in  war  soldiers,  in  peace  submissive  citizens,  pressing  motives  upon  their  minds,  the 
strongest  which  can  actuate  ambitious  men — a  fair  and  open  field — to  secure  the  greatest 
good.  It  burdens  the  people  with  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment  from  whose  faith  they  dissent.  It  gives  no  money  of  the  treasury  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  gigantic  civil  list,  to  the  purchase  of  gems  which  are  to  blaze  before  titled  rank  only, 
and  no  part  of  the  soil  is  granted  out  to  pets  as  a  reward  for  imaginary  services.  Throwing 
aside  all  those  incumbrances  which  might  obstruct  free  industry,  it  says,  in  effect,  to  the 
people,  ‘  Come,  draw  your  nutriment  from  the  ample  bosom  of  your  mother  earth,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  your  country,  for  your  country  is  your  commonwealth.’  ” 

The  commerce  which  was  carried  on,  in  America,  for  nearly  a  century,  both  by  the 
French  and  English,  was  confined  to  the  exchange  of  European  articles  for  the  furs  of  wild 
animals,  and  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  afterwards 
perscveringly  directed  against  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  colonists.  As  early  as 
1731,  the  jealousy  which  existed  on  this  subject  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  report 
with  respect  to  “  any  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on,  in  the  colonies, 
detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  alarming  discovery  in  respect  to  the  manufacturing  of  hats,  it  was  ordained 
that  no  hats  o* felts  should  be  exported  from  the  colonies,  or  “loaded  on  a  horse,  cart,  or 
other  carriage,  for  transportation  from  one  plantation  to  another.”  In  1750,  another  law 
was  passed,  equally  degrading.  It  prohibited  the  “erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  or 
any  furnace  for  making  steel,  in  the  colonies,  under  penalty  of  2001.” 

In  1G99,  an  act  of  the  English  Parliament  declared,  that  “  no  wool, 
woollen  yarn,  or  woollen  manufactures  of  their  American  plantations  should 
be  shipped  there,  or  even  laden,  in  order  to  be  transported  from  thence  to  any 
place  whatever.”  In  1 710,  the  House  of  Commons  enacted,  “that  erecting  any 
manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to  lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great 
Britain.”  Accounts  were  received  by  the  mother  country  about  the  same  time — 

“  That  the  colonists  were  not  only  carrying  on  trade,  but  also  setting  up  manufactures  detri 
mental  to  Great  Britain;  and,  in  consequence  of  these  reports,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  House 
of  Commons  requiring  the  Board  of  Trade  to  report  with  respect  to  laws  made,  manufactures  set 
up,  or  trade  carried  on  detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation.  or  nianu/aettires  nj  (neat  Britain.  The 
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report  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1732,  which  although  probably  not  accurate,  contains  the 
best  account  of  the  condition  of  American  manufactures  at  that  period.  This  report  staled  that 
a  law  had  been  passed  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  bay  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
which  act  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  made  by  the  British  importer  of  that  article;  that  in  New 
England,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Pennsylvania,  woollen  and  linen  cloth  were 
manufactured  to  some  extent  for  domestic  use,  and  that  the  product  of  those  colonies  being  chiefly 
cattle  and  grain,  with  a  quantity  of  sheep,  the  wool  would  be  lost  were  it  not  used  for  that  pur* 
pose.  It  was  also  reported,  that  flax  and  hemp  were  produced  in  the  colonies  to  a  considerable 
extent,  which  were  manufactured  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  as  well  as  bags,  traces,  and  halters  for 
their  horses,  that  were  more  serviceable  than  those  that  were  imported  from  abroad;  yet,  from  the 
high  price  of  labour  here,  the  manufacture  of  linen  could  not  be  carried  on  at  less  than  twenty  per 
cent,  and  that  of  woollens  than  at  fifty  per  cent  less  than  the  costs  of  the  English  fabrics.  The  re¬ 
turns  from  the  English  governor  of  New  Hampshire  alleged  that  there  were  no  manufactures  in  that 
province,  excepting  a  little  linen  made  by  its  emigrants  from  Ireland,  but  that  the  principal  trade 
was  in  lumber  and  fish.  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  also  manufactured  a  coarse  cloth  from  their 
flax  and  wool,  but  the  merchants  could  import  the  foreign  fabrics  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  purchase  those  which  were  made  at  home.  A  few  hat-makers  worked  at  their  trades  in  the 
towns  of  that  state,  but  none  of  their  articles  were  exported.  The  leather  of  this  province  was 
also  wrought  by  the  people;  and  although  iron  was  worked  to  some  extent,  it  was  deemed  inferior 
to  that  which  was  imported  from  Great  Britain,  this  being  considered  much  the  best,  as  it  was 
wholly  used  in  shipping.  The  same  report  stated,  that  all  the  iron  works  within  its  bounds  did 
not  make  one-twentieth  part  of  the  amount  required  for  its  consumption.  Nor  did  New  York  at 
that  time  exhibit  the  degree  of  manufacturing  enterprise  which  was  deemed  detrimental  to  Great 
Britain — provisions,  furs,  whalebone,  pitch,  oil,  and  tar,  constituting  the  principal  portion  of  its 
trade.  That  of  New  Jersey  was  no  more  formidable  in  this  respect,  as  its  traffic  consisted  of 
necessary  articles  shipped  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  To  these  articles  may  be  added,  a 
little  linen  and  cotton  cloth,  brown  holland,  ‘  for  women’s  wear,’  a  paper-mill,  that  manufactured 
to  the  amount  of  200/.  yearly,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts  bay,  besides  six  furnaces  and 
nineteen  forges  for  making  iron,  that  had  been  constructed  in  New  England.  In  Rhode  Island 
there  were  no  manufactures  returned  ;  and  the  province  of  Connecticut  produced  timber  and 
boards,  all  sorts  of  English  grain,  hemp,  flax,  sheep,  black  cattle,  and  swine,  goats,  horses,  and 
tobacco.  The  manufactures  in  this  colony  were  inconsiderable,  the  greater  portion  of  the  people 
being  engaged  in  tillage,  while  others  were  employed  in  the  various  handicrafts,  such  as  tanning 
a\id  shoemaking,  in  building,  joining,  tailors’  and  smiths’  work.  At  this  period  the  colony  of  New 
York  was  enabled  to  pay  for  the  foreign  fabrics  imported  from  Great  Britain,  by  being  permitted 
to  exchange  their  provisions,  and  those  of  New  Jersey,  as  also  horses  and  lumber,  with  the  foreign 
colonics,  for  money,  rum,  molasses,  cocoa,  indigo,  cotton,  and  wool.  Horses  and  lumber  were 
exported  from  Connecticut  in  return  for  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  ardent  spirits.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  brigatines  and  small  sloops  were  built,  which  they  sold  to  the  West  Indies,  and  ‘the  sur¬ 
veyor-general  of  his  majesty’s  woods’  states,  that  in  the  province  of  New  England  many  ships 
were  built  for  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  exchange  for  rum,  molasses,  wines,  and  silks,  which 
‘  they  truck  there  by  contrivance.’” — Report  of  Hoard  of  Trade. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  American  manufactures  in  1732 ;  and  the  policy 
which  was  persevered  in  towards  the  plantations,  by  recommendation  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  was,  “  to  give  these  colonies  proper  encouragement  for  turning 
their  industry  to  such  manufactures  and  products  as  might  be  of  service  to  Great 
Britain,  and  more  particularly  to  the  production  of  all  kinds  of  naval  stores.” 

Acts  were,  accordingly,  passed  by  the  British  parliament,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  colonial  manufactures ;  and,  from  the  information  which  had 
been  received,  that  hats  were  made  to  a  considerable  extent  in  these  colonies,  it  was 
provided,  by  statute  passed  in  1732,  that  no  hats  should  be  exported  ;  the  same 
act  limiting  the  number  of  apprentices  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  this  business, 
and  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  hats  from  one  British  plantation  to  another, 
as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  hats,  excepting  by  those  who  had  served  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  of  seven  years,  and  forbidding  any  black  or  negro  from  making  hats  at 
all.  The  manufacturer  of  iron  was  also  regarded  with  equal  jealousy;  and, 
although  the  colonies  were  permitted,  by  a  law  that  was  enacted  in  1750,  to  im- 
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port  pig  and  bar  iron  into  Great  Britain  free  of  duty,  its  object  was  to  monopolise 
its  manufacture.  All  factories  in  the  colonies  were  deemed  “  a  common  nuisance, 
and  were  required  to  be  abated  within  thirty  days  after  the  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence (should  be  adduced,  under  a  penalty  of  500/,”  These  acts  were  justly 
deemed  by  the  colonists  usurpations  of  their  right:  “  for  why,”  said  they, 
“  ought  not  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  have  been  permitted  the  same 
privileges  as  the  same  classes  in  England  ?” 

“  Among  the  most  just  causes  of  complaints  in  the  British  colonies  against  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  were  the  restrictions  which  discouraged  manufactures.  To  prevent  a  whole  people  from  fol¬ 
lowing  any  branch  of  industry  is  assuredly  a  measure  which  human  nature  cannot  bear  with  tame 
submission  :  nor  can  the  severity  of  the  regulation  be  denied,  even  on  the  ground  that  the  articles 
prohibited  could  be  imported  cheaper  from  England.  The  injury  felt  by  the  prohibition  was  not 
at  the  time  of  much  consequence ;  but  the  regulation  was  in  itself  considered  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  the  colonists  far  more  intolerable  than  previous  oppression.”# 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  Americans  continued  and  increased 
their  manufactures,  of  home-made  woven  cloth :  that  is,  woollen  cloths,  linens,  &c., 
spun,  woven,  dyed,  or  bleached,  on  the  premises  of  the  farmers,  and  of  the  other 
inhabitants.  This  has  from  an  early  period  been,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the 
case  in  all  the  North  American  settlements ;  in  which  the  colonists  have  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  made  their  axes,  common  tools,  agricultural  instruments,  and 
various  articles  necessary  for  their  use. 

From  the  peace  of  1783  to  1791,  some  attempts  were  made  to  establish,  on 
a  larger  scale,  new  manufactures,  but  generally  without  success. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours,  but  whose  mind  was 
,  not  sufficiently  clear,  nor  his  judgment  so  expansive  or  sound,  as  to  understand 
the  delusive  fallacy  of  the  protective  system,  observes — 

“  One  of  the  objects  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  first  Congress,  under  the  new  form 
of  government,  was  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  manufacturing,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country.  In  laying  duties  on  imports  in  .Inly,  1789,  Congress  had 
reference,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act,  imposing  them,  declares,  to  ‘  the  encouragement  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  manufactures.’  This  was,  also,  openly  avowed,  on  the  floor  of  the  llouse  of  Keprc- 
sentatives,  in  the  debates  on  the  first  tariff,  established  hy  die  general  government. 

“  The  first  secretary  of  the  treasury  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful  mind  seemed  intuitively, 
fully  to  comprehend  every  subject,  to  which  it  bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American 
manufactures. 

“  In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of  Itcprcscntatives,  in 
January,  1791,  every  argument  was  urged,  and  we  may  truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favour  of  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  protecting  and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy.” 

The  fallacious  system  of  protective  duties  was  immediately  after  introduced. — 
(See  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

“Some  branches  of  domestic  manufacture  had,  at  that  time,  made  such  progress,  ns  in  a  great 
measure  to  supply  the  home  market.  Among  these  the  secretary  mentions  those  of  skins  and 
leather,  iron,  wood,  flax  and  hemp,  bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters’  ware,  ardent  spirits  and  malt 
liquors,  writing  and  printing  paper,  sheathing  and  wrapping  paper,  press  paper  and  paper  hang¬ 
ings,  hats,  women’s  stuff  and  silk  shoes,  refined  sugar,  oils  of  animals  and  seeds,  6oap,  spermaceti 
and  tallow  candles,  copper  and  brass  wares,  particularly  for  distilleries,  sugar  refiners,  and  brewers, 
andirons  and  other  utensils  for  household  use,  philosophical  apparatus,  tin  wares  for  most  pur¬ 
poses  of  ordinary  use,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  snuff,  chewing,  and  smoking  tobacco,  lamp  black,  and 
other  painter’s  colours,  and  gunpowder.  These  articles  were  made  in  manufactories,  hy  the  way 
of  regular  trades.  In  addition  to  these,  great  quantities  of  cloths  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  or 
mixtures  of  them,  were  made  in  families,  in  every  part  of  the  country  ;  and  to  such  extent,  as 
•  Macgregor’s  British  America,  2nd  cd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  ctscq. 
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the  secretary  says,  in  some  districts,  as  to  supply  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even  four-fifths  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants.’'* 

It  appears  that  in  1791,  when  Mr.  Hamilton  drewup  his  report,  establishments  forthemanu- 
facture  of  cotton  and  wool  had  commenced  in  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut; 
and  a  company  with  500,000  capital,  had  been  formed,  for  a  cotton  establishment  at  Patterson, 
in  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  commenced  business  at  that  place.  The  first  cotton  factory  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  at  Providence,  by  Almy  and  Lirown,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  a  cot¬ 
ton  manufacturer  from  England. — (Sec  Cotton  Manufactures  hereafter.) 

A  cotton  manufactory  was  established  at  Beverley,  in  Massachusetts,  in  1789  or  1790,  by  a 
number  of  residents  in  that  town,  who  were  aided  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Wash¬ 
ington  appeared,  on  delivering  his  message  to  Congress,  in  a  suit  of  cloth  manufactured  in  this 
factory  presented  to  him  by  its  owners.  The  articles  then  made  in  these  establishments,  were 
principally  corduroys,  fustians,  and  jeans.  About  the  same  time,  a  woollen  factory  was  established 
at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut. — l’ilkin's  Sla/islicx. 

Returns  were,  in  1810,  prepared  by  order  of  the  federal  government  of  the 
manufactures  of  the  union. 

The  returns  from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Virginia  were  considered  the  most  perfect,  though  in  many  respects  defective. 
From  these  returns,  an  estimate,  or  digest,  of  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
United  States  at  that  period,  1810,  was  made  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  selected  for 
that  purpose  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  was  as  follows : — 


The  spinning,  and  dyeing,  and  weaving  of  cotton  and  wool  were  then  prin¬ 
cipally  confined  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers  and  other  inhabitants.  In  which 
Wjiy  Mr.  Gallatin  considered  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  clothing  (including 


*  The  Lowell  Courier  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  Louis  M.  Norton,  of  Goshen,  Connecticut, 
to  Mr.  Samuel  Lawrance,  of  Boston,  which  gives  the  history  of  one  of  the  first,  if  not  quite  the 
first,  systematic  effort  to  manufacture  woollens  upon  an  extended  scale.  “  This  occurred  in 
1813 — 14,  and  looks  strangely  in  comparison  with  things  in  1843.  Throe  men,  of  whom  Mr. 
Norton  was  one,  put  together  a  capital  of  GOOD  dollars,  and  established  a  factory  in  Goshen,  which 
cost  over  3000  dollars.  Wool  cost  1  dollar  50  cents  per  lb.,  and  badly  made  broadcloths  brought 
from  8  dollars  40  cents  to  12  dollars  per  yard.  One  invoice  of  1 78  j  yards  brought  a  total  of 
1769  dollars  33  cents.  Another  invoice  of  255  yards  brought  2551  dollars  15  cents,  or  more  than 
10  dollars  a  yard.  Such  cloths,  if  they  would  sell  at  all  now,  would  bring  about  one  dollar  a 
yard.  Rut,  as  it  was,  the  war  catmf  to  an  end — a  deluge  of  English  cloths  overwhelmed  the 
little  Yankee  factory,  and  the  partners  settled  up  with  the  loss  of  the  capital,  and  three  times  as 
much  more.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  first  essay,  or  one  of  the  first,  at  making  broadcloths  in  this 
country,  and  the  losses  were  hardly  an  apology  for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  which  have  been  lost 
since;  through  all  of  which,  however,  the  Yankees  have  gone  on  undaunted,  until,  in  many 
articles,  they  are  now  able  to  defy  the  skill  of  the  old  nations.  In  those  days,  merino  sheep  were 
the  most  beautiful  animals  which  walked  the  earth,  and  their  price  was  from  1000  to  1500 
dollars.  He  was  a  great  man  who  owned  a  sheep,  and  not  a  small  man  who  could  say  that  he 
owned  a  quarter  of  one.” 
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hosiery),  of  the  house  and  table  linen  worn,  and  used,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  were  made. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  1809  was  eighty-seven  ;  sixty- two  of  which 
(forty-eight  water  and  fourteen  horse  mills)  were  in  operation,  and  turned 
31,000  spindles.  The  other  twenty-five  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  operation 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810. 

Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  mills  at 
4,800,000  dollars,  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  3,600,000  lbs.,  the  yarn  spun 
at  2,880,000  lbs.,  valued  at  3,240,000  dollars,  the  men  employed  500,  and  the 
women  and  boys  3500. 

By  the  return  of  the  marshals,  the  number  of  cotton  factories  was  168, 
with  90,000  spindles  ;  but  from  many  of  the  states  no  returns  were  made  of 
the  quantity  of  cotton  used,  the  yarn  spun,  or  the  cloth  made.  Massachusetts 
had  fifty-four,  most  of  them  small,  having,  in  the  whole,  only  19,448  spindles, 
and  spinning  838,348  lbs.  of  cotton,  valued  at  931,916  dollars.  Rhode  Island 
had  twenty-six  factories,  with  21,030  spindles ;  and  Connecticut  fourteen,  with 
1 1,883  spindles. — Pitkin,  p.  472. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  marshals  for  1810,  the  quantity  of  cloth 
made  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  and  their  mixtures,  in  each'' state,  with  the 
estimated  value,  and  the  number  of  looms,  also,  in  each  state,  were  as  follow : — 


STATES. 

Yard*. 

Value.  |  Looms. 

STATES. 

Yards. 

Value. 

loom.. 

Massachusetts . 

New  Hampshire. . . 

Rhode  Maud . 

Connecticut  .. . 

Vermont . 

New  York . 

New  Jemey . 

Pennujlvania . 

IMawarc . 

Maryland . 

Carried  forward,. 

4.048.209 

9.044.732 

c|40o]o74 

dollars. 

I,0(>7,702 

2,000,570 

1,700,417 

1,053,474 

2,130,820 

1,009,095 

5,005.887 

| 

Brought  forward.. 
Virginia..^. . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Kentucky . ; 

Hast  Tennessee . 1 

Went  lennessee.... 

District  of  Columbia. 

Total . 

2.052.844 

“ 

2,391,817 

1,078,887 

2,081,309 

2.057,081 

1,051*1 
999,348  | 

35,500  ; 

I3J90 

24,459 

10*353 

I0*18S 

"36^47“ 

325,077 

40,081,170 

•21,208,627  1  158.877 

*  By  estimate,  the  value  only  being  returned. 


Mr.  Pitkin  considers  that  the  foregoing  quantities  and  values  were  short  of  the 
truth,  as  many  families  were,  probably,  unable  to  give  very  accurate  accounts  ; 
and  many  more,  jealous,  that  the  object  was  taxation,  either  refused  to  give  any 
account  whatever,  or  certainly  not  to  the  full  amount.  The  marshal  of  Rhode 
Island  informed  the  secretary,  “that  much  patience  and  forbearance  was  required 
by  his  assistants,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  who,  in  many  instances, 
refused  to  give  any  account  of  their  manufactured  articles  ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
any  article  to  the  full  amount  or  value,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  returns  were 
demanded  by  government,  with  a  view  of  taxing  their  industry.”  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  this,  the  marshal  was  of  opinion,  that  the  articles  manufactured  might 
be  justly  estimated,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  above  the  amount 
returned ;  from  which  Mr.  Pitkin  concluded  that  the  value  of  manufactures  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  in  1810,  exceeded  40,000,000  dollars. 
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The  war  between  the  United’ States  and  Great  Britain,  which  followed,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Americans  to  manufacture  for  themselves :  particularly  woollen  and 
cotton  goods ;  and  many  millions  of  capital  were  invested  in  the  establishment  of 
woollen  and  cotton  factories. — (See  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures  here¬ 
after.) 

The  principal  object  of  the  convention,  which  met  at  New  York,  in  October, 
1831,  was,  to  collect  information  with  respect  to  particular  manufactures  ;  and 
for  this  purpose,  committees  were  appointed,  composed  of  persons  selected 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  attention  of  these  committees  was  directed  to  the  manufactures  of  cotton, 
wool,  iron,  and  steel,  salt,  hats,  cabinet  wares,  glass,  sugar,  and  molasses,  and  to 
the  subject  of  chemistry,  as  connected  with  manufactures  and  the  mechanical 
arts.  From  these  reports  and  from  various  official  and  other  documents,  the 
following  account  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  up. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

JUSE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manufacture  cotton  woven 
goods,  made  little  progress  until  some  years  after  the  war  of  the  revolution : 
though,  during  that  war,  woven  articles  had  been  manufactured  for  domestic 
wear. 

It  was  long  found  impossible,  even  under  the  system  of  protective  duties,  to 
compete  with  the  cottons  produced  by  the  aid  of  machinery  in  England.  The 
genius  of  (Arkwright  enabled  the  latter,  in  defiance  of  high  taxation  and  that 
bane  of  manufactures,  as  well  as  of  agriculture,  the  corn  laws,  to  spin  and  manu¬ 
facture  cottons  for  most  countries,  including  the  United  States.  Nor,  would  the 
latter  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  done,  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  other  states,  if  England  had  never  imposed  high  taxes  on  bread 
and  other  food,  to  make  both  dear  ;  and  if  no  duty  had  ever  been  levied  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  cotton  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 

We  have  stated  in  our  description  of  the  several  states,  the  localities,  the 
number,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  cotton,  as  well  as  the  other  manu¬ 
factures  of  the  United'  States.  Under  the  head  of  the  Manufactures  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  especially  of  Lowell,  we  have  given  copious  details.  The  follow¬ 
ing  extracts  from  a  pamphlet,  written  in  1841,  by  the  manager  of  the  Saco  cotton 
mills,  in  Maine,  are  worthy  of  attention  ;  especially  as  showing  how  genius  and 
capital  is  transferred  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States. 

“  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Sir  Richard  Arkwright  took  his  first  patent  for  an  entirely  new 
method  of  spinning  cotton  yarn  for  warps  in  1709,  at  which  period  his  first  mill  was  put  in  opera¬ 
tion  at  Nottingham,  in  England,  and  his  second  mill,  which  was  much  larger,  was  erected  at  Crom 
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ford,  Derbyshire,  in  1771.  After  which,  his  mode  of  spinning  by  'water-frames  extended  rapidly 
all  over  the  kingdom  ;  so  that  during  the  period  when  the  most  persevering  exertions  were  being 
made  by  various  enterprising  individuals,  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  and 
perfect  this  most  important  manufacture,  England  was  enjoying  all  the  benefit  of  Arkwright’s 
patents,  by  means  or  which  cotton  yarn  was  produced  at  much  less  expense  and  of  a  superior  qua¬ 
lity  to  any  that  had  ever  been  made  by  machinery  before  that  period  :  and,  a|  the  same  time,  the 
Biitish  government  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  models  or  drawings  of  these 
machines  fr.om  being  carried  out  of  the  country.  Every  effort  to  erect  or  import  this  machinery 
into  the  United  States  had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Much  interest  had  been  excited  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  superior  machinery  of  England. 

“  Such  was  the  state  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  States  in  1790:  every  endea¬ 
vour  to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  spinning  had  been  fruitless ;  and  nothing  but  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  water- frame  spinning,  which  had  superseded  the  jennies  in  England,  could  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  in  America,  and  that  was  happily  accom¬ 
plished  by  one  who  was  personally  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  business  in  all  its  details. 
The  individual  here  referred  to  was  Mr.  Samuel  Slater,  who  has  justly  been  called  the  Father  of 
the  Cotton  Manufacture  of  America. 

“  Mr.  Slater  was  born  in  the  town  of  Helper,  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1768 ; 
and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  was  bound  apprentice,  at  Milford,  near  Helper,  to  Jede- 
diah  Strutt,  Esq.  (the  inventor  of  the  Derby  ribbed  stocking  frame,  and  for  several  years  a  partner 
with  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  the  cotton-spinning  business).  At  that  time,  Mr.  Strutt  was  erect¬ 
ing  a  large  factory  at  Milford,  where  Slater  continued  to  serve  him  for  some  time  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk  ;  but,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  time  was  solely  devoted 
to  the  factory,  as  general  overseer,  both  as  respected  the  making  of  the  machinery,  and  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  department.  After  having  completed  the  full  term  of  his  engagement,  viz.,  six  and  a 
half  years,  lie  continued  for  some  time  longer  with  Mr.  Strutt  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
some  new  works  that  were  then  erecting ;  his  design  in  doing  so  was  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
the  business  in  every  department,  as  previous  to  this  time  his  thoughts  had  been  directed  to  Ame¬ 
rica  by  various  rumours  which  had  reached  Derbyshire,  of  the  anxiety  of  the  governments  of  the 
different  states  in  that  country  to  introduce  and  encourage  manufactures.  A  newspaper  account 
of  a  liberal  bounty  of  100/.  having  been  granted  to  a  person  who  succeeded  in  constructing  a 
very  imperfect  carding  machine  for  making  rolls  for  jennies,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  society  to 
promote  manufactures  had  been  authorised  by  the  same  legislature,  finally  determined  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  the  western  hemisphere. 

“  He  embarked  at  London  for  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1789,  and  landed  at  the 
latter  on  the  17th  of  November,  after  a  passage  of  sixty  days.  He  was,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  introduced  to  the  Now  York  Manufacturing  Company  ;  but,  finding  that  the  state  of  their 
works  did  not  suit  his  views,  lie  left  that  place  in  the  January  following  for  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  there  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Almy  and  Hrown  to  commence  preparations 
for  spinning  cotton  entirely  upon  his  own  plan.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  venerable 
Moses  Brown  took  him  out  to  Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  making  the  machinery,  principally  with 
his  own  hands  ;  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1790,  he  started  three  cards,  drawing  and  roving, 
together  with  seventy-two  spindles  entirely  upon  the  Arkwright  principle,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  operated  in  this  country.  These  were  worked  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  fulling-mill 
in  a  clothier’s  building,  in  which  place  they  continued  spinning  about  t  wenty  months,  at  the  ex 
piration  of  which  time  several  thousand  pounds  of  yarn  were  on  hand,  notwithstanding  every  exer¬ 
tion  was  used  to  weave  it  up  and  sell  it. 

“  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater,  built  a  small  mill  in  the  village  of  Pawtucket,  in 
which  they  put  in  operation  seventy-two  spindles,  with  the  necessary  preparation,  and  to  these 
they  gradually  and  slowly  added  more  and  more,  as  the  prospects  became  more  encouraging. 
After  a  short  time,  besides  building  another  factory,  they  considerably  enlarged  the  first. 

“  Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Arkwright  mode  of  spinning  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  this  country,  and  such  was  the  individual  to  whom  belongs  the  entirement  of  its  intro¬ 
duction. 

“  Mr.  Slater’s  business  was  so  prosperous,  that  about  the  year  1806,  lie  invited  his  brother,  Mr. 
John  Slater,  to  eome-to  this  country,  who,  in  all  probability,  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  most  recent  improvement  made  by  the  English  spinners.  The  now  flourishing  village  of  Sla- 
tersville,  in  Smithfield,  was  then  projected,  in  which  John  Slater  embarked  as  a  partner,  and  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  removed  to  Smithfield  as  superintendent  of  the  concern.  In  the.  spring  of 
1807,  the  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  spinning,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been 
under  the  management  of  that  gentleman,  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  improvement.  This  fine 
estate  was  owned,  in  equal  shares,  by  four  partners,  but  now  wholly  belongs  to  John  Slater  and 
tlie  heirs  of  his  brother. 

“  Cotton-spinning,  according  to  the  preceding  statements,  commenced  in  the  then  obscure 
village  of  Pawtucket  in  1790,  at  which  time  only  seventy-two  spindles  were  put  in  operation. 
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“  Previous  to  1815,  tlie  whole  weaving  in  the  United  States  was  done  by  hand-looms,  in  many 
of  which  considerable  improvements  had  been  made,  and  great  quantities  of  cloth  were  manufac¬ 
tured  for  home  consumption.  About  1814,  a  Mr.  Gilmour  landed  in  Boston  from  Glasgow,  with 
models  or  patterns  of  the  power-loom  and  dressing-machine,  whom  Mr.  John  Slater  invited  to 
Smithficld,  and  made  known  to  him  his  wishes'  to  construct  these  important  machines ;  but  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  the  whole  of  the  partners  to  engage  in  the  business,  Mr.  Gilmour  remained 
some  time  in  Smithficld,  employed  as  a  mechanic,  where  he  introduced  the  hydrostatic  press, 
which  proved  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  pressing  cloth.  Sic. 

“Judge  Lyman,  of  Providence,  had  been  endeavouring  to  construct  a  power-loom,  but  failed 
in  the  attempt.  On  hearing  of  Mr.  Gilmour,  he,  with  some  other  gentlemen,  entered  into  a  con¬ 
tract  with  him  to  build  a  power-loom  and  dressing-machine,  from  the  patterns  he  had  brought 
from  Great  Britain,  which  he  did,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  patrons,  from  whom  he  received  a 
compensation  of  1500  dollars.  These  machines  were  soon  after  introduced  into  Pawtucket, 
where  David  Wilkinson  commenced  making  them  for  sale.  Gilmour  was  a  man  of  great  mecha¬ 
nical  genius,  but  neglected  to  turn  his  talents  and  opportunities  to  the  advantage  of  his  family,  and 
consequently,  on  his  death,  they  were  left  in  poor  circumstances. 

“  The  hand-looms  were  ggo'n  superseded  by  the  others,  the  introduction  of  which  greatly  aided 
in  extending  the  business  in  Wiis  country,  and  has  enabled  the  American  manufacturers  to  com¬ 
pete  with  Great  Britain,  in  South  America,  India,  and  some  other  foreign  markets.” 

The  report  on  cottons,  made  by  the  committee  of  the  convention,  presents  a 
detailed  view  of  the  manufacture  of  that  article- in  various  establishments,  in  the 


twelve  states  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Delaware.  It  appears,  that  in  these  twelve  states,  there  were  in  operation,  in 
1834,  cotton  factories  to  the  number  of  795,  viz. — 


In  addition  to  this,  the  committee,  in  the  same  report,  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  em¬ 
ployed  in  shops-= 


Thu  annual  product,  at . do.  1,036,700 

The  annual  wages,  at .  do.  209,814 

The  capital  employed  in  printing  cottons  was  j 

estimated  at;... . do.  1,000,000  i 


This  report  including  only  twelve  states,  and  it  remarks  that — 

“  In  the  southern  and  western  states,  no  less  than  thirty  establishments  have  been  reported 
to  the  committee ;  but  having  no  accurate  returns  from  these  states,  they  have  preferred  to  omit 
them  altogether.  Some  reluctance  has  also  been  found  among  the  manufacturers  in  giving  all  the 
details  required  of  them.  A  great  proportion  of  them  have  mistaken  the  question  respecting  the 
capital  which  they  employ,  and  returned  only  that  which  was  invested  in  fixtures.  The  com¬ 
mittee  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  alter  the  amount  so  returned ;  but  they  will  take  the 
opportunity  of  saying,  that  so  general  has  been  this  error,  that  they  have  no  doubt  that  one- 
fourth  to  one-third,  might  with  propriety  be  added  under  this  head  to  the  total  amount." 
Cotton  factories  were  at  that  time  in  operation  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and  other  states. 

The  foregoing  account  does  not  include  the  cotton  manufactured  in  families, 
either  from  the  yarn  purchased  from  the  factories,  or  spun  in  families  by  ma¬ 
chinery  made  for  that  purpose. 


Making  214,882  bales,  of  the  average  weight  of  1  lbs. 


Detailed  Statement  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  of  the  Number  of  Cotton  Establishments  in  the  Twelve  following  States,  and  the  Products 

in  1831.  V 
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Hours  or  Labour. — “  The  average  time  of  working  in  the  mills  per  day,  is  about  twelve  hours 
and  a  quarter.  The  female  operatives  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  companies,  on  an  average,  a 
fraction  over  three  years.  Their  average  ages  probably  range  from  fifteen  to  twenty-four.  Very 
few  are  under  fifteen,  and  not  many  over  twenty-four.  The  expense  of  a  female  employed  in 
the  mills,  exclusive  of  board,  need  not  exceed  forty  dollars  per  annum,  even  when  she  dresses  ele¬ 
gantly  on  sabbaths  and  holidays,  and  well  every  day.  She  may  therefore  save,  in  three  years,  186 
dollars,  enough  to  purchase  a  small  farm  in  the  western  country,  or  to  decently  furnish  a  young 
mechanic’s  or  farmer's  house  in  New  England.  It  is  a  very  important  fact,  that  most  of  the  girls 
employed  in  the  mills  take  good  care  of  their  earnings.  The  cashier  of  the  savings’  bank  informs 
me,  that  of  386,000  dollars  deposited  in  that  institution.  2.00,000  dollars  belong  to  the  operatives, 
mostly  females,  employed  in  the  factories.  Some  young  females  come  here  from  the  surrounding 
country,  work  a  few  years,  and  employ  their  earnings  to  aid  their  fathers  to  pay  small  debts  ;  some 
to  procure  the  means  of  completing  a  genteel  education  at  some  one  of  our  numerous  New  Eng¬ 
land  academics.  The  majority,  however,  save  their  money  to  furnish  the  houses  of  their  future 
husbands.  It  is  supposed  that  their  chances  of  marrying  are  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  by 
their  residence  and  employment  in  the  city.  Not  a  few  arc  betrothed  before  they  enter  the  mills  ; 
and  while  the  young  men,  to  whom  they  were  to  be  wedded,  are  labouring  here  or  elsewhere  for 
the  means  to  purchase  a  farm  and  build  a  house,  they  labour  for  the  means  to-  furnish  it,  and  in 
most  cases  successfully  too.” — Note  to  article  in  Hunt's  Magazine. 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES  OF  COTTON  FROM  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 

The  following  statement,  showing  the  annual  amount  of  the  exports  of 
domestic  manufactures  of  cotton  to  each  of  the  different  countries  to  which 
they  were  chiefly  exported  from  the  United  States  in  each  year,  from  182G  to 
1842,  have  been  compiled  from  the  annual  reports,  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  on  commerce  and  navigation ; — 

Mexico  has  been  a  regular,  and,  for  several  years,  a  large  customer,  as  well  for  coloured  as  for 
white  goods.  Of  the  former,  in  1826,  she  took  20,464  dollars  ;  in  1835,  201,780  dollars ;  since 
■then  there  has  been  a  falling  oft’  in  the  amount,  so  that,  in  1841,  it  was  only  52,070  dollars.  Of 
white  goods  she  received,  in  1826,  300,807  dollars;  in  1835,  1,054,608  dollars;  which  has 
since  gradually  declined  to  61,583  dollars,  in  1841,  owing,  probably,  to  the  perturbed  state  of  that 
country 


Central  America  has  regularly  received  from  us  since  1826,  but  to  a  comparatively  small 


Texas,  considering  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  since  its  independer 


White. 


has  formed  a 
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considerable  outlet  for  American  manufactures,  and,  when  established,  will  no  doubt  afford  a  per¬ 
manent  and  extensive  market.  The  first  exports  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1837 : —  . 


Honduras  has  taken,  nearly  every  year,  both  white  and  coloured  goods,  and  the  export  is 


Chili  hasnmfornily  been  the  largest  customer,  especially  for  white  goods,  receiving  at  the 
same  tune,  to  some  extent,  coloured  goods  also:— 


Buenos  Ayres,  till  1828,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  period,  the  Argentine  Republic 
received  cotton  goods  regularly  from  the  United  States  : — 
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Prau,  from  1820  to  1832,  was  a  regular  customer,  excepting  inl83J.  No  further  exports  ap-  • 
pear  to  have  been  made  till  1837  and  1838,  since  which  time  they  have  ceased. 


Colombia  has  been  a  small  hut  regular  customer  Irom  1820  to  1838,  when  Venezuela  and 
New  Grenada  took  her  place  : — 


*  Included  tinder  general  term  of  South  Amenen,  after  this  year. 

Venezuela,  in  1830,  received  of  coloured  goods,  2003  dollars  ;  18-10,  12,509  dollars;  18-11, 
3088  dollars  ;  and  of  white  goods,  in  1838,  10,9-15  dollars;  1839,  -10,5-19  dollars  ;  1840,  SO, 021 
dollars;  1841,  20,083  dollars. 

New  Grenada,  in  1839,  received  all  white  goods,  2858  dollars  ;  1810,3527  dollars;  1841, 
1 794  dollars. 

South  Ameiiica,  generally. — Under  this  head,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  we-e  ex¬ 
ported  in  1827,  2339  dollars  ;  in  1829,  907 dollars  ;  in  1834,  90  dollars  ;  in  1839,  12,270  dollars  :  in 

1840,  58,8 10- dollars  ;  and  in  1841,  37,700  dollars,  all  white  goods  ;  and  in  1840,  700  dollars,  and  in 

1841,  21,051  dollars,  of  coloured  goods;  in  1842,  27,900  dollars,  white  goods,  and  44,729  dollars, 
coloured  ;  in  1843,  1859  dollars,  white,  and  38,370  dollars,  coloured  goods. 

China  does  not  now,  for  the  first  time,  receive  American  cotton  manufactures,  having,  since 
1820,  been  a  customer  to  a  considerable  amount,  viz. : — 


Turkey,  the  Levant,  and  Lover. — With  the  exception  of  4 1 7  dollars  in  1828,  and  I  <•_'  dollar.- 
in  1829,  have  received  all  in  white  cottons. 
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The  export  of  cottons  to  the  Islands  of  the  Sooth  Seas,  commenced  In  1 82G,  and  have  con¬ 
tinued  a  regular  market,  viz. : — 


*  Sandwich  Islands  included  in,  and  after  tins  year,  under  South  Seua  and  Pacific  Ocean. 


In  the  report  of  1841,  these  two  arc  united — 45,373  dollars’  worth  of  coloured,  and  00,128 
dollars’  worth  of  white  goods. 

Australia.  in  1838,  received  010  dollars' worth  of  cotton  goods ;  in  1840,  3590  dollars  ;  in 
1841,  none;  ill  4  2,  none  ;  and  in  1843,  100  dollars  white, 

Manii.i.a  and  TuiLimNU  Isi.ands  have  been  regular  customers  since  1828;  taking  altogether 
of  white  goods,  excepting  002  dollars’ worth  of  coloured  in  1829.  ( 
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Asia  Generally. — Ilesides  the  preceding,  there  have  been  regular  exports  to 
Asia,  under  this  general  head. 

other  parts  of 
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Dutch  East  Indies. — The  export  commenced  in  1828.  From  that  year  to  1833,  none  but 
white  goods;  for  live  subsequent  years,  a  portion  of  coloured  ;  since  then,  all  white. 
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Dutch  West  Indies,  have  likewise  been  small  customers  for  several  years,  viz. 


Holland,  in  1832,  received  900  dollars,  in  1837,  3027  dollars’  worth  of  white  goods,  and  in 
1843  252  dollars’  worth  of  white  goods. 

IIansk  Towns,  in  1820,  took  315  dollars’  worth  of  white  goods;  in  1832,  seventy-two 
dollars;  in  1834, 820  dollars;  in  1839,  twenty  dollars;  in  1840,  2150  dollars;  in  1841,  1412 
dollars;  and  in  1837,  288  dollars’ worth  of  coloured  goods;  in  1842,  fifty  dollars  of  white;  and  in 
1843,  885  dollars’  worth  of  white  goods. 

Belgium,  in  1840,  received  341  dollars,  in  1841,  10,894  dollars’  worth  of  cotton  goods,  but  in 
1842  and  1843  none. 

French  West  Indies  have  constantly  received  a  small  amount,  chiefly  white  goods. 


and  in  1820,  twenty  dollars’ worth  of  coloured  goods  ;  1827,  forty-seven  dollars;  1833.  472  dollars  : 
1834,  144  dollars;  1840,  158  dollars;  1841,  sixty-eight  dollars;  1842,  coloured,  I'zn  dollars; 
white,  7454  dollars  ;  and  ill  1843,  479  dollars  coloured,  and  2243  dollars  white  goods. 

France,  on  the  Atlantic,  received,  in  1832,  100  dollars’  worth,  and  in  1838,  310  dollars’  worth 
of  white  goods.  Her  African  settlements  took,  in  1830,  200  dollars’ worth  ;  and  her  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean,  in  1830,  received  1292  dollars’  worth  ;  in' 1833,  450  dollars’  worth  ;  in  1835,  931 
dollars’ worth  ;  in  1830,  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  and  1841,  none ;  in  1842,  2398  dollars’ worth  ; 
and  in  1843,  none. 

Russia  received,  in  1830,  fifty-two  dollars’  worth,  and  in  1839,  12,131  dollars’  worth  of  white 
goods. 

England,  and  the  dependencies  of  Great  Uritain. — To  England,  the  amount  is  very  small, 
and  probably  was  only  designed  to  exhibit  samples  of  different  American  manufactures.  In 
1826,  only  664  dollars*  worth  ;  in  1829,  450  dollars’ worth  of  white  goods.  In  1828,  the  first 
coloured  goods  were  sent,  amounting  only  to  273  dollars ;  in  1830,  1852  dollars;  in  1832,  2289 
dollars;  in  1833,  1861  dollars;  in  1834,  4566  dollars,  all  white  goods.  In  1835,  573  dollars’ 
worth  of  coloured  goods;  in  1836,  2233  dollars’ worth  of  white,  and  8580  dollars’ worth  of 
coloured  goods ;  and  in  18.37,  1 1,899  dollars' worth  of  coloured  goods,  which  appears  to  lie  the 
last  export  up  to  1841.  Several  of  her  colonies  have  been  regular  customers,  to  some  extent. 

British  East  Indies, — In  1827,  the  export  commenced,  and  has  been  continued  ever  since,  in¬ 
creasing,  till,  instead  of  deriving,  as  formerly,  from  this  quarter,  our  principal  supply  of  white 
goods,  we  received  not  a  piece  from  thence  in  1840  and  1841  ;  hut  in  each  of  those  years  furnished 
them  with  over  150,000  dollars’  worth  of  our  own  manufacture. 


YEARS,  j  White,  j  YEARS.  |  Wlilm.  |  YEARS.  |  White.  |  YEARS,  j  White. 


Ill  1832,  eighty-seven  dollars’  worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported  to  the  East  Indies  ;  in 
1838,5914  doliurs’  worth  ;  in  1839,  442  dollars’  worth  ;  in  1842,  9905  dollars’  worth  ;  anil  in  1843, 
70S  dollars’  worth. 

Sr.  Helena. — In  1833,  2426  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  1846  dollars’  worth  of  white 
goods,  were  exported  to  this  island;  ami  in  1834,  1407  dollars’ worth  of  coloured,  ami  7108 
dollars’  worth  of  white  goods  ;  none  since. 

The  Cai'e  or' Good  Horn  received  from  us,  in  1826,  584  dollars’  north  of  white  goods  ;  in 
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! 883,  885  dollars’ worth  ;  in  1 835,  -2.015  dollars’ worth ;  in  1S36,  1,023  dollars’ worth  ;  and  in 
1838,  552  dollars’  worth.  Here  the  exportation  ceased. 

(jinn  m  .TA  n. — There  have  annually,  since  18-20,  been  clearances  of  our  manufactures  for  this 
port,  chiefly  white  goods.- 
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same  year,  383  doll 
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dollars. 

|  dollars,  j 
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dollars. 

lars’  worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported;  in  1830,  ‘2S0  dollars’ worth  ; 
rs  worth  ;  and  in  1830,  4433  dollars’  worth. 

o  1834,  Italy  was  included  with  Malta.  In  that  year  Italy  received  from  the 
dollars’  worth  of  white  goods;  in  1835,  10,475  dollars’  worth  ;  in  1837, 
i;  in  1838,  5120  dollars' worth;  in  1830,  13,407  dollars’ worth  ;  and  in  the 
rs-  worth  of  coloured  goods.  Since  then  no  exports  of  cotton  goods  have 

\nii:s. —  In  1820.. eleven  dollars’  worth  of  coloured,  and  1 122  dollars’  worth  of 
mrted  to  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  United  States.  From  that  year, 
i  further  export.  Since  then,  it  has  amounted  annually  to  more  or  less. 

V  15  A  US.  1  C-ilmireil,  i  White. 
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1  lit i Ti si i  ( » i ; i a N a  received,  from  (he  United  States  m  1833,  337  dollars’ worth  of  coloured 
goods  ;  111  1838,  1,1-21  dullurs’ worth  ;  and  in  18-41,  f),o33  dollars’  worth  i  since  18-41  none  have 
been  received. 

Si-ain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  received,  in  1840,  from  the  United  States,  7,013  dollars’ worth 
of  white  goods  ;  and 

Tim  Scaxish  West  1  Minis  imported  cottons  from  the  United  States,  viz.  : — 


received  from  the  United  Slates,  cotton  goods,  viz.  : — 


White. 

dollars. 


White. 

(JollaiH. 


In  1838,  Italy  alone  jeeeited  from  the  United  Slutes  only  forty-four  dollars'  worth  of  while 
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goods  ;  in  1840,  1,342  dollars’  worth;  in  1841,  10,274  dollars’  worth  ;  in  1842, 1,048  dollars’  worth; 
and  in  1843,  1,440  dollars’ worth. 

To  Greece,  in  1838,  1,579  dollars’  worth  of  white  goods. 

To  Trieste,  and  other  Ports  on  the  Adriatic — 


all  white  goods.  In  1837,  289  dollars’  worth  of  coloured  goods  ;  and  in  1839,  138  dollars’ 
worth. 

Sicily  in  1841,  received  from  the  United  States  500  dollars’  worth  of  white  goods  ;  and  in  1842, 
905  dollars’  worth  of  coloured  goods. 

Africa  (generally)  has  afforded,  since  1826,  a  considerable  market ;  which,  as  the  American 
settlements  there  increase,  will  continue  to  extend  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures. 


PoicruGAL  has  received  from  the  United  States  a  small  quantity,  viz  in  1826,  833  dollars’ 
worth  of  white  goods;  in  1837,2,244  dollars’ worth  ;  in  1838,  740  dollars’  worth  ;  and  in  1835, 
548  dollars’  worth  of  coloured;  since  1838  no  exports  to  Portugal. 

The  Azores,  in  1826,  received  2,636  dollars’ worth  of  coloured,  and  200  dollars'  worth  of  white; 
and  since  1831  have  continued  to  take  a  small  amount. 


Madeira  has  also  afforded  a  regular  hut  small  market,  for  American  cottons,  from  1826  to  1838, 
since  then  none  have  been  received. 
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IIayti  has  imported  cotton  goods  regularly  from  the  United  States  during  the  following  years, 


Cuba. — Both  coloured  and  white  American  goods  have  found  a  tolerable  market  in  Cuba,  from 
the  first  export  in  1820. 


Danish  West  Indies  have  been  regular  customers  for  American  cottons,  viz. : — 


The  W  est  Indies  generally,  not  before  mentioned,  haw  imported  small  quantities. 

The  preceding  statements,  prepared  with  care  from  the  treasury  documents,  will  be  found 
useful,  as  pointing  out  the  various  markets  to  which  American  cotton  goods  have  been  exported. 


Vaeue  of  Imports  of  certain  Cotton  Manufactures  inLo  the  United  States  from  England,  from 
1821  to  1841, 
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Cotton  Goods  printed 

STATES. 

New  Hampshire . 

Rhode  Island . 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . . 

Maryland  . . . 


the  United  States,  Number  of  Factories,  Yards,  and  Value,  in  1842. 


Factorin'. 

1  Yards  per  annum. 

Average  Value,  j 

Total  Value. 

cuMta  1 

dollar*.. 

5,540,667 

3^0 1/220 

\ 

!^Gm)’,000 

'5 

2 

8  i 

aos.ooo 

30 

10(1,112.002  1 

|  *  1  11,007.512 

u ports  into  the  United  States  of  Cotton| 
Goods  from  British  East  Indies,  from  1821 
to  1841,  inclusive. 


Imports  into  the  United  States  of  Cotton 
Goods  from  France  on  the  Atlantic,  from 
1821  to  1844.* 


Coloured) 


Export  of  plain  and  printed  calicoes  from  Englaiid  during  the  years  1830  to  1844,  inclu¬ 
sive,  to  the  British  West  Indies,  to  Foreign  Wcct  Ihtfes  and  to  the  United  States. 


YEARS. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

FOREIGN  WEST  INDIES.  | 

UNITED  STATES. 

Yards  plain.  |  Yard,  printed. 

Yards  plain. 

Yards  printed. 

Yards  plain.. 

Yards  prieted. 

IK43 . 

3,579,500  i 
6,223,100 

5,2  S3, 700  | 

8,400,000 
7,895,000  | 

12,020.600 
12,072,700 

14)010)800 
15,740,400 
17,032,200  | 

17,370*742 

5.353,300 

4,021,100 

7.2H.700 

13^3*600 

2  i, 230, 700 

2IJ55JM0 

8,867,500 
^  5,!  73,300 

5*023, *300 

20*981’, 700 
5,131,100 
8.281,300 
0,870,200 
7,080,700 

6*552*^30 

0,000,219 

oau'uoo 

1 1,223,500 
10,987,400 

10*203^500 

7,933,900 

10,205,000 

12,814,300 

12, *234*404 

number. 

12,937,300 

1  131599,3110 

12*,40g!000 
23,875,100 
|  17,065,000 

i  I  1)3149)200 

|  11,194,900 

12*2^0*000 

19.713.300 

43.980.300 
32,028,300 

22/202)200 

22,439,800 

*3*132,858 

The  supply  of  coloured  cottons  from  France,  appears  from  the  foregoing  table  not  to  he  dimi¬ 
nished — of  white  goods  there  is  a  partial  reduction. 


*  Mmutelinei  tie  Lttinri. — “On  (lie  1st  ofl'ebrurry,  1840,  a  new  pattern  of  mousselines  de 
laines  arrived  from  France  at  New  York,  and  was  offered  by  the  importer  at  fourteen  cents  per 
yard  by  the  case.  The  agent  of  a  Blind, <  Island  calico-printing  establishment  forwarded  a  piece 
of  the  new  style  of  goods  to  Frovidence  the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  in  sixteen  days  he  had  the 
same  style  of  goods,  and  of  eipiul  fabric,  in  New  York,  selling  at  ten  cents  per  yard.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  hud  but  twelve  duys  to  engrave  the  new  pattern  on  a  copper  cylinder,  from  which 
the  engruvhig  was  raised  on  a  steel  cylinder,  then  hardened  and  made  ready  for  impression  i  ;lto 
compound  ofingredieiils  for  colour  discovered  by  chemical  experiments  j  the  doth  printed,  dried, 
and  cased  for  market,”—  Ilunt't  Alftgtttk.f, 
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Table  showing  the  Value  of  Domestic  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Exported  from  the  United 
States,  from  1826  to  1844. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Imported  into  the  United 
States  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive'; 


WOOI.J.EN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  have  certainly  not  succeeded  so  exten¬ 
sively,  nor  so  advantageously  as  those  of  cotton.  Hut  if  we  take  into  account 
the  common  woollen  cloths,  generally  in  America  called  home  spans,  these  fabrics 
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have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  of  great  importance  in  nearly  all  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts,  except  in  those  of  the  southern  slave  states.  The  wool  of  all  the  sheep  in 
the  United  States  being  spun,  dyed,  and  woven,  milled  and  worn  in  the  country, 
is  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  that  it  supersedes  so  much  for  wear  of  other  fabrics. 
The  high  duties,  however,  increase  the  price  to  the  weaver  of  all  woollen  fabrics, 
so  long  as  there  is  not  a  surplus  of  domestic  woollens  over  the  general  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  in  1S31,  was  estimated  at 
20,000,000.  In  1825,  there  were,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  from  actual  re¬ 
turns,  3,499,549.  The  quantity  of  wool,  taking  an  average  of  three  years,  was 
estimated  by  a  committee,  in  1831,  at -50,000,000  lbs.  per  annum,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  imported,  to  be  spun  and  woven  in  factories  and  families,  amounted,  in 
1831,  to  5,G22,9G2  lbs.  Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that, 

“  Although  the  returns  in  relation  to  the  manufactures  of  the  United  Slates,  made  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  1832,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
were  generally  deficient ;  yet  they  show,  that,  in  some  of  the  states,  the  manufacture  of  wool, 
cotton,  and  iron  had  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  in  fixed  establishments,  in  Massachusetts, 
the  value  of  woollens,  in  these  establishments,  exceeded  0,500,000  dollars.  In  the  county  of 
Worcester  alone,  in  that  state,  the  manufacture  of  wool  amounted  to  2,409,500  dollars,  and  the 
value  of  agricultural  products  consumed  by  the  labourers  in  the  woollen  establishments,  in  that 
county,  according  to  returns  of  the  manufacturers,  was  1,770,000  dollars. 

“  In  estimating  the  value  of  woollens  made  in  this  country,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  fixed  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article  lately 
erected,  household,  or  family  manufactures  of  wool,  and  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  are  still 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 

“  ,i .■  the  year  1810,  the  whole  number  of  fulling  mills  in  the  United  States,  as  returned  by  the 
marshals,  was  1682,  and  the  carding  machines  1030;  and,  in  1825,  in  the  state  of  New  York 
alone,  the  number  of  the  former  was  1222,  and  of  the  latter,  1580;  and  it  will  be  remembered, 
that  the  number  of  looms  in  this  country,  in  1810,  was  324,998,  principally  in  families. 

In  1825,  the  number  of  yards  of  fulled  cloth  made  in  families,  in  the  state  of 


New  York,  as  official  returns  show,  was  2,918,233,  valued  at .  2,918,233 

The  number  of  yards  of  flannels,  and  other  woollens,  not  fulled,  was 

3,4G8,001,  valued  at  twenty  lents  per  yard .  093,600 


Making .  3,611,833 


The  value  of  the  same  kinds  of  cloth,  made  in  families  in  that  slate,  at  the  present  time 
(January,  1835)  must  be,  at  least,  4,500,000  dollars ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  house¬ 
hold  manufactures  of  wool,  in  New  England,  must  eqv.  J,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  New  York. 
The  agent  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  ascertain  the  manufactures  in  New 
Hampshire,  states,  in  his  return,  that  in  125  towns,  w  hose  population  was  148,647,  one-half  of 
the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  was  made  in  families  ;  the  value.of  the  whole  being  estimated  at 
2,380,048  dollars.  The  greatest  part  of  the  cloth  made  in  these  towns  must  have  been  woollen. 

“  The  agent  for  New  Hampshire,  however,  and  those  employed  by  him,  attended  to  these 
subjects  of  inquiry,  much  more  than  the  agents  in  the  other  states  ;  and  his  nnswer  will  tend  to 
elucidate  the  question  now  under  consideration,  lie  slnted,  in  his  return,  ‘  that  in  the  counties 
of  Rockingham,  Stafford,  Orafton,  and  Coos,  containing  125  towns,  and  148,647  inhabitants,  ihe 
expense  of  each  individual,  annually,  for  elolhs  of  all  descriptions  for  uwariiig  a/ijinret,  is  sixteen 
dollars,  making  Ihe  expense  to  the  whole  population,  of  2,380,000  dollars.  Allowing,’  In  adds, 
•  seven  persons  to  a  fiunilv,  there  would  be  21,250  families,  Ihe  average  expense  to  eaeii  of  which, 
for  bedding,  carpeting,  (able  linen,  *.<■.,  is  nineteen  dollars,  equal  to  403,712  dollars ;  so  that  2,783,860 
dollars  are  yearly  expended  for  cloths,  for  wearing  appurel,  bedding,  carpeting,  Ac.  Something 
more  Ilian  onediulf  of  these  cloths  are  manufactured  in  families.’  The  expense  of  clothing  cucli 
individual  in  the  counties  of  New  Hampshire,  above  referred  to,  was  sixteen  dollars  ;  and  as  this 
clothing  must  have  consisted  principally  ol  woollens  and  cottons,  we  lliiuk  the  sum  of  ten 
VOI..  ill.  4  c 
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dollars  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,  for  this  kind  of  clothing,  cannot  be  deemed  an  over¬ 
estimate. 

“  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  lately  increased  in  this  country  very  rapidly.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1834,  there  were  in  operation,  in'  the  United  States,  at  least,  511  carpet  looms,  in 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  factories ;  of  which  eighteen  were  for  Urussels,  twenty-one  for  what 
are  called  treble  ingrained,  424  for  other  ingrained,  forty-four  for  Venetian,  and  four  for  damask 
Venetian  ;  and  that  the  number  of  yards  of  carpeting,  produced  yearly  from  these  looms,  was  as 


Ilrussels . 

Other  ingrained 


21,000 
31,500 
[•54,000 
I  no. non 


Damask  Venetian 


8,400 


Making .  1,147,500 

The  average  value  of  carpeting  may  he  estimated  at  one  dollar  per  yard.” 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  tvas  the  state  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
in  the  year  1834;  and  he  states  that  there  were  in  other  states  a  great  quantity 
of  common  carpeting  made  in  the  houses  of  families. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States,  are  given  in  the  mar¬ 
shal’s  returns — (see  Table  of  Live  Stock) — at  19,311,374.  The  annual  quan¬ 
tity  of  wool  at  35,802,114  lbs.  If  these  returns  lie  true,  the  estimate  given  in 
the  report  for  1S31  (viz.,  20,000,000  sheep),  must  have  been'  either  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated  or  there  has  been  but  little  increase  since  that  period;  which  is  not 
likely,  unless  the  increased  demand  for  mutton  for  food  has  been  equal  to  the 
annual  increase  of  the  number  of  sheep.  The  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  wool, 
in  1831  (viz.,  50,000,000  lbs.),  must  have  also  been  greatly  overrated.  Other 
statements  estimate  the  number  of  sheep  in  thcU  nited  States  as  much  greater 
than  the  official  returns.  Some  authorities  as  high  as  35,000,000. 

”  Hosiery,”  says  Mr.  Ellsworth,  “  is  now  made  in  the  United  States  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
by  the  aid  of  the  power  weaving  loom,  an  American  invention,  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England.  While,  there,  it  is  a  full  day’s  work  to  knit  by  hand  tvvo  pairs  of  drawers,  a  girl, 
here,  at  two  dollars  fifty  cents  per  week,  will  make,  by  the  power-loom,  twenty  pairs  in  the  same  time. 
A  piece,  twenty-eight  inches  in  width,  and  one  inch  long,  can  be  knit  itt  one  minute,  thus  reducing 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  this  article  one-tenth  of  the  former  method  by  the  hand-looms. 
The  importance  of  this  improvement  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  hosiery 
used  in  the  United  States  is  valued  at  2,500,000  dollars  ;  and  the  stockings,  woven  shirts,  and 
drawers,  made  in  this  country,  at  500,000  dollars.” — Report  for  1843 

The  exports  of  woollen  manufactures  from  the  United  States  arc  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated. 

For  tbc  number  of  woollen  factories,  fulling  mills,  persons  employed,  value  of 
fabrics,  and  capital  invested,  see  tabular  statements  hereafter. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  all  Manufactures  of  Wool  Imported  into  the  United 
States  annually,  from  182]  to  1843.  • 


The  only  information  that  \vc  possess,  on  which  we  place  any  dependence. 


on  the  subject  of  silk  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  are  Mr.  Ellsworth’s 
reports.  He  observes  : — 

“  That  the  manufacture  ofsilk  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection.  A  large  establishment  in 
Baltimore  manufactures  immense  quantities  of  silk  and  worsted  vestings,  employing  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  Jacquard  looms,  and  working  up  large  quantities  of  domestic  silk  ;  and  yet  they  dare 
not  let  it  he  known  that  their  goods  are  manufactured  in  this  country.  But  there  are  other 
manufactories  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  furnish  sowing  silk,  fringe  tassels,  gimp,  satin, 
velvet,  and  other  silks.  The  uniform  testimony  of  those  employed  in  these  establishments 
(some  of  whom  have  followed  the  business  for  twenty  or  twenty-live  years  in  England),  is,  that 
they  never  saw  finer,  or  as  fine  silk,  as  the  American,  when  carefully  prepared.  It  is  said  to  give 
a  stronger  thread  than  foreign  silk,  and,  hy  many  manufacturers,  is  altogether  preferred.  The 
experiment  of  making  paper  from  mulberry  leaves,  which  is  said  to  have  been  successful  in  France, 
is  to  be  fully  tried  in  this  country  the  present  year.  It  is  said  that  a  discovery  has  been  made, 
that  pongee  silk  is  produced  from  the  fibrous  bark  of  the  mulberry,  and  that  it  has  never  passed 
through  the  silkworm.  It  is  also  said,  on  the  same  authority,  that  ■  there  is  nearly  100  per  cent 
difference  in  the  use  of  foliage  in  raising  cocoons.  That  to  produce  one  cwt.  of  cocoons,  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  cwt.  of  foliage  of  grafted  trees,  propagated  by  grafting  buds,  cuttings,  or 
layers,  is  necessary  ;  while  from  twelve  to  thirteen  cwt.  of  leaves  from  seedlings  wilt  accomplish 
the  same  result.’ 

“  The  profit  and  feasibleness  of  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk  are  also  fully  established. 
One  person,  who  produced  raw  silk,  says,  that  his  net  profit  was  equal  to  sixty  dollars  per  acre. 
At  a  large  establishment  in  Massachusetts,  the  profits  are  estimated  at  thirty-seven  and  a  palf  pol¬ 
ecat.  To  show  the  kind  of  manufacture,  and  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  am>  nature  of 
expenses,  we  insert  the  following  account,  with  reference  to  a  fine  manufactory  in  Ohio  : — ‘  ,My 
factory  is  in  full  and  successful  operation,  producing  more  goods  tlinn  at  any  time  previous.  Our 
operations,  as  per  factory  hooks,  and  account  stock,  taken  August  Bill,  for  the  pet  sixteen  months, 
are  as  follows,  in  a  condensed  form,  viz. : —  dollars. 

Cash  value  of  factory  buildings .  IJIIO 

Ditto,  ditto,  machinery,  engine,  and  permanent  fixtures .  4,0tiil 

1,007  bushels  of  cocoons  purchased .  tl.liOO 

liHO  lbs.  reeled  silk  purchased .  1,100 


C'auied  forward 


A  MERIC/ 
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dollars. 


Brought  forward .  10,400 

Contingent  expenses.  &c .  604 

Wflgcs  paid  factory  hands,  &c .  3,152 

Dyeing,  dyes,  A:c .  607 

\\  ages  paid  weavers .  1,010 

8000  bushels  of  coal,  at  live  cents .  400 

Total  .  1G;773 


1,340 
4,000 
0,324 
1,300 
875 
325 
100 
1,000 

3,180 

Total  .  18,000 


Table,  exhibiting  the  value  of  Importations  of  Silk  Manufactures  into  the  United  States, 
from  Foreign  Countries,  and  Exports  of  the  same,  from  1821  to  1841,  inclusive. 


In  buildings  . 

In  machinery,  &c . 

Manufactured  3731  yards  of  velvets,  vestings,  dress,  and  other  silks, &c. 

1 000  cravats  and  handkerchiefs . 

850  pairs  of  gloves  and  stockings . 

70  pairs  of  shirts  and  drawers . 

10  lbs.  of  sewings . 

Contingent  credits . 

Cocoons,  reeled  and  other  prepared  silk,  warps  in  looms  and  other 
stock,  coal,  &c.,  per  invoice . 


RAW  SILK. 

Imports  and  Exports  of  Foreign  Raw  Silk  (included  for  the  above)  for  Five  Yeare. 


In  1S39,  the  importations  of  silk  from  various  countries  amounted  to  nearly 
23,000/100  dollars,  viz : — 

Silks  from  India  and  China,  piece  goods .  1,738,503 

„  „  „  sewings .  50,650 

„  sewings  from  other  places .  78,884 


„  from  oilier  places  than  India— veils,  shawls,  &c.,  & c .  345, 430 

„  other  manufactures,  from  other  places  than  India .  18,685,205 

Manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  2,310.884  dollars  (allowing 
one-half  the  value  to  he  of  silk) . 


Total. 


1,150,942 
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The  importations  of  silk  are  one-fourtli  more  than  of  any'  other  article. 


dollars. 

The  amount  of  cotton  manufactures  imported  was  .  14,692,397 

Of  iron  .  12,051,068 

Of  cloths  and  cassimeres  .  7,025,898 

Other  woollen  manufacture .  3,507,161 

One-half  the  value  of  silks  and  worsteds .  1,159,942 

Total  woollen  goods . •• .  18,831,907 


(For  further  details,  see  tabular  statements  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States.) 

MANUFACTURE  OF  FLAX  AND  IIEMP. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  colonies,  Douglas,  in  his  Summary,  informs  us, 
that  the  people  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1750  to  1/59,  had  greatly  improved 
the  fabrics  of  linen,  and  all  manner  of  spinning,  and  for  a  long  period  linens 
made  in  families  of  the  flax  grown  in  the  country,  was  generally  worn  by  the 
agricultural  population. 

In  1810,  the  quantity  of  linen  cloth  made  in  families,  as  returned  by  the 
marshals,  was  23,503,590  yards,  then  valued  at  8,261,301  dollars;  in  some  of 
the  states,  however,  that  made  from  flax  was  not  distinguished.  In  New  York, 
the  quantity  made  from  flax,  was  5,372,0-15  yards,  valued  at  2,014,741  dollars,  or 
about  forty  cents  per-yard;  and  in  Virginia,  was  5, 155, 798yards,  valued  at  1,718, 599 
dollars,  or  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  per  yard.  Since  that  period,  we  have  no 
data,  by  which  to  determine  either  the  relative  increase  or  decrease  of  the  linen  ma¬ 
nufacture,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  still  carried  on  in  families.  In  proportion 
to  the  population,  it  has,  no  doubt,  decreased.  In  1824,  the  quantity  of  linen 
and  cotton  cloths  made  in  families,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  was  8,079,992 
yards,  then  valued  at  1,211,998  dollars,  or  fifteen  cents  a  yard.  The  returns  did 
not  show  the  quantity  made  from  flax,  but  it  was  probably  one-half. — Pitkin. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  has  increased,  with  the  increase  of  cotton, 
and  has  become  an  article  of  no  small  importance  to  the  cotton  planter.  It  has, 
in  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  supplanted  bags  made  of  .hemp  and  flax. 

In  1833-4,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  there  were  about  1,100,000  bales  of  cot¬ 
ton  raised  in  the  United  States,  requiring  about  five  yards  of  bagging  for 
each  bale,  making  5,500,000  yards  necessary  for  the  annual  consumption.  The 
average  quantity  of  this  article  imported,  in  the  years  1832  and  1833,  was 
1,112,000  yards,  leaving  for  consumption  of  domestic  production,  say  4,400,000 
yards,  which,  at  twenty  cents  per  yard,  is  880,000  dollars;  and  the  whole  value 
of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp,  in  the  United  States,  he  is  of 
opinion  ought  not,  at  that  time,  to  be  estimated  higher  than  between  5,000,000 
and  0,000,000  dollars. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  agents  are  to  be  appointed,  to  reside  in  Kentucky  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  water-rotted  hemp  ;  and  the  said  agents  are  restricted,  by  the 
resolution,  in  their  operations,  so  far  i>*  regards  price  and  quality,  that  the  article  is  wit  la  rust  g«- 
i  eminent  am/  more  than  the  same  ijiialil ';/  mat/  he  hunght  far  in  seaport  towns.  “  The  quantity,”  says 
I.i/Jbnt’s  Cummariat  Journal,  “  will  probably  depend  upon  the  wants  of  government,  expressed  n; 
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the  form  of  rcTubblions  at  irregular  pone*!*.  in  tint  shape  of  proposals  to  supply  the  demand  tc- 
ipurcd  at  named  (x'int*.“ 

Tin'  ability  ol  the  writ  era  state*  to  furnish  hemp,  may  be  intern'd  ftom  the  fact  tlvat.  in  1S»0. 
according  to  tiic  re|vort  of  the  ma nival-  appointed  to  tjke  theccusu*.  Kentucky  returned  tons 
ol'  hemp  and  das.  and  Missouri  IS.OIO  tons.  Tile  manufactures  in  the  former,  front  has.  are  put 
down  in  valuation  at  Toll*  del’,  ir-  .  and  of  cordage,  at  l.'l'.i'J.'iTil  dollars.  In  the  latter,  then-  aie 
no  manufactures  front  tU\,  hut  of  coixlage.  to  the  amount  of  1>S,41V  dollars— total  value  of  corda  ge 
(which.  we  presume,  means  principally  hale  rope h  I  .SSV.TtV  dollars.  A  small  (vuion.  only,  of 
flax  could  lute  hen  included  in  the  return  of  Kentucky,  front  the  proportion  the  manufactures 
npps'tr  to  hear  toward*  llvat  of  hemp. 

It  apj>ears  that  there  were  grown,  in  Kentucky,  in  ISJ'J,  It.OiVt  tons,  evpi.d  to  W 

lb*,  ef  hemp.  I'rom  this  amount,  it  i-  estimated  there  was  nvamifactured.  in  Ishh  r.'rtXM'iM 
vards  of  bagging,  and  T.tXVUVs)  lbs  of  Ivtle  ro|<e.  Of  the  bagging.  'J.i'i'O.i'i'O  y. ini-  were  made 
l>v  steam  factories,  atid  the  remaining  -t.jiM.tVO  yards  by  liand  loom-,  there'  1-  uig  aKvut  .UM  ol 
the  Utter  in  the  state,  each  of  which  to  be  woven  1 3.0* S'  yards.  The  countie*  which  produced 


The  :ltVt  Uvonts  are  distributed  —  Woodford  county,  si  sty  ;  Kavette  county,  eighty:  Krankhn 
eountv,  thirty  ;  Scott  county .  thirty  ;  Jessamine  county,  thirty  ;  Mason  county ,  twenty -.  all  ether 
COUDliCs,  tifiv. 

'Hie  St.  Loui*  Clamber  of  Commerce  report*  that  hemp  is  fast  hceoBiing  a  lending  article  of 
trade  in  tlsat  city.  "  There  are  already  two  large  mami'actono-  of  hugging  and  tevle  r\>pe  h-crc, 
ami  several  r<po-w-.ilk-,  and  there  are  a  number  of  c-tioh-hmcnt*  in  various  parts  of  the  -tate. 
The  ipiantitv  of  hemp  manufactured  and  exported,  in  li-t'J  amounted  to  1  4isl  ton*,  and  the  ipiun- 
t it v  grown  in  thi*  state  wa-  l.W  or  ltUHl  ton-,  of  which  3St>  ton-  were  shipped  to  Kentucky, 
twenty  tons  to  New  Orleans,  ami  the  Inin  nee  manutactnrevl  in  this  -rate  *  t'.AVr  and  <s>niigr  are 
extensively  inamifa'-tured  for  the  use  of  shipping  and  river  craft.— (See  tabular  statement  ef  ma¬ 
nufactures  ) 

SrvTrmxT  exhibiting  the  Value  and  Manufactures  of  Hemp  and  Cordate':  embracing 
Sail  Duel*.  Sheeting,  Browu  and  White,  TicUeuburgs,  O-uaburgs,  and  Burlaps  Cotton 
Bagging,  cloth.  Ac.,  annually,  from  1S2 1  to  IS  14. 


M  \N  VFACTURKs?  OF  THE  UNITED  STAFFS. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Linens.  ami  other  Manufactures  of  Flax.  Imported 
iuto  the  United  States  annually.  front  lM’1  to  IMF 


LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  MAM"  TACIT  RES. 

This  branch  is  of  groat  extent  and  importance,  especially  in  the  states  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Pitkin,  in  his  statistics, 
brought  down  to  1S34.  says : — 

“  Tin'  business  of  making  shoes.  boots,  saddlery,  liamess.  and  trunks,  is  carried  on  in  almost 
everv  village  and  town  throughout  the  United  Slates.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  some  town-,  are  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  making  shoes  alone.  In  the  town  of  Lvnn.  ill  Massachusetts,  the  number 
of  shoes  made  in  1S3-.L  was  I ,ti 7 A. 7s I .  valued  at  94i,lt*l  dollar!;  uraploxmcnt  u>  1741 

males  ami  177A  females.  Many  of  the  fishermen  at  Marblehead,  not  finding  a  market  for  their 
fish,  liave  Lately  turned  shoemakers. 

•'  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  in  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Fctmsylvania.  From  fifty-three  tanneries,  in  the  former  state,  there  was  sent  to  the  citv  of  New 
York,  in  ifiSl.solc  leather  to  the  value  of  1.a7!k9s\l  dollars;  when  to  this  was  addevi,  the  sole 
leather  of  other  tanuenes.  and  also  the  upper  leather,  calf  skin*,  goat  and  sheep  skins,  from  the 
other  principal  tanneries,  the  value  *as  estimated  at  A tAS.ivVO  dollars."" 

“  The  improvement.’  says  Mr.  Ellsworth.  “  in  the  manufacture  and  making  up  this  article,  lias 
also  grv-atly  reduced  tlie  price  of  shoes,.  By  further  inventions  to  render  ieather  water-proof, 
likewise.  much  has  been  done  to  protect  the  health,  and  promote  economv.  •  Tho»c  »ho  liave 
not  turned  their  attention  to  this  subject,  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  leather,  made  water-proof 
in  the  best  manner,  will  last  at  least  one-thin!  longer  than  other  kinds.’  Allowing,  therefore, 
three  dolkirs  per  head  for  each  person  in  tile  United  States  for  -hoes,  the  evs-t  of  the  whole  article 
in  the  country  would  be  AO.OOO.OOO  dollars,  enc-tliirvl  of  which,  sold,  would  be  over  1  li.OA'.O'.'O 
dollars." 

In  the  New  York  manufactory  of  shoes  by 'machinery,  it  is  stated,  that — 

“Tlie  sole-leather  is  first  pressed  between  wooden  rollers,  which  makes  it  extremely  firm  and 
compact ;  much  more  so  tlun  lianiniering  can  do.  It  is  then  placed  under  a  cutting  machine, 
which,  at  one  operation,  cuts  it  into  the  proper  shape.  Meantime,  another  machine  is  busy 
making  steel  wire  into  screws  of  about  three  feet  in  length,  all  of  which  is  done  with  surprising 
celerity.  A  fourth  machine  punches  t he  soles  with  holes,  insert-  the  -crew,  and  cuts  it  ctl"  at  the 
proper  length.  All  that  is  tlien  necessary,  is  to  rivet  the  screws  by  a  tew  blows  with  a  hammer, 
on  an  anvil.  The  soles  manufactured  in  this  way  are  superior  to  the  Napoleon,  inasmuch  as  the 
rivets  adhere  better,  and  the  leather  is  rendered  more  compact.  They  arc  produced  w  itli  iutiuitely 
less  labour,  and  can  be  afforded  about  filly  per  cent  chea[ier.’ 

On  the  subject  of  the  leather  manufactures,  I  flint's  Merchants'  Magazine, 
for  1644,  affords  the  following  information: — 

It  is  within  the  Lest  twenty  years  that  the  manufacture  of  leather,  sole-leather  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  lias  risen  to  high  character  ami  importance  in  the  -late  of  Now  York. 

“  IVoviotis  to  this  period  tlie  tanning  ol  leather  had  been  carried  on  chiefly  in  lVtiu-y  Ivania, 
Non  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Delaware,  and  in  the  eastern  stales,  Uomieclieut.  Slassjchujctu,  and 
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Vermont,  tlte  former  tanning  exvlauicelit  with  cal  Anri-,  ar.d  the  latter  ekir/Ty  with  iewAvi.*  Indeed, 
it  may  lv  truly  averted  tliat  the  New-  York,  market  was  supplied  almost  entirely  with  leather 
from  these  different  sections  of  our  country  ;  and  behold  the  d range  ;  the  state  of  New  York  lias 
become  now  the  tanning  region,  the  eitv  of  New  York  the  great  leather  market  of  the  union, 
and  there  are  more  foreign  hides  imported  into  the  city  of  New  York  titan  in  any  other  city  in 
.the  wot  Id. 

"  Hie  first  c-'ort  of  consequence  made  to  establish  large  tanneries  in  this  state  was  by  an 
association  o !' go  tlemm.  tinder  act  of  incorporation,  styled  the  *  New  York  Tannery.’ 

“  The  cvnt|  jnv  located  their  tannery  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Greene  county,  twenty 
miles  west  of  lie  North  riser;  and,  after  prosecuting  the  business  for,  a  period  of  five  years 
tnuso-ei./sf/y,  \  -re  compelled,  finally,  to  close  up  their  art 'sirs,  sell  their  lauds  and  buildings,  and 
abandon  to  individual  ;-terpri»e  the  task  of  rearing  tip  and  firmly  establislting  this  business  in  tlte 

“  Tile  spur,  however,  liad  been  given,  the  impulse  felt,  and  long  before  the  company  had 
ceased  its  operalious,  many  extensive  tanneries,  capable  of  competing  successfully  with  those  of 
other  'tales,  ami  rivalling  the  great  incorporated  pioneer,  had  started  into  existence.  Indeed, 
when  we  recur  to  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  tanning  in  this  state,  and  then  dwell  on  the 
present,  we  ate  struck  with  wonder  at  the  rapid  progress  and  stirring  enterprise  everywhere 
exhibited.  In  evetv  hemlock  forest,  on  every  falling  stream,  and  aceomjrany  ing  the  interior 
settlements  in  every  direction,  may  be  seen  tanneries  ol  the  Hugest  structure,  giving  employment 
to  the  wood-cutter,  the  l\»rk-|Hvler.  the  teamster, and  the  wheelwright ;  and  under  the  consuming 
fires  of  their  never-glutted  ‘leeches,’  tlte  forests  of  hemlock  are  rapidly  giving  place  for  the  plough 
of  the  husbandman;  villages  and  mills  arising  as  by  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter’s  wand,  where 
before  «aj  the  inaccessible  waterfall ;  and  niaeadamiied  reads  and  turnpikes,  traversing  mountains 
heretofore  deemed  impassable. 

“  In  th.e  region  of  the  k "atsk.il  1  mountains,  the  great  sole  leather  tanning  district.  and  in  an 
extent  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  counties  of  Greene,  Delaware,  Schoharie,  Sullivan,  and 
t’lster.  there  were.in  the  year  I r'-X V  but  three  tanneries  of  any  considerable  site,  and  the  amount 
of  leather  manufactured  in  them  of  Hiding  im|rort nice — in  the  aggregate.  perliaps  4t>,lXXl  sides  : 
value,  some  100.000  dollars.  There  are  ttow  m  the  same  district,  without  enumerating  many 
small  ones,  fiftv-six  tanneries  of  capacity  sufficient  to  manufacture  anmiallv  ti&kOOO  hides,  espial 
to  UjO.iXX)  nuVi.  or  3.S10.000  lbs.  of  sole  bather,  and  in  value  1.6  72,1*00  dollars! ! 

••  The  tannery  at  I’rattsville,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  described  as  to  liave  existed  and 
thriven  by  Colonel  I’r.ut  commencing  the  world  with  that  sometimes  useful  companion,  Fcrrriy, 
and.  after  struggling  through  the  early  period  of  his  life  with  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
incidental  to  such  a  connexion,  be  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  •  farther  west,’  With  this  deter¬ 
mination,  he  penetrated  what  at  that  period  (  1 1-2  -O  was  deemed  almost  a  wilderness.  the  interior 
of  the  Catskili  mountains.  A  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Scliolianekill  presenting  to  lus  mind 
gnat  natural  advantages  he  resolved  to  establish  himself  there.  In  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
-inter?  iLtyi  (we  liave  the  fact  from  himselO.  he  had  his  tannery  erected,  and  ready  to  commence 
operations. 

••  lie  then  procured  a  stock  of  hides!  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he  transported  over  the 
mountains  to  his  factory,  by  tint  most  difficult  ami  unbroken  roads.  In  a  new  country,  incon¬ 
veniences  and  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  every  shape — new  machinery  to  be  tried,  altered, 
or  thrown  away,  unskilful  workmen  and  Labourers  to  be  trained  ami  *  broken  in.’  bark  to  be 
peeled,  and  dragged  from  the  mountains.  Itt  addition,  the  slock  of  leather,  injured  by  negligence 
or  w  ant  of  skill  on  the  part  of  his  workmen,  was  returned  to  a  low  and  glutted  market,  and  forced 
ort'at  ruinous  prices.  All  these  adverse  circumstances  were  enough  to  discourage  hint,  hut  did 
not  :  thrv  onlv  served  to  awaken  still  further  his  energies,  and  stimulate  him  to  renewed  exertions. 
He  is  now.  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  tannery  in  America,  per- 
lups  in  the  world,  the /mnilaves  a»d  su Us  for  which  have  amounted  during  that  period  to  the  im¬ 
mense  s,nsi  of  rice  mii.vai  nvtf  .t  Wf  of  ifos’/it-i,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  village  numbering  >,n 
population  some  thouvand  inhabitants,  containing  an  academy  ereetesl  at  his  own  personal  cost, 
and  which  he  now  offers  to  endow  with  jtXXi  dollars  conditioned  tliat  a  like  amount  ho  raised  by 
the  inhabitants  ;  two  lumlsome  elmrches  which  he  aided  liberally  in  building,  and  stilt  continues 

•  “‘It  is  observable  tliat  in  this  country,  .wherever  the  hemlock  forests  terminate  in  regions 
too  warm  for  its  production,  there  the  oak  forests  commence consequently,  the  oak  is  used  iti  the 
middle  ami  southern  states,  nlinost  exclusively,  while  in  the  latitudes  north  of  the  city  of  New 
York  the  same  remark  may  be  applies!  to  hemlock.* 

t  Colonel  1’ratt  connected  his  tanning  operations  with  the  house  of  Gideon  Lee  and  Co.,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  whom  he  continued  it  for  a  period  of  fifteen  year-,  until  the  seuior 
members  of  tliat  house  retired  from  active  business. 
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to  help  snvtain  ;  a  carjK't  ami  India-rubber  manufactory.  employ  ins  lifts  travelling  .igem-  ;  three 
grist-mills,  seven  xxw-milk,  fi't  shingle  machii-'s,  six  Mores,  three  bolds,  tour  black-nuth -hops, 
ami  a  number  of  other  mechanical  trades  ami  professions. 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  slate  of  New  York  uvaniifavturx''  one-third  of  the  whole  epiantuv  of 
leather  tanned  in  the  I'm  ted  States.  There  in'  about  AoO  tanr  crie-,  and  the  total  \uhie  oi  le  u  her 
annually  is  alvut  tiAHM.lXH)  of  dollars.  llte  importation  of  ode  loathe  into  the  Tutted  Slatvx  ha- 
entirely  ceased.  and  tt/MeagA  Mere  rri'.'i  u  nrvr.-ef.’iv  sinly  or  rnei'e-si'ie  jvr  irat.  it  u  rn  ir, ,'// 
mm-uvuy  :  indeed,  were  foreign  markets  thrown  open  to  u-.  we  harord  little  in  asserting  that  we 
Ould  exjx'rt  /<dr  /or.' tor  to  the  lor opean  markets  to  advantage’-  English  sheep  (in  the  raw  state 
chiefly  ),  and  French  calf  skins  finished,  are  itn(vrted  into  the  country  in  considerable  ipioniitic' 
ami  we  believe  profitably,  but  the  value  is  trifling.  ovai  [Urol  with  the  great  jbrp/o.  sole  leather. 

'Hie  hemlock  tanneries  are  stem-rally  constructed  of  wood  ;  all  the  tat. nine  vats  are  under  cover 
ot  the  building,  ami  are  kept  warm  by  means  of  stoves' and  heaters,  m  order  that  the  operations 
may  proceed  a<  well  during  (lie  cold,  as  warm  seasons.  The  old  plan,  and  the  one  pmsmd  - 1 ; ;  i  m 
the  oak  tanning  districts,  is  to  lay  away  the  leather  and  enter  up  the  vats  in  the  winter  ( tluis 
being  out  of  doors  and  exposed  to  the  seventy  of  the  season),  and  open  them  again  in  the  spring  , 
in  this  way  much  time  was  lost,  and  the  tanneries  were  unable  tv'  tan  out  but  a  'ingle  slock  m  the 
year.  The  site  of  the  larger  clow  of  tanneries  is  from  lot'  to  4iV>  livt  in  length,  by  thirty  to  h.'iv 
fex-t  in  width,  containing  Irmn  llH>  to  dtx>  vats — ami  tw.i  to  eight  largo  heaters  in  winch  the  b.rk 
is  /  or  ,'Wo/.  for  the  purpose  of  evtracting  tlie  tanning  ;  their  capacities  range  from  bi«iM  to 

-’H.t'v'it  hides  per  annum.  The  l’ratt'Ville  tannery  is  ea[vahte  of  tanning  out  within  the  v,at. 
■Jo.i'vHl  hides,  or  j0.lXX>  silk's  of  sole  leather.  11;  ev  usually  tan  two  stocks  in  the  vuir.  that  i-  to 
rorked  in’  in  the  spring,  are  returned  mauufjcttttxyd  m  the  tall.  aiKl  tmv-e  •  worked 
v  returned  in  the  spring.  The  tanneries  are  loeatevl  alwavs  on  some  'tio.un  fut- 
it  power  to  propel  the  machinery,  ami  in  me  midst  ot  the  Itcntlcck  foii-is.  »h,  ic 
leeoss  and  cheap.  As  the  forests  of  hemlock  luvome  extinguished,  the  tanners  re. 
o  the  interivir.  Among  other  causes  which  have  contributed  to  place  ti  e  stale  of 
New  York  in  the  high  position  'he  occupies  as  a  tanning  state,  was  the  enactment  ot  imliocii,  m- 
spoction  laws,  which,  while  they  served  to  guard  t!ie  pureliasers  from  impswition.  aeo  -1;- 
muiated  the  tanners  to  put  forth  their  best  skill  and  exertions  to  excel.  1  no  states  ot  Maiyi.ii id 
ami  Massachusetts  liave  tvotli  adopted,  with  slight  modifications,  the  laws  of  the  state  of  New  York 
in  that  particular,  and  are  now  experiencing  tiieir  betie.Vtal  e fleets. 

“  Within  the  past  fifteen  years,  iinjsort.int  improvements  have  been  made  iti  the  art  of  tanning, 
and  many  erroneous  notions  exploded.  The  ipiahty  of  sole  leather  has  been  improved  m  about 
the  sinn-  ratio  .as  the  average  cam  in  weight  lias  been  increa'Oxl.  which  may  safely  be  O'timal.sl  on 
an  average  at  twenty  per  cent  ;  that  is  to  say,  bides  under  the  old  system  of  tanning,  wlncli  yielded 
a  gain  of  lift)  lbs.  ot'&m/iir  tor  every  1(V  In-.  ofnrir  We,  will  now.  under  the  tniprovial  system,  he 
made  to  yield  I orilbs.  Tlie  idea  tlut  time  is  necessary  to  make  the  best  leather,  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  to  lie  true  only  to  a  limited  extent;  as  good  leather  e.m  be  nude,  by  the  bestow  mem  of 
active  management  and  labour,  in  six  or  eight  months  as  in  six  or  eight  years;  indeed,  a-  ,;imd 
hemlock  sole  leather  as  we  oversaw  was  manufactured  in  eight  month',  and  we  mider-tui  i!  ih.it 
successful  experiments  liave  been  recently  mavle  I'stabli-hirg  the  fact,  that  excellent  leather  can 
he  manufactured  in  fifty  days  ;  ami  extensive  a 
lily  of  the  plan  on  a  Urge  scale.' 


in'  in  the  fall,  ai 
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I. — T.vbu:  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Sides  of  Sole  Leather  inspoctexl  i 
New  York,  during  the  Years  lS’dT  to  1S411,  inclusive. 
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Vai.ve  of  Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof  Imported  into.  ami  Exported  from,  the  Tubed 
States,  during  the  following  Years. 
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Hats. —  Mr.  Pitkin  ssvs.  •'  The  American  manufacturer  has  long  since  supplied  the 
domestic  market  with  hats,  ami  a  stuplu*  for  exportation.  In  IS31.  the  value  of  liats  made 
in  this  country  was  e-timated  at  HVHXUXX)  dollars,  exclusive  of  caps  of  various  sorts  ;  an.l 
the  number  of  men  and  bovs  employed  directly  in  this  branch  of  domestic  industry  was 
estimated  at  l.i.OtXk  and  of  females,  .i(XX'  ;  ami  the  amount  paid  for  their  labour  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  Iv  -t.L’tX'.lAX'  dollars. 

“  The  manufacture  of  caps,  of  various  kinds,  is  carried  on  also  to  a  great  extent  ;  an 
establishment  of  this  description  in  Albany  has  employed,  in  this  business,  from  tiOO  to 
700  persons,  and  has  paid  wap's  to  the  amount  of  lOO.tXX)  dollars  a  year.  And  we  bee 
leave  here  to  refer  to  a  branch  of  domestic  industry,  carried  on  principally  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  in  making  braid,  or  strsw-bouuets,  and  palm-leaf  hats.  The  value  of  these  articles, 
made  in  1832.  as  appears  by  the  returns  made  to  the  seeretaiv  of  the  treasury,  was  from 
SOO.(XX)  dollars  to  1XXVXX) ‘dollars." 

For  the  value  made  in  18-10,  see  tabular  stntemems  hereafter. 

Sugar  fir yijtrrirs. —  In  18.11,  tlie  number  of  sugar  refineries  in  the  United 
States  was  thirty-eight.  For  the  present  number  ami  products,  see  tabular 
statements. 

M AMTACTI  RKs  OK  IRON  AM'  O 111 KR  M K I"  A  t->. 

Under  the  head  of  “  Metals  of  the  United  States,"  we  have  given  details  of 
the  iron  manufactures  ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  add  some  further  information  from 
various  sources.  It  is  remarkable  that  iron  and  iron  wares  were  made  in  the 
United  States,  at  a  period  when  hut  little  iron  was  made,  except,  in  Sussex,  in 
England.  Douglas,  in  his  “  Summary  of  the  British  Settlements,"  Vot.  I..  page 
510.  says  :  “  Iron  is  a  considerable  artiele  in  our  (New  England)  manufacture. 
It  consists  of  three  branches:  1,  smelting-furnaces,  reducing  the  ore  into  pig', 
having  coal  (charcoal)  enough,  and  appearances  of  rock  ore.  In  Attleborough 
were  erected,  at  a  great  charge,  three  furnaces,  hut  the  ore  proving  had  and 
scarce,  this  projection  miscarried  as  to  pigs,  hut  were  of  use  in  easting  of  small 
cannon  for  ships  and  letters  of  marque,  and  in  easting  cannon-balls  and  bombs 
for  the  (final)  reduction  of  l.ouishurg-"  in  17-15  t,  1  *K>  years  ago).  ‘2.  Refineries, 
which  manufactured  pigs  imported  from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Mary¬ 
land  furnaces,  into  bar-iron.  3.  Bloomerics.  which,  from  bog  or  swamp  ore, 
without  any  furnace,  only  by  a  forge  hearth,  reduce  it  into  a  bloom,  or  semi 
liquified  lump,  to  he  heat  into  bars,  hut  much  inferior  to  those  from  pigs  or  re¬ 
fineries.  -1.  Swamp-ore  furnaces;  from  ore  smelted.  They  cast  hollow  ware, 
which  we  can  afford  cheaper  than  from  England  or  from  Holland." 

Speaking  of  Pennsylvania,  he  says  they  export  considerable  quantity  of  their 
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iron  in  pigs,  liars,  nnd  pots  ;  and  at  Virginia  and  Maryland,  “  towards  the 
mountain,  there  are  furnaces  for  running  of  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  Holland  cast 
ware,  and  forges  to  refine  pig-iron  into  bars.” 

Iron  and  Steel.  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1S21  to  1 S-4— . 


1  he  extraordinary  progress  of  the  iron  works  of  England  nnd  Scotland, 
during  the  present  century,  has  created  such  abundance  and  cheapness,  that 
high  duties  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  United  States  for  protecting  domestic 
iron  works.  'Phis  evil  policy  we  will  refer  to  hereafter.  Except  common  articles 
of  hardware,  all  others  are  produced  at  high  prices.  Among  the  various  metallic 
fabrics,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  we  may 
enumerate^- 

./nct-llrry. — “  In  1S.O,  it  might  he  said  with  almost  literal  truth,  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  But  now,  much  the  larger 
part  of  all  the  more  rich  and  solid  articles  are  made  in  this  country.  There  arc 
very  good  and  extensive  assortments  in  the  stores,  where  not  a  single  specimen 
of  foreign  jewellery  is  to  be  found.  Articles  of  English  manufacture  are  entirely 
superseded  by  the  superior  skill  and  taste  of  our  workmen ;  but  there  are  some 
sorts  of  work  done  by  the  French  jewellers  which  cannot  he  equalled  here.’' 

“  I'ins. — The  progress  made  in  the  United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  of  universal  use,  within  a  few  years,  is  truly  astonishing.  A  manufactory, 
near  Derby,  Connecticut,  lias  a  contrivance  for  sticking  pins  in  paper,  which  is 
quite  marvellous.  It  takes,  in  England,  sixty  females  to  stick  in  one  day,  hv 
sunlight,  ninety  packs,  consisting  of  JOS ,4 60  pins.  The  same  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  here,  in  the  same  time,  by  one  woman.  Her  sole  occupation  is  to  pour 
them,  a  gallon  at  a  time,  into  a  hopper,  from  whence  they  come  out  all  neatly 
arranged  upon  their  several  papers.  The  mechanism,  by  which  the  labour  of 
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fifty-nine  persons  is  daily  saved,  yet  remains  a  mystery  to  all  but  the  inventor; 
and  no  person,  but  the  single  woman  who  attends  to  it,  is.  upon  any  pretext 
whatever,  allowed  to  enter  the  room  where  it  ojH'ratcs.M 

AW/*  were  first  made  in  the  Uniled  States  bv  machinery,  which  slit  the  rods, 
cut,  and  head  them  with  astonishing  rapidity.  They  are  more  brittle  than 
wrought  nails ;  but  machine-made  spikes  are  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
others.  Screws,  door-lunges,  horse-shoes,  all  kinds  of  tools,  locks,  and  fastenings  for 
doors,  lead  pipes,  and  various  metallic  articles,  cotton  and  wool  cards,  are  made  of 
the  best  quality,  (-ee  tabular  statement  hereafter.)  .Steam-engines  and  boilers, 
mainbrace.  and  other  instruments,  ami  anchors,  and  chain  cables  ;  articles  of 
east  iron  :  agricultural  instruments;  and  all  the  articles  of  metal  made  in  England 
and  France,  are  now  made  in  the  United  States;  but  many  of  them  at  much 
higher  prices  to  the  inhabitants  than  they  could  l>c  imported  from  Europe. 

Hw.ks  mill  eyes  form  another  illustration  of  the  progress  of  inventive  industry. 
Thirty  years  ago,  the  price  was  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  gross  ;  now,  the  same 
quantity  may  be  purchased,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cents.  ••  At  one  establishment 
in  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  SO, 000  to  100.IKK1  pairs  per  day  are  made  and 
plated  by  a  galvanic  battery,  on  the  cold  silver  process.  The  value  of  this 
article,  consumed  annually  in  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  730,000  dollars.” 

Horseshoes  furnish  a  similar  proof  of  the  bearing  of  *'  progress  of  inven¬ 
tions.  An  improved  kind  of  horse-shoes,  made  at  Tro  ,  New  York,  for  some 
time  past,  is  now  sold  at  the  price  of  only  five  cents  per  pound,  ready  prepared, 
to  be  used  in  shoeing  the  animal.  At  a  factory,  recently  erected,  tiftv  tons  of 
these  arc  now  turned  out  per  day ;  and,  it  is  believed,  they  can  he  made  and 
sent  to  Europe,  at  a*  good  a  profit  as  is  derived  from  American  clocks,  which 
have  handsomely  remunerated  the  exporter. 


In  183'J,  the  value  of  the  manufactures  of  copper,  brass,  tin,  Britannia  ware, 
including  clasps  made  in  Connecticut,  was  -t. '10,030  dollars. 

Buttons. — The  value  of  domestic  buttons,  made  in  1832,  was  estimated  at 
800,000  dollars ;  the  value  of  those  that  were  gilt,  being  300,tKH)  dollar;,  and 
others,  500,000  dollars,  lliesc  were  made  in  Wr.terbury  and  Meriden,  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  iu  several  towns  in  Massachusetts:1 

Combs,  of  ivory,  horn,  shell,  and  wood,  were  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States,  the  same  year,  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  from  700,000  dollars  to 
800,000  dollars.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  in  1 832,  the  value  of  combs  of  all 
kinds  was  about  450, 000  dollars. 

These  articles,  not  only  supply  the  home  market,  but  constitute  a  part  of 
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American  domestic  exports.  The  value  of  combs  and  buttons  exported  in  1832. 
was  124,305  dollars,  ami  in  1833,  142,970  dollars. 

Carrittyfs. — The  making  of  carriages  and  coaches,  may  very  properly  he 
classed  among  the  important  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  annual  value 
made,  must  be,  in  no  small  degree,  conjectural. 

Lt ini. — The  lead  mines  in  the  United  States,  have  been  as  productive  as  anv 
in  the  world.  Those  on  Fever  river,  and  in  Missouri,  produced  the  following 
quantities,  in  each  year,  from  1823  to  1832. 


The  great  increase  in  the  years  182S  and  1828,  reduced  the  price  so  low,  as 
to  render  the  working  of  the  mines  unprofitable, 

American  manufactures  of  white  and  red  lead,  as  well  as  shot,  now  nearly 
supply  the  domestic  market.  In  1821,  the  quantity  of  white  and  red  lead  im¬ 
ported  was  about  4,000 ,W0  lbs.,  valued  at  322.568  dollars  :  and  the  quantity  in 
pigs,  bars,  and  sheets,  was  3,1 07.408  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  of  shot  was  2,29*0,586 
lbs.,  both  valued  at  20-1,710  dollars.  Hut  since  1830,  the  value' of  white 
and  red  lead  has  averaged  about  30,(100  dollars  a  year;  aud,  in  IS 33.  the 
value  of  pig,  bar,  and  sheet  lead,  was  60,660  dollars,  and  of  shot,  only  8500 
dollars. 

The  value  of  white  and  red  lead  made  in  the  country,  must  rest,  in  some 
measure,  on  conjecture.  In  1810,  the  value,  as  returned  by  the  marshals,  was 
325,560  dollars,  principally  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

The  amount,  at  the  present  time  (1834),  cannot  be  less  than  1,000.000 
dollars.  In  1833,  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
existed  ii\_  Salem.  Massachusetts,  and  made  the  following  quantities,  viz. : — 
. . . .  ~T"rn~'' 

White  loud . !  'J.OSl.S'.M! 

lied  ditto .  4vV-*3ti, 

And  which  valued  at  HO.OOO  dollars.  _  I  _  _  i 

it  ml  C umltrs, —  The  American  manufacturer  has  long  since  more  than 
supplied  the  home  market  with  the  articles  of  soap  and  candles.  The  annual 
value  of  these  articles  exported,  including  spermaceti  candles,  is  about  15X10,000 
dollars.  The  amount  necessary  for  home  consumption,  cannot  be  less,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved.  than  from  9,000,000  to  12,000,000  dollars.  Estimating  the  number  of 
families  in  the  United  States,  at  2,330,000,  and  allowing  four  and  a  half  dollars 
to  each  family  for  these  articles,  the  value  will  be  about  10,500,000  dollars. 
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The  quantity  of  spermaceti  candles,  made  in  the  United  States,  in  l  S3 1 .  was 
about  2,730,000  lbs.,  worth  709.800  dollars  ;  and  the  annual  value  of  this  hind 
of  candles  exported,  is  about  250,000  dollars,  leaving  for  home  consumption  to 
the  amount  of  460,000  dollars. 

Pttjvr. —  Paper  was  made  in  New  England,  and  probably  in  other  parts  of 
North  America,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago. 

In  September,  1728.  an  act  was  passed,  by  the  assembly  of  the  province  ot 
Massachusetts  bav.  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  this  article. 
This  act  was  granted  to  Daniel  Henchman  and  others,  the  right  of  making  paper, 
on  condition,  that,  within  the  first  fifteen  months,  they  would  make  140  reams  of 
brown  paper,  and  sixty  reams  of  printing  paper.  This  small  beginning  is 
referred  to,  in  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  before  mentioned,  made  in  1731 ; 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts,  the  board  say,  •*  By  a 
paper  mill,  set  up  three  years  3go.  they  make  to  the  value  of  2tXV.  sterling.” 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  particularly  of  the  coarser  kind,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
creased,  and  was  carried  on,  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  the  revolution.  It 
was  mentioned  by  Hamilton,  in  1791,  as  one  of  the  manufactures,  winch,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  supplied  the  domestic  market ;  and  Coxe,  in  his  view  of 
the  United  States,  published  not  long  after  the  date  of 'this  report,  states,  that 
there  wore  then  forty-eight  paper  mills  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  1 S 10,  the  value  of  paper  made  in  the  country,  was  ..^out  2,000,(H>0  dol¬ 
lars  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  has  trebled  in  value  since  that  period, 
and  must  be  now  from  5,000,000  to  6,0<X>,000  dollars.  The  value  of  paper 
made  in  Connecticut,  in  1832.  was  546,tH>0  dollars. 

The  general  government  has,  from  its  commencement,  imposed  a  protecting 
duty  on  imported  paper,  and  admitted  the  raw  material,  of  which  it  is  made, 
duty  free.  The  value  of  rags  imported,  in  1832,  was  406,387  dollars,  and  in 
1833,  411.785  dollars,  principally  from  Italy  and  Trieste. 

Cabinet  Bore. — The  value  of  cabinet  ware  was  estimated,  in  1831.  at 
10,000,000  dollars;  employing  1.3,000  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  about 
4,700,000  dollars.  The  value  of  household  furniture,  exported  in  1832.  was 
169,038  dollars;  and,  in  1833.  was  200,635  dollars.  tFor  1810.  see  tabular 
statements.) 

Connecticut  dock  Commerce. — It  is  estimated  that  the  citizens  of  .Connecticut 
manufacture  clocks  to  the  amount  of  l,tXKl,tXX)  dollars  |>er  annum.  A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  residing  at  Hartford,  says :  - 

“  For  the  last  three  v ears  we  have  been  gradually  pushing  our  notes  of  tone  into 
foreign  countries  :  and  such  has  been  our  success,  that  within  a  few  hours’  ride  of  this  city. 
1000  clocks  are  finished  daily;  and  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  put  down  500,000  cfvk-  as 
being  manufactured  in  this  state  last  vear.  This  year  the  number  will  be  still  increased, 
as  John  Bull  is  so  slow  in  bis  movements  that  there  is  no  hope  of  reform  until  lie  has 
plenty  of  Yankee  monitors.  These  we  arv  now  sending  him  by  every  ship  that  e  lea  in  from 
our  seaports.  In  1S41.  a  few  clocks  were  exported  there  as  an  experiment.  Titov  were 
seized  bv  the  custom-house  in  Liverpool,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  undervalued.  The 
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invoice  pnee  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cent*,  and  the  dude*  twenty  per  eent.  They,  however, 
were  >oon  releaved,  the  owner  having  accompanied  them  ami  satisfied  the  authorities  that 
they  could  K’  made  at  a  profit.  even  thus  low.  Mr.  8jvrry,  of  the  firm  of  Sperry  and 
Shaw,  was  the  gentleman  "ho  took  out  the  article.  He  lost  no  time,  after  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  his  docks,  in  finding  an  auction  house.  They  were  made  of  brass  works,  cut  bv 
machinery  out  ot  brn>-  plates,  and  a  neat  .r.aliogany  ease  enoUxxl  the  time-piece,  Thev 
were-  a  fair  eight-day  clock,  but  wholly  unknown  in  I  ngl.oui.  The  first  invoke  sold  for 
4/.  sterling  to  of.  sterling,  or  about  twentv  dollars  each.  Since  that  time  every  pav'ket 
cairies  out  an  invoice  of  the  article,  anil  40.000  clocks  have  Kvn  soid  there  by  this  one 
firm,  S|vrry  and  Slww.  Others  are  now  in  the  lui-in.-s.  and  tiro  north  of  Europe  has 
Kxvmo  our  customers.  India,  too.  is  looked  to  as  a  mart  for  these  wares,  several  lots.havo 
Kvn  forwarded  to  the  ports  of  China." 

(J kits. —  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Now  York  Convention,  informs 


us.  that  the  manufacture  of  dint  glass,  is  now  almost  equal  to  the  domestic 
consumption;  "  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  there  were,  in  1831, 


twenty-one  furnaces,  containing  MO  pot: 


At  lkvston  and  its  vicinity 
..  Providence.  Uhodc  l-land 
..  New  York  and  its  vuimtv 
.,  Pliitadcljvhia 
Baltimore 
..  lhttsluirg 
..  Welbbnpg  . 

Wheeling  . 


ami  located 


the  following  places  : — 
■s.  with  oS  pots. 


"  That  the  value  of  dint  glass  made  in  these  establishments,  was  about 
1.300.000  dollars;  and  that  two  of  these,  having  four  furnaces,  with  twenty- 
eight  pots,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  made  annually,  to  the  amount  of 
-400,000  dollars,  having  a  capital  of  450.000  dollars,  and  paying,  in  yearly  wages. 


140,000  dollars. 


"  American  dint  glass  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  rivalling,  in  solidity  and 
elegance,  that  of  foreign  countries.  The  first  manufactory  of  flint  glass  in  the 
Unites!  States,  was  established  at  Pittsburg,  in  1812,  and  here  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  has  since  greatly  extended ;  and  we  have  rarely  fell  more  pleasure 
or  suqvrise  than  in  witnessing  the  making  of  this  -article,  i.t  a  place  which,  but  a 
few  years  before,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  In  1832,  domestic  glass, 
principally  dint  glass,  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  100.855  dollars. 

“  Nor,  during  the  jveriod  under  review,  have  the  Americans  been  less  success¬ 
ful  in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  and  glass  bottles  of  different  kinds. 
The  New  England  crown  glass  manufactory,  situated  in  Boston,  haring  a  capital 
of  l ‘>0,000  dollars,  makes  glass  of  this  description,  to  the  value  of  100,000 
dollars  a  year.  I  n  addition  to  this,  the  committee  advise  us  of,  at  least,  twenty- 
three  manufactories  of  cylinder  window  glass  then  in  this  country,  ten  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (four  being  at  Pittsburg  and  four  at  Brownville),  two  at  Wheeling  in 
Virginia,  two  in  Maryland,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Massachusetts, 
■mo  in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  Vermont,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  These  had  a  capital  of  690,000  dollars,  employed  8tb) 
men,  whose  wages  were  230,000  dollars,  and  made  annually  1 72,51*0  boxes  of 
idass,  or  9,623,000  feet,  valued  at  931,4100  dollars. 
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“  The  most  extensive  manufactory  of  green  1  Kittles.  demijohns.  apothecaries' 
ware,  and  shop  furniture,  is  that  of  Dyott.  near  Philadelphia:  employing  from  25.5 
to  3 CH")  men  and  boys,  and  melting  about  1200  tons  per  annum.  Near  Boston  is  a 
manufactory  of  glass  bottles,  having  a  capital  of  50.000  dollars,  making  .mnuallv 
6000  gross,  and  employing  sixty-five  men  and  boys." 

By  the  report  of  this  committee,  the  whole  value  of  class  made  in  the  I’nitcd 
States,  was  as  follows  :  — 


:  dollars.  j 

Flint  glass . l.ritV.iX'O  j 

Crown  window  glass .  l.'O.iW  ; 

C\ Under  wiiulow  .-la.—  .........  >.">!. (XX'  j 

tilavs  bottles,  phials,  apothecaries"  ware,  demijohns.  oarhw*.  A c.  .  2tV.ls\>  ; 


|  Kmplnying  1S00  men,  w  tu 


K~om  additional  information  obtained,  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  repot  t.  it 
was  supposed  that  the  value  of  the  domestic  manufacture  of  glass,  was  d.tXMt.ix'o 
dollars.  In  December..  1  S3 1,  the  number  of  glass  works  in  Pittsburg  ‘had  in¬ 
creased  to  ten. 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass,  as  well  as  in  its  subsequent  working,  im¬ 
portant  improvements  have  been  made.  “The  colouring  of  glass,  and  the 
production  of  works  in  painted  glass,  have  advanced  to  a  high  state  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  popular  error  of  considering  the  ancient  art  of  glass  painting  to  be  com 
pletelv  lost,  has  been  exploded.  The  truth  is.  that  tiiis  art  at  the  present  day 
exhibits  a  higher  condition  of  improvement  than  at  any  former  period, 
although  the  contrary  opinion  generally  prevails.  It  has  been  found  by  careful 
experiment,  that,  when  the  metals  themselves,  instead  of  their  oxides,  have  been 
fused  with  glass.it  presents  that  dull,  untransparent  appearance,  which  is  remark¬ 
ably  characteristic  of  ancient  stained  glass,  and,  by  repeated  analytical  ami  synthe¬ 
tical  trials,  the  composition  of  ancient  glass  has  been  fully  determined.  The  in¬ 
vestigation  of  this  subject  has  proceeded  so  far.  that  nearly  all  the  colours  used 
bv  the  artist  of  the  middle  ages  for  painting  on  glass  have  been  determined  with 
accuracy. 

“  A  most  interesting  application  of  glass  has  been  made  within  two  or  three 
years,  in  the  formation  of  ornamental  damasks,  bv  weaving  glass  threads  w  ith  silk. 
They  are  richer  in  appearance,  and  cost  less,  than  the  gold  or  silver  damasks. 
Such  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  process  of  annealing  the  glass,  that  the 
threads  are  rendered  almost  as  pliable  as  silk  itself. 

“  In  the  manufacture  of  glass  a  plan  has  recently  been  adopted  by  which  it  is 
freed  from  air  bubbles — a  consideration  of  great  consequence  in  the  preparation 
of  glass  for  optical  purposes.  A  vacuum  is  created  over  the  molted  glass,  causing 
the  air  bubbles  to  expand  and  rise  more  readily  to  the  surface 

vut..  m.  -Ik' 


*•  Among  llu-  trophies  of  the  nrt  of  glass  making,  may  be  instanced  iicre  the 
enormous  sheet  of  plate  glass  lately  cast  by  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Compnny 
Its  dimensions  are  fourteen  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet 
in  width.  An  ingenious  process  for  making  concave  glass  mirrors  was  not  long 
since  introduced,  though  it  involves  practical  objections  to  its  common  use.  A 
large  thin,  and  uniform  glass  mirror  was  firmly  cemented  to  an  iron  rim,  and,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  a  vacuum  was  created  under  the  plate  of  glass,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  produced  a  concavity  of  the  glass  in  proportion  to  the 
exhaustion  beneath.  The  curve  of  the  mirror  obtained  in  this  way  cannot  he  very 
deep,  and  firms  \'hat  is  termed  the  catenary  curve.’’ 

(7  1/ -<ir/,.<  nl  Siuh/irir/i.  Massac/nisitti. —  The  vards  and  buildings  of  this  esta¬ 

blishment  cover  six  acres  of  ground.  It  emplovs  ‘225  workmen,  who,  with  their 
families,  occupy  sixty  dwelling-houses.  The  raw  materials  used,  per  annum,  are, 
glass,  (iiM)  tons;  red  lead,  7i'0,OtX)  lbs.;  pearlash,  150, (XX)  lbs.;  saltpetre,  70.000 
lhs.  They  consume  1  100  cords  of  pine  wood.  700  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  100, (XX) 
bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  .Seventy  tons  of  hay  and  straw  are  used  for  packing 
the  glass.  The  amount  of  glass-ware  manufactured,  is  300,000  dollars  per  annum; 
said  in  be  superior  to  any  other  manufactured  in  America,  and  equal  to  any  in 
l'.uropc.  By  the  application  of  heated  air  from  the  steam-engine,  to  pans  contain¬ 
ing  sea  water,  thev  manufacture  about  dOtXt  bushels  of  salt  per  annum  ;  and  all 
tbo  ashes  are  leached,  and  the  ley  consorted  to  potash.  It  is  said  that  the  saving 
bv  this  economy,  which  is  carried  through  every  department,  is  sufficient  to  pay 
a  handsome  dividend  on  the  stock. — (See  Glass  works,  &e.  for  1810 — tables.) 
(JcxNTiTY  and  Value  of  Manufactured  Glass  I inpot  ted  into  the  l  nited  States,  in  each 
Year,  from  IS25  to  1S(0.  _ 
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DistilUil  sjurits. —  In  1810,  the  quantity  distilled  was  about  23, < hm m k » i  t, f 
gallons,  j,0(X>,0<>0  from  molasses,  and  the  remainder  (’rom  grain  or  fruit  ;  and 
the  whole  was  then  valued  at  I4.1>88,77fi  dollars,  being  more  than  one-tenth  of 
all  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  and  between  one  tli.nl  and  a  half  of 
the  manufactures  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  at  that  time.—  ,Kor  Distilleries  and 
Breweries  in  1840.  see  tables.) 

Chemical  yroilur-f.—X  report  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  <  \mvention, 
states,  “  that  in  1831,  there  were  not  less  than  thirty  chemical  t  stablidimenls  in 
this  country,  having  a  capital  of  1.158,000  dollars,  and  making  various  chemical 
articles,  to  the  annual  value  of  1, (XX). 000  dollars,  and  employing  !><><•  hands.  This 
kind  of  manufacture  was  secured  principally  by  the  tariff  of  181*4.  The  com¬ 
mittee  state,  that  the  general  price  of  chemical  articles,  in  the  United  States,  was, 
at  that  time,  one-half  less  than  before  their  domestic  manufacture,  under  the  taritf 
of  1824;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  difference  was  much  greater — that  in  1820, 
the  price  of  Kpsoni  salts  was  from  eleven  to  twelve  cents  per  pound — in  1824  a 
duty  of  four  cents  was  imposed  on  foreign  salts  of  this  description  ;  and  the  price 
in  1831,  was  three  and  a  half  cents  per  pound." 

“  American  chrome  yellow  was,  for  a  short  time,  exported  to  Great  Britain, 
net  being  embraced  in  the  tariff  of  British  duties. 

‘‘  The  British  manufacturer  of  this  article,  however,  soon  procured  a  duty  upon 
its  importation,  amounting  to  a  prohibition.  About  4.IXX1.000  lbs.  of  copperas  A 
now  made  in  the  United  States;  3,lXX),(>00  lbs.  in  Vermont,  .700, oOu  lbs.  in  Ohio, 
and  .700,000  lbs.  in  other  states.  This  article  is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  this 
country,  and  in  1832  was  sold  at  two,  and  two  and  a  half  cents  per  pound. 

“  Among  the  articles  made  in  these  various  chemical  establishments,  are 
calomel  andothermercurial  preparations, Glauber  salts,  Rooliellesalts.tartaremetic. 
ammonia,  sulphate  of  quinine,  oil  of  vitriol,  tartaric  acid,  aqua  fortis,  prussian  blue, 
chrome  yellow,  chrome  green,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  barilla,  oxalic  acid,  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime,  chlorine  of  soda,  refined  saltpetre,  refined  borax,  refined  camphor, 
acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  lead,  prussiate  of  potash,  hi-, chromate  of 
potash,  >kc. 

“  Most  of  the  materials  used  in  these  establishments,  arc  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  domestic  industry,  is  a 
clear  gain  to  the  United  States.” — 1‘itkin,  in  1835.  (.See  tab  dar  statements  for 
1840.) 

Suit  manufacture  if  the  I'nitnl  States. — The  annual  report  of  the  superinten¬ 
dent  of  salt  springs  and  inspector  of  salt  in  the  county  of  Onondaga,  the  salt  legion 
of  New  York,  for  1S43,  prepared  and  published  in  pursuance  of  the  requirement 
of  a  law  of  the  state,  furnishes  much  valuable  information  touching  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  trade  in  this  important  article  of  consumption  and  commerce,  'faking 
this  report  and  a  variety  of  other  data  as  the  basis,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 
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readers,  in  as  condensed  and  comprehensive  form  as  possible,  some  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  salt  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1840  added  to  the 
quantity  imported  in  that  year,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  14,302,337  bushels, 
which  would  give  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  union  a  proportion  of 
near  seven-eighths  of  a  bushel  of  salt.*  The  following  tablet  exhibits  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  1S39,  in  each  state  and  territory  of  the  l  nited 
States.  It  shows  how  widely  this  mineral,  so  necessary  for  man,  is  diffused 
throughout  the  country. 

Statement  of  the  aggregate  Amount  of  Salt  manufactured  in  the  year  IS39,  iu  each 
State  of  the  United  States. 


NAME  OK  STATE.  Qu.nl.tr  NAME  OF  STATE  |  Qu.nt.er, 


The  amount  of  dutv  on  salt,  imported  in  1840, "and  secured  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  that  vear,  was  917.362  dollars, less  than  four  cents  to  each  inhabi¬ 
tant.  About  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  salt  imported  into  New  York  in  1841,  was 
Turk's  Island. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  from  1832  to  1841,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  also  the  rate  of  duties,  as  follows : — 


I.wroRTs  and  Rate  of  Duties. 


•  Municipal  Gazelle. 


f  Sixth  census  of  the  United  States. 


MANUfACTURES  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  amount  of  foreign  salt  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1S41,  and  the  value  thereof;  also  the  country  from  whence 
exported : — 


Of  the  above  fait  imported  in  1ST  1,  a  portion  was  exported  during  the  fame  y ear.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  shows  how  much,  and  the  value  ;  also,  to  wliat  country  :  — 


During  the  same  year  ( IS-l  1),  the  whole  amount  of  domestic  salt  c\ ported,  was  as  follows  :  — 


The  salt  springs  of  New  York,  and  her  facilities  for  manufacturing  salt  and 
transporting  it  to  market,  are  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These 
springs  are  located  on  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Seneca  and  the  Oneida  lakes,  the  borders  of  which  will  furnish  wood  for  fuel  for 
a  great  number  of  years ;  and  when  this  is  exhausted,  supplies  of  bituminous 
coal  can  be  obtained  at  a  low  rate,  from  the  mines  at  Blossburg,  Pennsylvania,  i  or 
a  market.  New  York  has  the  great  lakes  Ontario,  Eric,  Huron,  and  Michigan, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  the  Erie  and  the  Oswego  canals. 

The  salt  springs  around  the  Onondaga  lake,  were  known  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  who  communicated  their  knowledge  to  the  white  settlers. 
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If  there  are  mines  of  rock  salt,  they  lie  nt  great  depth.  Borings  have  been 
made  at  Onondaga,  at  several  points  ;  in  one  instance,  to  the  depth  of  250  feet, 
without  finding  fossil  salt,  and  without  passing  through  the  saliferous  rock,  much 
of  the  difference  being  in  cemented  gravel,  llut  the  very  important  fact  was 
elicited,  that  the  strength  of  the  brine  increased  with  the  depth  of  the  well.* 

The  salt  springs  next  in  importance  to  those  of  New  York,  in  the  United 
States,  are  those  at  Kcnawha,  Virginia.  According  to  the  last  census,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  salt  manufactured  at  these  salines  is  l,GtX),(XX)  bushels.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Onondaga  springs  in  the  article  of  fuel,  there  being  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  mineral  coal  contiguous  to  the  springs,  the  cost  of  which,  delivered  at 
the  salt  works,  does  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  ton ;  but  their  brine  is  much 
weaker,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  table  taken  from  the  report  of  Ur.  Beck,  for  1S37, 
which  exhibits  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  brines  from  which  salt  is 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,  as  follows: — 

At  Nantucket  .  .  .  .  350  e~.dlo.ij  of  sen-water  goo  a  bushel  of  -alt. 

..  Boon's  Lick  (Missouri)  ....  150  .,  brine 

.,  Couemaugh  (IVimsU.auia)  .  300 

..  Shawucctnwu  ( Illinois)  .  2*0 

„  Jackson  (Ohio)  ...  213 

..  Lockharts  ( M!<si-sippi)  .  ISO  ..  .. 

,.  Shawnoetonn  (2il  saline)  .  123 

..  St.  Catharine's  (.  I  p.  Canada)  120 
.,  Zanesville  (Ohio)  .  .  !)5 

..  Kenawha  (Virginia)  .  .  75  ,,  ,, 

,.  Grand  Itiv-r  'Arkansas)  .  SO 

Illinois  Kive.  ....  SO 

..  Muskingum  (Ohio)  .  .  50  ., 

„  Ouondaga  (New  York)  .  .  41  to  4.5  „  ,. 

Since  the  above  table  was  published,  stronger  brine  has  been  obtained  at  the 
Onondaga  salines.  There  is  an  abundant  supply,  from  thirty  to  thirty-three 
gallons  of  which  yield  a  bushel  of  salt. 

The  strong  brine  springs  near  Abington  are  at  Saltville,  Washington  countv, 
Virginia.  Washington  county  borders  on  East  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 
The  springs  are  located  between  the  Clinch  mountain  and  Blue  Uidgc.  While 
engaged  in  boring  for  these  springs.  LMO,  salt  rock  was  discovered  at  the 
depth  of  220  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  salt  rock  was  pene¬ 
trated  by  boring  1(56  feet  without  being  passed  through.  It  yields  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  chloride  of  sodium.  Specimens  of  the  rock  are  deposited  in  the  State 
Geological  Cabinet,  at  Albany. 

A  correspondent  of  the  superintendent  of  salt  springs,  in  Onondaga,  has 
recently  furnished  an  analysis  of  this  rock,  and  also  of  the  brine  of  the  springs, 
by  Professor  Hayben,  geologist,  &c.,  as  follows,  viz.: — 

•  (.ordo..,  Crt.-r/r.r-./AVic  )V»t,  lMfi. 


MAXI' FACT  CUES  OK  THE  I'M  TK.l)  MA!!>\  •'**;} 

An  ALTS!#  of  Salt  Hock. 


One  pint  of  brine  yielded,  in  saline  matter,  2432.25  grains,  equal  in  a 
gallon  to  19,45,4  grains,  or  2.77  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Kightccn  gallons  of  the 
brine  produce  a  bushel  of  salt  of  fifty  lbs." 

t>omc  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  springs  at  Shawneetown, 
Illinois.  They  now  furnish  brine,  100  gallons  of  which  vield  a  bushel  of  salt. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  a  salt  spring  has  also  been  discovered  in  a  rock, 
boring  G61  feet  deep,  upon  Grand  River,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  about 
forty  miles  from  Lake  Michigan.  A  copper  tube,  of  three  inches  diameter,  was 
inserted  in  the  boring  to  the  depth  of  3(10  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  a 
weaker  vein  of  water  nearer  the  surface.  The  brine  raided  in  this  tube  to  the 
height  of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  flowed  over  at  the 
rate  of  seven  gallons  per  minute.  It  requires  about  seventy  gallons  of  the  brine 
to  yield  a  bushel  of  salt.  The  manufacture  of  salt,  upon  a  small  scale,  has  been 
commenced  at  this  place  by  the  proprietors  of  the  spring,  Messrs.  Lucius, 
I.von,  and  Co. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  at  Onondaga  springs  has  increased  rapidly,  producing, 
from  the  duty  paid  to  the  state,  a  very  large  revenue.  The  following  statement 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  each  year,  from  142(1  to  1S42,  in¬ 
clusive,  and  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state: — 


Previous  to  1S34,  the  rate  of  duty  was  one  shilling  per  bushel,  since  which 
it  has  been  six  cents.  This  charge  accounts  for  the  diminished  revenue  in  1831 
and  1S.35,  upon  the  increased  product. 

By  a  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  inspector 
for  1S3S,  we  perceive  that  the  n<t  revenue  from  salt  duties,  from  ISIS  to  1S24, 
inclusive,  were  as  follows: — 


:.st 


AMERICA. 


dob.  ct«. 

The  whole  amount  of  duties  refunded  in  IS  )'.’  in  conformity  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  allowing  a  draw  hack  of  duty  on  salt 
arriving  at  certain  iioint*  specified  in  the  said  resolution,  is  ...  .  14.553  83 

Total  amount  of  duties  refunded  in  1841  .......  6,075  ST 


Increase  in  amount,  jetid  in  1842.  of  draw  back  of  duties  .  ...  8,477  fit! 

This  last  item  shows  that  an  increased  amount  of  salt  manufactured  at  the 
springs  during  the  past  year,  has  been  disposed  of  at  the  more  distant  markets. 

dob.  ets. 

The  total  amount  of  etjxmditurvj  for  ail  purposes  during  the  year  1841,  are  .  do, 98 4  89 
Total  expenditures  in  1842  .........  42.619  96 


Expenditures  of  1842  less  than  those  of  1S4  l,  by  the  sum  of  .  .  .  .  11,364  93 

Qr.vsTvrv  and  quality  of  Salt  inspected  in  each  Village,  during  1812  : — 

In  the  village  of  Salina - Coarse  salt.  1288  bushels,  twentv-two  llw. ;  tine  salt,  S45.022 

bushels,  two  ltvs. ;  dairy  salt,  3961  bushels,  forty-two  lbs.  Aggregate  — 850,272  bushels, 
ton  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Syracuse. — Coarse  salt.  149.724  bushels,  eighteen  ibs. ;  fine  salt,' 
48(5.439  bushels,  thirty-four  lbs.;  dairy  salt.  1^,828  bushels,  twenty-two  lhs.  Aggregate — 
(id  1,992  bushels,  eighteen  lbs. 

In  the  village  of  Gcddes. — Coarse  salt.  12,009  bushels,  forty-six  lhs. :  fine  salt,  154,532 
bushels,  eighteen  lbs.  ;  dairy  salt,  2433  bushels,  two  lbs.  Aggregate — 168,975  bushels. 

In  the  village  of  Liveqxxd. — Fine  salt,  615.194  bushels,  forty-six  lbs.  ;  dairy  salt. 
2468  bushels,  ten  lbs.  Aggregate — 617,663  bushels. 


Taulk  showing  the  Number  and  Extent  of  the  Manufactories  employed  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Coarse  aud  Fine  Salt,  in  the  town  of  Salina,  the  1st  of  January,  1S42. 


ItUCK  S. 


SUp*T’y“i  r"‘  !  unions  in  IsitW-. 


Taulk  showing  the  Superficial  Feet  of  Vats  occupied,  and  also  the  Amount  of  Coarse 
Suit  manufactured  bv  the  Coarse  >alt  Companies,  during  the  Year  1S42. 


IVC  OP  COOPAM 


.Onondaga  Salt  Company,  Syracuse . 

;  Henry  Gifford  and  Co..  Srr*oi»« . 

.S.  C.  Brewater,  Ovddn . . 

Tarmalee  and  Allen,  Geddr* . 

New  Yoik  Salt  Cocopaoy,  Salma . 

Syracua*  Steam  Salt  Company,  S)mcu»«  .. 


MANl  FACrt  ltFS  OF  FUK  I'MIKO  SlAir-U 


Taulk  showing  the  Amount  of  Salt  inspected  in  Salimi  anmuvllv  from  l"2t>  to  l1'!  1.  I>.>tli 
inclusive,  and  the  Annual  Increase  of  the  same. 


The  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States  is  about  1  l,00<),i>0'i 
bushels.  In  the  year  18-1 1,  there  wore  (>,179,171  bushels  of  salt  imported  into 
the  United  States,  of  which  1,522,333  bushels  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New 
York;  and  during  eleven  months  of  1842,  ending  30th  of  November  last. 
1,G61,195  bushels  of  foreign  salt  were  entered  at  the  same  port. 

The  whole  quantity  of  domestic  salt  exported  in  1811  was  only  215.08  1 
bushels,  of  which  quantity  213,527  bushels  were  sent  to  the  British  colonies  ot 
Canada,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  tifty-six  lbs.: 
and,  in  the  year  1812,  American  salt  entering  the  Canada  ports  paid  a  duty  of 
twelve  cents  per  bushel. 


Prices  and  Duty  ou  Salt,  from  1795  to  1843,  inclusive,  per  Bushel. 


*  From  iSilU)  1 1*43,  the  duty  «ra«  d«xlioing  under  the  oprrab4a  q(  the  Cmupromt**  Act.  The  amount  >(  <!'«'> 
mu*t  depend  upon  the  pnee.  The  above  u  only  an  estimate  of  thr  dut>.  though  pmhibfj  not  (*r  fiom  the 


Various  other  manufactures  have  been  established,  and  are  now  being 
established  in  this  country  :  among  these,  we  may  enumerate  looking-glasses, 
the  printing  and  binding  of  hooks,  umbrellas,  brushes  of.  all  kinds,  brass  nails 
stockings,  gloves,  wafers,  webbing,  lace  and  fringes,  mathematical  and  music:-’ 
instruments,  silk,  whips,  pocki  t-books,  ready-made  clothing,  earthenware.  oil. 
powder,  beer,  ale  and  porter,  wire,  brick,  types,  glue,  clocks,  printing-prows, 
lamps,  spectacles,  coffee-mills,  suspenders,  wool  and  cotton  cards,  oil  cloths, 


AMKIUCA. 


jsr, 

bellows,  printers'  ink,  India  rubber,  and  many  others,  which  have  not  come  to 
our  notice. 

Manufactures  of  the  South  nmi  lies/. — '•  It  is  probable  that  if  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  is  found  .sufficiently  profitable  for  a  series  of  years  in  this  country, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  will,  in  no  long  time,  be  the  chief  seat 
of  American  manufactures.  Already  labour  and  capital,  to  a  large  amount,  are 
employed  in  manufactures  of  various  sorts  in  the  west.  In  western  Pennsylvania, 
the  upper  part  of  western  Virginia,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ohio,  manufactories 
of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  paper,  wooden  and  stone  ware,  Ike.,  Ike.,  abound.” 

The  Greensborough  Patriot  gives  an  account  of  eight  manufactories,  one,  the 
Mount  llccla,  in  that  town,  and  the  others  in  the  neighbourhood;  viz.,  the  High 
Falls  and  Alamance  factories,  in  Orange  ;  the  Cedar  Falls  and  Franklinsvdle 
factories,  in  Randolph;  the  Lexington,  in  DavL’:,on ;  the  Salem,  in  Stokes  ;  and 
the  Leaksvillc,  in  Rockingham.  That  called  Mount  llccla  was  among  the  first 
put  in  operation  in  the  southern  country.  The  Lexington  and  Salem  factories 
arc  worked  by  steam.  The  products  of  these  mills,  besides  supplying  an 
extensive  country  demand,  are  sent  off  in  immense  quantities  to  the  northern 
and  western  markets. 

In  Fayetteville  and  the  immediate  vicinity,  the  Observer  enumerates  six 
factories;  viz.,  Mnilett’s,  Cross  Creek,  Plurnix,  Rockfish,  Beaver  Creek,  and 
Little  River. 

Besides  these,  there  are,  in  other  parts  of  th V  state,  one  at  Salisbury;  one  at 
Rockingham  ;  one  at  Lincolnton  ;  one  at  Rocky  Mount,  Edgecombe  ;  one  at  Cane 
Creek,  Chathnm  ;  one  at  Concord,  Cabarrus  ;  one  at  Milton  ;  one  at  Mocksville ; 
one  at  Miliedgevillo,  Montgomery  county  ;  one  in  Surrey  county  ;  and  one  other 
in  Orange  county;  making  twenty-five  in  all. 

The  capital  invested  in  the  twenty-five  is  estimated,  by  the  Observer,  at  about 
1.030, (XX)  dollars;  the  number  of  spindles  about  30,000;  persons  employed 
from  1‘JOO  to  1500,  and  number  of  bales  of  cotton  consumed  at  not  less  than 
i:.-0(K), 

The  foregoing  statements  arc  all  prepared  from  the  official  returns  to  Con¬ 
gress;  from  Pitkin's  statistics;  from  the  reports  of  commerce;  from  Mr. 
Elisworthbx  reports  for  1840,  1  S-t  1 ,  1S42,  1843,  and  IS  14  ;  and  from  statistical 
articles  in  Ffuut’s Merchants’  Magazine. 


ii'iisiiis'iissiisi 


MANUKACTUKKS  OF  TIIK  IMTKD  S  1'A  I  KS. 


The  capital  employed  in  agriculture  is  not  given;  nor  is  it  in  some  other  branches.  The 
>le  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  incomplete,  and  as  only  an  approximation  to  the  true 
outit  of  active  capital  employed. 


lve  of  Cottons,  Woollens,  Silks,  Linens,  and  Manufactures  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Iron,  and 
Steel,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  ISA-4. 


xt'E  of  Earthem,  Stone,  and  China  ware,  Specie  and  Iiullion,  Wines,  Spirits,  Molasses, 
and  Teas,  Imported  into  the  United  States  unuuallv,  from  1821  to  181-1. 


MANTKACITHKS  UK  Tllh  UMIT.lJ  M  A  IKS. 


Value  of  Manufactures  of  the  t'nitevl  States,  Iv\]>oitcd  during  the  Years,  ending  the  .'iOth  of 
September.  IN  1 1  and  1842  ;  and  tin-  Nine  Mouths,  ending-  tin*  ,'iOth  of  June,  Is  1,1. 

NAUKOPAUTICI.es.  i  loll  ISU  loll  NAME  UP  ARIICI.I  S.  I-l|  |ou  i«ti 


One  principal  cause  of  the  growth  of  American  Manufactures,  is  the  ililliculty 


which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  experience  in  paying  for  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom;  arising  from  our  non-admission  of  American  corn,  ex¬ 
cept  at  exorbitant  duties,  unless  during  periods  of  extreme  scarcity  in  Kngland. 
The  Americans  are  now  exulting  over  the  fallacy  of  British  legislation,  in  regard 
to  corn  and  food,  and  they  extol  the  increase  of  their  own  manufactures. 

In  the  Netc  York  Repress,  April,  1843,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  manufactures  in  America; — 

••  The  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  i>  extending  itself  fa-tcr  than 
at  any  period  since  we  have  begun  to  manufacture  for  ourselves.  From  Maine  to  the  extreme 
west  and  south-west,  every  spindle  and  loom  i>  at  work— many  of  the  mills  with  orders  lor  (lieu 
works  for  months  a-hcad.  Water  is  no  longer  the  sole  motive  power  of  fhetorhs.  and,  in  the 
most  favoured  localities  at  the  east,  for  manufactories  this  power  ha-  long  been  exhausted,  and  the 
never-failing  power  of  steam  has  been  resorted  to.  In  Newbnryport  and  Hoston.  factories  of  this 
class  are  now  in  course  of.eroction,  and  even  Lowell  has  now  more  factories  building  which  are  to 
he  propelled  by  steam  than  by  water.  At  no  time  have  there  been  more  new  mill*  building.  01 
the  old  ones  more  active  than  at  present ;  four  new  mills,  of  the  largest  size,  are  to  be  erected  lids 
summer,  and  large  additions  made  to  the  old  ones— in  all,  not  less  than  ‘J.i.lXH)  looms.  At  the 
new  4  city  of  looms,'  ou  the  Merrimack,  at  Haverhill,  active  preparations  are  making  to  commence 
their  dam.  which,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  water-power  tliat  will  not  lie  exhausted  in  half  a 
century  of  prosperous  manufacturing.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  there  is  the  same  tendency 
to  invest  capital  in  manufacturing ;  cotton  mills  are  the  favoured  stocks,  but  other  articles  are  not 
forgotten  or  neglected.  Iti  Maine,  charters  have  been  granted  for  thirteen  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  and  two  iron  factories  ;  the  old  companies  have  also  added  largely  to  their  capital  stocks ; 
and  at  no  time  has  Maine  been  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  manufacturing  as  at  present.  At  Buffalo, 
there  has  been  a  large  mill  started,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  At  St.  Ixmis,  and  numerous 
other  points  in  the  west,  in  Mississippi  ami  Georgia,  new  mills  are  erecting.  At  Baltimore  and 
Georgetown,  several  Hour  mill-  liave  been  altered  fo  cotton  nulls;  ami  all  through  the  country 
there  is  seen  a  general  wish  to  make  investments  in  this  way." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


1XTF.UXAI.  NAVIGATION  OK  THK  I'NITKI)  STATES. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  so  extensively  favoured  by  nature  with  the 
facilities  and  power  of  internal  intercourse,  as  the  vast  empire  comprised  within 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  rivers  which  descend  into  the  Atlantic, — even 
those  of  the  New  England  States,  although  their  navigable  courses  from  the 
mountains  to  the  sea  be  comparatively  limited,  are  all  important  as  channels  for 
the  transport  of  commodities.  The  state  of  Maine  has,  by  its  inlets  and  rivers, 
abundant  water  communication,  and  requires  but  little  aid  from  artificial  con¬ 
struction.  Where  most  wanted,  canals  and  railroads  have  been  opened  or 
projected  (for  which,  and  the  rivers  of  the  state,  sec  Maine).  New  Hampshire 
has  several  rivers,  the  navigation  of  which,  where  interrupted,  has,  in  several 
parts,  been  improved  by  artificial  means.  Vermont  has  Lake  Champlain,  and 
numerous  navigable  streams.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island(  and  Connecticut, 
have  extended  the  means  of  internal  transport  by  canals  and  railroads,  which 
communicate  between  the  principal  seaport  towns  and  the  navigable  termination 
of  inland  rivers.  Railroads  open  a  rapid  intercourse  direct  from  the  Atlantic,  at 
Boston,  to  the  Hudson,  at  Albany.  The  Hudson,  that  gTeat  artery  of  trade  and 
intercourse  within  the  state  of  New  York,  opens  extensive  and  convenient 
channels  of  transport  to  and  from  the  interior, — to  and  from  Lakes  Champlain, 
Ontario,  and  Eric,  with  which  the  Hudson  is  in  comrpunication,  by  canals  and 
railways;  and,  by  ail  these,  an  internal  navigation  is  opened  from  the  Atlantic  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  waters  and  regions  of  the  far  west.  Railroads  and 
canals  traverse  the  Jerseys,  to  Delaware  bay  and  river.  The  Susquehanna, — 
the  Ohio, — that  great  inlet,  Chesapeake  bay, — the  Potomac,,  and  numcr  -thcr 
streams,  and  canals,  and  railroads,  extend  navigation  and  the  meano  of  inter¬ 
course  over  the  greater  part  of  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia.  When 
the  projected  and  unfinished  canals  and  railways  are  completed,  the  means 
of  internal  transport  will  he  extended  to  all  important  points  of  these  states. 

The  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida,  are  nearly  all 
on  a  scale  of  minor  extent,  or  rather  depth  but  they  are  important  in  affording 
facilities,  improved  by  the  railways  and  canals  which  have  been  constructed,  in 
bringing  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  market.  Alabama  has  several  navigable, 
but  not  deep,  rivers. 

The  magnificent  regions  of  the  west  are  traversed  by  the  great  navigah'e 
waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  the  numerous  rivers  which  llow 
into  them  from  the  cast,  north,  and  west.  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior 
complete  this  vast  extent  of  internal  navigation. 


Internal  navigation  ok  the  hnited  stai  ks. 
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Wc  have,  iu  the  first  part  of  this  work,  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  great 
lakes ;  and,  in  our  special  account  of  each  state  (which  see),  we  have  described 
the  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers  of  each.  The  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  some  of 
their  great  branches,  require  some  further  description. 

The  Mississippi,  or  Misst-Sepe,  in  the  Algonquin  Indian  language,  which 
prevails  in  its  upper  parts,  means  Great  river.  Its  source,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
plorations  of  Schoolcraft,  July  13th,  1832,  is  Itasca  Lake,  47  deg.  10  min.  north 
latitude,  and  95  deg.  54  min.  west  longitude,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1350  feet, 
and  at  a  distance  of  31G0  miles,  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Itasca  Lake  is 
romantically  situated  among  hills  clothed  with  pines.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is 
only  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 
This  first  stream  of  the  Great  River  is  little  more  than  a  mere  brook, 
flowing  north  and  north-easterly  to  Lake  Cass,  about  1S4  miles,  from  thence 
it  winds,  generally  in  a  south-east,  south-south-westerly,  and  south-south- 
easterly.  direction,  frequently  over  rapids,  to  the  Big  Falls,  and  thence 
about  sixty  miles  further  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Vessels  do  not  ascend 
the  river  over  these  falls ;  and  they  pass  below,  over  several  rapids,  even 
as  low  down  as  Riviere  des  Moines.  ■  The  country  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  we  have  described,  as  well  as  the  principal  tributaries  which  fall  into 
the  Mississippi,  above,  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  below  and  west  of  those 
falls,  in  our  separate  account  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  Western  Territory. 
Most  of  those  tributaries,  although  interrupted  by  some  falls,  and  several 
rapids,  afford,  by  boats  and  canoes,  extensive  and  convenient  means  of  inland 
transport. 

The  Mississippi,  with  its  great  and  lesser  tributaries,  drain  all  the  regions 
which  extend  from  the  Alleghany  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  lands  drained  by  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  described  the  Mississippi  more  intelligibly,  and  at  greater 
length,  than  any  other  traveller.  He  had  followed  its  stream,  from  its  mouths, 
or  delta,  to  its  source.  No  other  traveller  had  done  so  before  him.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  other  one  traveller  has  followed  his  example.  We  have 
also  examined  the  local  descriptions  of  other  authorities.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  greatest  rivers  in  North  and  South  America  should  have  been  first  disco¬ 
vered,  not  upwards  from  their  confluence  with  the  sea,  but  downwards  from  one 
of  their  upper  or  main. branches.  The  Amazon  was  first  navigated,  down  to 
the  Atlantic,  by  an  European,  Orellana,  in  a  frail  craft  built  near  the  foot  of  the 
Andes.  In  this  vessel  he  floated  down  the  Naco,  an  upper  tributary,  to  the 
main  stream  of  the  Amazon,  and  thence,  without  compass,  and  through  unknown 
regions,  to  the  ocean. 

The  Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1(172,  by  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette, 
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who,  with  his  followers,  hy  ascending  the  Fox  river,  from  Lake  Champlain  in 
canoes,  carried  the  latter  and  their  stores,  over  the  Portage,  a  few  miles,  to  the 
Wisconsin,  descended  that  stream  until  they  reached  the  Mississippi,  in  about 
latitude  42  deg.  50  min.  north.  They  iloated  down  with  its  current  until  they 
passed  the  confluence  of  the  Missouri,  and  reached  some  villages  of  Illinois,  who 
received  them  hospitably.  They  proceeded  downwards,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
Arkansas  ;  from  which  point  they  returned  afterwards  to  Canada.  In  1G82,  the 
intrepid  La  Salle  sailed  down  the  Mississippi  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft,  describing  the  physical  character  of  the  Mississippi,  dis- 
tiibutes  it  into  natural  divisions,  as  indicated  by  the  permanent  differences  in 
the  colour  of  its  waters, — the  geological  character  of  its  bed  and  banks, — its 
forest  trees  and  other  vegetable  productions, — its  velocity, — the  difficulties  it 
opposes  to  navigation, — and  other  natural  appearances  and  eircumstni.ccs. 

He  traces  it  from  its  origin  in  a  region  of  lakes,  which  are  spread  over  table¬ 
lands,  the  waters  of  which  flow  north  into  Hudson’s  Bay,  south  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  cast  into  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  He  follows 
the  course  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  Pakagama,  a  distance  of  230  miles 
“  through  a  low  prairie,  covered  with  wild  rice,  rushes,  sword  grass,  and  other 
aquatic  plants.  During  this  distance,  it  is  extremely  devious  as  to  course  and 
width,  sometimes  expanding  into  small  lakes,  at  others,  narrowing  into  a 
channel  of  about  eighty  feet.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  wide  on  its  exit  from  lied 
Cedar  or  Cassina  Lake,  with  an  average  depth  of  two  feet;  but  from  the  junction 
of  the  Leech  Lake  fork,  increases  to  100  feet  in  width,  with  a  corresponding 
increase  of  depth.  Its  current,  during  this  distance,  is  still  and  gentle;  and  its 
mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  with  a  descent  of 
three  inches  ]>er  mile.”  Water-fowl  and  amphibious  quadrupeds  are  met  with 
in  great  numbers  within  this  region. 

Rocky  strata  and  a  wooded  island  appear  at  the  Falls  of  Pakagama,  where 
the  river  descends  by  an  abrupt  cataract,  twenty  feet:  front  which  point  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  distance  of  about  GS5  miles,  it  exhibits  its  second  charac¬ 
teristic  division.  The  prairie  disappears  above  the  Cataract  of  Pakagama.  Groves 
of  elm,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  ash,  then  rise,  and  extend  back  from  the  batiks  of 
the  river, — overshadowing  and  adorning  its  clear  and  majestic  waters.  The 
black  walnut  first  appears  below  Sandy  Lake  river,  and  the  sycamore  below  the 
River  dc  Corbeau.  The  Mississippi,  in  its  many  windings  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  is  picturesquely  adorned  with  innumerable,  richly  wooded,  islands. 
Of  its  tributaries,  the  largest  in  this  distance  is  the  De  Corbeau,  flowing  from  the 
south-west.  The  Pine,  Elk,  Sac,  and  Crow  rivers,  also  flow  into  it  from 
the  west,  and  the  St.  Francis  and  Rum  River  from  the  cast.  The  mcanderings 
of  the  Mississippi  below  the  Cataract  of  Pakagama  arc  irregular,  but  neither 
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so  short  nor  so  abrupt  ns  above.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  mean  width  of 
the  stream  at  300  feet  until  the  junction  of  the  De  Corbcau,  and  below  that  nt 
250  yards. 

"  Its  navigation,’'  lie  olworvi*?,  “is  impeded,  aareenblv  to  a  memorandum  which  I  have  kept, 
hv  thirty-live  rapids,  nineteeti  ripples,  and  two  minor  falls,  ended  the  I.ittlenml  the  Hie  Tails,  in 
all  of  which  the  river  has  an  aggregate  descent  of  g-g <  feet  in  I  l.lilt)  yards,  or  about  eight  miles. 
The  mean  fall  of  the  current,  exclusive  of  the  rapids,  may  bo  computed  at  six  inches  per  mile,  and 
its  velocity  nt  three  miles  per  hour.  In  the  course  of  this  distance  it  receives  several  small  turbid 
streams, and  acquires  a  brownish  hue,  hut  -till  preserves  its  transparency,  and  is  palatable  drink- 
water.  A  few  miles  above  the  river  Corbcau.  on  the  east  side,  we  observe  the  first  dry  prairies,  or 
natural  meadows,  and  they  continue  to  the  Tails  of  St  Anthony.  These  prairies  arc  the  great 
resort  of  the  buiralo,  elk,  and  deer,  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  whore  the 
hutfalo  is  now  to  be  found  Granite  rocks  appear  at  several  of  the  rapids,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  ill 
bods  ;  and,  in  same  places,  attain  an  elevation  of  100  or  g(>0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  but 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  alluvial. 

“  At  the  Tails  of  St.  Anthony  .'the  river  lias  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  forty  feet,  and.  from  this 
to  it?  junction  with  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  fi-43  miles,  it  is  bounded  by  limestone  blurts,  which 
attain  various  elevations,  from  100  to  -100  feet,  and  present  a  succession  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesque  views.  This  forms  the  third  characteristic  change  of  the  Mississippi,  The  river 
prairies  cease,  and  the  rocky  blurts  commence  precisely  at  the  Tails  of  St.  Anthony.  Nine  miles 
below,  it  receives  the  St.  I’etcr's  front  the  west,  and  is  successively  swelled  oti  that  >ide  by  the 
Ocano,  Iowa.  Turkov,  Des  Moines,  and  Salt  rivers  ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  the  St.  Croix,  Chippcvvay. 
Block,  Wisconsin,  ltock,  and  Illinois.  One  hundred  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the 
river  expands  into  a  lake,  called  Pepin,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  lour  in  width.  It  is, 
on  issuing  from  this  lake,  that  the  river  first  exhibits,  in  a  striking  'manner,  those  extensive  and 
moving  sand-bars,  innumerable  islands  and  cltanncls,  and  drifts  and  snags,-  which  continue  to  chr- 
racterise  it  to  the  ocean.  Its  bends  from  tiiis  point  onwards  are  larger,  and  its  course  more  direct . 
and. although  its  waters  are  adulterated  by  several  dark  coloured  and  turbid  streams,  it  may  still 
he  considered  transparent.  The  principal  impediments  to  navigation  in  this  distance  are  the 
Des  Moines,  and  Hock  river  rapids.  Tito  latter  extends  six  miles,  and  opposes  an  efl'ectuul  barrier 
to  steamboat  navigation,  although  kcclboats  and  barges  of  the  largest  classes  may  ascend.  This 
rapid  is  390  miles  above  St.  Louis." 

The  crystalline  transparency  of  the  Mississippi  gradually  disappears,  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Missouri.  Had  not  the  Mississippi  been  the  first  discovered 
and  explored,  the  Missouri  would  have,  as  the  main  stream,  given  its  name  to 
the  Great  River,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  waters  of  the  Missouri  are 
turbid,  and  of  a  gray  colour;  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  that  “during  its 
floods,  which  happen  twice  a  year,  it  communicates,  almost  instantaneously,  to 
the  combined  stream,  its  predominating  qualities;  but,  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer  season,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  stage  of  water,  the  streams  do  not  fully 
incorporate  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  hut  preserve  opposite  sides  of  the  river; 
and  I  have  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  town  of  Herculaneum,  forty-eight 
miles  below  the  junction.  The  water  in  this  part  of  the  river  cannot  he  drank 
until  it  has  been  set  aside  to  allow  the  mud  to  settle.”  The  appearance  of  the 
Mississippi,  after  the  foul  waters  of  the  Missouri  acquire  the  mastery,  has  a  sooty, 
dark,  and  mysterious  character,  and  the  dismal  scenery  of  its  low  muddy  banks; 
and  its  dreaded  snags,  sawyers,  sand-bars,  and  its  numerous  fixed,  shifting,  and 
unseen  dangers,  renders  its  navigation  neither  agreeable  nor  safe.  Below  the 
Missouri,  its  great  importance  must  he  considered  in  regard  to  its  commerce,  and 
the  vast  resources  of  the  countries  through  which  its  tributaries  flow.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
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Schoolcraft  at  1220  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  it  receives  from  the  west  the 
Marcmac,  St.  Francis,  White,  Arkansas,  and  Red  rivers;  and,  from  the  cast,  the 
Kaskaskia,  Great  Muddy,  Ohio,  Wolf,  and  Yazoo.  This  part  of  the  river  is 
particularly  characterised  by  snags  and  sawyers,  falling-in  banks,  islands,  sand-bars, 
and  mud-banks;  the  channel  of  which  is  shifted  by  every  succeeding  llood.  The 
velocity  of  its  stream  was  formerly  considered  so  strong,  that  it  could  not  be  navi¬ 
gated  by  sailing  vessels.  This  belief  was  unfounded,  although  a  strong  wind  is  re¬ 
quired  to  ascend  the  river ;  and  it  is  navigated  by  ocean  sailing  ships  of  from  400  to 
800  tons’  burden,  from  the  Balize  to  NcwOrlcans,  a  distance  of  105  miles,  and  could 
be  ascended  higher,  but  the  navigation  above  New  Orleans  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  steamboats.  The  breadth  of  the  river  opposite  St.  Louis  is  about  a  mile.  It  is 
somewhat  less  at  New  Orleans,  and  still  less  at  its  principal  mouth.  A  bar  at  its 
deepest  entrance  prevents  ships  drawing  more  than  eighteen  feet  water  from  en¬ 
tering.  Wild  rice  is  not  found  on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  south  of  the  forty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude;  nor  the  Indian  reed,  or  cane,  north  of  the  thirty- 
eighth.  These  two  productions  characterise  the  extremes  of  this  river.  It  has  been 
observed  by  MacK.enzie,  that  the  former  is  hardly  known,  or  at  least  docs  not  come 
to  maturity,  north  of  the  fiftieth  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  alligator  is  first  seen 
below  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas.  'Hie  paroquet  is  found  as  far  north 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois,  and  flocks  of  paroquets  have  occasionally  been  seen 
as  high  as  Chicago. 

Sailing  ships  seldom  ascend  the  Mississippi  higher  than  Natchez.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  steamboats  of  the  largest  size  as  far  as  the  Ohio.  (See  number  and 
size  of  steamboats  upon  the  Mississippi  hereafter.)  The  passage  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  New  Orleans  and  back  has  been  made  in  nineteen  days.  From  New 
Orleans  to  Louisville  the  shortest  passage  has  been  eight  days  and  two  hours : 
the  distance  being  1G50  miles,  against  the  current.  The  steamboats  have 
generally  high-pressure  power,  and  many  fatal  explosions  have  happened  upon 
these  waters.  The  first  steam-vessel  for  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  built 
in  1 S 1 0. . 

The  following  description  of  a  flood  on  the  Mississippi,  is  from  the  pen  of 
the  celebrated  naturalist,  Audubon  : — 

•*  There  the  overflow. is  astonishing ;  for  no  sooner  lias  the  water  reached  the  upper  part  of  the 
bants,  than  it  rushes  out  and  overspreads  the  whole  of  the  neighbouring  swamps,  presenting  an 
ocean  overgrown  with  stupendous  forest  trees.  So  sudden  is  the  calamity,  that  every  individual, 
whether  man  or  beast,  lias  to  exert  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  enable  him  to  escape  from  the  dreaded 
element.  The  Indian  quickly  removes  to  the  hills  of  the  interior,  the  cattle  and  game  swim  to  the 
different  stripes  of  land  that  remain  uncovered  in  the  midst  of  the  flood,  or  attempt  to  force  their 
way  through  the  waters  until  they  perish  from  fatigue.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river  the  inha¬ 
bitants  luive  rafts  ready  made,  on  which  they  remove  themselves,  their  cattle,  and  their  provisions, 
and  which  they  then  fasten  with  ropes  or  grape  vines  to  the  larger  trees,  while  they  contemplate 
the  melancholy  spectacle  presented  by  the  current,  as  it  carries  off  their  houses  and  wood-yards 
pi-ce  by  piece.  Some  who  liave  nothing  to  lose,  and  arc  usually  known  by  the  name  of  iquattm, 
take  this  opportunity  of  traversing  tjic  woods  in  canoes,  for  the  purpose  of  procurinj;  game,  and 
particularly  the  skins  of  animals,  such  as  the  deer  and  bear,  w  hich  may  be  converted  into  money. 
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They  resort  to  the  low  ridges  surrounded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy  thousands  of  deer  merely  fur 
their  skins,  leaving  the  flesli  to  putrefy. 

“  The  river  itself,  rolling  its  swollen  waters  along,  presents  a  speetacle  of  the  most  imposing 
nature.  Although  no  large  vessel,  unless  propelled  by  steam,  can  now  make  its  way  against  tin- 
current,  it  is  seen  covered  by  boats  laden  with  produce,  which,  running  out  from  all  the  smaller 
streams,  float  silently  towards  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their  owners,  meanwhile,  not  very  well 
assured  of  finding  a  landing-place  even  there.  The  water  is  covered  with  yellow  foam  and 
pumice,  the  latter  having  floated  from  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  nortli-wcst.  The  eddies  arc 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Here  and  there  tracts  of  forests  are  observed  undermined, 
the  trees  gradually  giving  way,  and  falling  into  the  stream.  Cattle,  horses,  hears,  and  deer,  are 
seen  at  times  attempting  to  swim  across  the  impetuous  mass  of  foaming  and  boiling  water;  whilst 
here  and  there  a  vulture  or  an  eagle  is  observed  perched  on  a  bloated  carcass,  tearing  it  up  in 
pieces,  as  regardless  of  the  flood  os  on  former  occasions  it  would  have  been  of  the  numerous 
integers  and  jtlanters  with  which  the  surface  of  the  river  is  covered  when  the  water  is  low.  Even 
the  steamer  is  frequently  distressed.  The  numberless  trees  and  logs  tliat  float  along,  break  its 
paddles  and  retard  its  progress.  Resides  it  is  on  such  occasions  difficult  to  procure  fuel  to  main¬ 
tain  its  tires;  and  it  is  not  only  at  very  distant  intervals  that  a  wood-yard  can  be  found  which  the 
water  has  not  carried  off. 

••  Following  the  river  in  your  canoe,  you  reach  those  parts  of  the  shores  that  are  protected 
against  the  overflowing  of  the  wnters,  and  are  called  Ucecs  There  you  tind  the  whole  population 
of  the  district  at  work,  repairing  and  augmenting  those  artificial  barriers  which  are  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fields.  Every  person  appears  to  dread  the  opening  of  a  rrerusse,  bv  which 
the  waters  may  rush  into  his  fields.  In  spite  of  all  exertions,  however,  the  crevasse  opens,  and 
water  bursts  impetuously  over  the  plantations,  and  lays  waste  the  crops  which  so  lately  were 
blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  spring.  It  opens  up  a  new  channel,  which,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  carry  its  waters  even  to  the  Mexican  gulf. 

••  But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great  flood  gradually  subsiding,  and  again  see  the 
mighty  changes  which  it  1ms  effected.  The  waters  hare  now  been  carried  into  the  distant  ocean. 
The  earth  is  everywhere  covered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam,  which,  in  drying,  splits 
into  deep  and  narrow  chasms,  presenting  a  reticulated  appearance,  and  from  which,  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  disagreeable,  and  at  times  noxious,  exlialations  arise,  and  fill  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  as  with  a  dense  fog.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  almost 
everywhere  been  broken  down  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Large  streams  are  now  found  to 
exist,  where  none  were  formerly  to  be  seen,  having  forced  their  way  in  direct  lines  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bends.  These  are.  by  the  navigator,  called  short  cuts.  Some  of  them  liavc 
proved  large  enough  to  produce  a  change  in  the  uavigatiou  of  the  Mississippi.  If  I  mistake  not, 
one  of  these,  known  by  the  name  of  Grand  Cutoff,  and  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  has  diverted 
the  river  from  its  nntural  course,  and  lias  shortened  it  by  fifty  miles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
islands  present  a  bulwark  consisting  of  an  enormous  mass  of  floated  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
lodged  there.  Large  sand-banks  nave  been  completely  removed  by  the  impetuous  whirls  of  the 
waters,  and  have  been  deposited  in  other  places.  Some  appear  quite  hew  to  the  eye  of  the 
navigator,  who  Ims  to  mark  their  situation  and  bearings  in  bis  log-book.  The  trees  on  the 
margins  of  the  banks  liave  in  many  parts  given  way.  They  arc  seen  bending  over  the  stream, 
like  the  grounded  arms  of  an  overwhelmed  army  of  giants.  Everywhere  arc  heard  :'ic  lamen¬ 
tations  of  the  farmer  and  planter,  whilst  their  servants  and  themselves  arc  busily  employed 
in  repairing  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  floods.  At  one  rreratse  an  old  ship  or  two,  dis¬ 
mantled  for  tile  purpose,  are  sunk,  to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  by  the  still  rushing  waters, 
while  new  entth  is  brought  to  All  up  the  cliasms.  The  squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  rifle,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  morass,  in  search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive  the  survivors  home,  and 
save  the  skins  of  the  drowned.  New  fences  have  everywhere  to  he  formed;  even  new  houses  must 
be  erected,  to  save  which  from  a  like  disaster,  the  settler  places  them  on  an  elevated  platform, 
supported  by  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  lands  must  be  ploughed  nnew;  nnd  if  the 
season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  may  yet  be  raised.  But  the  rich  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  planter  are  blasted.  The  traveller  is  impeded  in  fits  journey,  the  creeks  and  smaller 
streams  having  broken  up  their  banks  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  size.  A  hank  of  sand 
which  seems  firm  and  secure,  suddenly  gives  way  beneath  the  traveller’s  horse,  and  the  next 
moment  the  animal  has  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  either  to  the  chest  in  front,  or  over  the  crupper 
behind,  leaving  its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  he  envied. 

"  Unlike  the  mountain  torrents  and  small  rivers  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Mississippi 
rises  but  slowly  during  these  floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  increase  at  the  rate  ofnlmut  an 
inch  in  the  day.  When  at  its  height,  it  undergoes  little  fluctuation  for  some  days,  and  after  this 
subsides  as  slowly  as  it  rose.  The  usual  duration  of  a  flood  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  although, 
on  some  occasions,  it  is.  protracted  to  two  months. 

••  Every  one  knows  how  largely  the  idea  of  floods  and  cataclysms  enter  into  the  speculations  of 
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the  geologist.  If  the  streamlets  of  the  European  continent  aflonl  illustrations  of  the  formation 
of  strata,  how  much  more  must  the  Mississippi,  with  its  ever-shifting  sandbanks,  its  crumbling 
shores.  Its  enormous  masses  of  drift-timber,  the  source  of  future  bods  of  coal,  its  extensive  and 
varied  alluvial  deposits,  and  its  mighty  mass  of  waters  rolling  sullenly  along,  like  the  flood  of 

Before  discussing  any  of  the  navigable  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  we  may 
proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the,  in  reality,  main  stream. 

The  Missouri  has  its  origin,  ns  well  as  some  of  its  branches,  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  the  chef  source  is  said  to  rise  at  about  a  mile  distant 
from  that  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia.  The" most  authentic  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  yet  had,  of  the  sources  of  this  mighty  river,  is  from  its  first  dis¬ 
coverers,  Lewis  and  Clarke.  Those  travellers  consider  that  the  Missouri  seems 
to  he,  in  its  early  course,  formed  hv  three  considerable  branches,  which  unite  not 
far  from  the  base  of  the  principal  ranges  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  To  the 
northern  they  gave  the  name  of  Jefferson,  to  the  middle  Gallatin,  and  to  the 
southern  Maddison.  All  these  streams  tlow  with  great  velocity;  their  beds  are 
formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and  their  waters  arc  tiansparent.  One  hun¬ 
dred  miles  above  the  forks  of  the  Missouri,  arc  the  forks  of  Jefferson  river;  two 
subordinate  branches  of  which  arc  called  Wisdom  and  Philanthropy,  one 
coming  from  the  north-west,  and  the  other  from  the  soutlv-cast.  Wisdom  river 
is  fifty  yards  wide,  cold,  rapid,  and  containing  a  third  more  water  than  the  Jeffer¬ 
son;  it  drains  the  waters  of  melting  snows  from  the  mountains,  hut  is  unnavigablc 
on  account  of  its  rapidity.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  further  up  is  the 
extreme  navigable  point  of  the  river,  in  north  latitude  forty-three  degrees  thirty 
minutes  and  forty-three  seconds.  Two  miles  beyond  this  is  a  small  gap  or  nar¬ 
row  entrance,  formed  by  the  high  mountains  which  recede  on  each  side,  at  the 
head  of  an  elevated  valley,  ten  miles  long  and  five  broad,  so  as  to  form  a  spa¬ 
cious  cove  several  miles  in  diameter.  From  the  foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  of 
these  mountains,  which  rises  with  a  gentle  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  issues  the 
remotest  water  of  the  Mississippi.  At  the  source  it  is  said  that  the  temperature 
is  so  high  that,  at  the  end  of  August,  water  standing  in  vessels  exposed  to  the 
night  air  has  been  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

After  the  junction  of  the  three  branches,  the  river  foams  onward,  as  a 
large  mountain  torrent.  It  then  spreads  into  a  broad,  and  comparatively,  tranquil 
stream,  full  of  islands.  Peaks  of  blackish  rock  frown  above  the  river  in  perpen¬ 
dicular  elevations  of  about  a  thousand  feet.  The  mountains  around  which  it 
flows  arc  covered  with  pines,  cedars,  and  furs ;  and  mountain  sheep  are  seen 
bounding  on  their  summits,  where  they  are  apparently  inaccessible.  In  this 
distance  the  mountains  have  an  aspect  of  wild,  sombre  grandeur.  On  the 
meadows  and  along  the  hanks,  the  most  common  wood  is  the  cotton-tree, 
which,  with  the  willow,  forms  almost  the  exclusive  growth  of  the  Upper 
Missouri. 
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About  forty-seven  miles  below  where  the  Missouri  gushes  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  into  its  channel  through  the  upper  plains,  arc  the  Gales  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  In  ascending  the  stream,  it  increases  in  rapidity,  depth,  and 
breadth,  to  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  pass,  where  the  rocks  approach  it  on 
both  sides,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of 
12(H)  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  composed  of  black  granite;  but  above,  the 
whale  are  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  cream  colour.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project 
over  the  river,  and  menace  the  passenger  with  destruction.  For  the  space 
of  fire  miles  and  three  quarters,  the  rocks  rise  to  the  above  degree  of  elevation, 
and  the  river,  350  yards  broad,  seems  to  have  forced,  or  sawn  its  channel  through 
the  solid  rocks,  for  nearly  six  miles  in  length;  incased,  as  it  were,  during  all  this 
distance,  between  two  w  alls  of  about  12(H)  feet  high  During  the  whole  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  the  edges  ;  and.  fur  the  first  three  miles,  there 
is  not  a  spot,  except  for  a  few  yards,  on  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  dill's. 

The  river,  for  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  becomes  almost  a  con¬ 
tinued  cataract.  In  this  distance  its  perpendicular  descent  is  3G2  feet.  The 
first  fall  is  ninety-eight  feet  ;  the  second,  nineteen ;  the  third,  forty-seven  ;  the 
fourth,  twenty-six.  Next  to  the  Niagara,  these  falls  are  the  most  stupendous 
of  any  known  in  the  world.  Tlic  Missouri  continues  to  rush  furiously  onward 
for  a  long  distance  beyond,  but  there  is  not  much  variation  in  its  appearance 
until  its  confluence  with  the  IMatte,  which  river  brings  down  vast  quantities  of 
coarse  sand.  The  Missouri  is  then  studded  with  islands.  The  formation  of. 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  sand,  as  it  has  drifted 
down,  has  adhered  to  some  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  shore,  and  formed  a 
hard  barrier  of  resistance  to  the  mud,  which  fills  up  the  river  to  the  same  height 
with  the  sand-bar  itself.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  consistency,  willows  grow, 
their  roots  imparting  solidity  to  the  whole:  with  further  accumulations,  the 
cotton-wood  tree  next  appears,  till  the  soil  is  gradually  raised  to  a  point  above 
the  highest  freshets.  Thus  stopped  in  its  course,  the  water  seeks  a  passage 
elsewhere,  and,  as  the  soil  on  each  side  is  light  and  yielding,  what  was  only 
a  peninsula  becomes  gradually  an  island ;  and  the  river,  during  the  period  of 
formation  scoops  additional  room  for  its  waters  from  the  adjacent  shore.  In  this 
way  the  Missouri,  like  the  Mississippi,  is  continually  cutting  off'  the  projections  of 
the  shore,  and  leaving  its  ancient  channel,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  deposits 
of  mud,  and  a  few  stagnant  ponds. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  Platte,  the  soil  is  described 
as  generally  fertile,  and,  although  timber  is  scarce,  there  is  still  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  settlers.  Above  the  Platte,  although  the  soil  is  said  to  be-  rich,  the 
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non-appearance  of  wood,  and  the  want  of  good  watei ,  of  which  there  is  but  a 
small  quantity  in  the  creeks,  form  great  disadvantages  in  regard  to  its  occupancy. 
The  prairies,  for  many  miles  on  each  side  of  ‘.he  river,  produce  abundance  of 
good  pasturage. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Osage,  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Missouri 
gradually  expands,  comprehending  some  wide  bottoms,  in  which  are  many 
settlements,  gradually  increasing  in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  Manito 
rocks,  and  some  other  precipitous  cliffs,  arc  the  terminations  of  low  ranges  of 
hills,  through  which  the  river  flows.  These  hills  sometimes  cause  rapids,  and 
opposite  the  Manito  rocks,  a  group,  called  the  Thousand  Islands,  stretches 
obliquely  across  the  river,  separated  by  narrow  channels,  in  which  the  current  is 
stronger  than  below.  Some  of  the  channels  arc  obstructed  by  floating  trees, 
which  usually  accumulate  about  the  upper  ends  of  islands,  and  arc  called  rajh. 
After  increasing  to  a  certain  extent,  portions  of  these  rafts  become  loosened,  and 
float  down  the  riy|p,  covering  nearly  its  whole  surface,  and  greatly  impeding  and 
endangering  the  progress  of  the  ascending  boats. 

Council  B/ujj's,  the  scat  of  an  important  military  establishment  of  the  United 
States,  about  COO  miles  up  the  Missouri,  is  a  remarkable  bank,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  brink  of  the  river,  to  an  elevation  of  150  feet. 

The  Missouri,  with  its  continuation  down  the  Mississippi,  is  the  longest  river 
in  America.*  Its  whole  course,  from  its  source  in  the  Rocky  mountains  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  442-4  miles,  including  its  windings :  nearly  4000  miles  of  this 
course  is  navigable.  From  the  point  of  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi  to 
Fort  Mandan,  it  is  lo(J9  miles;  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids  at  Great  Falls  2575 
miles ;  26(54  to  where  it  issues  from  the  moiftitains ;  2690  to  the  Gates  of  the 
Mountains  ;  3096  to  the  extreme  navigable  point  of  Jefferson  river;  and  3124 
ntiles  to  its  remotest  source.  In  this  immense  course  it  receives  upwards  of 
fifty  large  rivers,  and  about  150  smaller  streams.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Roche-Jaune,  or  Yellowstone,  the  Kansas,  Platte,  Osage,  Gasconade,  Little  Mis¬ 
souri,  Running  Water,  Charaton,  White,  and  Milk  rivers. 

The  \rELLO\vsToxe  is  the  largest  of  these  tributaries.  Its  sources  are  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  near  those  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Platte,  and  it  may  be  navi¬ 
gated  in  canoes  almost  to  its  head.  It  runs  first  through  a  mountainous  country; 
in  many  parts  fertile  and  well  timbered.  It  then  waters  a  rich  country,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  valleys  and  meadows,  and  well  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  uirtil 

•  “  The  American  Kur  Company  have  sent  their  steamboats  lirrnty-onr  hundretl  mites  above  the 
mouth  <  f  the  Missouri,  anil  in  high  water,  steamboats  of  light  draft  can  ascend  lira  thousand  ami 
sir  hundred  miles.  The  Mississippi  is  navigable  by  steam  between  sir  and  term  httndreti 
miles  above  St.  Louis.  These  rivers  pass  through  an  exceedingly  fertile  country ;  and  when  a  just 
system  of  iiitcrnal  improvement  slialt  be  carried  iulo  operation,  not  only  New  Orleans  and  the 
great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  will  be  benefited,  but  every  portion  of  the  United  States  will  feci 
the  invigorating  influence  of  such  a  course.” — St.  Louis  ltqiuhtican. 
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near  the  Missouri  it  flows  through  open  meadows  and  low  grounds  wooded  on  its 
borders.  In  the  upper  country  its  course  is  said  to  be  very  rapid,  but  during 
the  two  last,  and  largest,  portions,  its  current  is  much  more  gentle  than  that  of 
the  Missouri.  On  the  sand-bars,  and  along  the  margin  of  this  river,  grows  the 
small-leafed  willow  ;  in  the  low  grounds  adjoining,  are  scattered  rose  bushes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  the  red-berry,  service  berry,  and  redwood.  The  higher 
plains  border  either  immediately  on  the  river,  where  they  are  generally  timbered, 
and  have  an  undergrowth  like  that  of  the  low  grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the 
broad-leafed  willow,  gooseberry,  purple  currant,  and  honeysuckle  ;  or  they  grew 
between  the  low  grounds  and  the  hills,  and  for  the  most  part  without  wood,  or 
any  growth ;  except  large  quantities  of  wild  hyssop,  a  plant  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet :  like  the  willow  of  the  sand-bars,  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  grouse,  porcupine,  hare,  and  rabbit. — Letcit  and  t'/arke. 

The  Platte  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  Missouri,  and  drives  its  current  to 
the  northern  bank,  on  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.  At  some  distance 
above  the  confluence,  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wide,  with  a  rapid  current  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  in  some  parts,  the  rapidity  increases  as  it  approaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  ;  the  velocity  of  which,  combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
rolling  sands  which  are  drifting  down  it,  into  the  Missouri,  renders  it  unnn- 
vigable,  except  for  flats  or  rafts,  or  by  the  Indians  who  pass  it  in  small  flat  canoes 
made  of  hides,  and  the  Americans  who  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  by  means 
of  keel-boats,  which,  being  constructed  to  draw  but  little  water,  and  built  upon  a 
small  flat  keel,  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  ascending  rapid  and  shallow 
streams.  The  Platte  winds  its  course,  from  west  to  cast,  for  more  than  SOO 
miles. 

The  Kansas  is  described  as  resembling  the  Missouri,  with  a  more 
moderate  current,  and  waters  less  turbid.  Its  valley,  like  that  of  the  Missouri, 
consists  of  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  producing  forests  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore, 
and  other  trees,  interspersed  with  meadows  ;  but  in  the  upper  part  the  trees 
become  more  and  more  scattered,  and  at  length  disappear :  the  country  around 
its  sources  spreads  into  an  immense  prairie. 

The  Osage,  so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  its  banks, 
flows  into  the  Missouri  133  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  Flowing  along  the  base  of  the  north¬ 
western  slope  of  a  mountainous  range,  it  receives  from  the  east  several  rapid 
tributaries.  In  point  of  magnitude  this  river  ranks  with  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee.  It  has  been  represented  as  navigable  for  COO  miles,  but  this 
Major  Long  considers  an  exaggeration,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  shoals 
and  sand-bars  in  its  current.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  traverses  broad 
and  fertile  bottom-lands,  bearing  heavy  forests  of  sycamore  and  cotton- trees. 
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The  Chahatov  is  seventy-fire  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  at 
high  flood  150  mdes.  Haifa  mijc  from  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri,  it  receives 
the  Little  Chamton,  also  a  considerable  stream,  and  navigable  for  many  miles. 
The  Charaton  has  its  source  near  the  Des  Moines  tributary  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  traverses  a  country  described  as  of  great  importance,  both  cn  account  of  the 
fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  inexhaustible  mines  of  lead. 

The  Arkaksas  rises  in  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  about  42  deg-  north 
latitude,  near  the  sources  of  the  ltio  del  Norte,  on  the  borders  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  It  is  about  2120  miles  in  length,  flowing 
gcncrallv  east  south-east.  Its  tributary  streams  are  little  known  ;  they  arc  re¬ 
markable  for  being  deeply  impregnated  with  salt.  That  part  of  Arkansas  which 
traverses  the  Missouri  territory  is  bordered,  for  the  most  part,  by  extensive 
prairies.  Spurs  of  the  Ozark  mountains  often  terminate  at  the  river.  It 
may  be  remarked  as  singular,  that  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  300  miles  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Arkansas,  its  valley  is  merely  confined  to  the  margin  of  the 
river.  The  soil  on  each  side  within  the  Missouri  territory  is  chiefly  alluvial, 
and  where  not  disturbed  by  the  floods,  is  verdant  and  fertile.  The  timber  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  Arkansas  country  is  similar  to  the  woods  of  Mississippi.  The  Ar¬ 
kansas  drains  about  178,000  square  miles  of  territory,  and  is  navigable  for 
boats  about  200  miles. 

On  the  impediments  to,  and  dangers  of,  navigating  the  Mississippi,  a  writer  in 
the  Merchants'  Magazine  makes  the  following  observations: 

“  In  the  first  plnre,  we  would  allude  to  a  fact  which  has  long  been  a  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  safe  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  :ls  the  cause  of  much  individual  hazard, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  numerous  lives  and  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  It  is,  perhaps, 
well  known,  that  the  lied  and  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  are,  for  the  most  part, 
composed  of  alluvial  de[K>sits  of  sand,  the  latter  of  which  are  covered  with  large  trees.  - 
When,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  current  of  the  stream  rises,  the  hanks  not  unfrcquently  fall, 
and  these  trees  arc  carried  off  by  the  stream.  The  sand  and  earthy  substance  adheres  to 
the  root,  causing  that  part  to  sink,  and  to  leave  the  tree  anchored  in  the  bed  of  the  river. 
Drjwv-its  of  sand  are  thus  formed  about  the  roots,  and  the  obstruction  thus  produced  fre¬ 
quently  forces  the  channel  in  another  direction.  Bv  the  action  of  the  water  or  the  ice,  the 
branches  are  worn  o(T,  leaving  a  stem,  which  sometimes  projects  above  water,  sometimes  is 
submerge,!  a  few  feet,  and  sometimes  is  so  deeply  buried  below  the  surface  as  to  Ins  entirely 
concealed  from  sight.  These  obstructions,  which  present  themselves  with  greater  or  less 
frequency  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  Mississippi,  vary  in  darker  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  |>osition  in  which  they  chance  to  be  placed.  They  are  termed  snags;  and, 
coming  into  collision  with  the  steamboats  at  midnight,  or  during  a  fog,  are  the  source  of 
no  small  discomfort  to  passengers — not  unfrequcntlv  forcing  a  hole  through  the  boat,  sink¬ 
ing  the  hub,  injuring  the  cargo,  and  even  destroying  lives. 

“  These  obstacles  most  commonly  occur  in  the  bends  of  the  rivers,  or  in  those  parts  where 
the  currents  are  obstructed  by  islands  or  sand-bars.  Indeed,  they  present  themselves  occa¬ 
sionally  in  such  numbers,  that  the  boats  are  fenced  in  by  these  fallen  trees,  insomuch  that 
a  boat-master  upon  the  Missouri  was  recently  obliged  to  cut  his  way  through  them ;  and 
they  tend  to  imjiedc  the  navigation  of  that  river  to  such  an  extent  as  to  call  for  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Congress.  With  that  view,  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  the  city  of  St.  Ixjuis  have 
adopted  vigorous  proceedings  in  relation  to  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
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sissippi  river  and  its  principal  tributaries  The  amount  of  value  afloat  upon  it.  at  all  times 
during  the  season  of  navigation,  and  the  value  of  the  property  whose  fate  would  be  probably 
involved  in  the  improvement,  naturally  calls  for  some  efi'eetive  aid  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government.  Independently  of  the  carrying  trade  from  the  remote  interior,  the  cotton  and 
sugar  plantations,  which  send  their  cargoes  abroad  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  .Missis¬ 
sippi,  Tennessee  and  Arkansas — the  tobacco  which  is  yearly  shipj>ed  from  the  states  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,. Mississippi  and  Illinois — together  with  the  manufactured  articles 
imported  and  exported  from  those  states,  exceeding  in  value  that  of  its  agricultural  products, 
and  the  importance,  as  places  of  shipment,  of  the  numerous  jwrts  upon  the  river— all  tend 
to  present  additional  claims  for  the  aid  of  Congress. 

“  The  removal  of  those  obstructions  which  have  so  long  impeded  the  Mississippi  naviga¬ 
tion,  would  seem  to  be  a  no  very  diflicuit  object.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  that 
ptiqKise  is  termed  a  muuj-hoat,  which,  with  its  machinery,  will  usually  remove  about  twenty 
per  day  :  the  cost  of  working  the  boat  being  fifty  nr  seventy  dollars,  and  requiring  fifty 
men  ;  and  the  expense  of  construction  being  from  2"),(KK)  dollars  to  ‘2> i,(KK)  dollars.  The 
numerous  wrecks  of  snw/gal  steamboats,  which  strew  that  noble  river — the  fact  that 
freights  and  persons  from  nearly  half  of  the  union  are  afloat  continually  U|>on  its  bosom  — 
that  nearly  6, (XX), 000  of  people,  residing  in  the  bordering  territory,  would  he  benefited  m 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  improvement ;  and  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  nine  states 
and  two  territories,  which  skirt  its  hanks,  must  pass  along  its  waters,  tend  materially  to 
strengthen  the  claims  which  have  been  urged  before  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are  sailing  upon  its  surface  during  the  sea¬ 
son  of  navigation — property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  are  risked  upon  its  waters. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  cast  are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  because 
the  advance  of  freights  is  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  in  consequence  of  the  difliculties  of 
navigation;  and  the  losses  of  insurance  companies,  yearly,  amount  to  no  inconsiderable 
sum.  Moreover,  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  land  which  skirts  it  has  been  subdued  to  culti¬ 
vation ;  and  the  bright  pmsjiccts  of  wealth  nnd  strength  that  are  continually  unfolding, 
from  the  developing  resources  of  the  soil,  are  ever  adding  to  the  value  ami  iin[>ortanro  of 
the  desired  improvement  as  a  merely  mercantile  onteqirise,  imjiortant  from  the  fact,  that,  of 
the  total  number  of  steamboat  losses  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  greater  proportion 
occur  upon  the  Mississippi  river.” 

The  Red  River  is  the  lowest  great  tributary  which  (lows  into  the  Mississippi. 
Its  source,  or  rather  sources,  rise  at  the  lower  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
near  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico.  The  several  head  branches  unite  into  one,  into  which 
flow  several  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  are  Blue  river,  and  False  Washita. 
The  south  hank  of  it  forms,  fora  great  distance,  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Texas.  A  great  part  of  its  course  is  through  rich  prairies  of  a  red 
soil;  which,  colouring  its  waters,  has  given  this  river  its  name.  Its  banks  arc 
covered  with  grass,  and  vines,  which  are  said  to  yield  excellent  grapes.  About 
100  miles  above  Natchitoches,  that  great  impediment  to  navigation,  called  the  Raft, 
commences,  over  and  through  the  alluvions  and  fallen  trees  which  the  waters 
have  carried  and  deposited.  This  interruption  occurs  at  a  shallow  expansion 
of  the  river  to  the  width  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  a  length  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  In  some  places,  the  rafts  covered  the  whole  river,  and  had  grass 
and  willows  growing  on  1110  31111X131  soil  collected  on  it,  and  could  be  even  crossed 
on  horseback,  though  not  without  danger.  But  more  generally  the  river  appeared 
between  the  masses  of  collected  timber.  At  a  great  expense,  this  raft  has  been  so 
far  removed  by  the  United  States  government,  that  steamboats  pass  through  it. 
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The  Wash  it  a  ,a  tributary,  which  flows  into  Red  river,  is  navigable  for  many  miles. 
Its  course,  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Black  river,  is  navigated 
by  large  boats.  White  hiveh,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  a  little  above  the 
Arkansas,  is  navigable  at  a  moderate  flood  of  water  between  300  and  400  miles. 
Of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Missouri,  it  is.  remarkable,  that  their  mouths  arc 
generally  blocked  up  with  mud,  after  the  subsiding  of  the  summer  freshet  of  that 
river,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  month  of  July.  The  freshets  of  the  more 
.southerly  tributaries  are  exhausted  earlier  in  the  season,  and  wash  from  their 
mouths  the  sand  and  mud  previously  deposited  therein,  leaving  them  free  from 
obstructions.  These  freshets  having  subsided,  the  more  northerly  branches  dis¬ 
charge  their  floods,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  at  a  later  period.  The 
Missouri  being  thus  swollen,  the  mud  of  its  waters  is  driven  up  the  mouth  of  its 
tributaries.  These  streams  having  no  more  freshets  to  expel  the  accumulation, 
their  mouths  remain  thus  obstructed  till  the  ensuing  spring. —  Long's  Travels. 

The  St.  Peter,  a  tributary  of  the  Mississippi,  has  its  rise  in  a  small  lake  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  at  the  base  of  a  ridge,  named  Coteau  des  Prairies. 
It  enters  the  Mississippi  nine  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Its  length, 
in  ali  iis  windings  is  about  500  miles.  Its  course  is  exceedingly  serpentine,  and 
is  interrupted  by  several  rocky  ridges,  extending  across  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
occasioning  falls  of  considerable  descent.  During  the  times  of  spring  freshets 
and  floods,  this  river  is  navigable  for  boats  from  its  mouth  to  the  head  of  Big 
Stone  lake,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  sources.  For  a  distance  of  about  forty 
miles  on  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  it  is  only  from  sixty  to  eighty  yards  wide, 
and  navigable  for  pirogues  and  canoes  in  all  stages  of  the  floods  ;  higher  up,  its 
navigation  is  obstructed  in  low  water  by  numerous  shoals  and  rapids.  The 
aggregate  descent  of  the  St.  Peter  may  be  estimated  at  about  150  feet,  the  ge¬ 
neral  level  of  the  country  at  its  source  having  an  elevation  of  about  fifty  feet 
above  the  river.  The  chief  of  its  tributaries  is  the  Blue-earth  river,  which  flows 
in  from  the  south  100  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi  by  a  mouth  fifty  yards  in 
width.  It  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  blue  clay  which  the  Indians  procure  upon  its 
banks,  and  which  is  much  employed  in  painting  their  faces  and  other  parts  of 
their  bodies.  The  river  St.  Peter’s  enters  the  Mississippi  behind  a  large  island, 
which  is  probably  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  growth  of  sugar-maple,  elm,  ash,  oak,  and  walnut.  At  the  point  of 
embouchure,  it  is  150  yards  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet.  Its 
waters  are  transparent,  and  present  a  light  blue  tint  on  looking  upon  the  stream. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  Indians  have  given  it  the  name  of  Clear- water  river. 
— Book  of  United  Stales. 

The  Red  river  of  the  north  rises  near  the  sources  of  the  St.  Peter’s ;  and  by 
a  northern  and  winding  course  runs  nearly  200  miles  within  the  United  States 
limits;  and  then  passes  into  the  British  dominions  of  Upper  Canada,  and  empties 
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into  Lake  Winnepeck.  Its  principal  branches  are  Red  Lake  river  and  Moose 
river:  the  latter  of  which  rises  within  a  mile  of  Fort  Mandnn  on  the  Missouri. 
Red  river  is  broad,  deep,  and  navigable  stream,  abounding  with  fish,  and  the 
country  along  its  banks  with  elk  and  buffaloes. 

The  Onto. — The  name  Ohio  is  said  to  signify  in  the  language  of  the  aborigines, 
“  the  beautiful  river.”  Above  Pittsburg  it  is  called  the  Alleghany :  the  source  of 
which  is  in  Pennsylvania,  in  north  latitude  forty-one  degrees  and  forty-five  minutes, 
and  west  longitude  seventy-eight  degrees.  It  is  formed  by  two  small  streams. 
At  Pittsburg,  where  the  Alleghany  receives  the  Afotiongahclii,  the  main  river  is 
there  called  the  Ohio.  The  Monongahela  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams, 
both  risiug  in  the  Alleghany  chain,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  Virginia,  and  running 
parallel  to  each  other  for  sixty  miles  in  nearly  a  direct  line.  The  absolute  course  of 
the  Monongahela  is  more  than  200  miles,  but  not  above  130  in  a  direct  line  from 
south  to  north.  It  appears  to  he  a  larger  and  deeper  stream  at  Pittsburg  than  the 
Alleghany,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  has  not  above  seven  feet  water,  where 
deepest.  The  waters  of  the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and  limpid,  while  those 
of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  contrary,  become  muddy  and  turbid,  whenever  there 
are  a  few  days  of  successive  rain  in  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  where 
it  rises.  Each  of  the  streams  is  about  100  yards  wide  at  their  confluence,  and 
after  the  junction,  the  stream  is  more  remarkable  for  its  depth  than  breadth. 

The  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  rather  a  continuation  of.  the  former  than  the  latter,  which  arrives  at 
the  confluence  in  an  oblique  direction.  From  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  the  distance  is  1033  miles,  following  the  stream.  It  receives  numerous 
tributaries  on  both  sides,  in  its  course  to  the  Mississippi.  For  300  miles 
below  Pittsburg,  the  Ohio  runs  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  rising  from  3 00  feet 
to  400  feet  in  height.  These  are  frequently  undulated  along  their  summits,  and 
extend  occasionally  as  elevated  table  lands.  They  sometimes  recede  from,  and 
sometimes  approach  to,  the  banks  of  the  river;  generally  run  parallel  to  the 
Alleghany  chain.  These  ridges  recede  gradually  ns  we  proceed  down  the  river,  and 
finally  disappear  from  the  view.  The  Ohio  Hows  through  a  transverse  chain,  at 
the  rapids,  near  Louisville,  and  thence  through  a  level  country,  as  far  as  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  The  general  appearance  of  this  picturesque  river  is  placid,  gentle,  and 
transparent,  except  during  the  floods.  There  are  periodical  inundations  in  winter 
and  in  spring.  The  vernal  inundations  of  the  Ohio  commence  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  subside  in  July;  and  sometimes  early  in  February,  and  sub¬ 
side  in  May.  The  inundations  are  early  or  late,  according  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  or  the  ice  in  tl  c  interior.  The  Ohio,  during  these  inundations,  is  swelled 
to  a  remarkable  height,  varying  in  different  places,  as  the  river  is  more  or  less 
expanded  in  breadth.  The  high  and  steep  banks,  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
Ohio,  prevent  the  general  level  of  the  land  from  being  overflowed,  and  ren- 
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tiered  marshy  and  unwholesome,  as  in  the  Lower  Missouri,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ohio.  Yet  high  as  its  banks  are,  the  Ohio  is  sometimes  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  river.  Part  of 
the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio, 
though  elevated  forty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  has  been 
twice  inundated,  and  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sciota,  218  miles  below  Marietta  by  water, 
though  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of  the  river,  has  been  also 
subjected  to  a  similar  calamity.  At  Cincinnati,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  535 
yards,  and  the  banks  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  yet  these  are  annually 
overflowed.  The  winter  floods  commence  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  latter  end  of  December.  Occasionally,  during  summer,  heavy  rains 
fall  among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  by  which  the  Ohio  is  suddenly  raised ;  these 
summer  inundations  arc  rare.  During  the  two  periodical  floods,  which,  taken 
together,  last  for  nearly  half  the  year,  vessels  drawing  about  twelve  feet  water 
navigate  the  river  downward  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of 
nearly  2200  miles.  The  voyage  from  Pittsburg  to  the  falls  may  be  accomplished 
in  nine  or  ten  days,  but  it  is  generally  performed  in  twelve,  days.  The  difficulty' 
of  navigating  the  Ohio  during  the  dry  season,  is  limited  to  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  or  between  Pittsburg  and  Limestone :  a  distance,  by  water,  of  425  miles. 
The  shallowness  of  the  stream  is  occasioned  by  its  being  divided  by  islands  into 
several  channels ;  for  the  depth  of  the  Monongahela  branch  of  the  Ohio  alone, 
is  twelve  feet,  at  Pittsburg.  Michaux  counted  fifty  of  these  islands  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  390  miles ;  some  of  them  only  containing  n  few  acres,  and  others  exceed¬ 
ing  a  mile  in  length.  A  ship,  of  above  300  tons,  called  the  Muskingum,  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  May,  1845,  on  her  first 
voyage  from  Cincinnati.  This  vessel  was  built  at  Marietta,  283  miles  above  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  with  a  cargo  of  pork,  lard,  oil-cake,  & c.,  laden  at  the  latter  place-  This 
ship  performed  the  voyage  from  where  built  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  1933  miles, 
and  thence  round  Florida,  by  the  Bahama  channel,  across  the  Atlantic,  more 
than  5000  miles,  or  in  all,  about  7000  miles  to  Liverpool. 

The  Tennessee  rises  in  the  Alleghany  mountains,  traverses  East  Tennessee, 
and  almost  the  whole  northern  limit  of  Alabama,  re-enters  Tennessee,  crosses 
almost  the  whole  width  of  it,  into  Kentucky,  and  passes  into  Ohio,  fifty-seven 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi.  It  is  near  1200  miles  in  length, 
and  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Ohio.  It  has  numerous  branches,  and  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  boats  for  about  1000  miles.  Most  of  its  branches  rise  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  are  too  shallow  for  navigation,  except  during  the  floods,  which  take 
place  occasionally,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  allow  flat  boats  to  be  floated 
down  to  the  main  stream.  The  Muscle  shoals  are  about  300  miles  from  its  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Ohio.  At  this  place  the  river  spreads  to  the  width  of  three  miles. 
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and  forms  a  number  of  islands.  The  passage  by  boats  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
except  when  the  water  is  high. 

From  these  shoals  to  the  place  called  the  Whirl,  or  Such,  250  miles,  the  na¬ 
vigation  all  the  way  is  excellent,  to  the  Cumberland  mountain ;  which  the  river 
flows  through.  This  mountain  is,  in  parts,  so  steep,  that  even  the  Indians 
cannot  ascend  it  on  foot.  In  one  place,  particularly  near  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  there  is  a  remarkable  ledge  of  rocks,  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and 
200  feet  high,  with  a  perpendicular  front  facing  the  south-east,  forming  a  mag¬ 
nificent  wall,  excelling  all  the  artificial  fortifications  in  the  known  world.  The 
Whirl  is  considered  a  greater  curiosity  than  the  famous  breach  by  the  river 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  ltidgc. 

•  The  Tennessee,  which  above  the  Whirl  is  half  a  mile  wide,  contracts  to  a 
breadth  of  about  100  yards,  or  eighteen  rods.  A  large  rock  which  projects 
from  the  northern  shore,  in  an  oblique  direction,  renders  the  channel  still  nar¬ 
rower,  and  causes  a  sudden  bend,  by  which  the  waters  are  thrown  with  great 
force  against  the  opposite  shore.  From  thence  they  rebound,  and  form  a  whirl 
of  about  eighty  yards,  or  240  feet  in  circumference.  By  the  dexterity  of  the 
rowers,  canoes  drawn  into  this  whirl  have  sometimes  escaped  without  damage. 
In  less  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl,  the  river  spreads  to  its  common  width 
down  to  Muscle  shoals;  and  thence  flows  in  a  regular  and  majestic  stream  down, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 

The  Wabash  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Indiana,  and  flows  south¬ 
westerly  across  the  state,  then  it  bends  to  the  south,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio, 
forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  state  boundary.  Its  length,  from,  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  exceeds  500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  keel-boats,  about 
400  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  where  there  are  rapids.  From  this  village  small  boats 
proceed  to  within  six  miles  of  St.  MaryJs  river;  ten  of  Fort  Wayne;  and  eight 
of  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Miami-of-the-lakes.  Its  current  flows  gently  above 
Vincennes ;  below  the  town  there  are  several  rapids,  but  not  of  sufficient  force 
to  prevent  boats  from  ascending.  The  principal  rapids  are  betw’cen  Dechc  and 
White  rivers,  ten  miles  below  Vincennes.  White  river  and  Tippecanoe  river  arc 
branches  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  theCumberland  mountains,  Kentucky, and,  flowing 
nearly  200  miles  through  that  state,  passes  into  Tennessee,  through  which  it 
makes  a  circuit  of  250  miles,  then  re-enters  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the 
Ohio,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi. 
From  the  source  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a 
direct  line  is  300  miles;  and  by  the  course  and  windings  of  the  stream,  nearly 
600  miles;  for  500  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  battcaux  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
tons  burden. 

The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows  southerly 


into  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  about  ‘200  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
for  about  100  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake  Eric.  The  Sciotu 
rises  in  the  western  part,  and  flows  southerly  into  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  130  miles.  There  are  rich  and  beautiful  prairies  along 
the  river,  and  its  valley  is  wide  and  fertile.  A  canal  passes  along  this  valley,  and 
extends  north-easterly  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Licking  and  Kentucky  rivers  take  their 
rise  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  llow  north-westerly  into  the  Ohio.  They 
are  each  about  200  miles  in  length.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  150  miles,  and 
has  a  width  of  150  yards  at  its  mouth.  Tlic  current  is  rapid,  and  the  shores  are 
high.  For  a  great  part  of  its  course,  it  flows  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
limestone.  While  sailing  down  this  stream  the  passenger  is  said  to  experience 
an  indescribable  sensation  on  looking  upwards  from  the  deep  chasm  bounded 
closely  by  these  lofty  parapets.  Among  the  other  tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  arc 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami,  Saline,*  Green  liver,  Rig  Sandy,  Kanhawa. 

The  Illinois  rises  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  state  of  that  name,  no 
more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  south-western  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan 
and  communicating  by  locks  through  a  morass  with  the  River  Chicago,  which 
empties  into  that  lake.  Its  two  main  head-branches  are1  Plein  and  Kankakee. 
Thirty  miles  from  the  junction  of  these  rivers,  Fox  river  flows  in  from  the  north. 
The  Vermilion  is  a  considerable  stream,  which  joins  the  Illinois  from  the  south, 
2G0  miles  above  the  Mississippi.  Not  far  below  the  Vermilion  and  210  miles 
above  the  Mississippi,  is  the  commencement  of  Peoria  lake — an  enlargement  of 
the  river,  two  miles  wide,  on  an  average,  and  twenty  miles  in  length,  This 
picturesque  expansion  is  so  deep  that  its  current  is  not  perceptible.  Its  ro¬ 
mantic  shores,  arc  generally  bounded  by  prairies.  It  abounds  with  fish. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Illinois,  the  rivers  that  flow  in-shore  have  their 
courses,  for  the  most  part,  in  mountainous  bluffs,  which  often  approach  near  the 
river.  For  a  great  distance  above  its  mouth,  the  river  is  almost  as  straight  ns  a 
canal.  In  summer  it  has  scarcely  a  perceptible  current;  and  the  water,  though 
transparent,  has  a  marshy  taste  which  renders  it  almost  unfit  for  use.  The 
river  is  wide  and  deep  ;  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  width,  is  so  thickly  filled 
with  aquatic  weeds,  that  no  person  could  swim  among  them.  Only  a  few  yards’ 
width,  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  is  free  from  these  weeds.  •  It  enters  the  Mis- 
sisjippi  through  a  deep  forest,  by  a  mouth  100  yards  wide.  Probably  no  river 
of  the  western  country  is  so  well  adapted  for  boat  navigation,  or  waters  a  more 
luxuriant  country. 

Rock  Riven  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has 
its  source  beyond  the  northern  limits  of  Illinois,  in  a  ridge  of  hills  that  separates 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  those  of  Lake  Michigan.  On  its  banks  are  cx- 

*  On  the  banks  of  this  stream,  about  twenty  miles  from  the- Ohio,  are  extensive  salt-works 
owned  by  the  United  States  government. 
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tensive  and  rich  lead  mines.  Its  general  course  is  south-west,  and  it  enters  the 
Mississippi,  not  far  above  the  commencement  of  the  military  bounty  lands. 
Opposite  the  mouth  of  this  river,  rises  in  the  Mississippi,  a  beautiful  island,  on 
which  there  is  a  military  station. 

Kaskaskia  river  rises  in  the  interior  of  Illinois,  near  Lake  Michigan.  It 
flows  in  a  south-west  direction  nearly  300  miles :  for  the  greater  part  of  which, 
during  the  moderate  and  higher  floods  it  is  navigated  by  boats.  It  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  settled  country,  and  joins  to  the  Mississippi  a  few  miles  below  the 
town  of  the  same  name. 

The  Wisconsin  is  the  largest  river  of  the  North-West  territory  that  flows 
into  the  Mississippi.  It  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  the  country,  and  near 
the  Montreal  of  Lake  Superior.  It  flows  between  300  and  400  miles,  with  a 
shallow  and  rapid  current,  navigable  by  boats  during  the  floods.  It  is  about 
800  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half  a  mile  bct%veen  this 
and  Fox  river,  by  which  Father  Marquette  first  passed  on  his  way  to  discovcf  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across  which,  from  river  to  rive.*,  there 
is  a  water  communication  for  periogues  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  Fox  river 
flows  through  Winnebago  lake.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles.  The  country  along 
its  banks  is  fertile,  with  a  salubrious  climate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  joins  just  below  Lake  Pepin.  It  is  half  a 
mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  communications  by  a  short  portage  with  Lake 
Superior.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  this  territory,  tributary  to  the  Mississippi, 
arc  the  St.  Croix,  Rum,  St.  Francis,  and  Savannah. 

Among  the  smaller  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  Obian,  Forked  Deer, 
Big  Hatchet,  and  Wolf  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  into  it  from  Tennessee;  and  the 
Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  from  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  last  named  rivers  are 
only  navigable  for  boats. 

Besides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  there  are  a  few  small 
streams  which  flow  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Alabama  river  rises 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Georgia,  in  two  head-streams  named  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa,  nnd  running  south-westerly  through  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
unite  with  the  Tombcckbce ;  both  the  streams  then  take  the  name  of  Mobile, 
and,  flowing  south  for  a  short  distance,  fall  into  Mobile  bay. 

RIVERS  OK  BRITISH  AMERICA. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  are  intersected  with  numerous 
rivers,  which,  great  and  small,  extend  over  them  the  most  convenient  navigable 
advantages.  .  The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton,  are,  as  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  any 
modern  map,  watered  by  navigable  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  River  St.  John,  and  its  tributaries,  and  several  bays  branching  from  it ; 
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the  rivers  Peticoudiac  and  Mirimachi,  open  a  magnificent  inland  navigation 
through  the  interior  of  New  Brunswick.  In  Lower  Canada,  several  rivers 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Rustigouche  into  the  Bay  dc  Chaleur,  are 
navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  or  Great  River  of  Canada ,  after  flowing  through  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  through  the  key  of  the  Thousand 
Island,  is  rendered  navigable,  by  cuts  and  canals,  to  Montreal,  and  to  the 
Ottawa,  by  the  Rideau  Canal. 

The  Thames,  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  and  some  other  streams  falling  into 
the  St  Lawrence,  are  either  naturally,  or  rendered  artificially,  navigable.  The 
Welland  Canal  is  rendered  navigable  by  sailing  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  surmounts  the  otherwise  impassable  Niagara. 
Opening,  by  canal,  a  navigation  projected  from  Lake  Ontario  by  way  of  Lake 
Simcoe  to  Lake  Huron  would  complete  an  internal  navigation  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  Upper  Canada. 

The  Ottawa,  or  Great  North  river,  although  its  navigation  is  in  some  places 
rendered  difficult  by  rapids,  opens  a  rich  and  extensive  region  which  has  been 
rapidly  settled  upon,  and  from  which  great  quantities  of  timber  are  rafted  down 
to  Montreal.  (See  Trade  of  Canada.) 

Large  and  small  ships  ascend  from  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  gulf,  estuary,  and 
River  St.  Lawrence,  to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Numerous  steamboats,  and  various 
kinds  of  river  and  coasting  vessels,  are  (except  during  winter,  when  all  is  locked 
up  in  ice)  perpetually  navigating  the  waters  of  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Canada. 

The  Saohuny,  a  river  so  mighty  that  it  is  asserted  to  discharge  as  great 
a  quantity  of  fresh  water  as  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  falls  into  the  latter  from 
the  north,  about  100  miles  below  Quebec.  It  is  remarkably  deep,  and  large 
ships  ascend  it  more  than  sixty  miles,  to  be  laden  with  deals  and  timber,  prepared 
in  the  woods,  or  sawn  at  the  saw-mills,  which  have  been  erected.  The  navigation 
of  its  upper  course,  flowing  into  Lake  St.  John,  and  its  flood  out  of  that  lake,  is 
interrupted  by  rapids :  appearing,  however,  to  be  navigable  as  high  as  its  soil  can 
afford  products  for  markets.  Settlements  have  been  formed,  and  wheat  and  various 
other  crops  are  cultivated  on  its  low  lands,  but  not  near  its  precipitous  banks. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the  extent  of  river  navigation,  and,  in  a  previous 
part,  the  extent  of  lake  navigation,  we  will  now  sketch  the  progress  and  extent 
of  water  communication  by  canals. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CAXALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  TIIK  UX1TED  STATES. 

TnE  first  canals  in  Europe  were  constructed  in  Italy,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  in  Holland.  England  had  no  canal  until  1760,  when  the  enterprising 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  succeeded  in  an  undertaking  which  was  at  the  time  con¬ 
sidered  an  act  of  wrong-headed  indiscretion. 

The  first  attempt  to  construct  canals,  unless  it  were  by  small  cuts  from  the 
Mohawk  river,  in  the  United  States,  was  the  Middlesex  canal,  in  Massachusetts, 
completed  in  1504  ;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1/91  and  1792,  when  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna  companies  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a 
water  communication  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  great  lakes.  Four  to 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  expended  by  these  companies ;  but  sub¬ 
scriptions  failed,  and,  in  1795-6,  the  works  were  abandoned. 

The  great  canal  of  America  is  that  which  has  opened  a  water  communication 
between  the  lliver  Hudson  and  Lake  Erie.  Connecting  by  water  the  great  lakes 
with  the  Atlantic,  is  said  to  have  been  first  conceived  by  a  man,  of  whom  the 
state  of  New  York  is  justly  proud — Gouverneur  Morris. 

The  surveyor-general  of  the  state,  De  Witt,  the  governor,  De  Wilt  Clinton, 
and  others,  entertained  the  project,  with  the  full  conviction  of  its  practicability  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  in  1808,  the  legislature  of  New  York  ordered  surveys,  to 
ascertain  the  most  practicable  line,  to  be  made.  In  1810,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North, 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose ;  the  names  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  were  added 
in  1811. 

In  pursuance  of  their  instructions  from  the  New  York  legislature,  they  applied 
to  Congress,  and  to  some  of  the  other  states ;  and  the  project  was  treated  with 
ridicule,  and  as  impracticable.  But  they  were  men  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  and 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  in  1812,  is  remarkable  for  intelligence,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  forecast.  They  boldly,  after  calculating  the  estimated  expense,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  the  tolls  would  amply  repay  the  state  expenditure.  This  report 
states  that — 

“  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  much  toll  would  be 
collected.  The  amount  of  transportation  might  be  estimated,  by  subjecting  probabilities 
to  calculation.  But,  like  our  advance  in  numbers  and  wealth,  Calculation  outrun?  fancy. 
Things,  which  twenty  years  ago  any  man  would  have  been  laughed  at  for  believing,  wc 

“  At  that  time  the  most  ardent  mind,  proceeding  on  established  facts,  bv  the  unerring 
rule  of  arithmetic,  was  obliged  to.  drop  the  peu  at  results,  which  imagination  could  not 
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embrace.  Under  circumstances  of  this  sort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  microcot mic 
minds,  which ,  hal/ituall;/  occupied  iti  the  consideration  of  what  is  little,  arc  incapable  oj 
discerning  what  is  great ;  and  who  already  stigmatised  the  projwsed  canal  as  a  romantic 
scheme,  will  not  unsparingly  distribute  the  epithets,  absurd,  ridiculous,  chimerical,  on  the 
estimate  of  what  it  may  produce.  The  commissioners  must,  nevertheless,  have  the 
hardihood  to-brave  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  of  men,  who,  with  too  much  pride  to  study,  and 
too  much  wit  to  think,  undervalue  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  condemn  wluit  they 
cannot  comprehend. 

“  Viewing,”  the  commissioners  add,  “  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country  with 
which  this  canal  is  to  open  a  communication,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose,  thnt  when 
settled,  its  produce  will  equal  the  present  export  of  the  Atlantic  States ;  because  it  con¬ 
tains  more  land,  and  that  land  of  a  superior  quality.” 

The  commissioners,  after  stating  certain  facts  as  the  ground  of  tlveir  estimate, 
say — 

“  Standing  on  such  facts,  is  it  extravagant  to  believe  that  New  1t  ork  may  look  forward 
to  the  receipt  (at  no  distant  dav)  of  one  million  of  dollars  net  revenue  from  this  canal  ?  The 
life  of  an  individual  is  short.  '  The  time  is  not  distant  when  those  who  make  this  report  will 
liave  passed  away.  Hut  no  time  is  fixed  to  the  existence  of  a  state *,  and  the  first  wish  of  a 
patriot's  heart  is,  that  his  may  Ik*  immortal. 

“  But  whatever  limit  ranv  have  been  assigned  to  the  duration  of  New  \ork,  by  those 
eternal  decrees  which  established  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  will  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  political  societies,  before  the  effects  here  stated  shall 
have  been  sensibly  felt.  And  even  when,  by  the  (low  of  that  perpetual  stream' which  bears 
all  human  institutions  away,  the  constitution  shall  be  dissolved,  And  our  laws  be  lost,  still 
the  mountains  will  stand,  the  same  rivers  run.  New  moral  combinations  will  be  formed  on 
the  old  phvsiea  foundations,  and  the  extended  line  of  remote  posterity,  after  a  lapse  of 
10, (XX)  years,  mid  the  repeated  revolutions,  when  the  records  of  history  shall  have  been 
obliterated,  and  the  tongue  of  tradition  liave  converted  (as  in  China)  the  shadowy  remem¬ 
brance  of  ancient  events,  into  childish  tales  of  miracle,  this  national  tcorh  shall  remain.  It 
shall  liear  testimony  to  the  genius,  the  learning,  the  industry,  and  intelligence  of  the 
present  age." 

Gouvcrncur  Morris  may  proudly  claim  the  honour  of  projecting  this  great 
undertaking.  To  De  Witt  Clinton  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of  its  execution. 
In  conjunction  with  his  able  colleagues,  he  persevered  against  a.  powerfully  com¬ 
bined  opposition  of  party,  of  prejudice,  and  of  ignorance.  The  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  which  broke  out  soon  after  the  presentation 
ol  their  report,  prevented  the  commencement  of  operations  on  the  line  projected 
for  the  canal  until  1817.  On  the  4th  day  of  July  of  that  year,  the  first  exca¬ 
vation  was  made,  and  the  canal  was  completed  in  October,  1825,  at  an  expense  of 
9,027,456  dollars.  In  October,  1817,  a  canal,  connecting  the  waters  of  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  Erie  canal,  nine  miles  from  Albany,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
three  miles,  was  commenced,  and  finished  at  the  close  of  1823.  at  an  expense  of 
1 ,1 70,S7 1  dollars. 

In  eight  years,  a  period  far  short  of  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the 
commissioners,  and  contrary  to  the  ignorant  and  prejudiced  opinions  of  the 
public,  the  tolls  exceeded  the  estimated  returns. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  account  of  the  canals  of  each  particular  state,  we 
will  introduce  a  brief  view  of  the  railroads. 

Railroads  of  tiik  United  States. — The  first  attempts  to  construct  rail- 
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roads  were  made  in  1928.  Trnmroads  were  made  previously  for  the  transportation  of 
coal,  stone,  and  other-heavy  articles. 

Table  of  the  prinr:j.c!  Railway?  in  operation  in  the  I'nitcd  States,  ii,  iS  10, 


IviWpU  Railroad  . .  . 


Taunton  Branch. . ..  ;0o«t9n  and  Providence  Hail. 

j  read  t-»  Tanntno . 

Il-wron  &•  Worcester;  Barton  to  Worcester... . 

UV-tcro  Railway  ..j Worcester  to  Spnoffield  .. 


Kaatcro  Railroad.. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 
.iProrWrocc  to  Stonington. . 
CONNECTICUT. 


Saratoga  to  Scbmcc- 


. . .  HocltwJcf  to  Carthage  .... 

Oawero., Ithaca  to  Oawrgo . 


I’tica  and  Scbenec-’ 

tad 5 . ,Cttr*  to  Srbeneciadv . 

naffalo  and  Niagara.  Buffalo  in  .Sujoi  rail*,, 

Harlem . 'New  York  to  Harlem . 

lyxtkport  &  Nia^ar*.!  Lock  port  to  Niagara  Kalla . 

Hrootlyn  Ik  Jamaica  Brooklyn  to  Jamaica . 

Auburn  a<  Syracuar.jAuborn  u>  Syracuse . 

Catokiil  and  Caoa/o»| 

bane . Citakill  to  Canrjoharie. .  ... 

I(ud«>a  A  Berk*hir«i Hitdion  to  the  boundary  oft 

I  Maaaachuvetti . 

Tonawaoda . .  i  Rochester  to  Attica  .... 


jWeaicheatvr—  • 
j  Philadelphia 


..  Cine  Crmc  to  c*m!  tainra  ... 

..  1‘oM  to  r<tfijq<ia..  ..  Is 

..  Lackawatro  canal  tutbc  lli. 1 

j  *rr  l^cU^airt) . .  ,f  . 


Newcastle  A  French-* 


|  Railroad... 

Philadelphia  t>  Trenton... . 
Poitaville  to  Danville . 


•  I) EL  \  WARE.  j 

Newcastle  to  PrmcMown. . .!  1 


ie»t*  r . ■  Harper'*  frerr)  t»»\\  iucbcrUr 

|  l>epo*ii . Iltalrimore  tn  Port  Deposit _ 

)  Ditto  At  Waabtnctno  Ditto  to  \\  aftlmigim*. . . . ■ 

Ditto  ASuaijurbanuaj  Ditto  to  ^  ork. . > 

0  VIRGINIA. 

'CbcVrrficId . ‘Richmond  tu  Cl.cV«  rf><  M 

|  Prti-i*b»irg  and  Rr».:  I 

j  an>  ke. . . t  Petersburg  to  Illakely.  >m  (hr 

|  .  _  >r . . {UirrhftcrtuHarjH-r'aVVrry1 

* . . j  Portaaonth  t  >  WrMon , 


.  Cam ma  Rnilnvad  h 


SOHTII  CAROLINA. 


j  Ka-ex ...  ' \lorn»tnwn  to 


PKNNSYLV  IN  I  A. 

..  '  PhtU.irlphia  to  Colombia. .. 
■  ■  |  Ifotlid*)  afmrft  to  Johu-town, 


Maurh  Chunk . . 


.  Mauelt  Chtiuk  to  the  mi 


Shoal*,  Ti'one*«f 


I  ,J 


4  „ . iu 


.  KKMI  CKV. 


Schuylkill. 
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List  of  Railways  tlien  in  Progress  in  the  I.’nitotl  States. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Natclie*  to  Cantos. 

KKNTICKV.  j 

whou  ^rrt-n  to  Barren 


!  MicHir.tv.  I 

-Dyroit^io  the  Hl.cr  St. 


the  Number  «'f  Railroads  in  the  l:nite<l  States,  Miles  in  operation,  Total 
Miles,  Numlier  of  Locomotives,  Amount  ex|>cnded,  Amount  retjuired  for 
Total  Cost,  and  the  Average  Cost  per  -Mile,  from  the  Report  of  Von 
trried  up  to  IWO. 
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CANA  15  AND  RAILROADS  OK  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  ST  AT  ES. 

la  the  separate  description  of  these  states,  wc  have  given  an  account  of  the 
public  works  and  internal  improvements  of  each  (which  sec). 

In  Maine,  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford  canal,  fifty  miles  long,  was  completed 
in  1829,  at  an  expense  of  about  250,000  dollars.  The  Bangor  and  Orono  canal, 
twelve  miles  long,  completed  in  1S.5G. 

The  Portland,  *SV/co,-imd  Portsmouth  railroad,  communicates  with  the  railroad 
to  Boston.  The  railroad  projected  from  Bangor  to  Portland  would,  if  executed, 
complete  the  sea-coast  line  of  railroads.  This  line  of  intercourse,  north  from 
Portland  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  is  at  present  carried  on  hv  steamboats. 

In  New  11am i’sii i he,  the  canals  are  chiefly  cuts  with  locks,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mcrimac  river.  The  Massachusetts  railroads 
pass  over  New  Hampshire  to  Portsmouth,  fifteen  miles  and  three-quarters,  and 
from  Lowell  to  Nashua,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  fourteen  miles  to  Exeter. 

Massachusetts. — For  a  detailed  account  of  the  railroads  of  this  state,  alto¬ 
gether  115  miles  of  which  were  completely  in  operation  in  18-13,  see  the  separate 
account  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  length  of  the  railroads  of  this  state  and  of 
those  communicating  with  them  in  other  states,  extending  as  far  as  Lake  Erie, 
comprise  1203^  miles;  see  tabular  statement,  under  the  head  of  Public  Works  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Middlesex  canal,  from  New  Lowcl  on  the  Mcrimac  to 
Boston,  about  thirty  miles  long,  was  the  first  canal  executed  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  completed  as  early  as  ISO  I.  It  opens  a  further  navigation  by  the  Mcrimac 
and  several  canals  (in  all  about  fifteen  miles)  along  that  river  to  Concord,  in  New 
Hampshire. 

In  Biiooe  Island  the  Blackstone  canal  extends  through  part  of  this  state 
from  Providence  to  Worcester  in  Massachusetts.  The  Providence  and  Boston 
railway,  and  the  Providence  and  Stonington  railway,  forty-seven  miles  lonir, 
passes  chiefly  through  this  slate. 

In  Connecticut,  the  Farmington  canal,  from  New  Haven  to  the  north 
boundary  of  the  state,  fifty-six  miles ;  thence  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
At  Enfield,  a  canal  of  five  miles  passes  round  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut  river. 
The  Norwich  and  Worcester  railway  extends  fifty-eight  miles  and  a  half  north 
through  the  state.  The  New  Hartford  and  New  Haven  railway,  thirty-six  miles. - 
'I’he  Housatonic  railway,  from  Bridport  to  North  Canaan,  seventy-three  miles; 
thence  to  West  Stockbridgc,  Massachusetts. 

H'cstrrn  (Massachusetts)  railroad, — The  tenth  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Western 
Railroad  coqio ration  has  been  laid  before  the  stockholders,  and  printed.  It  presents  a  \ cr_v 
full  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  condition  of  the  road  and  its  finances,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  18-14.  The  capital  authorised  bv  the  original  charter,  was  2, 000, (XX)  dollar?.  ; 
and  it  was  increased  1,(XX),(XX)  dollars  hv  a  subsequent  act  of  the  legislature  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  the  state  subscribing  for  that  amount — making  the  chartered  capital  K).(XH) 
dollars;  ouc-tliird  owned  by  the  state,  and  two-thirds  by  I  121  private  stockholders. 
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Total  Expenditure  to  January  I,  IS  15. 


l.'oMi’AttATivi:  \  early  Statement  of  Sundry  Statistics  of  Transportation  business. 
UlXIICTk 


From  18(2  ;o  Is  43.  the  increase  of  receipt*  from  passengers  was  3|  per  cent;  increase 
from  merchandise,  2  1 1  |ht  cent.  From  1843  to  IS  11,  the  increase  of  receipts  from  pas¬ 
sengers  was  30  J  |„-r  cent;  increase  from  merchandise,  1!  1  j>er  cent. 

Ily  reference  to  the  (aides  of  each  year,  it  will  he  Seen  that  the  numltcr  of  throtigh- 
pas-vngers  is  -tated  in  I  8  14  les»  than  in  IS  15.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  greater  part  of  lS|:t,  the  difference  between  the  thromjh  and  >ca>/J'urr  was  so  great, 
that  was-pas-engiTs,  to  a  eou-idcrable  extent,  tm>h  through-tickets,  ami  were  thus  registered 
as  through-pas«engers.  There  was  no  inducement  for  such  a  practice  in  1844.  The 
whole  number  of  tons,  nett,  carried  one  mile  by  the  merchandise  trains,  was  — 

In  IMl . 1  1,100,701 

1813 . 9,4 14,021 

Increase . I,7o2,083 

The  whole  tonnage  is  espial  to  71,581  tons  carried  over  the  whole  length  of  the  road, 
150  miles.  The  number  of  miles  rim  hv  men  haudise  trains  in  1844  being  2.55,370.  is 
equal  to  1047  trip-  through,  averaging  43;  tons  each  train.  The  through  freight  from 
Boston  to  Albany,  in  1843.  was  5208  tons  ;  in  18  14,  07(54 — increase,  1496.  The  amount 
of  freight  received  at.  and  sent  from,  Boston,  in  connexion  with  the  Western  road,  was — 
in  1814,  09, M2  ton-  ;  iu  1813,  50,370  tons;  imnase,  13,-174  tons. 

The  dumber  ot  barrels  of  dour,  from  (dreeiibush  and  vicinity,  to  Boston,  was  — 

barrels.  barrels. 

In  18  11 . 154,413 

18  13  ...  123.30(5— 31, Oil 
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The  whole  number  of  barrels  of  flour  sent  from  Greeuhush  to  all  stations,  »•««,  in  IS  1 1, 
207,10.3.  The  amount  charged  on  all  merchandise  forwarded  eastward,  from  the  (irveu- 
bush  station,  was— in  1844,  22-3,572  dollars  ;  in  1843,  107,087  dollars;  increase,  50, 185 
dollars. 

Tile  amount  charged  on  merchandise  forwarded  from  ('ircenlmdi  eastward,  in  the 
month  of  January  for  three  years,  was — in  lS13,  (><>22  dollars  ;  1814,  1.3,077  dollars; 
18-15,  20,216  dollars. 

'  BOSTON  AND  WORrT.STFR  R  A  II.ROA  T). 

Statf.mf.nt  of  Income  and  Kx|>enscs,  for  the  Year  ending  Novemtier  30th,  1844. 


Nett  income  raroexl. 


Ha0tn*d.  I 


"l 


The  earnings  on  freight  are  -riven  above,  and  not  the  receipts  on  freight. 

Maine  and  I/oiuatnnic  Itnilntad. — The  length  of  this  road,  as  we  learn  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  die  directors,  of  the  20th  of  June,  1834,  from  the  tide-water  at  Bridgeport,  to  the 
north  line  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  is  73  IK)- 100  miles.  In  this  distance  there  are 
twelve  regular  stations  for  the  receipt  and  discharge  of  passengers  and  freight,  namch :  at 
Stepney,  Botsford's,  Newtown,  Hawlcyville,  Brookfield,  New  Milford,  (las  lord's  Bridge, 
Kent,  Cornwall  Bridge,  Went  Cornwall,  Falls  Village,  and  North  Canaan.  The  maximum 
grade  is  forty  feet  ‘to  the  mile,  but  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  road  is  passed  on 
grades  of  under  twenty-six  feet  to  the  mile.  The  total  exjicuditurc,  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  and  appendages,  is  1,244, 122  dollars  !)  I  cents.  This  ex|H-uditure,  for  a  road  of 
seventy-four  miles  in  length,  with  an  ample  outfit  of  engines  ami  ears,  .will  U-ar  a  favour¬ 
able  comparison  with  any  other  railroad  in  the  l.'nited  States,  of  similar  construction. 

The  capital  stock,  by  the  resolutions  of  the  company,  ami  in  pursuance  of  the  charter, 
lias  been  extended  to  1500  .shares  of  1 00  dollars  each. 


The  whole  subscription  ntnomits  to  ......  .SO 06 

No  payments  have  been  made  on  ....  .  sliares  1 1)5 

And  but  partial  payments  on  ....  ,,  33 1 

Making  liable  to  forfeiture  .......  52!) 


And  paid  in  full,  and  issued . 81(17 

Should  the  shares  liable  to  forfeiture  be  sold,  and  purchased  by  the  company,  it  will 
hold  for  future  subscription. 

s|,nr.-s. 

The  stock  now  liable  to  forfeiture  ,  .  .  .  .  52!) 

And  the  uusubscrilved  shares  ........  6.301 


Making  a  totahof 
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Tlie  cosh  aiul  bill-  receivable  actually  received  for  stock,  niv  as  follows: — 


dollars,  rt*. 

On  SI  67  shares,  pid  in  full . 816,700  (X) 

On  334  in  part . 7,112  20 

Total  from  capital  stock  . . 8215,812  20 

lire  board  of  directors  request  particular  attention  to  the  cost  of  the  road,  as  stated, 

dollars,  rts. 

Cost . 1,244, 122  !)) 

And  the  amount  received  from  capital  stock  .  .  .  823,812  20 

A*  the  difference  between  these  two  amounts  .  .  420,310  71 


forms  the  original  debt  of  the  company,  and  created  its  numerous  embarrassments.  'rhis 
deficiency  of  capital,  and  consequent  indebtedness,  have  compelled  the  company  to  pro¬ 
secute  it*  business  on  the  most  unfavourable  terms;  until,  at  length,  it  became  more  than 
probable  that  the  whole  pro|>erty  would  be  sacrificed  to  discharge  the  certified  debt, 
scarcely  exceeding  in  amount  one-fifth  of  the  cost  of  the  road  and  appendages.  Hence, 
als< ,  arose  the  impression  that  the  business  of  the  company  did  not  meet  its  expenses;  and, 
lrccausc  the  profits  of  current  business  were  not  adequate,  in  two  years,  to  reimburse  one- 
fifth  of  what  ought  to  have  Wen  capital,  in  addition  to  interest  and  expenses,  that  the 
whole  enterprise  was  visionary,  and  the  shares  of  no  value.  This  disaster  was,  however, 
averted  by  the  energy  and  confidence  of  those  who,  having  embarked  in  the  company  with 
full  knowledge  of  its  resources  and  prestiocL*,  retained  their  Wlicf  in  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  road.  The  whole  indebtedness  of  the  company,  with  interest,  to  the  1st  of- June,  1844, 


amounts  to  398,728  dollars  36  cents,  qualified  as  follows:  — 

dollars,  cts. 

1st  class— Certified  notes,  interest  at  seven  per  cent.  .  .  .  277,138  97 

2nd  „  l-nnd  claim  notes,  interest  at  six  per  cent.  .  .  .  .  20,797  34 

3rd  „  Claims  secured  by  second  mortgage,  ditto  ....  69,427  89 

4 tli  „  Demands  with  no  sjK'cial  security  .  .  .  .  .  31,362  16 

Total .  398,726  26 


It  will  W  observed,  that  a  debt  of  420,310  dollars  71  cents.  Waring  interest  in  part 
from  1841,  and  all  from  1842,  is  thus  liquidated  on  the  1st  of  June,  1844,  at  398,726 
dollars  26  cents.  The  receipts  from  the  business  of  the  road  have,  then,  not  only  paid  all 
current  expenses  of  its  management  and  repairs,  and  also  the  completion  of  many  np- 
jx-mlages,  essential  for  the  extended  demands  of  trade,  but  have  also  actually  discharged 
the  interest,  and  reduced  th  >  principal. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  receipts  of  the  road,  for  a  period  of  five  months,  in 
each  of  the  years  1842,  1843,  and  1844  :—  1842,  32,310  dollars  27  cents  ;  18  13,  33,6.72 
dollars  4  cents  ;  1844,  68,148  dollars  30  cents. 

Stotuticf  of  thr  Eastern  railroad. — The  annual  report  of  the  Eastern  railroad 
has  l>ecn  distributed  to  the  stockholder*,  and  will  W  laid  Wfore  the  legislature  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  at  its  next  session.  From  this  r.qrort,  wc  gather  the  following  foots  :— The  whole 
cost  of  the  road,  iu  Massachusetts,  has  Wen  2,361,098  dollars.  There  has  Wen  received, 
from  18,000  shares,  1,800, (XX)  dollars.  State  scrip,  300, (XX)  dollars  ;  and  sundry  .-w- 
countx,  61,098  dollars.  The  Eastern,  in  New  Hampshire,  has  cost  482,300  dollars.  The 
trains  of  the  two  companies  have  made  .8383  trips,  amounting  to  196,097  miles,  and  con¬ 
veying  443,403  |iassengers  ;  and  on  the  Marblehead  Branch,  34,331  ;  making  a  total  of 
447,934  passengers  transjxirted  during  the  past  year.  The  receipts  have  lieen,  from 
Marblehead  Branch,  3460  dollar.,  anti  293,401  dollars  from  main  litre  of  road.  Of  the 
whole  receipts,  237,674  dollars  were  from  passengers,  28,393  dollars  from  freight,  1(),(X>H 
dollars  from  mails,  and  124  dollars  from  incidental  sources.  The  exjienses  have  Wen 
103.432  dollars  ;  leaving  the  net  earnings  of  both  reads  193,308  dollars.  To  this  amount, 
rents  ot  real  estate,  and  1'ortsmouth  Bridge  dividends,  tuld  3,969  dollars  ;  making  a  total  of 
income,  199,278  dollar-..  The  ...rymer.ts  have  Wc,  23,0(X)  dollars  for  interest  on  Mate 
scrip,  78,833  dollars  for  dividends  on  stock  iit  January,  and  79,887  dollars  for  dividends 
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payable  on  and  after  July  3rd.  The  sum  of  payments,  I  S3, 7 42  dollars,  when  deducted, 
leaves  a  balance  of  15,535  dollars  to  profit  and  loss  ;  which,  with  profits  on  side  of  state 
scrip,  806  dollars  ;  Boston  depot  estate,  858  dollars  ;  Cunard  wharf,  2.500  dollars  ;  Hast 
Boston  lands,  .5864  dollars;  and  sundry  estates.  313  dollars,  makes  an  addition  to  suqtlus 
fund,  after  paying  interest  balances  of  3132  dollars,  to  amount  of  22,744  dollars.  The 
old  surplus  on  reserved  fund  was  1 9,920  dollars ;  and  that  account  is  now  increased  to 
42,(564  dollars.  The  report  concludes  bv  stating,  as  the  result  of  the  year’s  operations,  a 
dividend  of  seven  per  cent,  and  an  addition  of  22,744  dollars  to  the  surplus  fund.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  company  were  7202  dollars  less  than  last  year,  and  46,012  dollars  less  than 
the  vear  before  last. 

’The  Portland,  Saco  (Mobile),  and  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  railroad  company  was 
incorporated  March  14,  1837;  organised  I)eccriil>er  2.5,  1810;  renewed  November  2.5. 
1845.  It  is  fifty-one  miles  long,  connects  with  the  Eastern  by  a  bridge  over  the  Piscatnipia 
river,  at  Portsmouth,  and  with  Boston  and  Maine  at  South  Itorwick,  thirteen  miles  east  of 
Portsmouth.  For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1843,  it  divided  three  and  a  half  |>er 
cent  ;  and,  for  the  past  year,  six  per  cent.  Its  cost  is  not  definitely  settled,  hut  will  amount 
to  about  1,200,000  dollars,  a  little  over  23,000  dollars  per  mile.  It  is  laid  with  a  T  rail, 
fifty-six  lbs.  to  the  yard  ;  highest  grades,  thirty-five  feet  j>er  mile.  Passes  through  the 
towns  of  Keeting,  Elliot,  South  Berwick,  North  Berwick,  Wells,  Kennebunk,  .Saco, 
Scarborough,  to  Portland. 

v  I  .1  dross  income.  1  Net  income. 

Vcjirs.  dollars.  CU.  j  dollars,  cts. 

*1843  . |  89,997  09  j  47,16.5  93 

,1844  .  .  .j  124,497  39  JjbH-11  2.5 

The  number  of  miles  run  being  severally  102,036  and  I  17,003,  and  the  expenditure 
forty-seven  cents,  and  forty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  run. 

The  Eastern  railroad,  extending  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  fifty- 
four  miles,  was  partially  opened  August  28,  1838,  and,  for  the  whole  distance,  NovoiuIkt 
9,  1840,  and  has  also  a  branch  of  three  miles,  to  Marblehead. 

I  dollars,  cts 

Gross  income  for  1844  .  .  .  .  ... 

|  Curreut  exjieuses,  -53  34 1  - 1000  per  mile  run.  .  .  . 

From  the  road,  net  income  .  .  .  ... 

From  rents,  &e.  .  .  .  .... 

Total  . . 


dollars,  cts. 
•337.238  46 
109,318  .86 

227,919  60 
6.661  14 


Interest  to  state  on  500.<XX>  dollni 
Dividend  in  July 
,,  Jrnuary 


Sales  of  projtcrty  over  costs 


2.5,(XX)  (X5 
‘79,887  .50  j 
91,300  00  | 

- :  196,187  .50 

38,393  24 
.  .  .  9,344  .57 


i  Surplus  of  18 14 . |  47,737  81 

j  Surplus  previously  . •  39,310  30 

|  Total  surplus . j  87,018  II 

Number  of  miles  run,  204.962  ;  .number  of  passengers,  .544,994  ;  average  cost  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  passenger  one  mile,  1.166  rents  ;  receipt  from  each  company  per  mile,  3.3,51  cents. 

Boiton  and  Loicrll  railroad. — The  distance  from  Be.-ion  to  Lowell,  hv  this  road,  is 
twenty-six  miles.  The  total  amount  of  capital  paid  in  is  1,800, 000  dollars.  The  amount 
of  profits  divided  during  die  year  1844  was  144.000  dollars  in  two  dividends,  of  four  per 
cent  each,  on  a  capital  of  1,800,000  dollars.  The  amour  t  of  freight  during  the  year  lias 
been  much  greater  than  in  any 'preceding  jicriod,  amounting  to  1.51.731  tons.  The  freight 
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ami  passenger  tariff  has  Wn  reduced  since  the  last  annual  report.  It  was  formerly  one 
dollar  for  passengers,  in  first-class  cars  ;  it  is  now,  in  first-class  cars,  for  passengers,  from 
Boston  to  Lowell,  seventy-five  cents  ;  and  fifty  cents  in  second-class  cars.  Merchandise, 
generally,  at  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  ton  ;  if  in  cargoes,  landed  on  the  railroad  wharfs  at 
one  dollar  twentv-five  cents  per  ton,  without  any  charge  for  wharfage.  Forty-five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty  tons  were  carried  over  this  road  for  the  factories,  during  the  past 
year  ;  and  the  cotiijiany  have  a  special  bargain  with  the  Lowell  factories.  They  are  charged 
one  dollar  twenty-five  cents  for  all  cotton,  wool,  and  goods  made  of  those  articles,  mid  one 
dollar  jier  ton  for  all  other  articles.  The  stockholders  of  the  Western  Branch  railroad,  in- 
rorjioratcd  in  1843,  have  transferred  their  rights  ami  privileges  to  the  Boston  and  Lowell 
company.  This  road  begins  seven  miles  from  the  depot  of  the  I»well  and  Boston,  out  of 
the  latter  city.  The  road  has  a  single  tract,  with  a  heavy  T  rail,  of  fifty-six  lbs.  to  the 
yard,  upon  chesnut  sleepers,  seven  feet  long,  and  six  inches  in  depth,  two  feet  seven  inches 
apart,  resting  u|>on  a  bed  of  clear  gravel,  tw  o  feet  deep.  The  rails  are  in  lengths  of  eighteen 
feet,  and  the  joints  are  secured  by  a  cla*p  chain  of  twenty  lbs.  weight. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad,  with  its  depots,  cars,  engines,  and 
appurtenances,  ami  about  fifty -eight  miles  of  single  track,  amounts  to  1,902,555  dollars 
67  cents  ;  of  which — 


dollars,  cts. 

I-md  for  tracks  and  land  damages . .  73,909  48 

DejKit  lands  and  buildings  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  270.079  48 

Kngines  and  cars .  127,238  43 

Iron  rails,  bolts,  and  chairs  .  .  .  ...  .  .  •  282,833  9.7 

Bridges  (sixty-six  in  number)  and  culverts . 190,831  58 

Road,  excavation  and  embankment,  trench  walls,  stone  blocks  and 
sleepers,  laying  rails,  branch  tracks  at  Lowell,  superintendence,, 
engineering,  fee.  ...  .  .  .  .  .  .  910,222  06 

Woburn  Branch  railroad  .........  35,440  68 


Total . 1,902,555  67 

By  the  directors'  report  for  1844,  it  appears  that  the  surplus  on  hand  on  the  30th  of 
November,  1 844,  after  paying  the  dividends  of  that  year,  amounts  to  1 8,433  dollars  36 
cents  which  is  the  whole  surplus  remaining  undivided,  after  nine  or  ten  years’  operations. 
The  amount  on  hand  in  the  year  18  11,  when  it  was  largest,  more  than  half  of  which  was 
derived  from  withholding  the  winter  dividend  of  1836  (in  which  year  only  two  per  cent 
was  divided ),  has  l>een  absorbed  hv  the  necessary  ox  pome  of  taking  tip  and  relaying  tin- 
first  track,  on  which  too  light  a  rail  hail  originally  been  laid,  as  has  been  more  fully  stated 
in  former  reports.  The  cost  of  this  work  was  121,558  dollars  84  cents,  and  is  spread  over 
the  three  years  1841,  1842,1843. 

STAi'tMEXT  of  Capital  paid  in  at  date,  charged  and  credited  to  construction,  and  whole 
Cost  of  Construction  at  the  end  of  each  Year,  from  1835  to  1844,  inclusive. 
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Statf.veNT  of  the  Receipt*,  Expense",  Dividends,  Profits,  Surplus.  Ac.,  in  earli  Year, 


Tile  cost  of  a  diarc  on  the  30th  of  November,  |8,'J,»,  when  the  fir-t  nnmial  settlement 
of  accounts  was  made,  after  the  0|m  ning  of  the  road,  includin''  intcre-t,  at  -iv  per  rent  "ii 
tlie  assessments  from  the  time  wlien  they  were  laid,  and  deductin';  the  dividend  paid  for 
the  fraction  of  that  year,  amounted  to  o  10  dollars  7-i  cents,  or  almost  exactly  eight  |>er 
cent  on  the  par  value.  Since  then,  in  the  nine  tear-  which  have  followed,  the  dividends 
have  averaged  7.1-9  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  -hares. 

The  Annexed  Table  of  the  Length,  Cost.  Receipts,  Expenditures.  Ac.,  Ac.,  of  the  Rail¬ 
roads  in  Massachusetts,  is  compiled  for  the  Murhnuts'  Mni/nzinr,  from  Animal 
Re|>orU  to  the  legislature  of  .Massachusetts.  Deducting  the  Cost  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  which  was  onlv  open  to  Acton,  Twenty-seven  Mile-,  on  the  l.-t  of  October, 
1811,  the  net  Income  was  7.1  l-100ths  per  cent  upon  their  co-t. 


VIII..  in  1 
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CANAL*  AM)  IlAll.ItOAl).*  OF  NEW  VOItK. 

'I'hk  Kkie  (.’anal. — This  great  work,  by  far  the  most  important  canal  in  the 
United  Stales,  extends  from  the  tide  wattfrs  of  the  Hudson  river,  at  the  city  of 
Albany,  to  hake  Erie,  terminating  at  llie  city  of  Buffalo.  Its  general  course  from 
Albany  is  a  little  north  of  west,  passing  up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  river,  which 
it  crosses  at  the  lower  aqueduct,  then  follows  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the  Mohawk 
for  thirteen  miles,  which  it  recrosses  at  the  upper  aqueduct;  thence  pursues 
the  south  hank  of  the  above  river,  through  the  counties  of  Schenectady, 
Montgomery,  Herkimer,  and  Oneida,  where  it  leaves  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
continues  wc-t  through  the  counties  of  Madison,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  the  north¬ 
east  angle  of  Seneca,  Wayne,  touching  Ontario  on  the  north  at  Port  Gibson, 
Monroe,  Orleans,. Niagara,  and  Kric,  where  it  terminates.  Its  whole  length,  in¬ 
cluding  the  basin  at  Albany,  is  .hi  t  miles :  passing  through  several  flourishing 
towns  and  villages,  many  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  since  its  com¬ 
pletion.  It  is  intersected  by  several  lateral  canals  of  much  importance,  all  of 
them  communicating  with  other  navigable  waters.  At  the  Cohoes,  in  the  town 
of  Watervlict,  it  forms  a  junction  with  the  Champlain  canal;  at  Utica,  it  con¬ 
nects  with  the  Chena  .go  canal;  at  the  village  of  Romo,  with  the  Black  River 
canal  and  Feeder;  in  the  town  of  Vernon,  with  the  Oneida  Lake  canal;  at  the 
village  of  Syracuse,  with  the  Oswego  canal;  at  the  village  of  Montezuma,  with 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  :  and,  at  the  city  of  Rochester,  with  the  Genesee 
Valley  canal.  From  Albany  west  there  is  a  succession  of  locks,  until  what  is 
termed  the  •*  long  level’’  is  reached,  in  the  town  of  Frankfort,  Herkimer  county, 
elevated  -125  feel  above  the  Hudson,  extending  to  Syracuse,  a  distance  of  sixty- 
nine  miles  and  a  half,  without  any  intervening  lock  ;  from  thence  the  line 
descends,  and  then  re-asrends  until  it  readies  Rochester,  elevated  50G  feet,  where 
there  is  another  continued  level  of  sixty-four  miles.  At  Uockport,  the  canal 
ascends  the  mountain  ridge,  by  five  double  combined  locks,  each  12.4  feet 
rise.  Nine  miles  west  of  Uockport,  the  canal  enters  the  Tonawanda  creek,  with 
which,  for  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  it  is  identified  :  at  a  further  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  this  magnificent  work  unites  with  Lake  Kric.  Total  rise  from  the 
Hudson  river  to  Lake  Frie,  5 GO  feet ;  rise  and  fall,  G92  feet.  It  was  commenced 
in  1S17,  and  finished  in  1825,  at  a  total  cost  of  10,741,525  dollars. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  relation  to  the  Kric  canal,  passed  May  11, 
1835,  directing  the  canal  commissioners  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Kric  canal, 
the  very  expensive  project  of  enlarging  this  previously  great  work,  was  adopted; 
the  want  of  additional  facilities  for  conducting  the  increased  trade  flowing  through 
this  channel  having  become  apparent?  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  on 
this  stupendous  undertaking,  which,  when  finished,  will  command  the  admiration 
of  the  civilised  world.  There  was  put  under  contract  prior  to  January,  1839,  more 
than  100  miles  of  the  enlarged  canal,  including  the  heavy  rock  cutting  at  Lock- 
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port,  with  all  the  mechanical  structures  thereon,  comprising  more  than  fifty 
double  and  single  locks,  besides  the  five  double  combined  locks  at  Loekport; 
the  aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  river  at  Rochester;  the  two  aqueducts  over  the 
Mohawk  river;  one  over  the  Schoharie  creek,  and  manv  others  over  smaller 
streams,  including  culverts,  bridges,  &c.  The  estimated  cost  of  all  the  work  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  23,284,931  dollars,  of  which  there  was  put 
under  contract  up  to  18-11,  1 1 ,021, 932  dollars,  on  which  there  has  been  paid 
10,011,1-16  dollars;  leaving  a  further  expenditure  of  1  .'1,273.784  dollars  to  be 
provided  for.  (See  Tables  hereafter.)  The  Enlarged  Erie  canal,  is  to  be  seven 
feet  deep,  and  seventy  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  with  a  slope  of  two  feet  to  one 
foot  in  the  banks,  leaving  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  forty-two  feet;  with  double 
locks  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  110  feet  long.  The  present  width  of  the  old  Erie 
canal  is  forty  feet  on  the  surface,  and  twenty-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four 
feet  deep;  the  locks  are  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  long. 

The  state  legislature  has  authorised  the  construction  of  the  following  canal*,  at  the  time 
opposite  to  each  one  respectively,  in  the  following  table.  The  length  of  each  canal,  toge- 
ther  with  the  number  of  locks  and  the  number  of  feet  of  rise  and  fall,  are  also  upended  :  — 


Oawc Ct>  eaoaJ - 


AH  the  above  state  canals,  except  the  Hr 
canals,  of  which- there  were  finished  and  navig 
Unfinished  and  susi>cudcd 


■’  Champlai 


Total  lateral  canals  .  .  .  .  .376 

Add  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  .  .  •  •  431 

Total  finished  and  unfinished  canals  .  .  t|27 
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Total  number  of  lioals  on  nil  the  state  canals,  2140;  estimated  tonnage  thereof,  1 17,4,53 
toils.  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  company  have  about  700  boats. 

dlrs.  rts.  airs.  cm. 

The  Erie  .-anal  cost . 7,143.789  8(5  7,143,789  8(5 

It  w as  estimated  to  cost  .  .  4, 8S  1,738  00 


Exeess  of  cost  ov„  estimate  .  .  .  2.2(52.0.7 1  8(5 

Kric  canal  enlargement  cost,  thus  far  ....  12,291,fil(i  (K) 


Total  . 20,437,107  nr, 

llevenue  from  the  Krie  canal,  for  the  last  fiscal  year  .  1. 7510.(51-1  7-1 

Champlain  canal  cost  .  .  .  1,277,001  2(5  1,277,(504  2(5 

It  was  estimated  to  co-t  .  .  871.000  OO 


Excess  of  cost  over  estimate  .  .  28(5,001  2(5 

Hcvenuc  from  Champlain  canal  for  the  last  fiscal  year  .  99.08.'(  I 


Total  cost  of  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  .  .  8, 101,394  12 

Cost  of  Erie  enlargement,  including  interest  .  .  .  12,291  01(5  00 


Total .  21,093,010  12 

Total  revenue  of  Eric  and  Champlain  canals  .  .  1,830.299  27 

l  or  the  aimvc  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  Sec  Canal 
Commissioners'  llejHirt  for  18-13,  Canal  Documents,  vul.  ii.,  p.  1  17.* 

The  Oswego  canal,  from  Salina  to  Lake  Ontario,  connects  the  waters  of 
that  Lake  with  the  Erie  canal,  partly  by  means  of  slack  water  navigation,  the 
expense  of  which  was  727,117  dollars. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  from  Geneva,  on  the  Seneca  lake,  to  Montezuma, 
on  the  Erie  canal,  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  214,000  dollars. 

Chemung  canal,  from  the  head  walers  of  the  Seneca  lake  to- Tioga  point, 
the  cost  of  which  with  its  feeder  was  estimated,  in  1833,  at  337,849  dollars. 

Crooked  Lake  canal,  from  a  lake  of  that  name  to  Seneca  lake,  cost  130,101 
dollars.  The  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  have  also  navigable  feeders. 

The  Champlain  canal  connects  the  Eric  with  Lake  Champlain.  The  com¬ 
munication  is  through  a  grazing,  rather  than  a  grain  country,  fast  jtarting  with 
its  forests  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters ;  and,  as  is  before  seen,  sending  to 
market  a  surplus  annually. 


*  In  I  TO-’,  nine  years  after  die  close  of  the  Kevohitinnary  war,  die  Western  Company  cum- 
ph.teil  a  water  runinmmea!i«n  from  Schenectady  to  the  full.  of  the  Oswego  river,  alui  laials  of 
burden  were  pus.ed  to  within  twelve  miles  of  Oswi-go.  At  Oswego  (a|L  there  was  a  portage  of  a 
nnle,  and  the  navigation  wxs  resumed  liy  a  smaller  class  of  boats  ut  the  foot  of  the  lulls  to  Lake 

The  work.  of  the  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  principally  consisted  of  a  series 
of  lock,  and  a  ean.ll,  at  the  tails  of  the  .Mohawk  at  Little  Kails,  a  canal,  with  locks,  at  Kort  Stan- 
wix,  from  the  Mohaw  k  river  to  Wood  t  reek  (a  tributary  of  Oneida  lake  and  the  Oswego  river), 
and  a  .eiie.  ,,t  locks  ami  dams  on  \\  nod  Creek. 

A  limit  leaving  Sehemrtndy  lollowed  die  course  of  the  Mohawk  river  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and 
pa> .iug  In  the  r.in.d  at  that  place  into  Worn)  creek  and  Oneida  lake,  enteri-d  the  Oswego  river 
eleven  mile,  .nut, I;  of  the  fall.,  and  tvv emv -three  miles  from  Oswego.  T1  ere  w;ls  hut  one  portage 
in  the  whole  distance  (at  O.vso-gn  fall,')  between  Schcnect  dy  and  Lake  Ontario.  However 
impellent  the  navigation,  as  emnpari-d  with  di.it  e.‘  die  Erie  canal,  which  .iipcru-ded  it,  its  intlu- 
ci.ve  njnm  -he  prosperity,  the  early  and  rapid  settlement  of  western  New  York,  is  incalculable. 
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Poci.i.  VTtox  of  thr  Canal  Counties  nt  Three  Periods,  ami  of  those  Counties  through  which 
the  Erie  Railroad  is  to  run. 


Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Canal  Companv:— 

“  The  Erie  canal,  as  before  states!,  originally  cost  the  sum  ot  7,1-13,789  dollars  8fi 
cents.  When  the  project  of  enlarging  the  Erie  canal  was  first  advanced  to  the  public 
mind,  what  was  understixsl  by  The  idea  of  enlarging?  When  an  individual  sjioak.s  of  en¬ 
larging  his  house,  he  means  adding  a  wing  to  it,  or  erecting  an  additional  story,  or  some 
similar  increase  of  his  accommodations.  The  idea  of  incurring-  an  expense  greater  than  the 
, -rtt  of  a  new  house  of  the  same  si/e,  would  scarcely  enter  his  mind — much  less  nn  ex|>ense 
several  times  greater  than  the  original  cost.  Had  "it  been  at  first  nrnjiosed  to  build  a-  now- 
canal  ndjacent  to  the  old  one,  of  the  same  size^the  people  would  have  promptly  objected 
to  it,  on  the  ground  of  the  expense,  and  on  the  ground  that  if  an  additional  commu¬ 
nication  were  needed  with  the  far  west,  a  route  for  it,  or  for  a  railroad,  would  have 
liven  sought  through  some  jiortion  of  the  state,  not  accommodated  with  a  communication  to 
market.  Much  more  would  they  have  objected,  had  it  liecn  pro|>oscd  to  construct  three  or 
more  new  Eric  canals,  adjacent  and  parallel  to  each  other.  Experience  in  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  shows  that  four  or  five  new  Erie  canals  could  have  been  built,  at  an  expense  no 
greater  than  the  enlargement  will  require.  Thus  the  Erie  canal  enlargement,  like  the 
construction  of  the  three  last-named  lateral  canals,  may  Ik*  said  to  have  stolen  a  march 
iqKiit  the  public  mind,  and  obtained  a  high  vantage  ground  by  insidious  >tej»s.  The  amount 
e\jH*n,letl  thus  far  on  the  enlargement,  is  I  3,2‘H  ,t>  I  (i  dollars  ( «ee  Comptroller's  Report 
ot  IS  II,  p.  li),  and  no  one  believes  it  is  more  than  half  accomplished,  on  the  plan  un- , 
.hrtaken."  ' 


l  L.xssinc  vtion  of  the  Canal  I  )ebts  according  to  the  different  Rates  of  Interest. 


Principal. 


More  tliau  !t,  .>00,000  dollars  of  this  debt  is  payable  within  five  ami  a  half  yec 


j/Wter  MO,  uy  I ■*!<... . 

jOn  the  l.t  rf  Jal/,  1-1. . 

■OulhTlo  of 

[  Ikeiiuct  available  mcana  on  hat>< 
llalans'r  Ut  >«  prov  Min]  for  in  ’»J 
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One  half  of  the  mill  tax,  hereafter  to  he  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
canal  debts,  will  add  to  the  revenues  applicable  to  canal  purposes,  2 7.5, ooo 
dollars  per  annum,  which  for  six  years,  makes  a  total  of  1,050,000  dollars. 
The  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  may  yield  .'5,000,000  dollars  for  the  same 
period,  making  a  total  of  -I.GjO/XK)  dollars ;  deducted  from  7, GGP, 072  dollars, 
it  leaves  a  balance  of  debt  unprovided  for  at  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
1H.50,  of  .'5,010,072  dollars.  If  the  canal  fund  realises  the  amount  due  from  in¬ 
solvent  banks,  57.5,1  Nt  dollars,  there  would  still  remain  2,-l-l.'i,8*7  dollars  unpro¬ 
vided  for.  In  the  three  years  succeeding  l*.5o,  the  amount  of  canal  debt  falling 
due  is  only  70, 000  dollars. 

A  List  of  the  Places  mi  the  .Junction  and  Kric  Canal-,  and  their  Distance  from  each  other. 
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Canals  and  Railroad s  constructed  In/  the  State. —  In  17!) I,  a  report  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  recommending  the  improvement  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lehigh,  and  Lackawana  rivers  ;  a  ranal  from  the  .Schuylkill  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  by  way  of  the  Tulpehockcn  and  Suatum;  the  improvement  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  with  its  north  and  west  branches,  and  a  connexion  byway  of  tl  . 
Sinncmahoning  between  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  the  Alleghany 
river  and  Lake  Krie.  A  portage  connexion  was  also  proposed  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Juniata  to  those  of  ihe  Concmaugh,  in  order  to  form  a  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  Susquehanna  to  Pittsburg.  As  railroad,  were  then  unknown,  it 
was  proposed  to  connect  the  canals  by  means  of  good  turnpike-roads  across  the 
dividing  summits. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  state  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  until 
1*2-1,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  governor  to  appoint  three  commis¬ 
sioners  to  explore  a  route  for  a  canal  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  waters 
of  the  Juniata  and  Concmaugh  rivers  ;  and  also  the  route  for  a  connexion  by¬ 
way  of  tbc  wc.-t  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  Sinuemahoning,  with  the  waters  of 
the  Alleghany  river.  An  examination  of  the  country  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna,  through  the  great  valley  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties, 
was  also  directed  ;  together  with  a  route  *•  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  thence  by  Mahanoy  creek,  the  river 
Susquehanna,  the  Moshaunon,  Clearfield,  and  Black  Lick  creeks,  the  Concmaugh, 
Kiskiminetas,  and  Alleghany  river  to  Pittsburg.” 

In  1>25,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  and  directing  the  following  additional  surveys  to  be  made:  “  one 
from  Philadelphia  through  Chester  and  Lancaster 'counties,  and  thence  by  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  waters  thereof  to  the  Alleghany  and 
Pittsburg;  also  from  the  Alleghany  to  Lake  Eric;  one  other  from  Philadelphia 
by  the  Juniata  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  thence  to  Lake  Eric ;  one  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  towards  the  Seneca  or  Cayuga 
lake;  one  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties  to  the  Potomac  river ;  and 
one  by  tbc  Conccucbcaguc,  or  Monococy  and  Concwago  to  the  Susquehanna.” 
A  survey  was  also  directed,  by  the  same  act,  to  be  made  through  the  county  of 
Bedford,  to  connect  the  route  of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  with 
the  Juniata  route. 

By  the  act  of  the  25th  of  February,  lS2fi,  the  canal  commissioners  were 
directed  “  to  locate  and  put  under  contract  a  canal  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata;  and  one  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas;  thus  com¬ 
mencing  two  sections  of  the  main  line  of  communication  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg.  They  were  also  authorised,  as  soon  as  they  might  deem  it  practicable 
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and  expedient,  to  construct  a  navigable  feeder  of  a  canal  front  French  creek  to 
the  summit  level  at  Connenut  lake,  and  to  survey  and  locate  a  route  for  a  canal 
from  that  to  Lake  Erie.” 

“  In  order  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  commonwealth,  an  internal  improve¬ 
ment  fund  was  established  < April  1,  1820)  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
the  commonwealth,  tfikauditor-gcncral,  and  the  state-treasurer,  ns  commissioners; 
which  fund  was  specifically  appropriated,  pledged,  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  interest  and  reimbursing  the  principal  of  the  state  debt,  which  might 
be  created  in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  the  canals  and  public  improve¬ 
ments :  the  accounts  of  the  fund  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  other  public  ac¬ 
counts.”  This  fund  consists  of  the  tolls  which  were  to  be  received  on  all  the 
public  works,  the  auction  duties,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  escheats,  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  road,  canal,  and  bridge  stocks  owned  by  the  state.  Hy  subsequent 
enactments,  the  tax  on  collateral  inheritances,  ta.vcs  on  certain  property,  and 
sundry  other  appropriations  were  added  to  the  fund. 

By  the  act  of  April  It,  1327,  “  the  construction  of  a  canal  up  the  Juniata  as 
far  as  Levtistown  ;  another  uo  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Concmaugh  to  Hlairsville, 
and  one  up  the  Susquehanna  to  Northumberland  were  duly  authorised.”  By  the 
same  act,  “surveys  were  directed  to  be  made  of  the  route  across  the  Alleghany 
mountain  from  Frankstown  on  the  Juniata  to  Johnstown  on  the  Concmaugh, 
with  a  view  of  determining  whether  the  imrtagc  should  be  by  a  smooth  and  per¬ 
manent  road  of  easy  graduation,  or  by  a  railway  with  locomotive  and  stationary 
engines  or  otherwise.”  Surveys  were  also  ordered  between  the  west  branch  and 
the  Alleghany  river;  up  the  north  branch  from  Northumberland  to  the  state  line, 
and  from  Pittsburg  to  Erie  by  the  route  of  Beaver  and  Shenango.  A  survey  for 
a  railroad  was  also  directed  to  be  made  “from  Philadelphia,  through  Chester  and 
Lancaster  counties  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  also  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of 
connecting  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Lehigh  rivers,  by  a  canal  or 
railway.”  A  survey  was,  by  the  same  act,  directed  to  be  made  for  extending  the 
canal  down  the  Susquehanna,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to  the  Maryland  line. 
Operations  for  the  construction  of  the  French  Creek  feeiler  (to  Conneaut  lake)  was 
ordered,  and  surveys  directed  from  Connenut  to  Lake  Eric.  The  commissioners 
were  instructed  to  nuke  a  survey  for  a  canal  from  Philadelphia  up  the  valley  of 
the  Delaware  to- Carpenter’s  point;  “  and  if  found  practicable,  to  locate  and  con¬ 
tract  for  the  construction  of  such  portion  of  it  as  should  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
1<K), 000  dollars,  provided  that  the  average  expense  thereof  should  not  exceed 
12,000  dollars  |>cr  mile.” 

By  the  act  of  the  21th  of  March,  1323,  “  the  extension  of  the  canals  on  the 
Susquehanna,  from  the  mouth  of  Swatara  to  Columbia;  from  Lewistown  to  llol- 
lidaysburg  on  the  Juniata ;  from  Northumberland  along  the  west  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  to  Bald  Eagle ;  from  Northumberland  to  the  New  York  state  line,  on 
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the  north  branch  ;  from  Taylor's  ferry  to  Easton,  on  the  Delaware;  and  from  Blairs- 
ville  to  Johnstown  on  the  Concmaugh,  were  authorised.  The  Alleghany  Portage 
railroad  ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  was  ordered ;  and  preliminary 
surveys  of  other  lines  of  proposed  improvements  were  authorised  to  he  executed. 

These  works  were  commenced  and  carried  forward  with  great  speed.  The 
credit  of  the  state  was  then  in  a  highly  honourable  condition,  no  one  suspected 
its  integrity ;  money  was  abundant,  and  the  legislature  found  no  difficulty  in 
borrowing  from  the  capitalists  of  all  countries  :  especially  from  England. 

Mr.  Ercgo,  in  an  excellent  little  work  on  Pennsylvania,  observes, — 

“  This  career  of  lavish  cxjiemlittiro  and  continual  extension  was  at  length  checked. 

•  The  alarming  increase  of  the  state  ihdil,  the  enormous  excess  in  the  cost  of  completing 
many  of  the  works  almve  the  estimates  of  the  engineers,  and  the  failure  of  the  finished 
lines  to  support  by  their  tolls  the  annual  charges  on  them  for  repairs  and  expenses,  became 
subjects  for  serious  eonsidcration.  Those  who  had  from  the  first  doubted  the  expediency 
of  undertaking  such  a  gigantic  scale  of  improvement,  liecame  decidedly  hostile  to  the  fur¬ 
ther  extension  of  the  system,  while  its  warmest  advocates  were  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
before  them.  The  public  voice  called  for  a  retrenchment  of  expenditures,  and  the  oj>e  rations 
were  prosecuted  mi  a  reduced  scale.  The  work  on  some  of  the  lines  was  suspended,  and  was 
only  continued  on  those  w  hich  were  necessary  so  complete  certain  connexions,  or  those  which 
were  deemed  likely  to  afford  immediate  advantage  from  completion.” 

State  Casals. — The  Delaware  Section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  at 
Bristol,  on  the  Ilivci  Delaware,  twenty  miles  above  Philadelphia,  and  thence  ex¬ 
tends  up  the  course  of  that  river  to  Easton,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh,  where 
it  joins  the  navigation  of  the  Lehigh  company.  It  is  forty  feet  wide,  fix’c  feet 
deep,  and  has  twenty-three  locks,  ninety  feet  long  by  eleven  feet  wide,  from  six 
to  ten  feet  in  height ;  total  lockage,  164  feet.  Length  of  canal,  sixty  miles  ;  cost, 
L d/d, 7  U  dollars. 

The  Eastern  section  commences  nt  Columbia,  the  western  termination  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  and  extends  along  the  eastern  hank  of  the 
Susquehanna  river  to  Middletown,  where  the  Union  canal  joins  it,  where  there 
are  locks  connecting  with  the  Susquehanna.  It  then  continues  along  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  passes  through  Harrisburg  to  Duncan’s  island,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Juniata,  where  it  joins  the  Juniata  section,  and  also  with  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  division  of  the  state  canals.  It  is  forty  feet  wide  at  top,  twenty-eight 
at  bottom,  and  has  locks  ninety  feet  long,  and  seventeen  feet  wide;  the  total 
rise  is  ninety-five  feet.  Length,  forty-three  miles. 

Juniata  section, — At  Duncan’s  island,  a  dam  across  the  Susquehanna  gives 
the  water  for  the  Eastern  section.  The  Juniata  r.cction  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Juniata  to  Hollidayshurg,  in  Huntingdon  county,  where  it  joins  the  eastern  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  Alleghany  Portage  railroad.  There  are  seventeen  dams  on  this 
section,  and  about  sixteen  miles  of  slack  xvatcr  navigation.  The  canal  is  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  the  Eastern  section  ;  the  locks  arc  of  the  same  length,  and 
fifteen  feet  wide.  Ascent  of  lockage,  576  feet;  distance,  130  miles. 

The  Susquehanna  section. — This  canal  joins  the  Juniata  section  at  Duncan’s 
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island,  and  winds  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  up  that  river  to 
Northumberland,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west  branches,  where  it  unites 
with  the  north  and  west  branch  divisions  Ascent,  eighty-six  and  a  half  feet; 
length,  thirty-nine  miles. 

The  North  Branch  section  opens  at  Northumberland,  and  follows  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  Lackawana,  in  Luzerne  county,  above 
Wilkesbarre.  There  is  a  dam  across  the  river  at  Nanticoke,  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  canal  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Lackawana.  Locks,  seventeen  feet 
by  ninety  feet;  total  lockage,  112  feet;  length,  seventy-three  miles. 

The  Sorth  Branch  extension  is  unfinished ;  it  was  intended  to  communicate 
with  the  New  York  state,  by  joining  the  Chenango  canal,  as  n  northern  outlet 
for  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  obtain  back  freights  of  salt  and 
gypsum.  From  Lackawana,  it  follows  the  north  branch  to  Athens,  in  Hradfonl 
county,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  state.  The  cost  of  work  done  on  this  ex¬ 
tension  up  to  December  1,  18-11,  amounted  to  2,3-18,270  dollars;  estimated  cost 
of  work  remaining  to  be  done,  1 ,298,4 1G  dollars  ;  total  estimated  cost,  3,G4G,G92 
dollars.  Length  of  canal,  ninety  miles  ;  lockage,  195  feet. 

The  West  Branch  section  is  a  lateral  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  section, 
beginning  at  Northumberland,  and  extending  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  by  Milton,  Williamsport,  and  other  places,  to  the  bituminous  coal 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Farrandsville. 

Two  lateral  branches  from  the  West  Branch  section  extend,  one  to  Lewisburg, 
about  half  a  mile,  and  the  other  to  Bald .  Ea^lejcrcck,  near  Lock  Haven,  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  Sinnemahoning  extension  is  a  continuation  of  the  West  Branch  canal  to 
the  mouth  of  Sinncmahoning  creek,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles  above 
Farrandsville.  It  is  unfinished,  the  work  being  suspended  in  1819. 

The  Wiconisco  canal  Is  also  unfinished.  It  extends  along  the  cast  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  from  the  dam  at  Clark's  ferry,  near  Duncrm’s  island,  to  Mil- 
lersburg,  at  the  mouth  of  Wiconisco  creek,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ;  ascent, 
thirty-five  feet.  By  the  act  of  July  13,  1842,  this  canal  was  transferred  to  an 
incorporated  company,  “  reserving  the  right  to  the  state  to  reclaim  it  after 
twenty  years,  upon  paying  to  the  company  the  amount  expended  by  them  in  its 
completion.” 

The  Western  section,  near .  Johnstone,  the  western  termination  of  the 
Alleghany  Portage  railroad,  the  Western  section  of  the  canal,  opens  and  con¬ 
tinues  down  the  Concmaugh  and  Kiskiminetas  to  the  River  Alleghany  ;  crossing 
which,  near  the  mouth  of  Kiskiipinctas,  this  canal  winds  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  to  Alleghany  city,  opposite  Pittsburg,  where  it  crosses  an  aqueduct, 
and  thence  runs  through  Pittsburg  to  the  Monongahcla  river.  There  arc  ten 
dams  on  the  route,  and  upwards  of  twenty  miles  of  slack  water,  navigable  on 
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their  pools.  Below  Blairsvillc,  the  canal  passes  through  a  tunnel  81/  feet  in 
length.  Descent  by  lockage,  -1/1  feet;  distance,  105  miles. 

The  Heaver  section  extends  from  a  town  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Ohio, 
up  Beaver  river  to  the  Shenango,  and  thence  up  that  stream  to  the  head  of  slack 
water  navigation,  about  six  miles  above  Newcastle.  Length,  thirty-one  miles  ; 
ascent,  1.12  feet. 

A  little  below  Newcastle,  at  the  mouth  of  Mahoning  creek,  this  section 

crossed  by  the  Mahoning  canal,  which  extends  into  Ohio,  and  at  Akron 
fl*=jntersccts  the  Oliio  and  Erie  canal.  The  Beaver  section  is  only  a  part  of 
a  canal,  intended  to  connect  the  Ohio  river,  by  way  of  C'onneaut  lake,  with  Lake 
Eric. 

'Hie  J-Jrie  er  tendon  is  unfinished,  it  is  divided  into  the  Shenanoo  section, 
commences  at  the.  head  of  the  Beaver  section,  above  Newcastle,  and  extends  north¬ 
ward  to  the  town  of  Eric.  The  ascent  from  the  Shenango  pool  to  the  summit  at 
(,'onricaut  lake,  is  287  feet;  the  descent  thence  to  Lake  Erie,  510  feet.  The  level 
of  Conneaut  iake  is  119  feet  above  low  water  in  the  Ohio,  at  Beaver,  and  the 
surface  or  Lake  Erie,  ninety-one  feet  lower  than  the  Ohio.  Length  of  the  Eric 
extension,  i05  miles. 

The  French  Creek  feeder,  is  a  navigable  canal,  twenty-seven  miles  in  length, 
from  French  creek  above  Mcadville  to  the  Eric  extension  at  Conneaut  lake. 

The  Franklin  tine  joins  it  at  the.  aqueduct,  seven  miles  below  Meadvillc, 
where  the  water  in  the  feeder  is  on  a  level  with  Conneaut  lake,  and  gives  it  an 
extension  to  Franklin  on  the  Alleghany  river.  Descent  of  lockage,  128  feet; 
length  twenty-two  miles. 

Pennsylvania  State  Railroads. — The  Philadelphia  and  Cutumhia  rail¬ 
road  commences  at  Philadelphia,  crosses  the  .Schuylkill  by  a  viaduct  about  two 
miles  from  the  city,  and  follows  a  western  course  by  Downingtown  and  Lancaster, 
to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna,  a  distance  of  cightv-two  miles.  Here  it 
joins  the  eastern  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal. 

The  Schuylkill  viaduct  for  the  rails  is  93  1  feet  in  length,  it  has  also  a  way  for 
carriages  ami  foot  passengers.  Immediately  west  of  this,  the  road  ascends  by  an 
inclined  plain,  2805  feet  in  length,  with  a  rise  of  187  feet,  on  which  cars  ascend 
and  descend  at  the  same  time,  by  being  attached  to  an  endless  rope,  moved  by  n 
stationary  engine  of  sixty-horse  power.  The  railroad  then  ascends  gradually  to 
near  the  West  Chester  railroad,  about  twenty-two  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where 
its  height  is  513  feet  above  tide-water.  The  railroad  then  descends  293  feet,  at 
a  grade  of  twenty-nine  feet  to  the  mile,  to  the  Brandywine  viaduct  near  Down¬ 
ingtown  ;  from  thence  it  again  ascends,  after  crossing  the  West  Brandywine  near 
Coatesville,  over  the  North  Valley  hill,  at  Mine  Ridge  gap,  by  a  grade  in¬ 
creased  for  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  forty-five  feet  |>cr  mile.  From  this 
height  the  road  descends  250  feet  into  the  Lancaster  valley,  by  the  city  of  Lan- 
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easier,  ami  descends  but  twenty-five  feet,  by  a  route  of  six  miles,  to  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  river,  Columbia. 

There  are  several  viaducts  over  the  streams  crossed  by  this  railroad,  parti¬ 
cularly  those  over  Valley  creek  and  West  Brandywine  ;  the  latter  is  K35  feet  in 
length,  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  water.  Those  over  the  Big  and  Little 
Conestoga  creeks  arc  1412  feet  anil  SO  I  feet  long.  The  highest  embankment  is 
eighty  feet,  and  the  deepest  cuttings  from  thirty  to  forty  feet.  ’Die  locomotive 
engines  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  arc  capable  of  drawing  upwards  of  100 
tons-  each,  exclusive  of  the  weight  of  cars,  engine,  &c.r  or  nearly  200  tons  in  all, 
at  an  average. speed  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

The  dlleyhany  Part  aye  tai/r-oad  commences  at  Ilollidaysburg,  at  the  western 
termination  of  the  Juniata  canal,  and  crosses  the  Alleghany  ridge  at  Blair’s  gap  ; 
thence  it  descends  to  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  at  the  western 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.  There  are  ten  inclined  planes  oh  this  rad- 
road  from  Johnstown  eastward,  and  eleven  “  levels,”  or  graded  lines  of  road,  the 
inclination  of  which  is  from  ten  feet  to  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile,  except  that  between 
Johnstown  and  the  first  plane,  which  has  a  grade  of  about  twenty-four  feet,  between 
the  eastern  plane  and  Ilollidaysburg,  where  the  maximum  grade  is  fifty-two 
feet.  Blair’s  gap  is  2325  feet  above  the  level  of  mean  high  water  of  the  tide  on 
the  Susquehanna;  the  ascent  from  Ilollidaysburg  to  the  summit,  is  13 i)b  feet  in 
ten  miles,  and  the  descent  to  Johnstown  1 1 7 1  feet  in  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half. 
There  arc  ire  inclined  planes  on  each  side  of  the  summit;  the  longest  being  the 
third  one  west  of  Ilollidaysburg,  which  is  3 1 17  feetin  length,  with  a  rise  of  307  J  feet; 
and  the  shortest,  the  third  cast  of  Johnstown,  14NU  feet  in  length,  rising  13<>i  feet. 

At  the  head  of  each  inclined  plane,  there  arc  two  stationary  engines  of  about 
thirty-five  horse  power  each,  which  draw  up  and  let  down,  hv  the  endless  rope, 
the  cars  attached.  Pour  cars,  each  loaded  with  a  burden  of  J(H)0  pounds,  can 
he  drawn  up  at  once,  and  as  many  let  down  at  the  same  time,  from  six  to  ten 
times  in  an  hour.  On  the  short  levels  between  the  planes,  horses  are  used  for 
drawing  the  cars. 

A  viaduct  over  the  Conemaugh,  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  eighty  feet  span, 
at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  water  of  the  stream.  Through  a  ridge  near 
the  head  of  the  first  plane,  east  of  Johnstown,  there  is  a  tunnel,  1J01  feet  in 
length,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  nineteen  feet  high.  This  railroad  is  thirty  miles 
and  a  half  long. 

The  Gettysburg  railroad,  intended  to  communicate  between  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  improvements  and  those  of  .Maryland,  from  the  Baltimore  to  the 
Ohio  railroad,  and  also  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  After  expending 
more  than  7tK»,0<M)  dollars,  on  the  eastern  end  between  Gettysburg  and  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  south  mountain,  the  work  was  suspended. 

Pennsylvania  Canals  and  Railroads  constructed  iiy  Cum j-a nils. — 
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The  Lehiglt  navigation  consists  of  a  succession  of  canal  and  slack  water  naviga¬ 
tion  constructed  by  the  Lehigh  company,  numerous  dams  built  across  the  river 
form  navigable  pools,  and  between  these  there  are  canals  of  various  lengths 
These  works  join  the  Delaware  section  of  the  state  canal  at  Easton  on  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  extend  up  the  Lehigh  river  by  Bethlehem  and  Allentown  to  Mauch 
Chunk,  at  the  eastern  termination  of  the  great  southern  anthracite  coal  basin. 
1  lie  canals  are  sixty  feet  wide  at  the  water  line,  forty-five  feet  at  bottom,  and  five 
feet  deep  ;  locks  100  feet  long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide,  capable  of  passing  boats 
carrying  more  than  100  tons;  dams  from  300  feet  to  56-1  feet  long,  and  eight 
feet  to  nineteen  feet  and  a  half  high.  Distance,  forty-six  miles  and  a  half,  with 
a  rise  in  lockage  of  353  feet. 

From  Mauch  Chunk  the  navigation  is  continued  up  the  river  to  Whitehaven, 
twenty-four  miles  arid  three  quarters ;  and  thence  to  the  falls  at  Stoddartsville, 
thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  there  is  a  descent  for  boats  by  artificial  freshets,  chiefly 
for  bringing  down  lumber.  The  distance  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  northern 
termination  of  the  works,  is  thirty-eight  miles  and  a  quarter.  Ascent,  936  feet. 
The  locks  above  Mauch  Chunk  arc  of  the  same  length  as  those  below,  and  twenty 
feet  wide ;  one  of  them  has  a  lift  of  thirty  feet,  and  can  bq  filled  or  emptied  in 
two  minutes  and  a  half.  On  this  upper  division  of  the  work  arc  twenty  dam«, 
from  fourteen  to  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  from  187  to  3/5  feet  long.  Total 
length  of  the  Lehigh  navigation,  eighty- four  miles  and  a  half. 

'Hie  Lachawaien  canal  is  an  extension  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
into  Pennsylvania.  It  enters  the  state  near  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxcn,  and 
extends  Up  that  stream  to  lloncsdalc,  in  Wayne  county,  where  it  connects  with 
a  railroad  to  the  Lackawana  coal  mines  at  Carbondalc.  Length,  twenty-five 
miles;  loeknge  rise,  18/  feet  from  the  Delaware  to  lloncsdalc,  which  is  8/0  feet 
above  tide  water. 

The  Schuylkill  navigation  commences  at  Fair  Mount  dam,  near  Philadelphia, 
and  follows  the  Schuylkill  by  Norristown  and  Reading  to  Port  Carbon.  It  opens 
a  water  carriage  between  the  Philadelphia  and  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.  It  was 
commenced  in  1815,  and  completed  in  1826.  Like  the  Lehigh  navigation,  it 
consists  of  pools  formed  across  the  river,  with  intervening  lines  of  canal,  some¬ 
times  on  the  cast  and  .sometimes  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  which  the  canal 
crosses  several  times.  Near  Reading  it  is  intersected  by  the  Union  canal,  which 
joins  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  state  canals  of  the  interior.  Length  of  navigation 
from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon,  108  miles,  of  which  fifty-eight  is  canal  and 
fifty  slack  water.  The  longest  line  of  canal  on  the  route  is  twenty-two  miles, 
called  the  Girard,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  five  or  six  miles  below  Reading. 
Width  of  canal,  thirty-six  feet  at  top,  twenty-two  at  bottom,  and  four  feet  deep. 
Locks,  eighty  feet  by  seventeen  ,  total  ascent,  610  feet. 

The  Union  canal  passes  from  the  Schuylkill,  near  Reading,  westward  up  the 
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valley  of  Tulpehockcn  creek,  to  the  summit  between  the  bead  waters  of  that 
stream  and  those  of  the  Quitapahilla,  a  branch  of  the  Swatara.  It  then  descends 
the  Swatara  to  the  Susquehanna,  near  Middletown.  A  branch,  twenty-three 
miles  in  length,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  navigable  canal  and  a  feeder,  and 
extends  up  the  Swatara  northward  to  Pine  Grove,  in  Schuylkill  county,  from 
which  railroads  extend  to  the  coal  mines.  Near  the  gap  by  which  the  Swatara 
passes  through  the  Blue  mountain,  a  large  dam  is  constructed  which  forms  a 
pool  or  reservoir  several  miles  in  extent.  The  feeder  on  the  Swatara  being  lower 
than  the  summit  level  of  the  canal  near  Lebanon,  water  works  have  been  con¬ 
structed,  which  arc  now  aided  by  steam  engines,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
water,  which  is  conducted  in  a  trunk  several  miles  to  the  main  canal.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  canal  on  the  Schuylkill  to  the  summit  level,  the  decline 
is  forty-one  miles  and  a  quarter;  ascent  of  lockage,  31 1  feet.  The  summit  level 
is  seven  miles  long,  and  4‘JSi  feet  above  tide  water.  From  this  to  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  is  thirty-three  miles  and  three  quarters;  descent,  20St  feet.  Width  of 
canal,  thirty-six  feet ;  depth,  four  feet.  Locks,  seventy-five  feet  by  eight  feet  and 
a  half.  Length  of  canal,  eighty-two  miles. 

The  Sasguehanna  or  Tide  -  Water  canal,  commencing  at.  Wrightsville,  opposite 
Columbia,  and  continues  along  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river  to  Ilavrc- 
dc-Gracc,  in  Maryland.  This  canal  opens  a  communication  between  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  tide  water  of  Chesapeake  hay.  Canal, 
fifty  feet  wide,  five  feet  deep;  locks  with  double  chamber,  admitting  the  passage 
of  two  boats  at  the  same  time,  or  of  a  raft  1  70  feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  wide. 
Length,  forty-five  miles;  descent,  233  feet. 

The  Conestoga  navigation  consists  of  dams  and  locks,  on  Conestoga  creek, 
from  the  city  of  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  Locks,  100  feet  by  twenty- 
two  feet;  length  of  navigation,  eighteen  miles;  descent,  sixty-two  feet. 

The  Codorus  navigation,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals  on  Codorus  creek,  from 
the  borough  of  York  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  Length,  eleven  miles. 

Bald  Eagle  and  Spring  Creek  navigation,  extends  from  the  West  Branch 
Slate  canal,  at  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton  county,  up  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Spring 
creeks  to  Bellcfonte,  in  Centre  county.  Length,  twenty-five  miles;  nineteen  of 
which  are  finished.  Lockage,  1  S3  feet. 

Munongahe/a  Improvement  navigation,  extending  up  that  river  to  the  Virginia 
line  ;  unfinished.  length,  about  forty  miles. 

Mahoning  canal,  eight  miles  of  which  arc  in  Pennsylvania,  extends  from  the 
Beaver  division  of  the  State  canal,  near  Newcastle,  in  Mercer  county,  up  the 
vulley  of  Mahoning  river  into  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  joins  the  Ohio  and  Eric 
canal  at  Akron,  Ohio.  Length,  eighty-five  miles. 

Cokpohated  Railroads. — There  arc  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
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incorporate*!  distric  ts  adjoining,  several  sliort  railroads  joining  or  uniting  the 
greater  railroads  which  approach  the  city  in  different  directions. 

The  City  railroad  extends  along  Broad-street  (Venn  the  Columbia  railroad,  at 
Vine-street,  to  the  Southwark  railroad,  at  Cedar-street  or  South-street,  one  mile; 
wish  a  branch  down  Market-street  •'.■cun  Hroad-street  to  Third-street,  and  thence 
down  Third-street  and  Dock-street  to  the  rity  warehouses  near  Dock-street 
wharf.  Length,  one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  Son!  Inrarh  rni/niiiil  extends  from  the  City  railroad  at  South-street  down 
linen!  street  to  Prime-street,  and  thence  by  the  latter  to  the  Delaware  above  the 
Navy. yard  ;  nearly  two  miles.  A  branch  of  this  road,  half  a  mile  in  length, 
extends  up  Swans. >n-street  to  Cedar-street,  near  the  wharf. 

The  Xorthern  Liberties  and  Penn  Tnirndup  railroad  branches  off  from  the 
Columbia  railroad  and  down  H'illow-stn  ct  to  the  Delaware  railroad,  joining  the 
( icrinniilnwn,  Norristown,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  railroads.  Length, 
one  mile  and  a  quarter. 

The  Philadelphia  and  7 'teuton  railroad,  from  Philadelphia  to  Frankfort!, 
Ilolmcslmrg,  Bristol,  and  Morrisville,  opposite  Trenton,  on  the  Delaware. 
Hails  across  the  bridge  into  Trenton,  form  a  comm  mication  with  the  railroad 
from  Trenton  to  New  York  Length,  about  t  wenty-c'ght  miles. 

The  Philadelphia  and  Wilmington  railroad  joins  the  Southwark  railroad  at 
Hroad-street  and  Prime-street,  in  Philadelphia,  crosses  the  Schuylkill  by  a 
viaduct,  passes  through  Chester  to  the  state  boundary,  thence  to  Wilmington,  in 
Delaware,  where  it  joins  the  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  railroad  to  Baltimore. 
Length,  twenty-seven  miles. 

The  Philadelphia,  (rerniaiiloini,  and  Xorristown  railroad ,  seventeen  miles  in 
length,  along  the  eastern  side  of  Schuylkill,  by  Manayunk,  to  Norristown,  in 
Montgomery  county.  About  three  miles  from  this  city,  a  branch  leaves  this 
mad  and  proceeds  to  (Jermantown,  three  miles. 

The  West  Philadelphia  railroad,  extends  from  the  Schuylkill,  opposite 
Philadelphia,  north-west  ward,  joining  theColuinhia  railroad  about  eight  miles  from 
the  Schuylkill.  It  is  unfinished.  The  most  abrupt  grade  is  nearly  fifty-seven 
feet,  the  average  grade  forty-three  feet,  per  mile. 

The  i’allei/  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Norristown,  up  the  valley,  to  intersect  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  cast  of  Downingtown,  about  thirty-one  miles 
trum  the  city.  Length,  twenty  miles.  Maximum  grade,  thirty-five  feet  nnd  three 
quarters  per  mile.  Hoad  unfinished. 

'I  he  Hex/  Chester  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia 
railroad,  twenty-two  miles  from  the  city,  to  West  Chester,  about  ten  miles. 

The  Philadelphia  anil  Heading  railroad,  joins  the  Columbia  railroad,  below 
the  inclined  plane,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  near  Philadelphia,  extends 
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up  that  river  to  Pottsvillc,  opening  a  line  of  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.  The  whole  line,  from  Pottsvillc  to  Philadelphia, 
is  composed  of  levels  and  descending  grades,  which  gives  great  advantages  to  the 
descending  transportation.  A  locomotive  engine  of  eleven  tons’  weight  has  con¬ 
veyed  from  Heading  to  the  Columbia  railroad,  near  Philadelphia,  l(tl  ears  with 
•12.5  tons,  at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  the  hour.  1’here  are  three  tunnels  on 
this  road;  one  at  Flat  Hock,  eight  miles  from  the  city.  U<>()  feet  in  length; 
another  near  Phicnixville,  of  1 11.52  feet;  and  the  third  near  Port  Clinton.  IMh) 
feet.  Near  the  second  tunnel,  about  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  road 
crosses  to  the  cast  side  of  the  river  by  a  viaduct,  288  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  above  the  water.  Length,  from  the  Columbia  railroad  to  Heading,  tifty- 
four  miles ;  from  Heading  to  Pottsvillc,  thirty-six  miles.  A  branch,  live  mile- 
long,  from  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  crosses  eastward  to  the  Delaware,  at  Hicinnoml, 
about  three  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

'Hie  Little  Schuylkill  railroad  extends  from  Port  Clinton,  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  main  branches  of  Schuylkill  above  the  lilue  mountain,  up  the  Little 
Schuylkill  to  the  Tamaqua  coal  mines,  near  the  south  side  of  the  Broad  moun¬ 
tain.  Ascent,  -KM)  feet ;  length,  twenty-three  miles. 

The  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  l  In  ten  railroad,  extends  from  Schuylkill  Ha¬ 
ven,  up  the  west  branch  of  Schuylkill,  to  the  coal  mine'  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mine.  hill.  Length  of  road  and  branches,  twenty  miles. 

The  Mount  Caihon  mil  rood  commences  a  mile  below  Pottsvillc,  passes  up 
Norwegian  creek  to  the  commencement  of  the  Danville  and  Pottsvillc  railroad, 
and  thence  extends  by  branches  to. several  coal  mines.  Length,  seven  miles. 

The  ■Schuylkill  Valley  railroad  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  where  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  terminates,  thence  up  the  Schuylkill  through  the  coal  region 
to  Tuscarora,  ten  miles.  It  has  many  branches  to  coal  mines,  the  length  of 
which  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

The  Mill  Creek  rudruud  from  Port  Carbon  to  the  mines  about  Mill  creek, 
four  miles,  with  branches  amounting  to  five  miles. 

Danville  and  Pottsvdle  railroad  parts  from  Mount  Carbon  railroad  three 
miles  above  Pottsvillc,  crosses  the  Broad  mountain  by  a  summit  HM4  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Sunbury,  and  then  across  the  valley  of  Mnhanoy 
creek,  and  over  the  ridge  between  that  stream  nnd  Shamokin  creek,  down  which 
to  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna.  On  this  railroad  there  is  a  tunnel  JOO  feet 
long,  and  seven  inclined  planes:  one  1(550  feet  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of  .115- 
feet.  Chain  cables  arc  used  on  the  inclined  planes  instead  of  ropes.  The 
eastern  section  is  completed  to  Girardvillc,  fourteen  miles  from  Pottsvillc.  A 
tunnel  2500  feet  long  has  been  cut  through  Bear  ridge,  on  the  Girard  estate, 
for  the  puqtoseof  obtaining  coal.  The  western  section  of  the  road  is  completed 
from  Sunbury,  twenty-one  miles,  to  the  extensive  coal  mines,  n  furnace  for 
smelting  iron  with  anthracite,  to  the  far  town  of  Shamokin :  length  of  the  mil- 
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rend,  forty- four  miles  anil  a  half.  A  branch,  seven  miles,  to  Danville,  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  projected  Susquehanna. 

'Pile  Lilt  If  Schuylkill  and  Sasqaehanna,  or  Catawissa  railroad,  extends  from 
the  termination  of  the  Little  Schuylkill  railroad  at  Tamaqua,  across  the  ridge 
dividing  the  waters  of  Little  Schuylkill  and  Catawissa  creek,  thence  down  the 
valley  of  the  latter  to  the  town  of  Catawissa  on  the  north  branch  of  Susquehanna, 
about  thirty-five  miles.  Unfinished. 

It  is  proposed  'o  extend  this  road  from  Catawissa  to  Williamsport  in 
Lycoming  county.  A  branch,  twelve  miles  in  length,  extends  from  this  road 
near  the  summit  north  of  Tamaqua,  down  the  valley  of  Quakake,  to  the  Beaver 
Meadow  railroad  near  the  Lehigh. 

Incoiu’Okated  Railways. — The  Munch  Chunk  railroad,  from  the  coal 
landing  at  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  summit  mines.  Length,  nine  miles.  Ascent, 
D.'lfi  feet ;  highest  grade,  133  feet  per  mile.  There  is  also  a  railroad  of  five  miles 
nnd  a  quarter,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  company’s  coal  mines  on  Room  Run. 
Ascent.  5.14  feet. 

'Phe  Beaver  Meadow  railroad,  from  Parry  ville  on  the  Lehigh,  six  miles 
below  Mauch  Chunk,  up  the  river  to  the  mouth  of  Quakakc  creek,  and  thence 
up  that  stream  to  the  Beaver  Meadow  mines.  Length,  twenty  miles. 

'1  he  Ifazelton  railroad,  branches  ofT  from  the  Beaver  meadow  road  and 
leads  to  the  coal  mines  near  llazelton.  Length,  eight  miles. 

'I’he  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  railroad,  constructed  by  the  Lehigh  Coal 
and  Navigation  company,  from  Whitehaven  on  the  Lehigh  to  Wilkesbarre  on 
the  .Susquehanna  joins  the  North  Branch  canal.  It  has  one  tunnel  nnd  three 
inclined  phi  \s.  Length,  nineteen  miles  and  three  quarters. 

'Phe  Carhomhile  and  Jloitesda/e  railroad  joins  tht^  Hudson  and  Delaware  canal 
navigation  on  the  Lackawana.  It  extends  from  Honcsdalc  to  the  coal  mines 
near  Carhondale.  Length,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half.  The  summit  on  Moosic 
mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  D12  feet,  is  passed  by  means  of  inclined  planes. 

The  Bine  drove  railroad  extends  from  the  Union  canal  navigation  at  Pine 
Ci  :ove  in  Schuylkill  county,  to  the  coal  mines.  Length,  four  miles.  'Hie  I^irherty 
nnd  Stratum  railroads,  to  other  mines  in  the  same  region,  extend  eight  miles-. 

'Phe  Ly kens'  Valley  railroad,  from  Millcrstown  on  the  Susquehanna,  extends 
along  the  north  side  of  Berry’s  mountain  to  the  Wiconisco  coal  mines  nt  Bear 
gap,  in  Dauphin  county.  Length,  sixteen  miles. 

l  he  Williamsport  and  Elmira  railroad  is  completed  from  the  West  Branch 
canal  at  Williamsport,  up  Lycoming  creek  to  Ralston.  Length,  twenty-live 
miles.  Thence  it  is  intended  to  extend  northward  to  Elmira  in  New  York,  to 
join  the  Chemung  canal.  Projected  length,  seventy-three  miles  and  a  half. 

The  B/ossIntrg  and  Corning  railroad,  from  the  bituminous  coal  region  at 
Blossburg  to  the  Chemung  canal  at  Corning,  New  York.  Projected  length,  forty 
miles  ;  part  finished. 
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The  Harrisburg  and  Huicastcr  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  railroad  near  Lancaster,  and  extends  by  Mountjoy  and  Portsmouth  to 
Harrisburg,  where  it  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad.  Near  Elizabethtown 
there  is  a  tunnel  of  850  feet  Highest  grade,  forty-two  feet  to  the  mile,  generally 
less  than  thirty-five  feet.  Length,  thirty-six  miles. 

'Hie  Cumberland  Yalby  railroad  commences  at  Harrisburg,  crosses  the 
Susquehanna,  and  continues  westward  by  Carlisle,  Newville,  and  Shippcnsburg 
to  Chambcrsburg  in  Franklin  county.  The  bridge  by  which  this  road  crosses 
the  Susquehanna  has  I  he  railroad  laid  upon  a  flat  roof,  with  carriage  ways  l>c- 
ncath.  Length  of  road,  fifty-two  miles.  A  route  for  another  railroad  to  join 
this,  and  to  extend  from  Chambcrsbu.  ;  to  Pittsburg,  has  been  surveyed. 

The  Franklin  railroad  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  at  Chambcrs¬ 
burg;  thence  southward  by  (irecncnstle  to  the  stale  boundary,  and  to  Hagers¬ 
town  in  Maryland.  Length,  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  projected  to  continue 
this  road  to  the  Potomac.  — 

The  1  ork  and  Wrightsville  railroad  extends  from  the  western  termination  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  across  the  Susquehanna  to  Wrightsville; 
thence  westward  to  York,  thirteen  miles,  where  it  intersects  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  railroad. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  southward  from  York,  up 
the  valley  of  Codorus  creek  to  the  Maryland  boundary,  eighteen  miles,  and 
thence  to  Baltimore.  Whole  length,  fifty-six  miles. 


inilrs.  milt*'*. 
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'Hie  Turnpike  Roads  amt  Ihitlges  of  Pennsylvania  are  numerous  and  well 
made.  They  have  been  nearly  ail  constructed  by  incorporated  companies.  Mr. 
Frcgo  observes, 

“  That  few  of  them  have  over  yielded  dividends  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  c-t  of  eon- (mo¬ 
tion.  mid  mo-t  of  them  little  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  repair,  vet  they  -hould  not 
lx-  considered  at  an  imprm  i.ient  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  capital.  The  adsantagi--.  result¬ 
ing  t"  those  jH'rtiom  of  the  Mate  which  they  connect,  and  through  which  they  pa--,  from 
increased  facilities  of  travelling,  and  the  transportation  of  produce  and  merehandi-.r.  the  .ad¬ 
ditional  xidue  which  they  ron-equcntly  gh e  to  the  land-*  adjacent  to  them,  the  easy  nml 
direct  communication  afforded  tiy  their  means  between  dill'erent  sections  of  the  country, 
previously  separated  hy  impas-al>!o  mountains  or  im|H-netrnble  wilderness,  have  altogether 
far  exceeded  in  value  the  cost  of  all  the  turnpikes  in  1'ennsylvania." 

The  folloxving  statement  from  the  “  Monthly  Commercial  Chronicle,”  in 
Hunt’s  Merchants'  Magazine,  contains  the  most  accurate  information  that  we  have 
been  able  to  procure.  “  The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  which  failed  in  paying  the  in¬ 
terest  of  its  debt,  has  advertised  its  public  works,  for  the-construction  of  which 
those  debts  were  contracted,  for  sale,  to  take  its  stock  at  par  in  payment.  That 
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stock  is  nominally  at  forty  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  market.  This  being  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  debt  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  we  will  here  annex  a 
table  of  the  leading  works,  with  their  extent,  cost,  and  aggregate  reven.  c  and 
expenditures  for  ten  years,  from  lt> 30  to  1840  inclusive: — ”  . 

Cost,  Revenue,  and  Kxpeiuliturcs  of  the  Finished  Lines  of  Pennsylvania  Canals  and 
Railroads. 


N  A  V  K  AND  DESCRIPTION. 


Rxprtuhtur* . 


la  frettn  CotumhU  to  l)imc«n'* 


h  Branch  Htvutoo.  hitrnd*  from  Nonhumb^r 
^  land  to  Lftclowjuiliorl . ... . | 

frrdcrr  from  Frattilio  to  Uone«ut  i*l«" . | 

CoIucdU*  «»d  rbil*drlphi«  ratio*)  KtU-oUa  from 


In  addition  to  this,  there  nrc  the  following  canals  i 
mplctcd : — 


progress,  and  nearly 


T«*al  rmW*  of  ran.U  in  prn^rr* 


Tliesc  have  cost  nearly  10,000,000  dollars,  making  the  total  funded  debt,  with 
money  borrowed  to  pay  interest  and  other  expenses,  36,331 ,005  dollars.  'Hie 
property  of  the  state  is  as  follows : — 


The  works  may  become  valuable,  but  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  in  ten  years, 
including  a  most  prosperous  season,  tlic  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  512,680 
dollars,  independent  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted  for  their  construction. 
We  have  gone  thus  into  details,  because  it  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  money 
market  for  an  independent  state  to  become  bankrupt,  and  tender  its  property  for 
.sale  in  payment. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Delaware,  and  Morris  canal  was  begun  in  1S24,  and  com¬ 
pleted  in  183G,  and  cost  about  2,o(HJ,(.K8)  dollars.  It  extends  (ro:n  Easton,  on  the 
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Delaware,  to  Jersey  city,  101  miles.  A  large  amount  of  coal,  from  the  coal  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  transported  on  it.  It  lias  recently  been  widened  at  a  great 
expense.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  on  the 
Raritan,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware,  below  Trenton,  and  is  forty-three 
miles  in  length.  It  forms  part  of  an  important  communication  between  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Salem  canal  extends  from  Salem  creek, 
four  miles  to  Delaware  river. 

The  New  Jeiisky  railroad s  arc  more  important  even  than  her  canals.  The 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  was  incorporated  in  1S29,  and  completed  in  1832, 
extending  from  Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite  to  Philadelphia,  to  South 
Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan,  sixty-one  miles.  The  New  Jersey  railroad 
was  incorporated  in  1832,  and  opened  in  1836,  extending  from  Jersey  city,  through 
Newark,  New  Brunswick,  and  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  where  it  forms  a  junction 
with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road.  The  Paterson  railroad  was  incorporated  in 
1831,  and  completed  in  183-1,  and  branches  off  from  the  New  Jersey  railroad  at 
Bergen  hill,  and  extends  fifteen  miles  to  Paterson.  The  Morris  and  Hs sex  rail¬ 
road  extends  from  Newark  to  Morristown,  twenty  miles.  The  Kliznbethport 
and  Somerville  railroad  communicates  between  the  two  places,  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  extends,  from  the  one  place  to  the  other, 
nine  miles. 

In  Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal  is  the 
most  important  internal  improvement.  It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state, 
commencing  at  Delaware  city  (which  has  only  forty  houses),  forty-six  miles 
below  Philadelphia,  and  extends  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Back  creek,  a  navi¬ 
gable  branch  of  Elk  river.  Being  sixty-six  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  fen  feet 
deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboats.  The  Deep  Cut  in  this  canal  is 
four  miles  in  length,  through  a  hill  ninety  feet  high.  This  canal  was  commenced 
in  1824,  and  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  2,200,000  dollars.  The  Newcastle 
and  Frenchlown  railroad  also  forms  a  connexion  between  the  Delaware  and  Che¬ 
sapeake.  It  extends  from  Newcastle  on  the  Delaware  river,  to  Frcnchtown  on 
F.lk  river,  is  sixteen  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  an 
expense  of  400,000  dollars. 

“  Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States  have  Wn 
projected  and  commenced  by  .Maryland.  The  first  is  the  ChesajH-ake  and  Ohio  canals, 
commencing  at  Georgetown,  district  of  Columbia,  and  to  extend  to  Cumberland,  on  the 
Potomac,  and  thence  by  Wills  creek  and  the  Youghiogliony  and  Monongahcla  rivers  to 
Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  341  miles  and  a  quarter.  It  would  require  a  tunnel  through  the 
Alleghany  mountains  four  miles  and  eighty  yanks  in  length.  The  whole  amount  of 
lockage  will  be  32 Id  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  347,408  dollars.  The  state  of  Mary¬ 
land  has  subscribed  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  United  States  1,000,000  dollars,  towards 
the  completion  of  the  undertaking.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Virginia  iu  1824,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  Maryland  ami  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1823,  and  the  work  was 
commenced  in  1828.  It  has  been  nearly  completesl  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  |8o 
miles,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria." — l’  .S'.  Gas. 

The  second  great  work  is  the  Baftimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  extend 
from  Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  cn  the  Ohio,  360  miles.  It  vs  as  incoj-f-onttod  by  the 


«.l  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  TVnn«\  Isanin,  in  1 H27,  ami  commenced  July  4th, 
IS-.W.  Till-  -tati'nf  Maryland  lia-  -uUribd  to  thy  stock  .i,(XX).<X*)  dollar*,  and  the 
city  nf  Baltimore  :i,tXX).tXX>  dollars.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  lr>  (\md>orl.-.nd. 
Tin*  Washington  branch  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Potafiaen  river  tn  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Baltimore  ami  Port  Dcpo*ite  railmad  extends  thirty -tit  miles  fron;  Baltimore 
tn  1  lavrc  dc  (store.  Tlie  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extend*  fiftv-*ix  mile*  from 
Baltimore  tn  York.  Pennsylvania.  "Ihe  IlrMertown  branch  railroad  commence*  «ix  mile* 
faun  Baltimore,  and  extend*  riifht  miles  tn  Hei,tcrtown.  The  Wilmington  nnd  Susque¬ 
hanna  railroad  extend*  from  Havre  de  (irace,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Tlie  Annn|iolis  and  Klkridge  railroad  extends  nineteen  mile*  and  three-quarters  from 
Washington  branch  to  Anmt|>oli»." — l S.  (lar. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railroad.  —  From  the  reports  made 
January  Uth,  1843,  nnd  January  8th,  1814,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  21st  of  December,  1812.  were  4G9, 858  dollars 
4  cents.  The  whole  expenses  for  the  year,  ending  the  same  d-y,  were  239,9(15 
dollars  /  cents.  The  revenue  for  1842  was  134,010  dollars  G5  cents  less  than 
in  1841,  and  the  expenses  were  less  by  102,979  dollars  70  tents.  The  whole 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1843,  were  430,434  dollars  47 
cents ;  while  the  current  expenses  for  the  same  period  were  230,384  dollars  8G 
cents.  It  appears,  by  the  last  report,  that  the  funded  debt  qf  the  company 
amounted  to  2,972,887  dollars  1G  cents.  The  president  alludes  to  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  the  company  during  the  past  ycir;  but  hopes,  that  from  the 
favourable  prospects  of  the  country,  the  period  is  approaching  when  it  will  receive 
such  substantial  assurance  of  prosperity  as  will  confirm  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  sanguine.  Of  the  probability  of  this,  however,  no  speculations  arc  offered. 

- The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia.  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 

Railroad  company  embraces  some  interesting  statements.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  road  for  1842  were  3SG.87I  dollars  ;  receipts  on  the  New  castle  and  French- 
town  railroad  for  the  same  i>criod,  82,983  dollars';  joint  gross  receipts,  4G9,S37 
dollars.  The  largest  receipts  for  passengers,  38,370  dollars,  were  in  the  month 
of  May  ;  the  largest  receipts  for  freight,  7293  dollars,  were  in  the  month  of  Fe¬ 
bruary.  The  largest  gross  receipts,  in  1841,  were  G03,8G3  dollars,  being  an 
increase  of  134,010  dollars  over  1842.  Hxpenscs  in  1841,  342,940  dollars  ; 
ex  [senses  in  184  2,  239, 9G5  dollars.  Decrease  in  net  revenue  in  1842,  31,080 
dollars.  The  saving  in  expense  for  the  last  year  is  a  very  important  matter,  niul. 
speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  road. 

Yikoima. — The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albe¬ 
marle  sound,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce’s  creek,  txscnty-lhrcc  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  h79,8G4  dollars.  It  lias  branches  of  eleven  miles.  'Die  Alexandria 
canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  The 
James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  extend  175  miles,  from  Richmond  to  Buchanan. 
Tlie  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  extends  seventy-five 
miles,  to  Aquia  creek.  Louisa  branch,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  pro¬ 
ceeds  forty-nine  miles,  to  Gordonsvillc.  Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad,  from 
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Richmond,  extends  twenty-three  miles,  to  Petersburg.  Petersburg  and  Roanoke 
railroad  extends  from  Petersburg,  fifty-nine  miles,  to  Weldon.  fireens.ville 
railroad  extends  from  near  Hicks,  for  eighteen  miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina. 
City  Point  railroad  extends  front  Petersburg,  twelve  miles,  to  Citv  Point. 
Chesterfield  railroad  extends  from  Coal  Mines,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half,  to 
Richmond.  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  extends  from  Portsmouth,  eight 
miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.  Winchester  and  Potomac  railroad  extends 
from  Harper’s  fern-,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Winchester. 

-  North  Caholina. — The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  lailroad  extends  from 
Wilmington,  101  miles  and  a  half,  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roannkc.and  connects  with 
the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad.  It  was  commenced  in  1  S36,  and  completed 
in  1 S10.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston  railroad  extends  from  Raleigh,  eighty-five 
miles,  to  Gaston,  on  the  Roanoke,  where  it  unites  with  the  Petersburg,  Grenville, 
and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  canal  connects  Northwest  river,  six  miles, 
with  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.  Weldon  canal  extends  twelve  miles  round  the 
falls  of  the  Roanoke.  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  canal  extends  from  tin*  head  waters 
of  the  Clubfoot,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  those  of  Harlow  creek,  near  Beaufort. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. — {Various  accounts.) 

The  receipts  of  the  railways  for  1813  amo  in  ted  to  122,108  dollars  ;  expenses, 
70,1/6  dollars;  receipts  by  steamboats,  10-1,060  dollars;  profits  on  both,  7^, 006 
dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

South  Carolin  a  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  Hie 
Santee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  the  Santee 
river,  and  was  finished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  630,667  dollars.  Through  this 
canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Santee  and  Congarce  rivti.  a  hoatahlc  com¬ 
munication  has  been  ojiened  from  Charleston  to  Columbia.  Winvaw  canal  ex¬ 
tends  seven  miles  and  n  half  from  Winyaw  bay  to  Kinlock  creek,  a  branch  of 
the  Santee  river.  'Hie  navigation  of  the  Catawba  river  has  been  improved  by 
five  short  canals,  with  an  *gfcgatc  length  of  about  eleven  miles  and  a  half. 
Saluda  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  Saluda  shoals  to  Granby  ferry,  six  miles 
and  a  quarter.  Besides  these,  there  arc  three  other  short  canals,  to  avoid  the 
obstructions  of  falls  or  shoals  in  rivers. 

The  South  Carolina  railroad  commences  at  Charleston-  and  extends  133 
miles  and  three-quarters  to  Hamburg.  This  roar!  was  commenced  in  1830 
and  completed  in  1831,  at  a  cost  of  1,750,000  dollars.  It  has  since  been  sold 
to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  Railroad  company,  lor  2,100, noo 
dollars,  paid  for  iri  the  stock  of  the  latter  company.  The  entire  length  of  this 
road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnati  will  be  718  miles.  The  Branchville  ami 
Columbia  railroad  extends  from  Branchville,  on  the  8outh  Carolina  railroad, 
sixty-six  miles,  to  Columbia.  This  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  Charleston,  Louisville, 
and  Cincinnati  railroad. 
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(i  count  a. — This  state  has  several  Important  works  of  internal  improvement. 
.  The  Savannah  and  Ogccehec  canal  extends  sixteen  miles,  from  Savannah  to 
Ogccehec  river,  completed,  in  IHJil,  at  an  expense  of  In. 7,0  0  dollars.  The 
Hrunswick  canal  extends  from  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha,  twelve  miles  to  Hruns- 
wick,  at  a  cost  of  500,0*  ^  dollars. 

The  Georgia  niilroad  extends  from  Augusta,  107  miles,  to  De  Kalb  county. 
The  Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Georgia  railroad,  thirty-three  miles,  to 
Athens.  Cost  of  the  whole,  including  the  Athens  branch,  TAimi.immi  dollars 
The  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  continues  the  Georgia  railroad  from  Dc  Kalb 
county,  140  miles,  to  Ciiattauoga,  on  Tennessee  river,  at  a  cost  of Pii>,0ui)  dol¬ 
lars.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Savannah,  l!»7  miles,  to  M neon,  estimated 
to  cost  2, 3ftO,(H)()  dollars.  The  Monroe  railroad  extends  from  Macon,  1  ( >  1  miles, 
to  Whitehall.  The  Oemulgce  and  Flint  river  railroad,  seventy-six  miles  in  length, 
is  designrd  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  these  rivers,  so  as  to  firm  a  com 
munication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  (iulf  of  Mexico. — (Sec  Public  Works  of 
United  States  hereafter.) 

Fliihiiia. — A  railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee,  twentv-twu  miles,  to  St 
Mark's.  One  also  extends  from  Lake  W  icomico,  twelve  miles,  to  St  Joseph, 
and  another  from  St  Joseph,  thirty  miles,  to  lola.  on  the  Appal.iehirola  Seve¬ 
ral  other  railroads  and  canals  have  been  projected. 

The  Muscle  Shoals  canal  is  designed  to  overcome  the  obstruction  m  ti  e  Ten¬ 
nessee  river  It  extends  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  thirty-five  miies  and  three- 
quarters.  to  Florence,  and  cost  571, S3  ;  dollars,  ltut  to  extend  the  work  to  it.s 
completion  will  cost  I, .Til, 05  7  dollars  The  Huntsville  e.mal  extends  from 
Triena  on  the  Tennessee,  sixteen  miles,  to  Huntsville 

The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extends  from  Pensacola,  t.' V!  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Montgomery,  and  cost  g,.7i>u,.no<i .dollars  The  Selma  and  Cahawh.i  rail¬ 
road  is  a  branch  of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Selma,  ten 
miles,  to  Cahaxvba 

The  Montgomery  and  Wextpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Pensacola  and  Montgome  y  railroad  to  Wextpoint, 
at  the  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  mik**  above  Columbus. 
It  is  eighty-seven  miles  long.  The  Tuseuml.ua,  Cortland,  and  U.catur  radro»«t 
extends  from  Tuscumbia,  forty-four. miles,  to  Decatur.  The  Wctumpka  railroad 
extends  ten  miles,  and  is  designed  to  connect,  when  completed,  tl-n  lennexsee 
and  Alabama  rivers  at  Wctumpka 

Mississippi. —  flic  following  works  of  internal  impro’x'incnt  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken.  .West  Feliciana  railroad  'extends  from  St  Francisvillc,  in  Louisiana, 
on  the  Mississippi,  txvcuty-scvcn  miles  and  three-quarters,  to  \\  otdville  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  cost  500, 000  dollars.  Vicksburg  and  Clinton  railroad  extends  from 
Vicksburg,  forty-five  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  Mate.  v»ith  a  brar.di  to 
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Raymond,  six  mi'  _s  and  a  half.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  will 
extend  through  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natchez,  1 12 
miles,  to  Jackson,  is  finished  to  Malcolm,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jack- 
sou  and  Brandon  railroad  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  connects  these  pljccs. 
Hie  (Irand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  railroad  is  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  long, 
connecting  thc.two  places.  Several  other  railroads  arc  proposed,  which  are  those 
from  Natchez  to  Woodville,  forty-one  miles;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  four¬ 
teen  mdes;  from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles;  from  Brandon  to  Mo- 
hdc,  and  from  Columbus  to  Aberdeen. 

I.iicmaxa — This  state  has  a  number  of  important  works  of  internal  im¬ 
provement.  Puntchartrain  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Like  Pontchaitrain,  at  a  cost  of  150, 000  dollars.  West  Feliciana  railroad 
extends  from  St.  Francisville,  twenty  miles,  to  Woodville,  Mississippi.  New 
Orleans  and  Carrollton  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
quarter,  to  I^ifayettc.  Orlcans-street  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans, 
four  miles  and  a  quarter,  to  the  Pay  of  St.John’s.  The  Mexico  Gulf  railroad, 
extends  from  New  Orleans  cast,  to  Pascagoula  sound.  The  Orleans  Bank  canal 
—attends  from  New  Oceans,  six  miles,  to  Lake  Pontebartrain,  and  cost  1, IKK), 000 
dollars  Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one  tnile  and  a  half,  to  the 
Pay  of  St.  John’s.  Baratnria  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty-five  miles, 
to  Berwick  bay.  Like  Ycrct  canal  extends  from  Lake  Yeret,  eight  miles,  to 
Lalourehe  river.  The  Nexv  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  extends  eighty  miles 
;n  tins  state,  and  if  completed,  will  lie  5C>1  miles  in  length.  It  is  in  progress. 

Ti;\m»ki: — The  internal '  improvements  of  Tennessee  consist  of  several 
railroads.  Lagrange  and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  fifty  miles,  to  Lagrange,  in  Lafayette  county.  Somerville  branch  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  main  roatl  at  Moscow,  sixteen  miles,  to  Somerville.  The  tliwas- 
sce  railroad  extends  from  Knoxville,  ninety-eight  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  Georgia 
line,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  of  Georgia.  The 
New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  state.— -(See 
Itailroads  of  the  Cnited  Stales  hereafter.) 

Kexti  ck y.~ A  short  but  most  important  work  of  internal  improvement,  is 
ll,c  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  around  the  rapids  in 
the  (/lAo  river  at  Louisville.  It  admits  steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  is  exca¬ 
vated  ten  It,t  deep,  in  solid  limestone,  and  cost  730, 000  dollars.  The  navigation 
"f  Kentucky,  Lv>kin",  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extensively  improved  by  darns 
and  b  cks.  -The  Lex^gton  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  I.cxingtnn  to  Frfink- 
fiut,  and  is  intended  to  be  '-ontinued  to  Louisville.  Several  other  railroads  have 
be i  1 1  j >r<  tj*  ,  t <■  d . 

Mu  inn \n.~~  I  be  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  is  lOO  miles  in  length,  sixty 
f<<  (  wide,  and  six  feet  deep;  it  has  fitincn  locks,  each  1 10  feet  in  length,  and 
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eighteen  feet  in  width.  The  canal  will  he  navigable  for  boats  carrying  from  100 
to  150  tons.  Five  million  dollars  have  already  been  cxj>cnded  upon  it,  and 
1,600,000  dollars  arc  required  to  complete  it.  It  connects  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  Illinois  river,  one  of  the  main  tributaries  of  the  .Mississippi,  with  Lake 
Michigan. 

Tim  security  offered  to  the  subscribers  to  the  new  loan  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  projmrty: —  - 


Illinois. — The  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from  Chicago,  lof>  miles, 
to  near  Pent,. at  lift  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Illinois.  This  distance 
includes  a  navigable  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  a  few  miles  of  river  navigation.  It 
was  commenced  in  1836,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  8,0.>1,337  dollars.  A  railroad 
extends  from  Meredosia,  fifty-three  miles,  to  Springfield.  Coal  Mine  Hlulls  rail¬ 
road  extends  from  the  Mississippi  river,  six  miles,  to  the  coal  mine,  Hcsidi  s 
these,  a  large  system  of  railroads  has  been  projected,  and  partly  executed,  the 
principal  of  which  is  denominated  the  Central  railroad,  extending  from  Cairo,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and* Mississippi,  and  terminating  near  the  south  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal ;  and  thence  extending  in  a  north-west 
direction  to  Gallcna;  the  whole  distance  being  -157 1  miles,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
3,800,000  dollars.  This  is  designed  to  be  intersected  by  railroads  to  the  cast  and 
west,  some  of  them  crossing  the  state.  Hut  none  of  these  works  arc  yet  com¬ 
pleted. 

Ohio. — The  Ohio  canal  extends  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Eric,  307  miles  to 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio.  It  lias  a  navigable  feeder  of  fourteen  miles  to 
Zanesville;  one  of  ten  miles  to  Columbus;  and  one  of  nine  miles  to  Lancaster; 
one  to  Athens  of  fifty  miles ;  the  Walholding  branch  of  twenty-tlrnrc  miles  ,  the 
East  port  branch  of  four  miles,  and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.  This  great  work 
was  Iregun  in  1825,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  a  cost  of  5,000, 000  dollars.  'The 
Miami  canal  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles,  to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the' 
Wabash  and  Eric  canal.  The  cost  was  3,750,000  dollars.  The  whole  distance 
to  Lake  Eric  is  265  miles.  'Hie  Warren  canal,  a  branch  of  the  above,  extends 
from  Middletown,  twenty  miles  to  Lebanon.  The  Sandy  and  Leaver  canal  is  to 
extend  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Bolivar,  seventy-six  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the 
mouth  of  Litri;  Heaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  1 ,500,000  dollars.  The 
Mahoning  canal  extends  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  eighty-eight  miles,  eight 
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miles  of  which  arc  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Leaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  '  (»•!,;? 7‘2  dollars. 
Milan  canal  extends  from  Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats 
now  ascend.  The  Mad  river  and  Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Tulin, 
thirty-six  miles,  to  Sandusky  city.  The  Ohio  railiond  extends  from  Manhattan, 
forty  mdes,  to  >anduskv  citv. 

Can  u.s  and  Ihad- in  Ohio 


_„l>-niANA. — The  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this 
state  is  the  Wabash  and  Kric  canal,  which  extends  frojn  Lafayette  on  the 
Wabash,  1*7  miles,  to  Lake  Kric,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  hay ;  eighty-seven 
mdes  and  a  quarter  of  it  being  in  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three  .qv.H',  ters 
in  Indiana.  The  White  Water  canal  extends  from  Lawrcnccburg,  thirty  miles,  to 
Hrookvillc.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  Cambridge,  on  the 
national  road,  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  entire  lct.glh  being  seventy-six  miles,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  1  ,.100,000  dollars.  The  central  canal  is  designed  to  con¬ 
nect  the  W abash  and  Kris*  canal  at  Peru,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Keansvilic, 
passing  through  Indianapolis.  The  entire  length  will  he  2f>(i  miles,  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  cost  :t,oOO,tKHl  dollars.  Parts  of  this  work  have  been  completed.  Terre 
Haute  and  Kcl  river  canal  will  connect  Terre  Haute,  the  southern  tmjjjnation  of 
the  Wabash  and  Kric  canal,  with  th«  cCfurai  canal  in  Greene  county,  at  a'dis- 
tancc  of  forty  mile;  „  Half,  and  an  estimated  expense  of  fi'JPjG-'U  dollars. 

1  his  work  not  completed.  The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad  extends 
Madison, on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-five  miles  to  Indianapolis.  It  is  nearly 
completed.  .Several  other  canals  and  railroads  have  been  projected. 

Miciiioa.v  has  projected  and  commenced  an  extensive  r.y.stcm  of  internal 
improvements.  The  Central  railroad  xtends  f,\.  m  Detroit,  forty-four  miles,  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend!  I!»t  miles  to  St.  Joseph 
on  I>akc  Michigan.  The  Kric  and  Kaalmazoo  railroad  extends  from  Toledo, 
thirty-three  miles,  to  Adrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it 
meets  the  Central  railroad,  which  it  will  leave  at  Kalamazoo  ami  terminate  at 
Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Tnlcde  to  Kalamazoo  is  1ST  miles.  Tho 
Ypsilanti.  and  Tecumsch  railroad  leaves  the  Central  railroad  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
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connects  with  tiic  I' rit:  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  at  Tecumseh,  twenty-five  miles. 
The  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  twenty-live  miles,  to 
Pontiac.  Numerous  other  railroads  have  been  laid  out  and  commenced  ;  and 
the  Clinton  and  Kalamazoo  caiial  is  designed  to  unite  the  waters  ol  Lake 
Michigan  and  St.  Clair.  The  whole  length  is  2 1(>  miles,  and  is  estimated  to 
cost  2.2o(),tMM)  dollars. 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  commenced  in  l.s.i*'.  the  Portage  canal,  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  long,  to  connect  the  Wisconsin  and  box  rivers,  which  completes  a 
steam-boat  navigation  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Mississippi.  The  Milwaukie 
and  Pock  river  canal,  sixty  miles  in  length,  to  connect  Itock  river  with  Lake 
Michigan,  is  in  progress. 


C  II  A  PT  K  R  XVI. 

IN  1  I.IINAI.  THAI  IK.  AM)  N.H  IG  Ml  ION  Of  1 II K  t  Mill:  si  AIKS  ol  AMI  Kit  \. 

'i'.’i i:  internal  trade  of  North  America  has  increased  to  its  present  enormous 
extent  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  from  little  more  than  a  mere 
interchange  of  manufactures  for  the  skins  of  wild ’beasts,  by  those  who  have 
proceeded  into  the  western  and  northern  wilderness,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  fe.r  trade.  Kxeiusive  of  this  there  was  little  internal  navigation,  except  in 
carrying  up  the  rivers,  in  canoes  or  boats,  provisions  anti  other  supplies  for  the 
wcod-cultcrs,  and  floating  down  the  tin, her  which  they  had  felled  and  prepared 
for  the  markets  of  the  sea-ports.  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  wilderness  was  ex¬ 
ploit'd,  nnd  settlements  were  made,  west  of  the  Alleghany*,  and  on  the  hanks  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  other  rivers  which 
drain  the  great  valleys,  plain",  and  mountains  of  the  west,  there  arose  fresh 
resources,  and  prospects.  Those  magnificent  wilds  possessed  all  the  natural 
elements  which  yield,  hv  culture  and  art,  sustenance  and  wealth  to  man,  and 
accommodation  and  prosperity  to  communities.  Labour,  skill,  implements,  and 
capital,  were  directed  with  spirit,  and  judgment,  to  the  lands,  waters,  forests, 
and  minerals  of  those  regions.  Enterprise  and  industry  opened  the  means  of 
intercourse  between  the  oh!  and  the  new  selt'ements :  first  by  common  roads, 
and  common  river  boats;  then  by  canals;  and  soon  after  by  railroads  and 
steamboats.  The  consequent  increase  of  population,  and  of  the  intc.nnl  navi¬ 
gation  and  trade,  in  less  than  half  a  century,  lias  been  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  settlement  of  America, 
is  the  tendency  (of  which  England  has  Ix-en  the  example  more  than  any  other 
country,  except,  perhaps,  Flanders},  of  the  people  to  reside  in  towns.  Wc 
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(relieve,  however,  that  this  tendency  has  always  kept  pace,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  countries,  with  the  extension  of  trade.  For  in  every  ease  where  trade  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  have  been  established,  and  maintained, — and  have  increased  and  pros¬ 
pered,  we  find  that  the  population  and  wealth  have  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio.  The  wealth  and  population  of  towns  have  always  declined  along  with  the 
decrease  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  Among  the  numerous  examples  of 
this  fact,  we  have  Venice,  Augsburg,  and  many  other  once  flourishing  cities. 
In  all  eases  of  the  decline  of  large  prosperous  towns, — the  rents,— the  agriculture, 
—  and  the  value  of  the  crops,  nnd  pastures,  of  the  surrounding  rural  districts, 
have  diminished,  in  at  least  as  great  a  'degree,  as  the  decreased  trade  and  riches 
of  the  cities.  We  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  population  of  the  great 
cities  of  antiquity  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  numbers. 

David  Hume  was  justly  of  opinion  that  no  ancient  city  contained  as  many 
inhabitants  as  London:  that  was  about.  800,000,  when  he -wrote.  He  consi¬ 
dered  that  there  were  inherent  causes  which  would  check  a  much  greater  in¬ 
crease  of  the  population:  even  of  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  towns.  At 
that  time,  the  means  of  supply,  nnd  of  payment,  within  the  bounds  of  any  one 
place,  might  possibly  justify  his  conclusion.  When  Humq  wrote,  cattle  from  the 
Highlands  could  not  be  brought  to  Smithficld  in  as  many  days  as  they  now  can 
be  brought  in  as  many  hours.  The  smacks  which  brought  salmon  were  often  as 
many  days,  during  boisterous  weather,  making  their  passage  to  London,  as  the 
steamers  are  now  performing  the  voyage  in  the  same  numlrcr  of  hours.  The 
drover  followed  the  routes,  through  Scotland  nnd  England,  with  his  cattle,  where 
they  could  best  bite  up  the  grass  to  subsist  on.  They  arrived)  lean,  and  were 
afterwards  fattened  by  the  English  graziers.  Splendid  wood  or  iron  steam  ships 
of  from  GOO  to  1000  tons,  now  bring  the  cattle  fattened  on  the  pastures  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  Highlands,  and  on  the  brows  of  the  G'-impianj,  rapidly  and  direct, 
without  losing  flesh,  to  the  quays  of  the  Thames. 

jN'dther  the  power-loom,  the  canal,  the  steam-engine,  nor  the  railroad,  nor  the 
steam-ship,  nor  the, splendid  docks  of  London  or  Liverpool,  were  then  contem¬ 
plated  by  Mr.  Hume.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  scep¬ 
tical  as  to  the  population  of  towms  exceeding  800,000. 

The  first  canal  in  England  was  begun  Ivy  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  l’/GO. 
In  1  /  GO,  Hargreaves  gave  us  the  spinning  jenny.  Arkwright,  soon  after,  the 
spinning  frame.  Crompton,  in  17/0,  combined  the  two,  and  called  it  the 
In  1/  85.  Watt  brought  the  steam-engine  to  tlint  perfect  stale,  for  acting,  which 
made  it  jrowcrful  nnd  profitable.  Cartwright  then  invented  the  power-loom,  but 
it  came  only  into  general  use  in  1*20. 

To  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  canals  which  it  originated ;  to  the  steam- 
engine,  spinning-jenny,  mule,  and  power-loom  ;  to  coal  and  iron  conveniently 
interstratified  for  the  one  to  smelt  the  other;  to  the  coal  fields,  generally,  of  the 
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north,  central, 'and  western  rnunties,  and  of  Wales  ;  to  the  coal  and  iron  of  the 
Civile;  to  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire;  to  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  ; 
to  the  perseverance  and  industry  of  the  people  ;  to  the  enterprise  of  her  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  skill  of  her  artisans;  to  her  geographical  position  and  seaports; 
to  her  fisheries,  which  originated  her  naval  architecture,  and  her  fleets;  to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  princely  merchants;  and  to  the  hardv  intrepidity  of  her 
hrave  mariners,  docs  Great  Britain  owe  her  power  and  prosperity;  her  manu¬ 
facturing  and  commercial  wealth;  her  ability  to  pay  high  taxation  and  high 
rents- — >•’  despite  of  monopolies,  protective  duties,  and  dear  food;  in  despite 
of  all  these  fumes  t<>  nutiomil  jmxperih/ :  hum's  to  imliomit  progress,  which  all 
countries,  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  States,  would  act  wisely  to  banish 
from  their  legislation. 

As  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  inhabited  extension  of  settlement, 
in  the  United  States,  we  must  refer  to  the  detailed  tables  which  we  have  given. 
We  shall  now  briefly  view  the  subject,  as  hearing  on  the  past,  present,  and  future 
internal  industry  and  trade  of  these  fertile  and  extensive  rege  ns.  From  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States,  written  hv  Mr?  Scott,  of 
Ohio,  in  which,  although  he  reasons  frequently  on  the  most.- .fAllncious  principles, 
he  convcvs  much  information,  and  some  curious  and  not  improbable  computa¬ 
tions,  we  extract  the  following  passages: — 

“  In  the  state*  of  Massachusetts,  New  York.  lVnn«x Ivania.  nml  Ohio,  tin-  improve¬ 
ment*  of  the  age  o|n.-Mtcd  to  vine  extent  on  their  hading  town-  from  !  v;<)  to  I  *->  -SO. 
Massachusetts  liad  litth-  lienetit  from  canal*,  railway-,  <.r  -team  |>o»cr  :  hut  her  town*  felt 
the  beneficent,  influence  of  her  laU>ur-*nv ing  machinery  tinned  hy  water  |*>w.-r,  mid  her 
improved  agriculture  and  common  mud*.  The  ineria*c  of  In  r  nine  principal  town*, 
commencing  with  Bo*ton  .md  ending  with  Cambridge,  1mm  IS.iO  to  l4*  10.  w:i*  ti'i,:t7.'I. 
equal  to  lift v-thrre  ]>er  rent  ;  living  more  than  half  lie-  entiie  inc.-t  a-e  of  the  -tate,  which 
was  but  I2M.OOO,  or  less  than  twenty-mu-  |>er  rent.  Tin-  iiien-n-e,  leaving  out  tle-w  town*, 
was  hut  eleven  per  cent.  Of  thi*  eleven' |K-r  cent,  great  ]>art,  if  not  all,  must  liavr  Ueu  in 
•he  towns  not  included  in  our  list. 

"  The  growth  of  the  towns  in  the  state  of  New  York,  during  the  same  pern-d,  is  mainly 
due  to  her  canals.  That  of  the  fourteen  large*:,  from  New  \ork  in  Seneca,  im-hi.ive.  ».n 
201. .',07.  or  sixtv-four  and  a  half  pr  cent  ;  whereas,  the  inrica*r“tiV'bho  w  hole  state  was 
less  than  twenty  seven  |>er  cent,  and  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  these  town*,  but  nineteen  per. 
cent.  Of  this,  it  is  certain,  that  nearly  all  is  due  to  the  other  towns  not  in  the  li*t  of  the 
fourteen  largest.  — - 

-  I’cnn*x  Ivania  ha*  canals,  railway*,  and  other  improvement*,  that  should  give  a  rapid 
growth  t.>  her  towns.  The*e  wotk*.  however,  had  not  time,  after  their  completion,  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  proper  effects.  before  the  era*h  of  her  monetary  «x*tem  neailv  pnralv -ed  every 
hranel:  oflier  industry,  except  ngricnltnrc  and  the  coal  hu*ine*s.  Nine  of  !ur  large*  t  town*, 
from  I’ldLuh-lpliia  t.  Jrie,  inrhi*ivc.  exhibit  a  gain,  frotn  I's.'lOto  1 S  |(),  of  •*  ),(>  lg.  being  at 
the  rats-  of  thirty-mils'  ami  mu-thin)  |>er  cent.  Tld*  ii*t  doc*  not  include  I*ott*vil!.\  or  any 
oilier  mining  town.  The  increase  of  the  vvholi-  state  was  hut  twenty-one  and  three-quarter* 
per  cent. 

“  Ohio  Juis  great  natural  facilities  for.  trade,  in  her  Sake  and  river  eoa*!s  ;  the  form*  r 
having  bss-ome  available  only  since  the  opening  of  the  Kric  canal,  in  l'*2<i,  aid  tint  to 
little  purpvs*-  before  1W.W.  She  has  al*o  canals,  which  base  1m  n  constructing  and  coming 
gradually  into  u*e  since  1  SiSO,  These  now  amount  to  abv  at  7b0  miles,  l  or  the  l.-ut  live 
years.  *fi-'  lias  also  constructesl  ati  ex  Sen'  of  M'.Adain  roads  exceeding  mix  other  state. 
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<r  a-ed  .-oh  ilia  .1.1.-,  in  the  ratio -.f  thirl  v -three  and  one-thiol  p.  r  rent,  it  would, in  1  S  SO. 
Ian-  amotiTit.il  to  l<>.  I". ;  1»  inf  him  re  than  .VXI.iXX)  less  tkan  mir  actual  number  a< 

shown  |>v  i he  ■  •  n‘u«.  With  dtXI.IXKI.iXX)  we  should  base  ics-  than  lot)  to  the  square  mile 
for  our  whole  territory,  and  but  to  the  square  mile  for  our  organised  state*  and  ter- 
ntorie*.  F.i  "land  has  ;i(>0  to  the  square  mile.  It  does  not,  then.  «<-etn  proliable  that 
our  progressive  increase  will  he  maternity  cheeked  within  the  l (XI  sears  under  cnlisi- 
tleration.  At  the  end  of  that  jx-ri.xl,  Canada  will  probably  number  at  least  120.(XX>,(XX>. 

If  we  supjiose  the  pntinrv  of  our  country,  east  and  south  of  the  Apalaehian  chain  of 
mountains,  known  as  the  Atlantic  slop-.,  to  possess  at  that  time  10,<X)i',<XXl,  or  near  five 
times  its  present  nuud>er,  there  will  lx-  left  2(X*,(XX),(XX)  for  the  great  central  region 
U-tween  the  Apdaeluan  and  lhuky  mountains,  and  U'twcvn  the  tiulf  of  Mexico  mid 
Canada,  and  for  the  country  west  of  the  Shxkv  mountains.  Allowing  the  Oregon  ter¬ 
ritory  t<HXi;i,f.  XI,  there  will  In-  left  ■Juti.fXXl.tXX)  for  that  j«srtion  of  the  American  states 
lying  in  the  basin*  of  the  Mobile,  Mississippi,  and  St.  latwn-nee.  If,  to  these,  we  add 
gn,(XVI,(XX)  tor  Canada,  we  have  JTIMXXI.IXX)  as  the  prohahle  iiumlivr  that  will  inhabit 
tin-  North  American  s-all-s  at  tin-  end  of  the  otic  hundred  seats,  commencing  in  1M10.  If 
we  *upp>se  , >:-,<•  third,  or  !Xi.t/Xi,(XXl  of  this  numlx-r  to  reside  in  the  country  ns  cultivators 
and  artisans,  ther- w  ill  in-  I  HO.IXX),(XX)  left  for  the  towns  -  enough  to  jx^plc  )(«),  each 
containing  .Vvi.tr X).  Tin-  does  not  s<a-m  */>  incredible  as  that  the 'alley  of  the  Nile. 

"  Hut.  h-st  1(X>  s-  ar-  -ta  in  ! < *. >  long  to  |>o. relied  on.  in  a  calculation  having 'so  many 
.  lements,  let  n<  -.-  !u«  matters  --'ill  stand  lift'  scars  from  1M0.  <»r  forts -«e»tn  years  from 
this  time.  Tito  rati.,  -f  increase  we  have  adopted  cannot  W  objected  to  ns  extravagant 
tor  this  priil.  In' l  wyo,  according  to  that  ratio,  our  number  will  lx-  T2,(XX),(XX),  Of. 
th,-e.  h".’.t xx i,t>- x>  will  lx-  a  fair  allowance  for  the  Atlantic  slope  Of  the  remaining 
.V1.IXXI.IXXI.  -J.tXXJ.fX.X) .may  reside  west  of  the  IU  by  mountains,  leaving  -I  *,000,000  for  _ 
the  great  valley  within  the  states.  If,  to  these,  we  add  .i,(XXHXK)  as  the  imputation  of 
Canada,  we  have  an  aggregate  of  .i.l,(X>>.(XX>  for  the  North  American  valley.  ( Inc-third, 
or  civ  1  \(Kxi.ix  x l.  I„  :i,g  s<i  down  as  farming  lalxiurcrs  and  rural  fcrrisans,  there  will 
remain  d  i,(XlTT,(XX>  to;  the  towns,  winch  might  lx-  seventy  in  nuinlx-r.  having  each  d(X),(XX) 
ol  i-.’d s.  It  can  scare, H  le-  doubted  that,  within  the  forty -seven  years,  our  agrirtillure  will 
U-  so  tiiipno id,  to  require  h-.s  than  one-third  to  furnish  food  anti  raw- materials  for 
m.iuuf.irture  for  the  whole  lo.pulatiori. 
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Uxnt  li  tin-  description  of  New  York,  "ill  be  found  an  a> -count  of  tin-  trade  uf 
that  port.  *lt>  importance,  however,  depends  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Hudson,  of  the  canals  and  railroads  which  communicate  between  this  river  and 
with  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  north  and  west— the  statistics  of  which  we  have 
condensed  from  various  otlicial  returns,  and  from  various  itulfi/irnh. 

An  arrount  of  the  voyages  of  the  steamship  Utica  against  the  stream  of  the 
Hudson,  to  Albany,  is  given  as  follows,  viz  : — 


Deducting  detentions,  as  stopping  for  steamboats  Trov  and  (.'ohimhia.  m  ex¬ 
pectation  of  receiving  the  mayor,  and  other  guests  from  Alhanv,  and  for 
rejiairing  the  blower-engine,  seventeen  minutes,  her  running  time,  from  dock  to 
dock,  was  hut  seven  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes. 

In  1840,  tiicrc  were  twenty  .steam -packets  and  liftv  steam  tegs,  plying  re< 
larlv  between  New  York  and  Albany,  anil  the  intermediate  places  on  the  Hudson. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Companv  are 
described  as  new  and  splendid  ships.  They  ply  from  New  York  to  Stoninglon, 
from  which  there  is  a  railway  to  Boston. 

l-oxo  I st. as  t)  Sor mi  is  navigated  by  magnificent  and  powerful  steam,  ships, 
e.%|>cciaily  tUc  New  York  and  Norwich  line,  which  form  a  epiirk  and  pleasant  m- 
tei course  between  New  York  and  Boston,  by  means  of  the  steamboats  to  Nor- 
wicli,  and  the  railway  from  the  latter  to  Boston. 

Steam  slups  traverse  the  American  shores  from  Maine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
-Mississippi. 

The  steamboats  on  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and  those  plying  on  the  Chesa¬ 
peake,  are  generally  powerful  vessels. 
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From  the  opening  of  the  1'rie  ami  Champlain  canals  to  the  present  time,  the 
interior  trade  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  now  employs  an  amount  of  inland 
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navigation  tonnage  larger  than  that  of  nil  the  foreign  and  domestic  shippim;. 
entering  nnd  departing  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  lie  following  t.d»le  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  state  and  city  of 
New  York,  for  tifty  years,  exhibit-,  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which  followed 
the  opening  of  its  inland  navigation. 


From  the  runuucnccincnt  of  the  I'.ric  canal,  in  1*17,  to  its  completion  in 
1*2.7,  nine  yen's,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  seventy- 
four  percent,  hut  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  only  a  million  more 
in  lS-  t  than  it  was  in  1*10. 

The  increase  of  population  in  the  first  five  years,  subsequent  to  the  completion 
of  the  Kric  canal  was  twenty-two  per  cent,  and  of  real  and  jxrrsona!  estate  twenty- 
four  per  cent  The  increase  of  population  m  the  fifteen  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  completion  of  the  rat. al,  was  seventy-two  per  cent. 

Increase  of  population  in  fi.tecn  years  after  the  completion  of  the  canal,  or 
from  to  1*40,  eighty-eight  per  cent,  and  of  property  HU  per  cent.  The 
above  comparisons  are  no  less  remarkable  as  applied  to  the  population  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  whole  state. 

The  opening  of  the  I'.ric  canal  has  advanced  the  comthtfcc  of  the  upper  lakes 
from  comparative  insignificance  to  the  foremost  rank.  Prior  to  1HIK,  there  were 
m>  steamboats  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  aggregate  of. .American  tonnage  was 
tons.  The  tonnage  owned  on  the  Canada  side  was  inconsiderable. 

Prom  1S17  to  l there  were  hut  three  steamboats  launched  upon  the 
upper  lakes.  The  aggregate  tonnage  in  1*2,7,  including  stcarnlmats,  was  about 
2  7'*)  tons.  In  1-in,  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  steamboats  alone  exceeded  17,fXX) 
tons;  and  of  other  eraft  there  was  about  1H,0<>0  tons.  There  arc  about 
sixty  steamboats  now  employed  on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  number  of  other 
vessels  is  22.7. 
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Ul-.si.vnss  on  the  Now  York  State  Canals. 


According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  whole  quantity  of  property  received  at  Albany, 
by  canals,  from  the  interior,  on  which  freight  is  charged  by  the  ton,  in  IS  13, 
amounted  to  132,935  tons,  of  2000  lbs.  each,  or  J03,S70,000  lbs. 


The  following  are  enumerated  in  the  collectors'  returns  for  1S33,  viz. : — 


Amount  of  merchandize,  furniture,  and  sundries,  sent  up  the  canal,  from 
Albany,  GS,321  tons,  or  13fi,f>  12,000  lbs.  Amount  of  toll  received  at  Albany,  in 
1 S3S,. 323, GS9  dollars,  or.  being  an  increase  over  lt>32,  of  8 7,033  dollars  fifty- 


ber  of  boats  arrived  and  departed,  10,^31. 


rents. 
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Snri  Mi'M-  of  Freight  from  tho  \Ve->t  and  North,  which  iseva-d  through  the  \\\-t  Too  >ido 
out.  into  tho  Hudson  lvi\ei\  during  tho  Year  1S33. 


In  the  above  estimate,  property  that  entered  the  river  at  Waterford  is  not 
included.  This  would  increase  the  amount  to  at  least  lo.tHtO.iH'O  dollars. 

The  tonnage  of  the  canals,  whether  in  boats  or  rafts,  bavin"  reference  to  its 
source,  naturally  tails  under  live  general  heads  of  classification,  as  follows  : 
1st,  the  products  of  the  forest  ;  ‘2nd,  agriculture;  3rd,  manufactures;  -tth,  mer¬ 
chandise  ;  oth.  other  articles. 

We  have  prepared,  from  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  1841. 1843.  and 
I ■''•13,  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  amount 
of  toll  received  on  each  canal,  during  the  season  of  navigation,  in  each  of  those 
years,  as  follows:  — 


'1  here  is  an  increase  m  the  tolls  of  18 13.  compared  with  the  year  18-13,  of 
333,394  dollais.  Of  this  increase,  209,820  dollars,  or  sixty-three  jier  cent,  is  on 
descending,  and  122, 574  dollars  or  thirty-six  per  cent,  is  on  ascending  freight. 

The  total  movements  of  property  on  all  the  canals,  for  the  year  of  navigation, 
of  1813,  showing  the  value  at  the  place  of  shipment,  the  tons  of,  and  tolls  on 
each  article,  is  given  in  the  following  statement  : — 
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ascending  and  descending,  its  value  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  for  1 S43, 
was  1  ,8  1  2,480  tons,  7(5, 27(5.909  dollars  value,  2,081, 31*9  dollars  tolls. 

The  whole  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour,  that  came  to  the  Hudson  liver,  with 
the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all 
the  wheat  and  dour  transported  on  the  canals,  for  18-13,  as  follows : — 248.780 
tons,  10,283,431  dollars  value.  781.810  dollars  tolls. 

The  number  of  tons  going  upwards  from  tide-water,  in  1813.  was  as  follows 


The  number  of  tons  romnv;  to  tide-water,  in  1st  1,  :•>  as  follows,  vis.:  — 


One  hundred  and  eighty-seven  ton, s  came  over  the  railroad  from  ."ehenectady. 
which  is  not  included  in  the  above. 

There  is  an  increase  of  merchandise  going  up  the  canals,  of  19,178  tons,  and 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  other  articles  of  *28  tons  ;  making  a  total  increase 
in  the  ascending  quantity,  comparing  1'-12  with  Is  18,  of  20.801  tons. 

The  tons  coming  to  title-water  have  increased  170.283,  comparing  Is  18 
with  1>42. 

The  merchandise  cleared  at  Albany,  West  Troy,  ami  Schenectady,  in 
ls48  1 113. (1st;  tons',  was  left  on  the  several  canals  in  the  following  pro. 
portions,  vu: :  — 


Large  quantities  of  the  products  of  the  western  states,  pass  over  the  canals  of 
New  York,  by  way  of  Butfalo,  Black  Bock,  Oswego,  Nc.  The  amount  for  1843, 
coming  from  oilier  states,  by  way  of  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  was  as  follows: — 
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The  tonnage  of  property  coming  from  other  states,  by  way  of  Oswego,  in 
1S1.?.  was  as  follows  : — 


The  number  of  tons  of  wheat  aiui  tlour  shipped  at  llutlalo  ami  Oswego,  in 
1813,  and  the  total  tons  of  wheat  and  tlour,  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson  river, 
«ere  as  lot  lows  : — 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  merchandise  and  furniture 
going  to  other  states,  bv  the  wav  of  Hutfalo,  in  1*13,  were: — merchandise, 
3-.?,d's  tons  :  furniture,  3(113  tons. 

The  merchandise  and  furniture  passing  to  other  states,  by  way  of  llutlalo, 
during  the  vear  18-13,  was  distiihuted  as  follows,  viz: — 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  collector  at  llutlalo, 
shows  the  quantity  of  wheat,  tlour,  beef  and  pork,  and  pot  and  peail  ashes, 
coming  from  other  states,  and  cleared  at  that  oiliee,  on  the  Lne  canal,  during 
the  year  1843: — 
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The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 


river,  were  as  follows:  — 


'1  ho  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  m  the  above  total  increase,  wcie  as  follows:  — 


The  per  cent  of  e.n  h  id.'."  of  j  ropertv  winch  came  from  iach  canal,  in  the 
last  ten  years.  ;VN  follows,  viz. 


.1  lefeietn  e  lo  the  Joiegotug  st.iiemenls  shows  that  the  proiince  of  th,  ten*! 
fltmmi'hfy,  i'n  the  lUYioge,  o«  i-oth  i  moils:  though,  on  the  i,iie  cniml.  the  tonnage 
of'  the  lores!  n'elirereti  o.'  tnic-u'r.ter.  u'oes  i;<.-t  ilrnftish  ns  fts t  ,is  the  toiuniije  of 
iii/riculture  (tom  the  ue-tem  s’ntes  ii.eie.'C'. 

The  t’haniplain  canal  is  xi\ty-'t\  miles  loin;,  and  with  I.ahe  ‘  hamplain, 
which  is  about  1.10  miles  in  length,  opens  an  internal  navigation  of  2U>  miles. 
This  communication  is  through  a  grazing,  rather  than  a  grain  country.  The 
forests  of  which,  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters,  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  agricultural  surplus  will  not  materially,  if  at  all.  increase;  for  the  largest 
surplus  of  agriculture  always  comes  from  a  comparatively  new  country,  and 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  population.  ’1  he  tonnage  of  the  forest  will  not, 
of  course,  increase:  for  it  is  plain  that  in  every  locality  the  supply  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.  Population  multiplies,  but  trees  cut  down  do  not 
soon  renew  themselves. 

That  portion  of  the  Krie  canal  over  which  the  largest  volume  of  tonnage 
passes,  and  which,  of  course,  requires  the  largest  capacity,  is  between  Utica  and 
the  Hudson  river.  It  is  over  this  portion  of  the  canal  that  most  of  the  tonnage 
moves  which  reaches  tide-water- 

The  course  of  the  lockages  between  I'tiea  an  1  Albany  is  furnished  bv  the 
lockages  at  Alexander’s  lock,  the  first  lock  west  of  Schenectady  r--..,  which 
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|  va  vs  os  more  boats  than  any  other  lock  on  the  Krie  canal.  The  lockages  in  the 
last  nine  years  have  boon  as  follows : — 


The  average  of  the  up  tonnage,  for  the  preceding  nine  years,  i>.  to  the  down 
tonnage,  about  as  1  to  A.  As  the  up  tonnage  is  merchandise,  mainlv.  and  t lie 
down  tonnage  is  prineipallv  the  preduct  of  the  forest  and  of  agriculture,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  former  will  ever  equal  the  latter. 

That  portion  of  the  Krie  canal  over  which  the  largest  number  of  heats  pass, 
is  also  between  I’tiea  and  Albany.  The  number  of  boats  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  Albanv  and  Wc-t  Troy,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  was  as 
follow  s  : — . 


Owing  to  the  internal  demand  of  this  state  for  hrcad-stulls,  consequent  upon 
the  increase  of  population,  it  i<  not  probable  that  the  delivery,  at  tide-water,  of 
the  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  of  this  state,  will  much,  if  anv.  exceed 
that  of  past  vears.  The  increased  dclivorv  at  tide-water,  fur  the  last  eight  vears, 
has  been,  and  that  of  future  years  probably  will  be,  wholly  of  the  growth  of 
western  states.  And  this  increased  delivery,  it  should  he  borne  in  mind,  is  not  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  those  states  to  produce,  but  to  the  demand  for 
consumption  at  tide-water,  on  the  Hudson  river.  This  lengthened  transportation 
of  the  products' of  agriculture,  which  pav  nearly  half  the  tolls,  will  thus  increase 
the  revenue  much  beyond  the  relative  increase  of  the  tons  arriving  at  tide-water. 

That  the  increase  of  deliveryof  flour  and  wheat,  at  tide-water,  is  the  product 
of  western  states,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement 
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oils  collected  at  Albany  and  West  Troy,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years. 
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on  merchandise  going  from  tide-water,  and  at  Buffalo  and  IMaek  Hock,  on  the 
products  of  western  states  "oing  towards  tidewater,  is  as  follows  : — 


l'l  10  follow  mi;  table  is  given  as  the  result  of  the  canal  commissioners' 
statement.  The  tolls  of  the  Krie  canal,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have  been  paid, 
as  follows  : — 


To i  is  on  Agricultural  and  other  l’r"ducts. 


It  will  be  understood  that  the<e  are  results  of  the  Krie  canal  alone,  distinct 
from  any  other  canals. 

.  The  increase  at  Oswego  is  known  to  he  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  on  products 
from  western  states. 


Hie  results  of  the  foregoing  statements,  for  all  the  canals,  is  then  ns  follows 


These  results  show  one  of  two  things, —  either  that  the  agriculture  of  this  state 
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suffers  from  a  competition  with  the  cheap  ami  fertile  lamls  of  the  western  states, 
which  seek  through  the  Erie  canal  a  market  for  their  surplus  productions  ;  or 
that,  as  a  country  penetrated  by  canals  becomes  more  densely  populated,  an  in¬ 
ternal  demand  grows  up  for  productions  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  wore  sent  to 
the  sea-board.  Both  propositions  may  he,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  prv'hnbly  aie, 
true.  From  the  facilities  of  transportation,  the  states  around  the  lakes,  with 
land:*  to  be  procured  at  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  must  continue  to  com¬ 
pote  with  the  lands  of  New  York,  until  thev  shall  approximate  nearly  to  an  equa¬ 
lity  in  value. 

Xum6tr  o/'  CtUtal  Boittf. —  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how 
many  canal  boats  were  in  existence  at  any  one  period.  The  register  of  boats 
kept  in  this  department  shows  some  jOtX)  boats.  A  eomiction  that  this  was 
much  beyond  the  actual  number  of  boats,  led  to  procure  an  accurate  list. 

The  number,  character,  ami  tonnage  of  the  boats,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
.are  as  follows.  A  column  of  value  has  been  given,  as  obtained  from  an  intelli¬ 
gent  forwarder: — 


Among  the  masons  tor  the  falling  off  of  the  passenger  business  on  the  Eric 
canal,  is  the  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  has 
changed  the  construction  of  boats  from  the  ‘‘  line-boat”  form,  winch  has  accom¬ 
modations  for  passengers,  to  the  “  scow,”  the  “  lake,”  and  the  ”  buil-head"  form 
which  earrv  only  freight. 

The  total  miles  run  in  each  vear  bv  all  boats,  was  as  follows:  — 


I’ri'H  srv  aint  Vila.-  clean'd  at  Alkir.v  arid  lr-n..'ii  tin-  l.nc.itnl  f!:ani|d  mi  canal-. 
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Be  row k  the  conquest  of  Canaria  in  1  7-‘>y.  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  car-  - 
ricri  on  merely  on  account  of  the  fur  trade,  and  although  settlements  extended 
thinly  and  gradually  along  their  banks  after  the  American  revolution,  yet  the 
supplying  the  tur  traders  with  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  the  settlers  with 
necessary  goods  and  implements,  and  bringing  down  either  to  Montreal  or  New 
\  ork.  furs  and  such  other  produce  as  was  collected,  constituted  the  trade  until 
IK;5().3-\  This  was  especially  the  state  of  the  trade  north  and  west  of  Detroit. 

In  It'll',  a  steamboat,  called  11  u/k-in-t/ie-  MVi/er,  appeared  on  Lake  Krie. 
made  a  trip  as  far  as  Mackinaw,  or  Machiltinaek,  to  carry  up  the  American  Fur 
Company's  goods,  and  annually  repeated  the  same  voyage  until  she  was  wrecked 
near  Butlalo,  in  November,  1S01.  Her  place  was  then  supplied  by  the  steam¬ 
boat  Superior  (now  the  sh-p  Superior),  in  1.V22.  This  boat  made  similar  voyages 
to  Mackinaw. 

In  ]>s-2t)  and  1S2».  a  steamboat  made  an  excursion  with  a  party  df  pleasure  to 
fireen  bay,  Lake  Michigan.  These  pleasure  excursions  were  annually  made  by 
two  or  three  boats  until  the  year  1*.3'2,  when  the  government  required  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war,  and  steamboats 
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wen?  chartered  by  the  ■government,  and  proceeded  to  Chicago,  then  an  open  road¬ 
stead,  exposed  to  northerly  storms,  t'or  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  1838,  there  were  employed  eleven  steamboats,  which  carried  to  and  from 
Buffalo  and  other  ports  on  the  lakes,  during  the  open  season,  01,48-3  passengers, 
from  whom  and  for  freight  the  projectors  received  the  sum  of  229  .‘3 12  dollars 
09  cents  as  an  offset  against  the  cost  of  about  .Si*), OOO  dollars  for  the  steamers. 

Of  the  passengers  carried,  42.980  were  taken  from  Iluffalo.  hound  west :  the 
remaining  18,829  passengers  were  all  lauded  at  Iluffalo,  and  distributed  at  the 
different  ports  along  the  lake. 

Three  trips  were  made  to  the  upper  lakes,  two  to  Chicago,  and  one  to  Green 
hay  ;  one  of  the  boats  left  Buffalo  on  the  2ord  of  June,  at  9  i\  m,.  and  returned 
on  the  18th  day  of  July,  at  1')  i*.  m.  The  other  left  Iluffalo  the  30th  dav  of  July, 
at  4  r.  m„  and  returned  August  t lie  1 1th. 

In  18,34,  the  association  was  continued,  and  was  composed  of  eighteen  steam¬ 
boats,  which  plied  on  the  lake. 

_ In  183(1,  the  steamboat  association  formed  in  1833,  was  dissolved  :  the  num¬ 
ber  of  steamboats  increased,  as  did  the  business. 

But  from  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  occurring  in 
May,  1837,  a  less  number,  or  at  least  no  greater  number,  of  passengers  crossed 
the  lakes  in  either  1837  or  I'm*,  than  in  1836  ;  and  a  great  decrease  of  goods 
going  west,  also  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  business  of  those  years. 

In  1839,  the  owners  of  steamboats  finding  the  number  of  bouts,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business,  so  much  greater  than  the  trade 
could  maintain,  formed  n  new  association,  by  which  part  of  the  boats  were  run, 
and  a  part  laid  up. 

A  regular  line  of  eight  boats  was  formed  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  (  hieago, 
making  a  trip  to  Detroit  every  sixteen  days.  Immigrants,  with  their  household 
furniture  and  farming  implements,  and  others  going  west,  gave  these  steamboats 
employment. 

In  18-10,  this  steamboat  association  employed  more  boats  than  that  of  1839. 
This  year  the  number  of  boats  on  Lake  Brie  was  forty.<MgTitr"oT"variou.s  sizes, 
from  130  to  730  tons’  burden,  and  cost  in  their  construction  about  3. 300, (XX) 
dollars;  a  part  of  these  boats  were  run,  and  a  part  laid  up.  The  aggregate 
earnings  of  the  running  boats,  for  passengers  ami  freight  carried  both  ways, 
amounted  to  about  the  sum  of  7 -’3 .323  dollars  44  cents  :  this  amount  includes 
the  earnings  (estimated)  of  several  boats  that  did  not.  belong  to  the  association, 
and  added  to  The~ainount  earned  by  the  associated  boats'.  Eight  boats  ran 
regularly  this  season  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  making  sixteen  day  trips,  and 
one  for  a  time  from  Mackinaw  to  Green  bay,  and  occasionally  to  the  Sank 
Ste.  Marie  ;  the  aggregate  earnings  of  which  amounted  to  302,73  7  dollars 
93  cents.  Two-thirds  of  this  nmy  be  properly  considered  as  business  west  of 
Detroit,  and  is  201, 83S  dollars  62  cents. 
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These  receipts  (with  the  exception  of  112,000  or  1-1,000  dollars  paid  hy 
government  for  the  transport  of  troops')  were  paid  by  passengers  and  freight  of 
merchandise  to  the  different  towns  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  and  produce  brought  down. 

In  1S41,  the  same  arrangement  was  made,  and  included  nearly  all  the 
steamboat  interest  on  the  lakes.  The  boats  were  run  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
1  '<•10,  with  this  exception,  that  six  boats  of  the  largest  class  ran  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  making  fifteen  day  trips,  and  one  to  Green  bay  a  part  of  the  season, 
making  a  trip  in  fourteen  days.  These  boats  have  made  during  this  season  5’25 
trips  from  Buffalo,  of  which  1-1 1  were  made  on  Like  Erie  to  Toledo,  l’errvs- 
Imrgh,  River  Raisin,  and  Detroit ;  and  eighty-one  to  the  upper  lakes,  of  which 
seventy  (ye're  madi  to  Chicago,  and  the  other  eleven  to  Green  bay  and  the 
!>ault  .Ste.  Marie — and  to  make  these  trips,  have  run  between  •140,0(X>  and 
•130,(XH)  miles  In  addition  to  which,  a  small  boat  has  run  daily  during  the 
season7  from  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  occasionally  to  Erie. 

Erom  the  increased  quantities  of  agricultural  products  brought  down  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  IS  11.  and  many  tons  of  lead  and  shot  from  the 
mines  in  that  section  of  country,  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  find  a  market  by  Lake  Erie  ;  and  the  great  increase  of  travellers  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  northern  states,  during  the  hot  season  of  the  summe?” 
months,  having  selected  this  route  in  consequence  of  its  being  more  speedy,  less 
expensive,  more  healthy  than  the  lower  route,  and  affording  the  traveller  a  view 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  islands  and  shores  ol  the  great  lakes ;  it  is 
estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  business  done  bv  the  Chicago  and  Green 
bay  boats,  in  lS-11,  was  carried  on  by  commercial  enterprise  west  of  Detroit. 

So  far  as  steamboats  are  concerned,  owing  to  the  entire  want  of  safe 
harbours  around  Lake  Michigan  to  afford  them  protection,  their  whole  business 
is  now  confined  to  the  western  shore  of  that  lake.  During  the  late  sensor  in  mid¬ 
summer,  two  or  three  boats  made  each  a  trip  to  St.  Joseph's  and  Michigan  city. 
Miiwaukie,  Racine,  Southport,  and  Chicago  are  the  places  where  they  have 
regularly  done  business. 
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In  alluding  tj  the  progress  of  the  west,  and  of  steam  navigation,  a  Uutl.ilo 
periodical  of  IS-' 3,  remarks  : — 

"  Tlio  (indent  nonth  completes  a  ipiartcr  of  a  century  since  the  tirst  ‘ir.imfr  launched 
u|«>n  the  western  lakes.  During  tlutl  period  changes  of  vast  magnitude  have  been  ethvtvd  by 
tin*  application  i  t  tilt  mightv  agent.  .'team.  Den-e  forests,  which  frowned  from  the  margin  nt 
great  lakes.  have  boon  felled,  to  give  place  to  thriving  villages;  and  the  mo*>dv  aboriginal  omn¬ 
ium.  who  cared  w  ith  wonderment  at  tile  approach  of  the  ponderous  vehicle,  ha*  become  extinct, 
or  i*  known  only  as  a  wanderer  beyond  the  limits  of  tile  Mississippi.  Changes  like  these  ha\e  cha¬ 
racterised  the  introihiction  of  steam  upon  the  lakes,  and  the  independent,  imputing  spirit,  "inch 
so  distinctly  marks  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country,  has  kept  jure  with  the  progre**  ot 
'team  westwardly.  and  developed  the  fertility  and  alioiindinc  resources  of  the  prairies,  until  they 
have  become  the  granary  of  the  world. 

“  <  )f  those  who  earl*  participated  in  the  effort  to  build  up  this  new  commerce,  but  few  remain; 
still,  thev  have  vivid  recollection*  of  the  undertaking,  attended  as  it  was  hv  a  heavy  ontl.iv  and 
much  *olicitude  for  its  consummation.  To  them,  if  not  to  those  now  actively  engaged  in  it*  pro¬ 
secution,  a  list  of  steamers  down  to  the  present  season  niiat  he  interesting  .  and  we  have,  at  no 
incoiisidi  i able  time  and  trouble,  been  enabled  to  make  up  the  table  below.  Should  such  he  the 
ease,  those  at  the  west  who  have  records  as  authority  will  make  corrections,  and  call  attention  in 
some  suitable  manner,  as  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  such  information.  The  list  ot  steamboats,  con¬ 
structed  from  the  lint  attempt  to  navigate  Lake  Erie  hv  steam,  with  place  and  date  of  building, 
together  with  tliei-r  tonnage,  is  as  follows  : — 
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"  besides.  I  lie  aUive  list.  there  are  a  lew  small  boats  of  which  nothing  is  known  other  thill  their 
ii.ioio*.  Among  those  are  the  Pautanguislunc.  Cynthia,  Pontiac,  and  l’henomenon.  making,  with 
those  above  pirn,  an  aggregate  of  -JT.ixm  tons,  at  a  total  cost  of  3„> IO.iXXI  dollars  :  130  dollars  a 
toil  being  what  we  deeri  true  data  for  hull. line  and  lilting  out  this  description  of  vessel*. 

III  examining  the  progress  ol  steam,  as  applied  in  propelling  vessels  on  the  lakes,  we  arc 
struck  w.ili  the  very  small  number  of  disaster*  when  mnt[ured  with  other  sections  of  the  country, 
esp.s-ulh  hi  the  western  water*.  In  the  whole  period  of  twenty-live  sears  there  have  been  but 
lour  explosion*  which  might  be  termed  serious.  It  is  true,  then'  are  other  disasters  to  record, 
w  hose  calamitous  detail*  are  lisa  freshly  impressed  upon  the  public  mind.  The  following  tabular 
slew-  present'  both  these  classes  . — 


"  The  incidental  disaster*,  such  as  collisions,  wreck'.  \c.,  are  a'  follows  ; — Walk-  ui-the- Water, 
ssreskcsl  in  a  gale  in  our  oiling.  November  1.  IS'JI —  total  loss.  Washington  (  1st ),  Trucked  in  a 
gale,  near  Long  point,  in  Itv'tll,  and  one  man  drowned.  She  sv.as  a  splendid  new  boat.  'O't  lil'.OOO 
dolLirs,  and  the  tirst  -eason  out— totalis  lv>'t.  Delaware,  wricked  in  a  pie.  near  Chicago,  in  1S:U 
—  totalis  h<st.  Crockett.  wrecked  in  a  gale,  near  St  Joseph,  ill  Irv'M — totally  lost.  Detroit, 
ashore  near  S«nth[H.iit.  on  Dike  Michigan,  in  l.*:li'> — totalis  lost.  Adelaide,  ashore  in  a  gale,  on 
Lake  Michigan,  in  1S4H- totally  lost.'  Taylor.  wrecked,  k:  Michigan  city,  in  l83$-«e  ally  lost. 
'Die  Taylor  t.*«k  tire  near  the  mouth  of  Cattaraugus  creek,  in  the  autumn  of  lr*i<:  I  ut  the  flames 
were  subdued  in  time  to  vise  the  Ixvit.  One  liand  jumped  os erboaid;  and  seas  dross ned.  Don 
Quixotic.  lost  in  a  gale,  on  Lake  Huron,  in  l.**Hi;.  Thame-,  burned  by  the  ‘  Patriots,'  at  Windsor, 
in  1  sets.  Welter,  burned  to  the  water's  edge  while  lying  up  m  Hu  Halo,  in  IS'ki.  The  Great 
Western  was  burncil,  at  anchor,  in  Detroit,  in  I sA'h  Ihc  Cynthia.  a  Canadian  ferry-boat.  was 
burned.  m  ar  Malden,  in  Uctoher.  Irv'lS.  M  intuvsetunk.  sunk  hv  collision  with  the  T.rie.  near 
De'roit.  She  has  since  been  raised,  enlargetl,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Godrich.  Little  W  i*steni, 
l  i.-'g  I  at  Detroit  last  season.  Maeomh.  ashore  in  a  pie  at  the  mouth  of  Detroit  river  last  fall. 
No.,  .m.  by  collision  with  some  other  boat,  at  Huron.  Ohio,  sunk,  at  Toledo,  in  1S37.  Little 
Frio.  totalis  lost  in  the  ice  Li't  fall,  near  Detroit.  The  Sandusky,  consumed  by  ti re  while  lying 
up  in  our  harlnnir.  last  February. 

*•  Of  the  old  boat*  whieli  base  gradually  gone  to  ihvay.  we  note  the  lollowing  : — Chippewa, 
Ilenrv  C  las,  Enterprise,  and  Pioneer,  in  this  harbour  ;  Peacock  ami  Pennsylvania,  at  Erie  ;  Matey 
and  Itradv,  at  Detroit;  Thompson,  at  Huron;  Newberry,  at  Miami  city;  Perseverance.  at 
Monroe  ;  Ciicle  Sam.  at  Charlestown  ;  with  some  of  the  smaller  boats,  whose  whereabouts  are  not 
ih-tinetls  known.  Mans  of  the  larger  class  of  boats,  seldom  used  of  late,  are  laid  up  in  ordinary 
at  the  pface*  named  \\  eb*ter.  Townsend,  New  York,  Star,  and  Monroe,  at  this  port ;  Jefferson, 
at  Erie;  Ctiited  States,  at  Dies  eland  ;  Miehigan,  at  Detroit;  Milwaukie,  at  Milwaukie.  The 
Porter  is  now  known  as  the  Toronto,  in  the  service  of  the  Canadian  authorities  ;  the  Minos  is  the 
armed  steamer,  also  in  the  same  employ.  The  Superior  was  long  since  dismantled,  and  converted 
into  a  ship,  and  is  the  onlv  vessel  of  that  description  now  on  the  lakes  ;  the  Julia  Palmer  liaving 
been  coin ertcil  into  a  steamer,  and  the  Milwaukie  lost  in  the  disastrous  gale  of  November  last, 
upon  Lake  Michigan.  The  Cm.-immi.  Jack  Downing,  liareelotia.  and  Maieppa.  have  also  been 
converted  into  sail  craft.  The  latter  is  known  as  the  schooner.  General  Scott.  The  St.  Clair  was 
originallv  known  as  the  Saginaw,  Rhode  Island.  \o.,  of  only  Itilt  tons.  During  the  past  winter, 
she  v  -.s  temodellcd  and  enlarged  at  Detroit,  and  now  rate*  -’oO  tons.  The  \\  iscotisiu  was  origi¬ 
nally  IftH  tons,  but  is  now  being  lengthened  sixty  feet,  which  will  add  to  her  tonnage  at  least 
enough  to  meet  the  figure  given  in  the  table. 

-  The  Caroline,  u  hose  destruction  tilled  so  large  a  portion  of  public  notice,  was  originally  known 
as  the  Carolina,  and  believed  to  have  been  built  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  at  a  very  early 
date,  as  she  was  rebuilt  at  <  ’gdeii'hurg,  ;i*  given  in  tim  table.  She  was  very  strongly  built,  ol 
Norway  pine,  and  copper  fastened.  After  passing  down  the  St.  L-awroncc,  she  ran  a  couple  ol 
seasons  on  the  Hudson,  when  her  guards  were  shipped,  so  as  to  admit  her  through  the  Lue  canal 
to  this  city.  The  dale  of  her  destruction  is  at  Schlasser,  Niagara  county.  New  \ork,  December 
•J:»,  1S37. 

"  Tbc  number  of  boats  vet  remaining  of  the  whole  once  in  commission  on  I-ake  Eric  and  the 
other  upper  lakes,  is  about  sixty,  with  an  aggregate  of  1 7, (XX)  tons.  Of  these,  some  thirty-five  only- 
are  used  when  the  Consolidation  is  in  existence. 
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“  Of  the  whole  number  of  boats  put  in  commission  during  the  above  period,  only  ten  were 
built  nml  owned  in  Canada. 

“  The  first  steamer  known  to  be  upon  I-ake  Michigan  was  the  Henry  Clay.  In  August.  IS-JT, 
an  excursion,  of  pleasure  was  made  in  her  to  U  recti  bav,  where  llovernor  Cass  vra.  holding  a  treaty 
with  the  Winnrbagoos.  Alter  the  treaty  was  coneludod.  the  governor  and  »uitc  returned  in  tlu- 
llenry  Clay.  From  that  period  to  1  some  of  the  Neats  went  to  Creen  Isay,  but  no  farther. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Illack  Hawk  war.  sea  era)  of  the  larger  boats  were  chartered  by  govern¬ 
ment  to  convey  troops  to  the  disiricctcd  territory  ;  and  Chicago,  for  the  first  lime,  was  greeted  by 
the  sight  of  one  of  those  strange  visitors. 

"  The  building  of  the  propeller  Hercules  is  the  commencement  of  a  new  eta  in  lake  nav  igation. 
and  Iter  owners  predict  for  that  description  of  vessels  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade,  especially 
upon  the  upper  lakes.  The  Hercules  is  ’JTj  tons’  burden.  1  •'!.'>  feet  long,  twenty. rive  feet  Imam, 
eight  feet  hold,  and  put  together  in  the  strongest  manner.  She  has  lourlovn  'tato-roonts,  six  feet 
square,  with  sufficient  additional  space  lor  the  erection  of  forty-six  berths  more  .  and.  from  the 
peculiar  symmetry  of  the  vessel,  she  will  doubtless  nflbnl  ample  accommodations  for  families 
emigrating.  Her  space  below,  for  storage,  is  large.  Itaving  almost  the  entire  hull  of  the  ve»sel  ap¬ 
propriated  for  that  purpose.  The  peculiar  feature,  however,  of  the  Hercules  is  her  engine  and  its 
auviliaries-  On  examining  the  machinery,  all  are  struck  with  the  inlinite  coui|victncss  of  the 
steam  apparatus  and  its  perfect  simplicity,  the  whole  weighing  but  fifteen  tons.  The  engine  is 
simple  and  very  small,  lies  close  upon  the  kelson,  ami  fills  but  a  space  of  six  feet  square.  It  is  one 
of  hricsou’s  jvatent,  was  made  at  Auburn,  and  is  computed  to  be  of  fifty  horse  power.  We  might 
here  remark,  that  the  weight  of  an  engine  and  boilers  for  one  of  our  largest  steamers  is  estimated 
at  fnint  sixty  to  ninety  tons,  the  dead  weight  of  which  a  pnvjiollor  escapes  carrying.  The  |vaddlcs 
are  made  of  boiler  iron,  tliree-ciglulis  of  an  inch  thick,,  eighteen  inches  broad,  by  thirty  inches  long, 
and  are  placed  on  two  long  wroiight-iron  shafts,  protruding  from  either  sole  of  tile  stcm-|>ojt. 
The  diameter  of  the  [saddles  is  six  feet  'our  inches.  From  the  superb  manner  in  which  the  Her¬ 
cules  is  built  and  fitted  out,  having  cost  nearly  -JO.iXX)  dollars,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Messrs. 
Hollistors  arc  determined  to  give  the  experiment  a  full  and  fair  trial.  Another  boat,  of  the  sutie 
tonnage,  for  the  same  owners,  is  now  being  built  at  l’errysburg,  and  will  be  out  next  month.  The 
Cleveland  propeller  was  launched  on  the  vl-ml  ult..  and  the  fourth  vessel  of  the  kind  is  rapidly 
progressing  toward  completion  at  Chicago. 

’’  Ten  cords  of  wood,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  dollars,  will  suffice  the  propeller  per  diem  ;  while 
one  of  our  largest  steamers  will  consume  two  cords  per  hour,  at  a  cost  of  eighty  dollars  a  day. 
Some  of  the  steamers  even  excis’d  this  calculation  by  thirty-three  per  cent. 

”  The  aggregate  and  importance  of  our  lake  trade  is  thus  spoken  of  in  a  report  made  during 
the  past  season  by  the  committee  on  commerce  to  Congress:—  *  It  appears,  that  in  1st  I .  there  were 
upon  Lake  Eric  and  the  upper  lakes  more  than  fifty  strainers,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  between 
’2.<X)<>,lKX>  and  il.OOO.IXXl  nt  dollars  ;  and.  among  them,  some  ( varying  from  litXl  to  S<X)  tons )  w  hicli, 
for  strength,  sea-worthiness,  beauty  of  model,  and  elegance  of  finish,  may  compare  advantageously 
with  any  in  America:  and.  notwithstanding  the  exceeding  and  continued  pecuniary  pressure  of 
tlmt  year,  that  their  aggregate  comings  for  freight  and  for  passenger-,  during  the  season  of  navi¬ 
gation,  and  after  accomplishing  voyages,  amounting  colleetivelv .  by  estimation,  to  near  -i.jtt.ixM) 
miles,  wore  7(>7, 1.T2  dollars.  During  the  same  year,  the  proK-tblc  amount  of  capital  invested  ill 
iml  rem /»,  on  the  same  lakes,  was  estimated  at  I  .■Jjtt.tXXt  dollars,  and  their  earnings,  during  the  same 
season,  are  estimated  nt  7. V  1,000  dollars,  ll'to  these  earnings  there  are  to  be  added  Ijo.iXXt  dollars 
for  freight  and  toil  U|>on  United  States  product*,  passed  during  the  same  year  through  the  Welland 
canal.it  will  lie  seen  that  the  product  of  the  navigation  and  coinmeicial  business  upon  these  lakes 
amounts  annually  to  the  large  sum  of  l.7(X>.tMX)  dollar.  ;  while,  at  the  same  lime,  it  has  been  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  vast  advantage  of  furnishing  emplovmeto  and  support  to  great  numbers  of  sailors, 
and  others  connected,  of  necessity,  with  the  business. 

”  ’  From  the  reports  of  tho  Topographical  Hurea'i.  and  other  document',  w  hich  the  committee 
had  aces  ss  to.  it  further  appears,  that  during  the  year  IS-Ill,  the  number  of  entries  and  departures 
of  vessels  and  steamers  at  Uuflalo  was  4(Xi|  ;  that,  during  the  same  year,  the  number  was  equally 
great  at  Cleveland  ;  and  that,  of  the  :?,<XX),0<X>  bushels  of  wheat  shipped.  SW.jutt  bushels  were 
cleared  from  that  port  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  canal  ;  and  tliat  there  wen*,  during  the  same 
[veriod,  and  from  tit**  same  place.  clearances  of  vessels  for  Canada  or  the  Welland  canal.  It 
further  appears,  by  those  documents,  that  dutiable  merchandise  from  New  York  or  elsewhere,  to 
the  value  of  IO.lXX1.tXX)  dollars,  was  diselinrged  at  Cleveland,  and  destined  for  the  Ohio  arid  .Mis¬ 
sissippi  valleys,  passing  down  the  Ohio  canal,  and  for  consumption  and  supply  iti  the  state  of 
Ohio. 

”  1  The  rapidity  with  which  the  navigation  nnd  commerce  of  the  lakes  has  thus  grown  up. 
constitutes  a  striking  feature  in  the  general  subject.  W  ith  that  is  connected  a  consideration  of 
the  influence  produced  upon  those  interests  by  the  completion  of  the  great  lines  of  communication 
between  the  Hudson  and  Uuflalo,  by  canal  anil  railway  ;  and  between  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  month 
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of  the  Scioto  and  1-ake  Erie.  at  Cleveland.  through  the  Ohio  canal.  This  ittHuencc  is  ably  and 
Mithciemly  t i 1 1 1 ' t r-.i t i's i  in  the  diri'cicnt  exposition-  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  Topographical 
lhirran  ;  ami.  if  con«s 'picuie-  -o  sari  may  justly  he  deduced  from  the  opening  of  those  lines  of 
communication,  who  can  measure  the  eslent  of  that  teeming  commerce  which  will  be  poured  into 
Lake  Michigan.  through  the  canal  up  the  Illinois?  and  how  immeasurably  will  tliat  commerce  be 
swells  ii  and  expanded  hv  the  completion,  now  so  nearly  accomplished.  ot'  the  Ohio  and  Indiana 
canal,  ot  the  Miami  and  the  Wabash,  which  terminates  in  the  Miami  bay,  and  of  lliat  canal  which 
is  to  unite  Hitt-burg  with  the  lakes  at  Kin*,  and  of  all  those*  other  lines  of  communication  by  rail¬ 
road  winch  arc  respectively  in  a  course  of  completion  ? 

"  '  (M  the  actual  condition  of  die  commerce  of  the  lakes,  some  adcvpiate  conception,  it  is 
U-lieuxl.  can  be  tonnes].  The  secretary  of  war  estimates  its  annual  salue  at  a  sum  exceeding 
•J.i.lthl.OSHt  dollais.1  " 

"  1"  size,  model.  *pccsl.  lini*h,  and  general  arrangement,  tin's.*  vo,  K  are  unsurpassed.  The 
oiigiual  cost  of  these  uss’i*  varus  from  1  j.mxi  dollars  to  Ign.iXHi  dollars  each.  A  boat  of. the 
largest  clx-s  rev  pr.  res  the  services  of  forty  in  to  manage  her,  whose  salaries  arc  as  follows  ;  — 


During  this  period,  a  steamb.vnt  will  make  tour  tups  to  Detroit  ami  Kirk  to  Hudalo,  and 
consume  about  lonti  cords  of  wood  at  each  trip,  at  a  cost  ot  about  one  ilciliar  eighty -ii\c  cents  per 
cord.  She  will  also  consume  about  thirty-three  gallons  of  oil  each  trip,  with  an  outlay  of  ten  dol¬ 
lars  for  washing,  besides  other  trilling  contingencies. 

Attached  to  the  lake  consolidation  there  are  thirty-seven  boats,  comprising  the  whore  of  the 
large  class  now  afloat  on  I-ake  Kric.  Iletwecn  high  and  low  pressure  boats  then*  are  last  ditfer- 
ences  in  the  cost  of  outfit.  The  Missouri  (high  pressure),  large  class,  hit)  tons,  cost  when  ready 
for  service.  St), (MM  dollars.  Her  engine,  horizontal,  and  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  put  into 
the  hull  of  a  vcs-vl.  was  purvliased  at  a  bargain,  and  cost  at  l’ittsbnrg, in  June  last,  IS.IHV)  dollars. 
All  additional  3iXX)  dollars  nto*e  was  paid  for  its  transportation  to  Erie.  Her  upholsterer's  bill 
amounted  to  4<XX)  dollars.  The  Cleveland,  low  pressure,  large  class,  oTO  tons,  was  built  and 
tilted  out  three  years  ago.  at  a  time  when  labour  and  materials  were  verv  high.  Her  hull  cost 
‘J'J.ul’il  dollars,  engine  lag HXI  dollars,  w  ith  ail  additional  .>000  dollars  for  sliafts,  Ac.,  furnished  at 
lhitfalo  previous  to  her  going  into  service.  This  craft  is  allowed  to  have- the  most  happy  combi¬ 
nation  of  arrangements  of  any  boat  on  the  western  waters,  a  circumstance  most  assuredly  which 
give's  her  such  great  speed.  She  consumes  three  cords  of  wood  every  hour,  or  I  jO  to  Detroit  and 
hack  to  Ihitialo.  and  tiOO  cords  to  Chicago.  An  ordinary  high  pressure  boat  w  ill  consume  about 
eighty  cords  to  Detroit  ami  Kick,  or  117  j  to  Chicago  and  back.  During  the  tint  twelve  trips  of  the 
Constitution  thi-  season  to  Detroit  and  hack,  sin*  consumed  1 130  cords  of  uood.  at  a  cost  of  one 
dollar  seventy-live  cent.'  per  cord,  amounting  to  within  a  fraction  of  *JiX)0  dollars  for  fuel. 

”  When  running,  the  rate  of  insurance  is  six  nr  seven  per  cent,  and  when  lying  up,  during  the 
winter,  only  one  per  cent  is  charged.  Sometimes,  however,  ill  very  boisterous  weather,  near  the 
dose  of  the  navigation,  two  per  cent  a  mouth  is  cliarged  for  policies.  Those  policies  are  rarely 
taken  out  bv  heavy  owners  ;  it  is  done  mostly  by  persons  not  engaged  in  the  forwarding  hii'ine-a. 
who  own  a  lew  sliare?  of  stock,  and  are  solicitous  for  its  safely.  The  great  bulk  of  steamboat  stock 
i»  uninsured.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  which  c!iaracteri»e  our  lake  craft  is  the  elegant 
style  in  which  they  arc  painted.  Ibis  is  a  feature Iwlonging  exclusively  to  l-ako  Eric*.  Every  tra¬ 
veller  that  lias  passed  between  littrtulo  and  points  wot,  wiil  acknowledge  anil  award  to  the  artists 
of  Hu  Halo  high  commendation  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  performed  their  labour.  Four 
thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  lor  tne  painting,  glazing,  and  ornamenting  a  single  steamboat. 

*■  Steamboat*  on  Is  kc  Ontario. — The  follow  ing  lists  of  steam  v  essels  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Iztwrcncc,  include  all  that  have  been  so  employ  ed,  from  the  first  use 
of  strain  on  those  waters,  ami  whether  built  on  the  United  States  or  the  Canadian  side.  We  are 
indebted  for  the  statement  to  Mr,  John  Disturnell.  The  amount  of  tonnage  propelled  by  steam, 
on  the  Canada  side,  will  he  seen  to  t>e  not  far  from  four  times  more  than  the  amount  belonging 
to  the  American  side  ;  a  ditlercnire  which  though  in  jmrt  accounted  fur.  by  the  great  extent  of 
waters  exclusively  Canadian,  is  still,  notw  itlistanding  this  fact,  a  greater  ditTorvnce  than  would,  we 
apprehend,  have  teen  generally  supposed  to  exist. 


In  18.38,  the  aggregate  of  the  export  anil  import  trade  on  the  lakes  was  onK 
Hi,tlG,.35-l  dollars.  Increase  in  1M1,  49.364,G'-S  dollars — or  ncarl \  Jijhj  mil 
lions  in  five  years  !  In  184.5.  estimated  at  8.5,000,000  dollars. 


In  1819.  there  was  hut  one  steamboat  on  the  lakes. 

In  1827,  a  steamboat  made  an  excursion  to  Green  bay. 

In  18.32,  a  boat  reached  Chicago  with  troops. 

In  183.3,  there  were  eleven  boats  on  the  lakes,  which  cost  380.000  doliais. 
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and  carried  that  vcar  (>1,4S0  passengers  ;  and  with  the  freight  the  receipts  were 
22:  \212  dollars  t>l)  cents.  This  season  three  trips  were  made  to  Chicago,  and 
■  me  to  (ireen  hay:  the  amount  of  receipts  was  4335  dollars  39  cents.  The 
time  of  running  from  Hull'alo  and  returning  averaged  twenty-two  davs. 

In  1N14.  seven  new  boats  came  out.  which  made  eighteen  in  service  for  the 
year.  Total  cost,  ,")00,0<ki  dollars.  'Pile  earnings  of  the  boats  this  year  were 
2.54,51;.')  dollars  95  cents.  Two  trips  were  made  to  (ireen  bay,  and  three  to  Chi¬ 
cago  :  and  the  amount  received  for  them  was  (>273  dollars  <15  cents. 

In  Is.?;),  eight  steamboats  ran  from  liutValo  to  Chicago. 

In  IS  l<>.  the  number  of  boats  on  the  lakes  increased  to  forty-eight,  and  the  cost 
of  them  nas  2.2* >< *.< M ><>  dollars.  The  earnings  725,.)-'3  dollars  44  cents,  2tNi,(KK> 
dollars  of  which  were  earnings  west  of  Detroit. 

In  1M1,525  trips  were  made  from  BulValo  to  Detroit;  eighty-one  to  the 
upper  lakes,  of  which  seventy  were  to  Chicago,  and  ten  to  Circe n  hay.  Earnings 
of  all  the  boats,  767.123  dollars  27  cents.  The  upper  lake  boats  contributed 
.501 ,603  dollars  39  cents.  In  1441,  the  number  of  sailing  vessels  was  estimated 
at  550.  varying  in  sue  from  30  to  350  tons,  cost  1.250,000  dollars,  earnings  at 
750, 00(4  dollars  The  earnings  of  British  vessels  on  the  lakes  were  estimated  at 
150,000  dollars.  The  total  earnings,  1. (5(57.132  dollars. 

Lake  Totv.r.«e.— According  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury’s  report,  the  en¬ 
rolled  and  licensed  tonnage  in  14  U,  at  the  various  districts  on  the  lakes,  was  — 


Mim  riUMno  I  inns.  iHii'tr.itine:  the  increase  "f  Trade  in  the  North  west,  from  the 
Year  ls:5(5  to  |stl. 


Lake  Commerce  uf  Clevelaml,  (Jfuu. — Whole  number  of  arrivals  (steam  vessels 
not  included)  at  the  port  of  Cleveland,  from  the  23rd  of  March,  1S41,  when  the 
harbour  was  clear  of  ice,  to  the  close  of  navigation,  1364  ;  of  which  437  were 
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from  Canadian  ports  on  Lake  I'rie.  and  American  and  Canadian  ports  ?•/. i  Wel¬ 
land  canal.  Principal  articles  of  cargo  : — 


Whole  number  of  departures,  l.Sbb  ;  of  which  TJ.  were  to  Canadian  poits 
on  Lake  Krie.  and  American  and  Canadian  ports  vr.i  Welland  canal.  Principal 
articles  of  carton  : — 


Vessels  /a’/migmg  to  ('/ere/mnl. — Schooners,  sixty- six;  steamboats,  seven; 
brigs,  four:  sloops,  two;  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage,  Pjot  tons. 

C  mini  Commerce  of  Clevelmul. — The  following  particulars  of  merchandise, 
on  which  toll  is  charged  by  weight,  is  from  the  oriicial  report  of  D.  H.  lleards- 
lev,  Ksq..  the  collector  at  Cleveland.  There  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of 
the  canal,  during  the  year  1S-4  1.  •JTo.Adfi.thSd  lbs.  The  following  constitute  the 
chief  articles  that  arrived  in  iS-ll  and  — 
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Sntrvi'r  »lMwiti;  the  Number  of  Vi-»>ol»  ami  Steamboats  bclonjinc  to  tht’  Port  of  Cleveland, 
tin -ir  Vomiace.  atul  the  Number  of  Arrn.il>  ami  Departures.  from  the  Year  ISdO  to  lrMtl. 

Uii'tlJMU' 


The  followin':  statement  of  produce  cleared  in  1S3U,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
which  town  is  .situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  canal  with  Lake  Krie.  shows 
the  first  commencement  of  a  trade  in  new  artieles  winch  must  accumulate  rapidly, 
ami  principally  tlow  through  the  western  canal  of  this  state: — 


'l’lie  follow  ing  articles  of  property  have  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of  the 
canal,  during  the  year  l>dO: — 


I  he  above  arrivals,  nu  canal,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  artieles 
exported  from  Cleveland,  during  the  year  l'hlo. 


Ohio  canal,  at  Oh-iehml.  ami  the  Tolls  of  the  Ohio.  Miami,  nn.l 
New  York  canal'. 


ih'd.-inrcil  from  the 
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ST\TrvENT  of  Shipments  of  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  from  Sandusky,  I_nke  Erie,  in  1 S 4 1 . 


101  UirrvN  of  ... 


Hesides  these  shipments,  there  were  132^  tons  of  sundries,  of  which  no 
valuation  was  computed.  Of  imports,  there  were,  in  gross,  3S12  tons  of  merchan¬ 
dise  taken  in  store,  intended  for  the  traders  of  Sandusky,  and  for  a  wide  extent 
of  interior  country.  Also,  19,337  barrels  of  salt,  for  consumption  in  the 
packing  establishments  in  the  town,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  country  ;  besides 
lumber  to  a  large  amount,  the  quantity  not  known.  This  statement  includes 
only  the  business  of  the  town  of  Sandusky. 

“  Tiler.-  arc  upon  Sandusky  Kay  and  its  tributaries,  three  other  points  of  business  importance, 
to  wit :  Venice,  situated  three  miles  aliovc  Sandusky,  at  which  the  nianutacturm;  of  dour  is 
lamely  carried  on  ;  Portage,  situated  tw  elve  miles  up  the  hay,  near  Extensive  beds  of  gyp-uni. 
which  is  manufactured  by  steam  power,  and  annually  shipped  to  (lie  extent  of  several  thousand 
barrels  ;  and  Lower  Sandusky,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sandusky  river,  thirty- 
six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  latter  town  i-  the  seat  of  justice  of  Sandusky  county, 
enjoying  a  considerable  hydraulic  power,  and  trading  with  an  extensive  and  growing  portion  of  the 
country." — llunt'i  Magnzinc. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OK  SANDUSKY,  HURON,  AND  .MILAN. 

A  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  (1S-M),  says: — 

“  1  ran  predict,  w  ith  safety,  a  very  large  increase  of  produce  shipped  from  this  port,  after  the 
completion  of  another  railroad,  now  rapidly  progressing  (lifts -six  mih-s  long),  terminating  in 
the  heart  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  country  in  the  stale  (  Richland ).  Tins  raid  cut  off 
from  the  lust  trade  she  is  now  enjoying.  It  will  he  completed  in  eighteen  montlis." 

St \t  run  vr  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  lor  the  year  1S(:I. 
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Import*  into  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  in  184:). 


V«t*niity.  A  U  1  !  ('  I.  K  S.  Vu*attt). 


Statement  of  Exports  from  Huron  and  Milan,  for  the  year  ItM-'l. 


Imports  into  the  Ports  of  Huron  and  Milan,  in  IS4;J. 


Statement  of  the  Leading  Articles  Shipped  from,  and  Received  a  t,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania 
by  the  Canal,  in  the  Years  IS4v!  and  ISia. 


siiii’Pti)  Kvsrvvaitr).  from  firrsBiRc.  ,  iiRofoirr  wtsru  ahu,  to  nnsBiRc. 


Increase  on  the  above  twelve  items  shipped  eastward,  23,700,8.34  lbs.,  or 
11,880  tons;  increase  on  the  eleven  items  brought  westward  (omitting  salt), 
24,280,248  lbs.,  or  12,144  tons. 

Arrivals  at,  and  exports  from,  Pittsburg,  during  the  year  commencing 
.  m.  4  T 


VOL. 
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December  1st,  1S4.5,  and  ending  November  30th,  1844,  the  exports  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles,  by  canr.!,  into  Pittsburg,  were: — 


The  exports  eastward,  by  canal,  during  the  same  period,  were: — 


SHIPPING  OWNKD  IN  TIIK  STAVK  OK  MICHIGAN. 


In  l S19  the  shipping  owned  in  the  territory  was  about  GOO  tons. 

From  l S3!)  to  the  present  time,  we  find  the  following  aggregate  tonnage 
registered  as  belonging  to  the  Detroit  district: — 


In  IS  17,  there  were  imported  into 


There  were  exported  the  same  year,  to  military  stations  on  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan — 


btrrrU  cl  fl.  u 


H  ftrVma  ni  butter 


Id  for*  etportrU  •  • 


1  •*»<>  tnhiUeU  of  cot  n . 


'to,  ratimate  from  rt turn* . 

HI,  kc  tirioui  porta  below . 
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Ar.oma.vrL-  of  the  principal  Articles. 


Pork. —  In  1S.3G,  Michigan  imported  from  Ohio,  34,000  barrels  of  pork,  at 
an  average  price  of  twenty  dollars  per  barrel.  Total  cost  680, 000  dollars.  In 
18.37,  the  census  was  taken,  and  the  number  of  bogs,  then  in  the  state,  was 
100,006..  The  census  of  1840^ave  3J.2, 920,  being  an  incfcase  itriwo  years  of 
232,534,  or  about  100,000  a  year.  It  is  a  fair  estimate,  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  slaughtering  in  1S42,  there  were  700,000  grunter)  ..i  the  state. 

Kxrimr8  from  the  Port  of  Detroit,  in  1842. 


Amounting,  in  value,  to  1,108,4'ttj  dollars  oiglitv-onc  cents. 

The  value  of  exports  from  this  district  to  Canada  amounted,  during  the  vear,  to  323,9-1  3  dol¬ 
lars  11  cents. 
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I.AKi:  SITKHIOH  'COTPF.K  COMPANY. 


The  region  bordering  on  Lake  Superior  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth  ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  any  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  its  hidden  treasures.  “  A  large  tract  of  country,"  it  is  stated  in  the  Detroit 
Advertiser ,  embracing  the  mineral  district,  was  purchased  by  the  government 
from  the  Indians,  in  1842;  and  tire  government  at  once  adopted  the  policy 
of  granting  leases  to  practical  miners,  of  such  portions  as  they  should  select 
for  their  mining  operations.  That  tract,  thus  selected,  is  termed  a  location, 
and  embraces  three  miles  square,  or  nine  square  miles  of  land  ;  and  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  least  enjoys  the  exclusive  possession  of  it  for  nine  years,  upon  paying 
to  the  government  six  per  cent  of  the  mineral,  by  way  of  vent.  The  company 
above  named  was  formed  last  winter,  and  the  stock  is  owned  by  gentlemen  in 

Boston,  WuAiington,  St.  Louis,  and  Detroit.  __Xhey.Jiave_nbtai;3ed-!csses-fot - 

fifteen  such  locations,  said  to  be  well  selected,  and  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  are 
no«r  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  their  business.  Their  head-quarters  are  at 
liagle  harbour,  on  Point  Kcweenan.  About  twenty  Cornish  miners,  under  the 
superintendence  of  C.  A.  Gratiot,  of  Mineral  point,  are  now  digging  the  ore ; 
but  .  the  company  do  not  intend  commencing  the  smelting  process  until  next 
spring.  Mr.  C.  C.  Douglas,  late  assistant  to  Dr.  Houghton,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  company  as  their  geologist.  —  ( See  Fisheries  of  America,  for  Fisheries 
of  the  Dikes.) 

A  statement  of  the  tons  and  different  classes  of  property  coming  from  other 
states,  and  shipped  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  during  last  nine 
years,  is  as  follows : — 
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Tons  of  Furniture  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  1S3S  to  1ST-*,  inrlusise. 


!Vnna)lT»nia.. , 


Miwoun^  **’ 


Tlie  commerce  of  the  north-west,  great  ns  it  is,  and  rapidly  increasing,  absorbs 
comparatively  a  small  portion. of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  entire  west. 
The  numerous  states  bordering  the  Mississippi,  and  which  possess  free  channels 
of  navigation- To  that  river,  pour  a  great  proportion  of  their  products  down 
through  that  channel  to  New  Orleans,  whence  they  are  shipped  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  world. — ( Sec  New  Orleans.) 


Imports  at  the  Port  of  Buffalo  to  the  1st  of  July,  each  Year. 


.Date  of  commencing  the  Lake  Trade,  the  Number  of  Arrivals,  the  Quantity  of  Wheat  and 
Flour  landed  up  to  the  1st  July,  with  the  Prices  paid  at  that  Period  for  those  two  Articles,  for 
five  seasons : — 


LAKE  OPEN —  .  Anifil*. 


Value. 


Commerce  oj  Chwcgot  IMU. — »'*  The  registered  tonnage  of  vessels  owned  at  Oswego,  in  |S4(lf 
is  8346  tons,  and  the  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  American  vessels,  being  generally 
chooners  of  large  class,  is  I There  w,.rc  received  at  Oswego,  during  the  past  sear,  70  l, OAT 
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bushels  of  wheat ;  of  which,  072,700  bushels  have  been  manufactured  at  the  Oswego  mills,  and  the 
residue  been  exported  to  the  north,  or  gone  cast  by  canal.  There  were  manufactured  there,  in 
1840,  U.j.OOO  Kurils  of  dour.  :IA,<K}0  of  which  were  exported  to  Canada,  and  the  residue  sent 
down  the  canal,  or  consumed  at  home.  Of  salt,  203,000  barrels  were  received  at  that  port  by  the 
Oswego  canal,  from  the  Onondaga  works;  of  which,  la.‘),o3H  Kirrels  were  shipped  to  the  upper 
lakes  ;  42.000  Kirrels  were  exported  to  Canadian  ports,  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Law¬ 
rence  ;  and  H.  iH  Kirrels  r  ent  to  a  domestic  market,  excepting  a  small  quantity  tltat  remains  on 
hand.  A  large  quantity  of  agricultural  and  domestic  products  have  been  received  there,  from  the 
north  ;  among  winch.  7.11  j  barrels  of  ashes,  and  nearly  4,000,000  lbs.  of  butter  and  ehcose.  -kive 
cleared  for  an  eastern  market  Sty  the  cnn.il.  Thle  tolls  collected  at  tbeDswego  oliiee  fir. 1840  are 
51,80!)  dollars  twenty-three  emts,  to  which  the  Oswego  mills  lutve  contributed,  in  tolls  on  flour 
and  ship  studs,  2 I ,!) I.'i  dollars  eleven  cents,  notwithstanding  the  large  northern  export  of  .10,477 
Kirrels  that  went  to  market  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  From  the  1st  of  September  to  the  close  of  the 
season,  100.000  Kirrels  of  flour  were  turned  out  at  the  Oswego  mills,  showing  that  they  have 
ample  power  to  manufacture  1,000,000  Kirrels  during  a  season,  if  the  market  and  profits  would 
justify  so  large  a  business.  ‘  On  the  whole,’  sits  the  llcralti,  *  our  commercial  men  have  done  an 
active,  and.  we  believe,  profitable  business,  with  tolerably  good  prospects  n-heud  for  an  active  trade 
in  the  spring.  The  country  is  full  of  produce,  and  contracts  are  miking  by  purchasers  ind  for¬ 
warders.  A  large  number  of  lirst-class  vessels,  and  several  steamlx  ats.  are  being  built  for  the 
bu-iiiess  of  the  ensuing  season.  Two  fine  vessels  and  a  steamboat  ari  building  at  Oswego,  which 
will  bo  ready  lor  the  spring  trade.  The  American  produce  that  went  ;othe  Montreal  and  Quebec 
markets,  during  the  mist  season,  amoimtt  to  /mo  mi/liont  oftioitars ,  and  tl  e  1 400  sail  of  square-rigged  . 
vessels  that  cleared  from  those  ports  during  the  same  period,  furnish  some  evidence  of  the  crowing 
Canadian  trade.  Stimulated  ami  encouraged  by  the  success  that  has  hitherto  rewarded  their  en¬ 
terprise,  our  neighbours  across  the  lake  are  on  the  alert,  preparing,  with  ample  means  and  increased 
capital,  to  compete  for  the  products  of  the  western  states,  ami  to  divert  the  current  of  trade  down 
the  St.  Lawrence.’  This  occurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Canada  Corn  Hill." 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  COl’NTIUES  OF  THE  I’XIIKD  STATES,  BORDERING  THE 
LAKES  AND  THE  CANADAS. 

The  increased  trade  of  Canada  is,  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  the  intercourse 
cither  by  legal  or  by  contraband  trade,  with  the  United  States.  The  resources 
and  population  of  the  Canadas  alone  are, however,  sufficient  fora  very  important 
amount  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

The  population  of  Lower  Canada,  by  the  census  of  IS  1-1,  amounted  to 
678,390.  In  183.1,  the  number  was51  1 ,919  ;  increase,  166, G7L  The  population 
of  Upper  Canada  may  be  estimated,  at  the  end  of  1S-I5,  at  575,000,  and  of 
Lower  Canada  at  095,000: — total,  1 ,270,000  inhabitants. 

In  nine  years,  the  tolls  on  the  Welland  canal  rose  from  4300/.  to  23,946/.; 
and  in  three  years  the  sums  collected  for  tolls  on  the  macadamised  roads  rose 
from  1638/.  to  6S29/.  Great  as  is  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
England,  the  tonnage  required  to  carry  it  on  is  less  than  that  engaged  in  the  lake 
commerce  with  Canada. 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Peas,  Pork,  Lard,  and  Butter,  Exported 
from  Canada  in  each  Year,  from  1835  to  1S44 


LAKE  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA. 
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There  were  cleared  at  the  Quebec  custom-house  for  Great  Britain,  &c.,  during 
the  year  1S42,  714  vessels  ;  tonnage,  2G2,400. 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  the  Quebec  Custom-  • 
house  during  the  Year  f842,  for  each  Port  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  Ac. 


CLEARED  Ft)  R- 

■  V....C, 

Tonnage.  >  C  l  K  A  K  K  D  FOR--  Ve**t’l». 

Tonnage. 

!  Brnnght  forward 

l'ortn  Rico . 

St.  Micbt'U . 

Rio  de  U  Plata . 

Bueno*  Arm . 

St.  John.  Newfoundland . 

St-  Ororgea  Bay . 

I'ngm  Bay . . 

3"1'  jCarupbeJllon . . . 

jRatbunt . 

k*  {Little  Bay,  Newfoundland . 

j 

l 

p£fhi 

1475  J.Sbippigan . 

Viiy  jRicbibticto . j 

j _ ! _ 

_j_ 

Carried  forward . . 

.1  dm 

1  i.itn  1  | 

*  Straxnahip  l.'niconi,  twelve  Crip*. 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage  cleared  at  the  Montreal  Custom¬ 
house,  direct  for  each  Port  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Year  I  M2. . 


c  *•  K  A  R  B  I>  PO  R—  j  Vfiwl*.  j  Tonnigr.  |  CLEARED  Ft)  R  -  I  Vf.vL.  I  Tonnage. 


Statement  of  the  Numlier  of  Vessels,  witli  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  the  Montreal 
Custom-house,  direct,  during  the  Year  1 842,  for  each  Port  in  the  Lower  Provinces, 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Arc. 


c  l  v.  A  R  F.  D 


The  value  of  imports  into-Lower  Canada,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1,903,0-13/. ; 
the  value  of  exports  to  1,G25,GS5/.,  of  which  the  value  of  timber  was  952, 82G/. 

In  1S42,  the  duty  on  British  American  timber  was  reduced  from  10s.  to  Is. 
per  load;  on  foreign  timber,  from  55s.  to  30s. ;  and  in  1S43,  to  25s.  per  load. 
This  change  ,  was  predicted  by  the  timber  merchants  in  the  North  American 
trade  to  ruin  Canada. 


The  exports  of  timber,  in  1840,  consisted  of  pine  timber  382,287  tons  ;  oak, 
3G,790  tons;  clin,  44,69G  tons;  ash,  beech,  &c.,  5404  tons  ;  staves,  number, 
71,594,477  ;  masts  and  yards, 5347  ;  oars,  31,030;  deals, planks,  &c.,  2,4S0,G26. 

In  1842,  1843,  and  1844,  the  ships  which  arrived  at  Quebec  from  the  sea, 
chiefly  for  timber,  down  to  the  11th  of  November,  were  as  follows: 


VOL.  III. 


i  M  K  III  ('A . 


G‘.»s 


Chmi'iiutivi:  Statement  of  Arrivals  from  the  Lower  Portsln  the  Years  lNI2niul  iMl.'t, 
up  to  the  1 1th  of  November  in  each  Year. 

A  R  K  I  V  K  I>.  1  Vrwl».  Tonn*«c. 


I’OMf.Mt  vrivr.  Statement  pf  Arrivals,  Tonnage.  Ac..  at  the  Port  of  Montreal,  in  the  Years 
IS  12  anil  1S-13. 


A  circular  issued  by  one  of  these  houses  at  Quebec,  on  tlte  5th  of  December, 
IS  11. 

•*  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  the  high  price  of  white  pine  in  Liverpool,  was  generally 
supposed  to  result  from  the  barrenness  of  the  market  there,  but  every  branch  of  trade  in  England 
beinc  prosperous,  caused  a  great  demand  for  this  great  -Staple,  and  each  succeeding  steamer 
brought  more  flattering  accounts  ;  freights  advancing  from  liOr.  to  dir.,  and  subsequently  to  JIHr. 
and  :)!)<.,  and  vessels  scarce  and  not  to  he  procured.  Hy  our  advices  to  the  mil  ultimo,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  tliat  the  unjiaralleled  number  of  I  It)  arrivals  of  timber  ships  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  in 
the  month  of  October,  had  little  effect  on  the  market,  which  was  wonderfully  snp|vortcd,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  addition,  in  such  n  .short  period,  of  upwards  of  U  1,000  tons  of  timber.  The  number  of 
mills  erecting  in  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  rage  for  railroads,  which  are  projected  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  the  immense  improvements  in  llirkcnhcad  for  the  increased 
dock  accommodation  in  the  port  of  Liverpool,  are  all  sensible  causes  of  the  great  consumption  of 
our  timber. 

“  Whether  these  will  continue,  or  whether  the  ensuing  season  will  be  equally  beneficial  to  our 
friends  on  the  St.  l-awn-ncc  and  the  Otlawn.it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  and  acting  on  the  rule  we 
have  hid  down  for  ourselves  in  the  issue  of  our  prices  current,  of  merely  advising  wlint  lets  taken 
place  in  the  market,  and  carefully  abstaining  from  hazarding  any  opinion  of  prospective  prices,  wc 
will  content  ourselves  hy  simply  stating  the  impression  generally  prevalent  is,  that  a  large  and 
active  demand  will  lie  experienced  next  year,  and  an  unusually  large  stock  will  be  got  out  to 


"  N>  much,  lm 
the  quantity  mam 
••  Hy  the  sup 
follows  : — 


r,  depends  on  our  weather  in  winter  and  spring,  that  much  uncertainty  of 
iring  getting  to  market  must  always  exist. 

u's  return,  the  quantity  of  timber  received  during  the  year  1844,  is  as 


i  lIKsnUI’rinN.  I 


I.AKK  TRADE  HETWEF.N  IMF.  DM1KI)  STATES  AM)  CANADA.  <>!)!) 


“  Taking  inlo  consideration  a  small  quantity  of  timber  wintering  over  last  year  without  li-iri;; 
measured,  and  which  of  course  is  not  included  in  the  above  return,  our  e\[>orts  of  square  timber, 
and  that  used  iu  our  shi]>-yards,  will  not  vary  much  from  the  following : — 


DK-SCRIl’TION.  j  DKSCRtlTION.  !  Fret. 


It  may  be  observed,  that  scarcely  any  timber  shipped  from  Canada,  is  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  United  States,  anti  that  a  great  quantity  of  timber  and  lumber  is 
exported  from  Canada  to  the  latter. 

American  Wheal  Shipments  hy  the  Welland  canal  to  Canada. — The  canal  is 
thirty-eight  miles  long,  ten  feet  deep,  and  has  a  large  number,  some  forty  locks, 
to  overcome  a  rise  of  3G0  feet,  existing  between  Port  Dalhousic,  on  Lake  Onta¬ 
rio,  and  Port  Colborne,  on  Lake  Erie. 

Tolls  received  upon  the  Welland  canal  for — 


In  18-40,  of  the  total  amount  of  wheat  shipped  from  Lake  Erie,  rid  the 
Welland  canal,  70/,000  bushels  were  received  at  Oswego,  together  with  8401 
barrels  of  flour.  Among  the  items  shipped  from  Oswego  that  year,  through  that 
canal,  were  153,538  barrels  of  salt. 


ARTICI.KS.  1SJ1  |  1*3.1  1*31  j  ARTICLKS. 


The  first  three  articles  were  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  salt  and  merchandise 
were  in  transit  upwards.  The  total  business  of  the  Welland  canal,  for  1840  and 
18-llj  was — 


Among  the  other  items  carried  west,  were — 


The  statements  for  1S41,  and  those  for  beef,  pork,  corn,  and  staves,  for  1840, 
arc  made  up  to  the  1st  of  November  only.  The  navigation  lasted  a  few  days 
later  each  year. 
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The  leading  articles  exported  from  Cleveland  alone,  through  the  Welland 
canal,  were — 

ARTICLE  S.  1  IMS  |  W)  J  ARTICLES.  j  KU  |  l«tl 


The  amount  of  wheat  entering  at  Port  Colbome,  in  1S42,  up  to  the  22nd 
of  July,  was  865,024  bushels,  of  which  657,429  bushels  were  for  Oswego  and 
Ogdensburg,  and  the  remainder  as  follows : — 


The  duty  on  which  amounts  to  4672/.  3i.  n  quarter. 

The  aggregate  of  wheat  received  hr.  to  the  22nd  of  July,  this  season  was, 
1,193,000  bushels.  This  and  .be  Port  Colborne  statement  refer  to  the  imports 
of  wheat  alone  unground. 


Statement  of  Foreign  Imports  into  the  Port  of  Kingston,  Lake  Ontario,  during  the 
Years.  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  ' 


Progress  of  Toronto. — The  population  of  this  rapidly  improving  city,  has 
doubled  itself  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  June, 
1843,  according  to  the  census,  was  17,805;  at  present  the  number  exceeds 
20,000.  The  revenue  of  the  port  of  Toronto,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1844,  is  upwards  of  18,000/.,  of  which  fully  two-thirds  arise  on  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  total  exports  during  the  same  period, 
amount  to  105,000/.,  of  which  not  more  than  2506A  were  sent  to  the  United 
States.  The  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Buffalo,  is  about  2500/.  per  week. 

Ncmukh  of  Emigrants  arrived  at  Toronto,  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  Kith  of 
November.  1844. 


CANAL  AND  RIVER  TRADE  OK  CANADA. 
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Towssntr  of  Whitby — Exports  in  18-43. 


A  R 


Commerc*  of  Hamilton,  Lake  Ontario. — In  1S42,  the  receipt  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  Hamilton  amounted  to  7604/.,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  large 
sum  when  compared  with  Toronto,  which  for  the  same  period  produced  only 
8300/.  During  the  last  year  it  will  be  seen  that  the  customs  amounted  to 
12,190/.,  being  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  4586/.  The  canal  tolls  have 
also  increased  to  1986/.,  which,  added  to  the  customs,  makes  the  very  large  sum 
of  14,176/.  To  this  sum  may  be  added  duty  on  articles  in  bond,  2750/.  so  that 
the  whole  amount  of  customs  and  tolls  for  the  year,  is  16,926/.  This  great  in¬ 
crease  is  owing  to  the  very  advantageous  natural  position  of  Hamilton.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  having  excellent  roads  diverging  from  it  in  all 
directions,  an  extensive  and  fertile  country,  hardy  and  industrious  farmers,  and 
skilful  artisans,  enlightened  and  enterprising  merchants — the  town  of  Hamilton 
must  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  largest  in  Western  Canada,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  prosperous.  “Among  not  the  least  causes  to  accomplish  this  end, 
will  be  the  enlargement  of  Burlington  canal,  which  is  now  in  progress.  When 
this  is  completed,  aided  by  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  the  appearance  of  sea-going  vessels  in  our  harbour  will  be  no  novelty.” — 
Express. 

Geneoal  Return  of  Articles  and  Merchandise,  on  which  Toll  lias  been  collected  at  the  Uur- 
lington  Canal,  during  the  Season  lS-l.'i. 
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Statement  of  ilic  Quantifv  of  Im|)orts  and  Exports  by  the  Desjardins  Canal,  from  the  opening  of 
the  Navigation  on  the  ;)ril  of  April,  to  the  close  thereof,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  184  t. 

1  IIITICI.  KS.  Oa.Mil,.  ARTICLES.  Qn.ntily. 


!  h»roat«.  number.  |*rt»*r»,  number. 

lK»«ur . barrel*  04  Merrhtndi-e . r«t.  I.VKI 

jtlbuley . d«.  7i*  SUte* . puucheon*  l'r.*,M7 


'•  Poet  IIuij..— Newcastle  District.—  Paxiurc  of  ll'hoit.—  During  the  past  winter  there  has 
lieen  more  wheat  purchased  in  this  town  than  in  any  former  season.  There  are  more  than  100,000 
bushels  stored  here  now,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  there  is  a  third  of  wliat  was  raised  in  the 
lack  townships  to  come  in,  winch,  wtien  the  roads  pet  a  little  better,  will  lie  brought  forward.  In 
Windsor,  we  understand  there  are  about  (50,000  ;  in  Osliawn,  (*0,000  ;  Uowmanville,  Newcastle, 
and  Horn!  Head,  resjiectively,  ns  much  more,  which  will  make  at  the  least  .’>00,000  bushels.  This 
is  independent  of  wliat  has  liven  purchased  in  Peterborough,  in  the  lack  stores  in  Cavan  and 
Monaghan,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  pass  through  our  liarbour  to  market;  and  tliat  purchased 
in  Cobourg;  in  nil  we  may  safely  say  between  700.0(H)  and  800,000  bushels,  at  the  average  price  of 
■it.  to  -fr.  making  the  round  sum  paid  for  this  article  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  least  150,000/. 
This  trade  will  continue  to  increase,  and  wc  liave  no  doubt  that  in  a  very  few  years  1 ,000,000  of 
bushels  will  be  purchased  annually  at  these  places.' — Part  Iloj>c  GnzctU. 

Statement  of  the  Population  of  Upper  Canada,  with  the  Assessed  Value  of  Taxable  Property. 

Number  of  Acres  of  Uncultivated  Land  1  able  to  Tax,  and  Cultivated  Land  in  the  Years  1825, 
_ 18.-5.1,  IKIIH.  I (Cti),  IN-10,  and  1841. 


•‘ow’am 


value  of  property  in  l.  ppvr  Canada. 


Statement  of  the  Tolls  received  on  the  Kidcau  and  Ottawa  canal',  in  the  Year,  1840,  1811, 
1812,  and  1840. 


Statement  of  Polls  and  Dues  upon  Timber  passing  through  the  Ottawa  river,  received  at 
llvtown  in  each  Year,  from  IreiO  to  1 8 1 1 . 


OtU«i. 


srative  Statement  of  the  Tolls  collected  on  the  Welland  canal  in  each  Year,  from  |8:)4 
to  1842. 


Com  i  a 


CAN  At.  AND  RIVER  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Schooners,  and  Tonnage,  paying  Toll  on  the  Welland  canal,  in  each 
Year,  from  18:17  to  18-10. 


Statement  of  Produce  and  Merchandise  which  passed  through  the  Welland  Canal  during  the 
Seasons  of  1840  and  1841. 


g  I’A  NTIT  I  US.  I  gt'ANTITIKS. 


Statement  of  the  Tras  and  Tonnage  of  Boats  which  passed  through  the  Luchino  Canal,  upwards 
and  downwards,  in  the  Years  18:10,  1840,  and  18-11. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Tolls  received  upon  the  under-mentioned  Macadamised  or  l’lanlt 
Hoads  in  Upper  Canada,  in  the  Years  18.49,  1840,  and  1811. 


MIDLAND  DISTRICT. 


JOHNSTOWN  DISTRICT. 
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A  TAkirr  of  Freight  on  the  Navigation  between  Canada  East  and  West,  by  the  OttawaRWer 
and  the  Kidcau  Canal,  and  the  River  St  Lawrence,  during  the  Season  of  1843. 


And,  in  addition,  a<  agents  or  warehousemen,  charge  on  goods  destined  for  either  of  these 
places,  .'m.  per  ton,  or  .W.  perewt.,  3d.  per  barrel  on  dour,  and  4 d.  per  barrel  on  Jiork.  Goods  to 
places  beyond  Hytmvii,  on  the  Hideau  canal,  the  same  in  all  respects  as  to  Kingston. 


Port,  per  j  Aahev,  prr  ToWto,  per  BotlrrorUrS, 
barrel.  I  barrel.  I  bogthrad.  I  per  kef. 


And  additional  charge  ;ls  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  Ac.,  of  3d.  per  barrel  of  flour  ; 
■Id.  per  larrel  of  pork  ;  6 d.  per  barrel  of  ashes  ;  l».  per  hogshead  of  tobacco  i  and  : id .  per  keg  of 
butter  or  lard. 


And  additional  cliarge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  Ac.,  of  Id.  per  60  lbs.;  wheat. 

Id.  per  bushel  ;  mher  grain,  standard  weight,  ‘20..  per  M.  standard  staves  ;  Is.  6 d.  per  M.  puncheon  - 
staves  ;  and  is.  per  ton  packages,  weight  or  measurement. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

COMMERCE' OK  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AN1)  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  settlement,  cultivation,  trade,  and  navigation  of  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  those 
rivers,  are  subjects  unparalleled  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  magnitude. 


TRADE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 
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Within  the  duration  of  not  more  than  the  ordinary  long  life  of  a  human 
being,  the  empire  of  the  west  has  risen  to  its  present  magnitude.  A  few  strag¬ 
gling  hunters  were  trapping  amidst  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  when  they  heard 
the  intelligence  of  the  fight  at  Lexington.  To  the  spot  where  they  had  erected 
their  camp  th'ey  gave  the  name  of  their  battlefield.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
first  settlement,  and  the  first  city  in  the  great  western  valley. 

Before  this  period  there  was  no  craft,  we  believe,  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
canoe  of  the  red  men,  navigating  the  western  waters  at  least  not  farther  north 
than  Louisiana.  After  the  beech  hark  canoe,  and  the  canoe  formed  of  a  single 
tree,  scooped  out  by  tools  or  by  burning,  the  pirogue  appeared,  also  formed  by 
scooping  out  one  or  more  trees,  and  joining  them  together  in  the  fo-m  of  a 
vessel.  The  barge,  the  Jiat  boat ,  and  the  k eel-boat,  afterwards  appeared  on  the 
great  rivers  of  America.  The  barge  was  the  largest  of  the  three. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  navigate  the  Ohio:  down  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  New  Orleans,  was  in  1770,  when  Messrs.  Gibson  and' Linn,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Dr.  Linn,  afterwards  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Missouri,  descended 
by  water  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  to  procure  military  stores  for  the 
troops  stationed  at  the  former  place  They  succeeded,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1/77  brought  back  a  cargo  of  LPi  kegs  of  gunpowder. 

Judge  Hall,  in  his  notes,  observes: — 

“A  innmil  was  usually  consumed  in  the  passage  from  Pill-bur-  to  New  (Mean-,  undo  the 

mum  voyage  was  not  effected  in  less  than  four  months,  nor  without  a  degrt . .  toil  and 

exposure  to  which  nothing  but  the  liardiest  frames,  and  the  must  indomitable  spirit-,  would 
liave  been  equal.  The  heavily  laden  boats  were  propelled  acaitist  the  strong  current  by  poles, 
or.  where  the  stream  was  too  deep  to  admit  the  use  of  those,  drawn  by  ropes.  The  former 
process  required  the  exertion  of  great  strength  and  activity,  but  the  latter  was  even  more 
difficult  and  discouraging — as  the  lahonrer,  obliged  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  to  throw  aside  hU 
clothing,  and  exposed  to  the  buttling  rays  of  the  sun.  was  forced  to  travel  on  the  healed  -anil  to 
wade  through  nnre,  to  climb  precipitous  banks,  to  push  his  way  through  brush,  and  often  to  tread 
along  the  undermined  shore,  which  giving  way  under  his  feet  preeipitated  him  into  the  eddying 
torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a  day  spent  in  toils  which  strained  every  mu-do  to  its  utmost 
power  of  exertion,  lie  threw  himself  down  to  sleep,  perhaps  in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  cold 
damps  and  noxious  exhalations  of  the  lower  Mississippi,  and  the  ferocious  attacks  of  mi  lions  of 
mosquitoes,  and  reposed  as  unconscious  of  danger,  or  inconvenience,  as  the  native  alligator  which 
bellowed  in  the  surrounding  swamps. 

“  The  flat  boat  was  introduced  a  little  later  than  the  others.  It  is  a  rough  strong  boat,  with  a 
perfectly  flat  bottom,  and  perpendicu'ar  sides  ;  and  covered  throughout  it-  whole  length.  Being 
constructed  to  float  only  with  the  current,  it  never  return-  after  de-ccnding  the  river.  These  boats 
were  formerly  much  used  by  emigrating  families,  to  transport  themselves  down  tin*  Ohio,  and  arc 
still  built  in  great  numbers  on  the  various  tributary  streams,  and  floated  out  in  high  water,  with 
produce  for  New  Orleans." 

Such  were  the  vessels  by  which  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  western  rivers 
was  carried  on,  previous  to  the  year  I S 1 1 .  A  few  bad  roads  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains,  ;*:.d  some  waggons  were  dragged  over  them  with  such  difficulty  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  merchandise  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  horses.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  was  considered  a  visionary  for  re¬ 
questing  of  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  mail  to  Pittsburg,  to  lie  carried  on 
horseback  once  in  two  weeks.  “  lie  was  told,*1  says  Judge  Hall,  “  that  such  a 
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mail  was  not  needed,  that  it  probably  would  never  be  required,  and  that  the 
obstacles  of  the  road  were  insuperable.  That  venerable  patriot  has  lived  *to  see 
the  establishment  of  two  daily  mails  on  the  same  route;  while  the  canals,  the  rail¬ 
ways,  and  the  turnpikes  that  lead  to  the  west,  have  rendered  it  accessible,  with 
ease  and  safety  to  every  species  of  vehicle.” 

"  The  fir.t  steamboat  built  on  the  western  water*."  sajs  a  writer  in  the  U'ettern  Monthly 
Magnate.  “  was  tin-  Orlrnnt.  Imilt  at  I’ilt-bura  in  ISI  I  ;  there  is  no  account  of  more  than  seven 
or  eight  built  prevsoii.lv  to  lot'  ;  from  that  period  they  have  been  rapidly  increasing  in  number." 

The  Orhtnn,  400  tons,  the  first  boat  built  at  Pittsburg,  was  owned  and 
constructed  by  Mr.  Fulton,  and  sailed  from  Pittsburg  in  December,  1812,  and 
arrived  at  Mew  Orleans  about  the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

Pefore  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  about  1817,  the  trade  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  scarcely  existed,  and  the  whole  upward  com- 
metre  of  New  Orleans  was  conveyed  in  about-  twenty  barges,  carrying  caeli 
about  100  tons,  and  making  but  one  trip  a  year:  a  longer  period  than  required 
to  make  an  Fast  India  or  a  China  voyage.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  about  150  keel- 
boats  were  employed,  each  of  the  burden  of  about  thirty  tons,  and  making  the 
trip  to  and  from  Pittsburg  and  Louisville,  about  three  times  a  year.  The  whole 
tonnage  of  the  boats  navigating  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  was  then  about 
ti.iOO  tons. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  Merchant  s’  Maga  zinc,  in  1842  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  as  follows: — 

"  There  were  450  strainers,  averaging  cadi  24)0  tons,  and  making  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  90,000,  so  that  it  has  a  good  deal  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years.  Valued  at  eighty 
dollars  the  ton.  they  cost  above  7,000,000  dollars,  and  arr  navigated  by  nearly  10.000  per- 
son»,  at  thirty-live  to  each.  Resides  these  steamers,  there  are  about  4000  flat-boats,  which  cost 
each  105  dollars,  are  managed  by  five  hands  a-piece  (or  20.000  persons),  and  make  an  annual 
expense  of  I.. 1H), 000  dollars  The  estimated' animal  expense  of  the  steam  navigation,  including 
fifteen  per  cent  for  insurance,  and  twenty  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear,  is  I :),0 1 0,000  dollars  If,  in 
ln:)4,  they  employed  an  aggregate  of  <10,000  por»on*.  they  most  now  occupy  at  least  I  SO, 000. 
The  boats,  ever  in  motion  when  the  'late  of  the  waters  in  which  they  ply  permits,  probably 
average  each  some  twenty  trips  in  the  year.  Those  running  from  New  Orleans  to  the  more  dis¬ 
tant  points  of  the  river,  make  from  eight  to  fifteen  t rips  in  the  year  :  while  tiiose  carrying  the 
great  trade  from  I’llt-bnrg.  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  to  St.  Louis,  perform  some  thirty  annual 
trips.  Others  run  between  soil  nearer  ports,  and  make  more  frequent  voyages.  Hut  at  twenty 
each,  and  carrying  burdens  far  beyond  their  mere  admeasurement  of  tonnage,  their  collective 
annual  freight  would  he  |M)0  tuns ;  to  which,  if  that  of  1(100  fl-it-boots.  (each  seventy-live  tons)  be 
added,  we  have  a  total  freight,  fur  the  entire  annual  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  of  about 
2,0o0.00o  tuns.  The  commerce  which  tliev  convey  (omitting  the  great  number  of  passengers 
whom  they  waft  in  some  !)000  tri|>s)  is  of  two  sorts:  tiiat  of  the  export  trade  to  New  Orleans, 
ami  that  of  supplv  and  interchange  between  the  different  regions  lying  on  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries.  The  latter  is  well  ascertained  to  be  considerably  greater,  as  naturally  happens  in  the 
internal  trade  of  all  wide  and  .commercial  countries,  whose  dealings  with  foreign  lands  never  fail 
to  fall  far  short  of  their  exchanges  with  each  otlu  The  statistics  collected  at  the  two  main 
points  where  the  hist  means  of  information  can  he  commanded  (St,  Louis  and  Cincinnati),  esti¬ 
mate  this  internal  traffic  of  the  productions  of  the  country  itself  at  not  less  than  70,000,000  dollars 
annually  :  while  those  commodities  shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  exportation,  arc  found  to  be 
50.000.00t)  dollars  mure.  The  downward  trade  may  thus  he  stated  at  1 20, 000, 000  dollars  ;  the 
upward,  or  return  trade  of  foreign  goods,  or  of  those  brought  up  the  river  front  other  parts  of  the 
Union,  is  reckoned  at  about  1 00,000.000  dollars.  Thus,  the  entire  amount  of  commodities  con¬ 
veyed  up  mi  the  waters  of  the  ‘iis-issippi  does  not,  upon  the  bo* l  estimates,  fall  short  of 
220, ono.iino  dollars  annually,  which  i*  but  :|0  000,000  dollars  less  than  the  entire  value  of  the 
fori  ign  mule  of  the  L'nitid  States  exports  and  imports  in  1841." 
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Tailk  of  Distances  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  Irani  1’itubnrg,  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi. 


The  charge  or  fare  for  passage  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  is  about 
three  dollars  per  100  miles  for  long  distances,  and  four  to  live  cents  per  mile 
for  short  distances.  Deck  passengers,  one  dollar  per  100  miles.  The  usual, 
speed  of  the  boats  is  six  miles  an  hour  up  stream,  and  from  ten  to  twelve 
down. 

An  important  point  of  internal  trade  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  the  Portland  and 
Louisville  canal,  through  which  the  navigation  of  that  great  river  passes. 

Statkmk.nt  of  the  Number  of  lioaU  that  have  pasted  through  the  Portland  and  Louiv- 
ville  Cairnl  and  Amount  of  Tolls  received,  during  the  undermentioned  Years. 


The  trade  of  New  Orleans  with  the  upper  countries  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri,  and  especially  the  produce  and.  merchandise  brought,  during 
several  years,  downwards  to  that  city,  will  be  found  detailed  in  our  account  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  principal  places  situated  mi  the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  trilni- 
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tnrics,  between  New  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  we  have 
described  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  respective  states. 

The  great  entrepots  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  upper  counties  are  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis,  as  late  as  the  year  183G,  was  little  more  than  a  trading  village; 
now  (1S-15)  contains  a  population  of  probably  -10,000.  (Sec  description  of  the 
state  of  Missouri  and  its  towns.)  A  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  states  of 
Illinois  and  Missouri,  and  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  centre  at  this 
town.  Bricks  in  great  quantity;  and  deals,  boards,  &c.,  produced  by  numerous 
steam  saw-mills,  and  by  several  mills  for  planing;  the  produce  of  white-lead 
factories,  grist-mills,  oil-mills,  and  other  fabrics  also  create  art  active  trade.  The 
amount  of  marine  insurances  effected  at  St.  Louis,  including  boat- hulls  and  car¬ 
goes,  and  comprising  only  property  floating  on  the  rivers,  is  stated,  in  1S-12,  to 
have  been  58,02 1,986  dollars. 

The  leading  articles  of  export  from  St.  Louis  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  of 
which  it  is  the  emporium,  are  lead,  tobacco,  furs,  and  peltries,  hemp,  flour,  wheat, 
and  other  agricultural  products;  also  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  live -cattle  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  shipped  to  the  south  in  flat  or  keel-boats. 

The  lead-mines  of  Washington,  and  other  southern  counties,  arc  below 
St.  Louis ;  although  the  lead  is  chiefly  shipped  from  that  port,  by  boats,  to  New 
Orleans.  The  quantities  of  this  article  received  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Galena 
mines,  for  three  years,  ending  in  18-fl,  were  as  follow: — 

1839  . -  pigs  375,000 

1 8  SO . 390,000 

1841 . „  -125, 000 

The  quantity  of  lead  received  at  New  Orleans,  for  the  same  period,  was  as 
follows : — 

1*39 .  .  .  .  .  .  pigs  30O,(XX) 

1840  352.000 

1811 . 123,  (XX) 

Statement  of  the  Shipments  of  Lead  from  Galena  and  Dubuque,  and  all  other  Points  on 
the  I'pper  Mississippi,  for  1841.  18-12,  and  1843. 
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The  above  statement  of  the  shipments  of  lead  made  from  this  section  of  the  country 
this  season,  compared  with  that  of  18-11  and  1842,  together  with  the  number  of  steamboat 
departures,  and  number  of  keels  and  barges  towed:  shows  561,321  pigs  against  447,859 
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pigs  iii'  1842,  and  in  small  bar  lead,  2410  pigs  against  840  pigs;  showiug  au  actual 
increase  in  the  shipments  of  lead  ...  ...  115,032  pigs 

To  which  should  be  added  that  stopped  by  ice  in  1842, 
none  of  which  reached  St.  Louis  prior  to,  the  10th  of 
April,  1843  .  .  .  . .  25,142  „ 

Making  an  actual  increase  in  the  supply  of  .  .  .  140,174  „ 

“  That  made  into  shot,  say  5000  pigs,  has  gone  to  supply  the  lake  borders,  as  well  as 
the  lend  shipped  that  way.  The  steamboat  arrivals  show  an  increase  of  49  over  1842, 
being  244  against  19.5. 

“  The  article  of  Wisconsin  copper  is  attracting  notice,  and  will  become  a  valuable  article 
in  the  trade  of  tins  country.  Our  shipments  this  year  amount  in  value  to,  say  1 1,(XX)  dol¬ 
lars,  and  will,  I  think,  in  1844,  double  that  amount.  In  the  Boston  market  it  commands 
the  same  price  as  Peruvian  copper,  and  with  one  house  has  the  preference  over  it. 

dlrs.  cts. 

“The  rnlucof  the  lead  exported  from  here  this  year  may  be  set  down 


at  583,731  pigs  of  70  lbs. =39, 4G1, 1 7 1  lbs. ;  at  two  dollars  twenty- 

seven  cents  and  one-third  .  .  .  .  .  ...  .  937,202  (X) 

And  copper.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 1,000  (X) 

Total . .  948,202  (X) 

(ialrnn,  Dec .  15,  1843.’’ 


Of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Missouri,  it  is  stated,  by  a  house  engaged  in  the  trade, 
that  the  shipments,  during  the  year  1841,  were  about  9000  hogsheads,  of  which 
8500  passed  through  tit.  Louis,  and  of  the  subjoined  quality  and  value  : — 

dollars,  dollars. 

2000  hlids.  s'-.ps  .  .  .  worth  in  Europe  1 75=350, (XK) 

2500  firsts .  „  New  Orleans  1 2'‘=300,(XX) 

2500  seconds  .  ...  .,  ..  70— !  75. (XX) 

1500  X’s  .....  ..  .,  50=  75, (XX) 

500  king's  and  bull’.,  eye  ..  25=12,500 

Total  .  .  .  912,500 

The  crop  for  1843,  was  estimated  at  above  12,000  hogsheads.  The  trade  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  independent  fur  traders,  including 
the  fur  trade  of  nearly  all  the  northern  and  north-western  Indians  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  concentrates  at  St.  Louis.  The  value,  to  that 
city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths,  blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  fur  trade  traffic, 
exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and  the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats, 
&c.,  lias  been  estimated,  by  individuals  familiar  with  the  trade,  as  exceeding 
225, 000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  exportation  of  furs,  buffalo-robes, 
and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  indepen¬ 
dently  of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  quantity  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other 
parts  of  the  west,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  350, 000  dollars  and  400, (XX) 
dollars;  and  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  500, 0<X) 
dollars.  This  trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that  were  collected  by  the  various 
Indian  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
California. 

Hemp  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  Missouri  section 
of  the  country.  There  are,  at  St.  Louis,  two  large  manufactories  of  bagging  and 
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bale  rope,  and  several  rope-walks.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of 
hemp  were  exported  in  1840,  of  which  1G00  tons,  grown  in  the  state,  were 
shipped  to  Kentucky,  380  tons  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop 
of  1841  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year;  and,  that,  including  the  state  of 
Illinois,  the  farmers  of  which  are  beginning  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hemp,  the  total  crop  during  the  year  1842,  was  about  10,000  tons, 
valued  at  about  200,000  dollars. 

St.  Louis,  Alton,  Peoria,  and  most  of  the  villages  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  river,  export  many  thousand  tons  of  pork  in  various 
states  of  preparation,  as  bulk  and  barrelled  pork,  bacon  and  lard.  The  value  of 
the  trade  of  Illinois,  in  that  article,  was  estimated,  in  1841,  at  1,500,000  dollars. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  pork  produced  on  the  upper  Mississippi  has  been 
consumed  at  the  lead  mines,  by  the  Indians,  and  at  the  various  military  posts. 
A  part  of  that  which  is  produced  on  the  Missouri  is  consumed  by  the  Indians, 
the  fur  companies,  and  bv  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  stationed  upon  the 
frontier.  In  1811,1  74,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  237,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
shipped  from  St.  Louis,  besides  a  great  number  of  horses,  mules,  horned  cattle, 
and  hogs,  which  arc  sent  southward  by  the  flat  or  keel-boats. 

Merchandize,  of  various  sorts,  required  by  the  inland  population  is  imported 
into  St.  Louis,  as  a  depot;  from  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  Ohio,  and  estimated 
at  the  value  of  25,000,000  dollars.  Some  of  those  articles  imported  into  St. 
Louis,  such  as  hardware,  queen’s,  and  China  ware,  German  and  French  goods, 
linens,  wines,  and  liquors,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  of  dollars,  were 
imported  in  fransit  directly  from  Europe.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
between  St.  Louis  and  Santa  Ke,  and  the  States  of  New  Mexico. —  (See  Trade  of 
the  Prairies  and  Santa  Fe  hereafter.) 

On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  437  boats  regularly  plied  during  the 
year  1841,  of  which  150  were  employed  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,  and  eighty-three 
steamboats  were,  in  part,  owned  by  citizens  of  that  place ;  some  of  which  plied 
from  the  Ohio  to  Peoria,  upon  the  Illinois,  and  to  Galena,  upon  the  Mississippi; 
others  were  employed  in  the  direct  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  various  points 
upon  the  Missouri,  making  St.  Louis  the  rallying  point.  The  steamboats,  keel- 
boats,  and  flatboats,  either  carried  direct  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  or  sold 
along  the  river  coast,  flax-seed,  tobacco,  wheat,  whiskey,  shot,  hides,  hemp, 
castor  oil,  corn,  meal,  buffalo  robes,  bees ’-wax,  rope,  butter,  bagging,  beans,  furs 
and  peltries,  green  fruit,  dried  tallow,  bacon,  beef,  dried  corn,  flour,  lard,  lead, 
oats,  potatoes,  pork,  onions,  and  live  cattle. 

Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  other  minor  places,  are  important  points  of  ship¬ 
ment  for  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  New  Orleans,  the  grand  entrepot  of  the 
Mississippian  regions  for  foreign  commerce,  and  the  natural  point  of  export  to 
foreign  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1  UK  A M K RICAN  FUR  TltADK. 

The  trade  for  the  purchase  of  tlie  skins  of  wild  animals  commenced  nearly 
with  the  first  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  America.  We  find  that  the  early  voyagers 
traded  for  furs  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  aloiig  the  shores  and  rivers 
of  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick),  and  various  parts  of  the 
country  now  forming  the  state  of  Maine,  and  the  New  England  states,  and  of 
Cape  Breton,  St.  John’s  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  “The  skins  of  bears,  foxes, 
martens,  and  some  other  wild  animals,  have  continued  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  form  articles  of  commerce,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  all  those 
countries. 

The  great  fur  trade  of  North  America  commenced  first  at,  and  was  carried  on 
from,  Canada,  and  it  was,  afterwards  shared  by  adventurers  who  resorted  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  French  colonists,  who  established  themselves  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  bordering  lakes  and  streams,  not  discovering  gems  nor  gold,  directed  their 
views  to  the  mighty  wilderness,  and  to  the  vast  lakes  and  magnificent  streams 
west  of  Quebec;  and  to  the  hunting  of  wild  animals,  whose  furs  were  of  great 
value  in  the  foreign  markets.  Cardinal  Richelieu  organised,  in  I G2 7 .  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  France,  a  chartered  body  comprised  of  100  members,  and  granted 
to  this  Company  two  ships  of  war.  From  that  time  the  French  colonists 
extended  their  posts  along  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west.  These  posts 
were  the  points  of  rendezvous  of  the  fur  traders— where  European  wares  were 
exchanged  for  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

Tbc  French  fur  trade  was  created  as  much  by  the  character  of  the  people  as 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  government.  The  French  colonists  were  scattered 
at  different  commanding  points  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  They  consisted  of  three  classes  :  the  seigneurs,  who  v.vre  deemed  the 
patricians  of  the  country,  and  who  held  its  advantages  by  royal  charters ;  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  erected  their  crosses  amid  the  near  and  distant  Indian  nations, 
and  who  were  important  agents  of  the  French  government  in  gaining  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  aborigines;  and  the  vagrant  adventurers  who  were  subjects  of  the 
feudal  system  under  the  Continue  tie  Paris,  or  the  French  colonial  law. 

The  French  American  colonies  were  military  and  mercantile,  far  more  than 
agricultural  colonies.  The  feudal  possessors  of  the  country  strove,  by  the  course 
they  pursued,  rather  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  temporary  advantage  than 
to  perpetuate  either  their  own  hold  on  the  soil,  or  the 'dominion  of  France  over 
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the  Canadas.  Under  noble  leaders,  and  the  Jesuits  and  priests,  feudal,  semi- 
military,  and  trading,  as  well  as  converting,  or  religious,  expeditions,  were 
despatched,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  government  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  implements  to  erect  posts,  or  factories  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lakes,  as  places  of  deposit  for  European  merchandise,  and  for  the 
peltries  collected,  and  as  outposts  for  the  protection  of  .French  power.  Within 
the  first  fifty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Samuel  do  Champlain, 
we  find  factories  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
Duqucsne,  Chicago,  Green  Day,  St.  Joseph,  St  Marie,  and  St.  Vincent.  They 
consisted  of  rude  houses,  erected  in  the  woods,  thatched  with  bark,  and  in  the 
midst  of  those  buildings  the  Jesuit,  missionary  erected  a  chapel,  surmounted  by 
a  cross.  A  rude  fort  constructed -with  palisades  contained  a  small  garrison  of 
soldiers. 

The  seigneurs,  who,  with  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  were  invested  with 
the  sovereign  power,  under  the  King  of  France,  were  generally  partners  in  the 
fur  trading  company. 

The  active  agents  pf  the  French  fur  trade  were  the  Coitreurs  des  Bois,  or 
rangers  of  the  woods.  As  a  class,  they  were  reckless  and  improvident.  Inured 
to  the  hardships  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness,  they  soon  became  attached  to  a 
wandering  life  amidst  the  woods.  The  dress  of  the  Cuureurs  lies  Bois  consisted 
of  leggings,  mocassins,  a  capote,  or  blanket  coat,  and.  a  red  sash  twined  around 
them  as  a  girdle,  in  which  was  stuck  a  steel  scalping-knife.  In  this  respect  they 
differed  little  from  the  native  Indians.  They  departed  for  the  west  periodically, 
by  the  north-western  lakes;  and  thence,  by  the  forest  and  streams, to  those  posts 
where  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  and  where  were  collected  the 
cargoes  of  furs  and  peltry,  with  which  they  returned  to  Quebec  and  ?dontreal, 
from  which  the  furs  were  shipped  for  Fiance.  The  goods  sent  upwards,  and  the 
furs  brought  down  made  up  in  packs,  were  transported  in  canoes  made  of  birch 
bark,  sufficiently  large  to  convey  six  men  and  the  goods  transported-  into  the 
interior  for  barter,  and  the  furs  received  in  exchange.  The  articles  or  trade  were 
imported  from  France,  in  packages'  of  convenient  size.  They  consisted  of  cotton 
cloths,  blankets,  calicoes,  guns,  hatchets,  and  other  kinds  of  hardware,  cheap 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  Indians.  Thus 
the  fur  traders,  when  they  reached  the  Indian  territory,  either  hunted  or  trapped 
themselves,  or  exchanged  their  goods  with  the  Indians  for  the  furs,  which  were 
deposited  with  the  “  Farmers  of  the  Beaver  Skins,”  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
to  the  markets; 

In  order  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  traders  from  the  posts,  it  was 
ordained  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  without 
passports  from  the  1‘  reneh  king,  and  all  persons  who  had  not  those  licences, 
were  prohibited  going  from  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  to  the  Indian  country  under 
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the  pcnalli/  of  death.  The  ordinary  price  of  these  licences,  according  to  Li 
Ilontnn,  was  600  crowns,  and  they  were  purchased  from  the  governor-general  of 
Canada  by  the  merchants,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  Courettm  des  Boh,  at  an 
advance  of  about  fifteen  per  cent  more  than. they  could  command  jju ready  money 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  privileges  granted  in  those  licences  allowed  each 
possessor  to  proceed  to  the  ports  with  two  large  canoes  laden -with  cargoes  of 
manufactured  goods,  valued  at  about  1000  crowns.  Each  canoe  had  a  crew  of 
six  men.  On  their  voyages  made  through  the  lakes  annually,  the  ordinary  profit 
was  100  per  cent,  from  which  the  merchant  took  1000  crowns  for  the  prime ' 
cost  of  his  exported  goods,  COO  crowns  for  his  licence,  and  forty  per  cent  for 
hottomrt/,  so  that  there  remained,  from  the  two  cargoes,  only  GSO  crowns,  which 
were  divided  among  the  twelve  Coureurs  des  Hois.  During  each  year  the  traders 
came  down  the  lakes  and  streams,  from  the  remotest  banks  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  then  to  the  Ottawas  river,  or  across  the  portage  of  Niagara,  with  full  freights, 
which  were  disposed  of  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  evil  effects  of  this  exclusive  policy  soon  became  manifest,  and  nearly 
every  person  was  permitted  to  embark  in'  the  fur  trade,  and  the  system  of 
.-granting  licences  was  abolished.  Great  improvidence  soon  pervaded  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Canadian  fur  trade.  French  manufactures,  used  in  the  trade,  were 
of  much  higher  cost  than  those  of  the  English,  and  in  consequence  the  profits 
became  so  small  that  many  of  the  French  traders  absconded  to  the  English 
posts,  which  were  first  established  in  the  country  now  forming  the  state  of 
New  York. 

The  Enron  La  Hontan,  who  was  a  resident  at  Montreal  about  the  year  !6R5, 
and  who  was  for  some  time  the  French  commandant  of  a  fur  trading  post  on 
the  River  St.Clair,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  in  bis  account  of  the  fur 
trade,  says, —  . 

“  Much  almut  the  same  day,  there  nrrived  at  Montreal,  twenty-live  or  thirty  canoes 
belonging  to  the  Coureurs  des  Iiois,  laden  with  beaver  skins.  The  cargo  of  each  canoe 
amounted  to  forty  packs,  and  will  fetch  fifty  crowns  at  the  farmers'  office.  These  canoes 
_were  followed  by  fifty  more,  of  the  Ottawas  arid  Huron.*,  who  came  down  evorv  year  to  the 
colony,  in  order  to  make  a  better  market  than  thev  can  do  in  their  own  country  of  Mivhili- 
mackinac.  which  lies  on  the  hanks  of  the  Like  of'  Huron*  (  Lake  Huron),'  at  the  month  of 
the  Lake  of  the  Illinese  (  Lake  Michigan).  Their  wav  of  trading  is  a>  follows :  — 1‘pon 
their  arrivnl,  tliey  encamp  at  the  distance  of  .'>00  or  (50<)  paces  from  the  town.  The  next 
day  is  spent  in  ranging  their  canoe*,  unloading  th-ir  goods,  and  pitching  their  tents,  which 
are  made  ofhirch  hark.  The  next  day  they  demand  an  audience  of  the  gm cmor-geueral, 
which  is  granted  them  that  same  day  in  a  public  place.  Fpon  this  occasion  each  nation 
make*  a  ring  for  itself.  The  savages  sit  upon  the  ground,  with  their  pijies  in  their  mouth*, 
and  the  governor  is  seated  in  an  arm-chair;  after, which,  there  starts  up  an  orator,  or 
speaker,  from  one  of  these  nations,  tflm  make*  nn  harangue,  puqmrting  ■  that  his  brethren 
are  come  to  visit  the  governor-general,  and  to  roue—  with  him  their  wonted  friendship ;  that 
their  chief  view  is  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  French,  some  of  whom  being  unacquainted 
with  the  wnv  of  traffic,  and  being  too  weak  for  the  transporting  of  goods  from  the  lakes, 
would  be  unable  to  deal  in  beaver  skins,  if  his  brethren  did  not  come  in  person  to  deal  with 
them  in  their  own  colonies;  that  they  know  very  well  how  acceptable  their  arrival  is  to 
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the  inhabitants  uf  Montreal.  from  the  advantage  they  reap  bv  it ;  that,  inasmuch  as 
leaver  -kin-;  are  much  valued  in  I' ranee,  and  the  Freneli  goods  given  in  exchange  are  of  an 
inconsiderable  value,  they  mean  to  give  the  French  sufficient  proof  of  their  readiness  to 
furnish  them  with  what  they  desire  so  earnestly.  That  by  wav  of  preparation  for  another 
year's  cargo,  they  are  come  to  take  in  cxch...;ge  fusils,  powder,  and  ball,  in  order  to  hunt 
great  numbers  ol  leasers,  or  to  gall  the  Iroquois,  in  ease  they  offer  to  disturb  the  French 
settlements.  And  in  tine,  that  in  confirmation  of  their  words,  thev  throw  a  porcelain  collar 
with  .nine  beaver  skins  to  the  governor-general,  whose  protection  they  lay  claim  to,  in  ease 
ot  any  rohlx-ry  or  abuse  committed  upon  them,  in  the  town.'  The  spokesman,  having  made 
an  end  of  his  speech,  returns  to  his  place,  and  takes  up  his  pi|>e,  and  the  interpreter  explains, 
the  substance  ot  the  harangue  to  the  governor,  who  commonly  gives  a  very  civil  answer, 
especially  it  the  presents  be  valuable:  in  consideration  of  which  he  likewise  makes  them  a 
pre-ent  of  some  trilling  things.  This  done,  the  savages  rise  up  and  return  to  their  huts,  to 
make  suitable  preparations  for  the  ensuing  tro-king. 

• "  The  m  ,\t  day  the  -avagos  make  their  slaves  carry  the  skins  to  the  houses  of  the  mer¬ 
chant-.  who  bargain  with  them  for  such  clothes  as  they  want.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
tre.d  are  allowed  to  traffic  with  them,  in  any  commodity  hut  nun  and  brandy;  these  two 
being  excepted,  upon  the  aeenmit  that  when  the  -savages  have  got  what  they  wanted,  and 
have  any  skins  li  lt,  they  drink  to  excess,  and  then  kill  their  slaves,  for  when  they  are  in 
drink,  tlu-v  quarrel  and  light,  and  it  thev  were  not  held  hv  those  who  are  sober,  would  cer¬ 
tainly  make  havoc-one  of  another.  However,  von  must  observe  that  none  of  them  will 
touch  either  gold  or  *ilwr. 

“  As  S"*>u  as  the  -avnges  have  made  an  end  of  their  trucking,  they  take  leave  of  the 
governor,  and  so  return  home  by  the  river  Ottawa*.  To  conclude,  tln-v  did  a  great  deal 
ol  g. „,d  b.th  to  tin-  |Hior  ami  rich,  for  you  will  readily  apprehend  that  every  body  turns 

At  this  early  period,  a  jealousy  arose  on  the  part  of  the  French  towards  the 
advances  of  i lie  English  fur  traders:  who,  as  early  as  1GSG,  had  penetrated  the 
wildernesses  as  far  as  Michiliinackinnc.  In  1  7-0,  Charlevoix  says,  *•  As  for  what 
has  been  said,  that  by  making  a  settlement  at  the  Detroit,  we  should  bring  the 
fur  trade  too  much  within  reach  (of  the  English),  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada 
who  does  not  ngree  that  we  can  never  succeed  in  preventing  the  Indians  from 
carrying  them  their  commodities,  let  them  he  settled  where  they  will,  and  with 
all  the  precautions  we  can  possibly  take,  except  by  causing  them  to  find  the  same 
advantage  in  trading  with  us  as  in  the  province  of  New  York.” 

W  bile  the  French  traders  were  trading  among  the  forests  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  supplying  furs  ’to  the  markets  of  France, 
a  rival  power  appeared  in  Hudson’s  Hay;  which  great  inlet  was  first  entered  by 
the  expedition  sent  from  England,  to  discover  a  northern  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Charles  II.  granted  to  a  society  of  I.ondon  merchants; 
denominated  The  Hudson's  liny  Company,  a  charter  in  1GG9,  upon  the  implied 
condition  that  they  would  strive  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  associa¬ 
tion  confined  its  trade  within  the  regions  of  the  north,  until  as  a  competitor 
with  the  trench,  for  neirly  a  century,  the  Hudson’s  Hay  Company  after¬ 
wards  extended  ttv:  trade  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  north-western 
territory. 

I  he  English  fur  trade  continued  to  advance  through  the  great  chaiinof  the 
lakes  and  the  region  of  Ilud-on’s  Hay,  minglY.g  barbarism  and  civilisation,  until 
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the  power  of  France  was  driven  from  Canada.  From  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  the  French  posts  in  1/60,  down  to  the  year  1766,  the  fur  trade  from  Montreal 
was  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  The  furs  which  were  collected  by  the  In¬ 
dians  from  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  were  sold  to  the  traders  of  Hudson’s  Bay, 
who  now  extended  their  posts  towards  the  territory  which  had  formerly  been 
occupied  !:y  France.  In  1766,  a  few  Scotch  merchants  from  Upper  Canada,  find¬ 
ing  the  field  unoccupied,  established  a  post  and  factory'  at  Michilimackinac,  the 
central  post  of  the  former  French  fur  trade.  From  this  point,"  their  operations 
soon  extended  far  beyond  Lake  Superior  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  north  to  Lake- Winnipeg,  and  the  Saskatchawine  and  Lake  Athabasca. 
These  traders,  on  coming  in  collision  with  the  traders  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  were 
for  some  time  harassed,  but  not  expelled  by  the  latter. 

Jonathan  Carver,  an  adventurous  native  of  Connecticut,  left  Boston  in  1766, 
and  passing  through  the‘Straits"uf  Mackinaw  and  th«*  Upper  lakes,  passed  the 
two  succeeding  years  in  exploring  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi.  His 
intention  was  to  ascertain  the  character  and  acquire  the  languages  of  the  various 
Indian  tribes  which  were  scattered  over  those  regions,  ns  well  as  to  gain  a 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  productions  of  the  soil  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  also  to  discover  the  breadth  of  the  continent  of  those  regions  in  its  broadest 
part,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  forty-third  and  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  northern  latitude.  His  ultimate  ohji-tc  was  to  propose  to 
the  government  the  establishment  of  a  post  in  that  region,  near  the  Strait  of 
Anian,”  which  he  considered  would  facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  passage  between 
Hudson’s  Bay  and  the  Pacific.  These  objects,  however,  he  was  not  destined 
to  complete;  as'  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  project  just  as  he  had  advanced 
to  the  river  St.  Peter’s.  The  journal  of  his  travels^was  published  in  London, 
and  widely  circulated.  It  contained  interesting  information  relating  to  the 
topography  of  a  country  which  had  then  been  but  partially  explored,  as  well  as 
facts  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes.  It  soon  led  to  further  adventures. 

In  1784,  preparations  were  made  by  several  European  nations  for  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  fur  trade;  especially  between  the  north-western  coast  of  America 
and  China.  At  this  period,  the  Russians  procured  the  greater  part  of  their  furs 
from  the  northern  parts  of  their  empire,  and  transported  them  to  China  by  land; 
while  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  were  supplied  by  the  factories  of  Canada  and 
Hudson’s  Bay.  China  had  been  long  a  valuable  mart  for  furs,  which  were  highly 
prized  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Celettint  Umpire,  as  a  defence  against  the 
cold,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  a  badge  of  rank  and  wealth. 

In  l/8o,  James  Hanna,  an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Canton  in  April,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  and,  in  August,  he  arrived  in  Nootka  Sound  in  the 
first  ship  that  had  ever  explored  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Here  he 
exchanged  coarse  manufactures,  and  old  iron,  for  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  with 


which  lie  returned  to  the  port  of  Canton.  About  the  same  period,  an  association 
of  merchants  termed  the  “  King  George's  Sound  Company,”  was  formed  in 
London  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  coast  of  Americr. 
The  scheme  of  this  company  was  to  collect  furs  on  that  part  of  the  continent, 
and  to  transport  them  direct  to  Canton,  receiving  their  return  cargo  in  tea:  a 
special  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  carry  those 
teas  to  London.  For  this  purpose  two  ships  were  despatched  to  the  Northern 
Pacific.  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  two  vessels  were  sent  out  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombav,  by  the  East  India  Company;  from  Macao  and  Canton 
by  the  English  and  Portuguese;  and  from  Ostcnd  under  the  flag  of  the  Austrian 
East  India  Company.  The  French  also,  in  179H,  despatched  expeditions  to  the 
north-west  coast  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  fur  trade. 
An  agent  was  sent  out  by-  Spain  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  collectin<r'furs 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  in  which  adventure  he  appears  to  have  partially  suc¬ 
ceeded.  But  the  few  fur.-  which  lie  had  collected  were  of  inferior  quality.  Mean¬ 
time  the  Russians  gradually  extended  their  trade  on  the  north-western  coast. 
The  American  ships  Columbia,  of  220  tons,  and  the  IauIij  M 'ashiir^tuii.  of  !>0 
tons,  under  the  command  of  Kendrick  and  Gray,  were  fitted  out  by  an  associa¬ 
tion  of  merchants  in  Boston,  and  furnished  with  sea  letters  from  the  general 
government.  They  sailed  together  on  the  .‘loth  of  September,  1787,  for  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  same  coast. 

During  the  year  1787,  the  North-west  Company  of  Montreal  was  established. 
This  association  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fatal  collisions 
which  had  occurred  between  individual  Canadian  traders  and  those  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  as  well  as  to  re-organise  the  fur  trade  on  a  larger  and 
more  secure  system.  Its  members  were  comprised  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Montreal,  who  had  before  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  around  the  lakes. 
This  company  did  not  obtain  a  charter,  but  constituted  themselves  a  commercial 
partnership'  It  consisted  of  shares  unequally  divided  among  individual  stock¬ 
holders,  some  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  importation  of  goods  necessary 
to  carrv  on  the  trade,  in  the  supply  of  capital,  and  in  the  exportation  of  the 
proceeds  ;  and  others  who  were  employed  in  actual  trade  at  the  interior  posts 
and  among  the  Indians.  The  shares  of  this  company  were  gradually  increased. 
Ti»e  agent.-  of  the  company  went  annually  to  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  St.  Mary,  and 
the  grand  portage,  where  they  received  the  furs,  and  forwarded  them  to  Montreal. 
The  articles  for  the  trade  consisted  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
cutlery,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  some  spirits,  and  those  ornaments  and  tinsels 
which  were  prized  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  market  of  Montreal.  These 
goods  were  annually  shipped  from  Loudon  about  the  first  of  May,  and  in  the 
winter  they  were  bartered  for  furs  and  peltry,  which  during  the  next  autumn 
were  shipped  from  Canada  to  London.  The  food  which  they  used  was  of  a 
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coarse  kind.  The  partners  of  the  company,  the  interpreters,  clerks,  guides,  and 
all  in  office,  were  allowed  better  provisions ;  hut  the  ranoc-men,  or  voyageurs, 
had  generally  nothing  better  than  fat  melted,  or  boiled,  with  Indian  com  meal. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  which  had  exercised  supreme  dominion  over 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  soon  found  a  new  company  advancing  over  their 
territory,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  companies  soon  gave  rise  to  violent  outbreaks, 
though  they  confined  themselves  within  different  chartered  limits.  The  North-west 
Company  extended  its  operations  over  the  north-western  lakes:  their  employes 
aided  by  French  Canadians,  half-breeds,  and  Indians,  with  their  commanders  or 
agents,  occupied  the  posts  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  French  along  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi  ;  and  in  two  years  after  the  first  establishment  of 
the  North-west  Company,  its  advanced  posts  extended  as  far  as  Athabasca  lake, 
■SIX)  miles  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

Tlnffollowing  table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  skins,  which  were  collected  by 
this  company  during  one  year,  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Voyages  (,f 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  partner  in  that  association: — 


Phodi  ct  of  the  Xorth-weH  Cotunauv,  for  nae  Year  previous  to  I7!i|. 


I(X'>,(XX)  L-aver  skins. 
g,l(X)  bear  skins. 

I, 700  fox  skins. 

•1,000  kit  fox  skins. 
l.tiOO  otter  skins. 

Ifi.fHX)  musksqiiash  skins. 
-iU.OOU  marten  skins. 

J, MX)  mink  skins. 

0,000  lynx  -kins. 


(j(X)  wolverine  skins. 
1,070  fisher  skins. 

1  (X)  racoon  skins. 

•'j.'S(X)  wolf  skins. 

7(X>  elk  skins. 

770  deer  skins. 

1,-f X)  dressed  deer  skins. 
.'AX)  bulfalo  robes. 


Fort  William,  near  the  grand  portage  on  the  north- western  shore  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior,  was  the  port  of  annual  rendezvous,  where  the  partners  from  the  interior  met 
the  leading  directors  from  Montreal,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  trade.  The 
latter  ascended  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  west  in  large  canoes,  manned  by 
Canadian  voyagers,  and  provided  with  articles  of  traffic  as  well  as  of  luxury, 
not  excepting  the  choicest  wines.  The  place  of  assemblage  was  the  grand 
council-house,  a  large  wooden  building.  The  antlers  of  the  elk,  the  bow,  and 
the  war  club  ;  Indian  ornaments  of  various  kinds  ;  richly  sculptured  pijies 
wrought  from  the  red  stone  of  that  region,  or  cut  from  the  horns  of  the  deer, 
and,  ornamented  with  the  plumes  of  birds;  buffalo  rubes,  and  various  trophies 
of  Milan  1  Hinting  and  warfare,  adorned  the  walls  of  the  hall.  Bear  and  buffalo 
skins  formed  the  carpets!  At  this  season  a  grand  dinner  was  usually  provided: 
consisting  of  the  tlesb  of  deer,  buffalo,  hares;  of  various  wild  fowl;  of  fish 
caught  in  the  lakes  or  streams;  and  of  the  luxuries  carried  from  Montreal. 
The  partner  of  the  company;  the  French  eoyngcur,  decorated  wiili  tinsel,  and 
with  a  red  feather  waving  in  his  hat;  the  half-breed,  the  highlander,  and  the 
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Indian,  were  nil  mingled  together.  On  these  occasions  the  forests  and  rocks 
echoed  the  song  and  the  wild  music  of  revelry;  and  the  Indians  and  traders 
shared  equally  in  the  pleasures,  or  intemperance,  of  this  annual  orgy. 

The  Russian  government  was,  at  the  same  period,  extending  its  establish¬ 
ments  along  the  western  coasts  of  America.  An  association  was  formed  by  the 
merchants  of  Eastern  Siberia  as  early  as  1/S5,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  fur  trade  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Empress  Catherine.  The  government  seemed  disposed  to  suppress  that 
company,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  its  agents  towards  the  natives.  But 
the  Czar,  on  the  Sth  of  July,  1799>  granted  to  the  association  a  charter,  under 
the  name  of  the  “  Russian  American  Fur  Company,”  giving  its  shareholders  an 
exclusive  right  to  trade,  for  twenty  years,  along  a  large  portion  of  the  coast.  This 
privilege  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  directors  of  this  com¬ 
pany  had  their  residence  in  Siberia,  at  their  grand  depository  for  the  China  trade. 
This  chief  office  was  afterwards  changed  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  the  imperial  department  of  commerce.  The  Russian  fur 
trade,  although  more  absolute  and  military  than  was  that  of  the  French,  or 
than  that  of  the  English,  was  governed  by  nearly  the  same  general  system. 
At  this  early  period,  numerous  collisions  occurred  between  the  Russian  and 
the  United  States'  fur  traders,  arising  from  mercantile  rivalry  ;  and,  among  other 
charges  made,  it  was  complained  that  fire-arms  were  furnished  to  the  natives 
by  the  Americans.  During  the  year  1 7 D 1 ,  seven  vessels  from  the  United  States 
arrived  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  search  of  furs;  and  Captain  Ingraham,  who 
sailed  from  Boston,  in  1  700,  discovered  the  group  which  he  called  the 
Washington  islands. 

That  celebrated  intrepid  traveller.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  traversed  the 
continent  of  America,  to  the  Pacific,  in  IJO.'U  but  England  did  not  then  seize 
upon  the  advantages  which  his  experience  enabled  him  to  describe-  The 
American  vessels  which  traded  to  the  north-west  coast  for  furs,  sailed  from  the 
United  States  or  from  Europe,  to  the  North  Pacific,  with  cargoes  of  spirits,  wine, 
sugar,  tobacco,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  iron,  and  coarse  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  which  were  exchanged  along  the  s'ca-coasts  with  the  natives,  or  Russians, 
for  furs;  or  return  cargoes  were  obtained  by  hiring  from  the  Russian  agent, 
hunters  and  fishermen  to  procure  furs  and  fish.  These  cargoes  were  then 
shipped  to  Canton,  and  bartered  for  teas,  porcelain,  nankeen,  and  silks,  which 
were  shipped  to  the  markets  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  ;  or  if  the 
American  ships  were  not  able  to  collect  a  full  cargo  of  furs,  they,  in  its  broadest 
extent,  were  laden  with  sandal-wood,  pearl-shells,  and  tortoise-shells,  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  which  articles  a  market  and  fair  prices  were  found  at 
Canton. 

In  cutiM'quence  of  tl:/  success  of  the  North-west  Company  of  Canada,  an 
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American  fur  trading  company  was  afterwards  formed,  called,  from  its  principal 
depot  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  the  Mackinaw  Company.  The  North-west 
and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  traded  amidst  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri ;  and  the  Mackinaw  Company  traded  chiefly  in  canoes 
to  the  regions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

By  a  clause  in  Mr.  Jay’s  treaty,  concluded  in  171M,  British  traders  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  American  territory,  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  By  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  the  Americans  acquired  the  splendid  advantages  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its  tributaries,  from  their  sources  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  then  president,  projected  an  expedition,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
federal  government,  for  the  exploration  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Lewis  anil  Clarke. 
Those  adventurous  travellers  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  towards  the  Rocky 
mountains,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  exploring  the  main  stream  to  its 
source.  Here  they  prepared  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  August,  180J, 
and  having  accomplished  their  object,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
on  the  7th  of  November,  of  the  same  year. 

.Soon  after  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  North-west  Company  of 
Montreal  resolved  to  extend  their  fur  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  and 
during  the  spring  of  180G,  Mr.  Silas  Frazer,  a  partner,  established  a  British 
trading  post  on  Frazer’s  lake,  near  the  fifty-fourth  parallel,  at  a  place  since  called 
New  Caledonia. 

At  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  an  association  was  formed,  in  1808,  called 
the  Missouri  Company,  which  was  projected  by  Manuel  Lisa,  an  enterprising 
Spaniard.  Two  years  afterwards,  a  number  of  trading  posts  were  established 
upon  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  one  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  Lewis 
river,  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  one  also  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
But  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  o 
food,  obliged  Mr.  Henry  to  abandon  it  in  1810. 

The  operations  of  the  North-west  Company,  in  confederating  the  numerous 
tribes  at  the  west,  especially  those  in  the  forests  around  the  heads  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  the  great  lakes,  induced  the  American  government  to  send  out 
individual  traders,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to  attract 
their  trade  towards  the  United  States.  These  efforts  produced,  at  the  time,  but 
little  effect. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  were  extending  their  establishments  upon  the  North 
Pacific  coasts,  as  far  as  Norfolk  Sound,  and,  as  early  as  180G,  they  had  made  pre¬ 
parations  to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Russian  Fur  Company  was  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  was 
placed  under  a  commandant,  aided  by  a  number  of  Russian®,  who  kept  the 
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natives  under  entire  subjection,  and  compelled  them  to  labour  for  them.  These 
petty  commandants  were  under  the  general  direction  of  superior  commanders : 
one  of  whom  resided  in  each  group  of  settlements ;  and  all  were  subject  to  the 
will  of  a  chief  director,  or  governor-general,  who  exercised  absolute  power  over 
them,  subject  to  certain  written  regulations  which  were  drawn  up  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  labourers  in  the  Russian  fur  trade  were  employed  principally  as 
mechanics,  hunters,  fishermen,  or  soldiers,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  vagabond 
Russians.  The  furs  collected  by  them  were  shipped  to  l’etro-Pawlowsk  and 
Ochot.sk,  to  which  [daces  the  goods  also  required  for  the  trade  were  brought 
partly  from  Russia,  and  partly  by  American  vessels.  The  Russian  government 
afterwards  nearly  excluded  the  American  vessels  from  the  coast,  in  order  that 
the  Russian  company  might  monopolise  net  only  the  fur  trade,  but  prevent 
the  Americans  from  furnishing  the  Indians  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

In  1800,  the  stock  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company  rose  to  an  enormous  price, 
or  value,  under  Alexander  Barnnoff,  whom  the  Americans  describe  as  a  bold, 
shrewd,  energetic,  and  heartless  man  :  who,  in  weighing  the  interests  of  the 
fur  and  fishing  trade,  considered  the  profits  as  of  far  greater  consequence  than 
right  and  humanity. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  German,  who  had  emigrated  from  his  native 
country  in  1 7^3,  engaged  individually  in  the  American  fur  trade,  and  realised  a 
splendid  fortune.  He  obtained,  in  1809,  a  charter  from  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  for  organising  a  Pacific  Fur  Company:  nil  the  capita!  of  which  belonged 
to.  himself.  His  plan  was  to  establish  posts  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
Columbia,  and  on  its  branches,  as  well  as  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
These  posts  were  to  be  supplied  with  all  necessary  articles  for  trade,  either  by 
way  of  the  Missouri,  or  from  the  principal  factory  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia:  which  post  was  to  be  supplied  by  ships,  that  were  to  sail  annually 
from  the  port  of  New  Y.  rk.  This  principal  depot  was  to  be  the  magaxine  for 
all  the  furs  and  peltries  collected  at  the  other  posts,  and  the  ships,  after  dis¬ 
charging  their  outward  cargoes,  were  to  be  laden  with  furs,  to  be  exported  to 
Canton,  and  to  receive  there  in  return,  teas,  silks,  and  other  Chinese  productions, 
which  were  to  be  carried  to  New  York.  It  was  also  proposed  to  supply  by 
the  American  ships,  the  Russians  on  the  north-west  coast,  with  any  goods  they 
might  require,  for  which  furs  were- to  be  received  in  exchange;  and  for  that 
object  a  special  agent  was  sent  to  St.  Petcr^iurg,  who  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  negotiation  for  carrying  the  project  into  effect.  Mr.  Astor  received  strong 
assurances,  from  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  support  to  the  enterprise. 

For  the  prosecution  of  this  grand  project  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out : 
one  by  sea  and  one  by  land.  The  former  was  directed  to  proceed  by  sea  from 
New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  the  proper  stores,  arms,  and 
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ammunition,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fortified  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia;  and  the  other  to  advance  by  land,  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  same  point,  marking  on  their  way  the  most  suitable 
places  for  the  establishment  of  the  interior  posts. 

For  the  execution  of  his  plan  Mr.  Astor  engaged,  as  partners,  a  number  of 
Scotchmen  who  had  been  employed  in  the  Xorth-west  Company,  together  with 
Americans  and  Canadians,  acquainted  with  the  fur  trade.  Those  partners  were 
empowered  to  conduct  the  trade  in  the  north-west:  receiving  for  their  services 
one-half  of  the  profits,  while  Mr.  Astor,  who  was  to  remain  in  New  York  and 
superintend  its  general  operations,  and  furnish  the  capital,  was  to  retain  the 
other  half.  In  1  SOI*,  the  ship  Enterprise  was  despatched  to  the  .North  Pacific, 
to  obtain  information  at  the  Russian  settlements,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
future  operations. 

In  September,  1810,  the  ship  Tom/uin  left  New  York,  laden  with  the  supplies 
for  the  establishment  of  the  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  arrived 
there  in  the  March  of  18  1 1.  A  site  was  selected  on  that  river  about  eight  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  named  Astoria.  The  goods  of  the  Towjuin  were  landed, 
and  she  sailed  to  the  North  Pacific  in  search  of  furs.  During  the  following 
summer,  the  necessary  buildings  were  erected;  a  garden  was  commenced;  a 
small  vessel  was  built;  and  trade  was  begun  with  the  natives. 

In  July  following,  ir  detachment  from  the  North-west  Company  arrived  at 
Astoria,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  left  Montreal  during  the 
preceding  year  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
On  their  way  to  that  point  they  erected  huts  and  raised  (lags,  under  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  the  territory  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  found  the  most  important 
point  occupied  by  the  settlement  of  Astoria.  The  expedition  was,  however, 
treated  with  hospitality  by  McDougall,  Mackay,  and  Stuart,  the  agents  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company. 

The  American  land  party  under  Mr.  Hunt  ascended  the  Missouri,  crossedthe 
Rocky  mountains  and  arrived  at  Astoria  in  the  spring  of  1812.  They  suffered 
extraordinary  hardships  on  their  route ;  and  had  scarcely  reached  Astoria  when 
news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tompiin  and  her  whole  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Indian  interpreter.  It  appears  that  near  Xootka  Sound 
the  crew  was  overpowered  by  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk, 
and  a  few  others,  who  took  refuge  in  the  hold,  and  by  whom  the  ship  was 
blown  up.  This  catastrophe  arrested  the  trade  of  the  settlement,  which  was 
temporally  revived  in  May,  IS  12,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Heaver,  with  supplies 
from  New  York. 

In  January,  1813,  information  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  reached  Astoria,  and  in  the  June  following,  Mr.  McTavish,  a 
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partner  in  t tie  North- west  Company,  arrived,  and  communicated  to  McDougall 
and  Ross  (’ox,  the*  managers,  tliat  a  British  naval  force  was  approaching  to  take 
•possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  McDougall,  and  Ross  Cox,  imme¬ 
diately  quitted  the  service  of  the  American  company ;  entered  into  that  of  the 
rival  association  ;  and  the  traders  unanimously  agreed,  that  if  succour  did  not 
soon  arrive,  they  would  relinquish  the  post.  About  the  same  time,  a  body  of 
inen  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  brought  information  that  a  large 
armed  ship,  called  the  Isaac  Todd.  had  been  fitted  out  at  London  by  the  North¬ 
west  Company,  and  uas  approaching  the  Columbia  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate, 
with  directions  to  destroy  every  thing  that  was  American.  Mi-Tavish  and  Stewart, 
who  led  the  North-west  di-tachment,  purchased  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  the 
Pari  tic  company  within  the  territory  of  Columbia,  and  engaged  in  their  service 
all  the  traders  employed  by  the  Americans.  A  transfer  of  all  the  property  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  North-west  Company  for  40,000  dollars,  paid  in  bills 
oh  Montreal.  While  the  transfer  was  in  progress,  a  British  ship  of  war  hove  in 
sight,  anticipating  a  valuable  booty  from  the  captme  of  Astoria,  which  was  still 
surmounted  by  the  American  tlag.  The  place  was  surrendered  by  .McDougall,  the 
chief  agent ;  but  the  property  was  then  safely  on  its  way  up  the  Columbia,  in  the 
barges  of  the  North-west  Company.  The  American  tlag  was  replaced  by  that 
of  Kngland,  and  the  name  of  the  post  changed  to  Fort  George.  On  the  24th 
of  February,  181  t.  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the  Columbia  in  the  brig  Pedlar,  which 
had  been  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  property  of  the  American 
company  to  Canton  ;  hut  he  found  the  post  in  possession  of  McDougall,  acting  as 
a  partner  of  the  North  west  Company,  and  having  the  chief  direction  of  F-’ort 
Georgians  a  British  post.  Mr.  Hunt  received  the  bills  which  were  given  for  the 
company's  Gleets  at  Astoria,  and  its  establishments,  and  sailed  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Canton 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
provided  that  all  posts  taken  during  the  war  should  be  restored,  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  clause,  the  Americans,  in  ISU,  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Astoria,  as  one  of  those  posts.  On  the  4th  of  October,  181/,  the  sloop  of  war, 
Ontario,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Biddle,  sailed  front  New  York  for  the 
Pacific,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  post,  which  was  given  up  to  the  commis¬ 
sioner,  Mr.  1’ievost,  in  October,  IMS.  During  the  following  year,  the  charter 
of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Kmperor  I’aul,  was 
renewed  for  twenty  vears  by  the  Kmpcror  Alexander;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1821,  an  im|K*rial  ukase  or  edict  was  issued,  in  which  pretensions  were 
advanced  claiming  a  great  extent  of  the  north-western  coast  of  America.,  bv  right 
of  discovery  and  possession:  which  claim,  however,  was  not  admitted  by  either 
Kngland  or  America. 
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The  rivalry  of  the  North  west  and  Hudson’s  Hay  companies,  which  had  long 
involved  their  factors  and  traders  in  skirmishing  hostility,  assumed,  in  lxl-1,  the 
character  of  actual  war.  A  colony  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Red  river,  by  Lord  Selkirk,  in  virtue  of  a  grant  by  the  Hudson’s 
Ray  Company,  was  surprised  by  the  North-west  Company,  who  denied  the 
validity  of  that  grant;  and  whose  posts  had  been  supplied  from  the  Red 
river  Linds.  Numerous  acts  of  violence  ensued,  and  in  1  s  1  |,  the  Scotchmen 
were  driven  away,  their  houses  demolished,  and  the  colony  destroyed,  'llie 
settlement  was  re-established  during  the  following  year,  when  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  the  posts  retaken  and  burned.  On  the  lllth  of  June,  1HI(>, 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  rival  traders,  Lord  .Selkirk’s  Highland  settlers 
were  routed,  and  their  governor,  Mr.  Temple,  and  several  otiiers,  were  killed. 
In  consequence  of  these  fatalities,  and  of  arrangements  made  in  l.Sl'Jand  1*20, 
(lie  two  companies  were  united  bv  the  name  of  ••  7’/;e  HmLon'*  Jim/  ('miifimii/," 
under  a  charter  granting  to  them  the  privilege  of  trading  in  the  Indian  territory 
claimed  or  belonging  to  Croat  Britain,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years.  The 
duration  of  this  charter  was,  in  ltids,  renewed  to  isj‘j 

Expeditions  to  the  country  west  of  the  Roekv  mountains  were  afterwards 
made,  from  the  United  States  by  Ashley,  Bonneville,  Wyeth,  Barker,  and 
others.  In  lS'JU,  Messrs.  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sublette,  of  St.  Louis,  formed 
a  company,  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Conn  any,  and  purchased  the 
establishment  and  interests  belonging  to  General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  who  had 
previously  made  an  expedition  beyond  the  mountains,  aided  by  sixty  men,  with 
a  cannon  drawn  by  mules.  In  1NJ2,  Captain  Bonneville,  of  the  American  army, 
led  a  band  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  with  mules  and  pack-horses,  trans¬ 
porting  goods  from  Missouri,  and  collecting  furs,  chietlv  in  the  country  drained 
bv  the  Lewis  river  and  its  branches.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Wvcth  projected  an  enterprise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  between 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the  Columbia  ;  and,  although  lie  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  his  expedition  on  account  of  the  indirect  opposition  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  his  explorations  were  of  great  service,  by  furnishing  inlormation 
respecting  the  country.  The  recent  journal  of  Barker,  contains  much  in¬ 
formation  respecting  the  Oregon  region. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company. — The  allairs  of  this  company  are  managed  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a  committee  of  directors,  established  in  London, 
and  by  whom  its  operations  rre  planned,  and  to  whom  the  reports  of  its  allairs 
are  transmitted.  The  trade  of  the  company  in  America,  is  directed  hv  a  resident 
governor,  agent.-,  factors,  and  clerks,  some  of  whom  have  a  share  of  the  profits 
of  the  trade;  and  also  bv  a  iiiut  active  class  of  agents,  the  hunters,  voyagers, 
and  trap|>cr.s,  consisting  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  French  Canadians,  half-breeds. 
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and  Indians,  who  are  paid  a  small  salary,  with  promises  of  future  advancement 
according  as  they  shall  render  themselves  of  value  to  the  trade.  The  furs  which 
are  collected  arc  procured  mainly  from  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods,  which  are  imported  into  the  country  ;  the  servants  of  the  company  are 
also  enr  ged,  at  particular  seasons,  ir.  hunting  and  trapping.  The  territory 
ranged  by  this  company  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  agent,  who  receives  the  goods  imported  from  England,  and  distri¬ 
butes  them  to  the  traders,  receiving  in  return  the  furs  which  are  collected  by 
them.  These  furs  are  sent  to  three  chief  depots — Montreal,  in  Canada; 
York  factorv,  on  Hudson’s  Bay;  and  Fort  Vancouver,  upon  the  Columbia  river. 
Each  of  these  chief  posts  is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  inferior  posts.  The 
goods  from  Montreal  generally  pass  through  Fort  William,  on  the  north-west 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Several  vessels,  and  also  a  steamboat,  are  employed  by 
the  company  upon  the  north-west  coast.  Goods  for  the  trade  arc  imported  to 
Fort  Vancouver  direct  from  London,  and  the  furs  collected  at  that  post  arc 
annually  shipped  to  the  British  metropolis.  The  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  regions 
under  the  company’s  charter  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  swarm  with  salmon, 
and  other  varieties  of  fish.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  has  a  trading  post  at 
the  .Sandwich  Islands,  and  has  also  rented  some  cf  the  posts  belong  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  company. 

The  value  of  furs  collected  in  1828,  according  to  returns  made,  was  about 
200, (KX)/.  The  shares  of  the  corporation  had  Increased  from  forty  per  cent 
below  par,  to  1-10  per  cent  above  par.  The  annual  value  of  the  peltries  exported 
from  America  by  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  between  1827  and  1833,  exceeded 
200,000/.  Mr.  Wyeth  estimated  the  value  of  furs  collected  in  the  territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  by  the  company,  at  138,000  dollars,  for  which 
were  only  paid  about  20,(HM>  dollars’  worth  of  goods  at  the  prime  cost,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  3.70  men,  and  two  years’ interest  on  the  investment. 

Fmoiits  in  1*31. 


The  North  American  Fur  Company  have  hut  few  posts  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  Rocky  mountains.  Its  agents  procure  nearly  all  their  furs  themselves, 
by  trapping;  and  trade  but  little  with  the  Indians.  Three  or  four  hundred 
hunters  and  trappers  remain  in  that  country,  who  repair  during  each  summer  to 
the  places  of  rendezvous,  carrying  their  furs  on  their  backs,  or  on  pack-horses, 
where  they  meet  the  caravans  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  places 
of  rendezvous  for  the  American  traders  are  on  Green  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Colorado,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  at  Pierre’s  Hole.  A  portion 
of  the  American  fur  traders  arc  also  stationed  round  the  great  lakes,  at  the  posts 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  French  and  English  companies;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fish  is  taken  by  them  annually  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
are  shipped,  together  with  the  furs  collected,  to  New  York.  The  quantity  of 
furs  collected  annually  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  we  are  not  able  to 
state ;  but  it  must  be  great,  from  the  quantity  exported,  exclusive  of  the  home 
consumption. 

The  success  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  which  had  advanced 
into  the  west,  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  the  American  Fur  Company ; 
Mr.  Astor,  its  founder,  having  retired  in  consequence  of  his  age,  the  concerns  of 
the  company  were  left  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks.  A  com¬ 
petition  soon  ,  sprang  up  between  the  two.  companies,  for  the  trade  with  the 
mountain  tribes,  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  character  of  the  men  engaged  as  hunters  nnd  trappers  in  the  fur  trade 
throughout  the  extreme  north-west,  is  peculiar.  The  trade  is  not  carried 
on  now,  as  in  former  times,  by  batteaux  and  canoes,  under  the  old  French 
and  English  system.  The  fur  animals  have  disappeared  before  the  advance  of 
settlers  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  fur 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  the  mountain  regions.  'Hie  traders  transport  their 
goods,  or  furs,  upon  pack-horses,  or  carry  them  on  their  own  backs.  They  move 
from  place  to  place  on  horseback,  sometimes  conveying  their  traps  upon  their 
shoulders  through  deep  ravines,  or  up  steep  precipices.  The  life  of  the  trapper 
is  therefore  a  course  of  toil,  deprivation,  nnd  excitement. 

Fort  Vancouver,  belonging  to  the  Hudson’s  Hay  Company,  is  situated  on  the 
Columbia,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  comprised  in  a  group  of  build¬ 
ings  enclosed  by  pickets,  which  includes  a  space  of  about  450  feet.  Here  there 
arc  thirty-four  houses,  and  also  workshops  for  mechanics,  and  a  fort.  Near  the 
fort  are  cabins  for  labourers,  and  the  connecting  buildings,  a  saw-mill,  magazine 
hospital,  and  a  large  boat-house  near  the  shore.  At  this  point  is  also  a  farm 
containing  3000  acres  of  land,  cultivated  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  Iroquois. 
Four  ships  ply  from  the  coast,  bringing  supplies,  and  returning  with  furs  to 
I.ondon.  A  steamboat  called  the  Heaver,  ui  150  tons,  and  with  two  engines  of 
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thirty  horse  power,  built  in  London,  is  employed  in  navigating  the  straits  from 
Juan  de  I'uca  to  ritickcrn. 

The  fur  trade  has  long  extended  adventure,  employment,  and  excitement  to 
vast  numbers ;  but  it  appears  fated  to  decline,  with  the  destruction  of  wild 
animals,  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  indiscriminate 
destruction  of  those  animals,  has  been  obviated  in  some  measure  by  the 
Hudson’s  Day  Company,  who  have  preserved  particular  tracts.  The  Russians 
and  the  Hudson’s  Hay  Company  exclude  American  vessels  from  the  north-west 
Pacific  coast.  The  American  fur  trade,  which  now  ranges  west  of  Lake  Superior 
and  the  Missonri,  towards  the  Rocky  mountains,  has  changed,  its  principal 
depot  from  Letroit  to  St.  Louis.  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Merchants’ 
Magazine  observes: — 

“  An  interesting  feature  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Lntii-,  is  the  circumstance  that  the 
trade  of  the  American  I'nr  Company,  and  that  of  other  independent  traders,  including  the 
fnr  trade  of  nearly  all  the  north,  m  and  north-western  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
1'nited  States,  concentrates  at  that  point.  The  value,  to  that  city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths, 
blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  traffic,  exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  bands,  and 
the  outfits  for  ev|>edition«,  lioats,  .to.,  has  been  estimated,  by  individuals  familiar  with  the 
trade,  as  exceeding  220,000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  cxjiortation  of  furs, 
buffalo-rube-,  and  |sd tries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  winch  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities, 
imle|>endcntly  of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  amount  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other  parts 
of  the  we-t,  during  the  year  1  H  J 1 ,  was  lietweni  350, (XX)  dollars  and  400,000  dollars  ; 
anil  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  ">(X),<XX)  dollars.  This 
trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that  were  collect'd  by  the  v'arious  Indian  tribes  from  the 
Mis-issippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the  California.  'Die  American  Fur 
Company,  it  is  well  known,  was  originally  inenrjxiratcd  with  a  capital  of  1,000, 000  dollars; 
and  into  this,  as  well  as  the  Messrs,  brent's  company  u|k)u  the  Arkansas,  have  been  merged 
several  smaller  companies.  They  employ  a  number  of  steam  nud  other  I  oats,  and  several 
thou, ami-  of  men.  These  loats,  ;1t  least  once  a  year,  ascend  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone,  freighted  exclusively  with  supplies  f,,r  trade  in  furs  with  the  several 
Indian  tnl>e.  between  the  -tale  line  and  Utat  river,  and  also  with  the  tribes  extending  thence 
to  tin-  Ibs  kv  mountains  and  the  Paeitie.  The  furs  and  peltries  thus  collected  through 
that  evtch-ivc  tract  "f  territory ,  as  well  as  thu-o  purchased  by  the  Mexicans,  traverse  a 
eon-idi  niblr  portion  of  the  Mississippi  anil  the  interior  rivers  :  but  the  trade  has,  as  is  well 
known,  become  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  has  -uffetvd  Mil* u.Ytial  drawbacks  in  consc- 
ipicnce  of'  a  want  of  eertaiutv  in  the  plans  upm  which  it  has  hcen  prosecuted." 

The  trade  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals  living  carried  on  in  every  market  in 
Kuropc,  Asia,  .Africa,  anti  America,  and  as  those  animals,  whose  furs  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  valuable,  as  objects  more  of  luxury  than  of  necessity,  are  in  all 
countries  decreasing  in  numbers, — the  fashion,  or  taste,  for  furs  must  either  di¬ 
mmish  in  proportion,  or  the  price  must  advance  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  furs 
most  sought  for  become  rarer. 

The  foil  "ing  tallies  arc  compressed  from  official  returns: — 
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A\  OfRci:i]  Account  of  the  Fur*  di‘[>o*od  of  hv  the  Russian  Fur  Company  at  Kiarhta 
in  Isn't,  IS  |(i,  and  IS  II. 


CHAPTER  XM. 

AMPltlt'A.S  Hi  A  OF.  OVF.lt  IMF  I'llAIHIFS,  AN!)  WHO  S...  A  »  f. 

Tiik  account  given  Ijv  Mr.  (irogg,  recently  published,  of  this  adventurous 
branch  of  commerce  is  remarkably  interesting.  He  observes. 

“  A  (our  on  the  prairies  i-  certainly  a  dangerous  experiment  for  him  who  would  live  a 
quiet  contented  life  among  Ins  friends  and  relations  at  home  ;  not  so  dangerous  to  life  nr 
health,  as  prejudicial  to  hi*  d-mie-tie  hahits.  Those  who  list"  jx-ut  tip  in  onr  large  eities, 
know  hut  little  of  the  broad,  iiiieiularrr.«ti-<l  freedom  of  the  great  western  prairie*.  View¬ 
ing  them  from  a  snug  tin-side,  they  seem  etowded  with  dangers,  lal-ours,  and  sufferings  ; 
but  once  upon  them,  and  these  ap|H-ar  (a  vani-h  and  are  soon  forgotten." 

Hi-j  pages  arc  enthusiastic  on  prairie  life,  and  abound  with  predilections  for 
the  mustang  and  the  buffalo,  the  little  prairie  dogs,  wild  colts,  and  still  wilder, 
Indians,  lie  has  repeated  his  journeys  to  New-  Mexico  eight  times;  and  observes, 

•'  The  overland  trade  between  the  Tinted  States  and  the  northern  provinces-  of  Mexico, 
seems  to  have  had  no  very  definite  origin  :  having  been  rather  the  result  of  accident  than 
of  any  organised  plan  of  commercial  cstahlidmient.  For  a  iminlvcr  of  yean-  it*  i.njvortnnre 
attracted  no  attention  whatever.  From  Captain  Pike's  narrative,  we  learn,  that  one  James 
Pur-h-v,  after  much  wandering  over  the  wild  and  then  unexplored  regions  wn-t  of  the  Mi*- 
s i-.ippi,  finally  fell  in  with  some  Indian*  on  the  Platte  river,  near  its  source  in  the  Rocky 
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nnmntaiui;  and  obtaining;  information  front  thorn  respecting  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico, 
lie  set  out  in  company  with  a  pattv  of  these  savages,  nml  descended,  in  180.5,  to  Santa  IV, 
where  he  remained  for  several  years  perhaps  till  his  death.  It  does  not  appear,  lionet vr, 
that  he  took  with  him  any  considerable  amount  of  merchandise. 

“  Although  Captain  Pike  sjH-aks  of  l’ursley  as  the  first  American  that  ever  crossed  the 
desert  plains  into  the  Sjianish  provinces,  it  is  nevertheless  related  hv  the  same  writer,  that, 
in  con'Oi|iieuce  of  information  obtained  hv  the  trap[>ers,  through  the  Indians,  rclatite  to 
this  isolated  province,  a  merchant  of  Ha-ha-kin,  named  Morrison,  had  already  des|>otched. 
as  early  as  ISO  I,  a  French  Creole,  bv  the  name  of  J-i  I^indc,  up  Platte  river,  with  direc¬ 
tions  to  push  bis  nay  into  Santa  Fe,  if  the  |>.n-ngi-  was  at  all  practicable.  This  emi-sary 
was  perfectly  lucces-ful  in  Ids  enterprise:  hilt  the  hind  nml  generous  treatment  of  the 
natives  overeame  at  once  hi-  patriotism  and  his  probity.  lie  neither  returned  to  bis  cm 
plover,  nor  accounted  for  the  proceeds  of  bis  adventure.  ilis  expansive  intellect  readily 
conceived  the  advantages  of  setting  up  in  Imsimsi  for  himself  iijvon  this  •  Uirrowetl’ 
capital;  which  he  accordingly  <lid,  and  remained  tliere,  not  only  unmolested,  but  honoured 
mid  esteemed  till  his  death,  which  occumtl  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  afterward  —  leaving 
a  large  family,  and  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to  the  fame  of  rim  among  bis  neigh- 

Mr.  Gregg  should  liavc  added,  and  of  rogue,  amongst  honest  men. 

The  Santa  Fc  trade  appears  to  have  attracted  very  little  notice  until  the 
return  of  Captain  Pike.  In  1812,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
auspices  of  Mac  Knight,  Beard,  Chambers,  and  several  others,  who  followed 
the  directions  of  Captain  Pike  across  the  western  wilds  to  Santa  Ft’.  They 
considered  thnt  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Hidalgo,  in  1K10,  liar]  com¬ 
pletely  removed  the  injurious  restrictions  upon  all  foreign  intercourse,  except 
by  special  permission  from  the  Spanish  government.  Hidalgo  had  some  time 
before  been  arrested  and  executed,  the  royalists  had  regained  the  ascendency, 
and  all  foreigners,  particularly  Americans,  were  now  .viewed  with  suspicion. 
Mac  Knight  and  his  associates  were,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  seized  as  spies, 
'.heir  goods  confiscated,  and  the  leaders  were  shut  up  in  the  ro/ii/io:ot  of  Chi¬ 
huahua,  where  most  of  them  were  imprisoned  for  nine  years,  when  Itur- 
bidc  set  them  at  liberty.  Two  of  the  party  are  said  to  have,  in  1821, 
returned  to  the  United  States  over  the  mountains  and  prairies,  and,  by  a  canoe 
tlown  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  The  reports  which  they  pro¬ 
mulgated  induced  a  merchant  of  Ohio,  named  (Jlcnn,  who,  at  the  time,  had  an 
Indian  trading-house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  river,  to  embark  in  the 
8anta  Fe  trade.  He  proceeded  up  the  Arkansas  towards  the  mountains,  and 
encountered  great  labour  and  privation,  hut  reached  Santa  IV:  in  safety,  with  his 
caravan,  at  the  end  of  1821. 

During  the  same  year,  Captain  Beckncll,  of  Missouri,  with  four  companions, 
went  out  to  Santa  Ft:  by  the  western  prairie  route.  They  started  from  the 
vicinity  of  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Comanche  Indians; 
hut  having  met  accidentally  a  party  of  Mexican  rangers,  near  the  mountains, 
the  former  were  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  latter  to  Santa  Fe,  where  they 
realised  for  their  small  stock  of  goods,  a  large  profit.  Up  to  this  date  New  Mexico 
had  received  all  her  supplies  from  the  internal  provinces  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz; 
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but  at  such  exorbitant  rates,  that  common  calicoes,  and  even  bleached  and  brown 
domestic  goods,  sold  as  high  as  two  to  three  dollars  per  vara  (or  Spanish  yard 
of  thirty-three  inches). 

'Hie  favourable  reports  brought  by  Becknell,  stimulated  others ;  and  early  in 
May  following,  Colonel  Cooper,  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by- 
several  others,  set  out  with  4000  to  5000  dollars’  worth  of  goods,  which  they 
transported  upon  pack-horses.  They  proceeded  to  Taos,  where  they  nrrived 
safely  with  their  goods. 

It  rrfrom  this  period  (1822)  that  the  established  commencement  of  the  Santa 
Fe  trade  may  he  dated.  In  1824,  a  company  of  traders,  about  eighty  in  number, 
among  whom  were  several  men  of  intelligence  from  Missouri,  employed  pack- 
mules,  and  twenty-five  wheeled  vehicles,  of  which  two  were  stout  road-waggons, 
two  carts,  and  the  rest  Dearborn  carriages ;  the  whole  conveying  from 
25,0(8)  to  30,000  dollars’  worth  of  merchandise.  The  caravan  reached  Santa 
Fe  with  much  less  difficulty  than  was  anticipated  from  a  first  experiment  with 
wheeled  vehicles. 

The  early  traders  seldom  experienced  any  molestation  from  the  Indians,  and 
generally  crossed  the  plains  in  detached  bands,  each  individual  rarely  carrying 
more  than  200  or  300  dollars'  worth  of  stuck.  This  peaceful  trade  did  not  last 
long  ;  and  the  traders  are  said  nut  to  have  been  innocent  of  having  instigated  the 
hostilities  of  the  natives. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  returning  parties  have  per¬ 
formed  the  homeward  journey  across  the  plains  with  the  proceeds  of  their  enter¬ 
prise,  partly  in  specie,  and  partly  in  furs,  buffalo  rugs,  and  animals. 

The  established  post,  or  fntrefxU,  for  depositing  the  goods  brought  on  the 
voyage  upwards  by  the  Missouri,  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  is  the  town  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  situate  about  twelve  miles  from  the  Indian  border,  and  two  or  three 
south  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  caravans  generally  start  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  ordinary  supplies  for  each  person  arc  usually  as  follows :  about  fifty  pounds 
of  flour,  as  many  of  bacon,  ten  of  coffee,  and  twenty  of  sugar,  with  a  little  salt, 
biscuits,  beans,  Ike.  ;  the  plentiful  herds  of  buffalo  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  journey, 'affording  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat.  The  waggons  arc  drawn 
by  eight  mules,  or  oxen,  the  former  being  now  generally  preferred,  on  many 
accounts,  to  horses,  except  when  occasionally  used  for  hunting  in  the  chacc. 
Oxen  have  been  found  to  retain  their  strength  far  longer  than  the  mules  in  these 
expeditions,  especially  when  they  had  to  pass  through  muddy  or  sandy  places, 
yet  they  fail  when  the  grass  becomes  drier  and  shorter,  and,  on  tills  account, 
mules  have  been  more  generally  employed. 

“  It  is  usual  for  the  trailers  at  first  to  move  olTin  detached  parties,  till  they  reach  Council 
(imve,  nfxiut  ten  dnvs"  journey,  the  rendezvous  where  they  become  organised  into  a  gene¬ 
ral  body  or  nirttran ,  for  their  mutual  defence  and  security  during  the  remainder  of  their 
journey.  Travellers  suffer  mure  Ions  and  annoyance  from  the -straying  of  cattle  during  the 
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rat  100  mile*,  from  the  neglect  in  properly  looking  after  them,  than  at  any  subsequent 
]>eriod  ;  the  frequent  surprixals  of  the  Indians  rendering  greater  vigilance,  in  this  respect, 
afterwards  itidisjvensably  necessary.  After  leaving  Council  Grove,  not  a  single  human 
habitation  —  not  even  an  Indian  wigwam,  it  seems,  greets  the  vision  of  the  prairie 
adveuturcr." 

The  name  given  to  this  spot  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gregg  to  have  resulted  from 
the  stipulated  payment  of  some  800  dollars,  in  merchandise,  having  been  paid 
to  some  hands  of  the  Osages,  in  IS ‘2 5,  l>v  the  United  States  commissioners, 
llecvcs,  Sibley,  and  Mathas,  for  insuring  the  suspension  of  hostile  invasion  of 
these  wild  “sons  of  the  soil’’  upon  the  traders  in  Santa  l'e. 

“  I  laving  entered  the  name  of  every  meml>cr  of  the  company,  w  ith  the  nunilier  of  waggons, 
Ac.,  and  elected  a  captain  for  the  command,  with  a  lieutenant  to  its  several  divi-ion* — a 
precaution  essentially  requisite,  ns  these  expeditions  frequently  numlser  ](K)  waggons, 
and  n  rom**]Mmdiiig  complement  of  men  with  their  titles,  including  .-omo  small  mounted 
cannons,  they  proceed  tq>on  their  travels." 

Mr.  Gregg  prc[iared  the  following  table  of  the  value  of  merchandise  invested 
in  the  Santa  Ft*  trade,  from  1X22  to  1843  inclusive;  and  the  portion  of  the  same 
transferred  to  the  southern  markets  (chiefly  Chihuahua)  during  the  same  period  ; 
together  with  the  approximate  number  of  waggons,  men,  and  proprietors  engaged 
each  year.  The  table  is  not  given  as  perfectly  accurate,  yet  he  believed  it  to  he 
about  as  nearly  so  as  any  that  could  he  made  out  at  the  present  day.  The 
column  marked  “  Proprietors"  presents  the  whole  number  engaged  each  year, 
lie  observes  that, — 

“  At  first,  almost  every  individual  of  each  caravan  was  a  proprietor,  while  of  late  the 
capita'  lias  been  held  by  comparatively  few  hands.  In  1s  t.'!,  the  greater  [*ortiou  of  the 
traders  we*-  New  Mexicans,  several  of  whom,  during  the  three  tears  previous,  had  em¬ 
barked  in  this  trade-,  of  which  they  hid  fair  to  secure  a  inonnjmlv.  The  amount  of  mer¬ 
chandise  transported  to  Santa  Fe  each  year,  is  set  down  at  its  probable  cost  in  the  eastern 
citie-s  of  the  United  States.  Besides  freights  i.nd  insurance  to  Imhqieudencv,  there  has 
been  an  annual  investment,  averaging  nearly  twenty-five  |x-r  cent  iqxm  the  cost  of  the 
stocks,  in  waggons,  teams,  provisions,  hire  of  hands,  Ac.,  for  trunqiorlation  across  the 
prairies.  A  large  jiortion  of  this  remaining  uncoiisumcd,  however,  the  ultimate  lo*s  on  the 
profit  has  not  been  more  than  half  of  the  above  amount.  Instead  of  purcha-ing  outfit, 
some  traders  prefer  employing  freighters,  a  number  of  whom  are  usually  to  lx>  found  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Missouri,  ready  to  transport  goods  to  Santa  Fe,  at  ten  to  • -solve  cents 
|wr  pounsl.  From  thence  to  Chihuahua  the  price  of  freights  is  six  to  eight  cents,  ii^xm 
mules,  or  in  waggon*.  The  average  gross  returns  of  the  traders  has  rarely  exceeded  fifty 
|>er  cent  upon  tin1  cost  of  their  merchandire,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  Ix  twi-cii  twenty  and 
forty'  !>er  cent ;  though  their  profits  have  not  (infrequently  lx.-oii  under  ten  percent;  in  fact, 
a*  ha*  before  been  mentioned,  their  adventures  have  sometimes  been  losing  x|xvul.itions. 
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“From  I Sr>  1  to  the  pre*out  (Lite,  prices  line  seurcly  averaged,  for  medium  cnlie<xs>, 
thirty-seven  rent',  and  for  plain  domestic  cottons,  thirty-one  cents  per  yard.  Taking  as¬ 
sortments  round,  100  |«-r  cent  upon  United  States  costs  were  generally  considered  excellent 
•tales:  many  stocks  line  Wn  sold  at  a  'till  lower  rate  The  average  prices  of  Chihuahua 
are  equally  low,  yet  •a  brisker  demand  lias  rendered  this  the  most  agTveable  and  profitable 
branch  of  the  trade. 

••  The  first  attempt  to  intnxlucc  American  goods  into  the  more  southern  markets  of 
Mexico  from  Santa  Fe,  was  made  in  the  year  1821.  The  amounts  were  very  small,  however, 
till  towards  the  year  1831.  Fora  few  of  the  first  years,  the  traders  were  in  the  habit  of 
conveying  small  lots  to  Sonora  and  California  ;  but  tliis  branch  of  the  trade  has,  I  lielieve, 
latterly  ceased  altogether.  Vet  the  amounts  transferred  to  Chihuahua  have  generally  in¬ 
creased;  so  that  for  the  last  few  years,  that  trade  has  consumed  very  nearly  half  of  the 
entire  imjxirts  by  the  Missouri  caravans. 

“  The  entire  consumption  of  foreign  goods  in  the  department  of  Chihuahua,  has  hcen 
estimated,  by  intelligent  Mexican  mi  .-chants,  nt  from  two  to  three  millions  annually;  the 
first  cost  of  which  might  bo  set  down  at  nearly  one  half.  Of  this  amount  the  Santa  Fe 
trade,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  has  not  furnished  a  tenth  part  ;  the 
balance  being  introduced  through  other  j>ort>,  viz.  :  Mntnmoros,  whence  Chihuahua  has 
received  nearly  half  its  supplies — Vera  Cruz,  viA  the  city  of  Mexico,  whence  considerable 
amounts  have  been  brought  to  this  department  — Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Mazatlan,  on  the  Pacific,  via  Durango,  whence  the  imports  have  been  of  some  ini[x>rtancc 
— while  nearly  all  the  west  of  the  department,  and  esj>ocially  the  heavy  ronsumption  of  the 
mining  town  of  Jesus-Maria,  receives  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  [sort  of  Guaymas  on  the 
Gulf  of  California;  whence,  indeed.  Several  stocks  of  goods  have  been  introduced  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  itself.  In  18  10,  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  was  tn.ns|x>rtcd 
directly  from  the  Red  river  frontier  of  Arkansas  to  Chihuahua;  but  no  other  e^xditiou 
has  over  been  made  in  that  direction. 

“  By  far  the  greatest  [.onion  of  the  importations  through  the  seaports,  has  been 
made  by  British  merchants.  It  is  chiefly  the  preference  given  to  American  manu¬ 
factures,  which  lias  enabled  the  merchandise  of  the  Santa  Ft  adventurers  to  coni|x-tc  in 
the  southern  markets,  with  goods  introduced  through  the  sea[K,rts,  which  have  had  the 
benefit  of  tho  drawback.  In  this  lavt  rcs|>ect  our  traders  have  laboured  under  a  very 
unjust  burden. 

“  In  point  of  revenue,  Santa  Fc  has  liecii  of  but  little  importance  to  the  government 
of  Mexico.  Though  the  amount  of  duties  collected  annually  at  this  [sort  has  usually  been 
30,0(X)  to  80,000  dollars,  yet  nearly  one-half  lias  been  eniW-zzIcd  by  the  officers  of  the 
customs,  leaving  an  average  net  revenue  of  [K-rliap'  less  than  -10,(XX)  dollars  per  annum. 

“  It  ii  not  an  unimportant  fact  to  W  known,  that,  since  the  year  1831,  few  or  none  of 
t be  difficulties  and  dangers  which  ouce  environed  the  Santa  Fe  adventurer  have  been 
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encountered.  No  traders  have  been  killed  bv  the  savages  on  the  regular  route,  ami  but  few 
animals  stolen  from  the  caravans.  On  the  whole,  the  rates  of  insurance  ujum.  adventures 
in  this  trade  should  hardly  lx-  as  high  as  upon  marine  adventures  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool.” 

The  valley  of  the  Hio  del  Norte,  cxtc'nding  about  100  miles  north,  and  150 
miles  south  of  Santa  Fc,  seems  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  richness  of  produce, 
and  diversity  of  soil. 

“  Whatever  i*  thrown  into  its  Ixvsnm,”  says  Mr.  Gregg,  ••  if  the  early  autumn  froMs 
permit  it  to  ripen,  grow*  to  a  wonderful  degree  of  [infection — crops  have  often  yielded 
over  a  hundredfold.  This  exuberance  of  soil  i.s  not,  however,  common  to  New  Mexico 
generally,  but  rather  proper  to  its  valleys.  The  temperature  is  uniformly  genial  and 
moderate — a  sultry  day  at  Santa  IT,  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  atmosphere  is  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  dryness,  owing  most  probably  to  the  great  elevation  of  the  plains  about  the 
Kooky  mountains. 

“  Cotton  is  but  little  cultivated  here,  although  it  has  been  considered  indigenous  to  the 
country,  the  early  manufactures  of  the  aborigines  proving  the  fact,  especially  in  this  pro¬ 
vince.  Tobacco  is  also  a  native  plant;  but,  owing  to  the  tnotio|>olixing  influence  of  the 
government,  its  culture  is  not  deemed  worthy  of  much  notice  by  the  inhabitants.  Flax  is 
likewise  entirely  neglected,  as  also  the  imtato,  another  indigenous  plant. 

“  The  New  Mexicans  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  blankets,  which  is  an 
article  of  considerable  traffic  between  tliem  and  the  southern  provinces,  as  also  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians;  and,  on  some  occasions,  with  the  United  States.  The  finer  article* 
are  curiously  woven  in  handsome  figures  of  various  colours.  These  are  of  different  qualities, 
the  most  ordinary  being  value*!  at  about  two  dollars  apiece,  while  those  of  the  finest  tex¬ 
ture,  especially  tneir  imitations  of  the  Sarupe  Xarnjo,  will  sell  for  twenty  dollars,  or  more. 
There  nave  been  also  made  in  New  Mcxirn  a  few  imitations  of  the  Suntpt  Salti/lrro,  the 
blanket  of  Saltillo,  a  city  of  the  south,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  the  most  splendid 
fancy  blankets,  singularly  figured  with  all  the  colours  of  the  raiulxvw.  These  are  often 
sold  for  more  than  fifty  dollars  each.  What  renders  the  weaving  of  the  fancy  blankets 
extremely  tedious  is,  tint  the  variegation  of  colours  is  all  effected  with  the  shuttle;  the 
texture,  in  other  respects,  being  perfectly  plain,  without  even  a  twill.  An  additional  value 
is  set  upon  the  fine  sarnpe,  on  account  of  its  lx-ing  a  fashionable  substitute  for  a  cloak. 
Indeed,  the  inferior  sarnpe  is  the  only  over-dress  used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  winter. 

“  Besides  blankets,  the  New  Mexicans  manufacture  a- kind  of  coarse  twilled  woollen 
stufT,  called  grrga,  which  is  checkered  with  black  and  white,  and  is  used  for  caqvcts,  and 
also  by  the  peasantry  for  clothing  ;  which,  in  fact,  with  some  other  similar  domestic  stuffs, 
together  with  buckskin,  constituted  almost  the  only  article  of  wear  they  were  [xvssessed  of, 
till  the  trade  from  Missouri  furnished  them  with  foreign  fabrics  at  more  reasonable  price* 
than' they  had  been  in  the  liabit  of  paying  to  the  traders  of  the  southern  provinces.  Their 
domestic  textures  are  nearly  all  of  wool,  there  being  no  flax  or  hemp,  and  but  little  cotton 
spun.  The  manufacture  even  of  these  articles  is  greatly  embarrassed,  for  want  of  good 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery.  Much  of  the  spinning  is  done  with  the  huso  or  mnlacute 
(the  whirligig  spindle),  which  is  kept  whirling  in  u  Iwtvl  with  the  fingers,  while  the  thread 
is  drawn.  The  dexterity  with  which  the  females  spin  with  this  simple  apparatus  is  truly 
astonishing. 

“  1  have  . hoard  of  some  still  more  curious  contracts  in  these  measurement  sales,  [articu- 
larly  in  Santa  IT,  during  the  early  period*  of  the  American  Tade.  Every  thing  was  soin 
times  rated  hv  the  vara — not  only  all  textures,  but  even  hats,  cutlery,  trinkets,  and  so  on  ! 
In  such  ca«es,  very  singular  disputes  would  frequently  arise  as  to  the  mode  of  measuring 
some  particular  nrticles  ;  for  instance,  whether  pieces  of  ribbon  should  lie  measured  in  hulk, 
or  unrolled,  and  yard  by  yard  ;  looking-glasses,  cross  or  lengthwise  ;  pocket-knivo*,  shut 
or  open  :  writing-paper,  in  the  ream,  in  the  quire,  or  by' the  single  sheet  ;  and  then,  whether 
the  longer  or  shorter  way  of  the  paper;  and  many  others.” 

The  editor  of  the  Imli'pemleiict  Join  no!,  who  says  lie  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  Santa  IT  trade, 
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“  Estimates  the  c-xports  at  100.000  dollars  in  specie,  and  buffalo  robes,  furs,  A-c.,  to 
tJio  amount  of  oO.tXX)  dollars  more.  Several  of  the  companies,  which  came  in  la.it  spring, 
have  not  returned,  in  cnnscsjuciice  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.  For  this 
reason  the  cx]*irts  are  tmieh  Ic-s  this  year  than  usual.  Four  companies  went  out  this  year, 
(  I  S  1  I  >,  taking  w  ith  them  merehandise  to  the  value,  at  eastern  cost,  of  2<  K), 000  dollars — the 
insurance,  freight  to  that  [mint,  outfits,  Ac.,  cost  another  I (X).(XX)  dollars;  making  the  whole 
Finn  invested  in  this  trade  3<X),(XX)  dollars,  which  would  have  been  increased  to  500,000, 
lmt  for  the  had  weather.  In  the  four  companies  there  were  1(>()  men,  and  the  outfit  for 


them 

is  stated  as  fellows  ;  — 

Dollars 

~K<)  mules,  worth  each  2-*  dollars 

27,3<*> 

fin  oxen,  ,,  :io  „  ... 

.  .  1  SIX) 

f/XX)  11m.  bnc«n.  at  3l.  rents 

1X2 

.’SO  barrels  Hour,  at  .id.diais 

.  .  120 

IK)  bushels  meal,  .TO  cents  .... 

27 

Merchandise.  outfit  for  hand- 

.  .  3700 

Harm-ss  for  teams  .... 

25(X) 

blacksmiths’  work  .... 

.  .  5<X> 

Making,  altogether,  the  sum 

35,959 

exclusive  of  waggons,  waggon  sheets,  and  many  other  articles  purrha«cd  at  that  place.  The 
mimlicr  of  waggons  was  !>2,  each  costing  ISO  dollars,  mnnv  of  which  were  made  there; 
and  the  total  ntnnlR-r  of  waggon  sheets  was  I3(X>.  including  filankot.s  to  put  between  them. 

“The  trade  with  Santa  Fe  is  thus  made  to  amount  to  7 50, (XX)  dollars  ;  but  even  this 
sum  is  said  to  lie  considerably  short  of  what  it  is  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  lutlrpnulnirr 
cslitor  insists  that  the  trade  should  no  longer  lie  neglected  by  the  government,  ‘Give  us  a 
port  of  entry;  give  ns  the  right  of  drawleieks,  and  our  trader*  will  supply  the  whole  of  the 
provinces  of  Santa  Fe,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  California,  and  others,  ^instead  of  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  Urit'sh  goods  through  Metamoras,  Vera  Cruz,  nnd  other  jvort.s.  Instead  of  the 
trade  lieing  worth  lialf  a  million  of  dollars,  it  will  reach  to  four  or  five  millions.’  The  east 
is  «aid  to  he  deeply  interested  in  this  trade,  ns  furnishing  an  outlet  for  their  calicoes  and 
domestics — Missouri  is  interested  :  and  the  editor  Iiojh-s  that  Congress  will  act  upon 
this  matter  next  winter,  and  give  to  our  traders  all  the  benefits  which  those  of  other  nations 

The  waggon-makers  of  IndejKMidcnre  have  orders  to  build  seventy-five  waggons  for  the 
Santa  Fe  trade,  hv  next  spring — only  fifty  were  made  the  past  spring.  Several  new  mer¬ 
cantile  estahli-hments  have  ju-t  been  located  there,  and  all  are  doing  well.  A  tnmpiko- 
road  fpuu  IndejKuidenee  to  Wayne  citv,  on  the  river,  will  l>e  completed  as  rapidly  as 
jvw-ihle.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  Independence  oi,e  of  the  most  inijionaiit  town*  in 
Missouri,  is  to  make  it  a  ]>nrt  of  entry,  and  for  the  legi-latnrv  to  e-tablish  a  branch  of  the 
Imiik  at  that  place,  to  accomnuxlate  the  traders,  and  the  commerce  of  the  western  pnrt  of 
the  state." 

Some  of  the  gold  mines  of  New  Mexico  nre  said  to  be  very  productive  and 
valuable,  although  latterly,  Mr.  Gregg  seems  to  think,  they  have  been  neglected. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

COASTING  AM)  FOIO.IGN  NAVIGATION’  AM)  Tit  A  I)!'.  OF  TIIF.  I'N  IT  CD  STATT.S. 

Tin:  Coasting  Thaiie  of  the  United  States  of  America,  includes  not  only 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  one  state  to  another,  as  the 
cotton  of  the  south  to  the  north,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  north  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  fisheries  to  the  south  ;  hut  it  comprises  also  the  carrying  of  foreign 
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produce  and  manufactures  from  the  great  depots  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  (sec  trade  of  those  ports),  to  minor 
ports  of  distribution.  The  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  we  know  to 
be  of  great  value  from  the  tonnage  which  it  employs,  but  we  arc  ignorant  of  its 
actual  value,  as  there  arc  no  customs’  accounts  kept  between  one  state  and 
another.  Of  the  value  of  the  coasting  trade  of  England  we  arc  in  like  manner 
ignorant,  from  the  absence  of  official  accounts  being  kept  of  it. 

Tub  Foreign  Navigation  and  Trade  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
every  maritime  country  in  the  world,  and  the  trading  enterprise  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  republic  may  be  said  to  exceed  even  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  empire. — ;Sce  Trade  and  X'avigntion  between  the  l  nited  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.) 

Naval  Arch  itf.cture. — The  early  English  colonists  found  it  necessary  to 
begin,  soon  after  their  first  settling  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Virginia, 
the  building  of  boats  and  coasting  vessels ;  and  the  Dutch  followed  the  example 
on  the  Hudson. 

The  construction  of  shipping,  whether  sailing  ships,  steam-vessels,  or 
small  craft  and  boats,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  employments 
in  the  country.  The  vessels  of  the  United  .States  have  long  been  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  for  their  admirable  sailing  qualities,  and  the  epithet  of_/rr  built 
ships  with  bits  of  striped  bunting,  used  in  a  derisive  sense,  corresponds  not  with 
the  character  of  those  splendid  ships  built  of  the  durable  tough  oak  of  Virginia 
and  other  states;*  and  which  sail  proudly  over  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 

The  details  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  hereafter  in  an 
account  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  United  States. 

In  1/72,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  British  colonics  was  1  7— »  tonnage 
2G,5dti  ;  viz.: — built  in  the  New  England  colonics  1(9,  tonnage  1S,H9.  In 
New  York,  15  ;  New  Jersey,  1;  Pennsylvania,  S  ;  Maryland,  S  ;  Virginia,  7 1  North 
Carolina,  3;  South  Carolina,  2;  Georgia,  5. 

After  the  revolution,  and  when  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  the  ships  of  the  whole  union  were  placed  under  one 
general  (lag. — {Sec  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  United  States.) 

By  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books,  kept  at  Boston  by  the  Inspector- 
general,  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America,  and  Uegister  of  Shipping, 
it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  into  the  provinces,  now  the 
United  States,  from  January  5,  1 770,  to  January  5,  177.1,  was  71.3 1 ,0-1-* ;  and  the 
amount  cleared  during  the  same  period,  was  35 1,GSG. — Lord  Shejfie/d  on  A  mericau 
( 'om  nierce. 

It  is  weil  known,  that  the  tonnage  at  that  time,  given  in  to  the  ree  ster,  was 

•  The  red  and  brown  cedar  wlucli  abound  in  the  I 'nited  States  are  remarkably  durable  woods. 
The  red  pine  is  one  of  the  mot  saluahlc  woods  for  the  decks  and  reding  of  ships. 
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about  onc-third  less  than  the  actual  tonnage,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light 
money,  and  expenses.  Hut  this  was  far  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  same  vessel,  being,  in  many  instances,  repeated,  in  consequence 
of  different  voyages  in  the  same  year.  The  actual  amount  of  tonnage,  employed 
at  that  time  in  the  colonial  trade,  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  about  300,000 
This  tonnage  was  owned,  first,  by  persons  residing  in  the  European  British 
dominions  ;  secondly,  hy  British  merchants,  occasionally  residing  in  the  colonics; 
and,  thirdly,  by  native  colonial  merchants;  and,  according  to  an  estimate  of 
British  statesmen,  in  the  following  proportions,  in  the  several  colonies: — 


Till.  Amount  I!r 


the  -t-ieral  Colonies,  duriwir  the  Year  alwvic  ineti- 


C<>  l.i 


C  O  1.0  S  IKS.  Knlrrra  Clor,.!. 


Severn!  of  the  the  colonial  ships  cleared  were  sold  in  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of 
December, .1830,  was  12,25(1;  and  of  this  number,  9 13  were  ships,  1371  hrigs, 
the  residue  were  sloops  and  schooners.  Among  this  number,  313  were  employed 
in  steam  navigation,  and  1393  of  those  licensed  were  under  twenty  tons,  leaving 
1 0,Sf»3  over  twenty  tons'  burden. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  ships  Guilt  were:  — 

1.  Kegiih -tal  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade,  viz.,  sixty-six  ships,  seventy- 
two  brigs,  forty-five  schooners,  seven  sloops,  four  steam-boats;  -15,720  tons. 
There  were  sold  to  foreigners  nine  ships,  twenty-one  brigs,  thirty-one  schooners, 
and  seven  sloops  ;  97-50  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  nine  ships,  fifty-three  hrigs,  forty- 
eight  schooners,  and  three  sloops;  1 7, -1.10  tons.  Condemned  as  being  unsea¬ 
worthy,  seven  ships,  twenty-three  brigs,  five  schooners,  and  two  sloops ;  7288 
tons  ;  which  leaves  an  increase  to  lie  added  to  the  tonnage  of  11,23(1  tons,  out  of 
■15,720  registered  on  foreign  service  tonnage. 


2.  Unrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  or  emitting  and  JisJnng  t  isse/s.  viz...  ms 
ships,  twenty-three  brigs,  371  .schooners,  seventeen  sloops,  and  thirty  steam¬ 
boats ;  -10,241  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  one  ship,  four  brigs,  sixty. one  schooners, 
seventeen  sloops;  G3G1  tons.  Condemned,  fourteen  schooners,  ten  sloops; 
15/1  tons,  being  .52,308  of  new  tonnage. 

3.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  from  the 
30th  of  September,  1831,  to  30th  of  June,  1813,  was  as  follows:  — 


SHIP  BUILDING  AND  SHIPPING  OK  FI  1 F.  UNITED  STATES. 


Number  of  Ships  Condemned,  1831  to  1  S-t -I. 


Ml'Cl.I.I.ANI.OLS  S  l'ATKM  INI'. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Cost  and  Untie*  paid  on  the  following  article*  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  ship  of  .>00  ton*,  a  brig  of  2o0  tons,  and  a  schooner  of  lOO  ton*  ; 
prepared  for  the  lion.  Mr.  Hamlin,  Member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  bv  a  Member 
of  the  House  lo:  '  engaged  in  ship-building'. 


Sbip-buililiny  in  Maine. — “  We  understand  that  ship-building;  has  uc\cr  lieen  carried 
on  so  extensively  in  Maine  as  during  the  present  season.  Many  large  and  saleable  ships 
have  been  recently  launched,  and  many  others  are  now  on  the  stocks  in  most  of  the  .sea¬ 
port  towns.  Anif  these  ships  are  generally  built  of  the  lx-st  seasoned  white  oak  from  'he 
middle  states,  of  tine  models,  thoroughly  fasiehcd,,and  finished  in  Iteautiful  style. 

“  Among  the  shi|«  now  in  the  stocks,  arc  tvvo  at  Newcastle,  one  of  7n0  tons,  and 
anotlier  of  800  tons ;  these  are  both  elegant  specimen*  of  merchant  shij>*.  At  Bath,  the 
ship  Hannibal,  of  G.70  tons,  is  almost  ready  for  launching.  The  ship  South  Carolina ,  of 
709  tons,  was  launched  some  days  since,  and  the  ship  lln/uihannork  is  almost  ready  for 
launching.  This  is  the  largest  merchantman  ever  built  in  the  United  .States.  Her  length 
on  deck  is  180  feet,  her  beam  thirty-seven  feet,  and  her  depth  twenty-three  feet  four 
inches,  and  she  measure*  about  1 1  10  tons!  This  ship  is  thoroughly  built  of  Virginia  white 
oak  and  Georgia  pine." — Hatton  Mercantile  Journal,  1  S  I  1 . 

Sh  ip -bn  i  Irli  nij. — “A  correspondent  of  the  Krmintj  Past  communicates  the  following 
facts,  which  he  collected  at  the  Novelty  Work*  on  Wednesday  : — 

“  There  are  now  building,  and  in  progress  of  building,  at  the  Ship  Yard-,  on  the  Ka-*t 
River,  in  this  city,  and  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  tho  following  vowels: — 

At  William  Brown’*  yard.  Novelty  Works  yard,  one  steamer,  from  .  1200  to  1300 

At  Jal>ci  Williams »  yard,  one  ship  .........  710 

„  .,  one  brig  . . 3.70 

At  Webb  and  Allen’s  yard,  one  . . .72.7 

At  Picket  and  Tome*  s  yard,  one  ship  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .700 

At  -Smith,  Demon,  and  Comstock's  yard,  one  <hip  .  ......  9.70 

At  Brown  and  Bell’s  yard,  two  steamers,  IKK)  ton*  each  .  .  .  .  .  1200 

„  '  „  one  schooner . |(K) 

Gamed  forward 
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Tim*. 

Drought  forward  ....  .  5fi(j5 

At  Westervelt's  yard  one  >hij»  (contracted  for  and  in  progress  of  building)  .  \  .  .  f)50 
one  ship  „  „  „  .  ..  H(X) 

At  Lawrence  and  Sucodou’.s  yard,  by  King  and  Denyke,  one  !>rig  .  .  .  .  300 

At  Derg’s  yard,  imo  -hip  .  .  ’  .  .  .  '  .  .  .  ,  .  .  <HX) 

At  the  Railway,  one  steamer  lengthening  and  rebuilding  .  .  .  .  ,  300 

.Vary  1 7m/,  )i rookbjn. 

One  steamer  for  government,  aliout  ........  .1,-I00 

Three  sloops  of  war  repairing  (average  aliout  S'X)  ton t  each)  ....  .  2,-l(X) 


Total . .  12,715 

“  There  are  also  building  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  over  2<X)  dwelling  houses,  of  wood 
and  brick,  and  brick  and  stone. 

Ships  and  vessels  building  ...........  H,<>  1 A 

Repairing  .............  ,-4,100 


Total  ......  I  2,7 1.1 

Pu/Jir  Sole  of  Ships  at  Philadelphia, —  *•  The  three  following  Philadelphia  built  ships 
were  sold  at  the  Kxchange,  hv  Mr.  V.  J.  WolU-rt  :  — 

“  Ship  I.fhi'jh ,  built  in  1833,  coppered  la-t  fall,  5s.3  10-03  ton*,  stow-  7(XX)  barrels  of 
flour,  1  IOO  tons  ot  (’antori  goods,  or  Hi^o  hales  of  New  Orleans  cotton,  sold  for  id, 500 
dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months. 

“  Ship  Osayr,  built  iu  1X35,  stows  5500  barrels  of  flour,’  -3 G7  30*100  tons,  sold  for 
I  1.5(H)  dollars,  on  a  credit  of  four  months.  ” 

“  Ship  Com  merer,  built  in  1  832,  mca*  ires  -13!)  S2-‘H>  tons,  stows  (XXX)  tiarrels  of  flour, 
or  1500  hales  of  New-  Oilcans  cotton,  was  sold  for  a  whaler,  and  brought  13,300  dollars, 
four  months’  credit.”—  S.  (iu:.,  July  15,  1811. 

A  hi  rye  Ship. — ••  We  notice  in  the  St.  John  .Yrir  ISruusirich  Courier,  the  launch  of  the 
splendid  ship  Crrenock,  and  we  believe  the  largest  merchantman  over  built  iu  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Her  dimensions  arc :  length  of  keel  182  feet,  breadth  of  beam  thirty-six  feet,  depth 
of  hold  twenty-three  feet  and  a  half,  and  from  figure  head  to  ta (Trail  225  feet ;  her  measure¬ 
ment  will  lie  nearly  1-300  feet;  and  it  is  supposed  she  will  carry  2400  tons,  or  2500  tons  of 
timlwr  and  broken  storage.  Her  model  and  fastenings  are  on  an  improved  principle,  with  a 
beautiful  lx>w  and  a  light  stern.” 

An  old  Ship. — ‘•The  St.John  AVic  Jlruimeirh  Herald,  if  the  27  th  of  May,  1811, 
says,  ‘  the  curious  in  naval  architecture,  may  have  an  oppntvic-ty-  of  gratifying  their 
curiosity,  by  a  sight  of  a  vessel  non  iu  our  harbour  ;  the  I’oluntrer,  of  Hull.  Ttii.s  anlicpic 
specimen  of  British  oak,  is  110  years  old,  and  was  employed  as  a  transport  prior  to  the 
taking  of  Quebec.  She  is  the  identical  ship  in  which  the  immortal  Woife  came  to  this 
continent.  Should  she  come  in  contact  now  with  one  of  our  province  built  vessels,  she 
would  be  found  a  ban]  nut  to  crack.’  ’’ 


Dutim 


the  following  Materials  used  in  Ship  building,  in  the  British  and  American 
Tariffs. 


KICA.S  T  A  R  t  V  y.  . 


|3S  (UlUr*  per  tap.  Of  iUmiI  13  per  cent. 

■1$  cent*  per  lb  ,  to  per  trot. 

|  All  bewq  or  urp,  vO  la  30  per  ert»t. 

1  Abrot  XI  per  rent. 

7  <rpej»  prr  10  per  rent. 
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About  one  half  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  is  foreign,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  British.  The  American  tonnage 
cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1S35,  was  greater  than  in  1H43,  and  the  foreign 
tonnage  cleared  in  1837  was  greater  than  anv  year  before  or  since. 

S r \ti:mi:.nt  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  with  Foreign 
Countries  which  entered  Inwards  and  Clean'd  Outward*,  at  the  Port*  of  the  United 
Stat<<,  distinguishing  the  Trade  with  each  Country  in  each  N  ear,  from  1S2I  to  I  S3 1 , 
and  from  Is AA  to  1s  t  1. 


N  AVIGATION  OF  T1IF.  I'N ITT-D  STAFFS.  /  7-10 

Statement  of  tin-  Tonnage  cleared  from  each  State  and  Territory,  from  the  l«t  of  Julv. 
18-13,  to  the  30th  of  dune,  18-M.  ‘ 
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Nitmiikr  and  Tonnater  of  Vessels  (list  were  Until  ami  Rcijistrred  in  the  seu-ral  Port* 
of  the  Uritish  Umpire.  in  the  Years  |H4I,  lS-Ui,  alM] 


Nt'MBlui,  Tonnage,  anti  Crews  of  Vessel*.  belonging  t->  the  Hritbh  Umpire,  mi  the  3 1st 
of  t.h-eemWr  of  rush  of  the  three  Years,  IS  tl,  1 S  12,  nml  IS  13. 


rucrs 


STVrrMr.XT  of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  T ratio  of  the  I'nitcd  Kingdom,  exhibiting 
the  Xttmlwr,  Tonnage,  ami  Crews  of  Vessels  that  Uiitcred  Inwards  and  Cleared  Ont- 
wnrsls  (int-luding  their  re|»-ated  Vmages),  separating  Hritisli  front  Foreign  Vessels, 
and  distinguishing  t,V  Trade  with  eaeh  Country,  in  the  Year  ending  the  oth  of 
•lanuarv,  I  S  1 1. 


forug.v  nnm.  of 


K  t'NI  I  Ft)  MAIF.s. 


Statement  of  tlip  Number,  Tonnage,  anil  Grew*  of  Vessels  tli.it  l>elnngcd  |o  the  wo  oral 
llritidi  Plantation*  in  the  Year  I  SCI. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

KOItr.JGN  TRADF.  OF  THF.  I'MTF 0  STA7  P.-t  OF  AM  t  RICA. 

3  Dtrino  the  colonial  government  of  the  English  settlement*  :ti  the  countries 
now  forming  the  United  States,  although  the  absurd  and  mischii  •uus  commercial 
policy  of  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  British  empire  limited  the  navigation, 
industry,  and  trading  enterprise  of  the  colonists,  Tri  the  persevering  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  the  colonists  urged  them  over  the  sens  to  every  port  in  the  world, 
except  those  to  which  the  navigation  laws  prohibited  them  to  trade. 

The  following  brief  chronological  sketch  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
navigation  nnd  trade  of  the  old  British  colonies,  and  of  the  United  States,  until 
the  year  lSOO. 

KiOT.  The  first  permanent  settlement,  after  various  disastrous  attempt*.  e*t,nl>li*l.ed 
in  Virginia. 

1609.  Henry  Hurl  ton,  an  Englishman  in  the  senire  of  the  Dutch,  sailed  frtirn  the 
Tevel  in  tlte-  beginning  (,f  this  year,  with  tin*  design  of  sailing  U>  the  East  Indie*  by  a  north¬ 
west  course.  He  entered  into  the  riser  Manhattan.  nnd  departed  in  Octut>er  for  England. 
Dutch  shijw  were  sent  t!>o  nest  year  to  ojhu  a  trade  with  the  nathe*. 

1616.  Tubacco  about  this  time  first  cultivates!  hv  the  English  in  Virginia. 

Four  shi|H  sailed  from  Umdoii,  and  four  from  Plymouth  to  New  England,  front  whence 
they  carried  cargoes  of  fish  and  oil,  which  were  sold  with  profit  in  Spain  and  the  Canary 
island*. 

1618.  The  only  c ommodities  ex(iorte*l  from  Virginia,  at  this  time,  were  toliarsu  and 
sassafras.  The  use  of  the  plough  introduced  in  Virginia. 

1619.  Tobacra. — King  James  prohibited  the  sale  of  tobacco,  in  goo*  or  retail, 
citlwr  in  England  or  Ireland,  until  the  custom  should  be  jaid  and  the  rot al  M-al  alliso). 
Twenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  exported  this  year  from  Virginia  to  England,  nearly 
the  whole  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 


1'i'Jl  /’trhnnn  nl'in/  .  It  tx  re'prt  tint/  Tolntcca. —  The  English  pnrliami  lit  ti-advisl, 
"  lint  ,11 1  foreign  I..1.  I.C1  -hall  lie  harm!.  Imt  that  of  Virginia,  m  nnv  nf  tin-  kintr'«  dnn.i* 

pas-i  1  in  Mav.  ,Vn  bhoeeu  inn  to  hr  import)  tl  after  the  1  it  of  < trtol.rr,  I  li'_’  I ,  hut  from 
Tirtfiiiin  t not  thr  Sonars  olrt,  antl.tijltr  that  ihi'l,  nolo  not  to  hr  phtntrtf  in  I’.niflainl . 
There  ua«  tn  !•••  paid  to  tin-  king,  fur  cii-tom,  sirpmer  a  poitntl.  in  ontoidi  ration  of  the  lo-s 
In-  might  *n> lain  in  hi*  revenue.  None  was  tn  in-  -nlil  l>\  the  merchant  fur  mure  than 
■n/ht  thiHuon  the  pound.  hut  they  wlm  should  -ell  tohaern  h\  the  pi|se,  might  make  the 
mn-t  they  i  nnhh  ‘/'ho  i«  thr  first  mstaeier  of  thr  J 'ohr 7  of  prttmi-tintf  the  inifiortutinii 
of  thr  prosinn  nf  thi  iot.mir\  tn  prt  ft  rrtirr  to  thr  pnxiurc  of  foiiofii  State *. 

HiT-l.  Tohturo.  —  The  tnliacen  e\|«trteil  from  Virginia  tn  England,  mi  an  averog’ , 
for  ipreii  years  previous  tn  111-''-’.  ain  .iinte*l  tn  1  P.'.OH.j  jmuinh  yeir. 

f'tthrn/. — Thirty-live  'hip*  which  -ailed  thi*  year  fr.nm  the  net  nf  Kngi.vml.  and  tun 
from  fmmlon.  tn  li.-li  "ii  the  New  England  coasts,  made  meeensfu!  voyages. 

Unlit  on  thr  Trai/r  to  ,Vnr  I'ni/ltnitl. —  The  Plymouth  company  complained  to  King 
Janie*  of  the  e.icroaciiini  nte  and  injuries  of  intcrt'>(>oni  on  their  A ineriv'an  commerce  and 
jtoe.i.— .ions,  and  ,ijip!li*il  tn  him  for  relief.  The  king  issue']  a  proclamation,  commanding 
that  none  should  .’’vspieut  the  coasts  of  New  Kurland  hut  the  adventurers  and  planters,  or 
tralTic  with  the  Indian*,  otherwise  than  hy  the  licence  of  thw  council  of  I’lytuonth.  Chalmers 
i.iv«.  “  This  remarkable  edict,  far  from  prosing  Uneficial  to  the  company,  really  brought  on 
it«  dissolution.'’ 

lfiLM.  liihin/j.  —  Ahnut  fifty  English  »hip*  sailed  in  the  spring  nf  this  scar,  to  ti*h 
on  the  coasts  of  New  Eng!  Hid. 

Iti'JC,.  ,\Vif fonntlhinil  I  'nhi  ri/. —  The  coa*t  of  Newfoundland,  for  ‘esernl  seals 
frepicntesl  hv  ahuit  'J.iO  sail  ot  English  vessels,  estimated  ,\t  l.i.OtX)  tons,  employing 
,',(KKI  |H  r-in«.  and  an  animal  profit  nf  ah  nit  1  .'id, IK*1/,  sterling. 

7.  '/'unit  of  the  ( ‘ohoof  of  l’li/nionth. — The  gov enmr  and  others  hired  the  trade  of 
the  eolniiv  for  *i\  year*  :  and  f>r  this  privilege,  together  with  the  shallop  and  the  /linntat 
hnilt  at  M-minit.  undertook  to  jsay  !S(X>/.  and  all  other  debts  nf  the  planters  ;  to  bring 
over  to  them  A'/  a  v  .  ar  m  Ins-,  *!mcs,  and  «ell  them  f-.r  omr  at  <l«.  a  hu.hel ;  and,  at  th¬ 
em!  of  the  term,  to  return  the  niannpiln  to  the  company. 

|fi'ds.  Dutih  Truth  ir tth  f’ipniouth  — A  Dutch  hark,  from  Manhattan,  arrives!  at 
I’lvmonth,  New  i'.nglaod.  After  this  commencement  of  trade,  the  Dutch  often  sent  go-sl* 
tn  the  same  place,  and  a  (rathe  was  continued  tor  several  years.  The  Plymouth  culoni.is 
rvehangci!  tohaeoi  t. >r  litteiis.  -tut]’”,  and  other  articles. 

Ili:jl  Corn  oou/t  o  l.t'tnl  '/'tinier.  —  In  Massachusetts,  the  court  of  assistants  ordered, 
that  .  m,  should  p,.s  for  pay,, ml  of  all  debts  at  the  usual  rate  for  which  it  wa,  sold, 
unless  money  'were  v\pfc*dv  nanus!. 

llifl.’i  Trtnh  in  Ct.iunietii  ut  -  Several  trading  vessels  .*nih*tl  up  the  Connecticut 
river  in  the  . . f  the  year. 

Iti.Jil.  .  Ii7  to  /.to  niro'ie  the  /'aht  — The  legislature  nf  Massachusetts  passed  ran 
act,  to  free  from  all  duties  and  public  taves.  all  properly  employed  in  catching,  iittintt,  or 
transporting  foil. 

Hill.  Trtulinti  /'ot  nl  Xtirrat/anst  I. —  Itielaarv!  Smith  purchased  ut  the  Sarhroo, 
a  tract  of  lam]  in  ihe  Nariag.iioet  cnuotiv,  bi-t.vnt  from  the  Kng1i«h  *ett)en«e tit  * ;  erect  i  d 
a  house  of  trade,  and  eotertaiied  all  pas, mg  travellers. 

Hit'.’.  Trothrui  /'tot  at  the  Ifthiirarr. — The  mlisfiists  ‘nf  ’New  Haven  sent  agent*. 
wh  >  pureh.ocd  of  th-  native*  several  tracts  of  hand  on  Ixalh  "ides  of  Delaware  hay  and 
river,  ami  thin  erectosl  a  trading  jmst.  Kraft,  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  NetherUnd*. 
without  any  pn  vi  no  notice,  'cut  forth  hi*  soldier*,  who  burned  the  trading  [w>*t,  and 
seized  tie-  go.*!.  ,n  t i IS-  Del  iw.a-e. 

Irar/Hotx  Truth  irith  thr  Ihtlt  h.  —  The  Irovpinis  carrictl  a  considerable  trade  with  tile 
Dutch  .at  Albany.  who  gave  th-  Imspeu-  in  return  tiro-arm*,  ammunition,  Ac 

l»i  hi.  / mpoxt  an  H  int  s,  ,se.  -The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  Icviis]  an  im^*>«t 
on  wine<  and  strong  liipr-rs.  for  the  jiav  of  govenimeut,  the  maintenance  of  fortitica- 
tiou*.  end  ihe  protection  of  the  h  trlmur*. 
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Iron  ll'orhs  at  I.i/nu. — Tin*  general  pour!  of  Mo— nelnisett*  tin*  m  at  granted  hlxrtv 
to  make  iron.  An  iron  work  « tvs h.  oiiii  in  hunt. 

I  irr/iinn  (  nrrriicy. — Tin*  legislature  ol  \  irgmia  prohibits*!  dealing  !•  v  barter,  and 
s-stahlished  the  Spinisli  piece  of  tight,  nt  six  shilling*. —a*  tin*  standard  current--.  for  liu! 

Il>  H>.  Impost  on  Ih  ports  from  ('onnrrtiriil. —  In  a  contract  made  in  Kilt,  !*•- 
tween  (It-orgc  Fenwick  ami  tin*  a^-mr  of  tin*  colony  of  Connecticut;  it  ».i<  stipulated.  that 
a  certain  duty  on  corn.  lu»cuit,  Isi-.xver,  and  cattle,  oxp>rteil  from  tlic  river’ *  mouth,  should 
lx*  paid  to  Fenwi-k  f>r  the  space  of  ten  year*.  This  agreement  wax  contirmed  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year  hy  the  legislature,  which,  nt  the  came  time,  pan  id  an  act,  impv*ing  a  dutv 
nf  twopence  per  bu.hrl  on  all  grain,  sixpence  on  every  hundred  weight  of  hUruit,  and  a 
small  duty  on  all  Iwaicr  -kins  expirlcd  from  the  imnith  of  the  river  during  the  same 

IfvHi-T.  Orir/in  of  thr  Xarii/atinn  Art. —  Hy  an  ordinance  nf  the  lord*  and  common* 
of  Kurland,  all  merchandise,  cosh,  and  necessaries,  for  the  American  plantation., 
wen-  exempted  fmm  duly  for  three  scars,  on  Condition  that  no  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  ot 
the  colonial  ports,  lx-  suffered  to  land  any  gotxU  of  the  growth  of  the  plantations,  and 
corn/  t/irm  to  Jon  ii/n  porti.  rjrrrptiuij  in  Kmjliih  bottoms. 

Ili  IT.  Trtnlr  srith  thr  Hr*/  Jotlirs. —  A  trade  opened  this  year  between  New 
Kngland  and  ILxrltadivs,  and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  profitable  to  the  colonist", 
and  enabling  them  to  make  payments  in  Kngland. 

H>5I.  Xnriijation  Art. — The  parliament  of  Kngland  pa*sed  the  famous  navigation 
act.  It  cnarted,  “That  no  merchandise,  cither  nf  Asia.  Africa,  or  America,  including 
also  the  Kngli<h  plantations  there,  should  lie  imported  into  Kngland,  in  nnv  hut  Kngli-.li 
built  ships,  and  lx-longirig  eitlirr  to  Kngland.  or  Knglish  plantation  subjects,  na'igntcsi  nl*o 
l;y  an  Knglish  commander,  and  three-fourths  of  the  sailors  to  In-  F.nglishtnon.  excepting 
such  merchandise  as  should  lx*  imp-irted  directly  from  the  original  place  of  their  growth 
or  manufacture,  in  Hump-  solely;  and  that  no  fish  should,  thencvfo.rwaul,  Ik*  imported 
into  Kngland  or  Ireland,  nor  exported  thence  to  foreign  jwrts,  nor  even  from  one  of  their 
own  home  puls,  lint  what  should  Im-  caught  hy  their  own  fisheries  only.'’  This  art  was 
evaded  nt  first  hy  New  Kngland,  which  still  traded  in  all  pirts,  and  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  Impirtitig  lheir  goods  into  Kngland  free  of  customs. 

Ifi.’i^.  Mint  in  Miixsnrhiisrtf.r. — A  mint  was  erected  this  year  in  New  Kngland  for 
coining  money.  The  money  coined  was  shillings,  rixp-nces,  ami  thrr t-p-nre*.  The  law 
enacteil,  that  1  Massachusetts’  and  a  tree  hi  the  centre,  lx-  on  one  side,  rod  ‘  New  Kng¬ 
land'  and  the  year  of  imrTx.rtl.  and  the  figure*  XII.,  VI.,  III.,  according  to  the  value  nf 
cacti  piece,  be nti  the  other  ode.  The  several  coins  had  N.  K.  on  run- ride,  and  ihe  numlx-r 
with  the  year  lii.T'J  »n  the  other.  This  date  was  never  altered,  though  more  coin  wa* 
stamjvesi  annually  for  thirty  years. 

Hi.T.T.  ('hnnijr  in  thr  I'in/inm  't'nrrrnri/. — The  Virginia  legislature  changed  the 
Spanish  piece  of  eight  from  «i\  shillings  to  t » v o  shillings  sterling,  as  the  standard  of  its 

Iti'Fh  Xarisjntiou  .let  nlfrrrd  and  con  fir-, rd.  —  The  navigation  art  of  Ki.il, 
continued,  with  additions.  It  enarted,  that  no  sugar,  tobacco.  ginger,  indigo,  cotton, 
fu*tic,  sly ing-vvs*"!*,  ot  tin  growth  of  the  Knghdi  territories  m  America,  Asia,  or  Africa, 
shall  lx-  transpvrted  ihi-use  to  a.'tv  other  country,  than  those  lx-longing  to  the  crown  nf 
Kngland,  mub-r  the  pnahv  of  forfeiture;  and  all  vessel.s  sailing  to  the  plantations  svrrv-  to 
give  i.-'nds  to  hrmg  said  minim  lit  is--*  so  Kngland.  The  nn>*»  submissive  eolouist.s  considered 
the  act  n<  grievous,  am!  contrived  various  mcthosU  to  evade  it. 

Itsfi’2.  Mint  in  Maryland. — The  assembly  of  Maryland  Ix-sought  the  proprietary 
to  make  order  for  setting  up  a  mint,  and  a  law  was  pas-x-d  for  H  .  purp.se.  “  The 
great  hindrance  to  the  colony  in  trade  for  the  want  of  moriev,  is  assigned  a«  the 
reason  for  the  measure.  It  was  enacted,  that  the  money  mined  shall  lx-  of  as  g.-si 
si!' cr  as  Knglish  sterling;  that  every  shilling,  anti  so  in  propvrtion  for  other  pieces,  shall 
weigh  above  ninojK-nce  in  stirh  silver;-  and  that  the  proprietary  shall  accept' of  it  in  pav - 
ment  of  his  rents  and  other  debt*.  This  coin  being  .afterwards  circulated,  tlic  present  law- 
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was  confirmed  among  the  perpetual  laws  of  Maryland,  in  1676.  This  law  and  that  of 
Massachusetts  are  the  only  laws  for  coining  money  which  occur  in  colonial  history 
previous  to  the  American  revolution. 

1663.  Monopoly  of  the  Colonial  Trade. — An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  this 
year  to  monopolise  the  colonial  trade  for  England.  It  prohibited  the  importation,  into 
any  of  the  English  colonies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  any  commodities  of  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  except  they  were  laden  or  shipped  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  or  the  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English  built  shipping,  and 
to  be  carried  directly  to  the  said  colonies,  with  an  exception  of  salt  for  the  fisheries,  wines 
from  Madeira  and  Azores,  and  all  sorts  of  victuals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Under 
this  act,  the  colonists  could  obtain  no  European  goods,  but  through'  the  ports  of  Eng¬ 
land.  A  draw-back  of  the  duties,  however,  was  generally  allowed  on  the  exportation  of 
those  goods  to  the  colonies. 

1665.  Massachusetts  Shipping. — The  number  of  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  colony  was  about  eighty,  from  twenty  to  forty  tons  ;  about  forty,  from  forty  to  100 
tons  ;  and  about  twelve  ships,  above  100  tons. 

1669.  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. — Charles  II.  gave  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  several 
lords,  knights,  and  merchants,  associated  with  him,  a  charter,  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Hudson’s  Bay.”  The 
entire  sum  which  constituted  the  original  funds  of  the  company,  amounted  only  to  10,500/. 

1671.  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. — A  board  of  commissioners  of  trade,  &c., 
was  established  this  year.  The  first  act  of  this  board  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  to  the  governors  of  all  his  majesty’s  plantations  and  territories,  in  the  West 
Indies  and  islands  belonging  them.C  Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  board,  says,  “  What 
we  most  insisted  on,  wfts^to  know  the  condition  of  New  England,  which  appearing  to 
be  very  independents  to  their  regard  to  England  or  his  majesty,  rich  and  strong  as 
they  now  were,  th^  were  great  debates  in  what  style  to  write  them,  for  the  condition  of 
that  colony  was ^^ch,  that  they  were  able  to  contest  with  all  ether  plantations  about  them, 
and  there  was/ fear  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this  nation.” 

1672.  Duties  laid  by  Parliament  on  the  Colonics. — The  parliament,  considering 
the  colonies  as  proper  objects  of  .  taxation,  enacted,  that  if  any  vessel,  which  by  law 
may  trade  in  the  plantations,  shall  take  on  board  any  commodities,  and  a  bond  with 
sufficient  security  shall  not  have  been  given  to  unlade  them  in  England,  there  shall 
be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
fustic,  cotton,  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  the  act.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  had  been  imposed  and  extended  to  every  dominion  of  the  crown,  at  the  restora¬ 
tion,  but  this  was  the  first  act  which  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies,  to  be  regularly 
collected  by  colonial  revenue  officers. 

1676.  Custom  of  Tobacco. — The  whole  custom  of  tobacco  from  Virginia,  collected 
in  England  this  year,  was  135,000/.  Maryland  tobacco  was  probably  included. 

1678.  Mew  York  Exports  and  Imports. — The  annual  exports,  besides  peas,  beef,  pork, 
tobacco,  and  peltry,  were  about  60,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  annual  imports  were  to  the 
value  of  about  50,000 /. 

1681 .  Commerce  and  Customs  of  Portsmouth. — During  the  year  ending  with  April, 
1681,  there  were  entered  as  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  forty-nine  vessels,  from  ten  to 
150  tons’  burden.  The  amount  of  the  provincial  customs,  levied  at  that  port  during  the 
same  year,  on  wines  and  liquors,  and  one  penny  a  pound  of  the  value  on  the  first  £pst_of~ 
goods  imported,  was  61/.  3s.  Id.  This  was  money  of  the  province,  which  was  of  less 
value  than  sterling,  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. 

1682.  Trade  of  Pennsylvania. — A  publication  appeared  this  year,  entitled,  “  The 
Articles  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  in  Pennsylvania,  agreed  upon  by  divers  Merchants 
for  the  better  Improvement  and  Government  of  Trade  in  that  Province.” 

1683.  Carolina. — To  remedy  the  distress  felt,  by  want  of  a  common  measure  of 
commerce,  the  parliament  of  Carolina  ‘  raised  the  value  of  foreign  coins,’  and  suspended  all 
prosecutions  for  foreign  debts.  The  currency  of  Carolina  became,  in  consequence,  much 
depreciated.  The  second  measure,  though  at  first  confirmed  by  the  proprietaries,  was 
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afterwards  dissented  from,  “  because  it  was  contrary  to  the  king’s  honour,  since  it  was  in 
effect  to  stop  the  course  of  justice  ;  because  the- parliament  had  no  power  to  enact  a  law 
so  contrary  to  those  of  England.” 

168G.  New  York. — The  city  incorporated  by  a  charter.  The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  city  of  New  York  had  increased  to  nine  or  ten  three-masted  vessels,  of  about  eighty 
or  ninety  tons ;  200  ketches  or  barks  of  about  forty  tons ;  and  about  twenty  sloops  of 
twenty-five  tons. 

1690.  First  Paper  Money  in  the  Colonies. — The  government  of  Massachusetts 
issued  bills  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for  money. 

1694.  Annapolis  made  a  Port  Town. — The  town  of  Severn,  Ann  county,  in  Mary¬ 
land,  was  made  a  port  town,  and  the  residence  of  a  collector  and  naval  officer,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  Annapolis. 

1695.  Rice  in  Carolina. — The  planting  of  rice  was  introduced  about  this  time  into 
Carolina. 

1696.  Shipping  of  New  York. — The  shipping  of  New  York  at  this  time,  consisted 
of  forty  ships,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations. — King  William  erected  a  new  and  standing  coun¬ 
cil  for  commerce  and  plantations,  styled,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations. 
With  this  board,  the  governors  of  the  American  colonies  were  obliged  to  hold  a  constant 
correspondence;  and  to  this  board,  they  transmitted  the  journals  of  their  councils  and  as¬ 
semblies,  the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers,  &c. 

1699.  Wool  Manufactures  of  America. — Complaints  being  made  in  England,  that 
the  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  of  North  American  plantations  began  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  formerly  supplied  by  Ehgland,  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  no  person  might 
export  in  ships,  or  carry  by  horses,  into  any  other  place  or  colony  out  of  the  king’s  domi¬ 
nions,  any  wool  or  woollen  manufactuies  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  under 
forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes,  and  also  of  500/.  penalty.  This  is  the  first  notice  in  the 
English  statute  laws  of  woollen  manufactures  in  the  colonies. 

1700.  Population  of  Boston. — Boston,  at  this  time,  contained  about  1000  houses 

and  above  7000  souls.  * 

1701.  Duly  imposed  by  Carolina. — The  assembly  of  Carolina,  imposed  a  duty  bf 
three-farthings  a  skin,  exported  by  residents,  but  double  if  sent  out  in  English  vessels. 

Newfoundland  Fishery  employed  this  year  121  vessels,  collectively,  amounting  to 
nearly  8000  tons’  burden. 

1702.  First  Paper  Currency  of  Carolina _ A  bill  was  passed  by  the  provincial  assem¬ 

bly,  for  stamping  bills  of  credit  which  were  to  be  taken  up  in  three  years  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  liquors,  skins,  and  furs.  This  was  the  first  paper  currency  issued  in  Carolina.  For 
five  or  six  years  after  its  emission,  it  passed  in  the  country  at  the  same  value  and  rate 
with  the  sterling  money  of  England. 

1703.  Culture  of  Silk  in  Carolina. — Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  about  this  time  intro¬ 
duced  the  culture  of  silk  into  Carolina,  but  the  planters  considered  rice  their  staple  com¬ 
modity. 

1704.  Rhode  Island  Tonnage  Duly. — The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a 
tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony. 

Regulation  of  Coins. — The  colonies,  experienced  great  inconveniences  from  the 
difference  in  die  value  of  the  same  coin.  Queen  Anne  published  a  proclamation  “  for  set¬ 
tling  and  ascertaining  the  current  rates  of  foreign  coin,  in  her  majesty’s  plantations  in 
America. 

1712.  Bank  Bills  issued. — South  Carolina  established  a  public  bank,  and  issued 
48,000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  called  bank  bills,  to  be  lent  out  at  interest  on  landed  or  personal 
security,  and  to  be  taken  in  gradually  at  the  rate  of  4000’.  a  year.  Ilewatt  says,  “  Soon 
after  the  emission  of  these  bills,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  and  in 
the  first  year  advanced  150,  in  the  second  200  per  cent.” 

1713.  Connecticut. — This  colony  had  scarcely  any  foreign  commerce  at  this  time. 
Its  principal  trade  was  with  Boston,  New  York,  and  tho  West  Indies. 

1714.  The  First  Schooner  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  this  time,  at  Cape  Ann, 
by  Captain  Andrew  Robinson. 
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1715.  Boston  Lighthouse. — The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for 
erecting  a  lighthouse  on  Beacon  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Boston  harbour. 

Pig  and  Bar  Iron  began  about  this  time  to  be  made  in  Virginia. 

1716.  Exports  from  the  Mississippi. — Two  ships  went  to  France,  richly  laden/ from 
the  river  Mississippi ;  and  these  were  the  first  which  carried  over  any  merchandise  from 
the  Louisiana  colony  since  its  settlement. 

Fish  from  Newfoundland.. — From  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  there  were  exported 
this  year,  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  106,952  quintals  of  fish. 

1717.  Neio  Orleans  Founded. — In  expectation  of  great  advantages  from  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  Louisiana,  the  French  this  year  founded  New  Orleans. 

The  Trade  of  Massachusetts  employed  3493  sailors  and  492  ships,  of  25,406  tons. 

1718.  Import  Bill  of  Massachusetts. — An  import  bill  was  passed  by  tbe  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  which  laid  a  duty,  on  West  India  goods  and  wines,  and  on  English 
manufactures,  and  a  duty  of  tonnage  on  English  ships.  The  duty  on  English  goods  was 
one  per  cent.  Before  the  session  in  May,  next  year,  the  governor  received  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  king  to  give  all  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  and 
afterward  received  a  reprimand  from  the  lords  justices,  the  king  being  absent,  for  con¬ 
senting  to  the  duty  on  English  goods,  Ac.  The  court,  on  receiving  official  notice  of  this 
reprimand,  “readily  acknowledged  the  exceptions  taken  to  that  clause  in  the  bill,  were 

.  just  and  reasonable.” 

1719.  Lotteries  Suppressed. — Massachusetts  passed  an  act  for  suppressing  lotteries. 

1720.  Trade  with  the  French  Prohibited. — An  act  was  passed  for  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  Indian  goods  to  the  French. 

Tea  began  to  be  used  in  New  England  about  this  time. 

North-west  Passage  Attempted.  —  The  IIudson-Bay  Company  sent  out  Captains 
Dwight  and  Barlow,  with  a  ship  and  a  sloop,  for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  and 
finding  a  passage  to  China,  by  the  north-west  parts  of  America ;  but  they  were  never  heard 
of  afterwards. 

1722.  Trading-House  Erected  at  Oswego. — Governor  Burnett,  of  New  York,  in 
older  to  command  Lake  Ontario,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  friendship  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  to  frustrate  the  commerce  of  the  French,  erected  a  trading-house  at 
Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas. 

1723.  '  Pennsylvania  Paper  Currency. — This  province  issued  in  March  15,000 1.  It 
made  no  loans  but  on  land  security,  or  plate,  deposited  in  the  loan-office ;  obliged  the  bor¬ 
rower  to  pay  five  per  cent ;  made  its  bills  a  tender  in  all  payments,  on  pain  of  confiscating 
the  debt,  or  forfeiting  the  commodity  ;  imposed  penalties  on  all  persons  who  presumed  to 
make  any  bargain  or  sale  on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  paid  in  gold  or  silver  ;  and 
provided  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  bills,  by  enacting  that  one-eighth  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  as  well  as  the  whole  interest,  should  be  annually  paid.  The  advantage  of  this 
first  issue,  induced  the  government,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  'year,  to  issue  a  further  sum 
of  30,000/.  on  the  same  terms. 

1724.  Trade  of  Carolina. — There  were  thri  year  imported  into  South  Carolina, 
493  slaves ;  also  British  goods  and  manufactures,  to  the  vt’ue  of  between  50,000/.  and 
60,000/.  sterling. 

From  the  different  harbours  of  Newfoundland  there  were  exported  this  year, 
in  fifty -nine  vessels,  1 11,000  quintals  of  fish. 

1727.  Act  Respecting  Salt. — The  parliament  of  England  passed  an  act  for  the 
importing  of  salt  into  Pennsylvania,  by  British  ships,  regulated  by  the  acts  of  navigation, 
for  curing  fish,  in  like  manner  as  was  allowed  to  New  England  and  Newfoundland. 

1728.  Exports  from  Carolina. — The  province  was  divided  this  year  into  two  dis¬ 
tinct  governments,  North  and  South  Carolina.  The  exports  of  rice  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  during  ten  years,  were  26,488  barrels,  about  44,081  tons. 

All  the  acts  of  Governor  Burnett,  for  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  between  Albany  and 
Montreal,  repealed  by  the  king.  , 

1730.  Whale  Fishery,  §c. — The  whale  fishery  on  the  North  American  shores  must, 
about  this  time,  have  been  very  important ;  for  there  arrived  in  England,  from  these  coasts, 
in  the  month  of  July,  9200  tuns  of  train  and  whale  oil,  and  154  tons  of  whalebone.  During 
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the  first  fifteen  days  of  July,  there  arrived  at  London,  from  the  American  sugar  colonies, 
upwards  of  10,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  15,000  gallons  of  rum,  and  half  as  much  more 
was  computed  to  have  been  carried  to  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow. 

Exports  from  the  Colonies. — Iron  and  copper  ore,  bees’-wax,  hemp,  and  raw  silk, 
the  products  of  Virginia,  were  first  exported  from  that  colony  to  Great  Britain ;  50,000 
weight  of  hemp,  raised  in  New  England  and  Carolina,  were  exported  to  England  ;  seventy- 
two  bags  of  wool,  the  product  of  Jamaica,  St.  Christopher’s,  and  other  West  India  islands, 
were  exported  thither,  and  great  quantities  of  peltry,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
“  All  these  articles,”  says  Anderson,  in  his  Annals,  “  excepting  the  last,  were  entirely 
new,  and  mostly  unexpected  productions,  in  those  colonies.” 

1731.  Commercial  State  of  Massachusetts. — The  colony  of  Massachusetts  contained, 
this  year,  120,000  English  inhabitants.  Its  trade  employed  about  600  sail  of  ships  and 
sloops,  of  at  least  38,000  tons,,  one-half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.  Its  fisheries  employed 
from  5000  to  6000  men.  There  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  New  England,  .eight  furnaces 
for  hollow-ware,  and  nineteen  forges. 

1732.  Corn  and  Tobacco  a  Legal  Tender. — The  legislature  of  Maryland,  this 
year,  made  tobacco  a  legal  tender,  at  one  penny  per  pound,  and  Indian  corn  at  twenty- 
pence  per  busheL 

1733.  Exports  from  Carolina. — There  were  exported  this  year  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  36,584  barrels  of  rice,  2802  barrels  of  pitch,  848  barrels  of  turpentine,  sixty  tons  of 
lignum  vitae,  twenty  tons  of  braziletto  wood,  twenty-seven  tons  of  sassafras,  and  eight  chests 
of  skins. 

1735.  The  Population  of  Massachusetts  was,  138,427. 

1736.  Trade  of  the  Colonies. — Maryland  employed  130  sail  of  ships  in  its  trade. 
The  net  product  of  tobacco,  exported  from  that  colony  and  Virginia,  amounted,  in  value,  to 
210,000/.,  and  the  annual  profit  to  the  mother  country,, from  that  trade,  was  estimated  at 
500,000/.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  211,  and  the  clearances 
215.  The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  211,  and  the  clearances  222. 

1 73f).  Scheme  for  Taxing  the  Colonies. — During  the  British  war  with  Spain,  a  scheme 
for  taxing  the  British  colonies  was  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  “  I  will  leave  that,” 
said  the  minister,  “  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage  than  i.  have, 
and  be  less  a  friend  of  commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  me,  during  my 
administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies'  in  the  utmost  lafitude. 
Nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for, 
by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing  commerce,  if  they  gain  500,000/.  I  am 
convinced  that,  in  two  years  afterwards,  full  250,000/.  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  majesty’s 
exchequer,  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this  kingdom.  As  immense  quantities  of  every 
kind  go  thither,  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  produce 
will  be  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  more  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution  and  ours.” 
The  British  parliament,  however,  passed  an  act,  this  year,  for  more  effectually  securing  the 
trade  of  the  British  to  America. 

1741.  Massachusetts. — There  were  now  on  the  stocks  in  this  state  about  forty  top¬ 
sail  vessels,  of  about  7000  tons.  In  Marblehead  there  were  about  160  fishing  schooners, 
of  about  fifty  tons  each. 

1742.  The  Entries  at  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  230,  and  the  clearances  281. 

1743.  The  Shipping  of  New  England,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  at 
least  1000  sail,  exclusive  of  fishing  barks.  Ship-building,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  trade  of  Boston,  declined  about  this  period. 

Indigo.— The  culture  of  indigo  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina,;  by  Miss  Lucas. 
Tlie  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant,  being  considered  of  importance,  some  indigo-seed 
was  soon  after  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  had  been  already  cultivated  with 
'  success  and  profit.  At  first  the  seed  was  planted  as  an  experiment;  and  it  was  so  suc¬ 
cessful,  that  several  planters  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  the  culture  of  indigo. 

1744.  Trade  of  Neio  Orleans. — At  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  several 
vessels  came  from  Florida,  and  Ilavanna,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  to  trade  for  boards, 
lumber,  pitch,  drygoods,  and  live-stock,  to  the  value  of  150,000  dollars. 
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Trade  of  South  Carolina. — At  the  port  of  Charleston,  230  vessels  were  loaded,  this 
year,  and  1500  seamen  were  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  province. 

1745.  Benjamin  Franklin  published  an  account  of  his  new  invented  fireplaces. 

1747.  Tobacco.  On  a  medium  of  three  years,  there  were  exported  to  England, 
from  the  American  colonics,  40,OOG,000  of  pounds'  weight  of  tobacco. 

1748.  Bounty  on  Itidigo. — The  parliament  passed  an  act,  for  allowing  a  bounty  of 
sixpence  per  pound  on  all  indigo  raised  in  the  American  plantations,  and  imported  directly 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  place  of  its  growth. 

Trade  of  Boston ,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport. — This  year,  500  vessels  cleared  out 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  foreign  trade ;  and  430  entered  inwards,  exclusive  of 
coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  The  clearances  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  were 
121,  and  the  entries  seventy-three,  besides  about  200  coasting  sloops  anil  schooners. 
The  clearances  from  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  vrere  118,  and  the  entries  fifty-six. 

1749.  Entries  and  Clearances  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  London,  this 
year,  were  as  follows  : — Boston,  489  entries,  and  504  clearances;  Newport,  thirty-seven 
entries,  and  sixty-two  elearances;  Philadelphia,  303  entrances,  and  291  clearances. 

1750.  The  Entries  at  New  York,  were  232,  and  the  clearances  285.  Eight  vessels 
cleared  from  Georgia,  and  the  exports  with  which  they  were  freighted,  were  valued  at 
2004/.  sterling. 

1751.  Commerce  of  Perth  Amboy. -'■The  entries  at  this  port,  the  capital  of  New 

Jersey,  at  that  time,  were  forty-one,  and  the  clearances  thirty-eight.  There  were  exported 
6424  barrels  of  flour,  168,000  pounds  of  bread,  and  17,941  bushels  of  grain,  besides  other 
commodities. _ 

Flax-seed. — Six  waggons,  loaded  with  this  article,  came  from  the  upland  parts  of 
Maryland  into  Baltimore. 

Ginseng  was  found  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  _  It  grew  in  abundance  in  that 
township,  and  in  the  adjacent  wilderness. 

1753.  Exports  from  North  Carolina,  this  year,  amounted  to  60,000  ban-els  of  tar. 
twelve  barrels  of  pitch,  10,000  barrels  of  turpentine,  and  about  30,000  deerskins,  besides 
lumber  and  other  articles. 

1754.  Exports  from  South  Carolina,  were,  this  year,  104,682  barrels  of  rice,  and 
215  pounds  of  indigo,  which,  together  with  naval  stores,  provisions,  skins,  lumber,  and 
other  products,  amounted  to  the  value  of  240,000/.  sterling.  Cotton  is  also  mentioned 
as  an  article  of  export. 

The  Massachusetts  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

1755.  Population  of  the  Colonies. — Maryland  contained  180,000  inhabitants,  Rhode 

Island,  35,939,  and  New  England,  436,936.  _ 

1764.  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America.  This  was  the  first  act  of  the  British  parliament  that  ever 
was  passed,  in  which  the  object  of  raising  a  revenue  was  directly  expressed.  It  was  in¬ 
tituled  the  sugar  and  molasses  act. 

,  1765.  Sugar  Act. — The  sugar  "act,  passed  in  1764,  restricted  the  intercourse  which 
the  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  with  the  West  Indies,  and  caused  general  discontent. 

The  Stamp  Act. — Parliament  this  year  passed  an  act  for  raising  revenue  by  a  general 
stamp  duty  in  all  the  American  colonies.  About  250  members  in  the  house  of  commons 
voted  for  it,  and  fifty  only  against  it.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  passed  unanimously, 
without  debate,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  It  caused  the  greatest  discontent  in  the 
colonies.  The  stamp  officers  resigned;  vessels  sailed  from  ports  as  before;  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  though”  suspended  a  while,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  at  length  proceeded  to  busi¬ 
ness  without  stamps. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  repealed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167. 

Salem  Marine  Society  instituted  for  the  assistance  of  distressed  mariners  and  their 
families,  promoting  navigation,  preserving  and  communicating  all  discoveries  and  occur¬ 
rences  in  the  voyages  of  its  members,  and  receiving  plans  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of 
the  port  of  Salem.  ' 1 

1767.  Duties. — Parliament  passed  an  act,  imposing  a  duty  to  be  paid  by  the  colonists, 
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on  paper,  glass,  painters’  colours,  and  teas,  imported  into  the  colonies.  Also  an  act, 
establishing  a  custom-house  and  a  board  of  commissioners  in  America. 

1768.  Mon- Importation  Agreement  of  Merchants. — In  August,  the  merchants 
and  traders  of  Boston,  generally,  subscribed  a  paper,  in  which  they  engaged  not  to  import, 
nor  purchase  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandise,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  from 
January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  excepting  a  few  enumerated  articles;  nor  to  import,  nor 
purchase  of  any,  who  shall  import  from  any  other  colony  in  America,  within  that  time, 
any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  commonly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  Con¬ 
necticut,  Salem,  and  New  York  merchants,  entered  into  similar  agreements 

1769.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  after  being  dissolved  by  the  governor,  met  and 
adopted  resolutions  against  importing  British  goods.  This  example  was  followed  in  other 
colonies,  and-the  non-importation  agreement  became  general. 

Colonial  Trade. — The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1769,  employed  1078  ships  and  28,910 
seamen.  The  value  of  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  average  of  the  same 
years,  was  3,370,000/.;  and  of  goods  exported  from  the  colonies  to  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  3,924,606/. 

Grape  Cultivated  — The  vine  successfully  cultivated  at  this  time  in  Virginia. 

1770.  Act  to  Repeal  Duties,  except  on  Tea,  fyc. — The  British  merchants  who  traded  v 
to  America  sustained  immense  losses  by  the  non-importation  of  their  goods  ;  and  presented 
petitions  to  parliament,  stating  their  losses,  and  praying  for  its  intervention.  On  the  5th 
of  March,  Lord  North  proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1767,  which  laid 

a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters’  colours,  but  continuing  that  part  of  the  law  which 
exacted  a  duty  from  tea.  He  said  he  brought  forward  that  bill  to  prevent  the  continuance  - 
of  the  dangerous  combinations  which  the  imposts  had  produced  in  America,  and  the 
losses  and  dissatisfactions  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchants  at  home.  He 
contended  that  the  act  was  just  as  a  claim,  but  unproductive  of  revenue.  “  The  articles 
taxed,”  he  said,  “  being  chiefly  British  manufactures,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged, 
instead  of  being  burdened  with  assessments.  The  duty  on  tea  was  continued,  for  main¬ 
taining  the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation.  An  impost  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
could  never  be  opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  Great 
Britain.  Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable  in  England,  and  amounting  to  nearly 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to  America,  so  that  the  inha- 
_liitantS-of -the_colonies_say.ed-ninepence.-iii  the,  pound.”  He  understood-not  the  principles  — 
and  feelings  of  the  American  colonists.  They  opposed  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  them 
far  more  than  the  tax  itself.  The  members  in  opposition  urged  the  injustice  and  inexpe¬ 
diency  of  taxing  America,  and  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  attempt ;  but  Lord 
North  carried  lus  bill  by  a  large  majority. 

1772.  The  Exports  from  Georgia,  in  217  vessels,  amounted  to  121,677/.  sterling. 

1773.  Duty  on  Tea  resisted. — The  British  government,  determined  to  carry  into 
execution  the  duty  on  tea.  The  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company  contained  about 
17,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  for  which  there  was  no  market.  The  East  India  Company  wero 
authorised  by  law  to  export  their  tea,  free  of  duties,  to  all  places  whatever;  by  which  re¬ 
gulation,  tea  would  sell  cheaper  in  America  tSsan  before  it  had  been  made  a  subject  of 
revenue.  The  new  ministerial  plan  was  considered  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
the  colonists,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  oppose ;  and  it  was  very  generally  declared 
that,  whoever  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  countenance  this  dangerous  invasion  of  then- 
rights,  would  be  considered  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  East  India  Company  freighted 
several  ships  to  the  colonies  with  tea,  and  appointed  agents  for  its  sale.  .  Some  cargoes 
wero  sent  to  New  York  ;  some  to  Philadelphia  ;  some  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina  ;  and  ' 
three  to  Boston.  The  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships  back  to  London. 
The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  unloaded  the  tea  and  placed  it  in  cellars,  prohibited  its  use, 
and1  left  it  to  bo  thoroughly  damaged.  None  of  it  was  ever  used. 

J  'Tea  destroyed  at  Boston. — The  citizens  of  Boston  resolved  to  send  back  the  tea  ships. 
The  captains  of  the  ships  had  consented,  if  permitted,  to  return  with  their  cargoes  to 
England  ;  but  the  consignees  would  not  discharge  them  from  their  charter  parties  ;  the 
custom-house  refused  to  give  them  a  clearance  ;  and  the  governor  would  not  grant  them  a 
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passport  for  clearing  the  fort.  It  was  known  that  the  tea  would  be  gradually  landed 
from  the  ships  lying  so  near  the  town  ;  and  that,  if  landed,  it  would  be  disposed  of.  To 
prevent  this,  a  number  of  armed  men,  disguised  like  Indians,  boarded  the  Bhips  and  threw 
their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the  dock. 

The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston,  this  year,  were  587 ;  the  clearances,  411. 

1774.  Boston  Port  Bill, — Intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea  at  Boston  was  com- 

U  municated  on  the  7th  of  March,  in  a  message  from  the  throne  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 
The  conduct  of  the  colonists  was  represented,  as  not  merely  obstructing  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  but  as  subversive  of  the  British  constitution.  Without  a  hearing  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists,  a  bill  was  passed,  by  which  the  port  of  Boston  was  legally,  precluded 
from  the  privilege  of  landing  and  discharging,  or  of  lading  and  shipping  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandise;  and  every  vessel  within  the  points  of  Alderton  and  Nahant,  was 
required  to  depart  within  sis  hours,  unless  laden  with  food  or  fuel.  This  act,  which 
shut  up  the  harbour  of  Boston,  was  speedily  followed  by  another,  entitled  “  An  Act  for 
the  better  regulating  the  government  of  Massachusetts.”  The  object  of  this  act  was 
to  alter  the  charter  of  the  province,  so  as  essentially  to  abridge  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  In  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  execution  of  these  sets,  riots  would  take  place, 
and  that  trials  for  murders,  committed  in  suppressing  them,  would  be  partially  decided  by 
the  colonists,  it  was  provided  by  law,  that  if  any  person  were  indicted  for  murder,  or  for 
any  capital  offence  committed  in  aiding  magistracy,  the  governor,  might  send  the  person,  so 
indicted,  to  another  colony  or  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  tried.  These  three  acts  were  passed  in 
immediate  succession.  “  By  the  first,’1  said  the  colonists,  “  the  property  of  unoffending 
thousands  is  arbitrarily  taken  away,  for  the  act  of  a  few  individuals ;  by  the  second,  our 
chartered  liberties  are  annihilated ;  and  by  the  third,  our  lives  may  bo  destroyed  with  im¬ 
punity.” 

On  arriving,  copies  of  the  port  bill- were  quickly  multiplied  and  circulated  over 
every  colony,  and  ,  excited  simultaneous  indignation.  At  Philadelphia,  a  subscription 
was  set  on  foot  for  such  poor  inhabitants  of  Boston  as  should  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  operation  of  the  act.  The  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
resolved,  “  that  ihe  1st  day  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  operation  of  the  port  bill 
was  to  commence,  should  be  set  apart  by  the  members  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation, 
and  prayer,  devoutly  to  implore  the  Divine  interposition,  for  averting  the  heavy  calamity 
which  threatened  destruction  to  their  civil  rights  and  the  evils  of  a  civil  war  ;  to  give  them 
one  licart  and  one  mind,  firmly  to  oppose,  l;y  all  just  and  proper  means,  every  injury  to  the 
American  rights.”  On  the  publication  of  this  resolution,  the  royal  governor,  the  Earl  of 
Dunmore,  dissolved  them;  but,  previously  to  their  separation,  eighty-nine  of  the  members 
signed  an  agreement  in  which  they  declared,  “  that  an  attack,  made  on  one  of  our  sister 
colonies,  to  compel  submission  to  arbitrary  taxes,  is  an  attack  made  on  all  British  America, 
and  threatens  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all,  unless  the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  bo  applied.” 
They  also  recommended  to  the  committee  of  correspondence'  to  communicate  with  the 
several  committees  of  the  other  colonies,  on  the  expediency  of  appointing  deputies  to  meet 
annually  in  general  congress,  to  deliberate  on  those  measures  which  the  united  interest  of 
America  might  from  time  to  time  require. 

f  On  the  day  designated  by  the  port  act  business  was  finished  at  Boston  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  noon,  and  the  harbour  shut  up  against  all  vessels.  The  day  was  devoutly  kept  at 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  In  Philadelphia,  it  was 
solemnised  with  every  manifestation  of  public  grief ;  the  inhabitants  shut  up  their  houses, 

■  and,  after  divine  service,  “  a  stillness  reigned  over  the  city,  which  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  a  general  mourning,  or  of  the  most  solemn  Sabath.”  In  most  other  places  it  was  ob¬ 
served  as  a  day  of  mourning. 

^  1775.  Bill  for  restraining  the  Commerce  of  New  England. — Lord  North  moved 

for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  restrain  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and 
the  British  islands  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  to  prohibit  those  provinces' from  carrying  on 
any  fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  other  places  to  be  mentioned  in  the  bill, 
under  certain  conditions,  and  for  a  limited  time.  After  much  opposition  in  both  houses, 
the  bill  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

Bill  for  restraining  the  Trade  of  (he  Middle  and  Sorthern  Colonies. — Boon  after 
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parliament  had  passed  fihe  bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England,  intelligence  was 
received,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  supporting  their 
northern  brethren  in  every  measure  of  opposition,  a  bill  was  in  consequence  brought  in  q 
and  passed  for  imposing  similar  restrictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  "West  Jersey, jPenn- 
sylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  counties  on  the  Delaware.  The 
omission  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  in  this  bill,  was  considered  in 
America  as  calculated  to  promote  disunion  ;  but  the  three  exempted  colonies  scorned  to 
accept  the  favour,  and  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  same  restraints  as  were  im¬ 
posed  on  the  other  colonies.  q 

1777.  Bibles  to  be  imported.— It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  proper 
types  for  printing  the  Bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  America,  and  that  the  paper  could  not 
be  procured  but  with  great  difficulties  and  risk,  Congress  directed  the  committee  of  com¬ 
merce  to  import  20,000  copies  of  the  Bible. 

1781.  Bank  of  North  America  established. — A  national  bank  was  instituted  this 

Cr,  projected  by  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  Congress 
appointed  treasurer.  The  capital  of  400,000  dollars,  he  divided  in  shares  of  400 
dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  directors 
were  to  manage  the  bank,  which  was  denominated  by  Congress,  “  The  President,  Directors, 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.”  To  the  financial  skill  of  Mr.  Morris  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted.  Under  his  able  management  public  credit  rerived  ;  the  army 
was  paid;  and  public  operations  maintained  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

1784.  Trade  of  New  Haven. — The  foreign  trade  of  New  Ilavcn,  which  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  late  war,  revived.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  engaged  0 
in  the  West  India  and  foreign  trade,  amounted  to  thirty-three ;  of  which  number  one  was 
a  ship  of  300  tons,  four  were  square  rigged  vessels,  or  brigs  ;  tho  others,  sloops  of  sixty 
to  1 10  tons. 

First  United  States  Voyage  to  China. — The  Empress  of  China ,  a  ship  of  360  tons,^) 
commanded  by  John  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  in  February  for  Canton,  and 
returned  the  following  year.  This  was  the  first  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China. 

1785.  Treaty  with  Prussia. — A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States. 

1786.  Act  for  a  Mint. — An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  for 
establishing  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 

1788.  Card  Manufactory.—  A.  card  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Boston,  with  a  newly  0 
invented  machine,  essentially  lessening  the  necessity  of  manual  labour. 

Cotton  planted  in  Georgia  at\d  Carolina. — Richard  Leake,  Esq.,  made  an  extensive  c- 
and  very  successful  experiment  for  the  planting  of  cotton  in  Georgia.  Several  planters  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina  followed  the  example  with  success.  The  black  cotton  seed  was 
brought  about  this  time  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas. 

1789.  BarrelVs  Sound. — Barrell’s  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  visited 
by  Captain  Gray  in  the  Washington. 

1791.  Bank  of  the  United  States. — The  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  dollars,  was  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  style  of  “The  President, 
Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.”  The  revenue  of  the  United  p 
States  was  4,771,200  dollars  ;  and  the  expenditure,  3,798,436  dollars. 

Exports  from  New  York. — The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreign  parts  amounted<  0 
2,505,465  dollars. 

Commerce  of  Providence.— The  number  of  sail  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  county  O 
of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129  ;  the  tonnage  was  11,942.* 

First  Export  of  Cotton  from  the  United  Stales. — The  first  bale  of  cotton,  of  !1 
American  growth,  was  exported  this  year  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

Cotton  Spinning. — A  factory  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power  was  put  in  operation  o 
by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode  Island. 

1792.  United  States  Mint. — Congress  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a  mint,  and 
regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 

-  *  In  1704,  there  belonged  to  the  same  county  fifty-four  sail  of  vessels,  of  43:20  tons. 
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Banks. — The  South  Carolina  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bank  of  New 
Hampshire  established.  The  Union  Bank  in  Boston  incorporated. 

Exports  of  Charleston. — The  exports  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  this  year, 
0  were  estimated  at  2,917,979  dollars.  1 

Culture  of  Silk. — The  rearing  of  mulberry-trees  and  silk-worms,  and  the  culture  of 
silk,  so  far  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a  minister  in  Branford  had  a  silk  gown  made  for 
<"  him  this  year  at  his  own  house.  This  was  the  first  clergyman’s  gown  made  in  America.* 

Revenues  of  the  United  States. — The  revenues  of  the  United  States  estimated  at 
3,700,000  dollars.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  paid  duty  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  and  the  30th  of  September,  1792,  including 
the  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  was  upwards  of  800,000  tons. 

1793.  Navigation  of  New  York. — There  entered  the  port  of  New  York  683  vessels 
from  foreign  ports,  and  1381  coasting  vessels. 

Exports  of  the  United  States. — The  exports  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at 
0  upwards  of  2G, 000,000  dollars. 

1795.  Exports. — The  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  upwards  of 
o  47,000,000  dollars.  The  net  value  of  imports  and  tonnage  was  nearly  8,000,000  dollars. 

Charleston  and  Baltimore.— The  first  vessel  from  Carolina  for  the  East  Indies,  sailed 
this  year  from  Charleston.  The  value  of  imports  to  Baltimore  was  upwards  of  5,000,800 
dollars.  There  arrived  at  Baltimore,,  this  year,  109  ships,  162  brigs  and  snows,  and  5464 
:  bay  craft. 

1797.  Exports  and  Post  office. — The  value '  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
o  amounted  to  57,000,000  dollars.  The  mails  of  the  United  States  were  carried  over 

14,385  miles  of  territory  ;  in  which  space  there  were  upwards  of  480  post-offices.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-office,  this  year,  was  46,000  dollars. 

1798.  Protection  of  Commerce. — An  act  was  passed  more  effectually  to  protect  the 
commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  act  was  passed  in  May.  In  June,  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  act  to  authorise  the  defence  of  the  merchant  vessels  of ‘  the  United  States 
against  French  depredations. 

1800.  Bankruptcy. — Congress  enacted  a  law  for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy. 

Census,  Shipping,  and  Post-office. — By  the  second  census,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
;  tants  was  5,305,482.  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  939,000  tons.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-office  was  80,000  dollars. 

Canal. — Santee  canal,  extending  twenty-two  miles  between  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers,  began  to  be  passed  through  by  boats.  It  cost  the  proprietor^  above  600,000 
dollars ;  a  sum  exceeding  seven  times  the  amount  of  what  the  province  sold  for  seventy- 
two  years  before.” 

1800  to  1845.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  American  navigation  and  trade  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
and  following  tables.  (See  also  Commercial  and  Financial  Legislation  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.)  The  United  States,  for  the  first  fifteen  years,  experienced 
some  of  the  evils  of  European  warfare,  and,  in  common  with  England  and  the 
British  possessions,  the  calamity  attendant  upon  a  war,  which  with  more  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  respective  governments,  never  would  have  occurred. 

In  advocating  commercial  freedom  between  nations,  we  have  always  done  so, 
believing  that  the  greater  the  international  trade  and  consequent  interests,  the 
stronger  were  the  bonds  for  a  lasting  peace.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
peace  has  happily  subsisted  between  the  mother  land  and  America. 

*  Stiles,  Lit.  Diary.  The  Rev.  Jason  Atwater,  minister  of  Branford,  showed  the  gown  to  Dr. 
Stiles,  who  writes :  “He  raised  and  manufactured  the  silk  from  his  own  trees  and  worms.”  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1791,  Dr.  Stiles  “saw  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  woven  at  Norwich,  in  a  loom  made 
there— .weighed. four-ounces — white.  Also,  a  handkerchief  made  at  Northford,  two  ounces  and 
a  half;  both  made  of  silk  raised  in  New  Haven  and  Northford.'’ 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  for  Fifty-five  Years,  Payments  into  the 
Treasury,  and  Cost  of  collecting1  Revenue. — For  Details  of  the  several  States,  see 
each  State. 


alue  of  all  Exports 
United  States. 


sasury^a  acco 


Cost  of  Collection 


gijasvol 

.  7 G*, 333*333 


124, 731),  000 
7-M5o',ooo 

7M84‘,0G8 


113*, 7^7*404 


10,750,778  93 
1<M7>M17  01 
1 2*, 930,487  04 


31,053,871  50 
27in48/jr,fl  57 


7821308  09 


'  October,  1789,  to  the  3( 


s  i,yu«J,y  oy  uonars 
1  of  September  111 


We  have  already  given  detached  tables  of  the  principal  articles  exported. — 
See  Produce  of  Mines,  of  the  Forest,  of  the  Sea,  of  Aguiculture,  and 
of  Manufactures. 
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Imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  1st  of  October,  1795,  to  the  30th  of  September, 
1844. 


FRO  M— continued. 


Total  aggregate  Value  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  following  Countries, 


1  Netherlands  Sweden  and  I  Denmark  I 
and  De-  Depeudeu-  ]  and  Depen.  ]  i 
pendencies.  (  cie#.  j  dencies. 
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Total  Exports  to  the  following  Countries,  si 
Governments. 


their  Independence  as  separate 


distinguishing  the  leading  Districts  of  Entry. 


RECAPITULATION'  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Statement  showing  the  Total  Import  and  Export  of  the  United  States  at  the  five 
Periods  as  follows : — 
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Statement  of  Value  of  Cargoes  carried  by  American  and  Foreign  Vessels ;  being 
the  aggregate  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  each  Year ;  and  of  the  Portion  of  such 
aggregate  carried  respectively  by  Vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Foreign  Vessels  ; 
these  compared  with  the  aggregate  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage,  Entering  and 
Clearing  in  each  Year  ;  firstly,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1830,  and  secondly,  from  1831 
to  1840,  both  inclusive  ;  expressed  in  millions  and  tenths. 


YEARS. 

American  Cargoes. 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

|  YEAHS,  |  American  Curgnca.  j 

Foreign  Cargoes. 

J--I82I, ....... 

11.1.1  millions 

jH0.fi  „ 

14.2  millions 

|  Brought  forward 

dollars. 

650.5  millions  j 

rinl  Inn*. 

Carried  forward 

859.S  „  | 

81.2  „ 

I  Total . J 

1409.4  „ 

ltn.r,  „ 

Aggregate  of  American  tonnage,  entering  and  clearing, as  per  table,  No.  HI . . .  17  5  millions  tons. 

Ditto,  Foreign . . .  2.2  „  „ 

14W.4  millions  dollars,  American  cargoes  to  17,5  millions  ton*,  American  tonnage  $  8(1.5  to  1  dollars. 

150.4  millions  dollars,  Foreigu  cargoes  to  2.2  millions  tons,  Foreign  tonnage  ;  60.  to  1  dollars. 


Carried  forward! 


Brought  forward 


Fort  ign  Cargoes. 


Aggregate  of  American  tonnage,  entering  and  clearing,  as  per  table,  No.  I .  afl.o  millions  tens. 

2013  1  millions  dollars,  Foreign  cargoes  to  25  millions  American  tonuage;  80.5  to  I  dollars. 

£78.7  millions  dollars,  Foreign  cargoes  to  11.4  millions  Foreign  tonnage  ;  3.1.4  to  1  dollars. 

re  not  fully  given.  The  ratio  of  cargo  to  tonnage  is  also  calculated  without  reference  to  factions. 


Ratio  of  Tonnage,  American  and  Foreign,  to  Value  of  Cargoes  in  three  different  years, 
selected  out  of  each  term  of  ten  years,  computed  without  accurate  reference  to  frae- 


SECOND  T  E  It  M. 


Y  E  A  il  S. 

AMERICAN. 

I  foreign. 

|  Dollars.  ■  Tons.  t  |  Hatio. 

Dollars.  Tons.  j 

Katie. 

I83J-.. . |  15U.3  millions  of  eargo....  to  l.‘i  millions  |  84  tu  1  |  25  millions  of  curgo. ..  .to  0.55  millions 

1835 . |  220.3  do.  to  2.7  do.  85  to  1  1  42  do.  to  1.30  do.  j 

1840 . !  198.3  do.  10  3.2.  do.  |  02  to  I  1  40.0  do.  to  1.40  do.  | 

s-£l 

Note.— Ttii.  table  exhibit,  a  very  remarkable  increase  of  the,  ratio  of  Foreign  tonnage  to  the  rnlwof  the  rnrgo : 
.bowing  how  much  the  carriage  of  the  bulky  commeditiea  of  export  haa  increased  in  Foreign  vessel..  In  1821,  the 
Foreign  tonnsge  tarried  flO.OUlt.OtIO  dollars’  worth  of  cargo  in  1,000,000  of  tons;  in  IH40,  it  carried  20,000,(100  dollars’ 
worth  of  cargo  in  1,000,000  tons— showing  that  the  Foreign  tonnage  is  rapidly  getting  possession  of  that  branch  of  our 
carrying  trade  which  requires  the  greatost  amount  of  shipping,  and  which  is,  therefore,  the  most  valuable  to 
navigation. 


AMERICA. 


Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  day 
of  October,  1820,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1821. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


VALVE  OF  IMPORTS. 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


American  Foreiet 
Vessels,  Vessels 


7,873,092 

80,097 

3,982,914 

04ff[904 


1,702,011 

285*,830j 


1*032,908 
1 23,02012*40 
'  17,006 

,158,922 

308!»81 

,078,490 

200,673 

iW'gs's 


319,463 

10,007 

3,264,'*’'* 


12,484,771 
1  263,330 

996,928 
.  376,187 
13,162,547 


4,54^,7^01 


,135,544 
.  49,843 
53,040 

332.000 

364.573 


..<38,025,0061  4,530,818.1 


•88121,302, 488)64 ,974,382 


Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1830,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1831. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


\  A  LUIS  OF  EXPO 


280,288 

1,460,384 


IjiflMSO 


88,996 


[l3.So28  1,826,490) 


100,456 
925,127! 
4,027,20 1 1 
349,250 


North  Ca 
South  Ca 

Alabama. 


,  2,004,015 
i  1,069,713 
i\  1,196,407 


3,730,50G 

1,207,517 

1,119,986 

3, 528*, 60*5 
3,957,245 
2,412,862 
12,835,531 

28/493 


3,020,458 

2,002 
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Tea,  Coffee,  and  Sugar,  Imported  into  the  United  States,  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


Coffee  Imported  into  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 
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AMERICA. 


Coffee  Imported  into  tlie  United  States  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive — continued. 


Foreign  Trade  of  eacli  State  and  Territory,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1841,  to  the  30th 
of  September,  1842.  ,, 


In  the  above,  and  the  following  tables,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  each  state  and 
territory,  the  direct  foreign  trade  only  is  included.  Several  of  the  states,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio  for  example,  export  to  foreign  countries  their  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  import  great  quantities  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures,  but 
nearly  all  in  transit  through  other  states. 
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Foreign  Trade  of  each  State  and  Territory,  during  the  nine  Months  ending  on  the 
30th  of  June,  1843. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


New  Hampsliir< 

Vermont . 

Massachusetts  .. 
Rhode  Island... 


Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

North  Carolina.. 


Kentucky.... 
Tennessee.. , 
Michigan  .... 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 


3,005,020 

300$l:! 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


1G,7R9,452 

155,758 

230,841 


Mo’fissj  7loiiV2Is| 

8, i/ii, 

10,774|  10, 

8,145 

70,370*  202,094) 

158, C32|  f 


,  V- 

43,443,234 


0  1 


49,071,875  14,781,024  04,753,790  00,107,819  17,085,004  77,703,7831 


1,020,31(1 


SE 


4,945,817  1  000,880  G, 552,097184, 340, 480 


**17Ko99 

7,700,800 


Foreign  Trade  of  each  State  and  Territory  daring  the  Year  ending  o 
January,  1844. 


:UUUU' 
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AMERICA. 


Values  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Merchandise  imported  into  the  United 
annually,  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


•ARTICLES. 


8,2GH,038 

8)079)205 


g)h4o)928 

G, 718,441 
7,204,588 
10,290,743 
8,327,009 
0,71*2,015 


10, 24b, 907 
0,498,300 
10,998,904 
1G, 677,547 
22,980,212 
14,352,823 

2l)u“8)o86 

9,701,223 

15.511,000 


3,239,539 

2,842,431 

3,011,280 


2,090,7 1 G 
1,588,155 
2,506  381 


2,1)10,231 
1 .536,450 
1,557,961 
653,246 
1,811,747 


6,880,966 

7|489!741 


4,988,633 

4,087,010 

22,320,325 


articles. 


'2)833)728 1 


6,588,585 

4,227,02] 

(1,317,600 

0,0U9,4G4 

10,507,299 

III  "I  li» 

7)040)217 

9,744,103 

8,546,2-22 


,120,785  1  0,764,5541 


3,546,736 

3,622,406 

4,630,342 


5,537,829 

6,806,174 

12^514,504 

'7,202,668 

7,586,360 

9,919,502 

5,580,950 

8,798,037 

6,370,775 

2,522,618 

11,659,901 


625,932 

740,866 

613,486 


634,010 

906,418 


279,095 

306,013 
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Official  Value  of  the  following  Articles  Imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  Years 
1841  to  1844,  inclusive. 

ARTICLES.  I  1841  I  1842  I  1843*  I  1844  I  ARTICLES.  I  1841  I  1842  I  1843*  I  1844 
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AMERICA, 


Importation  of  Manufactured  Goods  into  the  United  States  during  the  Years  1840,  1841, 
1842,  and  1844,  leaving  out  1843,  as  the  returns  were  for  only  nine  months,  and 
cannot  be  correctly  compared  with  the  other  years  : — 


12,008,944 

9*108,278 

1,292,488 

4,492,820 

600,018 

2^380,027 

545,372 
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Of  tlio  aggregate  value  of  the  exports,  69,706,375  dollars  were  shipped  in  American 
vessels,'  and  30,008,804  dollars  in  foreign  vessels.  More  than  one-half  the  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  in  1844,  consisted  of  die  single  article  of  cotton.  Tobacco  comes 
next,  and  then  flour. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  each  foreign  Country,  during 
the  Year  ending  September  30,  1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  June  30,  1843. 


1843  EXPORTS.* 


Domestic 

Fiireign 

Produce. 

dollnrs. 

222*031 

dollars. 

76,920 

74*540 

238,140 

103,742 

10,819 

*  74  f  .7 

1,G0S)32! 

2.898/J48 

392)984 
l,1 06, 064 

2  20fl]r!ni. 
218.251 

237^576 

57,805 

14u)l36 

2,332|3AS 

25*695 

2,6]  7^005 
10,384.578 

«&}* 

28^828 

45,374 

V..0S 

OlO^OG 

42,574 

1  7,099 

I  2, 926^022 

3J  l)32? 
1,538 

021 

1  37|C49 

.  ^8,569 

*321538 

108.091 

460.240 
108,405 

105.240 
907,745 

1*18,933 

^3j)713 

72*009 

^9, 944 

1,51  584 
1(9083 

223.704 

869^83 

179)580 

’ll 

063,565 

267,296 

'  i£ 

18,805 

77,703.783 

«, 552,111)7 

i'U ish  West  Indies 


Belgium 
Hanso  T< 
Eugland. 


British  East  Indies ... 

Australia . . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope... 
British  West  Indies  .. 


French  African  ports . . 


Other  Spauii 
Portugal .. .. 

Fayal  and  th 
Cape  de  Vcr< 
Italy . 


Chili . 

Peru . 

CUina ..  “f"?*.®'.0.1". .V.. 
Asia  generally . 

West  Indies  generally .... 

Northwest  coast  of  Americe 
Other  parte . 

Total . 


619,588 
*  146, 4911 


and  French  fisheries 


fie  and  the  other  C 
a  and  Philippine  i 


176,216 
124,994 
5  918,814 

204,768 

I  9*34,645 
979,639 
•'539,459 


316,026 

149,141 

238,948 

3, 236^338 


3.814,904 

36,681,808 

*  4o)9G8 
466,937 
11,044 
390,979 


221,808 

72,723 


Gj0,813 


147,222 

737,509 

283,307 


23,307 

2,462 

210  1  i 
l,07G,os4 


19,000 
11,529 
1  1 


127.951 
I  Ml  HU 


08,585 

049.088 

3,623,326 


1,603,014 

49,968 

582,898 


G,19o)309 


238, 47G 
13,241 


230,571) 

17l)l)'f,| 
920. — 1 
26,141, 


2,601,502 

269.907 

1,639,676 

1, 4441397 
523.976 

146.380 

2,370 

19,290 


4,385,566 

36^206 


1,070,70s) 

3,291,932 

38,255,15!) 


1)6,840 

108,582 

2,724,422 


142,053 

1,471,937 

583,502 


utbs  ending  June  30,  1843. 
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AMERICA. 


Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from, 
and  Exports  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  to  the  30th  of  June, 
1844.  ' 
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FOKE1GN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES  UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  TARIFFS. 


Amount  of  Goods  Imported  into  the  United  States,  for  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1 807. 
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AMERICA. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  from  1821  to  1842,  and  also 
the  Amount  of  Duties  -which  accrued  annually  upon  such’  Merchandise,  during  the 
said  Period.  Year  ending  September  30th. 


"  The  above  table  embraces  a  period  of  the  complete  operation  of  four  general  tariffs, 
viz.:  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  high  protective  tariff  of  1828,  that  of  1832,  and  the  compromise 
act  of  1833.  From  1821  to  1830  the  banking  movement  in  the  United  States  was  re¬ 
markably  steady.  The  loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  was  the  governing  power, 
varied  in  all  that  time  scarcely  3,000,000  dollars.  The  consequence  was  that  every  increase 
of  the  duties  checked  imports  in  a  marked  degree.  In  1828  the  imports  were  large  previous 
to  the  operation  of  the  tariff.  In  the  two  succeeding  years  they  fell  off  immensely.  In 
1831,  they  began  to  feel  the  impulse  of  the  bank  movement.  From  1830  to  1833,  the 
national  bank  extended  its  loans  from  40,000,000  dollars  to  66,000,000  dollars,  or  sixty- 
five  per  cent  in  two  years.  This  movement  of  the  ‘  regulator’  was  followed  by  that  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  union,  and  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  the  inflation,  with  some 
drawbacks,  continued  to  the  great  explosion  of  1836-7;  from  which  time  the  general 
movement  of  banks  has  been  that  of  curtailment.  From  1821  to  1825,  the  whole  imports 
into  New  York  rose  34,000,000  dollars,  of  which  26,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of 
New  York.  Under  the  tariff  which  came  into  operation  in  that  year,  the  imports  fell  oft 
17,000,000  dollars  in  1827;  of  which  9,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of  New  York. 
Under  the  tariff  of  1828,  a  further  fall  of  9,000,000  dollars  in  1830  took  place;  of  which 
6,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of  New  York.  From  that  year  up  to  1836,  under  the 
bank  expansion,  a  total  increase  in  imports  of  119,000,000  dollars  took  place;  83,000,000 
dollars,  or  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  amount,  was  in  New  York.  Down  to  1841,  under 
decreasing  duties,  but  a  contracting  currency,  a  decrease  of  82,000,000  dollars  took  place; 
68,000,000  dollars,  or  eighty-three  per  cent  of  this  was  in  New  York — an  immense  falling 
off  in  business.  These  facts  show,  concisely,  that  the  two  causes  operate  powerfully  upon 
the  welfare  of  New  York,  more  than  upon  the  rest  of  the  union,  viz. :  a  high  tariff  and  a 
dear  currency.  Under  the  contracting  currency  with  decreasing  duties,  the  trade  of  New 
York  fell  off  from  1839  to  1840,  seventy-seven  per  cent.  She  has  now  to  encounter  a  still 
further  reduction  of  the  currency,  added  to  duties  meant  to  be  protective.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  imports  will  be  carried  back  to  the  grade,  at  least, 
of  1830,  viz. :  70,000,000  dollars,  or  about  36,000,000  dollars  in  New  York;  and  this  at  a 
time'  when  the  connexion  of  Boston  with  the  western  country,  by  railroad,  has  revolu¬ 
tionised  the  trade  in  domestic  goods,  and  has  withdrawn  from  New  York  a  large  com¬ 
mission  business.” — Hunt's  Magazine.  e 
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Summabt  Statement  of  Imports  in  1841. 


DESCRIPTION. 

In  ^American 

In^Foreigu 

TOTAL. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  specific  duties . 

Value  of  merchandise  pacing  ad  valorem  duties  .. ..... 

Value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty . 

23V00/>22 

1  30,525,629 

58,996,226 

dollars.  1 

3,615,782 
4,085,013  | 

7,023,505 

34*610*642 

60,010,731 

Total . . . 

113, 221,-877  1  14,724,300  | 

127.940,177 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into 
the  United  States,  during  the  Year  1842. 


Article*  Imported  for  the  use  of 

the  United  States . 

Articles  specially  imported  for 
philosophical  societies,  &c., 
vi* 

Philosophical  apparatus,  &e.| 

Paintings,  drawing,  etch¬ 
ings,  and  engravings . 

Specimens  of  botany . 


Gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris..., 


—  in  plates  and  sheets.. 


Copper,  in  pigs  and  bara . 

—in  plates, suited  to  tbe  sheath¬ 
ing  or  ahips . 

- old,  At  only  for  remanufac- 

Buhioni  VoVdV.v.v.v. ::::::::  .■.■ " 
- silreV . 

Specie,  gold . . . 


Pimento . 

Casaia . 

Ginger . 

Qulcl2.ilVCT.‘ 


15,092,004 

112,704,035 

10,037,251 


40,000 

22,745 

23,213 


Carried  forward... 
VOL.  III. 


Epaulets 

Linens,  bl 
Articles  n 


— -  above  se 
Hosiery,  glu< 


Worsted  yam . . , 
inufactures  of  cott 
Dyed,  printed,  o 


82,196 

56,365 

39,458 


6,931,177 

685,649 

28,576 

92,977 

10,748 

1,220 

18*255 

80,321 

38,478 


Nankeens,  direct  from  China 
.  Other  manufacture*  of  cotton 
Manufactures  of  silk,  from  India, 

1  China,  &c.:~ 

Piece  goods . 

.  Other  articles.; . , 

[Manufactures  of  silk,  from  other 

Piece  goods . . 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mitts 

Sewing  ailk . . 

Ilk  and  worsted  goods.*.* 


siery,  gloves,  mitts,  a 

indings . 

icr  manufactures  of  flaj 


Sheeting,  brown  and  1 
Carried  forward... 


280,952 

285,281 


216,558 

6,168,544 

Wloi? 


8,060,409 

70,754 


501,621 

516,880 


788  AMERICA. 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  free  of  Duty 
from  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

IMPORrED. 

SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

imported! 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of  the 

Ibs. 

dollars. 

n  Brought  forward . 

Uis. 

d°712^M8 

Articles  specially  imported  for  the 
use  of  philosophical  societies,  col- 

— —  philosophical  apparatus, 

- books,  maps,  aud  charts . 

—  statnary,  busts,  casts.  &c . 

- paintings,  drawings,  etchings, 

and  engravings- . 

Pointings  of  American  artists  resid-1 

ing  abroad . . . j 

Wood  d>e,  in  stick . 1 

— —  unmanufactured,  not  specified; 
Specimens  of  botany,  natural  htn-l 

tory,  and  mineralogy . i 

Models  of  inventions  and  machinery! 

Anatomical  preparations . ! 

Crude  antimony .  j 

Burr  stones,  uowrouglit . j 

Crude  ’brimstone  atnt  sulphur . i 

Bark  of  the  cork  tree . 

.  19,813 

*,017 

428,049 

13,786 

17,008 

lV.305  . 

Animals  for  breed . 

Barilla . . . " 

Oi7pew“e.7?“  ”,.ed..‘n  d>‘.nK— 

- —  old,  fit  only  for  rc-manufacture 

Copper,  m  pigs  and  bars . 

—  inflates,  suited  for  tbe  sheath- 

- —  old,  fit  only  for  rc-manulacture 

Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris . . 

Epaulet  and  wings,  of  gold  or  silver 
Bullion— gold . 

Specie— gold . 

Coffcu". .  do 

All  other  articles . 

1 3.353,524 
158.332,111 

27,534 

1  60,304 

804 
252 
47,004 
2,237 
488,081 

688,610 

79,805 

80,922 

801 

83,150 

208,604 

1,530,154 

4,008,431 

3024  643 

Catricd  forward . j 

»'**»  1  08 . 1 

.... 

24,766,981 

A  Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  paying  Duties  ad  valorem, ' 
from  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844. 
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SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Lace,  thread,  and  inserting! . 

Clothing,  ready  made . . 

- articles  of  wear,  not  specified . 

- embroidered  with  gold  or  silver  ..... 

Carpeting,  not  specified . 

Matting.  Chinese,  of  Sags,  jute,  or  grass  .. 
- mats  and  matting,  not  specified . 


Steel)  ards  and  scalebeai 
Viera . . 


All  other  manufactures  of . 

Saddlery,  common  tinned,  and  japanned . 

- plated,  brass,  and  polished  steel . 

Brass,  manufactures  ot . . 

Copper,  ditto  . . 

Tin,  ditto . 

Pewter,  ditto . . 

Bell  metal,  ditto . 

Ziuc,  ditto . 

Bronze,  ditto . . . 

Glass,  jilate, ^exceeding  22  by  14  inches . 

—  framed . 

- paintings  on  porcelain,  and  coloured. . , 

- manufactures  of.  not  specified  . . 

Hats  and  bonnots,  Leghorn,  chip,  straw,  gras 

W^XcSiinlt-warc”. . 

Wares,  Ohm  a  8nd  porcelain..  > . . 

—  earthen  and  atone . 

—  plated  and  gilt . 

Furs,  undressed,  on  the  akin . 


Slates  of  all  kinds.. 

Copper  bottoms,  ci 


Gchl  and  silver,  manufacture 
Jewellery,  of  gold  or  silver.. 

- imitation  of  gold  or  silt 

Gold  and  silver  laces,  trcssei 

Gold  and  silver  leaf . 

v  Embroidery  m  gold  and  slWi 


i,  tassels,  knots.  &c.  .. 


Teas,  from  places  other  than  their 
Coffee,  from  places  other  thun  its  c 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Merchandise  imported,  paying  specific 
Duties,  during  the  Year  ending  June  30,  1844  ;  the  Amount  of  Duty  which  accrued 
under  the  Act  of  1842;  and  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  to  each  rate,  respectively. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UI 


- •  pepper,  black . 

- ditto,  Cayenne  and  Afncai 

- -  ginger,  ground . . 


rl  barley . 

if  and  pork...... 

ni  and  bacon.. . 


oS:? 

Saltpetre,  partly  re 


Vitriol,  blue,  or  Roman. 


Tobacco  manufacture! 


^continued) 
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Statement  exhibiting  till  Articles  Imported  during  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1844,  the  Duty  on  which  exceeds  35  per  cent,  on  the  Wholesale  Market  Value  of  such 
Articles;  prepared  in  conformity  to  the  27th  Section  of  the  Act  of  the  30tli  of 
August,  1842. 


NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  TIIE  UNITED 
,  »  KINGDOM. 

Tins  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  confined  to  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries, 
including  the  colonial  possessions.  This  is  much  upon  the  same  principle  as 
before  the  independence  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies:  excepting  that  the 
British  crown  subjected  the  colonial  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries  to 
restrictions  that  were  palpably  unwise  and  unjust,  though  strictly  in  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  Navigation  act.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
trade  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world. — (See  Commercial  Legislation  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  hereafter.) 
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The  early  details  of  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonial  posses¬ 
sions  were  by  no  means  attended  to.  Some  accounts  of  entrances  and  clear¬ 
ances,  and  notices  of  the  imports,  were  kept  by  the  customs  department,  and 
from  these  the  following  tables  have  been  compiled. 

The  accounts  of  the  tonnage  employed  are  rmxed  up  with  that  engaged  in  the 
North  American  fisheries,  and  in  the  circuitous  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  It 
comprised  a  great  share  of  the  whole  British  navigation  beyond  the  seas. 

From  the  date  of  first  passing  the  navigation  law  in  1660,  in  which  act  the 
exclusive  restrictions  to  he  observed  in  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  plantations 
in  America  is  declared,  we  have  but  scanty  information  respecting  the  commerce 
of  the  North  American  colonies  until  1670,  when  we  find  they  supplied  the  sugar 
plantations  with  cattle,  hogs,  flour,  timber,  slaves,  and  other  lumber;  and  that 
“  in  time  of  dearth,”  the  plantations  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  supplied  even  Britain  and  Ireland  with  corn. 

In  1703,  a  law  was  passed  to  encourage  the  growth  and  importation  of  naval 
stores  from  the  North  American  colonies — and  an  active  'trade  appears  to  have 
been  carried  on  between  England  and  these  plantations,  and  between  the  latter 
and  the  West  Indies.  A  very  profitable  trade  from  the  North  American  planta¬ 
tions  was  carried  on  with  the  foreign  West  Indies,  which  Svas  most  unwisely 
attempted  to  be  stopped,  by  British  West  Indian  interests  obtaining  a  British 
act  of  parliament,  framed  in  1733,  imposing  nearly  prohibitive  restrictions  on 
that  trade,  although  the  proceeds  and  profits  of  which  were  nearly  all  remitted  to 
England  in  payment  for  manufactures.  The  value  of  exports  from  Great  Britain  to 
North  America,  on  an  average  of  the  three  first  years  of  King  William’s  reign, 
is  stated  by  Chalmers,  at  395,619/.  The  imports  at  339,138/.;  the  population 
in  1715,  that  is  130  years  ago,  at  375,750  whites  ;  58,850  negroes.  Total  434,600. 

That  trade  was  paralysed  for  some  time,  but  not  suppressed.  It  was  beyond 
the  power  of  mere  acts  of  parliament  to  annihilate  so  profitable  a  commerce :  espe¬ 
cially  that  carried  on  by  British  merchants,  from  England,  through  the  North 
American  colonies,  to  the  French  and  other  foreign  West  Indies,  until  1665, 
when  Mr.  Grenville,  a  man  of  great  integrity,  but  of  contracted  mind,  and  a  most 
blundering  commercial  legislator,  converted  the  gallant  commanders  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  of  war,  on  the  American  and  West  India,  as  well  as  on  the  British 
coasts,  into  sworn  revenue  officers  for  the  enforcement  of  restrictive  navigation. 

-  The  profitable  trade  from  the  North  American  plantations  in  supplying  the 
French,  Spanish,  and  Danish  West  Indies,  with  British  manufactures  and  colo¬ 
nial  provisions  and  stores,  was  consequently,  during  the  following  year,  almost 
annihilated  by  the  wicked  interference  'of  Mr.  Grenville.  Grievous,  indeed, 
was  the  consequent  infliction  upon  British  trade  and  navigation — and  unfortunate 
the  effects  finally  caused  by  the  just,  but  unredressed,  complaints  of  the  North. 
American  colonists.*  Their  grievances  were  only  attended  to  by  an  attempt  to 
*  Macgrcgor’s  British  America. 
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increase  tlieir  burdens — by  extending  to  them  the  Stamp  act — which  they  effec¬ 
tually  resisted  under  the  ti  le  of  “  The  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America.” 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  he  New  England  colonists  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  printed  in  the  year  1715,  concerning  the  trade,  it  is  asserted,  “That 
one  fleet  only  from  New  Ei -gland  brought  home  6000  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine  to  London.  Ships  of  late  we  build  very  well,  both  for  beauty  aud 
strength.  Even  so  early  as  this  time,  we  find  our  sugar  colonies  complaining 
of  New  England’s  great  trade  to  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  which  they  now 
supply  with  vast  numbers  of  small  horses,  and  with  provisions,  fish,  &c.,  and  in 
return  took  their  molasses,  which  they  made  into  rum.” 

In  the  year  1740,  it  appears  from  the  information  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  persons  concerned  in  the  two  British  colonies  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that 
about  200  British  ships  were  annually  and  constantly  employed  in  that  trade,  viz., 
“  about  eighty  or  ninety  sail  to  Virginia,  and  about  110  to  120  to  Maryland ;  that 
the  ships  trading  thither  from  the  outports  of  Great  Britain  were  generally  of  a 
lesser  burden  than  were  those  from  the  port  of  London :  and  that  of  about  30,000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  annually  imported  from  those  two  colonies  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  18,000  were  brought  home  in  the  London  ships.  Also' that  this  computa¬ 
tion  was  exclusive  of  the  vessels  employed  by'  those  two  colonies  in  their  trade 
with  the  other  British  continental  and-island  colonies  of  America.” 


From  the  Year  1744  to  1748,  inclusive,  I  From  the  Year  1754  to  1758,  inclusive, 
Exported—  Exported — 


V  K  A  It  s. 

ern  Colonies 
from  Britain. , 

To  the  Wort 
India  Island, 
from  Britain. 

*  YEARS. 

To  the  North, 
ern  Colonies  1 
from  Britain. 

To  the  West 
India  Islands 
from  Britain. 

m-.., 

)V4gI. . . . . 

1748.* 1 . ! . 

Tutal . 

£ 

040,000 

334,000 

720,000  , 

830,000 

£ 

790,000 
503,000  ; 

47*2,000 

.  734,000 

r-4 

Total . 

Difference  In  favour  < 
colonies . . 

£  1 
1,240,000  i 
1,177,000  | 

1,428,000 
1,727,000  j 
1,832,000  | 

6R5.000 

094,000 

3,484,000 

'3,301,00“  | 

7,410,000 

3,705,000 

Difference  in  favour  o 

123,000 

jf  our  northern 

3,045,000 

In  1761)  1762,  exclusive  of  pitch,  pine,  staves,  shingles,  and  various  kinds  of 
wood,  there  were  many  other  articles  exported  from  South  Carolina:  among 
which  249,000 lbs.  of  indigo;  62,288  barrels  of  rice;  23,194  bushels  of  corn; 
3980  bushels  of  peas;  3881  bushels  of  oats;  2275  barrels  of  pork;  1648 lbs. 
of  bacon ;  five  barrels  of  ham ;  eighty  kegs  of  butter ;  thirty-two  casks  of  tallow ; 
343  hogsheads,  215  bales  of  deer-skins,  and  1043  deer-skins  loose;  1199  barrels 
of  tar;  751  barrels  of  turpentine;  nineteen  barrels  of  rosin;  sixteen  casks  of 
bees’-wax;  2693  tanned  hides;  fourteen  boxes  of  myrtle-wax  candles ;  besides 
hoop  s,  handspikes,  furs,  pink  root,  reeds,  &c. 
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Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  each  Year,  from  1805  to  1811,  and  from 
1814  to  1836. 


Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Old  American  Colonies,  from  1697  to  1783, 
inclusive,  showing  the  official  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports. 
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Official  Value  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  each  Year  from  the  Acknowledgment  of  their  Independence  to  1845,  inclusive.* 


YEARS.  |  Imports. 


Exports.  YEARS.  |  Imports.  Export* 


6,054, *238 
5.5AM70. 

g’S8.V)08 

7,517,530 

5,239,400 

5,272,811 


3,992,050 
5,187, GI3  . 
7,813,317  I 
1,431,829  1 

d  by  fire.  H 
7,303  1; 
11,030,501  li 
7, *01,062  H 


7,097,247 

5,820,581 

0,103,142 

8,055,062 

8,070,342 

8,296,488 

8,816,088 

10,27G,028 

IO'937^407 


8*230,677 
12,506,173 
7,318,408 
11,007,785 
0,760,856 
15,313,859 
15,116,300 
5,693,074 
10,323,103 
11,085,440 
7,585,000 
10,408.071 
5,007,372 
7,572, 501 


Statement  exliibiting  the  Amount  of  all  British,  Foreign,  and  American  Tonnage  which 
entered  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  from  1789  to  1844. 
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Statement  made  to  Congress,  by  the  American  Government,  of  the  Trade  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom. _ . _ _____ 


V  1  G  A  T  I  O  N. 


C  O  M  M  E  R  C  K. 


Tonnage  Employed 


2,877,124 

3,017,052 

3,832,684 


C  OMMERC  K~conti> 


YEARS 
ending  30th  Sept. 


1822 . . 


15,058,092 


Vowel*.' 


3i;^8(i0 

2,370,633 


21,991,875 

26,392,306 

23,060,669 

261329, 352 
32,989,619 
30,814,695 
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ARTICLES. 


Apparel,  slops,  and.hal)ordnshery..T: 
Brass  and  copper  manufactures....* 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders . t 

Cotton  manufactures . yi 

—  Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  wares.,  vi 

—  Twist  and  yarn . . . 


wrought . 

Bend  and  shot . 

Leather,  wrought  and  unwrought... 


Woollen  and  worsted  yarn . ri< 

„  Manufactures . piece 

Small  wares . vnlu 

Total  declared  value  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex* 


C9S.7M 

20.725 

48,008 

iw 

1UI0 


255.150 

998469 

248,707 

7,718 

085,375 

7l!oio 


*75^143 


33.331 

31,508,744 


A  Statement  of  tlio  Tonnage  of  British  Vessels  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared 
Outwards  at.  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  in  1821  and  1831. 


Swedish  West  Indies.,. 
Danish  West  Indies... . 

Dutch  West  Indies . 

Ktiglamt . 


British  North  American  cSioni 

Newfoundland  l  isheries . 

Hanse  Towns  and  Germany . 

French  hast  Indies..... . 


Honduras. Campeachy,  & 
Huropu  generally . . 


•15,080  i  215,887 


Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  f 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America. 


Cotton 

[Manufactures, 

including 


107,473 


240,220 

405,512 

212,032 

313,740 


832,012 

1,040,560 

1,505,470 


1,208,823 

076,247 

403,645 

715,540 

038,302 
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Wares.  Tin 
UnwrougM,  ' 
and  Tin  l'lalcs. 

Ma“nrc„  ' 

i 

£  .  1 

1  OS  840 

J  03^901  | 

139*808 

2,289,883 

2^0*57^230 

1,002^938 

I, 887,177 
2,178,045 

J,  077, 828 
1,510,920 

892,335 

2;4CV48 

.  G99.772 

030, 45G 

1,025.839 
G03.G80  • 
773.201 
953,809 
570,908 

453,638 

G92,4G8 

I2*42r>'fi05 

4,005,223 


3,528,807 

5,013,504 

7,038,079 


2,047.001 

aioTo.soi 


Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  same  Articles  Entered  for  Home  Consumption. 


J1EEF,  SALTED. 


Imported.  Home  Con- 


CHEESE. 


TEARS. 

COHN;  via.: 

11  A  M  S. 

■ 

HIDES,  UNTANNKD 
^Including  Calf  and 
Kip;. 

W„ 

<*T. 

— 

rt-oua. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Imported. 

Entered  fur 
Home  Con- 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con¬ 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 

PWd. 

1833 . 

35.G59 

577 

to 

!i° 

25,700 

21,5*15 

. 

«;809 

222 

32 

33 

^il'270 

'^8*478 

1830 . 

212 

52 

19 

18,3^ 

On'nn'l 

1838 . . 

"sis 

2,018 

19,551 

87,000 

» 

1*39 

J  ainaV 

MM . 

*  73,755 

38320 

984^67 

87MG8 

05 

34 

5,872 

5,822 

1841,,..,. 

10,553 

27.087 

359,745 

311,490  i 

1133 

•95 

1,099 

L705 

J|^3 . 

Ic:!!! 

10,050 

39L317 

10, 521 

.... 

IL578 

10.739 

1844...... 

2,421 

2'421 

29,122 

.... 

.... 

20*781 

27J50 

805 
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UNI)  FURS 


-  1 

MARTEN. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 

Entered  for 
Imported.  HnmeCou- 
1  sumption. 

.  number. 

47,943 

59,704 

40,263 

47^504 

44,839 

39,970 

71,335 

31,385 

,  49^560 

n,083* 

6)915  ’ 
3,663 
3,293 
1,337 

1,366 

2jo48 

40,777  ’ 
32,604 

25)934 

20)455 

20)l07 

40,998 

10,808 

25,144 

18,992 

24,834 

31,051 

26,473 

24,627 

12,805 

22,387 

32,698 

30,045 

2l)l89 

MUSQUASH. 


reported." ‘Home  Con- 


64,904 

62,211 

86,679 

109,257 

73,197 

94,773 

151,390 


34,094 

26,303 

23,286 

52,218 

79,315 


13,380 

128,252 

23,232 

192,125 


138,398 

191,944 

300,970 


59,046 
"  56,006 
385,549 


AMERICA. 


VAX,  BEE  S’. 


[  wool,  COTTON.  | 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home 

Consumption. 

2G*j!%D3!075  ’ 
289,615, 692 

Sll’5i)7]7i»8 
'■  35«i 240,964 

574, 020,510 
517,218,022 

23f(%4t159 

261,233,690 

269,  653,949 
287.346,721 
•109,027,306 
389,579,134 
280,423,450 
*  452,990,122 
353,353,509 

509,475,209 

454,967,749 

WOOL,  S  H  E  E  J* 


2H7.I73 

MMKI 

2110,713 


An  Account  of  the  Number  of  British  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  entered  from  the  United 
States  in  the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  each  Year  during  the  -Fourteen  Years, 
ending  the  5th  day  of  January,  1845  ;  also,  a  similar  Return  of  tho  Number  cleared 
Outwards  for  the  United  States. 
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Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1843,  exclusively  of  Vessels  in  ballast. _ 


NATIONS. 

ENTERED 

INWARDS. 

CLEARED 

OUTWARDS. 

ENTERED 

INWARDS. 

CLEARED 
|  OUTWARDS. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ship.. 

Tods.  I 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

United  Kingdom  and  its 

Russian..!1. . 

Sweden . . . . 

Norway . . 

Denmark . . 

Prussia^.; . 

Other  Oferman  States.... 

Holland)....: . 

Belgium^ . 

Carried  forward.... 

13,823 
220 
207 1 
679  i 

7M 

863 

250 

No. 

2,680,838 

85,249 

32,232, 

107.429; 

54,066 

138,431 

74,338 

40,509 

35,819 

No. 

198 

1,092 

605 

967 

512 

No. 

Brought  forward....... 

38,269  Spain . 

No. 

17,996 

801 

79 

& 

574 

N«. 

3,228,011 

39,256 

11,331 

3,544 

r,7» 

1,301 

I  No. 
19,317 

’  66 

159 

:  No. 
3,222,304 
93,533 
9,089 
!  3,217 

1  38,016 

944 

323,329 

1,492 

27,05-1  Portugal . 

30,929  Italian  State. . 

87,457  Other  Buropeao  States.. 
108,917  United  States  of  Ame- 

49, 735,Otber  States  in  America, 
53,118  Africa,  or  Asia . 

^990 

3,228,911 

19,317 

3,222,304)  Total . 

19175' 

3,655,600 

21,403, 

3WJ64 

Average  Annual  Number  of  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  which  entered  and  cleared  the 
Ports  of  the  United .  Kingdom,  from  and  to  the  East  India  Company’s  Territories  and 
Ceylon,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  North  America,  in  the  six  Years  from  1831 
to  1836,  inclusive,  and  from  1837  to  1842,  inclusive. 


1 

COUNTRIES. 

- 

|  INWARDS. 

|  OUTWARDS. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships.  | 

1831-36 

East  India  Company's  Territories  And 

number. 

number.  I 

rtnmhiar. 

88.920 

1837-42  . 

ttriliah  Wmt  fn.lipa  . . . 

860  | 

241046 

873 

Jim  111 

British  North  America . 

761  j 

•20IJ78  1 

868 

233,663 

14)39  1 

506,195 

1837-42  . 

2,890  | 

699,608  1 

Tiie  following  Table  of  the  Annual  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  exhibits  the  Proportion 
sent  in  each  Year,  at  different  Periods,  to  the  United  States. _ 


ARTICLES. 


to  United  Mate*., 
to 'United  States... 


to  United  States... 


to  Uuitcd  States... 
to  United  States... 


837.744 

03<>.60l| 

2.27 1.3 1 : 
1.318.41! 


431,545 

2,727!089 

004.822 


2,000,250 

480,300 

255.818 

2, 127^45 
584,597 
iJUrs 

193.02/ 
371,846 
1  iJ  <Hi>4 
4  0 


0,858,1 9; 
7,701  , 
771,173 


45,270 


3?0*32?>| 

1,523,744 


1,810,742 
;  linin' 
29,633 
12,887,220 


304,854 

321,007 

13,287 

*430^310 


2,590,833 

372,490 

9,1"^ 

2,615,5 

«70,f 

713,4 

172008 

213J46 

01,828 

427,004 

742*888 
6,789  043 


437,374 

I,73G,2£?5 


18,811,438 

1,052.908 

6,988,184 


304./08 

3,010,479 

938,392 

776,255 

269,650 


2,42.\(J05j  4,695,225] 


5,283,020|  7,008,642 [  3,528,807  £.013,.' 
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The  following  table  Exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  quantity  of  cottons, 
linens,  woollens,  worsteds,  and  blankets,  exported  from  Liverpool  to  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore,  in  the  first  nine  (or  principal  exporting) 
months  of  the  last  eight  years ;  that  is,  from  1B36  to  1843  inclusive. 


Extorts  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States — January  1,  to  September  30. 


Value  of  foreign  imports  into  the  port  of  New  York  during  the  year  1844, 
viz.:  free  merchandise,  9,716,588  dollars;  specie  and  bullion  free,  1,111,364 
dollars;  dutiable  merchandises,  64,921,263  dollars; — duty  paid  on  the  latter, 
21,457,830  dollars. — Total  value  of  imports,  75,748,720  dollars. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITISH  POSSES¬ 
SIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA  AND  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  colonies  now  forming  the  Atlantic 
States  of  America,  and  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  was  of  great  value 
before  the  declaration  of  independence. 

On  the  termination  of  peace  this  trade  might  have  increased  to  the  reciprocal 
advantage  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  British  colonies,  if  the  wise  policy 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  1783,  had  not  been  thwarted  by  Lord  Sheffield 
and  others,  and  if  the  most  illiberal  orders  in  council  had  not  been,  instead,  pro- 
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mulgated;  and  which  nearly  paralysed  this  trade  until  somewhat  more  liberal 
measures  were  brought  forward  in  1830,  and  legalised  in  1831.  In  respect  to 
the  American  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  ports  of  the  latter  were  open  to 
United  States  vessels  on  the  payment  of  differential  duties,  from  1795  to  1807- 

Incalculably  great  would  have  been  the  navigation  and  trade,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  bonds  of  material  and  peaceful  interests,  if  the  maritime  and  trading 
intercourse  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  whole  of  Anglo-Am erica, 
including  the  United  States,  British  North  America,  and  the  British  West  Indies, 
had  been  established  upon  the  free  basis  of  a  general  coasting  trade. 

From  1795  to  1801,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  imports  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  were  as  follow : — 


YEARS. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

VEAltS. 

Exports.  | 

Imports. 

4[28.V)40 

0)420)091 

6,301,534  i 

3,045,045  j 

2,925,739  j 

IK"  ' 

9^699,722 

6,083,372 

IS:::::::::::::::::-: 

During  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was — 


The  Average  Annual  Trade  of  the  United  States,  for  Three  Years,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  as  follows : — 

I. —  With  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe  (  Gibraltar  excepted). 

The  annual  exports  were  estimated  at  about"  15,690,000  dollars,  viz.: — 

Domestic  produce.  dollars.  dollars. 

Cotton  . 5.640,000 

Tobacco  .  0  <>20,000 

Provisions .  2.160,090 

.  Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot  ashes .  1,510,000 

All  other  articles  of  domestic  produce .  900,000 

-  13,430,000 

Foreign  merchandise  .  2,260,000 


15,690,000 

The  annual  imports,  at  27,400,000  dollars,  viz.:— 

In  merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value,  embracing,  with  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  all  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  metal,  glass,  and  paper 

manufactures .  26,060,000 

All  the  articles  paying  specific  duties,  and  consisting  principally  of  salt,  steel, 
lead,  nails,  and  porter . . .  1,340,000 


II. —  With  the  British  East  Indies. 


27,400,000 


Annual  exports,  viz.: —  dollars. 

Domestic  produce  .' . . .  47,000 

Foreign  do .  83,000 


130,000 
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Imports,  3,530,000  dollars,  viz.:—  dollars. 

In  merchandise,  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consisting,  principally,  of 

white  cottons .  2,950,000 

In  all  other  articles,  consisting,  principally,  of  sugar,  pepper,  and  cotton .  580,000 

3,530,000 

III. —  With  the  Northern  British  Colonies  in  America. 

The  annual  exports,  amount  to  1,000,000  dollars,  and  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz..- 
Domestic  produce.  dollars.  dollars. 

Provisions  and  live  stock .  530,000 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  pot  ashes .  90,000 

Skins  and  furs . . .  160,000 

All  other  articles . .  60,000 

-  840,000 

Foreign  merchandise . 7: .  160,000 


1,000,000 

The  annual  imports  amount  to  540,000  dollars,  viz.: — 

In  goods  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  and  consisting  principally  of  merchandize 

for  the  Indian  trade,  and  of  fish  .  480,000 

All  articles  paying  specific  duties . . .  60,000 


540,000* 

IV.—  With  the  British  West,  Indies.  ■ 

The  exports  consisted  of  the  following  articles,  viz.: — 

Provisions  and  live  stock . . .  4,720,000 

Lumber . 7. . . .  990,000 

All  other  articles . 340,000 

6,050,000 

And  the  imports  as  follows,  viz.: — 

Spirits . 2,460,000 

Suear  and  coffee . 1,480,000 

AIT  other  articles .  650,000 

4,590,000 

Importations  from  all  Parts  of  the  World. 


Of  which  the  value  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain - 

amounts  to .  35,970,000 

And  that  imported  from  all  other  countries,  as  follows,  viz. : — 

f  rom  the  northern  powers,  Prussia  and  Germany .  7,094,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy .  25,475,000 

From  the  dominions  of  Portugal . . .  1,083,000 

From  China,  and  other  native  powers  of  Asia .  4,856,000 

From  all  other  countries,  including  some  articles  not  particularly 

discriminated .  838,000 

— - -  39,346,000 


75,316,000 

The  value  of  the  several  species  of  merchandise  thus  imported  was  arranged  as  follows,  viz. : — 
1st.  Articles  (principally  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain),  viz.: — 

Merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value .  39,489,000 

Salt,  nails,  lead,  steel,  beer,  cheese,  shoes,  and  boots . .  1,917,000 

Bum  . . ; .  3,881,000 


45,287,000 

Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...  33,461,000 
And  from  all  other  countries  . . .  11,826,000 


45,287,000 

*  Not  including  Plaster  of  Paris. 
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2nd.  Articles  principally  imported  from  other  countries,  viz. : —  dollars. 

Coffee . . . . . .*  8,373,000 

Sugar .  7,794,000 

Molasses .  1,930,000 

Cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  and  pimento .  2,257,000 

Hem?,  soap,  candles,  and  all  other  articles  (wines,  teas,  gin,  and  brandy  ex¬ 
cepted) . 1,000,000 


21,954,000 

Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...  2,470,000 
And  from  all  other  countries . .  19,478,000 


21,954,000 

3rd.  Articles  only  incidentally  imported  from  Great  Britain,  viz. : — 


Brandy  and  Geneva .  2,753,000 

Wines  ..  ..  2,902,000 

Teas .  2,300,000 


8,075,009 

Of  which  were  the  produce  of  British  dominions .  33,000 


Of  all  other  countries. 


8,042,000 


•According  to  Mr.  Pitkin — 

'  “  In  the  years  1805,  1800,  and  1807,  the  value  of  the  intercourse  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
three  preceding  years.  The  value  of  the  exports,  while  the  ports  of  these  islands  were  open  to 
American  vessels,  generally  exceeded  that  of  the  imports ;  and  as  the  value  of  the  former  was  then 
estimated  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  of  the  latter  at  the  place  of  importation,  the  real  differ¬ 
ence  greatly  exceeded  that  shown  by  the  custom-house  books. 

“  Most  of  the  exports  consisted  of  bulky  articles,  and  the  amount  of  freight  and  insurance,  on 
some  of  them,  particularly  lumber  and  live-stock,  was  about  equal  to  the  first  cost ;  and  the  amount 
of  freight  and  charges  of  the  imports,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  value,  at  the  place  of 
importation.  As  American  vessels  were  at  that  time  principally  employed  in  this  trade,  the  pro¬ 
fits  arising  from  these  sources  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  American  merchant  and  ship-owner. 
Prior  to  1808,  a  great  proportion  of  American  lumber  went  to  these  islands.  The  average  quan¬ 
tity  of  boards  and  plank,  in  the  years  of  1805,  1800,  and  1807,  was  about  40,000,000.  In  1802, 
1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit,  was  about  2,000,000  dollars — of  lumber, 
about  1,000,000  dollars — of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  about  800,000  dollars— and  of  Indian  corn, 
rye,  and  Indian  meal,  about  000,000  dollars.  The  quantity  of  rum  received  in  return  during  the 
same  period,  was  about  4,000,000  gallons  annually,  valued  at  about  2,500,000  dollars.” — I'itkin. 
Official  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  North 
American  and  West  Indian  Possessions,  and  all  parts  of  the  World,  for  1830  and  1840. 


IMP 


RTS. 


EXP  0  RTS. 


COUNTRIES. 


!  All  parts  of  ilic  war 


“During  the  period  that  the  British  West  Indian  ports  were  closed  against  American  vessels, 
an  active  and  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  by  the  latter,  through  neutral  ports,  with  the  former. 

“  The  aggregate  trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  increased,  in  the  ten  years  from  1830, 
from  4,430,076  dollars  to  8,001,017  dollars,  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  tonnage  in  that  trade 
increased  as  follows  : — 


Tonnage  engaged  in  the  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  American 
Colonies,  showing  the  Increase  from  1820. 


ENTERED. 


CLKARI!  I) 
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Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  North  American 
_  Colonies,  distinguishing  the  Tonnage.  ' 


“  Tlic  increase  of  387,945  foreign  tons  entered  tiie  United  States,  from  1830  to  1841,  was 
merely  nominal,  the  increased  value  of  business  in  those  tons  being  but  131,729  dollars.  This 
nominal  increase  in  ilritish  colonial  tonnage  forms  sixty  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  increase  of 
foreign  tonnage  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  deducted  therefrom,  gives  an  actual  increase  of 
foreign  trading  tonnage  of  220,299  ton«,  against  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  664,682  in 
American  tonnage.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  business  between  the  United  States,  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  American  colonies,  increased,  from  1821  to  1830,  1,936,181  dollars,  and 
in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  3,363,31 1  dollars.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  proclamation  issued  by 
General  Jackson,  by  removing  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  increased  the  commerce 
1,600,000  dollars  per  annum,  sixty-five  per  cent  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  American  vessels.  This 
does  not  appear  to  he  an  evil  so  great  in  its  influence  upon  the  whole  country  as  to  warrant  the 
return  to  the  prohibitory  system  previously  in  operation.” — Hunt's  Mercantile  Miscellanies. 

A.  contraband  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies. 


especially  with  the  North  American  colonies,  is  known  to  be  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  employed  in  the  'frade  with  the  British 
Possessions,  which  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Ports  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  Years  1821,  1831,  1835,  and  1841.  •  • 


INWARDS,  OUTWARDS. 


Official  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  arriving  from,  and 
departing  to,  each  British  Possession,  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842  ; 
the  Nine  Months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843;  and  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from,  and  Exports  to,  the  United  Kingdom  and  each  British  Possession,  and  Total  of  all  Countries, 
in  the  Direct  Trade  with  the  United  States,  during  the  Year  ending  September  30th,  1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  June  30th,  1843, 
and  the  Year  ending  June  30th,  1844. 
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x  1843  * 

1843  EXPORTS. 

1844  EXPORTS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Import,. 

Domestic 

Traduce. 

Produce. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 
‘  Produce. 

import.,. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Produce. 

TOT*  L. 

dollars. 

655.050 

dollars. 

30,681*803 

dollars. 

41,476,081 

dollar.. 

1,603,014 

43,535 

2208,502 

49,968 

209,682 

Total  United  Kingdom. . 

34,224,349 

33,254,511 

3,012,419 

41,266,930 

26,313,499 

39,720,951 

1,121,901 

40,842,852 

42,071,404 

47,704,124 

1,142,096 

48,936,220 

218,251 

38, W 

British  East  Indies . 

British  African  pons.... 
Australia . 

1,530,364 

309,979 

233,825 

683,804 
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Total  British  possessions 

4,408,794 

|  10,329,030 

660,690 

11,039,420 

2,603,083 

5,707.860  | 

|  35*LI23  * 

|  G, 058, *183  | 

1  3,367,708 

10,943,183 

1.842,173 

|  12,785,656 

Total  British  dominions. 

38,033,043 

39,583,541 

3,673,109 

i  52,306,350 

28,978,492 

43,410,811  | 

1,473,024  | 

|  46,901,835 

j  45,439;1 12 

58,737,307 

2,981,569 

Gl,72l,s76 

Total  all  Countries . 

!  100,162,861 

92.9C9.996  t  1 1,721,538 

104,691,534 

64,753,799 

77,793,783 

l  6,552,697  j 

|  84,346,480 

1  108,435,035 

99,715,179 

I  11,484,867 

|  111,200,040 

*  Nine  Months,  ending  June  30tb,  1S43. 
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TRADE  OF  T1IE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIES. 


The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  East  Indies,  commenced 
soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1/88,  1789,  Earl  Cornwallis,  then  governor 
and  commander  in  India,  gave  orders,  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated  at 
the  Company’s  settlements,  in  all  respects,  as  the  most  favoured  foreigners ;  and 
the  ship  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in 
the  (Ganges,  was  exempted  by  the  supreme  council  of  Bengal  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  jcustoms,  which  foreign  vessels  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  intercourse  was  regulated  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  No¬ 
vember  19tb:  1794,  and  by  subsequent  legislation. — See  Treaties. 

American  ships  are  also  allowed  to  trade  and  carry  merchandise  direct  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  British  India,  and  from  both  to  China.  The  trade  to  China 
from  British  India,  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  latter,  has  been  com¬ 
menced  by  the  citizens  and  ships  of  the  United  States. — See  Trade  with  China. 

The  value  of  the  American  trade  with  the  British  East  Indies,  from  1795  to 
1801,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  was  as  follows: — 


From  1821  to  1845,  the  following  was  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  : — 


Prior  to  the  year  1816,  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  from  the  British 
East  Indies,  consisted  of  low-priced  cotton  goods.  During  the  years  1802, 1803, 
and  1804,  the  value  of  these  white  cottons,  imported  into  the  United  States,  was 
estimated,  on  an  average,  at  about  2,950,000  doilars.  By  the  tariff  of  1816,  all 
cotton  goods,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place  from  whence  imported 
(except  nankeens  directly  from  China),  was  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  square 
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yard,  were  to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  that  sum  per  square  yard,  and 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.  This  minimum  price  was  fixed  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  entirely  from  the  American  market  the  low-priced  Indian  cottons, 
to  protect  the  American  planter  and  manufacturer.  But  few  Indian  goods  were 
imported  afterwards  into  the  United  States,  and  indigo. and  silks  were  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  imported. — See  Tables ,  1790  to  1844,  inclusive. 

The  exports  to  British  India  consisted  of  some  flour,  whale  oil,  spermacetti, 
and  tallow  candles — manufactured  tobacco,  timber,  &c.,  and  specie — the  export 
of  these  gradually  diminished  from  1,930,376  dollars,  in  1822,  to  98,516  dollars, 
in  1833. — See  Tables,  1790  to  1844,  inclusive. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA. 

The  American  trade  with  China  commenced  soon  after  the  close  of  the  peace 
of  1783.  The  first  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Green,  from  the  United  States, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  Canton,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1 784, J  and 
returned  on  the  11th  of  May,  1785. 

The  success,  as  well  as  novelty,  of  Captain  Green’s  voyage,  attracted  no  little 
attention  in  this  country ;  and  the  second  voyage  to  this  distant  part  of  the  world 
was  of  a  more  bold  and  adventurous  character. 

Captain  Stewart  Deane,  a  citizen  of  Albany,  who  had  successfully  commanded 
a  letter  of  marque  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  having  had  a 
personal  interview  with  Captain  Green  on  the  subject  of  his  voyage,  resolved  to 
fit  out  the  sloop  Experiment,  of  only  eighty-four  tons,  which  he  had  just  built  at 
Albany  as  a  coaster,  for  this  distant  voyage ;  and  on  the  19th  of  December,  1785, 
this  navigator,,  with  a  crew  of  only  seven  men  and  two  boys,  sailed  in  this  little 
bark  for  Canton.  Such  a  distant  voyage,  in  so  small  a  vessel,  was,  at  that  time, 
considered  so  extremely  hazardous,  that  no  insurance  could  be  effected  on  the 
vessel  and  cargo  at  any  of  the  offices,  either  in  America  or  England.  The  sloop 
arrived  safe  at  Canton,  in  May,  1786;  where  she  was,  at  first,  mistaken  for  a 
tender  to  some'  large_ship,  which  had  been  left  below,  in  Canton  river:  and  the 
inhabitants  were  not  a  little-astonished,  to  learn  that  this  small  vessel,  with  her 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Chinese  crew,  had  crossed  the  ocean  from  the  opposite 
hemisphere : 

This  daring  enterprise  insured  him,  Captain  Deane,  a  hospitable  reception  at 
Canton,  and  particularly  at  the  British  factory. 
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He  returned  to  America  in  1787,  and  was  afterwards,  for  some  years,  engaged 
in  the  same  trade,  as  commander  of  much  larger  vessels. 

These  two  first  and  successful  voyages  induced  others  to  engage  in  the  trade ; 
and  as  early  as  1789,  fifteen  American  flags  arrived  at  the  port  of  Canton,  a 
greater  number  than  from  any  other  nation,  except  Great  Britain.* 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  China,  have 
been  teas,. silks,  nankeens,  and  china-ware.  During  the  late, wars  in  Europe, 
the  Americans,  not  only  supplied  their  own  country,  with  the  article  of  tea,  ljut. 
shipped  large  quantities  of  it  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  belligerent  nations,  who  were  dependent  on  neutrals  for  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  necessary  foreign  articles. 

The  American  trade  with  China  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  direct  from 
the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  generally,  on  American  account, 
and  embracing  not  only  that  between  the  United  States  and  China,  hut  that  also 
carried  on  by  the  Americans  between  China  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  China  is  next  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  And  the  former,  by  the  ancient  British  treaty,  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  British ;  and  the  Americans  have  also  since  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  teas, 
paying  duties  (the  exports  being  deducted  from  the  imports),  for  each  year  from 
1790  to  1800 : — 


Making  the  annual  consumption  for  these- eleven  years,  about  2,500,000 
pounds. 


The  following  quantity  of  teas,  of  all  kinds,  was  imported  and  exported,  in 
each  year,  from  1801  to  1812. 


Making  an  average  annual  consumption  of  about  3,350,000  pounds. 


*  Macplierson’s  Annals  of  Commerce. 
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From  1821  to  1833  we  include  the  value,  as  estimated  at  Canton,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  teas  imported  and  exported,  in  each  year,  during  this  period ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  value  is  estimated  at  Canton. 


Making  an  annual  consumption,  during  this  period,  of  about  7)000,000 
pounds. 


Tables  showing  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Tea  into  and  from  the  United  States,  annually, 
from  1821  to  1841,  inclusive. 

I.-l  M  P  0  R  T  S. 


YEARS. 

BLACK  TEAS. 

GREEN  TEAS. 

Total  Im- 
poHr.Black 

Bohea. 

Souchong  ! 

and  other  Total  Black. 
Black.  | 

Ounpowdcr 

p*r  ’ 

Hyaon. 

Ilyaon  Skin 
°  Green? 

Total 

Green. 

1822 . 

1838 

1810 . 

1832 . 

Total.J 

lbs. 

408,570 

668,384 

400,834 

338,610 

230,082 

61,345 

54^868 

152,000 

GZ7,Zn 

lbs. 

1,185,342 

1,170,453 

2,259)413 

1,762,250 

1,965,719 

1,357,295 

1,657,413 

1,325,714 

2,160,142 

1,415,445 

2,960,764 

lbs. 

1,377,295 

1,669,023 

2)759*247 
2,100,860 
2,202,401 
1,418,040 
1,747,478 
1,380,582  • 
2,319,132 
1,830503 

lbs. 

251,000 

459.290 

44l)H14  * 

442^634 

039,687 

053  036 
412,049 
819,982 

lbs. 

1,630,914 

2,367,613 

2,770,787 

3,319,639 

4,041,818 

4,704,371 

2,788,380 

3,459,749 

2,977,751 

3,094,631 

4*142919 

2)143)508 

2)399)787 

2)570,004 
1,225,984  1 

I  1,860,513 
|  1,778,224 
,  1,942,016  I 
!  436,190 

1,345,600  | 

3,598*351 

5,407)489 

8)l08)o88 

7,000,499 

5) 959)i)40 

6) 290)283 
3,352,364 
6,308,501- 

11)8. 

4,975,640 

8) 2li»)»10 
8,920,487 
10.209,548 
10,108,900 
5,875,638 

8609415 

9) 000)006 

3,845,701) 

21,360,087  1  25,205,787 

6,309,329 

38,111,697 

22,993,955  | 

07,776,981  1 

92,982,768 
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III. — Imtorts,  Exports,  and  Quantities  of  Tea,  remaining  on  Hand, .  distinguishing  the 
Kinds,  from  the  Year  1821  to  1832,  inclusive. 


IV. — Imports,  Exports,  Value,  and  Quantity  of  Tea  on  hand,  showing  what  came  directly 
from  China,  and  what  from  other  Countries,  from  the  Year  1833  to  1841,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

|  IMPORTS. 

|  EXPORTS. 

Remaining  on 
Hand. 

From  China 

From  other 
Countries 

i 

van,c. 

„  Value. 

14, 037^480 
10,207,852 

lbs.  ^ 

HUI4 

40*202 
0,775 
53,138 
j  40,420 

|  390,370 

14,039,822 
10,282,977 
14,415,572 
!  J  0,382,174 

I  10  082,384 

j  W403I7 

20.00G.595 

5,484,003 

5*342*, 8?? 
5,003,054 
3,497,150 
2,42R,4I0 

3*400/245 

1  tba. 

I  1,712,779 

3,081,308 
2,082,800 
1,890,342 
i  2,508,380  ! 

2,435,302  | 
1  1,592,033 

3,123,490  | 

600,832  ! 

709,522 

1,091,084 

927,525 

809,104 

898,514 

935,905 

042,770 

1,359,806 

332,008 

13,201*009 

12,332,700 

14,485,772 

14,473,098 

11,982,810 

1  7,757,784 

,  16,883,099 

10,899,409 

133,430.375 

001,319 

1  134,037,004 

42,290,053  |  19,093,344 

7,707,048 

|  114,944,350 

The  following  statement  show's  the  quantities  of  black  and  green  teas, 
respectively,  imported  from  1833  to  1841,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Canton 
table,  which  corresponds  so  closely  with  the  entire  quantity  imported,  per  table 
No.  IV.  considering  the  different  modes  of  arriving  at  the  fact,  as  to  justify  the 
belief  that  it  cannot  be  far  from  correct. 


YEARS. 

Black. 

Green. 

TOT.  L. 

YEARS. 

Black. 

Green. 

I«11 

3,002,920  ! 
4,550,720  1 
2,995,090  1 

10,329*480 
14,746,320 
11,200.710 
12,564,270 
14,421,000  | 

14,232*400 
!  19,303,040 

i  14,255,800 
17,640,600 

j;7a?r°r: 

19,100*960 

3,469,970 

■  Iba. 

63,321,840 

10,805,310 

|  l?/i50]430 

lb*. 

82,482,800 

15,218,180 

,  2K565i820 
0,020,800 

1840 . 

Carried  for. 

is  inn imo 

1  03,321,840  j  82,482,800 

Total . 

30,378,250 

108,930,870  1 

139,309,120 
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V. — Comparative  Statement  of  Exports  of  Teas  from  Canton  to  tlic  United  States,  from 
the  30th  of' June,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1841. 


NAMES. 

1832-33  ] 

1833-31  | 

1834-35 

j  1835-38 

|  1838-37  . 

Clicata.  I 

Pounds.  | 

Chests. 

Pound,.  ! 

Cheat.  J 

Pound.. 

Cheat.,. 

Pounds. 

Bohea . | 

nnmhav  1 

1 

ntimlinr. 

1,445 

54.530 

Souchong: . j 

34,8151 

2,437,050! 

SI, 278 

3,659,460 

35,245 

2,467,150! 

61,700 

4,533,2001 

29,139 

2,039.730 

9,181 

642,670 

5,733 

401,310 

4,619 

.323,330 

4,644 

Pekoe.. . 

2,563 j 

170, 410| 

7,192 

153,440 

1,030 

72,100 

2,273 

159,110 

1,604 

112,280 

Total  Black  ... 

3,902,920 

65,096 

4,556,720 

42,787 

2,995,090 

72,519 

5,076,330 

37,570 

2,029,900 

Hyson . 

14,248 

1,232,320 

23,787 

2,140,830 

s1 

1,485,810 

16,346 

1,798,740 

51,363 

4,022,070 

,  86,115 

7, 750, 3 SO 

6,800,130 

340 

8,375,040 

Hyaon  Skin . 

31.736 

2,856,240 

|  31,59! 

2,843,190 

16,002 

1,440,180 

2,077,740 

843,570 

Gunpowder  ...... 

10,154 

660,150 

8,002 

720,180 

;  on 

534,510 

9,424 

848*100 

696,240 

669,960 

Twaukay . 

438,480 

2,777 

^249,930 

980 

88,200 

1,299 

'  116,910 

5,211 

468,990 

Total  Green  .... 

10,329,480 

,  163,848 

14,746,320 

125,119 

11,280,710 

139,603 

12,564,270 

160,234 

14,421,000 

Total  Exports... 

'  170,528] 

14,232,400 

228,044 

19,303,040 

187,900 

14,255,800 

212,122 

17,640,000 

197,804 

NAMES. 

|  1837-38. 

j  ’  1838-39. 

1839-40.  ! 

,840-n.  ■  ' 

j  Chests. 

Pound.. 

Cheats. 

Pounds., 

Chests.  |  Pounds. 

Chests.  !  Pounds. 

Congou . i 

Souchong . 

Pouchong . 

Pekoe . 

Total  Black . 

Young  Hyson . 

Hyson  Skin . 

Gunpowder . 

Imperial . 

Total  Green . 

Total  Exports . 

j  number.  | 

number. 

3,649,450 

540,400 

223,020 

number,  j 

11,659 

202,440 

8.6,30 

number,  j 

5.506 
32,968  1 
8,708 

2, 307760 
613,700 

lolo??,- ;  747,320 

4,46  j  290,220 

83,041 

4,412,870 

22,344 

1,564,080 

■  49,571 

3,409,970 

25,291  |  1,770,370 

13.112 

20.986 

0.911 

.1,180,080 

6,313,140 

1,888,740 

750,870 

621,990 

50,490 

% 850  ; 

6,69? 

796,500 

5,932,620 

699^660  1 
602,90 

13072Q 

2/)!K(,220 
1,315,™ 
’loj’.HOO  | 

5,821  ]  523,890 

64,621  1  5,  <135, 890 

11,329  |  1,019,610 

3,15*»  j  284,040 

1*880  '  169*200 

120.059 

10,805,310 

98,418 

8,857,410  1 

|  201,065  |  18,095,850 

87*, 227*  7,830,437 

183,100 

15,218,180 

120,760 

10,421,520 

1  250,830  !  21,505.820  1 

>12,518'  ..,52(1,800 

QUANTITY  REMAINING  ON  HAND.— CONSUMPTION. 


Actually  consumed  in  twelve  years 


70,873,843 
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Statement  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  General  Trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Canton,  according  to  Valuations  made  in  Canton,  annually,  during  the  Years  ending 
June  30,  1804,  to  1844. 


We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  returns  upon  which  any  reliance  can 
be  placed  for  the  blank  years  in  the  above  table.  The  returns  for  1844  we  have 
received  from  the  British  consul  at  Canton.— See  his  detailed  statement  of  the 
American  trade  at  Canton  for  that  year  hereafter :  which,  with  other  returns  of  the 
British  and  foreign  trade  of  that  port,  has  been  prepared  with  great  pains  and  all 
possible  accuracy  by  him. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Specie,  Bills,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into  Can¬ 
ton,  on  American  Account;  annually,  from  1805  to  1844. 


Note.— 1828,  1829,  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  taken  from  a  Canton  paper. 


We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  returns  for  the  blank  years  in  the  above 
table  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 

Statement  exliibiting  the  Value*  of  the  Exports  to,  and  Imports  from,  China,  and  also 
the  Tonnage  employed  in  this  Branch  of  Foreign  Trade,  during  the  Years  ending  on 
the  30th  of  September,*  1821,  to  1844,  inclusive.  Compiled  from  the  several  annual 
Reports  on  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 
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Articles  anil  Value  of  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  China,  in  1812. 


ARTICLES.  Value. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Domestic  produce  and  Manufactures  Exported  to 
China,  during  the  Years  ending  30th  of  September,  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


re  included  in  tlic  total  vt 


335,304 

341,503 

318,973. 
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Value  of  Principal  Articles  of  Merchandise  Imported  from  China  into  the  United  States, 
from  1821  to  1844,  .inclusive-;  compiled  from  the  several  Annual  Accounts  of  the 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


Imports  from  China  into  the  United  States — continued. 


Unenumerated  articles  have  been  of  very  unimportant  value,  and  are  included 
in  the  preceding  table  of  total  imports. 
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Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Foreign  Merchandise,  Exported  to  China,  during  the 
Years  ending  30th  of  September,  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


Formerly  large  quantities  of.  valuable  furs,  procured  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  of  seal-skins,  obtained  from  the  numerous  islands  in  the  high  lati¬ 
tudes  of  the  southern  ocean,  were  carried  to  China ;  and  furnished  no  inconsi- 
derablq^part  of  the  American  sales  in  the  China  market;  but  which  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  tiuTATnerican  custom-house  documents,  or  constituted  any  part  of  the 
official  exports  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  prices  obtained  at  Canton  for  furs,  particularly  sea-otter  skins,  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  carried  there  by  Captain  Cook,  induced  others  to 
engage  in  this  trgle.  The  enterprise  of  the  Americans  led  them  very  early 
to  engage  in  these*'  long  and  hazardous  trading  voyages.  The  first  undertaken^ 
from  the  United  States,  was  in  a  ship  belonging  to  Boston,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Kendrick ;  and  the  discoveries  made  by  this  ship,  along  the 
north-west  coast  of  this  country,  were  afterwards  urged,  by  the  United  States,  in 
support  of  their  claims  in  that  quarter.  These  voyages,  at  first,  afforded  large 
profits,  from  the  number  of  the  skins  procured,  and  which  found  a  ready  market 
at  Canton.  The  quantity  of  these  furs,  for  many  years  past,  has  greatly  dimi¬ 
nished,  and  this  trade  has  become  of  comparatively  small  importance. 

The  Americans  not  only  explored  the  north-west  part  of  this  continent  for  furs, 
but  also  visited  the  numerous  islands  in  the  southern  ocean,  in  search  of  seal¬ 
skins,  for  the  Chinese  market.  These  latter  voyages  being  at  first  also  profitable, 
induced  such  competition,  that  the  seal  soon  became  scarce  at  the  places  usually" 
visited.  The  Americans,  however,  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  hardihood 
only  equalled  by  those  who  pursue  the  whale,  pushed  their  way  through  float¬ 
ing  mountains  of  ice  to  still  higher  southern' latitudes ;  and  found  the  fur-seal 
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in  islands  and  regions  before  unknown.  These  perilous  voyages  were  principally 
conducted  by  the  hardy  and  adventurous  fishermen  of  Stonington,  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  in  vessels  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons.  In  June,  1833,  the  number  of 
schooners  employed  in  sealing,  from  Stonington  and  its  vicinity,  was  twelve, 
whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  only  855  tons ;  averaging  about  seventy  for  each 
vessel,  and  manned  by  202  men. — Pitkin's  Statistics. 

We  have  no  official  documents  .showing  the  value  of  the  furs  thus  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  Americans  for  the  Chinese  market.  An  American  gentleman, 
who  was  for  some  time  consul  at  Canton,  furnished  Mr.  Pitkin  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  number  and  value  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skiifs,  imported  into  Can¬ 
ton,  in  American  vessels,  from  June,  1800,  to  January,  1803,  with  the  number 
of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,-.during  the  same  period,  and 
the  value  of  exports,  for'each  year,  from  June  11,  1800,  to  June,  1802. 

Accordiiig  to  this  statement,  the  number  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skins  brought  to 
Canton  by  the  Americans,  was  as  follows  : — 


S  E  A  0  T  T  E  R.  K  K  A  I.  SKI  N  S. 


The  number  of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  first 
period, ‘was  thirty-three;  of  which  seven  were  from  Boston,  seven  from  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  all  the  otter-skins  were  brought  in  the  vessels  from  the  former. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  the  second  period  was  thirty-four — fourteen  from  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  nine  from  Philadelphia  ;  and  in  the  third,  the  number  was  thirty-three — 
eleven  from  the  former  place,  and  six  from  the  latter;  and  in  the  two  last  periods, 
most  of  the  otters  were  also  brought  by  the  Boston  vessels. 

According  to  the  same  statement,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were:- 


dollars. 

For  the  first  period .  2,522,000 

„  „  second  period  .  3, 742, 191 


Averaging  those  two  years  about  3,200,000  dollars;  and  the  value  of  skins  im¬ 
ported  during  the  same  periods,  was  about  1,0S0,000  dollars;  equal  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  exports.  Mr.  Pitkin  could  obtain  no  information,  as  to  the  value  of 
furs  and  skins  carried  to  Canton,  from  1803  to  1818. 

About  the  year  1819,  the  American  merchants"began  to  carry  British  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  directly  t<-  China.  The  value 
of  British  goods,  imported  into  Canton  by  the  American  merchants,  1824 — 
1825,  was  794,514  dollars;  and  in  182G— 1827,  was  893,836  dollars. 

The  merchandise  thus  exported,  from  Great  Britain,  does  not  appear  in  the 
VOL.  in. 
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American  custom-house  books;  and  makes  no  part  of  the  official  accounts  of 
American  exports  to  China.  This  trade  has  been  continued. 


Return  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Exported  from  the  Port  of  Canton, 
in  forty -three  American  Vessels,  of  the  burden  of  19,269  Tons,  to  the  Countries 
and  Places  undermentioned,  during  the  Year  ending  31st  of  December,  1844,  viz.: — 


Number  in 
the  Tariff. 

ARTICLES. 

Quantities. 

To  what  Countries  and 
Places  l-xported. 

Estimated  Value 
io  Spanish  Dollars. 

1.  lUw  Pttonuen. 

Aniseed  stars . jucul* 

]r*  } 

{  3  I-- 

.2 

^  } 

Manilla,  New  York,  Boston 

<3 

<'hinn-rnnt . . . <lo 

To  J 

1  M6l 

l 

Gamboge . do. 

Harlull  or  orpimeut . do. 

- 1  i 

New  York  and  Mazatlan  .... 

Rhubarb . do. 

Silk .  raw . do 

««  { 

New  Ymk  and  Hosfon . 

New  York,  Lima,  aod  Ma- 

^  ^18,548 

S 

>ug:ir.  raw . . . do. 

Souchong . mcnlfl  27.252 

Pekoe . ...do.  4H5 

] 

Manilla  and  Now  York . 

ur* 

Oolong .  do.  1.0:>6 

Ilya'™.?...; . do. 

1 

i  i 

Manilla,  New  York,  Baltl- 

^  5,064,926 

doling  Hyson . do-  54.Z37 

i 

. 

06 

Gun  powder . do.  4.701) 

Tobacco . piculs 

j 

I  In,. 

45 

: 

2.  MANUFACirRCl)  Aimci.Es. 
Bamboo  ware . piculs 

"r  { 

Mew  York  and  Lima . 

New  York,  Lima  and  Sand- 

}  'Z 

M 

China-ware. . piculs 

725  { 

Manilla,  New  York,  and  Boa- 

}  8.575 

15 

Clothes,  readymade . catties 

1,119  j 

M  aniUa^NcwYnrk,  and  Sand- 

}  1,020 

» 

Copper,  tin,  and  pewter-ware. piculs 
Crockers  and  fireworks . boxes 

uo!  { 

Manilla,  Lima,  and  Mazatlan 
New  York.  Boston,  Lima,&c. 
Manilla,  New  York,  Boston, 

15,070 
|  15,254 

l 

Furniture . piculs 

Clue . do 

’>«  { 

and  Sandwich  Islands .... 
Manilla,  New  York,  Lima, 
and  Mazatlan . 

1  ■  ™ 

'  20 

Grass  cloth . catno* 

ivory  ware . do. 

10,077 

151  .  J 

New  York  and  Limn........ 

New  York,  Lima,  and  Sand- 

S.fifiO 

I  450 

,3J 

Kittysols . . . ......boxes 

lacquered  ware . .....piculs 

Mats  and  malting . do. 

Jii  T 

Manilla,  New  York,  Boston, 
Lima,  Mazatlan,  and  Sand- 

f  80,705 

36 

Mother  of  pearl  ware . catties 

3.U37  \ 

New  York,  Boaton,  and 

}  5,890 

32 

Nankeens  and  dyed  cottons... piculs 

Oil  nf  aniseed . do, 

Tainting  oil... . . . number 

S  f 

New  York,  Boston,  and  Hal- 

\  1,020 

1  4,328 

/  340 

}  262  ■ 

41 

Pictures  on  rice  paper.. . do. 

Paper  of  all  sort . piculs 

600  L 
20  j 

New  York  and  Sandwich 

! 

Preserves.. . . . . boxes 

Rattan-work . piculs 

.Silk,  thread  and  ribands . catties 

Silk  piece  goods  . . ......do. 

Shoes,  womens' . do. 

Soy . piculs 

Tortoise-shell  ware ...........  catties 

6,920  j 

Manilla,  New  York,  Boston, 
Limn,  Mazatlan,  and  Sand- 
wicb  Islands . . 

Manilla  and  New  York...... 

New  York . . 

f  24,056 

)  *100.835 

50 

Cl 

Trunks,  leather . nests 

Y'erroiiinu . boxes 

ioi)  ■[ 

New  York,  Boston.  Mazat- 
Ian,  Lima,  and  Sandwich 

I'm 

Miscellaneous  exports  and  ar¬ 
ticles,  not  enumerated  in  the 

I23A50 

Total  value  of  exports  . . 

123,450 

6,68oTi7I 

FRANCIS  C.  MACGREGOR, 

Cantor,  tlie  31»t  of  December,  1844.  Her  Majesty’s  Consul. 
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Return  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  Port  of  Canton 
in  forty-nine  American  Vessels,  of  20.292  tons,  burden,  from  the  Countries  and  Places 
undermentioned  during  tlie  Year  ending  31st  of  December,  1844,  viz. : 


in  the  Tariff.; 


ARTICLES. 


,  _.  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

.  Broad  woullcns . cbani 

Narrow  ditto . d 


[Handkerchiefs  . . . « 

:C>>tto»H  not  enunitTU'cd . 

| Cotton  yarn  and  thread . 

Miscellaneous  Articles,  Raw; 
and  Manufactured.  I 

Clocks,  wooden,  needles,  &c. . . .value) 

I  Earthenware  of  all  kinds . 

’Glass  and  glassware . 


Metals,  ir 


Tin  plates . 

ine,  heer,  ami  spirits  . . 


Ginseng,  first  quality... 
'Ditto,  second  ditto . 


Miscellaneous  imports,  including  «r- 
tides  not  enumerated  in  thetuulf. 

I.  Treasure . . . 


New  Y  nrk . . . . . 

Now  Y  ork . 

New  Ymk  and  Liverpool.. 


I  New  S  oik . 

| New  Oilcans,  and  llonilmy.. 
New  York.  an«l  Buitimme. 

Philadelphia . 

Nimrapore . 

Singapore . 

'Manilla,  Bull,  Batavia . 

| New  York  and  Philadelphia' 


[Boston,  Mexico,  and  Lima  . . 


N.B. — !u  these  returns  are  not  included  tlie  quantities  of  merchandise  imported  it 
gucse  Lorchas. 

Canton,  3lst  of  December,  1844. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE  STATES  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

In  defiance  of  the  suicidal  commercial  policy  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
which  prohibited  any  legal  trade  or  intercourse  on  the  part  of  foreign  subjects  or 
citizens,  with  their  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  Anglo-Americans  persevered  and  succeeded,  during  war  and  peace. 
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in  supplying  with  provisions  and  merchandise,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  colonics. 

In  some  instances,  France  allowed  her  colonies  to  receive  foreign  articles,  which 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  mother  country;  and  those  legal  imports  into  the 
French  colonies,  from  the  United  States,  amounted  in  1 78G,  to  13,263,000  livres,  or 
about  (at  the  then  value  of  French  money  in  the  West  Indies)  520,000/.  sterling. 
Imports  by  American  ships  from  these  colonies,  amounted  to  about  7j263,000 
livres.  The  extent  and  value  of  the  illicit  trade  has  at  all  times  been  uncertain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  declared  by  France  against  Great 
Britain,  in  the  winter  of  179.3,  France  offered  to  secure  to  the  United  States,  the 
trade  of  her  colonies  by  a  national  compact ;  accompanied  by  a  new  treaty  of 
alliance,  under  which  the  French  colonies  were  to  be  afterwards  ceded  to  France. 
The  American  government  did  not  consider  it  politic  to  accept  the  offer. 

During  the  war,  however,  France  was  compelled  to  leave  open  her  colonial 
ports  to  all  the  world  ;  and  the  Americans  had  a  principal  share  in  the  trade 
with  the  French  West  India  islands.  The  value  of  exports  and  imports,  in 
each  year,  from  1795  to  1801,  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Pitkin: — 


Years. 

[  Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

j  Exports. 

Imports. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

I  dollars. 

/In1|nvs, 

1795 

4,954,952 

15,751,758 

i  799 

2,776,604. 

2,022,929 

1796 

8,408,946 

15,743,774 

1800 

5,123,433 

9,385,111 

1797 

S, 565, 053 

14,030,337 

1801 

1  7,147,972 

13j5Di}j2o5 

1798 

5,344,690 

15,380,091 

During  the  years  1804,  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  average  value  of  American 
domestic  produce,  carried  to  the  French  islands,  was  about  2,800,000  dollars, 
and  of  foreign  produce,  between  3,000,000  dollars  and  4,000,000  dollars.  The 
imports  from  them  into  the  United  States,  during  this  period,  were  to  a  much 
larger  amount :  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  were  afterwards're-exported  to 
France  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  that  period,  most  of  the  French  West 
India  islands  were  captured  by  the  British. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace5  in  1S14,  France  resumed  her  former  system  of 
colonial  policy ;  but. the  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  Slates, 
with  the  islands  remaining,  after,  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo,  had  been  compara¬ 
tively  of  little  importance.— (See  Tables  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Stales,  &c.) 

Hayti. — The  American  trade  with  the  island  of  Ilayti,  since  it  came  under 
the  government  of  the  blacks,  has  been  continued:  and  since  1821,  has  far 
exceeded  that  with  the  islands  still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  France^  The 
principal  articles  exported  to  Ilayti,  are  flour,  rice,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard,  hams, 
cheese,  and  fish  ;  and  coffee  and  cocoa  are  the  chief  articles  received  in  return. 
— (See  Tables  hereafter.) 
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American  Trade  with  Spanish  West  Indies  and  jCmerican  Colonies . — Daring 
the  long  wars  in  Europe,  the’Americans  were  the  principal  carriers  of  the  rich 
products  of  the  Spanish  islands,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  supplied  those  islands 
also  with  the  manufactures  of  Europe.  The  values  of  exports  and  imports, 
from  1795  to  1801,  were  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years.  | 

Exports. 

Imports. 

dollars. 

dollars.  ] 

•  i 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1795 

1,389,219 

1,739,138 

1799 

8,993,401 

10,974,295 

1796 

.  1,821,347 

1,718,026 

1800 

8,270,400 

10,587,566 

1797 

1798  1 

3,595,519 

5,082,127 

4,123,362 

8,139,167 

1801 

8,437,659 

1.2,799,878 

The  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  produce  to  the  Spanish  colonics,  from^ 
1804  to  1820,  were  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Years. 

Domestic 
Produce.  . 

Foreign 

Produce. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1804. 

1,725,662 

1,176,998, 

1813 

2,809,705 

183,549 

1805 

2,806,112 

4,884,776/ 

1814 

1,971,886 

48,408 

1806 

2,391,172 

8,476,061 1 

1815 

2,832,828  . 

866,048 

1807 

2,470,472 

9,870,753j 

1816 

2,732,226 

3,018,886 

1808 

631,086 

3,352,271 

8,545,967‘ 

1817 

3,606,588 

3,477,511 

-  1809 

3,333,346 

'  1818 

3,531,769 

2,380,464 

1810 

3,182,318 

3,604,791 

1819 

3,519,366 

2,980,717 

1811  . 
1812 

3,606  510 
2,640,502 

3,973,099 

1,331,638 

1820 

3,439,365 

2,545,717 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  has  been  of  considerable  extent, 
the  exports  consist  of  quantities  of  flour,  also  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  and  lard. 
American  manufactures,  such  as  household  furniture,  coaches  and  carriages  of 
different  sorts,  saddlery,  hats,  combs,  buttons,  gunpowder,  glass,  leather,  boots 
and  shoesj  soap,  and  tallow  candles,  together  with  spermaceti,  and  several  minor 
articles.  In  return  for  these,  the  imports  are  sugar,  nearly  one-half  of  that 
which  is  imported  into  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been 
received  from  that  island,  and  from  the  same  source  we  have  received  more 
than  one-third  of  our  coffee.  With  other  parts' of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
with  Mexico,  the  Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru, 
the  American  trade  has  been,  and  is,  of  considerable  importance;  Mexico,  the 
Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Chili,  are  markets 
for  domestic  produce,  manufactures  of  cotton,  &c.  The  exports  to  Brazil 
of  American  domestic  produce,  consist  of,  viz. :  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams, 
and  butter,  candles  of  spermaceti  and  tallow,  whale  oil,  household  furni¬ 
ture,  hats,  shoes,  and  boots,  soap,  cotton  goods,  and  gunpowder;  and 'also 
foreign  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  hempen  goods,  sail,  duck,  cordage,  teas,  and 
spices ;  the  American  ships  bringing  back  copper  and  raw  hides,  sugar,  coffee,  as 
well  as  gold  and  silver  coin.  ' 
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Subsequent  to  1820,  a  separate  account  of  the  commerce  with  the  island  of 
Cuba,  has  been  kept  by  the  United  Slates  customs ;  together  with  the  quantity 


of  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses,  imported  in  each  year,  since  that  period,  viz. : — 


Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Years. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

.  1821 

6,584,849 

4,540,680 

1833 

9,754,787 

5,672,700 

1822 

7,299,322 

4,270,618 

1834 

9,096,002 

5,352,435 

1823 

6,952,381 

5,405,365 

1835  | 

1824 

7,899,326 

5,807,533 

1836 

1825 

7,556,412 

5,120,702 

1837 

12,447,922 

6,367,603 

1826 

7,658,759 

6,132,432 

1838 

11,694,812 

6,175,758 

1827 

7,241,849 

6,816,088 

1839 

12,599,843 

6,116,831 

'  1828 

6,123,135 

6,403,991 

1840 

9,835,477 

6,310,515 

1829 

4,866,524 

5,578,889 

1841 

11,567,027 

5,739,082 

1830 

5,577,230 

4,916,735 

1842  , 

7,650,429 

4,770,449 

1831 

8,371,797 

4,893,842 

1843 

3,326,797 

5,015,933 

1832 

7,068,857 

5,312,151 

1844 

5,238,595 

9,930,421 

The  following  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  molasses,  have  bdBn  imported 
from  Cuba  into  the  United  States,  during  the  following  years.  _ 


Years. 

Brown  Sugar. 

White  or  Clayed 

j  Coffee.,, 

Molasses. 

lbs. 

■  lbs. 

1  *-  lbs. 

gallons. 

1821 

29,651,810 

i'  6,165,645 

I  9,113,866 

4,738,156 

1825 

31,387,099 

1  6,914,813 

!  19,167,025 

'  6,214,367 

1831 

39,363,080 

10,326,218 

38,097,122 

10,449,437 

1840 

48,126,706 

I  12,967,463 

25,331,888 

15,377,778 

1841 

90,384,397  , 

|  15,215,291 

17,198,573 

15,694,753 

1842 

67,586,332  1 

15,224,332 

14,321,458 

13,526,616 

1843  „ 

31,628,319  I 

1,076,449 

16,611,987 

98,715,755 

1844  1 

114,362,368  | 

4,720,678 

18,628,875 

194,059,165 

The  principal  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Cuba,  are  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams,  lard,  butter,  rice,  lumber,  whale 
oil,  and  various  domestic  manufactures,  as  household  furniture,  coaches,'  and 
other  carriages,  hats,  saddlery,  glass,  gunpowder,  combs,  and  buttons,  leather, 
boots  and  shoes,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  and  soap ;  and  of  foreign  pro¬ 
duce,  cotton,  silk,  flax  and  hempen  goods,  some  wines,  teas,  spices,  &c. 

Quantity  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  and  lard,  exported  to  Cuba  during 


the  following  years : — 


Years. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Dried  Fish. 

Lard. 

1821 

barrels. 

156,071 

barrels. 

12,364 

barrels.  * 
8,509 

quintals. 

41,614 

lbs. 

2,398,259 

1825 

109,698 

13,170 

1,410 

51,280 

73,948 

3,274,107 

1830 

77,598 

9,794 

9,706 

4,609,493 

1840 

69,819 

4,029 

3,628 

69,018  | 

5,539,245 

1841 

69,337 

6,271 

4,436 

77,219 

.'7,358,111 

1842  ' 

46,846 

6,286 

4,146 

86,110 

5,318,875 

1843 

29,437  ! 

3,203 

3,352  ' 

46,307 

4,400,122 

1844  | 

24,875 

7,800  j 

'  6,164 

'  107,493  -j 

6,390,873 
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The  value  of  the  following  domestic  manufactures,  exported  to  Cuba,  in  the 


year  1830,  was  estimated  at  more  than  800,000  dollars,  viz. : — in 

Household  furniture .  58,673 

Coaches,  and  other  carriages  ...  .'  .  .  16,945 

Hats.  ........  182,216 

Saddlery . 21,961 

Glass .  20,688 

Gunpowder  ........  62,722 

Combs  and  buttons  .  .  .  .  .  .  33,738 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes .  157,738 

Soap,  and  tallow  candles . 217,990 

Spermaceti  candles . 62,413 

Total .  835,084 


The  American  tonnage,  employed  in  the  trade  with  Cuba,  since  1821, 
has  varied  from  about  100,000  to  130,000  tons  in  each  year  (including  the 
repeated  voyages),  and  with  the  port  of  Havanna  has,  in  some  years,  far 
exceeded  that  of  all  other  nations. 

In  1827,  the  number  of  vesselsentering  and  clearing  from  this  port,  with 
their  tonnage,  was  as  follows  : — 


The  quantity  of  sugar  and  coffee  imported  into  the  United  States,  since  1821, 
from  this  island,  has  been,  of  the  former,  nearly  one-half,  and  of  the  latter,  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  those  articles  imported,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  this  period. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  proportions  of  imports  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


FROM 

Imports. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 

Total  from 

uSl. 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic . 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 
Teneriffe . 

38l[237 

61,653 

214,204 

62j05(> 

37,833 

58,746 

9,603 

|  13,775,451 

Manilla . 

Cuba . | 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. 

724,811 

9,930,421 

2,425,202 

724,811 

9,823,521 

2,395,185 

See  tables  of  exports  to  foreign  West  Indies  and  South  America,  &c., 
hereafter. 
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Porto  Rico. — In  an  official  document,  published  at  Porto  Rico,  the  general 
trade,  in  1842,  was  stated  as  follows : — ' 


dollars  cts. 


From  the  above-mentioned  documents,  I  find  that  the  total 

importations  for  that  year  amounted  to .  5,757,403  84 

dollars  cts. 


Of  which  were  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms 
In  American  bottoms  .... 
In  French  bottoms  .... 

In  English  bottoms  ..... 
In  all  other  foreign  bottoms  . 


3,410,577  57 
1,456,998  05 
151,371  12 
139,502  57 
598,954  53 


That  the  total  exportations  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  .  . 

Of  which  were  exported  in  Spanish  bottoms  .  1,563,109  19 

In  American  bottoms  .....  2,453,299  32 

In  French  bottoms .  911,138  31 

In  English  bottoms  .  .  .  .  .  .  554,126  88 

In  all  other  foreign  bottoms  ....  947,583  65 


5,757,403  84 
6,429,257  35 


6,429,257  35 


That  the  number  of  vessels  f{  arriving”  and  cc  departing”  are : — 


Arrivals.  Departures. 

Spanish  vessels  .........  594  .  509 

American  vessels  .  438  399 

French  vessels  .  .  . . 1 43  137 

English  vessels  .  .  .'  .  '  .  -.  .  ,  <■,  88  91 

All  other  foreign  vessels  .  .  .  .  ...  85  81 


That  the  commercial  revenue  is  this: — 

Amount  of  duties  collected  on  imports 

„  ,,  „  exports  .... 

,,  ,,  ,,  tonnage  and  anchorage  dues 


1348  1217 


dollars  cts. 
1,026,266  95 
313,201  25 
98,882  98 


1,438,351  18 

Total  Exports  to  the  following  Countries,  since  their  Independence  as  separate 
Governments.''  _ 


2.010.020 
!. 794 .838 


1,181, TOO 
1,403,02!! 
1,141,300 


071,837 

708,018 

384,033 

MW, 994 
483,303 
310,1/00 


941,884 

937,917 

1,487,799 

1,370,284 
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Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive,  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  Countries,  viz.  : 


Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from  and  Exports  to  each  of  the  following- 
Countries  in  America  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Year  ending  September  30, 
1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  June  30,  1843,  and  the  Year  ending  30th  of  January, 
1844.  ■ 


1812  EXPORTS. 

1843  EXPORTS. 

1844  EXPORTS. 

COUNTRIES. 

1842 

11 

is 

aa. 

fl 

H 

reran. 

Imports. 

QB< 

11 

11 

1014... 

Imports 

■|s 

a? 

ss 

IJ 

ror„ 

French  West 

dollar.. 

dollars. 

dollars 

dollars. 

dollar.. 

dollars. 

dollar,. 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

dollars. 

dollars 

dollar*. 

495,31)7 

23,001 

510,00(1 

133,921 

281,828 

294,930 

374,095 

581  50H 

35  978 

017  540 

1,030 

40,411 

45,374 

M  * 

45,374 

28,233 

50,000 

1,03: 

070.301 

Miquelon  ami 
French  fisb- 

Hayti...; . 

55,514 

8-JIVJGtl 

8118,447 

42^574 

053,370 

1,082,807 

45,510 

I.I2MS0 

Mediterranean 

1,009,040 

7,050,429 

10,578 

5,nift,t- 

100  870 

_ J 

4-010-7 

. m 

Other  Spanish 
West  Indies 

. . 

Mexico . 1 

Venezuela....! 

2,517,001 

1  13  0  I ; 

1,514,342; 

000171 

400,380 

127,051 

030,531 
^  400,029 

2,782*400 

1,191,280 

VAZ 

iiiji 

1  5hl  02 1 

1  ^  *70) 

1,1  4^ 

s;:i 

’oiTno 

1, 

NewOranadn. 

57.303 

S'ijfi 

!  32*107 

18407 

i7  jr'l 

1-  1\ 

1  {jjjJ'JJC 

]ira7.iiA.m.er.ka 

124994 

5,048,814 

2,225^57  *1 

375,031 

2,001,502 

3,947!'  8 

I.5(l8;r,84 

223,;»4j 

1,79  l,288j 

0.883.800 

2,409.4181 

408,834 

2  818/252 

Argentine  re- 

1, 835,023 

'  205,350’ 

145,005 

411,201 

“H  A^\ 

108,083 

04,020 

212  r» 

]  J'M  !<!•> 

2  “  V9 

2W  "*0 

**'4,289 

Cisplatine  do.. 

581  018 

1  2700T1! 

07,008 

1,(13*0,070 

H57  550 

210,570 

I703801 

1,049,403] 

755  37(1 

t'ltT 

*J7,9lo| 

Peru . . 

204^708 

}'U'm 

••  l 

! 

2,754!  lOisor 

generally... 

147.2221 

_i»m» 

148,422 

W.m 

98,713! 

..  |  125,0.18 
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Official  Statistical  View  of  tlio  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  arriving  from,  and 
departing  to,  other  Countries  in  America  and  the  West  and  East  Indies,  &c.,  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842;  the  Nine  Months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843;  and 
the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


j)utch  Fast  Ind _ 

Dutch  Went  Indie*. 


British  Bait  Indies 


334,034  323,383 


Entered  Cleare 
the  from  tl 
United  Unite 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  trade  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1787>  was,  according  to 
M.  Peuchet,  as  follows  i — 

Exports  to  the  United  States,  from  France  and  dependencies. 


Coffee,  sugar,  rum,  syrup,  salt,  olive  oil,  fruits,  brandy,  wine, 

livres. 

and  liqueurs,  amounted  to . 

10,675,000 

Cotton,  drugs,  &o.,  to  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

Stuffs,  laces,  silk,  hosiery,  linen,  cambric,  soap,  gloves,  gunpow¬ 
der,  glassware,  and  hardware,  to . 

Or  about  2,500,000  dollars. 

694,000 

1,238,000 

12,607,000 

livres. 

Grain,  fish,  anu  bread  stuffs,  amounted  to 

4,483,000 

Boards,  timber,  staves,  live  stock,  fish  oil,  peltry,  pitch  and  tar, 

potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to  ... 

19,283,600 

Manufactures,  introduced  into  the  colonies,  to  .  .  .  . 

547,000 

Negroes . '  . 

226,000 

24,539,000 

Or  about  5,000,000  dollars. 


For  about  three  years  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the  average  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  France  alone,  was  estimated  at  9,600,000 
livres,  or  about  1,520,000  dollars;  and  the  exports  from  France  to  the  United 
States,  at  1,800,000  livres,  or  about  380,000  dollars.* 

In  1792,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  exports  to 
France  and  dependencies  amounted  to  4,698,735  dollars,  and  the  imports  to. 
2,068,348  dollars. 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped  to  France,  are  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  hops,  some  fish,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whale  oil  and  whalebone ;  and  those 
of  foreign  produce,  principally  sugar  and  coffee,  with  some  teas,  cocoa,  pepper, 
and  other  spices.  The  principal  imports  are  wines,  brandy,  silks,  olive  oil,  and 
jewellery  of  all  kinds ;  and,  latterly,  cotton  goods. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports,  from  1795  to  1801. 


Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Years. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

dollars. 

7,698,683 

3,171,759 

3,825,231 

1,476,588 

dollars.' 
3,671,331 
1,835,066 
3,045,796 
1,371,727  | 

1799 

1800  | 
1801  j 

dollars. 

40,400 
-  3,985,292 

'dollars. 

901,018 

74,228 

1,013,690 

*  The  small  amount  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  particularly  in  exports,  disappointed  tile 
expectations  of  the  French  nation,  and  Monsieur  Arnould,  referring  to  this  balance  against  France, 
says— “  Voila  done  pour  France  le  no  pint  ultra  d'pn  commerce,  dont  1'espoir  a  pit  contribuer,  ft 
faire  sacrilicr  quelqucs  ccntaincs  dc  millions,  et  plusicurs  gdndralions  d'hommes.” 
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Value  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Produce,  Exported  to  France  from  1804  to  1820. 


Years. 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Years. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Produce. 

Produce. 

Produce. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1804 

3,219,112 

5,604,942 

1813 

1,780,291 

2,296,453 

1805 

3,079,862 

9,885,602 

1814 

286,429 

30,018 

1806 

3,226,698 

8,197,694 
10,315,678  1 

1815 

5,033,084 

1,853,859 

1807 

2,715,141 

1816 

7,352,676 

2,222,660 

1808 

708,670 

2,126,396 

1817 

7,114,535 

1,695,232 

1809 

1818 

8,719,445 

3,346,577 

11810 

16,782 

1,672 

1819 

6,612.499 

2,729,549 

!  1 81 1 

673,708 

1,119,302 

1820 

5,461,889 

2,134,854 

]  1812 

■  402,803 

2,435,218 

From  1821  to  1844,  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  was  as  follows: — 


|  Exports.  | 

|  Exports. 

Years. 

Imports.  | 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

Y»„. 

Imports. 

Domestic 

Produce. 

Foreign 

Produce. 

1821 

dollars. 

4,989,940 

dollars. 

5,168,698 

dollars. 

359,861 

i 

1833 

dollars. 

13,431,678 

dollars. 

10,806,583 

dollars. 

2,965,638 

1822 

6,089,940 

4,744,490 

1,280,870 

1834 

17,141,173 

42,715,754 

2,793,220 

1823 

1824 

1825 

5,666,730 

7,188,567 

10,868,786 

5,001,775 

7,851,630 

7,525,935 

3,699,554 

1,846,043 

3,352,467 

1835 

1836 

1837 

22,083,614 

17,350,914 

2,339,664 

1826 

8,579,520 

9,348,929 

1,799,855 

1838 

17,771,797 

15,715,451 

1,260,102 

1827 

8,527,232 

9,187,558 

3,336,945 

1839 

32,531,321 

15,966,108 

1  2,264,841 

- 1 828 

9,390,854 

7,698,337 

3,375,233 

1840 

17,572,876| 

18,919,327 

2,922,227 

U829 

8,838,978 

8,894,045 

2,854,350 

1841 

23,933,812 

18,410,367 

3,356,388 

1830 

7,722,198 

9,901,146 

1,092,813 

1842 

16,974,058 

16,015,298 

11,570,872 

1,150,552 

1831 

14,065,743 

5,635,424 

3,529,378 

1843 

7,657,686 

525,279 

1832 

12,175,758 

19,942,576  2,677, 147| 

1844 

17,549,484 

12,066,212 

2,372,188 

Statement  of  the  following  Articles  Imported,  into  the  United  States  from 
'France,  during  the  Years  from  1830  to  1833. 


A  It  T  I  C  L  E  S. 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

Silks. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

Piece  goods . 

2,256,529 

4,863,507 

3,232,758 

5,282,060 

Other  manufactures  of  silk.  ... 

1,281,749 

1,862,175 

4,536,144 

986,030 

Sewing  silk . 

236,923 

164,02l| 

66,244 

Hosiery,  twist,  Stc.  .  ' . 

•  125,344 

1 14,894] 

93,353 

'  *  Total  of  silks  . 

3,538,278 

j  7,087,949 

5,047,817 

6,427,687 

Wines . 

635,021 

653,030 

891,688 

499,053 

Brandies : . 

200,899 

256,529 

616,358 

850,583 

Cotton  Goods. 

Printed  or  coloured  . 

355,227 

991,689 

'  654,844 

539,941 

White . 

178,784 

427,509 

409,257! 

'  126,384 

Hosiery,  gloves,  Ac.  .  .  ... 

4,001 

.  21,540 

20,172 

!  8,273 

Twist,  yarn,  &c . ;  . 

693 

169 

1,919! 

!  1,301 

Nankeens . 

326 

3,257 

1,154) 

i  273 

All  others . 

79,284 

96,568 

142,685 

|  1 19,609 

Total  of  Cotton  Goods  .  .  . 

1  '618,316 

'  1,540,732 

"  1,230,031 

|  79X781 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  FRANCE. 

Statement  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  from  the  United  States  into  France,  during  the 
Year  1841. 

Extorts  from  France  to  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 


Silk  poods . kil 

Woollens . 

Cottons . 

Wines . 

Plain  works . kil 

Coloured  silk . 

Leather^gouda . 

Jtrandy^ . 

Earthenware  and  glass. 

Madder . kill 

Perfumery . 

Fashions . . . 

Olivo  oil . kil 

linens  . 

Stationery . 

Watches . 

leather . kil 

Table  fruits . 

Straw  mats . 

Liquor . 


Silk  umbrellas . . 


Verdigris 

Mediciuei 


Phosphoric  acid  . . 
Metal  ^plates . 

bther  article*?!..,. 


i,iun,Gno 


cs-wa 

lV,330 


1)3  inis  at 

1,308.0.'13 

Lsaaiino 

1,03G,0I>1 


l  stilus 


1511,1192 

13^300 


Statement  of  Imports,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  at  Havre,  from  January  1st  to 
December  3j£t,  for  Ten  Years. . 


STOCK— 1st  JANUARY. 


M  I*  O 


Uuitu.l  Sin 


All  Kinds. 


United  States. 


R  1  K  S. 


838  AMERICA. 

Imports  into  France  from  the  United  States. 


American  Official  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  France, 
during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


Sliipr.j  In  Foreign  Ships. 


Exports  from  the  United  States  to  France,  during  the  year  1844. 


dollars. 

Value  of  domestic  produce .  13,066,212 

Value  of  foreign  produce .  3,372,188 


Total .  16.438,400 


See  Cotton  Trade  of  America  for  exports  of  cotton  wool  to  France.  See  also  Miscellaneous . 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  EUROPE. 
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TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  PORTS  OF  EUROPE 
(EXCLUSIVE  OF  FRANCE). 

The  trade  carried  on  by  American  ships  and  citizens  with  the  ports  of  conti¬ 
nental  Europe,  exclusive  of  France,  has  been  of  important  extent.  To  Ham¬ 
burgh  and  Bremen,  the  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States,,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  rum,  whale  oil,  skins,  furs,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  coffee, 
sugar,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  and 
following  tables  of  the  general  trade  of  the  United  States. 

To  Holland,  the  exports  are  nearly  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  the  Hansc 
Towns,  and  from  Holland,  manufactures  are  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
carried  by  American  ships  to  the  foreign  markets. 

The  trade  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  fish,  whale  oil,  &c.,  to  Trieste  and  the  Ita¬ 
lian  ports ;  and  carrying  away  wines  and  some  manufactured  goods.  Some  trade 
is  also  carried  on  by  the  United  Spates’  ships  with  Turkey,  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  Asia  within  the  Mediterranean. 

To  Russia,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  been  unimportant, 
consisting  chiefly  of  some  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  oak-bark,  of  our  domestic 
produce,  and  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  dye-woods,  being  the  articles  of  foreign 
produce  mainly  exported.  The  imports  from  Russia  have  been  of  great  amount 
and  value  ("see  Tables),  principally  of  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  duck,  various  species 
of  cloth  wrought  from  hemp  and  flax,  such  as  shirtings,  tickings,  both  broad  and 
narrow,  drillings,  and  diapers.  With  Sweden,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  been  inconsiderable ;  iron  formerly  constituting  the  principal  import  to  this 
country,  for  which  were  returned  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil,  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  produce.  Denmark  also  ranks  low  in  the  amount  of 
its  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  the  pernicious  prohibitory  and  high  customs  duties  of  the  latter.  Cotton  and 
some  articles  are  exported  in  return  for  wines,  &c.,  from  the  United  States. 

To  Portugal  and  Madeira,  the  United  States  have  exported  some  wheat, 
maize,  flour,  fish  and  fish  oil,  staves,  &c.,  in  return  for  wines,  salt,  fruit,  Sec. — For 
details,  see  the  Tables  of  Trade  generally. 
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Classified  Summary  of  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  into  the  United  States,  from 
the  following’  European  Countries,  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


In  the  trade  with  all  countries  the  total  number  of  American  ships  entered 
is  8148  ;  1,977>438  tons;  97,459  men;  3421  boys;  total  crews,  100,870.  Num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  ships  entered  5,577  5  910,922  tons;  55,948  men;  1004  boys. 
Total  crews,  50,952.  Total  American  and  foreign  ships,  13,725 ;  2,894,430  tons ; 
153,407  men  ;  425  boys.  Total  crews,  157,832. 

TRADE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  CITIES  OF 
WESTERN  EUROPE,  DURING  THE  YEAR  1843. 


HAVRE. 


Cotton . . . 

299,318)  Rosin  ...ffi . 

. brls. 

.  10,029 

Tobacco  . . 

. lihds  j 

14,733  Lead . 1 . 

70,047 

. tcs.i 

12,129  Quercitron . 

305 

. brls.! 

7,974] 

Skins . 

...number 

29,509 

10,140 

Wlialcbonc . 

. lbs.1 

357,280 

Tallow . . 

3,103 

Number  of  vessels  arriving 

from  the! 

Salt  beef. . 

. brls.l 

994 

'United  States.^..... . 

248 

Wax 

1,310 

iNumbcr  of  emigrants  who  embarked 

Flour . 

brls  1 

2,159| 

|  for  the  United  States . 

. 1 

8,500 

Price  of  passage,  varied  from  7j  francs  to  100  francs,  without  provisions,  which  cost  from  40 
francs  to  50  francs  more.  Average  fare,  every  thing  included,  about  25  dollars. 


Tobacco  and 

Tobacco . 

Tobacco . 

Cotton . 

ltice . 

Whale  oil . 

Quercitron... 
Pearl  ashes... 

Pot  ashes . 

Whalebone... 


■lihds. 


...bits. 

J>rls 

.'.’..lbs. 

...brls. 

-.lbs. 


35,478 

1,579 

288 

20,053 

10,284 

34,825 

270 

374 

3,300 

107,101 

11,987 

334,400 


i'iour . brls. 

Pork  and  bcof .  . lihds. 

Turpentine . casks 

Castor  oil . 

Sperm  candles . boxes 

Hops . bales 

Sassafras . lbs. 


Number  of  vessels  (indirect)  arriving 

from  the  United  States . 

Number  of  emigrants  who  embarked 
for  the  United  States . 


784" 

934 

50 

45 

25 

532 

i,922 

144 

,844 


Price  of  passage  (provisions,  Ac.,  furnished  by  the  owners  of  the  ship)  from  20  rix  dollars  to 
25  rix  dollars,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  mid  port  of  destination.  Average  fare,  about 
17  dollars. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  WESTERN  EUROPE. 


ANTWERP. 


Cotton . 

.  . hn1r>« 

33,144 

Whale  oil . 

6,666 

Tobacco . 

Rice . 

15,340 

7,907 

Pot  ashes . 

. . .  1 

13,014 

[Some  other  articles,  such  as  rosin,  quercitron,  and  whalebone,  were  also  received  in  small 
quantities,  but  the  correspondent  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  precise  extent.] 


Number  of  vessels  arriving  from  the  United  States .  86 

„  emigrants  who  embarked  for  the  United  States .  2,749 

Price  of  passage,  fare  included,  23  dollars. 


HAMBURGH. 


Cotton . 

. bales 

1  26,247 

.Quercitron . casks 

252 

Tobacco  and  stems . 

. hhds. 

1,607, 

Castor  oil . . 

23 

Rice . 

. tcs. 

9,460 

[Turpentine .  „ 

75 

W’halc  oil . . 

. brls. 

13,000 

.Clover-seed .  „ 

104 

Whalebone  . 

. lbs. 

278,000 

Number  of  arrivals  from  the  United 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes . . 

497 

States,  direct . 

62 

brls 

12,630 

Number  under  American  flag,  indirect 

35 

1,263 

Number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  for 

Che.  sc 

. boxes 

47 

the  United  States . 

1,956 

Average  prsce  of  passage,  provisions,  &c.,  included,  25  ri 
United  States  currency. 


:  dollars — about  19  dollars  50  ci 


AMSTERDAM. 


Cotton . 

Tobacco  and  stems , 

Rice . 

Pot  ashes . 

Rosin . 

Whale  ol 

Whalebone . 

Staves . . 


.hlids. 

..brls. 

...lbs. 


8,500 
1 1,970 
3,577 
6,631 
9,448 
3,055 
72,105 


. PiS5 

.numbcr| 


3,081 
190, 280 1 


Tallow . casks 

Turpentine . 

I'lour . . . brls. 

Pork . 

Number  of  arrivals  from  the  United 

States . 

Number  of  indirect  American  vessels 

from  the  United  States . 

Number  of  emigrants,  not  exceeding.... 


209 
499 
224 

210 

46 

9 

250 


Price  of  passage,  including  fare,  24  dollars  50  cents. 


ROTTERDAM. 


Cotton . 

Tobacco  and  stems . 

Rice . . 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes . 

Rosin . ; 

Whale  oil . 

. brls. 

8,293 

15,171 

2,877 

5,475 

7,660 

11,404 

5,060 

1,254 

2031 

Staves . . 

Deer-skins . 

Furs . 

Tallow . 

Sperm  candles . 

Pin-h  . 

. .  number 

250,000 

29 

26 

10 

Whalebone . 

. lbs. 

|Numberof  arrivals  from  United  States 

57 

Quercitron . .’. 

. casfs 

Number  of  emigrants,  about . 

300 

Price  of  passage,  including  provisions,  23  dollars  50  cents. 

Of  the  624  bottoms  employed  in  carrying  the  foregoing  produce  of  the  United  States,  414  were 
American,  147  Hanseatic,  twenty-seven  French,  twenty-two  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  eight 
English,  five  Hanoverian,  four  Belgian,  four  Dutch,  two  Prussian,  and  one  Danish. 

The  sales  of  tobacco  at  the  live  ports  on  the  North  Sea,  amounted,  in  1843,  to  68,970  hogs¬ 
heads;  less  by  13,015  hogsheads,  than  in  1842.  Prices  in  1842  ruled  so  low,  compared  with 
former  years,  that  the  trade  overstocked  itself. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 


MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES  ;  COMPRISING  A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
EXPORTS,  AND  OTHER  STATEMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  TIIE  TRADE  OK  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

The  subjoined  table,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the  treasury,  for 
the  last  twenty-three  years,  shows  the  annual  value  of  American*  produce  of  all 
kinds,  exported  from  the  country.  Column  3  contains  that  of  cotton  alone ;  co¬ 
lumn  4  contains  the  aggregate  value  of  all  other  kinds — of  flour,  rice,  tobacco, 
hemp;  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  lumber;  of  the  products  of  the  sea  and  the  forest, 
the  field  and  the  workshops. 


Exports  of  Domestic  Produce  from  the  United  States. 


YEARS 

Sept.  30. 

CDTTO  N. 

Produce. 

Total 

'-Value  of 
Exporta. 

YEARS 

Sept,  30. 

COTTON. 

Produce!  ]  „  Total  ^ 

Quantity.  |  _  \  11I110. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

^  ^  I  Exports. 

830 . 1 

1249*113,405  *20,I57^4R4 
144.075.095!  24.035.05R 
173.723.270  20.445.520 

1  142.309.003!  21.947.401 

204.535.4is!  20.103.339 
291.3I0.U5:  30.518:959 
210.590, 4H  1  4)7  401 
20-1,830,1)89  27,834,708 

,  2ti]709]888 
|  28.70*2,099 
*20)892)3;  1 

28,408/903 

34.8C1.252 

49!«74*,070 

47,155,408 

00/144  7  4  5 
53,055,710 

fl3737i470 

1B33  .  .. 

18  i"*® 

18*9 

lb*. 

324,098,004 

3H7.359',0<)8 

423.031,302 

595.052)297 

413.024,212 

743.941,001 

530.204,100 

584.717,017 

dollars. 
38,723,022 
51,3*4,390 
07,819,983 
73,540,002 
00,07 1 ,575 

64  214  01* 

57)452)887 

50,504,154 

54)003)501 

dollar®.  I  dollar®. 
31,594,070|  70,3' 7, G98 

29,489,700  81,024,102 

03,369,099  101,189,062 

29492819  \°5504  m 

39)319)870  103)533)891 

40,475,720  113,895, 634 

48,929,836  100,382,722 

42,405,842  02,900,990 

37,808,280  91,003,498 

45,051,0781  99,715.179 

Recapitulation  of  the  Value  of  Tobacco,  Rice,  Flour,  Pork,  Hogs,  Lard,  Beef, 
Cattle,  Hides,  &c.,  Exported  from  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1845, 
inclusive. 


YEARS,  |  Tobac 


1,83*2,071)1  1)30,405 

J  ,89*2,4*29.  .  733,430 


1,315,246  717,083 

1,501,044'  829,082 

1,9*28,  IDG  774,087 

UOG.omi  75^*219 
1 ,770.732  038,701 


841,933 

797,844 

759,953 

G53.GG2 

051,908 

030,945 

732,087 

59M87 

453,809 

742,190 


10,478,059 

10,810,180 

0,37*2,987 


,080,403 
1 ,83G,C 
'1,004,195 
.2,006,707 
i2, 5119,493! 
1 2,435,314] 
3,323,057 
1*2,860,001  ( 
3,135,990] 

850,538  ]3,G04 ,399 * 
— ,1C4|2,92G,846 
"“‘*13,570,805 


7,094,0 

C,I07,5L- 

7,130,997 

8.397,07b 

8,325,083 

9,873,40*2 

9,953,020 

8,410,094 

G, 680, 050 

9,7G3,039 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS.  843 

Recapitulation  of  the  Export  of  Flour  from  the  United  States,  for  Eleven  Years,  distin¬ 
guishing'  the  Countries  to  which  Exported. 


Recapitulation  of  the  Exports  of. Wheat,  Flour,  Indian  Corn,  Indian  and  Rye  Meal, 
Rye,  Oats,  Ship-Bread,  and  Potatoes. 


Estimated  consumption  of  Indian  corn  meal  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the 
New  Orleans  Bulletin,  1845. 

“A  general  computation  of  the  consumption  of  Indian  corn  meal  throughout  the  islunds  of 
Antigua,  Dominica,  Granada,  Montserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Kill’s,  St.  Lucie,  St.  Vincent,' Tobago,  Gua- 
daloupe,  Martinique,  Vergcns,  and  Bahamas,  -with  a  population  of  184,000  souls,  is  estimated  for 
some  years  annually  at  200,000  barrels:  Barbadoes,  25,000  barrels:  Trinidad,  10,000  barrels; 
Demcrara,  15,000  barrels;  St.  Thomas,  St.  Croix,  and  St.John’s,  44,000  barrels ;  Porto  ltico, 
40,000  barrels*  Jamaica,  30,000  ;  making  304,000  barrels  of  corn  meal  annually.” 
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EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  amount  and  value  of  the  articles 
of  domestic  products,  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables,  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  years  1828  to  1844  in¬ 


clusive  : — 


Ireland  29,062  barrels  of  flour — value  136,963  dollars. 


Total  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  Exported  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Years 
1828  to  1844  inclusive. 


Peices  of  Cotton,  Flour,  Beef,  Pork,  and  Wool,  for  ten  successive  Years,  in  the  New 
York  market.  ■  • 


PERIODS. 

Cotton. 

Flour. 

Beef. 

Pork. 

Wool. 

m  Itiar.! 

1840.! 
„  1841., 

11  l  14 

1?  ::  ! 3 

mi  ioj 

®  ”  12J 

i:  1 

dls.cts.  dls.cts. 

G  12  to  G  50 

5  60  „  5  75 

12  GO  ”,  12  26 

0  Oo  „  8  50 

8  87  „  fi  00 

dlscttt.  dls.cU. 
8.60  to  9  00 

0  0  \\  9  60 

9  50  „  10  00 

12  00  „  13  M 

14  00  „  14  60 

17  00  „  17  60 

14  00  „  14  60 

dls.cts.  <11b.  cb*. 

14  00  „  15  190 

13  60  „  14  00 

23  00  ”  25  00 

1?  M  „  18  00 

12  SO  ”  IS  00  1 

15  00  „  13  50 

B  50  „  9  *0 

*40  to  *45 

m  !!  S 

43  „  5G 

42  }»  55 

44  ”  4(1 

*  Suspension  of  bank#— lowest  point  in  cotton. 
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Prices  of  Produce  in  New  York. 


£  I  C  L  K  S.  December,  11 


-  prii 

Pork,  m 


Butter . 

Cheese . 

Hams,  marked  .. 


0  23  „  10  00 


Price  of  wheat,  wages,  &c.,  in  New  York  currency,  viz.,  eight  shillings  to  a  dollar,  .is  s 
at  the  Patroon’s  office  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  during  the  several  years  under-mentioned, 


Comparative  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  per  Bushel  in  the  eastern  Part  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  and  in  Philadelphia  ;  also  the  Annual  Average  Prices  of  Flour  per  Ban-el,  in 
Pliiladelphia,  from  1820  to  1841. 


Wheat  per  Bushel* 


Flour  per  Bar- 
1  rel  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 


Flour  per  Bar- 
1  re!  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  wholesale  Prices  current  of  the  following  Articles  in  the  Boston 
Market,  as  reported  and  published  in  the  City  Newspapers,  from  August,  1812,  to 
April,  1840,  inclusive. 


Prices  of  various  Articles  in  North  Carolina,  vVom  1813  to  1840,  in  May  each  Year. 


M  ISC  KM.  A  N  EOUS  STAT  F.M  F.K  TS. 
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Compah  ative  Prices  of  the  Leading  Articles  in  all  the  Chief  Cities  of  the  Union, 
in  1842. 


These  prices,  at  many  points,  are  affected  by  the  depreciated  nature  of  the 
currency ;  at  Mobile,  for  instance,  the  currency  is  depreciated  forty  per  cent,  and 
prices  rule  nearly  as  much  higher  than  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  difference  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  local  currencies.  -  Many  articles,  however  (that  of  flour  in 
particular,  which  is  from  three  dollars  fifty  cents  at  one  point,  to  nine  dollars  at 
another),  display  a  much  greater  disparity  in  price  than  the  cost  of  transportation 
added  to  the  difference  in  the  currencies. 
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Statement  of  tlio  Prices  of  Flour  and  Wheat  at  Cincinnati,  from  1841  to  1845. 


JR.  I 


vBarreU  |_ 


“  In  the  year  1841,  tin:  crop  of  wheat  was  simply  a' good  one.  The  average  price  of  flour 
dining  the  month  of  July,  was  four  dollars  six  cents  and  a  quarter  per  barrel — the  average 
price  of  wheat,  seventy-two  cents  and  a  half  per  hnshcl.  The  price  of  one  bushel  of  wheat,  there¬ 
fore,  entered  five  and  three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  one  barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  Au¬ 
gust,  flour  had  advanced  to  four  dollars  sixty-two  cents  per  barrel.  Wheat  remained  at  seventy- 
five  cents  per  bushel. 

••  In  1842,  the  crop  was  large.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  July,  was  three  dollars  forty-nine 
cents  and  three-quarters  per  barrel — the  average  price  of  wheat,  forty- nine  cents  and  a  half  per 
bushel.  The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  seven  and  one-tenth  times  into  the  price  of  n 
barrel  of  flour.  "By  the  close  of  August,  flour  had  receded  to  two  dollars  sixty-two  cents  and  a 
half,  and  wheat  to  forty  cents  to  forty-five  cents. 

“  In  1843,  the  yield  proved' to 'be  full  an  average  one,  and  with  it  there  was  much  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year's  crop  held  over.  The  average  price  of  flour  in  July  was  three  dollars  seventy-three 
cents ;  that  of  wheat,  seventy  cents.  The  price  6f  a  bushel  of  wheat  entered  five  and  one-third 
times  into  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  latter  part  of  August,  flour  stood  at  three  dollars  sixty 
cents  to  three  dollars  seventy-three  cents  ;  while  wheat  had  fallen  to  sixty-five  cents. 

“  In  1844,  there  was  a  fair  crop.  For  the  month  of  July,  flour  averaged  three  dollars  twenty- 
'  nine  cents  per  barrel,  and  wheat  fifty-nine  cents  per  bushel.  Tile  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  en¬ 
tered  live  and  three-fifth  times  into  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  flour.  By  the  close  of  August,  flour 
had  advanced  to  three  dollars  sixty-five  cents  to  three  dollars  seventy-six  cents  per  barrel,  and 
wheat  to  seventy  cents  per  bushel. 

“  This  year,  1845,  Ohio  had  the  best  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  given  her  since  1839. 


“The  regular  proportion  of  wheat  to  flour  is  five  bushels  to  one  barrel.  On  the  sup. 
position  that  this  is  adhered  to  in  grinding,  and  not  taking  offal  into  the  account,  the  miller  1ms 
received  for  his  labour  and  profits,  for  the  five  seasons  named,  as  follows : — 


—Cincinnati  Gazette. 


Price  of  flour  in  the  city  of  New  York  prepared  by  Mr.  Heyward,  President  of  the 
Buffalo  Board  of  Trade,  shows  the  price  of  flour  in  New  York  city  on  the  first  Wednesday 
of  January  and  July,  from  1823  to  1845,  inclusive  :  — 


.11 


■it, 

1*4 


I  YEARS  I 


1830. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  MINERALS,  CANALS,  RAILROADS, 
TRADE,  SEA-PORTS,  POUT  AND  OTHER  CHARGES-* 

Copper  Region  of  Lake  Superior. — It  would  appear,  if  the  various  accounts  wc  have  read  have 
any  truth,  that  the  country  south  of  Lake  Superior  is  abundantly  rich  in  copper.  One  writer 
states — “  The  scicntilic  reader  i?  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  famous  Copper  Rock  of  Lake  Su¬ 
perior.  It  is  a  vast  mass  of  solid  copper,  weighing  not  less  than  0000  lbs.,  and  was  discovered,  many 
years  since,  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  Ontanagon  river,  entirely  isolated.  It  has  rested,  probably, 
for  ages  some  twenty  miles  from  the  lake.  For  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  mass  to  navigable 
water,  a  huge  car,  placed  upon  a  moveable  railroad,  was  built,  and,  by  patient  labour,  it  was  gra¬ 
dually  .advanced,  until  it  reached  deep  water,  where  it  was  placed  on  a  flat,  and  easily  floated  down 
to  the  lake  shore.  It  was  intended  to  ship  it  to  New  Orleans.  Had  they  succeeded,  it  would 
have  been  a  fortune  for  them,  as  a  mere  curiosity.  But  government  interfered  1  Although  they  had 
purchased  the  rock  from  the  Indians  in  whose  territory  it  was  found,  the  government  agent  claimed 
its  possession — denying  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  dispose  of  it.  As  this  claim  was  not  set  up 
until  the  great  labour  of  transporting  it  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  effected,  the  agent  offered  to 
fully  compensate  the  enterprising  gentlemen  by  whom  it  had  been  removed,  for  their  trouble. 
^This  was  hard,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  They  had  to  submit  quietly,  and  see  the  fruit  of 
their  labours  borne  off-by  the  government  agent  to  the  Sault,  from  whence  it  has  been  shipped  on- 
bov-d  of  a  revenue  cutter.  It  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Washington,  and  placed  in  the' 
Naudnal  Institute,  where  it  will  remain  for  all  coming  time,  wc-hopc,  as  one  of  the  greatest  curio¬ 
sities  of  the  age.  The  Indians  have  revealed  to  Mr.  Ashman  wliere  another  rock  (but  not  of  equal 
weight)  may  be  found.  It  had  been  discovered  ages  before,  and  hid — its  location  being  kept  a  pro¬ 
found  secret,  until  civilisation  had  dissipated  t’jic  superstition  connected  with  it.” 

The  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Detroit  furnishes  more  detailed 
particulars  of  this  mineral  curiosity  : — 

“  It  is  upwards  of  twenty-thr;?  years  since  I  first  visited  this  remarkable  specimen  of  native 
copper  in  the  forests  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  been  somewhat  diminished  in  size  and  weight,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  visiters  and  travellers  in  that  remote  quarter  ;  but  retains,  very  well,  its  original 
character  and  general  features.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  re-examination  of  it  in  a  store,  in  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  this  city,  where  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  designs 
to  exhibit  it  to  the  curious.  Its  greatest  length  is  four  feet  six  inches ;  its  greatest  width  about  four 
feet,  its  maximum  thickness  eighteen  inches.  These  are  rough  measurements  with  the  rule.  It  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  malleable  copper,  and  bears  striking  marks  of  the  visits  formerly  paid  to 
it,  in  the  evidence  of  portions  which  have  fro,’ n  time  to  time  been  cut  off.  There  are  no  scales  in 
the  city  large  enough,  or  other  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  weight,  and  of  thus  terminating 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  several  cstuhates  heretofore  made.  It  has  been  generally  esti¬ 
mated  here,  since  its  arrival,  to  weigh  between  G000  lbs.  and  7000  lbs.,  or  about  three  tons  and  a 
half,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  known  and  described  specimen  of  native  copper  on  the  globe.  It  is 
clearly  a  boulder,  and  bears  marks  of  attrition  from  the  actipn  of  the  water,  on  some  parts  of  its 
rocky  surface  as  well  as  the  metallic  portions.  The  adhering  rock,  of  which  there  is  less  now  than 
in  1820,  is  apparently  serpentine,  in  some  parts  steatitic,  whereas  the  copper  ores  of  Kcweena 
point,  on  that  lake,  are  found  exclusively  in  the  amygdaloids  and  greenstones  of  the  tup  forma¬ 
tion.  A  circular  depression  of  opaque  crystalline  quartz,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-geode,  exists  in 
one  face  of  it;  other  parts  of  the  mass  disclose  the  same  mineral.  Probably  300  lbs.  of  the  metal 
have  been  hacked  off  or  detached  by  steel  chisels  since  it  has  been  known  to  the  whites,  most  of 
this  within  late  years.” 

A  gentleman,  who  recently  (1845)  visited  Kec-nee-naw  Point,  the  famous 
location  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mining  Company,  in  a  letter  to  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Commercial ,  dated  at  St.  Marie,  says  : — 


*  The  following  miscellaneous  statements  we  have  procured  from  the  United  States  since  the 
respective  heads,  to  which  they  belong,  were  printed.  We  introduce  them  here  to  complete  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  United  States.  ^ 

5  Q 
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“  Tliis  location  is  situated  to  the  west  of  Fort  Wilkins  about  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  through 
which  runs,  north  and  south,  the  Eagle  river.  This  company  have  now  in  operation  three  shafts. 
The  first  is  seventy-four  feel  deep,  and  the  vein  twenty-three  feet  wide.  The  second  is  thirty-five 
feet  deep,  mid  the  vein  twenty-two  feet  w-ide.'  The  third  is  thirty-one  feet  deep,  and  the  vein  six 
feet  wide;  and  each  of  these  three  veins  exceeds  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length.  The  veins  are 
all  within  half  a  wile  of  each  other,  and  produce  silver  and  copper,  -averaging  from  sixty  to  seventy 
per  cent.  They  have  now  on  hand,  thrown  up  from  the  shafts,  some  400  tons,  which  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  to  the  Boston  market  by  the  1st  of  September  next.  Colonel  Gratiot  has  under  him 
nearly  12.5  men,  who  are  now  busily  engaged  in  erecting  pounders  and  crushers,  tinder  which 
passes  the  trap  rock,  in  which  the  ore  is  found.  The  ore,  after  this  process,  is  taken  and-washed 
in  large  wire  sieves,  which  separates  the  rock  from  the  metal.  It  is  then  dried,  and  put  into  kegs 
weighing  from  300  lbs.  to  .500  lbs.,  and  ready  for  market.” 

The  Wisconsin  Democrat  adds,  that, 

“  If  report  be  true,  copper  rocks  will  ere  long  cease  to  be  a  curiosity.-  Mr.  Dc  Garmo  Jones, 
of  Detroit,  who  passed  through  (his  place  on  his  way  to  Mineral  point  and  Platteville,  informed  us 
that  another  mass  of  copper,  much  larger  and  purer  than  that  obtained  from  the  Ontanagon,  had 
recently  been  discovered.  In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  those  who  are  prosecuting  their  researches 
after  copper  ore  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  Colonel  Jones  informs .  us  that  they  are 
pretty  fair.” 

“  Mineral  Resources  of  Alabama. — The  mineral  resources  in  Alabama  are  oT  great  variety  and 
abundance,  but  ns  yet  undeveloped.  From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  agriculture,  at  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature,  we  learn  that  there  are  five  principal,  and  several  other  minor  mines  of 
gold  and  silver  in  Randolph  county,  producing  about  1 25,000  dollars  annually,  and  affording  em¬ 
ployment  to  300  or  500 .  persons.  In  the  same  county,  are  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore, 
which  does  not  lose  twenty-five  per  cent  in  smelting.  T nllapoosa,  too,  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver 
mines,  and  they  afford  employment  to  several  hundred  hands.  Goldville  is  supported  by  one  mine. 
Gold,  too,  has  been  found  in  Coosa,  Talladega,  and  Chambers.  There  are  iron-foundries  in  Ben¬ 
ton  and  Talladega.  No  doubt,  were  this  rich  mineral  region  examined  by  a  scientific  person, 
many  valuable  discoveries  might  be  made.  In  Blount,  nitre  is  found  in  abundance.'-  - This  side  of 
Tuscaloosa,  coal  is  found  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  many  other  places.  In  Clarke,  salt  can  be  - 
manufactured  at  or  near  Jackson.  Iron  ore,  marble,  granite,  limestone,  &c.,  are  also  found  in  this 
county.  Lead  ore,  in  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee,  on  the  Muscle  Si.oals  ;  and  all  these,  and  others,  exist  in  many  other  sections  of  the  state.” 
— Hunt's  Merchants’  Magazine. 

“  Arkansas  Coni. — The  Arkansas  Coal  company  arc  doing  aprofitable  business  iu  anthracite  coal. 
They  anticipate  the  shipment  this  year  (1844)  of  150,000  dollars’  worth  of  coal  to  th  numerous 
cities  and  towns  on  the  Mississippi.  The  coal  from  the  Spadra  mines  is  of  the  anthracite  species, 
burns  freely,  with  no  unpleasant  smell,  and  makes  but  little-dust  or  ashesr*."1  The  mining  com¬ 
pany,’  says  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  *  have  entered  into  the  matter  with  great  spirit,  and  we  predict 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  oi  the  banks  of  the  ‘  great 
father  of  waters’  will  receive  their  supplies  of  coal  from  the  state  of  Arkansas.’  ” 

“  Kennel  Coat. — The  Pittsburg  American  states  that  Messrs.  Reynolds  and  Shunk,  who  are 
building  a  furnace  on  Red  Bank  creek,  near  the  Alleghany  river,  have  discovered,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  their  works,  one  of  the  largest  bodies  of  this  kind  of  coal  that  is  known  in  our 
country.  A  friend  describes  it  as  lying  in  a  solid  body,  and  opening  on  the  breast  of  the  hill,  four¬ 
teen  feet  in  depth.  This  description  of  coal,  from  being  free  from  sulphur,  which  is  never  the  case 
with  bituminous  or  anthracite,  will,  wo  have  no  doubt,  be  capable  of  being  converted  to  great  and 
important  uses  in  the  manufacturing  of  iron.  The  discovery  of  a  mineral  of  this  description  is  of 
very  great  value.  It  has  heretofore  been  found  in  small  veins,  but  this  is  the  first  discovery  that 
lias  been  made  of  so  large  and  valuable  a  body." 

Lake  Tuade,  8cc. — Cost  of  Transportation  on  Canals,  "Railroads ,  4'C. — Statement  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  Ellct,jun.,  chief  engineer  on  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  and  railroad: — Cost 
of  freight  on  canals  exclusive  of  tolls,  one  and  ~  half  cent  per  ton  per  mile  ;  railroads,  two  and  a 
half  cents  ;  Me. Adam  roads,  ten  to  fifteen  cents  ;  common  turnpikes,  fifteen  to  twenty  cents ; 
steamboats  on  the  lakes,  two  to  four  cents  per  ton  per  mile ;  steamboats  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis¬ 
sippi  rivers,  half  to  one  and  a  half  cent ;  future  average,  three-quarters  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 
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Rates  of  Freight  mid  Passage  on  Lake  Eric,  to  November  1st. 


COUNTRI  ES. 

|  ll'orsc.  j  Wn  ggon. 

COUNTRIK  S. 

VS; 

i  Light. 

Barrel.  Hulk. 

n  ■ttrrat.o  TO- 

jdla.  rU.  din.  rtn. 

.11..  eta. 

dlr.et... 

rent.. 

!  cot..  .  cent.,  cent.. 

Brio . 

2  :*«  2  on 

j  2  no 

rtttcr.  or  it.  1:10  in 

Aniitubula} . 

3  50  .  2  m 

j  •1  50 

Cleveland . . 

4  "50  i  2  50 

!  1  no 

Silver  Creek,  l)un- 

Huron  ^  l . 

5  50  '  3  00 

ft  50 

Kiio,  Cmmenut, 

'  j  j 

Toledo)  Ac.  1 

1 

Kivcr,  Cleveland.1 

j  20 

40  '  |  50 

Detroit  j  | 

0  j 

j 

Charlentnn,  Huron, 

| 

1 

Huron  i 

1 

•  a  00 

fitc.,  Monroe,  De- 

1 

1  „ 

T*di‘,  lc.  1  | 

2  00  l  00j 

! 

23 

| 

Detroit  J  1 

3  00  j  2  00  j 

j 

Down  Freight  from  Ports  upon  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  to  pay  as  follows 


ARTICLES. 


A  RTIC  LBS. 


Tobacco . I00.hu. 

.Wool  und  pcltricti . <ln 

Hacon . hognhcndti 


Passages  to  the  Upper  Lakes,  until  October  1st. 


COU  NTBI  KS 

|  Cnljin. 

Horae. 

Waggon.  |  COUNTRIES 

I'oiflha. 

|  Uarrel. 

EUR. 

BUFFALO  TO  — 

Milwatiluo  ) 

Hucine 

Southport  (  . 

Chicago  ) 

CI.LT  BLAND  TO— 

Mackinac . 

Chicago,  fit c.  ....... 

Mackinac . 

Chicago,  Ac . 

- 

I.:,0 

16  00 

; 18  00 

10  00 

IS  00 

IS  00 

14  00 

10  00 

ft  00  to  7  00 

ft  00  „  7  00 

3  0(1  „  5  00 

iMuckinac . 1 

Milwaukte.  Haciue.l 
Htockpurt.aiuH.hi- 

Muckumc . . . 

Chicago.  &c . 

;  Mackinac . 

Chicago.  &c . 

so1 

S7iJ 

87i 

m } 

Down  Freight  from  the  Upper  Lakes  are  charged  as  follows  : — 


ARTICLES. 


IAabe* .  IOOIIjk. 

u>»df,v.v.v  .*  .* *.*.v.ao  .1 
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The  charges  upon  wheat  are  suhjcct  to  variations.  In  the  early  part  of  last  season,  wheat  in 
sails  was  brought  front  the  upper  lakes  to  Buffalo,  for  twelve  cents  and  a  half  per  bushel ;  but  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  demand  was  good,  and  when  a  full  supply  was  in  store  at  the  west,  double 
that  price  was  paid. 


T  Ait  iff  of  Freights  on  the  Erie  Canal. 


Articles  arriving  from  other  States,  in  1844,  at  the  Ports  of  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and 
Whitehall. 


Buffalo.  Oswego.  Whitehall. 


8G9.555  ..  3,328,215 

0,231  308,712 

4,775,bU7  ..  4,1124, 8M 


One-hall  the  quantity  of  Hour  which  arrived  at  tide- water, "cama  from  other  states  ; 
and  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  also  came,  which  was  ground  m  the  flouring-mills  of  New 
York.  Ol  2,222,204  barrels  of  Hour  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson,  1,484,900  barrels 
were  of  western  produce. 
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Vegetable  Food  (chiefly  Wheat,  Flour,  Indian  Com,  &c.),  Imported  into  New  York  ; 
Total  moving  on  all  the  Canals,  and  arrived  at  Tide-water. 


YEARS. 

v  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock. 

Oswego.  j 

Whitehall.-; 

Total  ^from 

On  alt  Canals.  ! 

™”watiTr. 

ss.aiir 

'X 

tecs. 

tons. 

X;;;;1 

IIMM 

10^95 

357J 

'45, s 

18,7(12 

230,330 

2%,1M 

28,025 

220^40 

10S.7C.I 

48,128  ! 

“  The  internal  trade  of  the  state  lias  greatly  increased  in  the  last  two  years — that  is  to  say, 
the  quantity  of  vegetable  food  moving  on  all  the  canals  increased,  in  1842,  but  12,000  tons  ;  while 
the  quantity  coming  from  other  states  increased  1 0,000  tons,  and  the  surplus  delivered  at  tide-water 
increased  29,000  tons— showing  that  New  York  furnished  10,000  tons  of  the  increase  of  vegetable 
food  delivered  at  tide-water,  In  1843,  however,  th'c  reverse  took  place;  and  the  movement  on 
all  the  canals  was  raised  44,000  tons  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  deliveries  at  tide-water  rose 
but  37,000  tons.  In  1844,  an  increase  of  40,000  tons  in  the  whole  movement,  and  of  35,000  tons 
only,  in  the  deliveries  ;  showing  that  the  internal  receipts  and  deliveries  increased  Jthirty  per  cent 
more  than  the  external  trade.  How  far  this  effect  has  been  produced  by  the  carrying  of  freights 
upon  the  railroads,  cannot,  perhaps,  easily  be  determined.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  considerable 
quantities  were  taken  off  the  canals  by  the  railroads,  and  they  would  swell  the  sum  of  the  internal 
trade  without  appearing  in  the  deliveries  at  tide-water.  The  changing  current  of  the  trade  is  also 
'apparent  in  the  significant  fact  that  the  tonnage  at  Buffalo 'actually  decreased,  while  that  at 
Oswego  increased  seventy  per  cent,  and  at  Whitehall  fifty  per  cent.  In  those  figures,  wc  have 
■  doubtless  the  influenceof  the  Welland  canal  upon  the  course  of  the  western  trade.  Western  ves¬ 
sels,  coming  through  the  Welland  canal;  deliver  their  freights  at  Oswego,  120  miles  in  the  rear  of.N 
Buffalo;  by'which  means,  that  distance  of  canal  tolls  is  saved.  The,  sagacity  of  New  England 
capitalists  has  already  detected  the  route  by  which  the  western  produce  may  reach  Boston  without 
incurring  the  tolls  levied  by  the  New  York  canals.  The  Boston  and  Burlington  railroad,  and  the 
Champlain  and  Ogdensburgh  railroads,  are  in  active  progress.  By  this  means,  the  flank  of  New 
York  will  be  completely  turned.  Vessels  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  western  lakes  may  avoid 
New  York  canals,  by  passing  the  Welland  without  breaking  bulk,  and  delivering  their  freight  at 
Ogdensburgh  ;  whence,  accumulating  the  products  of  northern  New  York,  it  may  pass,  without 
tolls,  over  a  favourably  constructed  railroad,  to  Boston,  whose  large  and  grown  capital  has  already, 
by  its  facilities,  attracted  a  large  portion  of  the  trade,  over  the  Western  railroad.” 


Comparative  View  of  the  Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  in  Boston  and, 
,  '-■  New  York. 


j  BOSTON.- 

|  N  E  W  -lY  G  R  K. 

|  Real  Estate. 

Personal  Estate. 

TOTAL. 

Real  Estate. 

Personal  Estate. 

TOTAL. 

Uecrease 

62,003,000 
65,509,300  -* 

72,048,000 

36,043,000 

46/102J300 

dollars. 

.•  98,106,000 

llftl  150*300 

180,350,048  1 

170,489,042 
171,930,591  v 

04,843,072 
-N  01,204,550  | 

C4,023,45G 

235,0Oo|o47 

9,985,000 

10,359,7  00 

20.M3.700 

14,414,357 

|  820,510  I  15,234,873 

“  This. is  a  remarkable  change  in  the  face  of  affairs.  Boston,  since  the  completion  of 
its  railroad,  has  advanced  more  than  New  York  has  diminished.  In  1825,  the  Erie  canal 
was  finished,  and  its  effects  in  New  York  were  as  follows: — 


Real  and  Personal  Estate,  New  York  Citv. 
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"  In  the  ten  s  ears  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  valuation  increased  twenty-tire 
per  cent— in  the  ten  soars  Muwetiing  its  completion,  it  increased  117  percent:  in  the  last  ten 
years,  it  lias  increased  hut  eight  per  cent.  This  is  a  scry  marked  result.  Boston  lias  incrensed, 
m  the  la»t  four  soars  twenty  per  cent  ;  at  which  rate  her  increase,  for  the  ten  years  stuveeshnj; 
the  cssmpletion  of  her  railroads,  is  as  grsxit  a<  tltat  of  New  York  in  the  decade  commenced  by  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  canal,  These  are  the  marscllous  results  of  nsal  public  ssorks  upon  tho 
currents  of  trade  and  the  s nine  of  property,  at  the  great  centres  of  husiness.  Tile  political  divi¬ 
sions  of  a  country  luso  scry  little  to  do  with  its  real  interest,  sslicn  it  is  disided  into  artificial  or 
rs-al  rvuites  for  oommetve.  Nose  York  has  e\ pend. si  large  sinus  for  the  construction  of  ciuuU  : 
ami  lias,  m  eoitsespience,  itnposisl  a  tax  upon  the  northern  counties  of  New  York,  which  an*  in 
nowise  henetittixl  by  them  ;  hut  svill  now.  by  the  expenditure  of  New  Fun; land  capital.  Ivase  all 
their  materia!  interests  eouiHS'tsxl  with  Boston.' — OjUta!  Rrj>.-r( j  and  Tablet.  Hunt's  Merchants 
.Uiyiasc. 

MELLANl)  CANAL  TOLLS. —  LEGAL  UAUfi. 

The  first  column  of  figures  represents  the  amount  to  lv  paid  for  passing-  through  tits* 
whole  line  ;  the  second  for  passing  between  St.  Catharine's  and  I’ort  Dalhousie.  in  cal- 
culatiuiy  the  amount  to  lie  charged  for  passing  ls.*tsseenjii*l  Maitland  (the  entrance  front 
Lake  h.rieh  and  St.  Catharine's,  the  collector  desluets  tKe  amount  of  the  last  column  from 
the  first,  except  in  die  case  of  vessel*  sshieh  are  charged  as  for  the  whole  line.  There  is  a 
reduction  from  the  old  rates  of  toll  on  nearly  every  article,  amounting  to  seventy-five 
|vr  cent  in  one  or  tsvo  instances :  ami  on  the  principal  articles  of  t rathe,  the  reduction  is 
tss-enty  and  tssetitv-live  per  cent. 
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I  !«<>■**  Return  of  Bt'b'h  ami  Foreign  Trade  at  tho  Port  of  Philadelphia,  duritiig  the  \xsar 
ending  IVveniU-r  51.  IMJ. 


Tlio  uunffvr  of  i-M'l'  xvhix'h  arrixvvl  at  the  ixort  of  Philadelphia.  in  tho  CAwting  irmlx'. 
during  the  war  ( tho  tonnage  of  which  cannot  tv  asccrtaincxP,  " as  follows,  >ii.:  'hips 
’<v  :  brigs  T9o  ;  .cluxmors  14ik;  :  *  loops,  A:*).  Total.  '-IT  I  voss*  U. 

Oi  uk-  'i\t\  eight  Palish  vessels  winch  ornwxl  ,xl  the  port  ol  Philadelphia  in  1944, 
there  were  from  Great  Britain.  with  irxm  fifteen,  value  of  cargoes  40.501'/,  10*.  4</.  :  salt 
uo,  x.iluo  of  cargxxes  TO  .’/.  4 ,.  tv/. ;  salt  ami  coal  one.  value  of  cargo  1575/.  t  salt  ami 

From  rnnni.nl,  xxulx  hull's,  excoa-nuts  Ax:.,  one,  xaluo  of  cargo ‘T45/.  ;  hides  one, 
value  ,-f  cargo  TTo/.  ;  m  ballast  >i\.  l\'tt  o!  Spam,  in  ballast  tixe.  '  St.  John.  Noxa 
So. -ti  i.  Ininlvr  one,  x.iluo  of  cargo  1  >5/.  10  s.  tv/.  St.  John,  New  lxrunsw  ieh.  staxes  ami 
g;  md'i.  ne'  oiu-.  value  of  o  a  rg  o  S .’/.  10>.  w/.  ;  1  xllis  one,  xalue  of  cargo  5'/.  K\«.  tv/.; 
pi  wer  sexi  'i.  value  of  xargoes  o’1.'/.  I Ts.  !./,  ;  salt  ami  ffsh  one,  \ .tins'  of  cargo 
S7  /.  t  x  •>  a./.;  pl.tsti  e  an  i  fall  one.  xalue  s'f  cargo  ~.9'.  10.x.  tv/. ;  plaster  ami  salt  one. 

x.iiue  of  cargo  ST/.  IT...  1./.  Pore!, ester.  New  Biunsxxieh,  xxith  grindstone#  one. 

x.riu- i  f  cargo  47/.  10. <.  !</.  WnnUot.  Noxa  Scotia.  xxith  plaster  two.  value  of  cargoes 

i i ;./. 

From  N.  x.t  Scot  ia,  with  liths  one,  xalue  of  cargo  (>  1  /.  7s.  tv/.  ;  in  ballast  one;  ffsh 
one.  salue  i  f  cargo  .!■>/•  I.».  tv/.  Na'sau,  New  Provide  ice,  x>  ith  turtle.  Sjiongc.  Ate. 
me,  xvlii’  ol  cargo  ITb/.  5«.  Kingston.  JauutCa,  xxith  coufcctfonary  one,  value  of 
■  -a.-eo  1  15/.  p'j  i  </.  :  in  ballast  one.  Salt  Kex,  in  ball.t't  one.  Ragged  tsland.  in  bal- 
l.i't  o:  e.  Klenf  eia.  xxith  pine  apples  one.  value  of  cargo,  10"/.  t-s.  id.  ;  in  ballast 

oi:o.  Tulls'*  Islar.il.  xxith  salt  one.  \.\!ue  of  cargo  9ti/.  .is.  li /  Abaco,  in  ballast 

one.  Harbour  Islam!,  wit'  Iruit  txxo,  xalue  ot  cargoes  TTT/.  15a.  4</.  Beunu, la,  xxith 
a  rm,  mo:  one.  v  tlue  of  cargo  l ffo/.  »'s.  ;  in  ballast  txxo.  Barbadoes.  in  ballast  one. 
M.it.iu.’.i,.  in  bailast  one.  Sdticv,  Cape  Pie  on.  xxith  coal  one.  xalue  of  cargo  901. 
Total  number  of  w-ssels.  sixlv -eight.  Total  xalue  of  cargoes,  49.004/.  <>.  1  1,/. 

Of  the  'ivtv-f'iit  British  vessels  which  tie|x.irU'il.  thoie  xvere  for  (Ireat  Britain,  with 
ijuctcitron  bark,  ami  boms  one.  xalue  of  c.ugx'  1111/.  T ...  7ti.  ;  bread  slutls  one,  xalue  ot 
cargo  STB/.  17s.lv/.  Kor  Quebec,  in  ballast  four.  Por  Charleston,  m  balla.t  one. 
St'el  bonriu ,  Novi  Scotia,  with  bieadstutis  six,  xalue  of  cargoes  -i  1  ('  4  /.  Is.  -h/.  llai.tax. 
Noxa  Scotia,  xxuh  buad  stutls  tixe.  xalue  of  cargoes  4ST9/.  IT,.  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Sco'ca,  with  biead  stuffs.  one.  xalue  of  cargo  7971.  3*.  ('</.  Sr.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
xxith  bread  stuffs  txxo,  value  of  cargoes  1  K) '/  9s.  (v/.  St  John's,  New  Brunswick,  xxith 
hr,  ad  'tuff’s  sixteen,  value  of  cargoes  IS.V’94/.  Ts.  Ad.  ;  in  ballast  one,  xxith  bread  stuffs, 
and  por!,,  ,Ve.  i.ne,  no  xalue  given;  xxith  bread  stuff'  and  apples  three,  xalue  of  cargoes 
1715/.  5s.  K\/.  For  West  Indies,  xxith  bread  stuff's  one.  xaluo  of  cargo  OiM  I.  IBs.  tv/. 
Jamaica,  «uh  bread  stuff's  one,  xalue  of  cargo  1593/-.  4s.;  bread  stuffs,  pork,  and  sun- 
drn's  txxo,  value  of  cargoes.  T0S5/.  iris.  UV.  Bermuda,  with  bread  stuffs  one.  value  of 
cargo  1  I  TS/.  Iris.  <91.  Trmvlad,  with  bread  stuffs  three,  xalue  of  cargoes  3 1 49/.  ITs.  1  tV/. ; 
with  bread  stuff'  .xml  furniture  one,  value  of  cargo  1 T S 3/.  ITs.  tv/.  Antigua,  with  bread 
slutls  ,  no,  value  >  f  cargo  TJ9/.  11s.  tv/.;  bread  stuffs  and  tallow  oue.  value  of  cargo 
U'uiTi.  4 <.  (v/,  IV  B.iihadocs.  with  bread  stuffs  one.  xalue  of  cargo  $771.  1 3s.  U\/. 
Abuo.  with  bread  stuff''  ami  sundries  one.  xalue  of  cargo  K'J/.  lbs.  4</.  Harbour 
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Rkti  rn  of  the  British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the  Year  ending 
the  31st  of  December,  1S44. 

Ofihc  325  British  vessels  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  coals  and  salt 
1,  value  of  c.irgv'  1100  dollars  ;  martde  l.  value  of  cargo  1724  dollars ;  coals  and  iron. 

1.  value  of  cargo  B3$0  dollars  :  iron  15,  ralue  of  cargo  3t$,921  dollars;  dry  goods 
X  value  of  cargo  05.000  dollars  ;  soda  1.  value  of  cargo  3500  dollars  ;  coals  9.  value 
of  cargo  B2.$50  dollars:  chalk  2.  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars:  bagging  1,  value  of 
cargo  4$. OOO  dollais:  general  cargo  15.  value  of  cargo  $55.9 1 4  dollars  :  salt  15,  value  of 
cargo  1  10.303  dollars;  oil.  5  c.  0,  value  of  cargo  50.000  dollars  :  slate  1.  value  of  cargo 
•JTtiti  dollars  ;  sugar  1.  value  of  cargo  21.774  dollars  ;  in  ballast  13. 

From  Nova  Scotia,  vir.:  Yarmouth,  with  wood  5,  value  of  cargo  300  dollars:  in 
ballast  1.  *  Svdncv,  with  coals  11.  value  of  cargo  5099  dollars.  Cumberland,  with  po- 
taloes  1.  value  of  cargo  000  dollars  ;  grindstones  0,  value  of  cargo  0040  dollars.  Kempt, 
plaister'l.  value  of  cargo  300  dollars.  l’arsboro'.  plaisler  3.  value  of  cargo  450  dollars. 
Walton.  jdaOler  I,  value  of  cargo  90  dollars.  Halifax,  tish  4,  value  of  cargo  1S.250 
dollars;  j-etatoes  0,  value  of  cargo  900  dollars  :  coals  l .  value  of  cargo  100  dollars  ; 
skins  1 value  of  cargo  4 1  O'-  dollars ;  in  ballast  1.  Cornwallis,  with  potatoes  5.  value 
of  cargo  5750  dollars.  Douglas,  with  plaistcr  0,  value  of  cargo  010  dollars.  Shel¬ 
burne.*  granite  1.  value  of  cargo  33$  dollars.  Truro,  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  300 
dollars.'  Guvsbvro\  with  plaisler  I,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.  Piclou.  with'  coals  4, 
value  of  cargo  109$  dollars:  with  plaister  I.  value  of  cargo  140  dollars;  with  grind¬ 
stones  2,  value  of  cargo  l $00  dollars.  Windsor,  plainer  CO,  value  of  cargo  T715  dol¬ 
lars;  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  50$  dollars:  in  ballast  1.  Digby,  with  fish  1,  value  of 
cargo  1200  dollars  :  potatoes 'l,  value  of  cargo  400  dollars.  Maitland,  with  plaister  1. 
value  of  cargo  $0  dollars. 

From  Sidnev  (Capo  Breton),  with  coals  0,  value  of  cargo  901  dollars.  New 
Brunswick,  with  plaister  2,  value  of  cargo  4$0  dollars  ;  with  potatoes^!,  value  of  cargo 
3100  dollars.  Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  fruit  1.  value  of  cargo  0000  dollars; 
with  wood  |,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.  Connecticut,  with  iron  1.  value  of  cargo  400 
dollars  :  plainer  1.  value'of  cargo  100  dollars  ;  in  ballast  5.  Rhode  Island,  in  ballast  I. 
Boston,' in  ballast  1.  Pernambuco,  in  ballast  0.  Balua.  in  ballast  0.  Harbour  (Brit.), 
in  ballast  1.  Honduras,  with  mahogany  4.  value  of  cargo  1 1 .340  dollars.  Dcmecara, 

1.  value  of  cargo  050  dollars  ;  in  ballast  l.  Newfoundland,  with  tish  I,  value  of  cargo 
BSO  dollais  ;  salt  1,  value  of  cargo  140  dollars;  junk  1,  value  of  cargo  750  dollars; 
skiu<  3.  value  of  cargo  $33$  dollars  ;  in  ballast  $.  Bahamas,  with  salt  ‘-0,  .nine  of 
e.ip'o  00, 505  dollars  :  fruit  0,  value  of  canto  3$50  dollars-;  turtle  3.  value  of  cargo  5$50 
dollars  ;' puio-apple»  l.  value  of  cargo  1500  dollars:  dyewood  1,  value  of  cargo  500 
dollars  ;  in  ballast  1.  Bermuda,  with  arrowiool  l,  value  of  cargo  1000  dollars  ;  salt  1, 
value  of  cargo  000  dollars  ;  hides  0,  value  of  cargo  2000  dollars ;  in  ballast  9.  St. 
Vincent,  with  arrowroot  i.  value  of  cargo  200  dollars ;  conjK'r  l,  value  of  cargo  1000 
dollars  ;  in  ballast  3.  Nevis,  in  ballast  1.  Antigua,  with  oil,  5e.  1,  value  cf cargo  4000 
dollars.  St.  Kitt's  m  ballast  I.  Jamaica,  with  logwood  5.  value  of  cargo  12,000  dollars.; 
pimento  4.  value  of  cargo  39.200  dollars ;  in  ballast  2.  Barbados's,  in  ballast  4.  Tnni- 
dad,  with  hides  I.  value  of  cargo  2590  dollais;  m  ballast  1.  Prince  F.dward  Island,  with 
pot.voes  3,  value  of  cargo  2914  dollars.  Sierra  Done,  with  oil  I,  value  of  cargo  $$7 
dollars  ;  hides  2,  value"  of  cargo,  7000  dollars;  catic-vvood  1,  value  of  cargo  27S5 

Total  number  of  vessels  325.  , 

Total  value  of  cargoes  1.7S9.57S  dollats. 

Of  the  333  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  naval  stores 

2.  value  of  cargo  70,090  dollars;  cotton  14,*  value  of  cargo  404,91$  dollars; 
cotton  sees!  1.  value  of  cargo  70,$li0  dollars;  amiotta  2,  value  of  cargo  104,933 
ilollais  ;  la-wood  2,  value  of  cargo  7$  1 0  dollais  ;  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  r0,2$0 
dollars;  ashes  2j  value  of  cargo  47.020  ;  turpentine  4,  value  of  cargo  40, 5$5  dollars; 
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copper  ore  1.  value  of  cargo  IS, 91 1  dollars  ;  tar  1,  value  of  cargo  17,600  dollars  ;  cedar 
l,  value  of  cargo  9400  dollars  ;  tlour  1.  value  of  cargo  2300  dollars  :  general  cargo  5.- 
value  of  cargo  163,500  dollars;  provisions  one,  value  of  cargo  IS. 000  dollars;  beef  l, 
value  of  cargo  1 7,900  dollars  ;  wheal  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars  ;  hides  1,  value  of 
cargo  40.000  dollars  1 

For  Nova  Scotia,  via.,  Truro,  with  (lour  1,  value  of  cargo  5716  dollars.  Liverpool, 
with  provisions  1 ,  value  of  cargo  1900  dollars.  Dalhousio,  in  ballast  2.  Cumberland, 
with  provisions  2.  value  of  cargo  500  dollars  ;  tlour  1,  value  of  cargo  1000  dollars. 
Yarmouth,  wiih  tlour  2,  value  of  cargo  4150  dollars;  provisions  5.  value  of  cargo 
1 3,350  dollars.  Halifax,  with  flour  3,  value  of  cargo  10,215  dollars ;  provisions  12, 
value  of  cargo  62,596  dollars;  flour  and  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars; 
tobacco  3,  value  of  cargo  17,300  dollars ;  hemp  1 .  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars;  flour 
and  rum  1.  value  of  cargo  2000  dollars.;  in  ballast  2.  Windsor,  flour  6,  value  of  cargo 
767  dollars;  provisions  12,'*-va!ue  of  cargo  1944  dollars  ;  flour  and  rye  1,  value  of  cargo 
95  dollars;  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  32  dollars;  in  ballast  17.  Saekvdle.  in  ballast  1. 
Parsboro’,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  50  dollars  ;  in  ballast  2.  l)igby,  with  flour 
1,  value  of  cargo  400  dollars.  Merton,  in  ballast  l.  Pieton,  with  tobacco  1,  value  of 
cargo  1600  dollars  ;  fruit  1,  value  of  cargo  30  dollars  ;  in  ballast  4.  Sydney,  in  ballast  1 . 
Guysboro’,  with  provisions  1.  value  of  cargo  10,240  dollars. 

For  Newfoundland,  with  provisions  1.  value  of  cargo  4314  dollars.  With  flour  6, 
value  of  cargo  32,007  dollar*  ;  provisions  54,  value  of  cargo  364,649  dollars  ;  flour 
and  pork  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars;  tea,  Are.  1,  value  of  cargo  1572  dollars; 
butter  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars  ;  pork  1,  value  of  cargo  6000  dollars  ;  molasses  2, 
value  of  cargo  12,100  dollats  ;  general  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars  ;  rum,  tea.  Are.  1, 
value  of  cargo  3200  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Placentia,  Newfoundland,  with  pork  I, 
value  of  cargo  3566  dollars.  St.  Peter's  with  glassware  1,  value  of  cargo  16.013 
dollars,  l'ogo,  Newfoundland,  with  flour,  1,  value  of  cargo  9900  dollars.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  in'  transit  1.  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  with  flour  4.  value  of  cargo  15.655 
dollars  ;  provisions  13,  value  of  cargo  54,492  dollars  ;  tobaccr  value  of  cargo  24,000 
dollars;  clover-steel  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars;  genet  I,  value  of  cargo  150 

dollars  ;  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  3000  dollars  ;  states  l,  value  of  cargo  2000 
dollars;  in  ballast  9;  in  transit  2.  St.  Andrew’s,  with  wheat  l.value  of  cargo  3000  dol¬ 
lars  ;  in  ballast  1.  Miiamichi,  New  Brunswick,  provisions  4,  value  of  cargo  25,095  dol¬ 
lars.  Calais,  New  Brunswick,  in  ballast  2.  For  Canada,  in  ballast  2.  Quebec,  general 
1,  value  of  cargo  16.450  dollars  ;  naval  stores  I,  value  of  cargo  4400  dollars;  in  'ballast 
16;  with  restn  l,  value^of  Vargo  7540  dollars;  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  27,000 
dollars.  Montreal,  with  lead  1,  value  of  cargo  9270  dollars;  tar  I.  value  of  cargo 
10,500  dollars.  Africa,  in  ballast  3.  Sierra  Leone,  assorted  cargo,!,  value  of  cargo 
6941  dollars  ;  Tobacco  l,  value  of  ca^o  2655  dollars.  Gambia,  with  tobacco  ».due 
of  cargo  11,000  dollars.  Pernambuco,  with  provisions  I,  value  of  cargo  5450  dollars. 
Demerara,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  21,430  dollars.  Honduras,  with  provisions, 
3,  value  of  cargo  29.000  dollars.  Green  Turtle  Key,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo 
900  dollars  ;  lumber  l,  value  of  cargo  2200  dollars,  li  <. .Altera,  with  flour  1,  value  ot 
cargo,  350  dollars.  Harbour  Island,  with  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  1900  dol¬ 
lars.  Albaco,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1700  dollars.  Bermuda,  with  pro¬ 
visions  7,  value  of  cargo  45,056  dollars;  flour  3,  value  of  cargo  14,100  dollars. 
Antigua,  w  ith  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  4331  dollars.  St.  Vincent”,  with  provisions  3, 
value  of  cargo  19,796  dollars.  St.  Kilt’s,  with  flour  and  meal  1,  value  of  cargo  6000 
dollars.  Jamaica,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  15,130  dollars  ;  assorted  cargo  1, 
value  of  cargo  6367  dollars.  Montego  Bay,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  S570  dol¬ 
lars.  Barbadocs,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  1 1 ,396  dollars;  flour  1,  value  of  cargo 
7300  dollars.  Norfolk,  in  ballast  1.  Mer.adie,  with  wheat  1,  value  of  curgo  350  dollars. 
-Fe.VSport,  in  ballast  I.  St.  Stephen’s,  South  Carolina,  in  ballast  1.  Sisal,  Mexico, 
in  ballast  1.  Wilmington,  in  ballast  1.  Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  provisions  2, 
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value  of  carp}  4740  dollars  :  will,  flour  7,  value  of  carp.  4500  dollar?.  Matbour  Grace, 
'.ill.  apples  1.  value  of  carp.  7500  dollars  ;  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  74,155  dollars. 

Tola!  number  of  vessels  add. 

Total  value  of  corpses  7,1 5'1, 570  dollars. 

1’our  or  l'_n  vulcsuvs, — Of  ll.e  'd ’  II;  iti-h  vessels  which  arrived  during  the  veor 
1544.  there  were  from  Ureal  Britain,  with  coals  ami  iron  1,  value  of  e.u^o  870/.  5s. ; 
iron  I,  value  of  carp'  07t \i/.  :  salt  and  potatoes  d.  value  of  carpi  i>7t 7.  ItV. ;  salt  and 
coals  4.  value  of  earpv  1K0/.  ;  salt,  hardware,  and  earthenware  7,  value  of  carpi 
13.37* ’/. ;  coals  7,  value  of  carp*  785/.  1 Os, ;  salt,  eo.tls.drv  p*ods,  and  hardware  ‘7, 
vain,  of  carpi  lid’ SO/. ;  salt  1C,  value  of  carpi  7640/.  Os.  tv/  ;  vvith  gl \ss,  spirit,  and 
ale  1.  value  of  carpi  300/.:  salt.  j>ot aloes,  and  ale  1.  value  of  carpi  150/.  :  coals, 
luieii,  salt,  and  potatoes  l.  value  ot  carpi  dSO/.  ;  coals  and  potatoes  7,  value  of  carpi 
157/.  10s. ;  luvv.  jmtatoe?,  and  salt  7,  value  of  carpi  315/. ;  drv  cvWs  1..  value  of  carpi 
5330/.;  in  ballast  10. 

From  Nassau,  with  turtle  1,  value  of  carpi  it'/.  ;  in  ballast  8.  Savannah,  vvith 
cotton  1  yin  distress1!.  Uemcrara,  in  ballast  7.  Hio  de  Janeiro,  in  ballast  1.  lvar- 
hadivs,  in  ballast  7.  Jamaica,  in  ballast  5.  St.  Thomas,  in  ballast  1.  Bermuda,  m 
ballast  4.  Harbour  Island,  with  salt  and  fruit  ! ,  value  of  carpi  41)/.  Oran,  in  li.Jl.tst  l. 
Gibraltar,  in  ballast  4.  Cape  de  Wrd  Islands,  in  ballast  7.  Total  number  of  vessels 
07.  Total  value  of  cargoes  47,457/,  Is.  tv/. 

Of  the  00  British  vessels  which  ilepattcd,  there  were  for  Great  Biitain.  with  cotton 
and  turpentine  d,  value  of  eaipi  43.070/.  tw. ;  cotton  and  chain  cables  1,  value  of  c.trgei 
Id. it'>W,  17s.;  rice,  cotton,  and  paddy  l,  value  of  carpi  16.007/.;  cotton,  rice,  and 
amathts  1.  value  of  carpi  17,604/.  17s.  d</.;  paddy,  cotton,  and  plank  1,  value  of  carpi 
40.0/.  Os.  :  rice  and  cotti  n  5,  v  alue  ot  carp)  40.070/.  17s.  .W. ;  cotton,  rice,  and  corn  1, 
value  of  carp.  5038/.  7 s •  8</. :  cotton  50,*  value,  of  cargo  300.051/.  .is.  1 1  </. ;  cotton 
and  Iv  5.  value  of  earpv  Id, 1 06/.  Is.  .’</.:  cotton,  rice,  com.  and  machinery  1,  value 
of  ca  .v  10,345/  3s.  :  cotton  and  naval  stores  1.  value  of  carpi  11,111/.  7s.  tv/.;  cotton 
ami  t  !  >vv  1.  value  of  carpi  557/.  1  Is.  Sir.  ;  cotton,  tar,  and  planks  1.  value  of  carpi 
15.455/.  Os.  d./.  ;  cotton,  copper-ore,  and  pitch  1.  value  of  carp'  17,010/.  17s.  tv/.  ; 
paddv.  cotton,  and  anther-pis  1 ,  value  of  carp'  5*150/.  1  Is.  /(/.  ;  cotton  and  eane-retds  3, 
value  of  cargo  78,173/.  10s.  7 </. ;  cotton  ami  planks  3.  value  of  carpi  d 0.7 70/.  Ids.  6(/. ; 
paddv,  cotton,  and  eaue-reed  1.  value  of  carpi  0370/.  Is.  Id. 

For  Rotterdam,  vvith  rice  1.  value  of  carpi  1051/.  5s,  5</.  Ichaboe,  in  ballast  1. 
Britisr.  West  Indies,  vvith  nee  6.  value  of  carpi  40 \<<l.  5s.;  rice  and  tar  1,  value  of  carpi 
505/.  7s.  tk/.;  rice  and  peas  1,  value  of  cargo  1017/.  1 0s . ;  rice,  pn'visions.  and  lumber  I, 
value  oi  carpi  1761/.  Nassau,  with  rice  and  corn  1,  value  of  carpi  755/.  Ills.;  flour  and 
com  1,  value  of  carpi  145/.  15s.  3</.;  rice,  corn,  and  tl  mr  1,  value  of  carpi  140/.;  nee 
and  provisions  1.  value  of  earpv  1107/.  3s.  /</.  ;  lumber,  provisions,  and  live  stock  1, 
value  of  carpi  705/.  5s.  0</.  :  ru'e.  lumber,  and  corn  1,  value  of  canto  555/.  ;  cotton  1. 
value  of  carp*  571/.  Os.  tv/.;  rice,  com.  and  pe»is  7.  value  of  carpi  650/.  Quebec,  with 
timber  ami  vvmo  1,  value  of  carpi  46/.  16s.  St.John's,  N'ew-  Brunswick,  vvith  lumber  I. 
value  of  canto  07/.  10s.  Stettin.  Friis-ia,  with  rice  and  codec  l.  value  of  carpi 
4<03/.  14s.  Jamaica,  with  rice  and  bonds  1,  value  of  carpi  1076/.  Harbour  Islands, 
with  lumber,  rice,  and  "i  1.  va  ue  of  cargo  150/.  St.  Japi  de  Cuba,  with 
timbor  l.  value  of  earpv  .  ’  ll  I5*s. :  w.ih  provision*  1.  value  ot  carpi  545/.  Maranham, 
in  ballast  1.  Mobile,  in  v  .  iast  1.  Total  number  of  vessels  00.  Total  value  of  cargoes 
737.0o‘.)/.  11s.  3</. 

Bonn  r  Wil'iivc. nix.  —  Of  the  30  British  vessels  which  arrived  in  1544,  there  were, 
from  Great  Britain,  with  ballast  ami  specie  1 ,  '  alue  of  Carp  553/.  6s.  5</. ;  Barbadoes,  with 
wilt  am!  specie  I,  value  of  carpi  317/.  15s.;  Demerara,  vvith  ballast  ami  sp'cie  3,  value  of 
carp*  805/.  1 6s.  5</. ;  Nevis,  with  ballast  ami  specie  7,  value  of  carpi  770/.  1 6s.  Si/. ;  Auti- 
fiu,  with  ballast  and  specie  6,  value  of  carpi  1 156/.  17s.;  Trinidad,  with  ballast  and  sjiecie 
3,  value  of  cargo  675/.;  Jamaica,  ballast  and  specie  7,  value  of  cargo  070/.  3s.  4</.  ; 

•  One  w-sel  arrived  in  di-tress,  ami  de|Mrtevl  vvith  cotton.  No  value  given. 
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Nassau.  ballast  ami  specie  A.  value  of  cargo  7 50/. ;  Halifax,  with  potatoes  1 .  value  of 
c.u;ti  10a.  ;  New  York,  in  ballast  1;  TurlAs  Island,  with  salt  1.  value  of  cargo 
So/.  t'A,  oh/.;  salt  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo  350/.  :  St.  Kilt’s,  in  bailast  and  with 
specie  3.  value  of  cargo  7 .*>0/.  ;  St.  Yinecnt.  in  h.vli.ist  and  specie  1.  value  of  c.ngo 
*’0S/.  Oa.  Sif.  Total  number  of  ve<sel>,  30.  Total  value  of  cargoes,  (i’JtiO/.  13a.  n/. 

Of  the  30  British  vessel?  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  turpentine  and 
tar  3,  value  of  cargo  1805/.  ltd.  S</.;  with  luiul>er  and  tar  1.  value  of  cargo  103/.  Is.  id. 
Gieuada,  with  lumber,  rice,  and  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  500/.  Barbados's,  lumber, 
rice,  and  staves  1,  value  of  o.np.v  350/.  ;  lumber  and  shingles  1.  value  of  cargo  7 01.  0a.  1A/. 
Antigua,  lumber  and  staves.*,  value  of  canto  lloof.  ‘.'a.  is!.:  lumber  ami  shingles  1. 
value  of  cargo ‘.’fit'1/.  Montserra\  resin,  tar.  and  ric\'  1.  value  of  cargo  l  l.V.  ltd.  8</. 
Nevis,  lumber  aud  staves  3,  value  of  cargo  >4.!/.  l.d.  ;  staves  and  shingh-s  1,  value  of 
cargo  10!/.  k«.  4</.  Trinidad,  lumber  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  ti  >’'/.  l.d.  1,/. ;  lvi  nine  r 
and  staves  I,  value  of  cargo  143/.  ltd.;  lumber  am!  nee  1,  value  of  cargo  375/. 
Nassau,  lumber  and  shingles  1.  value  of  cargo  058/.  td.  Sd.  Halifax,  lice  and  tar  1. 
value  of  cargo ‘3044  1  1a.  8-/.  ;  rice  and  naval  stores  1.  value  of  ejr,o  035/.  Jamaica, 
lumt'cr  and  shingles  1.  value  of  cargo  187/.  ltd.;  lumber  and  nee  1.  value  of  cargo  350/. 
St.  Kilt’s,  lumber  ami  staves  .1,  value  of  cargo  77  1/.  1a.  8</.  Total  number  of  vessels,  JO. 
Total  value  of  cargoes,  850  1  /,  id.  Sd. 

(’iMitwrnY  n«d  Xctriijation  af  Haltimc'i  >\  1  Sit . — The  following  -$  a  list  of  the  foteigu 
and  coastwise  arrivals  at  the  pert  of  Baltimore,  dnrmg  the  year  ISA  l,  made  up  Horn  the 
monthly  tables  published  in  the  lialtimonr  .Iwrniin :  — 

Total  Foreign — ships,  00  ;  barques.  IS  ;  brig*.  It'S;  schooners  177.  Total  coast¬ 
wise — ships,  I  7  ;  barques,  55  ;  brigs,  t  S3  ;  schooners.  ‘530. 

The  whole  number  of  airivals,  during  the  vear  1844.  was  1030.  Of  this  number 
there  were.  American,  1508;  Butish,  t'.i  ;  Bietucii,  34;  Hanoverian,  tour;  Swedi-h, 
two;  Spanish,  two  ;  Oldenburg,  one;  Sardinian,  one  ;  Holland,  one  ;  Hamburg,  one  ; 
and  Danish,  one. 

Commrrx'ial  X<iciiation  of'  Boston,  in  IS  14. — The  following  tables  embrace  the  arri¬ 
vals  and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Boston,  during  the  year  IS  14.  commencing  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  ol  December  : — 

Arrirals. —  Foreign — ships,  lob;  barques.  '.’It;  brigs.  o'JS  :  s -hooners.- —17  *  r~. 
Coastwise — ships,  171,;  barques.  l'jl;  brigs,  7So  ;  schooners,  4008  ;  sloops,  1  ‘>7. 
Total  number  of  arrivals  for  the  year  1844,  ships,  777  ;  barques,  405;  brig'.  1383  ; 
schooners,  5345  ;  sloops,  153. 

Of  the  above,  there  were,  British,  15  barques,  131  brigs,  and  1000  schooners  :  tsiei- 
lian.  two  barques  ami  rive  brigs;  S  widish,  one  b.uquc  and  four  brigs  ;  Bremen,  two  ships 
undone  brig:  Prussian,  one  barque  aud  two  brigs  :  German,  one  brig  ;  Himburgiuu. 
foui  lings;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque  ;  Sardinian,  one  brig  ;  Austrian, 
one  barque  :  and  the  remainder,  American. 

('Ii’.truncfi. — Foreign — ships,  'J3  ;  barques.  303  ;  brigs.  >515:  schooners,  1100. 
Coastwise — ships,  305;  barques,  3  !  1  luigs.  t.i'37  ;  schooners,  lt'37  ;  sloops,  1 1 > 4 .  To¬ 
tal  number  of  clearances  f«  r  the  vear  1844,  ships,  '.'0?  ;  barques,  413;  brigs.  1 1  1 3  ; 
schooner-.  3073;  sloops.  104. 

Of  the  above,  there  were  British,  15  barques,  130  brigs,  and  1035  schooners  ;  Sici¬ 
lian,  three  lurques  and  live  brigs;  Swedish,  one  barque  and  three  brigs;  Bremen,  two 
ships  aud  one  brig  ;  Prussian,  one  barque  aud  two  brigs  ;  German,  one  brig;  llambur- 
gian,  fuur  brigs  ;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque;  Sardinian,  one  brig;  and 
tiie  remainder  American. 

A  large  number  of  wood  coasters  have  also  arrived,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  above  estimate.  The  disparity  between  the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  vessels  which  are  reported  as  arrived,  do  not  clear 
at  the  custom-house  before  sailing,  being  under  licence. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamship  Britannic:,  running  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool,  has  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  four  times.  The  //i/kthi',;  has 
entered  live,  and  cleared  six  limes.  The  CalrJonui  has  entered  and  eleated  five  times. 
The  AcaJn.  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  limes. 
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Urought  fnrw*rd  .. 

rM  Sr.  Mfcry,  AttAapM 


Snifor. — In  Louisiana  alone  in  the  United  Stales  is  it  produced  in  anv  quantity  from 
l lie  cane,  and  the  quantity  so  produced  is  never  sufficient  for  consumption  of  the  United 
Stales,  nil  in  foreign  markets  it  is  only  of  importance  as  it  supplies  or  fails  to  supply 
our  home  demand.  The  following  table  will  show  how  varied  and  uncertain  is  the  yield. 
An  unfavourable  time  for  planting  or  an  early  frost  will  reduce  the  probable  yield  one- 
half,  and  we  arc  never  actually  sure  of  our  crop  until  it  be  actually  rolled. 


NEW  OKI. LANs  COITON  I’RFs.s  CHARGES. 

Charges  to  Factors  anil  llrceivers. — D ravage,  storage,  and  labour,  piling  up,  and 
turning  out  for  weighing,  twenty-seven  cents  and  a  half  per  bale  for  the  first  sixty  davs, 
and  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month  afterwards.  All  extra  labour  will  be  charged. 

Chanjcs  to  Shippers  of  Compressed  Cotton. —  1  arbour,  in  all  rases,  five  cents  per 
bale.  If  not  ordered  within  fifteen  days  from  the  time  it  is  received,  ten  cents  per  bale 
per  month  storage  will  be  charged  additional.  All  necessary  repairs  will  be  charged. 
Diavage  on  ship-board,  within  the  first  and  second  municipalities,  twelve  cents  and  a 
half  |ht  bale ;  within  the  limits  of  the  third  municipality,  fifteen  cents  per  bale. 

Chanjes  on  l  ’iicom pressed  i'otton. — All  cotton  remaining  over  night  only,  or  longer, 
will  be  charged  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month,  and  all  labour  incurred. 

All  cotton  changing  ownership,  or  transferred  fiorn  one  parly  to  another,  will  be 
charged  new  storage,  and  any  labour  which  may  be  incurred. 

All  cotton  hauled  to  the  presses  for  compressing,  will  be  charged  the  drayage  to  the 
press,  in  addition  to  that  on  ship-board. 

All  the  foregoing  charges  will  be  considered  payable  in  cash,  and  collected  at  least 
once  per  month. 


AMERICA. 
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CV'Nsl  m rrios. 


In  tlic  uortbrru  I'urt 


,\s  1 1  rv  consumed  by  and  in  tbo  Hands  of  Manufacturers. 


It  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  deducted  from  the  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  statements, 
the  quantity  received  at  those  ports  from  Texas — Texas  being  a  foreign  country.  Our 
next  annual  statement  will  probably  include  Texas  in  the  crop  of  the  United  States. 

Our  estimate  of  the  quantity  "taken  for  consumption,  does  not  include  any  cotton 
manufactured  in  the  states  south  and  west  of  Virginia,  nor  any  in  that  state,  except  in 
the  vicinity  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 

The  quantity  of  new  cotton  received  at  the  shipping  po  its  amounted  to  about  7o00 
bales,  same  as  last  year. 

In  regard  to  the  crop  now  gathering,  we  have  loud  complaints  of  injury  from  drought 
in  certain  sections,  while  in  others  the  yield  is  represented  as  good.  It  is  too  early  yet 
loTorrn  any  reliable  conclusion  as  to  the  quantity  that  may  reach  the  market. 

In  ihe  New  Orleans  statement,  we  notice  an  allowance  of  tiOOO  bales  for  cotton  sen 
up  the  river  to  the  western  slates.  As  it  is  probable  some  of  this  cotton  reaches  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore  “  overland,”  we  omit  the  overland  item  in  our  statement  of  the 
crop  for  this  year. 
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ICE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  principal  locality  for  cutting  ice  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  is  the 
W’enham  Lake,  near  Boston.  Boston  and  the  suburb,  or  town  of  Charlestown, 
near  the  lake,  are  the  principal  places  of  export. 

There  are  in  Boston  sixteen  companies  engaged  in  transporting  ice  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  New  Orleans,  South  America,  and  Europe,  and  to  other 
warm  climates.  In  1830,  the  quantity  of  ice  ship]>ed  from  Charlestown  to 
distant  ports  amounted  to  30,000  tons.  No  less  than  30, 0<X)  tons  were  exported 
from  Boston.  The  expense  to  the  shippers  was  12,3-10  dollars,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  average  receipts  were  3,370,000  dollars:  a  single 
firm  in  Boston  freighted  101  vessels,  and  a  cargo  was  sent  to  the  East  Indies  and 
exchanged  pound  fi ..-  nound  for  cotton,  which  was  sold  at  a  profit  in  England. 
Sawdust,  for  packing,  is  worth  three  dollars  per  cord.  Formerly,  ice  sold  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  cents  (threepence)  per  lb.,  and  now  sells  for  one  cent  (one 
halfpenny)  jier  lb.;  but  more  money  is  made  from  the  increased  consumption 
at  otic  cent  than  was  made  at  six  cents.  The  ice  is  sawed  into  blocks  by  a 
machine,  and  is  packed  on  board  the  vessel  with  straw  and  hay,  in  thin  deal 
boxes,  air-tight.  One  company  expended  7000  dollars  for  hay  alone.  The 
annual  crop  of  Wcnham  I^ake  ice  is  considered  good  at  200,000  tons,  and  can 
be  cut  and  housed  in  about  three  weeks. 

In  September,  1S33,  the  first  cargo  of  ice  from  Boston  was  discharged  at 
Calcutta. 

Since  IS 33,  the  trade  has  increased  greatly  ;  and,  from  the  small  beginning 
at  Boston,  has  extended  from  other  northern  ports  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  now  annually  shipped  at  New  York.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  packing,  so  that  the  wasteage  is  much  reduced.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern  ports ;  and  the  home  consumption 
of  ice  has  augmented  largely.  Salmon,  from  the  state  of  Maine,  and  cod  and 
other  fish,  from  Boston,  are  packed  in  ice,  and  sent  by  the  various  railroads 
to  the  interior  of  western  New  England,  and  as  far  north  as  Buffalo. 

The  export  of  ice  from  Boston,  for  the  month  ending  August  31,  ISM,  is 


as  follows : — 

Komius  Pour.. 

Tons.  Co.vsrwi'i  Ports. 

Ton, 

Bombay  ami  Calcutta . 

Liverpool . 

Rio  Janeiro . 

.  442  New  Orleans  . 

.  To!)  Charlestown  . 

Uarbadoos  . 

.  :M0}  Total  for  August..... . . 

Trinidad 

. ..  .  1  'll  Total  since  Juno  Nt . 

- Total,  both  foreign  and  coastwise. 

.  :l'H)l 

4 1 

Total  for  Aoeust . 

Total  since  June  1st  . . . . 

.  IMiij 

. 

The  Wenham  Lake  is  in 

an  elevated  position,  and  embosomed  i 

a  ithin  hills. 

The  lake  has  no  inlet  whatevi 

;r;  hut  is  fed  solely  hv  springs  which 

issue  from 
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the  rocks  at  it;;  bottom,  a  depth  of  ‘200  feet  from  its  surface.  This  depth  ex¬ 
plains  the  great  solidity  of  the  ice  formed  upon  the  lake. 

The  ice-houses  are  built  of  wood,  with  double  walls ;  the  space  between 
which  is  tilled  with  sawdust;  thus  interposing  a  medium,  that  is  nearly  a  non¬ 
conductor  of  heat,  between  the  ice  and  the  external  air  :  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  the  ice  is  not  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  machinery  employed  for  cutting  the  ice,  was  invented  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  worked  by  men  and  horses. 

*■  from  the  linn’  it  lien  the  ice  first  forms,  it  is  carefully  kept  free  from  snow  until  it  is  thick 
enough  to  lie  cut ;  that  process  commences  when  the  ice  is  a  toot  thick.  A  surface  of  some  two 
acres  is  then  solecleti,  winch  at  that  thickness  will  furnish  about  ‘CtHSl  toils  ;  ami  a  straight  hue  is 
then  drawn  through  it,  centre  from  side  to  side  each  way.  A  small  hand-plough  is  pushes)  along 
one  of  these  lines,  until  the  groove  is  about  three  inches  deep  aui  a  ipiarter  of  an  inch  in  w  idth, 
when  the  ’  marker'  is  introduced.  This  implement  is  drawn  hy  two  horses,  and  makes  two  new 
grooves  parallel  with  the  first,  twenty-one  inches  apart,  the  gauge  remaining  iu  the  original 
groove.  Hie  marker  is  then  shifted  to  the  outside  groove,  and  makes  two  more.  Having  drawn 
these  lines  oicr  the  whole  surface  in  one  direction,  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  a  transverse 
direction,  marking  all  the  ice  out  into  squares  of  twenty-one  inches.  In  the  meantime,  the 
*  pi. nigh'  drawn  by  a  single  horse,  i<  following  in  these  grooves,  cutting  the  ice  to  a  depth  of 

"  One  entire  range  of  blocks  i,  then  sawn  out.  and  the  remainder  are  split  otT  toward  the 
opening  thus  made,  with  an  iron  leu.  This  bar  is  shaped  like  a  spade,  and  of  a  wedge-like  form. 
When  it  is  dropped  into  the  groove,  the  block  splits  ot!';  a  very  slight  blow  being  sufficient  to 
produce  that  edict,  especially  i.u  very  cold  weather.  The  labour  of  *  splitting’  is  light  or  other¬ 
wise.  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  'flat forms,'  or  low  tables  of  frame-work, 
are  placed  near  the  opening  made  iu  the  ice,  with,  iron  «hdes  extending  into  the  water,  and  a 
mail  stands  on  each  side  of  tin-  slide,  armed  with  an  ice-hook.  With  this  hook  the  ire  is  caught, 
raid,  bv  a  sudden  jerk,  thrown  up  the  *  -lido'  on  to  the  ’  platform.'  In  a  cold  day  every  tiling  is 
speedily  covered  with  ice  hy  the  (Veering  of  the  water  on  the  platforms,  slides.  ,\c  .  and  the  enor¬ 
mous  blocks  of  ice  •.sighing,  some  of  them,  more  than  two  cut.,  are  hurled  along  these  slippery 
surfaces,  as  if  they  v  o  without  weight. 

•’  Forty  men  and  twelve  horses  will  cut  and  stow  away  400  tons  a  day;  in  favourable  weather 
100  men  are  sometimes  employed  at  ottoo.  When  a  tliaw  or  a  fall  of  rain  occurs,  it  entirely  unfits 
the  ice  for  market,  hy  rendering  it  opaque  and  (Mirons,  and  occasionally  snow-  is  immediately 
followed  hy  rain,  and  that  again  by  frost,  forming  snow-ice.  which  is  valueless,  and  must  be  re- 
inoi  oil  by  the  ‘  plane.’  The  operation  of  planing  is  similar  to  that  of  cutting. 

"  In  addition  to  tilling  their  ice-houses  at  the  lake  and  in  the  large  towns,  the  company  fill  a 
large  number  of  private  ire-houses  during  the  winter — all  the  ice  for  these  purposes  being  trans¬ 
ported  hy  railway.  It  will  easik  be  believed,  that  the  expense  o'  providing  tools,  building 
ii.m-i-s,  furnishing  I  ihour,  and  constructing  and  keeping  up  the  railway,  is  very  great ;  hut  the 
t rathe  i»  'o  extensive,  and  the  management  of  the  trade  so  good,  tkat  the  ice  can  be  furnished, 
even  in  K.nglaud,  at  a  very  trilling  cost. 

"  Kxteii'iv e  ice-houses,  in  London  and  at  Liverpool,  nave  been  constructed  of  stone,  Xc. 
Though  transported  in  the  beat  of  summer,  it  is  not  much  reduced  in  bulk.  The  masses  ol  ice 
arc  so  large,  that  a  small  surface  only  k  exjKo.d  to  atmospheric  action  in  proportion  to  their 
weight,  and  therefore  do  not  sutler  from  their  exposure  to  it,  as  the  smaller  and  thinner  fragments 
do,  which  are  obtained  in  our  own  or  other  warmer  climates.  It  appears,  also,  timt  ice  fro-: en 
upon  verv  deep  water,  is  more  hard  ana  solid  titan  ice  of  the  same  thickness  obtained  from 
shallow  water." 


e  Kvjwirt  of  Ice  from  Boston  for  the  Month  of  February,  IS  to,  lias  boon  as  billows 
('  I.  V  (■'  K  S.  Tow.:  rue  F.  S.  J  Too..  | 
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PmiacticH  of  Hemp  in  Missouri. —  A  report  made  to  the  Missouri  legislature,  on  the  subject  of 
hemp  growing  in  that  state,  contains  the  following  statistics  : — "  Tlic  chamber  of  commerce  in  St. 
Louis,  in  IS12.  stall'd  the  crop  of  1M0,  which  was  brought  into  market  in  IS)  I,  at  l4f>0  torn. 
A  memorial  of  the  citizen,  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  made  in  Is  11. 
states  the  hemp  crop  of  I  Si  I  at  near  10,000  tons,  ami  the  crop  of  IM2  at  near  I  T.iHUl  tons. 
The  crop  of  IS4-1,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  did  not  exceed  that  of  IS42.  These 
estimates  arc  borne  by  other  facts.  The  St.  IzvuL,  I'rtoe  Current,  in  summing  up  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  city  for  tin-  rear  IS  14.  states  that  t> - 7 .»  hah-,  of  hemp  were  exported  from 
the  city  ot  St.  Louis,  during  the  vear  I >  1 4 .  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  exported  otX'7  pieces 
of  bagging,  and  I  j,4!>0  cods  of  rope.  It  is  believed,  says  the  Louisville  Journal,  tlut  the  export' 
registered  are  considerably  below  the  actual  amount." 

In  Hunt's  Magazine  it  is  stated — 

”  The  Kim  Trade  nr  Cincinnati.  —  Every  day  develops  some  new  illustration  of  the  enterprise  of 
our  people.  The  ice  trade  of  the  east  has  grown  up,  in  a  tew  tears,  to  int|>ortance  ;  employing  a 
considerable  amount  of  tonnage.  In  the  west,  tile  egg  trade  bids  iur  to  rival  it.  The  business  m  that 
fragile  commodity,  as  we  gather  from  the  Om-innati  Gazette,  is  ipiite  an  item  in  the  sum  of  her  pro¬ 
ductive  industry.  One  firm  alone,  in  Uincintiati  (  Townsend  and  t'o. ),  during  the  fuM  six  mouths  of 
I. Mi.  shipped  to  New  York  2.1 1  Iwrrcls  of  egg'  ;  to  Haiti  more,  seventy  barrel'  ;  a  ml  to  New  ( lrleans. 
3!>7ii  barrels  !  Each  barrel  eontaiii'  niuetv  dozen,  vvhieh  makes  the  aggregite  shipment  4. <>2  4.400 
eggsl  During  the  year  ending  as  above,  the  egg  trade  of  tins  firm  amounted  t>>  00,14)  dollar-  00 
cents.  There  arc  live  other  houses  in  Cincinnati  engages!  in  the  business.  The  foreign  egg  trade  of 
Cincinnati,  the  past  year,  lias  amounted  to  10,71*1  1-arrels,  which  is  tugl.iVxi  dozen,  or  I  l.i.io.OOO 
eggs  !  I  he  aggregate  value  of  this  trade,  for  the  y  ear.  according  to  the  data  here  given,  is  W.:!0l  dol¬ 
lars  jO  cents.  T1  :  business  is  a  very  hazardous  one.  ovv  ing  to  the  treat  fluctuations  in  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  market.  It  ’  .•  course  of  the  past  year,  for  example,  western  eggs  Slave  -old  there  as  high  as 
twenty- two  dolla  •  -w  Kirrel,  and  as  low  as  three  dollar-.  In  addition  to  tin-  export  trade,  these 
establishments  d-  ..bo  a  heavy  home  trade.  Tlut  of  Tow  ii-end  and  Co  supplies  regularlv  live  steam¬ 
boats.  with  thirty  .  x  barrels  a  trip  ;  vvhieh.  at  twilve  trips  a  year,  is  1.12  Uurel-.  It  also  furnish.es 
constantly  the  eo  I'omptioti  of  vveral  of  the  largest  hotels,  winch  u.e  at  leii't  2'>o  barrels  per  year, 
and  does  a  retail  business,  amounting  to  not  lo-s  than  thirty-three  barrels  per  vear.  These  several 
amounts  make  72j  barrels  to  ad.l  to  the  42SO  barrels  shipped;  which  gives  all  aggregate  of 
.V*Vj  barrels,  or  Ij0,4.j0  dozen,  .as  the  annual  trade  of  this  one  house.  Ihsid.s  this,  the  annual 
city  consumption  is  estimated  at  1,2  Itl.&tf  dozen.  A  further  recapitulation  shows  the  follow  mg 
result  as  to  value  :  — 


. '  ”■  . .  ‘  ‘  "  '  dollars  '"as. 

Value  of  UUOO  barrels  of  eggs  shipped  from  this  port,  at  eight  dollars  forty-four 

rent*  and  a  half  per  barrel  .  tM.tliil  oO 

Value  of  l.2U>.:l;>.A  dozen  eggs  consumed  m  this  city,  at  eight  cents  per  dozen...  !<7.0(»<;  01 

_ Total  annual  value  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati  .  IS7.12S  I  1 

IMlUOHESjs  OT  THE  NEW  T.Mil.VND  WHALE  KlhllEItV. 

The  annual  statement  of  this  important  branch  of  commerce,  including  the 
imports  and  exports  of  oil  and  whalebone,  average  prices,  progress  of  the  fishery, 
£ic.,  as  published  in  the  Whaleman's  Shipping  List,  contains  matter  of  much  in¬ 
terest  to  those  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  imports  of  sperm  oil  and 
whalebone  into  the  United  States,  from  January  l,  1844,  to  January  1,  1S4-), 
in  19‘J  ships  and  barques,  twenty-three  brigs,  and  sixteen  schooners  anil  sloops, 
were  139,394  barrels  of  sperm,  262,047  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  2, 532,44.3  pounds 
of  bone. — See  Whale  Fishery  of  the  United  States. 


Imports  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil,  from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive. 


AMERICA. 


The  average  price  of  oil.  during  the  year  1844,  has  been  ninety  cents  and  a 
half  to  ninety  cents  and  three-quarters  per  gallon  for  sperm,  and  thirty-sis  cents 
and  a  half  to  thirty-sis  cents  and  two-thirds  per  gallon  for  whale  oil.  Average 
price  of  hone,  forty  cents.  January  1,  18  13,  prices: — Sperm,  eighty-eight  cents; 
whale,  thirty -one  cents  to  thirty-four  cents  ;  whalebone,  thirty-eight  cents  to 
forty  cents.  The  qua’ t  •  of  crude  sperm  oil  in  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  of 
manufacturers,  on  lb-.  ' -t  of  January,  ISlo.  is  estimated  at  32, '.>1*2  barrels  ;  and 
the  amount  of  crude  whale  oil  at  ng.‘.)3D  barrels.  The  number  of  vessels  employed 
i:i  tiie  whale  fi-hery,  on  the  1st  of  January,  18-13,  was  t>43  ships  and  barques, 
thirty-live  brigs.  seventeen  schooners  and  sloops — in  all,  218,(533  tons.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  1.  1>H,  the  number  engaged  in  the  New  Kngland  whale  fishery,  were  393 
••hips  and  barques,  fortv-one  brigs,  nine  schooners  ami  sloops — tonnage,  200,14  7 
toils. 

Mr.  (Jriunell.  of  New  Hedford,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  Congress,  stated 
in  a  speech, — 

1  have  pri  pared,  with  great  care,  a  table  from  authentic  source-,  to  show  the  con- 
sumptt'Mi  nf  domc-t-c  and  i/uun  alludes  bv  our  whaling  licet,  now  consist  mg  of  ti-13 
-hips,  barque*,  hog-,  and  -chumier-,  tounaging  200,000  puis  ;  cost,  at  the  time  of  sailing, 
gO.oOO.iUHt  ihdla.s  ;  maimed  by  17, .300  i  timers  and  seamen,  one-half  of  whom  are  green 
hands  win  n  the  *e  — eU  -ad.  Hv  this  table  it  "ill  he  s<.en,  that  the  annual  consumption 
b\  this  Meet  i-  .'i,S  13, 'eHl  dollars  ;  only  tOO.Oi.H)  dollais  is  of  1’oicign  articles.  The  value 
of  the  annual  import  i  f  oil  and  whalebone  in  a  crude  slate  is  7. 000, 000  dollars;  when 
manufactured,  it  probably  I-  increased  in  value  to  ■•’.OOO.tHH)  dollars,  or  0,1)00,000  dol¬ 
lars.  The  whole  amount  of  exports  of  ml,  whalebone,  and  sperm  candles,  is  only  ' 
O.uun.ooo  dollars,  leasing  (i.Ovo.uiH)  dollars,  or  7, ttOO.nnO  dollars,  to  be  consumed  in 
this  counliv. 

’•  This  licet  of  whaling  -lops  is  larger  than  ever  puisued  the  business  before.  Com¬ 
mercial  bistort  furnishes  no  account  of  am  parallel  ;  our  ships  now  outnumber  those  of 
all  other  nations  combined,  and  the  proceeds  of  its  enterprise  are  in  proportion  and  dif¬ 
fused  to  c i o r v  part  of  our  country.  The  vovag-  s  of  those  engaged  in  the  sperm  ti-herv 
average  three  tears  and  a  half;  thev  search  every  sea,  and  often  cruise  three  and  four 
months  with  a  man  at  each  mast-head  on  the  loA-out,  without  the  cheering  sight  of  a 


M  W  sol  1  H  WAI.ES  A  Nit  VAN  DIEMAS’s  LAND  WtlAi.K  KtSMERY. 

In  1  and  1837,  sixty-eight  ships  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  belong¬ 
ing  to  these  colonies  ;  in  1844.  the  number  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  thirty  ships. 

The  Hay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  has  long  been  the  favourite  resort  of  ships 
engaged  in  the  sperm  or  deep  sea  fishery  :  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
convenient  port  which  thev  could  touch  at  in  the  whole  of  the  South  Pacific. 

The  natives  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  have  revolted  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  arc  expert  whale  fishers;  and  might, it  is  said.be  advantageously  employed. 
They  are  good  seamen,  and  one  of  them  is,  or  was,  acting  as  a  mate  on  board 
a  whaling  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Krtdcrby. 


MlsCKI.h  WKIH  >  <r\  1  i:\UN  !  >. 


NKW  IMH-OP  H('K  L\U. 


A  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  Aril  of  March.  which,  though  ill- 

digested,  and  far  from  sound  in  all  its  provisions,  constitutes  a  great  reform  of 


the  previous  law. 
stipulates, 

Thai  from  ami  after  the  hot  day  of  JuU  m 
territories,  may  receive  letters  nut  cvcctdoig’ tw. 
recess  of  Congress  any  tiling  to  the  c-mtrarv  in  tl. 
privilege  which  is  granted  by  this  .set  to  the  men 
tended  to  the  vice-president  of  the  United  St. 


It  diminishes  the  rate  of  postage  ahot 


established  t 


law.  I 

tn.um.erint.  or  paper  of  at 

shall  he  charged  double  tins 
letter  •  piadruple  those  rale- 
sliall  be  deemed  a  single  1. 1 
of  less  than  half  an  ounce 

'lull  he  cliargcd  until  postag 


-hall  e 


y  kind  h 


if  adver 


That  all  n 


)  gnat 


inhhd 


re.  lhai 


a- papers 


,1 


e  prescribed  h\  i 


free  of  any  elurge  for  postage  wlutevrr  :  and  all  ne' 

shall  be  romeyisl  in  tile  mail  any  distance  hr\ end  . . 

may  be  printed,  sliall  he  subject  to  the  rates’ of  (Htsiage  rlurgc.ihh 
thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  :lrd  of  March 
reduce  into  one  the  <e»eral  Acts  for  estahli'hing  and  regulating  tl 
and  upon  all  newspapers  of  greater  sire  or  superficial 
be  charged  and  coll.vtod  the  same  rates  of  postage  as 
magazines  and  pamphlets. 

,‘f.  That  all  printed  or'  lithographed  circulars  at: 
lithographed  on  ipiarto,  post,  or  single-cap  paper,  or 
directed,  and  unsealed,  shall  he  charged  with  postage 
no  more,  whatever  be  the  distance  the  same  tnav 
periodicals,  and  every  other  kind  and  description  of  pi 
which  shall  he  uneonnectisl  with  anv  manuscript  com 

be  lawful  to  transmit  by  file  mail  of  the  United  Slates,  shall  he  clrai 
rate  of  two  cents  and  a  half  for  each  copy  sent,  of  no  greater  weight  t! 
rent  additional  shall  be  cliarged  for  each  additional  ounce  of  the  weight  .u 
magazine,  matter,  or  thing,  which  m.n  he  transmitti-d  through  the  mail,  uli; 
the  same  may  be  traitspeirted  ;  and  any  fractional  care's  of  imi  1,-s,  than  m 
the  weight  of  anv  such  matter  or  tiling,  above  one  or  more  ounces,  .hall  1 
excess  amounted  to  a  full  ounce. 

-t.  That  the  post m:i' ter- genera!  he.  and  lie  is  hereby  authorised,  open 
upon  which  the  .-.111011111  of  matter  ii-n.tilv  transported. .  t  w  Inch  mai  he',  if. 
postal  dice  or  post-offices  for  transpoitation.  is  or  m.n  become  -o  'goal  a. 
to  retard  the  progre",  or  endanger  the  -eeuruv  of  the  letter  mail,  or  to 
augmentation  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  whole  mail  at  tie-  pri^eut  m 
for  the  separate  and  more  secure  eom usance  of  the  letter  mail,  at  a  -pi  e,l 
at  which  the  mail  is  now  tratis|H)rtisl  user  such  route,  taking  care  to  alio 
greater  delay  in  the  transportation  of  the  oilier  mailers  and  tilings  to  he  u 
on  any  such  route,  than  may  appear  ahsolutelv  tiecessaiv.  regard  being  lud  to 
its  transportation,  and  the  means  at  his  dopo-al,  or  under  Ins  control  for  eth 

7.  That  the  Act  of  Congo's,.  entitled  An  Art  authorising  the  govertn.i 
to  transmit  by  mail  certain  liooks  and  documents,'’  approved  June  the  i|, 
eight  hundred"  and  thirty-four,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  full  force,  ,u 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  ;  and  (In*  members  i,f  Congress,  the  delegate- 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Mouse  of  Kcprcsonlniivcs.  -I 
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I  KAN'  \  I  I. AN  I  U  N  \\  IK  At  ION. 

W  r.  were  among  die  first  who  advocated  tho  establishing  a  communication 
bv  steam  power  acnws  the  Atlantic.  We  linked  the  attempt  on  "real  public 
grounds.*-  Hut  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public  were  against  the  probability 
of  navigating  the  Atlantic  by  steam  (tower — but  the  project  was  hrughtilv  scorned 
by  some  legislators  who  then  did,  and  now  do,  consider  themselves  no  mean 
statesmen. 

W  hen  we  consider  the  progress  of  navigation  from  the  period  when  the  Dutch 
See  Macereciir  *  British  America,  tol.  at  ,  chap,  ii.,  on  Transatlantic  Navigation. 
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possessed  New  ork, — when  we  re  (loot  upon  the  wonderfully  increased  intercourse 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. — and  when  we  estimate  the 
comparatively  speaking  limitation  of  the  distance,  bv  calculating  the  time  requited 
.now,  with  that  occupied  formeily,  in  passing  to  and  fro  between  both  countries, — 
it  would  be  rash  and  hazardous  to  stive  an  absolute  opinion  on  the  future  elements, 
rapidity  and  extension  of  navigable  power.  It  was  but  late  in  the  woild's  historv, 
when  a  Dutch  ship  performed  t lie  vovni;.e,  bv  leaving  Rotterdam  or  Amsteidam 
in  the  spring  of  one  year — sailing  only  duiim;  the  day,  and  fuilmo  her  sails  aiut 
laying-to  during  the  night, — and  on  leaching  New  York,  then  called  New  Am¬ 
sterdam.  this  ship  was  discharged,  minted,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter.  On  the 
following  spring,  this  ship  was  ringed,  her  condition  examined  and  repaired,  then 
laden  with  wood,  fish,  or  furs,  and  then  made  her  homeward  voyage  during  the 
summer,  as  slowly  as  her  outw  ard  voyage  was  perforuied  the  preceding  year. 

The  voyage  was  afterwards  performed  out  and  home  during  the  same  vuu. 
English  ships  then  made  two  voyages  during  the  year:  and  mowing  holder,  three 
voyages  to  and  from  America  were  made  annually  by  the  same  ship.  Those 
splendid  vessels,  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  line  of  -ailinu-packets,  were  then 
established,  and  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  astonished  tin- 
world.  Steam-ships  are  now  seemingly  about  suppi  rating  those  sailing-ships;  at 
least  in  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

The  space  between  the  Old  and  New-  Wot  Id  ceasi  s  to  he  calculated  bv  miles 
and  leagues;  days  and  hours  measure  the  distance.  Liverpool  and  Halifax  are. 
brought  within  ten  days,  and  Liverpool  and  Boston  w  ithin  tw  elve  (lavs  of  each  other. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  powerful  agency, — of  this  rapid,  might  v,  and  eeitam 
intercourse,  that  all  possible  good  may  he  extended  from,  or  all  possible  evil  in¬ 
flicted  by,  one  country  to,  or  upon,  the  other.  The  era  of  the  successful  establish¬ 
ment  of  steam  navigation  has  been  the  most  important  to  trade,  intercourse, 
and  consequently  of  extending  knowledge  and  civilisation,  that  has  occurred 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  and,  since  the  first  \ovage  was  accomplished  by 
sea  from  Europe  to  India.*  Knowledge  and  civilisation  have  advanced,  or  retro¬ 
graded,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  intercourse  between  uidii uluals  and 
nations  has  been  rendered  either  easy,  quick,  and  frequent,— or  ditlicult.  taidv. 
and  of  rare  occurrence.  That  means,  which. shall  bring  nations,  and  kindred, 

•  In  a  work  lone  out  of  prim  piibl'i.lu-d  about  ten  \rar>  ago.  and  i  .mlainme  -ken.-lit"  rclatne 
to  men  ami  things,  ehielh  on  the  continent  of  Kurope,  wo  ftmi  tin*  followin'.;  p.i"vii;o  :  — 

Undoubtedly,  Yov  Strain  in  tlio  fir*t  place  dinnnidios  onu  of  tho  lit  a\  uM  pnim  ami  poualt  10-  in¬ 
dicted  on  the  rare  of  original  sinning  Adam. — *  ity  Me-,  swat  of  thy  l/r'w  \h<iU  lh>-u  t  ><{  f'<y  i>rt  •; ;  nr 
while  it  !o»um  tho  toiI>.  it  muitiphe-i  tho  production*  that  :ue  useful  to  mankind.  Il\  tt*  imim  upon 
time,  over  distance,  it  reduces  the  'pace  w  Inch  separate*  count  nt*s  ami  h\  the  %ti:;c  r  tie  it  \*  n  Athens 
life,  by  calculating  it*  duration  aecordint;  to  the  number  of  acts  that  mark  our  t'U'i  inv,  .nul  uvi 
bv  thedavs  which  compose  our  phs*ucal  -ojourn. 

*'  Hv  rendering  the  intercourse  of  nations  easy.  cheap,  frnpient,  ami  certain, — h\  in  multiply* 
inj:  .mil  dillu'in^  the  production*  of  lilt*  pros  —  by  it-*  intereluncin^  n-addv  tlie  idea*  of  m  inkuid, 
ami  the  commodities  of  the  earth,  it  forms  the  nin*t  etfeetual  rneuiKi.t  dirtu-in^  know i.'d-e.  dts- 
pelliiit;  fanaticism,  subverting  despotism,  and  repressim*  anarch*." — My  .V-.V  /A.v.  IW  .1.  M  vc* 
otiruoR.  London.  ISJJA.  ’  ‘ 
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ami  I'd.)!'!''  into  the  nearest  social  intercourse,  will  be  the  sure  and  irresistible 
power  destined  to  civilise  the  universe:  by  the  facility  with  which  intelligence,  and 
consequently  instruction,  will  be  conveyed,  by  sou  and  by  land,  over  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  winch  individuals  of  one  nation  msy 
be  made  acquainted  with  those  of  all  others. 

Steam-vessels  now  ply  along  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  Chinese  seas,  and 
along  the  shores  and  rivers  of  New  Holland. 

The  steam-ships  now  employed  between  London  and  Scotland  are  of  enor¬ 
mous  |iower  and  magnitude.  So  are  those  which  run  between  the  Mersey  and 
Clyde,  and  between  the  two  latter  rivers  and  the  several  ports  of  Irelano. 

The  (leet  of  the  General  S*°-nii  Navigation  Company  maintains  a  constant  in¬ 
tercourse  with  the  ports  of  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  of  the  British  channel. 

The  states  of  continental  Europe  are  also  ■•■dvancing  in  the  acquisition  of  steam 
power.  France,  Austria,  and  Russia,  are  the  foremost,  in  the  number  of  their 
steamships.  Austria  excels  all  the  states  of  the  continent  in  merchant  steam¬ 
ships.  Fnmcc  and  Russia  in  steam-ships  of  war.  The  Italian  states,  especially 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  possess  several  well  built  and  well  navigated  steam -ships, 
lhussiaand  Holland. on  the  Rhine,  contribute  greatly  to  the  facility  of  intercourse. 
Belgium  has  made  attempts,  at  great  expense,  to  establish  a  transatlantic  line  of 
steam-packets.  The  attempt  has  failed.  The  Hause.  Towns,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,  also  possess  steam-ship*,  but  milv  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  far  behind  ether  countries  in  the  possession  of  steam-ves¬ 
sels.  The  Greeks,  were  their  country  and  commerce  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
would,  no  doubt,  manage  steam-ships  ns  ably  as  they  certainly  have  their  sailing 
vessels.  The  Turks  have  been  clumsy  mariners,  and  tlurir  few  steam-vessels  are 
wretchedly  managed.  Of  all  orientalists,  the  ruler  of  Egypt  lias  made  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  advance  in  the  acquisition  of  powerful  steam-ships. 

In  lsl  l,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  belonging  to  the  British  empire. 
During  thirty  years  the  number  lias  increased  to  about  1000  British  steam-boats 
which  aie  now  navigating  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  .lS  bj,  the  British  government  employs  a  magnificent  fleet  of  steam-ships, 
managed  bv,  and  belonging  to,  a' private  association,  which  sail,  *cmi-monthhj  for 
eight,  a  ad  monthly  for  four,  months  in  the  year,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and 
Boston.  From  Boston,  the  great  means  of  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  rail¬ 
roads,  diverges  to  ull  parts  of  North  America — extending  to  the  furthermost  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  up  and  down  the  navigable  rivers,  flowing  frorii  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  lion  is  made  to  swim,  in  the  form  of  a  ship  (the  Great  Britain)  ex¬ 
ceeding  .1600  tons,  burden,  impelled  forward  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  against 
the  currents,  raging  stenns,  and  seas  of  the  Atlantic,  by  an  invisible  pow  er,  moved 
by  the  resistless  force  cf  fire  causing  the  expansion  of  water. 

Another  splendid  fleet  of  steam-ships,  belonging  also  to  a  private  company, 
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are  employe*!  by  the  government  to  maintain  a  monthlv  intercout-e  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  SouthamptonT’afnuaTT'the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
states  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

A  third  and  mighty  fleet,  belonging  to  a  great  company,  and  employed  by  the 
government,  sails  monthly  from  Southampton  to  the  European  Peninsula,  and 
by  way  of  Gibraltar  to  Malta  and  Alexandria,  with  a  blanch  to  the  Levant  and 
Constantinople.  The  same  company  conveys  the  government  mad#,  and  passen¬ 
gers,  by  three  of  the  most  powerful  steam-ships  in  the  work!,  from  Suez,  down  the 
lied  Sea  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta;  and  that  company  has  contracted  to 
extend  the  estab.:>hed  chain  between  Southampton  and  India,  to  Singapore  and 
the  Chinese  empire,  by  the  employment  of  several  powerful  steam-ships,  nearly  all 
constructed.  This  steam  line  between  England  and  China  is  now  complete,  by 
which  we  have  received  an  English  newspaper  printed  at-  Hong  Kong  only  tifty- 
six  days  before  our  having  read  it  in  London. 

A  British  company  lias  for  some  years  established  a  line  of  steamers  along  the 
western  coasts  of  South  America;  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  a  steam¬ 
ship  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  The  East  India  Company  employs 
one  steam-ship  in  conveying  mails  between  Suez  and  Bombay  ;  and  several  steam- 
vessels  are  employed  in  India,  and  others  in  the  eastern  or  Chinese  seas,  by  the 
British  government,  as  vessels  of  war. 

France  has  projected  four  great  lines  of  Transatlantic  steam-ships — when  they 
will,  or  whether  they  will,  be_e#tablished,  we  have  neither  the  power,  nor  the 
temerity  to  decide.*  We  cannot  discover  any  natural  ob:t\cle  in  ,?gard  to  France  and 
America,  to  prevent  French  Transatlantic  ships  competing  whli  those  of  England  ; 
but,  according  to  our  mere  instinctive  judgment,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  great  connecting  line  of  intercourse,  between  Europe  and  America,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  maintained  direct,  between  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  ports 

•  The  following  appeared  as  the  programme  of  die  projected  lino  of  French  -team-ships 

Fuat  great  line—  from  Havre  to  New  York.  Four  steam-ships  are  to  tie  placed  on  this  line; 
the  departures  are  in  take  place  once  a  fortnight.  Fifteen  d.ns  are  allowed  for  each  ivv— a-e,  ami 
ten  day-  at  New  York-in  all.  forty  days.  Twenty  days  are  fo  he  allowed  to  each  vessel  „  Ci„.r- 
hourg.  between  every  voyage,  'o  rest  the  crew,  and  repair  the  vessel  and  eng'iies. 

Xrveii ./  great  Imr — from  Hordeauv  to  Martinhpie.  Three  steamers  are  to  he  pl.ired  on  this 
line  ;  die  departures,  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  Two  days  ar-  allowed  for  the  | vis-age  from 
liordeauv  lo  Corunna.  and  ten  hours’  stay  there  ;  live  days  twelve  hours  for  the  passage  from  Civ 
rnnna  to  the  Azores,  and  one  day's  stay  there;  twelve  day-  sivteen  hour-  for  the  p;c-.-age  from  the 
Azores  lo  Martinique,  the  steamer-  to  remain  ten  ib  \  s  at  Martinupie.  Twenty  day- are  allowed 
for  the  reluin  [Vissage  from  Martiniipte  to  llorvieaux — in  all,  forty  davV  -.uling,  and  eleven  ilav  s 
and  a  half  sto|.qvage*  Thirty-seven  days  are  allowed  between  every  vovago,  at  Hoehcfori  or  lior¬ 
deauv.  for  repairs  and  stoppages. 

I!».l  SI'CI/  /me— from  Marseilles  to  Martinique.  Three  steamers  me  to  lie  placed  on  this  line; 
the  departure*  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  From  Marseilles  to  liarveloua.  one  day,  and  four 
hours' stay  ;  from  liarceloua  lo  Cadiz,  three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  slay  :  from  Cadiz  to  Ma¬ 
deira,  three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay  ;  from  Mudeira  to  Martinique,  fourteen  davs.  The 
steamer  is  to  remain  ten  davs  at  Martinique.  Tvventv-one  days  are  allowed  for  the  return  voyage 
from  Martinique  to  Mar-eilles  —  in  all.  forty-two  days'  -uilini,  and  fourteen  and  a  half  davs'  stop¬ 
pages.  Thirty-three  days  are  to  be  allowed  at  Toulon  or  Marseilles,  between  every  voyage,  for 
re[vtirs  and  repos,-. 

Fourth  great  hr, r — from  Si  N'azaire  to  Kio  Janeiro.  Four  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this 
line  ;  the  departures  arc  to  take  place  once  a  month.  From  St.  N'azaire  to  Lisbon,  three  days  and 
a  half,  twenty. 'our  hours' stay  ;  trom  Lisbon  to  Uoree.  right  day*. 
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in  America  ;  and  that  such  intercourse  will  be  conducted  either  by  British  sub¬ 
jects,  or  by  American  citizens,  or,  as  is  most  likely,  by  both,  jointly  or  separately. 

The  progress  and  great  extension  of  steam  navigation  alone:  tbe  coasts  and 
nvers  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  river  St.' Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes 
of  North  America,  we  have  described  under  a  previous  head. 

The  sailing  ships  belongin'.;  to  the  United  States,  which  sail  regularly  from  New 
York.  Boston,  Philadelphia,  ;.nd  several  other  ports,  to  the  ports  of  tue  United 
Kingdom,  to  Havre.  Bordeaux-,  to  ports  in  the  Mediterranean — and  to  the  ports  of 
Holland  and  the  north  of  Europe,  are  equipped  in  a  style  of  extraordinary  perfec¬ 
tion  and  beauty,  and  mitigated  with  the  utmo>t  nautical  skill.  Those  which  sail 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and  New  York  and  London,  are  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  their  accommodations,  though  gorueous,  combine  for  passengers  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  splendid  hotels. 

The  following  were  among  the  principal  large  Transatlantic  vessels  belonging 
to  Philadelphia  in  1S41.  This  table  will  prove  valuable  for  future  reference. 


Cargoes  of  American  produce,  which  these  ships  convey  to  Englaud,  and  of 
British  manufactures,  are  of  enormous  value.  The  carrying  trade  of  both  i  with 
the  exception  of  cotton  wool  and  naval  stores'),  is,  however,  comparatively  limited, 
by  the  pernicious,  and  fallacious,  protective  duties  of  England  and  America. 

The  following  are  the  lengths  of  several  voyages  of  the  principal  sailing  ships 
of  the  packet  lines  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 


Tin- outward  ju-viLO''.  averneed  iwimiiv  d.n-  and  a  half  each.  1  lie  eleven  pawaijM  were  made 


tile  shorte-t  by  l)io  Finland,  in  eighteen  davs  '  All  the  outwitd  passages  average  Uiim-tn.i 
davs  and  a  halt".  The  homeward  pas'1- ,-s  average  tin rtv -three  da\'  and  seventeen  honrv 

the  Kngland  in  twenty-live,  rucking  the  three  'hottest.  The  longest  was  n:ade  to  the  North 

The  ditl'erent  Lines  of  New  York  Sailing  Vessels  during  the  follow  ini; 
Months  of  IS  15  were,  according  to  these  respective  Programmes,  as  under. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  several  Lines  of  Packets  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  have  arranged  for  their  sailing  from  each  port,  to  succeed  each  o’ her 
in  the  following  order,  viz.: — 


These  ships  are  all  of  the  largest  class,  and  are  commanded  l>y  men  of  character  and  evperience. 
Their  cabin  accommodations  are  all  that  ran  he  desired  in  point  of  splendour,  i-omf.irt,  and  con¬ 
venience,  and  they  are  furnished  with  every  description  of  stores  of  the  best  him!.  I'unctna'ilv  in 
the  days  of  sailing  will  he  strictly  adhered  to. 

Kate  of  passage  to  Liverpool.  IriO  dollars.  From  Liverpool  to  New  York.  d.V. 
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The  daily  New  York  shipping  lis-ts,  always  exhibit  advertisements  of  the  'hips 
being  then  ready  to  take  on  board  merchandise  and  passengers  :  chiefly  for  the 
following: — 

For  Foreign  Ports. — Aguudilla,  P.  R.:  Amsterdam  ;  Antigua  ;  Antwerp;  A  out /.as: 
Ana  Caves;  Baltic  ports  ;  Barlwdot*  ;  Bay  Texas :  Belize.  Honduras  ;  Bermuda;  llour- 
dcaux;  Bremen;  Buenos  Avrts  ;  Canton:  Oajto  de  Yenls:  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  Cardonas; 
Galveston,  Texas;  Glasgow;  Gottenhurg ;  Guayaquil;  Halifax.  N.  S.  ;  Hamburg; 
llavauua;  Havre  ;  Hull  ;  Kingston,  Jamaica  ;  Laguavnt  ;  Lisbon  :  l,ivorj>ool  ;  London  ; 
Madeira;  Malaga  ;  Malta  ;  Manilla  ;  Marseilles;  Matansas  :  Montevideo  ;  Nantes  ;  Naples; 
Nassau,  N.  P.  :  Nuevitas;  Palenno  ;  Panama:  Port-au-Prince:  Porto  CaUdlo  ;  Porto 
Rico;  Rio  Janeiro:  Rotterdam;  Sandwich  Islands;  Savonilla  ;  Smyrna;  Stettin;  St. 
John's,  N.  F. ;  St.  John’s,  N.  B.  ;  St.  Kilt’s;  Stockholm  :  St.  Petersburg.  R. ;  St. 
Pierre,  Martinique:  St.  Thomas;.  St.  Vincent;  Trieste;  Turk’s  Island;  Valparaiso; 
Vera  Cruz. 

The  following  are  the  principal  distant  ports  in  the  United  States,  for  which 
large  ships  are  advertised. 

Apalachicola;  Charleston;  Georgetown;  Franklin  ;  Key  West;  Mobile;  New  Orleans; 
NfwjKirt :  Pensacola:  Savntma  :  St.  Augustine  ;  St.  Mark'*:  St.  Mary’s;  Tampa  Bay. 
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The  range  to  which  the  New  York  steam-packets  and  oilier  packets  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  goods  in  the  river  and  coasting  trade 
extend,  will  appear  from  the  following  list,  published  in  July.  Its  la. 


A  vi.iiAov.  Freights  (hiring  iht'_Suuimi'r  of  IN  I. 


I.etlcr-hng'  arc-  hi  pt  fur  the  reception  ol  ship-h  tti  r',  ;u  Gilpin’s  Heading  Uouin.  Mer¬ 
chant-'  Mm  hang.*;  and  Hale'-  Ship  I-ettcr  Olliie,  No.  AS,  \Y:d!~trect,  for  New  York: 
A 1 1 1  - 1  *  rdanr.  llaihadoc-  ;  Carthagi-na  :  Cnn-taiitiiinplc  ;  Curasao  ;  li'aUe.-on  ;  Guay  inpiil  ; 
Han, mug;  liaianna:  Havre:  King'tmi.  daninica;  1  .i  \  it]  o  ><  >1 ;  LoudinggAIadciia;  Ma¬ 
nilla:  Naph- :  New  Oilcan- :  i'alvrmo  :  Panama  :  Fortran- Prince;  Hi.,  dniicirn:  Roitcr- 
dani:  >:uidwich  I'land':  Smwua:  Stettin;  M.  dolin'-.  N.  F.  :  St.  I’iern-,  Mairihiipie  ; 
St.  Viu.-.-i:t  :  Turk's  Maud  :  "  Yalparai-o  :  Vera  Cm/..— t  See  /W  Ojfirv  vj  the  I'nitnl 
Shitt  ■>.  i/<  in  ruth/ ;  A  'nr  I'nst  t  )fli< ,  f.tttr  ;  Jlisrt  Hunt  nits  .S/u/i  mints. ) 


The  following  statement  includes  tin;  names  and  tonnage  of  the  principal 
Hritishand  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  London  from  the  l  tilted 
Stales,  during  the  tirst  six  months  ol  the  year  1-15,  though  not  comprehending 
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icilf  the  number  actually  engaged  in  trade  between  those  ports  and  the  I’nitcd 
States. 

From  JYirtr  York.  —  BlllTlSH  :  Clutlm.  IPS  tons.  Amkiucas  :  Prince  Albert.  PNO 

tousy _ 1100  tons;  We-tmiii'tor.  tit  IS  ton-  ;  St.  .hum's.  017  ton.;  Nnithum- 

benand.  PPO  tons;  (.Radiator,  f >7 -4  toil'  :  Mediator,  ti  17  tons;  Switzerland.  APO  t..n-  ; 
Quebec,  boo  tons  ;  UoUrt  l'nlton,  .V.O  ton-;  Wellington.  70:i  t„n- ;  Hendrick  llud-mi. 
M'l  tons;  Talisman,  AAO  tons  ;  .lev-ore.  AlX)  tons;  Aretlui-a.  AAO  loio  ;  Toronto.  OOP  ton,. 

From  Boston. —  liunisii  :  none.  Amkuica.n  :  Tati'iuan,  AAO  tons  ;  Wpa-ian.  too 
tons  ;  Klh.n.  tOO  tons. 

From  C/iurlrsti.m. — Buitisii  :  Marion.  127  tons.  Ami:ki<  \n  :  Ark.  tOO  tons;  Abagin, 
AAO  tons  ;  Bronte-,  -HX)  ton'. 

From  Holltmnrc. —  liuiri'it  :  none.  Amkhuan  ;  Laura,  AOO  toil'. 

Names  and  tonnage  of  principal  Hritis’.i  ami  American  vessels  which  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  during  the  same  period. 

From  Alt r  )’orh — liuiTisll  :  llrotlicrs.  A.’! 7  tons.  Amkhic is  :  Kumpe,  til.'t 
tons;  Aileron  Dark.  OOS  tons;  Samuel  Hicks.  SIN  tons;  New  York.  >172  tons; 
Toronto,  ti()<l  tons  ;  St.  Patrick.  SPO  tons:  Liverpool,  I12t)  toil':  Siddons,  >100  ton'; 
( 'olumbiis,  001  ton.;  Sea.  s(Kl  tons;  Ashburton.  1077  toil'.-  Ann,  21Ntnn-;  St*j  >b*  t  ■ 
Whitney.  PPA  toil'  ;  Yorkshire.  K)AS  tons  ;  Cambridge,  S77  tons  ;  Patrick  Lenrv,  PN2 
tons  ;  St.  Law  relief,  12A  tons  ;  Paul  Jones,  GAO  tons;  (Kford,  707  tons;  Koebi'tor,  StA 
tons  ;  Indiana,  1)07  tons  ;  (iarriek,  p(X)  toil'  ;  (ieorge  Washington,  OOP  ton-  ;  Ohio,  7A7 
tons;  St.  (Jorge,  StA  tons;  Monte/iiina.  PN2  tons;  Virginian.  HAD  tons;  Monti  olio, 
:i!H)  tons;  Hottiuguer.  lOOOtons;  Kalamazoo,  7P>  tons  :  Lam-a-liiiv.  nOO  tons  ;  Ro-cius, 
1007  tons:  Join,  11.  Ski, blv.  POStons;  Adirondack.  701  tons;  Sbelbeld,  '.01  tons;  Ind- 
pemleiiee,  SIX)  tons  ;  isabel'la.  7  IA  tons;  Waterloo,  POO  torn-;  1  lenrv.  Lit  tons:  Smtbei- 
tion.  700  toils;  Pacitic.  0<XI  tons ;  I  lenrv  Clav,  1  A00  tons;  Sbenaiuloak,  7 A0  tons; 
tiuecn  of  the  West,  IAA1  tuns;  Sheri, Ian'.  I  (XX)  tons;  Tarolinta,  A70  ton, ;  Caledonia. 
A  1A  toll' ;  llnidef.  017  tons;  Kmpire.  lO'.il)  tons  ;  L.ndoii,  7(X)  tons. 

From  Boston. — liuiTisll:  none.  Ami:iii,:a.n  ;  Ibeiias,  1(2:1  tons;  Con,  ordia.  Oil 
o  ns  :  Ashburton,  AAA  to,,'  :  Kan, stable.  S7:i. 

From  J’/iiltn/tlji/iin. —  liiitTl'll  :  none.  A 'll. lit,  AN  :  Sii\  aiinab.  Sltj  tons;  Mouonga- 
liela.  A(X)  tons  ;  Thomas  P.  Coj»>,  S  |A  ;  Sntannk.  MO  ton-  :  Su',pu  hanua,  A00  tons 

From  Chorh  st.oi. —  liltrrisil  ;  Mail, lane,  AW  ton-:  Safeguard.  2P0  tons  :  C<mad.  A07 
tons;  Creole.  IAA  tons;  Sarah  Stewart.  AOA  tons;  Borneo,  IAN  tuns;  Job',  llenwiek, 
102  tons;  Promise.  (  p>  tons;  MaeaO,  -is2  ton.  :  Selina.  2AS  tons;  Sarah.  A 1 7  ton,; 
Jessie.  07!)  tons;  Chieftain.  A2A  tons ;  liurrel.  102  tons  :  Lav  inia,  A7I  tons :  Corsair.  170 
tons;  Sir  I  lenrv  Pottinger,  120  tons  ;  Lady  Bagut,  -IAA  tons;  liolnirt  Kef,  AA7  tons; 
Ann  Ketinv.  ls0  ton-; 'Lady  Sale,  7A0  tons;  Cieaiona.  A00  tons;  Wilson,  2s I  tons; 
Lady  rit/JierlsTt,  AN(i  tons;  lord  A-bb'irton,  PXIp  ton-;  Cambridge,  l!l|  t"i,' ;  Iio>s, 
OlAtons;  Con-brook.  12A  tons;  Coiuparor.  0A7  t"n- ;  Thetis,  As  l  t,ms  ;  ('..ii'titutinn, 
AAS  tons;  Janet.  A20  tons  :  Portland.  All  Ions;  Leonard  Dobbin.  Oil  ton-;  Morgana, 
AA 1  tons;  King-tot,.  -IA1  tons;  Jolm'tone,  IA0  tons;  Kvcrgrivn.  ATI  ton- ';  Kiltv, 
Ass  ions.  A.Miaue \n  ;  L-chiinar,  liAA  ton-;  Swanton,  7(>D  ton,;  Angii-tu,  70s 
tons;  Thomas  Bennett.  A0A  ton-:  Shenandoah,  700  tons;  John  Baring.  I A0  tons; 
AraLlla.  <i!)0  ton,;  Harriett  and  Jessie.  IAA  tons;  Victor,  API  ton- :  Columbia,  A,  I  1 
tons;  Xa\  Ion,  120  tons;  KLinore.  APT  tons;  John  I'ehrman.  12S  ton,;  Delia  Walker, 
•till  ton-:  Tartar.  A7A ;  Suupiehanna.  AW  tons;  B.  Avltnar.  -IA7  tens;  Marengo,  p_‘ii 
tons;  Bielmiomi,  17At"i,s;  Treton,  12s  ion,;  Ai'iiba-sador.  IA2  tons ;  \  irginia.  0 1 2  ton, ; 
Peter  Hattriek.  AAA  tons  ;  St.  Mark,  AlAtmn;  Unger  Sliaru, an.  IPO  ton,  ;  Perrin.  IAS 
tons;  Thames,  ,‘>72  t  -e,.  :  Suut!i|mrt.  1PP  tons  ;  John  Baring,  AA0  tons  ;  Swatra.  7  (7  tons ; 
Republic,  0  1  1  tons. 

From  So rttninilt  -  -Bkitish:  Oronncto.  OOP  tons;  Ben  Ne\i-.  PAA  t*ns  :  Douglas,  OAO 
toll-:  Kingston.  1AI  tons;  Coronation.  TAP  ton-  :  Ocean  Du, on.  AOs  (on,  ;  Myrene.  211 

l.eamler.  Slo  toil- ;  Ottawa,  A02  tun- :  I'aimy.  A07  tons  ;  ILibe,  [,  00A  tons ;  Acadia.  MX) 
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tons;  Alexander  Grant.  689  tons;  Britannia,  609  tons;  Severn,  573  tons;  Sesostris,  606 
tons;  Gla-gow,  till  tom;  Janies  ami  Mary  Sinnot.  533  tons;  Nelson  \  illage,  38-1  tons; 
Thomas,  705  tons;  Stadnoona.  (519  tons ; "Ladv  Falkland,  (172  tons;  Ayrshire,  543  tons  ; 
Carleton.  101  tons;  Sherbrooke.  505  tons;  l-ord  Canterbury.  599  tons  :  Rockshire,  565 
Queen  Victoria.  588  tons;  Pamudia,  811  tons;  I-e-hmago,  7-41  tons;  Charles,  579  tons; 
I -candor,  733'  tons  ;  Roliert  A.  Parke,  389  tons  ;  Socrates,  457  tons  ;  E'pinola,  S80  tons. 
American  :  Robert  Shaw,  102  tons  :  Powhattan,  640  tons :  Nicholas  Riddle,  790  tons; 
Lancaster.  798  tons;  Susannah  Cummin?,  540  ton's:  Tamerlane.  3-16;  Clyde.  4 1 5  tons  : 
I\\cilic.'595  tons:  Hanvanl.  340  tons:  Stirling.  493  tons;  Charles  Joseph.  310  tons; 
Clvde.  4 1 3  tons ;  1-lli  Whitnev.  528  tons  ;  Howard,  387  tons  ;  Glendowcr,  5 1,8  tons;  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  531  tons,  Edwin.  339  tons  ;  Denmark.  551  tons. 

From  Mobile. — Riutish  :  Civion,  292  tons;  Superb.  519  tons;  Dumfries-shire.  873  tons  ; 
Lady  Milton.  636  tons;  John  Munn.  637  tons;  John  and  Robert,  501  tons;  Sisters,  851 
tons’;  Washington,  800  tons;  Charles  Humberstone,  610  tons  ;  Java.  372  tons;  Samuel. 
558  tons;  John  Hell.  50)  tons;  James  Moran.  600  tons ;  Harmony.  852  tons  ;  Maran- 
ham,  451  tons:  Rankin,  I  120  tons:  Lanark.  618  tons;  Satellite,  824  tons;  Agenora, 
731  tons;  Herculean.  317  tons;  John  Rentlev,  783  tons;  Alexander  Edmond.  716  tons; 
I-'X'hlilxi,  lOOti  tons;  Rasalama,  780  tons;  Jane.  781  tons:  W.  Pirie,  5  ■">  tons;  Helen, 
8ii0  tons  ;  Malabar,  686  tons;  Mnrv,  342  tons  :  Duncan.  644  tons  ;  Agnes  Gilmour,  915 
tons;  Wallace,  861  tons;  Asia,  6 17  tons;  Symmetry,  1009  tons  ;  Henry  Gardiner,  701 
tons;  Margaret  Polloe.  9 1 7  tons  ;  Ottawa.  11 47  tons  ;  Duncan  Ritchie,  (i  10  tons  ;  Birken¬ 
head.  935  tons;  John  Camplxdl.  624  tons;  Llantarnum  Abbey,. 4.3 1  tons;  Oceana, 
799  tons;  Tav.  512  tons;  Queen,  650  tons;  Aurora,  709  tons.  Americas:  Eliza¬ 
beth.  5  19  tons’;  Bytown.  346  tons;  Lucy,  396  tons ;  Siitr.dk,  518  tons  ;  Waverlev,  529 
tons  ;  Burlington.  ’534  tons  ;  Palestine."  469  tons ;  Pactolus,  £00  tons ;  Winipiac,  339 
tons:  Clara,  525  tons;  Elizabeth  Denison,  806  tons  ;  Isaac  Newton.  599  tons;  Susan 
Howell,  766  tons  ;  Oxnard,  68.8  tons ;  Dublin,  650  tons ;  Shannon,  8  13  tons;  Rob  Roy, 
525  ions  ;  North  Sen,  379  tons;  Agnes.  429  tons  :  Superior,  570  tons  ;  Sarah  Ann,  431 
tons;  Memphis,  800  tons  ;  Carthage.  426  tons  ;  Virginian,  700  tons  ;  Asia,  474  tons  ; 
Joshua  Bate-,  620  tons ;  Ejiaminondas,  500  tons ;  William  Goddard,  514  tons;  Bombay. 
550  tons  ;  Hud-on.  713  tons;  Pnwhattan.  590  tons  ;  Carrol,  695  tons ;  Cornelia,  1065 
tons;  Great  Britain.  691  tons;  Bouditeh,  579  tons ;  1-ancaster,  798  tons;  Alhambra, 
713  tons  :  Rockingham,  4(K)  tons;  Robert  Parker,  599  tons ;  T.  B.  Wales.  600  tons  ;  St. 
Leon,  505  tons  ;  Hector,  560  tons  ;  Java,  538  tons:  Brewster,  696  ;  Ondiaka,  749  tous; 
Portsmouth,  520  tons. 

From  AVh*  Orlrmts. —  Bitmsu :  Gosgypium,  745  tons;  Tamerlane,  495  tous;  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  651  tons;  Zanoni,  590  tons;  Magnificent,  731  tons;  The  Duke,  692  tons; 
Bonadea,  625  tons  ;  Favourite,  661  tons  ;  Victory.  590  tons  ;  Lord  Maidstone,  683  tons ; 
Margaret,  795  tons;  North  Polo.  312  tons;  Pursuit,  731  tnhs  ;  Provincialist,  880  tons  ; 
Lord  Sandon.  678  tons  :  Mnvticld,  824  tons  ;  Lanarkshire.  689  tons  ;  Elizabeth,  691  tons  ; 
Columbine,  607  tons;  Britisli  King,  637  tons;  Coromandel,  662  tons;  Octavius,  634  tons; 
Amoy,  649  tons  :  Grampian.  774  tons  :  Glentanner,  610  tons  :  Yorkshire,  SOS  tons  ;  Elea¬ 
nor,  679  tons  ;  Gertrude,  703  tons  ;  W.  Abrams,  706  tons  ;  Rothschild,  645  tons  ;  Broom, 
889  tons  ;  Susan,  537  tons;  Huron,  498  tons;  Venelia,  581  tons  :  Aberdeen,  560  tons: 
Sernphine,  643  tons  ;  Marchioness  of  Abercom.  875  tons  ;  Warren  Hastings,  698  tons  ; 
Miltiades.  675  tons;  Glenlvon,  908  tons;  Lamport,  743  tons;  Emerald,  721  tons; 
Springfield.  547  tons  ;  Lord  Seaton.  730  tons;  Themis.  1004  tons  ;  Henry  Duncan,  562  tons  ; 
Good  Intent,  592  tons;  (m|>orter,  734  tons  ;  Swan,  859  tons  ;  Royal  Adelaide,  453  tons  ; 
Victoria.  716  tons;  I.ady  Constable,  613  tons  ;  Laurel,  808  tons  ;  Glenlcven,  646  tons  ; 
Sapphire*,  7 1 4  tons  ;  Caledonia,  789;  Falcon,  382  tons  ;  Envoy,  740  tons ;  Belmont.  937 
tons ;  Enchantress,  832  tons  ;  Independence,  693  tous  ;  Pallas,  520  tous  ;  Georgian.-!, 
513  tons  ;  England.  893  tons;  I-onl  Wellington,  732  tons  ;  Arabian,  581  tons  ;  Standard, 
531  tons  :  Chieftain,  795  tons  ;  Ellerslic,  731  tons;  Ann  Armstrong,  899  tons  ;  Evening 
Star,  642  tons  ;  China,  64  5  tons;  Hebe,  450  tons  ;  Aim  Jelhe,  941  tons;  Mountaineer, 
869  tons ;  Henrietta  Marv.  844  tons;  Jane,  658  tons ;  Imogen,  330  tons  ;  Corea,  734 
tons;  Hero  of  Sidou,  615  ton-;  Goliuli,  998  tons  :  Sir^Charles  Napier,  639  tons  ;  Ar- 
gyle,  631  ton-:  Henry  Bliss,  729  tons:  Ocean  (iueen.  802  tons;  Liverpool,  514 
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tom.  American  :  Onea,  7.50  tons;  F.uropr,  .798  tons;  ( ioorge  Stephens,  498  tons; 
St.  (’loud,.  47-3  tons;  T.  B.  Wales.  .799  tons;  Sheffield.  .790  tons;  .J.  Shepherd. 
i. 40  tons;  Caledonia,  old  tons:  Charlemagne.  7-11  tons;  Diana.  <><X)  ton.;  Mary¬ 
land.  401  tons;  Bussell  Glover.  79-7  tons  ;  Kannv.  61.7  tons  ;  Elizabeth  Bruce,  606  tons  ; 
Cairo.  593  tons  ;  Washington.  494  tons  ;  Meteor,  709  tons  ;  Alhambra.  695  ton*  ; 
Essex,  774  tons;  Laura,  763  tons;  Brewster,  696  tons ;  Walpole,  703  tons  ;  Goodwin, 
724  tons;  Swatra,  802  tons ;  Empire,  1049  tons  :  St.  Lawrence,  4(50  tons ;  Persian,  492 
tons;  Dibdin,  .370  tons  ;  Abbot  Gml,  500  tons  ;  Commerce.  d()2  tons  ;  Loudon,  (537  tons; 
Oregon,  688  tons;  Mayflower.  dOO  tons  ;  Soliian,  765  tons;  Scotland,  d  1 7  tons;  Fran¬ 
conia,  d32  tons ;  Kilby.  d97  tons;  Columbiana,  600  tons ;  IlamjNlen,  704  tons;  Thomas 
Parkins,  670  tons  ;  Republic.  900  tons  ;  Malabar,  600  tons:  Tyrian,  dl  l  tons  ;  Emblen, 
644  tons;  Mississippi,  717  tons  ;  Champlain,  72S  tons  ;  Laconia.  d76  tons  ;  Cygnet,  498 
tons ;  Logan,  613  tons  ;  I-eopard,  58()  tons ;  General  Veazie,  443  tons  ;  Adams.  600  tons  ; 
Desdenmua,  710  tons;  Ontario.  610  tons;  Sweden.  6S0  t«.ns ;  Neptune.  d69  tons  ;  Ge- 
nessee,  4d9  tons  :  Lehigh,  d4  1  tons;  Liveqiool,  (542  tons  ;  Constantine,  841  tons;  Suf¬ 
folk,  6dl  tons  ;  Pharsalin,  6.33  tons;  Stephen  Baldwin,  680  tons. 

BRITISH  NAVIGATION  WITH  THK  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

The  Transatlantic  ships  employed  in  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  North  American  colonics,  arc  adapted  in  size  to  the  cargoes  which 
they  carry,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  colonial  or  British  ports,  in  which  they, 
lade  and  discharge. 

The  ships  which  carry  timber  from  the  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  haleur 
bay,  Miramichi,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  range  from  150  tons  to  above  1000 
tons.  The  principal  ships  laden  with  timber,  &c.,  from  the  North  American 
colonies,  which  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1S45,  were  the  following,  viz.:  — 

Port  of  London*. — The  Themis,  of  Si.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  fiom  St.  .John’-, 
1004  tons,  30  men.  The  Schootiiac,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  Ste¬ 
phen’s,  1005  tons,  31  men.  Princess  Itoijal,  rtf  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  from  St. 
John’s,  1096  ton5,  29  men.  Indus,  ol  Glasgow,  822  tons,  26  men.  Manchester,  of 
Quebec,  825  tons,  25  men.  The  greater  number  of  the  oilier  ships  in  this  trade,  and 
those  which  discharge  at  the  port  of  l-ondon,  the  Clyde,  Leith,  Bristol,  Cork,  &c„  range 
from  300  tons  to  700  tons.  Those  which  are  laden  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the  North 
American  colonies,  with  timber  anti  deals,  a,,d  discharge  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  rang-:  as  low  as  from  300  tons  to  about  120  t-ms. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland,  are 
seldom  above  200  tons,  and  frequently  of  much  less  burden.  Those  trading  with  N’-na 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (some  of  the  timber  ships  excepted),  are 
usually  of  moderate  burden. 

West  Indies. — The  ships  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  would  formerly  be  consi¬ 
dered  of  very  large  burden;  but  compared  with  those  engaged  in  the  North  American 
trade,  they  are  not  usually  half  the  capacity. 

South  American  Trade. — Generally,  the  trade  carried  on  with  South  America,  is 
in  small  ships  and  brigs. 

East  Indies  and  China. — The  most  splendid  ships  belonging  to  the  British  empire 
are  those  employed  in  the  trade  with  India  and  China.  This  was  at  all  times  the  case. 
These  magnificent  ships  are  built  chiefly  in  the  river  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and 
the  Clyde.  The  following  vessels  are  among  the  principal  ships  which  arrived  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  from  India,  &c  ,  in  the  port  of  Guidon,  \i/.. 

From  Cu.ci.tta,  the  H'rlleslet/,  of  London,  1013  tons,  60  men.  Monarch,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  1282  tons,  84  men.  Prince  of  it'ales.  of  l/nulon,  1241  tons,  84  men.  I’lie 
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(jitrnt,  of  Loudon.  1244  tons,  V2  men,  (Hnriann,  of  Newcastle,  1056  tons,  92  men, 
/.'//•  uhnrouijh,  of  Newcastle,  1 03 1  tons.  O'.’  men.  t  hrett  <  itcnd.urer.  of  London,  9S9 
ions.  07  unn.  Huctp/udus,  of  Newcastle,  Or*  5  tons,  (14  uim.  Southampton.  of  l.on- 
iloii. '471  Ions.  O'*  men.  Maidstone,  of  London ,  93S  tons,  5-  men.  Seriioiap<t/am. 
of  l/nulon.  fs"il  tons,  f>5  men.  Stunts,  of  l_oi,dou,  755  tons,  29  men.  I'nuat.ii 
Lmdon.  7 ."ill  tons,  .7  men.  Westminster.  of  London.  Old  tons,  20  men.  China,  05S 
tons.  ’S  men.  Besides  a  great  many  ,-tiips  0f  from  100  tons  to  tint*  tons. 

I'mm  .M  \  mi  AS.  i  he  pipicstnan.  of  Lmdon,  500  tons,  37  men.  Tlie  Neptune,  of 
l-oiidon.  0  15  ton*.  30  men.  Tlie  Larkins,  7ml  tons,  ’Jo  men.  Besides  other  ships  ol 

From  Bom inv,  the  I'nirerse,  of  Dundee,  710  urns  2<J  men.  Ti.e  of  Clas- 

coiv,  003  tons.  24  men.  The  Carnatic ,  of  l.om!un.  032  tons,  32  men.  Besides  others 
of  less  burden. 

Front  C.ixihs,  the  Hindustan,  of  Loudon.  70"?  tons,  47  men.  The  Castle  Edm, 
of  London,  Bib)  tons.  52  men.  The  Roi/nl  Albert.  of  (Jreeneck.  50?  tons,  17  men. 
The  /.Mr»c,  of  Liverpool,  677  tons, ‘2 1  men.  Besides  other  ships  from  400  tons  to 
5o0  tons. 

In  the  trade  with  Singapore.  New  tjoutli  Wales,  and  oilier  eastern  places,  the  ships 
varv  in  si/e  from  250  tons  to  BOO. 

The  ships  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  Litcrp  ml,  the  Clyde,  and  the 
Mersey,  and  ports  in  the  Fa-t  Indies,  China,  and  oilier  eastern  places,  vary  in  their  si/.e 
from  tons  to  700  registered  tons. 

The  following  summary  of  the  cargoes  discharged  by  some  of  tlie  principal  ships 
arris inc  from  the  t'nitrd  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  polls  of  Lou¬ 

don  and  Liverpool,  will  be  found  curious  and  ins'rin  live. 

The  cargo  discharged  in  February.  1816,  at  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock.  London,  by 
the  American  ship  Victoria,  of  935  tons,  30  men,  from  New  York,  exhibits  the  variety 
of  exports  :  \iz.,  4101  barrels  of  turpentine,  '273**0  barrels  of  oil  cake.  I  7  casks  of  oil. 
00  tierces,  1'4  half-tierc' s,  and  1  hogshead  of  tobacco.  *2<>'20  bushels  <d‘  Indian  corn,  171 
tierces  of  Inef,  70  barrels,  -IS  half-barrels  of  pork,  101  cases,  (VI  ca-ks  of  cheese,  2G 
barrels  of  tallow.  I f i I  ejses,  ti  l  casks  of  general  merchandise,  20  barrels  of  sarsaparilla, 
76  cases  i  f  cloths.  25  boxes  of  black  weights,  1  case,  1  cask  of  specie,  30  boxes  of 
luooin  corn,  .'It*  boxes  and  17  ca-ks  of  broom  handles,  and  tj  dozen  brooms  and  whips. 

The  Prince  .  I /her/,  of  New  York,  9  si)  tons,  37  men,  from  New  York,  discharged  a 
month  previously  in  the  port  of  London,  14  casks, ‘23  eases,  12  biles  of  general  mer¬ 
chandise, '25,4  10  stave-,  122  logs  of  cedar,  1 1)50  ca-ks  of  oil-cake,  303  casks  of  oil, 
20  baircls  of  lard  oil,  10  casks  of  spermaceti,  1492  barrels  of  turpentine,  30  barrels  of 
spirits  of  turpentine.  79  pigs  of  lead,  1  :  esc  of  worsted,  7  hogsheads  of  furs,  I  I  casks 
and  50  kegs  of  tobacco,  235  bales  of  hemp,  4901  bushels  and  four  casks  of  Indian 
corn,  .110  barrels  of  pork,  125  tierces  of  beef,  1054  case*,  and  29 6  casks  of  cheese,  1 
tierce  of  hams,  2  hogsheads  of  tallow,  10  kits  of  salmon,  1  cask  of  tongues,  5  hides,  3 
bo»v<,  and  1  barrel  of  bread. 

Tiie  Northumberland,  of  New  Y’otk,  990  tons.  32  men  ;  discharged  a  cargo  of  nearly 
simila:  articles,  with  the  addition  of  197  bundles  of  whalebone. 

The  Welliiu/ton,  the  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  ICestminstcr,  the  St.  James,  tlie  Quebec. 
the  Mttlialor,  the  SiriUerland,  the  (Uadiator,  the  Robert  puller,  be.,  discharged  similar 
cargoes,  and  all  these  will  comprehend  a  wcw  of  the  imports  from  America  into  the  port 
of  London,  if  we  add  tobacco,  and  an  occasional  vessel  from  Boston,  Charleston,  and 
Baltimore.  The  outward  cargoes  consist  chieliy  of  British  manufactures. 

Talisman,  of  Boston,  discharged  in  London.  fiO.OOO  lb«.  of  oil-cake,' 2  tons  of  horn 
tips,  3  eases  of  merchandise,  1  case  of  hoops,  39  bales  of  hemp,  (i  barrels  of  isinglass, 
23  \  tuns  of  oil,  and  500  tons  of  ice. 

The  Louisa,  of  the  Fnited  Slates,  from  Baltimore,  300  tons,  11  men.  discharged 
577  tierces  of  beef.  534  barrels  and  164  tierces  of  pork,  9  casks  of  grease,  100  kegs  of 
tongues,  51  casks  of  tallow,  I  barrel  ami  .10  half  barrels  of  suet,  227  tierces  of  beef, 
109  barrels  of  poik,21  hogsheads  of  ipicrcitron  bark,  3  tierces  of  bones,  14  tierces  of 
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clover-seed.  13  tierces  anti  6  tons  of  sassafras  root.  I  case  of  merchamli-e,  10  hogsheads 
of  tobacco,  1  tierce  of  bees’-wax,  and  30  kegs  of  butter. 

Cargoes  ol  timber  from  British  America. — The  John  on<l  Mon/,  of  Quebec,  from 
Quebec,  12  men,  286  tons;  discharged  20  pieces  of  while,  and  430  piec*  s  of  red  pine. 
400  deals,  and  3922  staves. 

Ihc  ( !>/de,  ot  -St.  John's,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  71  1  tons;  dis¬ 
charged  288  pieces  of  pine  and  139  pieces  of  birch  timber.  13.737  tleals,  5659  paling#. 
2(500  pieces  of  Inthuood,  3840  staves,  43  boards,  and  4  fathoms  firewood. 

The  Junior,  ot  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  19  men,  077  tons ;  discharged  20  pieces  of  oak 
timber,  AO  pieces  of  elm,  58  pieces  of  pine,  12,474  deals,  and  Soil)  slaves. 

The  Great  Britain,  of  London,  trom  Montreal,  20  men.  492  tons  ;  discharged  3139 
barrels  of  flour,  2179  staves,  75  pair  of  oars,  252  tleals,  10$  handspikes,  550  barrels  of 
ashes,  and  1  case  of  books. 

The  I.ircrpooL  of  Halifax,  from  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  *.  )  men,  530  tuns;  dis¬ 
charged  335  pieces  of  pine  timber,  11,959  deals  and  ends,  7719  head  staves,  3  cords  of 
lath  wood,  and  3  barrels  of  furs  and  skins. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cargoes  which  were  discharged  in  London,  from  slops, 
which  arrived  from  India,  China,  Arc. 

The  Qu,rn,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  42  men,  1214  tons;  discharged  1 3$ 5  chests 
of  indigo,  24<>  bales  of  raw  silk,  122  chests  and  4929  bags  of  sugar,  991  bags  yf  salt¬ 
petre,  102  hogsheads  of  oil  seetl,  4 GOO  packets  of  linseed,  2500  bundles  of  rattans,  53 
cases  ot  silk  piece  goods,  38  cases  of  silk  corahs,  545  bags  of  rice,  2  butts  and  1  pipe  of 
returned  wine,  22  tubs  and  243  boxes  of  camphor,  5  cases  of  cheroots.  1 0  barrels  of  pep¬ 
per,  10  cases  ol  lac  dye,  and  6  cases  of  arrowroot. 

The  Prince  oj  Hales,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  84 
men,  1244  tons;  discharged  3792  bag?  of  sugar,  lol  bales  of  raw  silk,  810  chests  and  2 
boxes  ol  indigo,  1  10  cases  of  castor  oil,  1378  bags  of  rice,  3309  bundles  of  rattans,  705 
bundles  of  cherelta,  6  barrels  of  senna,  100  barrels  of  jute,  1250  packets  of  oil-seed,  1 
box  of  cowries,  3G  cases  of  piece  goods.  100  puncheons  of  rum,  1778  bags  of  saltpetre, 
1400  packets  of  cowries.  12  cases  of  sundries,  6  chests  of  tea,  25  butts  and  20  pipes  of 
wine,  shipped  in  London  for  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  box  of 
ostrich  feathers. 

The  H  aimer  Castle,  of  London,  trom  Canton,  Ilong-Kong,  and  Manilla,  48  men. 
f’'5C>  tons;  discharged  3022  chests  and  598  half  chests  often,  13,425  bags  of  sugar,  and 
2t>  tons  ot  sapan  wood. 

The  Monarch,  of  London,  from  Calcutta  and  St.  Helena,  84  men,  1282  tons;  dis¬ 
charged  3094  bags  of  sugar,  394  chests  of  indigo.  3020  bag*  of  saltpetre,  (53.7  bags  of 
horn  tips,  431  bales  ot  raw  silk,  1758  packets  of  linseed,  23  chests  i  •'  lac  dvo,  19  cases 
ot  piece  goods,  2  trusses  of  silk,  50  puncheons  of  rum,  100  bales  of  jute,  and  90  ba'-s 
of  rice.-  J  * 

The  Universe,  of  Dundee,  from  Bombay.  26  men,  719  tons;  discharged  504  bags  uf 
codec,  1,3  bundles  and  432  bags  of  turmeric,  50  bales  of  coir  \arn,  185  bags  of  senna 
leaves,  24  boxes  of  arrowroot,  14  boxes  of  gum  dammar,  1  liox  of  poppv.  3  boxes  of  sin  I- 
lac,  30G  bags  ot  popper,  (i.3  cases  of  ohbanum,  147  cases  of  gum  arabie,  148  elephants 
teeth,  I  case  of  gum  benjamin,  10  bags  of  croton  seed.  90  cases  of  China  indigo.  835  cases 
of  camphor,  51  cases  of  law  camphor,  4  cases  of  shawls,  291  cases  of  1  case  -hells,  22 
cases  of  myrrh,  200  cases  of  animi,  li  cases  of  kino.  Hi  cases  of  cardamom#,  1  16  casts  of 
cowries.  3  boxes  of  sea  horse  teeth,  4  bags  or  coeulns  indiens.  3955  bags  of’oil-sced.  421 
cases  ot  cassia,  814  bales  ol  cotton.  36-kegs  of  aloes,  24  bags  of  safflower,  $  bac-  ol'  lin- 
sced,  4. rases  of  m"ineg-.  40  bags  of  gall  nut#.  300  bags  of' pepper,  2  chests  of’rorriut-. 

’J.i  cases  of  Chinn  root,  4  I  hags  of  senna  leaves,  3950  buffalo  horns.  468  bags  of  cowrie#, 

*1 -JVn^jcs  mats>  1  bundle  of  hide-,  139  pieces  of  elephants'  teeth,  2  cases  of  -hells, 
rr  lr!,zl*Vnml  ,1,J  •''■ill  frazils  of  coffee,  4  cases  of  1  half  case  of  cinnamon  oil.  .772  bags 
o  linsced,2l  cases  of  merchandise,  2  cases  of  sundries,  7  cases  of  mother  of-pe.irl  shells. 

10  cases  of  silks,  85  baskets  ol  China  root,  356  pieces  of  hollow  ivoi  .-  177  piece-  and  599 
cases  ot 'ivory,  13  pieces  of  ball  ivory,  45  pieces.  14  bu.id’e-,  and  799  elephants'  teeth, 
o  cases  of  retail  good#,  3  case-  of  books,  Ac.,  and  50  robin-  of  castor  seed, 
vot..  in.  5  x 
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The  Fr/ite.ifriiut ,  of  Loudon,  from  Madras,  .9  men,  $00  tons;  discharged  ‘2 1 .52  hales 
of  cuHi  si.  (»ti  mink-  of  liamlkoieimTs,  6S3  bags  of  turmerio,  l\l  bales  of  blue  cloth,  2  15 
bags  of  hii't'od.  I  6,76. i  pieces  of  redwood,  9  casks  of  eocoA^nyjjgit,  S  ball  clients  of  castor 
oil.  lin'd  ct  ests  of  imiigo.  29  trunks  of  handkerchiefs,  221  bags  if f  codec,  and  5560  bags  of 

The  .YW-vn/i,  of  Glas  gow,  from  Bombay,  2-1  n  en,  603  ioii&-;.-dUclmg£d _40  cases  of 
tnvrili,  74  ca«es  of  corn  aialec.  3  casks  of  tallow,  50  case#  of  olibamttn.  10  cases  of  animi, 
Ions  coils  of  coir  rope.  ’  175  bags  of  turmeric,  1060  bags,  71$  frazils,  and  50  iiuugs  of 
coder,  502  pieces  of  ivory.  547  bags  of  popper,  9  cases  of  myrrh,  45  bundles  of  coir  yarn, 
5295  pieces  of  butlalo  horns,  3132  pieces  of  sapan  wool,  IS  cases  of  silk,  179  cases  of 
c  .i»-ia.  260  bundles  of  1 00  duppatas  of  galutigal,  33  cases  of  olibanum,  I  case  of  cowries, 
152  crates  of  ti  t ra  japan,  23  cases  of  rhubarb,  50  chest#  of  tea,  II  kegs  of  aloes,  150 
cases  of  cassia  ligne.i.  19  cases  of  benjamin,  69$  bales  of  cotton,  3  cases  of  shawls,  IS 
chests  of  coral  shells,  150  chests  of  cassia  lignea.25  chests  of  camphor,  and  several  bundles 


The  Xijitime,  of  Loudon,  from  Madras,  50  men,  615  tons;  discharged  1620  bales 
of  cotton,  .v.'6  chests  o!  indigo.  3374  bags  of  rice,  768  bags  of  sugar,  507  bags  of 
tmincnc,  50  bag#  of  soap  nuts.  37  bales  of  hides,  8  trunks  of  piece  goods,  26  trunks  of 
handkerchiefs,  5  ho\t  s  of  camphor,  5106  pieces  of  redwood,  50  bales  of  cotton.  37  bags 
of  cardamoms,  1$  bags  of  coffee,  2  bags  of  cloves,  1  box  of  cinnamon,  and  10  bales  of 
piece  goods. 

The  fiistl-  Flint,  of  London,  from  Canton  and  Hong  Kong,  52  men,  930  tons;  dis¬ 
charged  9961  chests,  343$  half  che-ts,  and  1003  buses  of  tea,  400  boxes  of  tlried  ginger, 
10  hogsheads  of  soy,  124  bales  of  sdks.  12  cases  of  China  ware,  l  case  of  silks,  1 10 
bundles  of  llu.OOO  partiidge  cants,  7000  bamboo  caucs,  3  pipes  of  Madeira  wine  re- 

Thc  Chimlmr,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Moonsooreottah,  25  men,  452 
tons;  discharged  60  bags  (it  sugar,  52  butts,  and  96  hogshead#  of  molasses,  1722  bags 
of  -ugir,  20d  casks  of  lumariuds,  1000  bundles  of  rattans,  199$  buffalo  horns,  975 
bugs  ol  saltpetre,  16  bdes  of  hides,  l$(i  bags  ami  399  packets  of  turmeric.  995  bags  of 
rice.  27  0  bales  ol  pile,  200  bales  of  hemp,  23  hogsheads  of  tallow,  953  bags  of  mustard 
seed.  25  bags  of  i  ub.  bs,  3fi  bumHc#  of  cow  bides,  4  butts  of  wine.  From  Madras,  200 
chests  e>f  indigo.  12  hag#  of  magnesia  cement,  2  packets  of  mats,  14  trunks  of  handker¬ 
chiefs.  and  5  hah  <  ot  blue  sallampores. 

The  Jut)  Croiv.ui  Loudon,  from  Algoa  Bay,  9  men,  ISO  tons  :  eliscliarged  554  bales 
of  wool.  1  bundle,  7  tu-ks,  1  ball  of  ivory.  2  eases  of  ostrich  feathers,  4  boxes  of  mer¬ 
chandise',  79  !  bundles  of  wet  liielcs,  1298  bundles  of  elry  hides,  69  bags  of  gum,  5  cases 
of  ale  s,  |5  cases  ol  gum,  2500  horns,  2  cases,  1  cask,  and  10  bundles  of  old  copper, 
I  ca-k,  5  -kin-,  and  9  bundLs  of  skins. 

The'  Vhihl,  llu rohl.  of  Loudon,  frotu  Bombay,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  35  men,  463 
t"ei< ;  di-ehargcd  165  hag«  ol  sugar.  1 1)95  bales  ami  1  half  bale  of  cotton,  23  bales  and 
I  half  bale  of  wool.  72  li.de  s  and  1  half  bale  of  hemp,  4$  pieces  of  elephants’  teeth,  12 
bundles  ol  bulb-,  6  bnxc-  of  treasure',  -l  cases  of  shawls,  29  pieces  of  ivory,  $8  cases  of 
ol.baoum,  2  case's  of  annul  gum,  32  case's  of  cowries,  18  cases  of  asalectida,  5220 
butlalo  boro-,  259  begs  of  pepper,  2  boxes  of  gamboge,  727  coils  of  coir  rope,  2  boxes 
id  shed-.  306  bag-  of  iiivrabolaties,  705  bags  of  linseed,  302  bags  of  castor  seed,  1  box 
of  rhoio.'i#,  435  bag-  of  cowries,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood  ;  from  Cochin,  110  boxes 
ami  305  bags  of  ginger,  I  box  of  croton  oil,  4  bundles  of  merchandise;  from  Calicut, 
5  boxes  of  croton,  I  In.x  of  lemon  grass  oil,  and  708  bags  of  ginger. 

The  Quern  Fictmin,  of  London,  from  Singapore  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  23 
men.  634  tons  ;  discharged  130  bundles,  1-144  slabs,  ami  I  13  boxes  ol  tin,  436  bags  ol 
sugar.  24  19- baskets  of  gatnbier,  3175  bundles  of  cants,  45  cakes  of  gum,  1682  hides, 
26$  bags  of  pepper,  3  cases  of  mace,  3  cases  of  nutmegs,  88  boxes  and  15  cases  of 
tortoiseshell,  5  packages  of  tea,  6980  bundles  of  rattans,  27  cases  of  shells,  17  cases  of 
gum  copal,  I  case  of  birds  of  paradise,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood,  176  slabs  of  tin. 
2876  bundles  of  rattans.  632  boxes  of  camphor,  12  cases  of  merchandise,  9  cases  of 
gamboge,  2  cases  of  musk,  13  cases  of  spices,  .399  bundles  of  canes,  4  trunks  of  sun- 
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dries,  214  bags  of  popper,  I  S  boxes  of  indigo  ;  from  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  33  pipes 
and  9  half  pipes  A  anni  wine,  3  casks  of  tallow,  and  101  bales  of  wool. 

Tbe  Symmetry.  of  Kitkaldy,  fiotn  Port  Adelaide.  20  men.  40“  tons;  di«dnrged 
1217  bales  of  wool,  lib  bundles  of  whalebone,  7  casks  of  oil,  23  tons  of  lead.  S7  tons 
o‘  pper  ore.  2S9  bags  and  40  casks  of  wheat,  13  tons  of  bark.  1  19b  horns.  1  cask  of 
nut  galls.  10  casks  of  tallow,  and  2  cases  and  9  casks  of  'join. 

The  Dona  Carmtida,  of  Mauritius,  from  Mauritius,  17  men,  2SG  tons;  discharged 
3SS5  bags  and  1"  cases  of  sugar. 

The  Ma-rgaret  J’ayntrr,  of  Glasgow,  from  Manilla.  1“  men,  303  tons;  discharged 
I  12  tons  of  sapan  wood,  3017  bags  of  sugar,  1S3  baskets  of  ui  .tlmi -of-pearl  'hells,  419 
bales  of  hem]'.  12  boxes  of  cigars,  13  cases  of  bread.  13  ba-kcis  of  rosn..  and  I  ease  ot 
tortoiseshell. 

Tim  Thomas  Lmrri /,  of  Liverpool,  from  Svdnev,  21  men,  109  tons;  di. charged 
132  1  bales  of  wool,  32  cases  of  arrowroot,  393  casks  of  tallow.  32  lit  ox  and  I  cow  hides, 
30  tanned  hides,  46  casks  of  whale  oil.  2  bundles  of  pelts,  2  ca-ks  of  lie.i  I  matter,  40  tuns 
of  manganese,  2  cases  of  essential  oils,  1 67  bundles  of  w  hdebono,  44  I  s  ox  horns,  40,200 
ox  hoofs,  and  21,000  bones.  “ 

The  Ganga,  of  Whitehaven,  from  Siam  and  Singapore,  13  men.  277  tens;  do>- 
ebarged  a  iprantitv  of  butl’alo  and  deer  horns,  27S  bales  of  bides,  232  1  buil'alo  bides, 
33  cases  of  benjamin,  9  cases  of  gamboge,  100  bags  0f  sticklac.  331  slabs  of  tin.  1 3  1  lugs 
of  sugar,  93  cases  of  tallow,  and  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood.  From  Singapore — M'5  bags 
of  sago  Hour. 

The  Jessie,  of  Han  IT,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  anil  Ce\ Ion.  11  men,  3t*l  tons; 
discharged  I  box  of  gold  specie.  33  pipes,  30  hogsheads,  and  3S  butts  of  oil,  S  butts, 
7  pipes,  and  30  hogsheads  of  oil,  39  bags  of  coliec.  403  bales,  19  eases,  ami  7  parcel*  of 
cinnamon,  334  lbs.  of  pepper,  2**30  bags  of  coflee.  201  b  >\es  of  plumbago,  '*310  deer 
horns,  3000  pieces  of  junk,  1  case  of  croton  oil.  161  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  3tuni  coker- 
nuts,  anti  1  log  of  ebony. 

The  IlcheeUyn,  of  Whitehaven,  from  Batavia  anil  Singapore,  J4  men.  240  tons  ; 
discharged  73  baskt  ts  of  bide  cuttings,.  762  baskets  of  snga;.  131  bag>  of  rice,  and  630 
bundles  of  rattans.  From  Singapore — 611  slabs  of  tin,  49  boxes  of  sago  llour.  .113 
bundles  of  rattans,  922  baskets  of  gambier,  161  boxes  of  tea,  and  9  bundles  of  Malacca 
canes. 

The  Bella  Marina,  of  Liverpool,  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  13  nun,  36  1  tons; 
discharged  460  bundles  of  wlial.bone,  1  trunk  of  merchandise,  0211  casks  of  whale  oil, 
17  bales  of  flax,  a  quantity  of  bark;  3  bales  of  wool.  2  casks  of  tallow,  I  p.icka.i  o  rope, 
19  logs  of  timber,  104  states,  1300  tree-nails.  2  casks  of  seal  skins,  j  .3  ea-es  of  met- 
chandise,  2  logs  of  timber.  6  case-  of  furniture,  I  ca-e  of  cheese,  .'./  casks  of  whale  nil, 
4  bales  of  (lax,  and  126  pieces  of  timber. 

CARGOES  FROM  THE  WEST  INDIES,  DISCHARGED  AT  LONDON. 

The  J’rincr  Albert,  of  London,  from  Jamaica,  20  men,  476.  tons;  dischaiged  326 
hogsheads,  33  tierces,  and  17  barrels  of  sugar,  141  puncheons  of  rum,  ami  39  tons  of 
logwood. 

The  Catherine  Greene,  of  I.ondon. 'fr-.m  St.  Kilt’s.  16  men,  373  tons;  discharged 
432  hogsheads,  26  tierces,  and  174  barrels  of  sugar,  2  hogsheads  and  94  puncheons  of 
rum.  49  puncheons  and  10  tanks  of  molasses,  9  barrels  of  toils  It  mots,  14U0  horns;  and 
21  bides. 

The  Marys,  of  London,  from  Herbice.  10  nun.  209  tons  ;  discharged  261  hogsheads, 
13  tierces,  and  76  barrels  of  sugar,  23  puncheons  of  rum,  30  bales  of  cotton,  ami  I  hand 
of  fish  glue. 

The  D'iUiam  anti  Alfred,  of  London,  from  Antigua,  16  men.  337  tons  ;  discharged 
3<S  hogsheads,  22  tierces,  and  39  hands  of  sugar,  3  hogsheads  of  rum,  294  puncheons 
ot  molasses,  and  II  pieces  of  rosewood. 

The  Mtdora.  of  Guidon,  from  Grenada,  13  men.  233  tons  :  discharged  3-;l6  hogs¬ 
heads,  63  tierces,  and  64  hands  of  sugar,  36  puncheons  and  1  quarter  cn->k  of  mm,  and 
I  I  bags  of  cocoa. 
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Tlic  ./nines,  of  Liverpool,  from  Trinidad.  I  .)  men,  216  tons:  discharged  *2.J0  hogs¬ 
heads  and  23  tierces  of  sugar,  50  puncheons  atul  -4  barrels  of  molasses,  -4 S  bags  of  cocoa, 

•4  I  hides,  ami  654  horns. 

The  (.’hnrtcs.  of  London,  from  Tobago,  17  men,  334  tons  ;  discharged  33tj  hogsheads, 
16^  tierces,  ami  if)  barrels  of  sugar,  anil  121  puncheons  and  2  hogsheads  of  run  . 

The  Arabian.  of  London,  from  Demerara,  IS  men,  391  tons  ;  discharged  151  hogs¬ 
heads  of  sugar,  96  puncheons  and  -11  hogsheads  of  rum,  and  12  tierees  of  coffee. 

The  Pitrr  Semi,  of  London,  from  Iquitpic  and  Area,  1  '  men,  19-4  tons  :  discharged 
•29(57  bags  of  saltpetre,  200  bales  of  wool,  20  serous  of  bark,  10  tons  of  Nicaragua  wood, 
and  12  hides. 

The  .Verio,  of  Sunderland,  from  Buenos  Ayres.  13  men,  338  tons  ;  discharged  .3320 
salted  hides,  05(5  salted  calf  skins,  3.53  boxes,  80  serous,  and  333  casks  ol  tallow, 
77  bales  of  horse  hair,  6  bales  of  horse  hides,  a  i|uantitv  of  hones,  1  bale  of  sheep  skins, 
19. 911  ox  and  cow  horns,  34  bags  of  wool,  and  2  casks  of  pumping*.  ' 

The  Saint  (ieon/r,  nf  London,  from  St.  Vincent's,  19  men,  .388  tot-.g;  discharged 
9  barrels  of  cocoa.  547  hogsheads  of  sugar,  157  puncheons  of  molasses,  45  puncheons 
of  rum,  175  barrels,  88  tins,  and  30  boxes  of  arrowroot,  and  1  barrel  of  sugar. 

Auuiv.vi.s  \t  Bristol. — Timber  laden  ships  and  vessels  from  various  parts  of  the 
world  still  continue  to  arrive  at  this  port.  The  following  among  the  number: — 

The  Elizabeth,  of  Bristol,  from  Jamaica,  22  men,  445  tons  ;  discharged  520  hogs¬ 
heads,  55  tierces,  and  10  barrels  of  sugar,  188  puncheons  and  2  hogsheads  of  rum,  GO  bags 
of  pimento,  1  barrel  of  codec,  12  tons  of  logwood,  250  lance  wood  spars,  1  barrel  and 
SO  hogsheads  of  ginger,  ami  2  tons  of  fustic. 

The  // (W/;«vArr,  of  Bristol,  from  Cuba.  10  men,  216  tons;  discharged  108  logs  of 
•tiahoganv,  1931  laneewood  spars,  8(5  logs  of  cedar,  3  serous  of  wax,  25V  tons  of  fustic, 
5^  ton?  of  espino  wood,  2916  coker-nuts,  2  cases  of  cigars,'  ami  260  barrels  of  palm 
leaf. 

LA  HOOKS  A  ItHIVKD  AT  UVLIU'OOI.. 

The  following  selection  of  cargoes  discharged  at  Liverpool  in  1S45,  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  variety  of  articles  which  constitute  the  imports  from  different  parts  of 
the  world,  viz. 

Thu  V.wjle.  of  Fmndon,  from  Canton,  17  men,  OSS  tons;  discharged  7959  packages 
ut  tea.  and  3  i  asos  of  lacquered  ware. 

The  I.nrtl  Snt/nu,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  25  men,  730  tons;  dis¬ 
charged  IS  hog. heads  and  52  barrels  of  tallow,  75  tierces  of  beef,  1198  pieces  of 
fustic.  500  bundles  of  hides,  100  boxes  of  cheese,  69  tierces  of  pork,  and  21 15  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Iiirlcprnib  iic,:.  ol"  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  693  tons ;  dis 
charged  1942  hales  of  cotton. 

Tim  /Cnroi/,  of  Greenock,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  746  tons;  discharged  2223 
bales  of  coitoii. 

Tie  llri/nnnin,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  New  Brunswick,  from  Savannah,  16  men,  COO  tons; 
discharged  1 592  bale- of  cotton.  ■ 

Th  Srf/utrix.  of  Glasgow,  from  Savannah,  19  men,  606  tons  ;  discharged  2642  bales 

The  AnnHa,  of  Liverpool,  from  Savannah,  801  tons;  discharged  2232  bales  of 
colt  oi. 

Tie-  ftnr/nnny,  of  St.  John’s,  New  Brunswick,  from  .Mobile,  27  men,  832  tons  ;  dis- 
ehaiged  2570  bales  .  f  cotton. 

Front  the  Fnihri  States  of 'America . — The  Shahsprarr,  of  New  3ork,  from  New 
York.  21  men.  7  19  tons;  discharged  at  Liverpool  1316  hales  of  cotton,  1443  barrels  of 
tm  pent inc,  loo  barrels  of  beef,  170  barrels  of  ship  bread,  9  casks  of  spi  mi  oil,  13  casks 
and  2  boxes  of  mereliaudise. 

The  Srri,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  800  tons;  discharged  1510  barrels 
.<  I  turpentine,  1203  bales  of  cotton,  2170  kegs  of  lard,  Ido  barrels  of  pork,  153  tierces 
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of  beef, -l  1  packages  of  tallow  and  crease,  517  casks  ami  '.>.37  boxes  of  chee-c,  .70 
barrels  of  apples,  7$  tierces  of  d-ivor-seid,  and  l)"Xts  of  various  men  bamiise. 

The  Oxford,  of  New  Yoik,  from  New  York,  23  men.  707  tons;  discharged  1637 
bales  of  cotton,  ‘21  casks  of  sperm  oil,  28  cases  and  13  boxes  ol  clocks,  4  cases  anil 
10  boxes  of  clock  weights,  415  barrels  of  copj«;r  ore,  88  lirkins  of  grease  and  butter, 
‘27.7  salted  wet  bides,  3600  slaves.  13  barrels,  1  tierce,  and  1  case  of  bces’-wax.  335 
barrel?  of  turpentine,  46  bundles  of  hoop  iron,  and  13  packages  of  various  merchandise. 

The  Concorxlia,  of  from  Boston.  ‘20  men.  lit  I  tons;  discharged  524  bales  of 

cotton,  200  barrel?  of  turpentine,  '2  bales  of  wool,  12S  tons  of  logwood,  50  bands  of 
apples,  46  hogsheads  of  tallow  ,  and  90  casks  of  seed. 

The  Corsair,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  13  men,  476  tons;  discharged  1713  bales  id 
Colton 

The  Granada,  of  Boston,  from  Charleston,  16  men,  792  tons;  discharged  ‘2217 
bales  of  cotton,  and  2  barrels  of  cotton  seed. 

The  Xonantune,  ol  Boston,  20  men,  735  tons;  discharged  2349  hales  of  cotton,  and 
100  bands  of  beef. 

Among  the  other  goods  imported  by  the  i m tin  runs  ship*  in  the  carrying  trade  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  we  find  pitch,  rosin,  varnish,  hides,  tobacco,  tlour,  vVc. 

The  Leonidas,  of  Warren,  .Mississippi,  from  Natchez,  20  men,  690  tons;  discharged 
2147  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Chatham,  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  14  men,  424  ions;  discharged  1674 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Birmingham,  of  Bath,  Ladled  Stale?,  15  men,  551  tons;  discharged  1921  hales 
of  cotton. 

The  Quern  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  34  men,  1  196  tons;  dis¬ 
charged  3743  oales  of  cotton. 

The  Springfield,  ui  Alloa,  from  Nov  Orleans,  13  men.  .717  tons;  discharged  1707 
bales  of  cotton.  3  boxej  of  sundries,  50  barrels  of  pork,  and  50  barrels  ot  bed. 

The  Sapphiras,  of  Cork,  from  New  Orleans,  19  men,  714  tons;  discharged  21  17 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Caledonia,  of  Liverpool,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men.  7S9  tons;  discharged 
2353  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Coronet,  of  St.  Andrews,  from  New  Orleans,  24  men.  870  tons;  discharged 
2576  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Henrietta,  of  London,  from  New  Orleans,  ‘.'2  men,  560  tons  ;  discharged  1510 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Saranak,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  28  men,  S16  tons;  discharged 
1  19  hales  of  cotton,  2112  barrels  of  turpentine,  1312  barreds  of  apples,  93  casks,  61 
hogsheads,  I  tierce,  97  barrels  of  tallow-,  14  hogsheads  of  quercitron  bark,  420  hides, 
21  packages,  contents  unknown,  43  tots  of  clover-seed,  29  casks  of  cheese,  13  barrels 
of  copper  ore,  and  865  boxes  of  cheese. 

The  Quern  of  the  If'est,  of  New  York,  trom  New-  York,  35  men  1331  tuns;  dis¬ 
charged  the  following  cargo  at  Liverpool,  in  February,  1815;  1557  bales  ol  cotton  wool, 
2675  barrels  of  turpentine,  152  tierces  of  be  f.  86  barrdsol  pork,  inO  bands  ol  bread, 
170  barrels  of  apples,  20  kegs  of  butter,  36  barrels  of  lard.  95  tierces,  76  bags,  and  3! 
hogsheads  of  clover-seed.  311  salted  hides,  4  barrels  i  f  jewellers’  sweeps,  8  tons  of 
lead,  4  cases  and  1  barrel  of  merchandise. 

The  Sheridan,  t  f  New  York,  from  New  York,  35  men,  980  ton?  ;  (Indulged  the 
same  month  at  Liverpool.  65.7  bales  of  cotton,  619  tierces,  9  half  tierces,  and  47  hogs¬ 
heads  of  clover-seed,  12  barrels  of  grass-seed,  1237  tierces  of  ll.ix-st  ed.  21  hogshead* 
and  25  kegs  of  tobacco.  9  cask?  of  oil.  2,7  barrels  of  pet  ashes,  8  casks  of  chain*,  2 
boxes  and  15  tierces  of  merchandise,  7900  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  100  tierce*  o*'  bed’, 
50  barrels  cf  pork,  27  barrels  of  flour,  and  75  barrels  of  apples. 

The  Parthenon,  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  16  men,  582  tons;  discharged  1SS‘2 
bales  of  cotton,  and  14  barrels  of  tallow. 

The  lioehestcr ,  of  Bath,  United  State*,  from  New  Orleans  17  men,  563  tons;  dis- 
di.aigcd  1846  bales  of  cotton,  and  -71  bale?  of  hemp. 
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The  ll»pr,  of  Duxburv,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  880  ions;  dischaiged  3088 
bales  of  i-oiton,  and  52  bundles  of  leather. 

The  Joshua  Dates,  of  Boston,  from  Boston,  21  men,  593  tons;  discharged  61 4  bales 
of  cotton,  tin  barrels  of  pork,  300  sides  and  10  bundles  of  leather,  143  sticks  of  cedar, 
(5I.\  tons  of  logwood.  400  boxes  of  soap,  70  hogsheads  of  tallow,  25  bundles  of  chains, 
8  casks  of  born  tips,  and  ,70  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  Thomas  I’.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  25  men,  850  tons  ;  dis¬ 
charged  2281  barrels  of  rosin.  132  hogsheads  of  bark,  15  barrels  of  chrome  ore,  03 
barrels  of  seed,  180  hides,  1 8  hogsheads  and  1  tierce  of  clover-seed,  50  hogsheads  of 
ipierritron  hark,  3  !3  hag-  of  Indian  corn,  15  casks  of  ore,  200  boxes  of  gi  s,  !Sg  bales 
of  cotton,  21  bales  of  wool,  64  kegs  of  butter,  18  casks  of  tobacco,  29  casks  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  I  t  bundles  of  leather,  4  boxes  of  clocks,  10  boxes  of  clocks  and  weights,  and 
52  barrels  of  sperm  oil. 

Tire  ./«/(«  Mac  dear,  of  Lrver|6ol,  from  Calcutta,  29  men,  648  tons;  discharger! 
2.128  bags  of  sugar.  2413  bags  of  rice,  158  chests  and  6  boxes  of  indigo,  300  bags  of 
horn  sharings,  493  bags  of  salt|ielre,  104  puncheons  of  runt,  1461  bags  of  turmeric, 
Iu08  pieces  of  sapan  wood.  50  boxes  and  179  chests  of  shellac,  4  bales  of  calf  skirts, 
2  bales  of  cow  bides,  400  bales  of  jute,  400  sacks  of  linseed,  and  1  hogshead  of  wirte. 

The  Thomas  Mellor,  of  Liverpool,  front  Calcutta,  14  tnen,  257  tons  ;  discharged 
16  10  bags  of  sugar,  507  bags  of  saltpetre,  475  bags  of  cowries,  400  sacks  and  5000 
pockets  of  linseed,  7000  birtlalo  boms,  87  cases  of  castor  oil,  17  chests  of  gum  benjamin, 
and  .925  baits  of  jute. 

The  Mar;/  Hurtle »/,  of  l.iterpool,  from  Calcutta,  16  men,  40.8  tons;  discharged 
1418  lugs  of  sugar.  893  hags  and  10o0  pockets  of  rice,  675  hales  of  jute,  27  boxes  of 
lac  dve,  19  bales  of  satllower,  1549  bags  of  saltpetre,  50  chests  of  shellac,  13  bales  of 
senna  leaves,  17  chests  of  imbgo,  4  ca-es  of  arrowroot,  193  ea^Cs  of  cowries,  and  2  cases 
of  pre-trtes. 

The  Harvest  Home,  of  Liverpool,  fiom  Calcutta,  13  men,  458  tons  ;  discharged  449 
bags  of  saltpetre,  226  lugs  of  sugar,  5i49  bags  of  lice,  9  casks  of  tallow-,  45  cases  of 
ca-tor  oil,  180  bales  ot  jute,  and  5  boxes  of  a  now root. 

The  Australia,  of  London,  from  Bombay,  33  men,  935  tons  ;  discharged  2784  bales 
of  cotton,  540  bales  of  wool.  24  cases  of  gum  arabio,  50  frazils  of  codec.  2  chests  of  lea, 
130  bales -of  munjirt,  6530  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  140  bundles  of  deer  horns,  9  Oases 
of  cinnamon  oil,  962  bags  ot  pepper,  50  frazils,  21  barrels,  and  20  bags  of  codec,  22 
cases  of  motber-of-pean  sh  -lls,  1350  cads  of  rope,  10  bundles  of  hemp,  37  pieces  of 
o  di.at  ce.  797  bags  ot  linseed,  1 09  bags  and  several  barrels  of  mcnject,  61  p'cccs  of  ivorv, 
350  pn  cesofsaudal  wood,  |ti  eases  of  gum  arabic,  and  1 9  cases  of  a'afcelida. 

The  Camillas,  of ’Liverpool.  Ir  nn  Malabar  coast  and  Ceylon,  21  men,  613  tons;  dis¬ 
charged  2(18  bales  of  row,  21  bales  ofbutlalo,  and  19',  wet  hides,  6  bales  ol  goat  skm«, 

I  cask  and  1  case  of  hubs,  90U  hog-heads  of  cocoa  nut  oil,  13,127  huthilo  and  1690  deer 
hom-.  76  cas<  s  ol ginger,  3  125  pieces  and  23  tuns  of  sapan  wood.  18  eh  phants’  teeth, 
>9J  l  piece-  ofcoirjunk,  1137  hags  of  Oepper,  4  i  a'C-s  arid  2  half  eases  of  arrowroot, 
3273  bag#  of  cotb-c,  2n  bales  ol  hides,  109  bales  atrrl  1  parcel  of  cinnamon,  and  7  tons 
of  drtT  horns.  ,- 

The  Dotjnc,  of  Newcastle,  from  Alexandria,  Kgypt,  9  men,  239  loirs  ;  discharged 
21'i'i  bales  of  eott.m. 

The  Miirp,  ol  Livci  pool ,  from  Old  ( ‘alab.ir,  19  men ,  296  tons  ;  discharged  865  casks 

Tiie  Minnie,  of  Liverpool,  from  lehaboe,  37  men,  626  tons  ;  discharged  850  tons  of 

The  Hashissoa,  of  Liverpool,  from  .Africa,  19  men,  388  tons;  discharged  1100 

The  Ifau-hhill.  of  Kiiicaidlno.  from  Alexandria.’ 10  men,  179  tons;  discharged  946 
bale-  ol  lliv,  and  129  bales  ol  cordilla. 

The  Stipula,  of  lixctci'.  from  Smyrna,  7  men,  143  tons;  discharged  77  sacks  of cainu- 
liu  i,  19  ton-,  of  emciv  -t  ne,  8(j  drums  of  fruit,  131  bauds  of  madder  ruots,  33  casks, 
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87  cases,  1.00  boxes,  and  1 1  SO  drums  of  raisins,  ‘2102  pieces  of  boxwood,  and  .25  sacks 
of  yellow  heriirs. 

The  Isabella  Cooper  of  Greenock,  from  Calcutta,  '22  men,  371  tons;  discharged 
1427  bags  of  sugar,  4178  bags  ami  490  pockets  of  rice,  130  bales  of  jute.  102  bags  nl 
horn  tips,  1 13  bales 'of  raw  silk,  13  cases  of  silk  goods,  130  cases  of  castor  oil.  7  bales  of 
sheep's  wool,  207  bags  of  horn  shavings,  133  boxes  of  shellac,  100  puncheons  ul  rum, 
300  packets  of  linseed,  and  300  packets  of  turmeric. 

The  John  Patchelt,  of  Liverpool,  from  Madras,  Sunn,  201  tons;  discharged  0  I  I 
bales  of  cotton,  283  chests  of  indigo,  1384  pieces  of  redwood,  17u*>  bags  of  rice,  7  chests 
of  bees’-wax,  87  bags  of  turmeric,  1  bale  of  sheep  skins,  5u2  bags  of  sugar,  40  bags  ol 
linseed,  23  bags  of  mustard,  and  3000  butlalo  boms. 

The  Pdirard  llohinson,  of  Guidon,  from  Whampoa,  13  men,  300  tons;  dischniged 
4414  chests  and  1202  half  chests  of  tea,  9  catrv  boxes,  ami  20  eases  of  silk  piece  goods. 

The  St.  f.mrrc/irc ,  of  Liverpool,  from  Singapore,  2S  men,  810  tons;  discharged  14'4 
hags  or"  black  and  44  hags  of  white  pepper,  433  slabs  of  tin,  34  tons  of  sipan  wood,  227 
linllalo  hides.  4703  hags  and  001  baskets  of  gambier,  2748  bags  of  sago  tlonr,  092  b  ixes 
of  mother-o'-,cail  shell*.  62  cases  and  02  boxes  of  gum,  907  bags  of  codec,  I8S  bun. lies 
of  Malacca  cane,  20  cases  and  3  boxes  of  tortoise-shell,  30  bags  of  butlalo  horns,  10,390 
bundles  of  rattans,  47  boxes  of  China  camphor,  044  boxes  of  cassia.  20  bundles  of  canes, 
ami  40  boxes  of  ilamar. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  of  Whitehaven,  from  Mauritius,  17  men,  330  tons  ;  discharged 
7141  bags  nl  sugar,  and  4300  tree-nails. 

The  Coquette ,  of  Guidon,  from  Cape  Town,  9  men,  195  tons;  discharged  100  pipes, 
47  half  pipes.  2  casks,  and  half-aum  of  wine,  132  bales  of  wool,  and  770  bags  of  rice. 

The  Maicppa,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  from  Algoa  Bav,  10  men,  90  ton< ;  discharged  70 
bundles  of  320  hides,  .3  bundles  and  l  bag  of  sheet  copper,  IS  casks  of  tallow,  0  bags  of 
copper  bolts,  10  pieces  ot  rudder  ban  Is,  1599  horns,  and  1 3 1  hales  of  wool. 

The  Memphis,  of  New  York,  from  Mobile,  23  men,  800  tons;  discharged  22*10  biles 
of  cotton. 

The  liosulind,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  20  men.  780  tuns  ;  discharged  2309  hales 
of  cotton. 

The  Dencra,  of  New  York,  from  St. -Mark’s,  14  men,  359  tons;  discharged  1045 
hales  of  cotton. 

The  following  are  among  the  cargoes  from  llrilisli  North  America  which  have  been 
discharged  at  Liverpool  in  1845: — 

Among  the  other  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  llrilisli  North  America, 
during  the  tirst  six  months  of  the  year  IS  15  (the  most  unfavourable  half  sear),  were 
the  following.  The  Themis,  of  St.  .John’s.  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  l Or) 4 
tons,  30  men;  the  Srhoodinc,  1004  tons,  30  men;  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  I  190  tons,  34  men;  the  Indus,  of  (!!t>gow,  from  New  Brunswick,  832  tun*,  20 
men;  the /Line,  of  Montreal,  from  Montreal,  43.5  tons,  10  men;  the  Manchester,  of 
Quebec,  from  Quebec,  824  tons,  25  men  ;  the  Calcutta,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  700 
tons,  22  men;  the  Cromiccll,  of  Quebec,  1 090  tons.  29  men;  the  Princess  Royal,  of 
St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  1109  tons.  31  men.  Vcs-els,  bringing  Hour,  poiadies.  Arc. 
range  from  2<jO  to  400  tons.  The  few  ariivals  stated  above,  are  merely  illustrative  of 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  111  the  timber  trade. 

The  Themis,  of  St.John’s,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunsw  i,  k,  30 
men,  lOOv  tons  ;  discharged  120  pieces  of  birch,  000  pieces  of  pine,  42  pieces  of  spruce 
limber,  3400  staves,  20  casks  of  palm  oil;  35  tons  of  camwood,  4218  deal.-,  10*)  rickers, 
2  boxes  and  1  eAsf  of  liirs.  (i  pair  of  moo»e  horns,  and  2  pair  of  cariboo  horns. 

The  Schootliar,  oi  St.  Andrew’s,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  Stephen's,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  30  men,  IU04lons;  discharged  10,123  pieces  of  deals,  131  pieces  of  deal  ends, 
7  18  pieces  of  plank,  275  pieces  of  boards,  800  pieces  of  scantling,  07  pieces  of  limber, 
20  cords  of  l.itliwood,  1781)  pickets,  and  5  pieces  of  cedar. 

The  Mary,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  from  St.  Andrew's,  New  Bumswick,  13 
men,  410  tons ;  di-charged  370  pieces  of  deals,  103  pieces  of  fustic,  and  9139  pieces  of 
deals,  ends  and  battens. 
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The  /Inn,  of  Liverpool,  from  Uichibucto,  1  1  men,  .103  tons  ;  discharged  331  pieces 
of  pine,  35*. •  jiieees  of  birch  limlier,  ami  17  cords  of  lulhwood. 

The  Marti  f.’/oll,  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  9  men, 
‘2.73  tons  ;  di-chargcd  -1-2' >  pieces  of  hardwood',  22<50  pieces  of  deals  and  deal  ends,  77 
jm  res  of  hardwood  (dank,  and  S  fathoms  of lalhwood.  1  -v 

The  Kimjahtch ,  of  St.John's,  Newfoundland,  fpsjtff  tst.  Jonn’s,  •  Newfoundland,  9 
nun,  1)3  Ions  ;  discharged  219  casks  of  seal  oil  anil  20  casks  of  coil  oil,  9$  casks-of 
hlnhhrr,  2794  seal  skins,  30  hands  of  herrings,  30  boxes  of  cod-fish,  1  case  of  wine, 
and  ml  cases  of  old  junk. 

The  D'Anrrri)iu\  of  J<  rsev ,  from  Honduras,  21  nicn.  -HO  tons  ;  discharged  280  logs 
of  mahogany,  1 09$  tons  of  logwood,  and  1  1  ,*00  cocua  tints. 

The  lint  AVer*.  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  30  men,  933  tons;  discharged  873 
pieces  of  timber,  837  pices  of  deal-.  liC'OO  jiiiccs  of  staves,  and  38  cords  of  lat'hworxl. 

The  i’tkin,  of  flla-gow,  from  Quebec,  27  men,  998  tons;  discharged  II  cords  of 
stave-,  19  cords  of  deals,  battens,  and  deal  ends,  and  9S2  pier,  j  of  timber. 

The  Hritlijrlitirit ,  ol  Cork,  from  Quebec,  18  men,  007  tons;  discharged  12-1  jiieres 
of  red  and  3o|  jnccis  of  white  pine,  12  jiK-ce-  of  ash  and  37  pieces  of  elm  timber,  4883 
jiiccvs  of  standard  and  4947  jiieres  of  West  India  while  old  staves,  end  17.33  jiiccc-s 
of  deals. 

The  Snj\ iiini nl,  of  I.ivcrjiool,  front  Montreal.  13  men,  290  tons  ;  discharged  230 
barrels  of  jicarl  and  ,300  barrels  of  j>ot  ashes,  1413)  barrels  of  flour,  -  300  pieces  of  deals, 
2840  slaves,  and  3039  minot-  of  j«..as. 

The  A'/iiti-Marinr,  of  Liverjiool,  from  Montreal  and  Quebec.  24  men,  313  tons; 
discharged  487  barrels  of  j<it  and  120  barrels  of  jtearl  ashes,  1000  baircls  of  Hour,  47 
Legs  of  butter,  299  jiieecs  of  jilatik,  2400  jiieees  of  staves.  98  barrels  of  Hour,  and  398 
jiieres  of  walnut  timber ;  front  Quebec.  239)  barrels  of  Hour,  9  barrels  of  }>ot  and  14 
barrels  of  |ieatl  ashes,  and  1200  jtieees  of  staves. 

The  (ilfiitre,  ol  Leith,  from  Montreal,  7  men,  114  tons;  discharged  1151  barrels  of 
Hour,  and  1295  stave:.. 

The  Rainbotr,  of  Southampton,  from  Queber.  Rocheforte,  and  Charcnle,  18  men, 
317  tons:  discharged  111  (luncheons,  1289  hogsheads,  492  small  casks,  and  1275  cases 
of  brandy,  and  21  cases  of  jiajter  ;  from  Oucbec,  2  I  cords  of  lathwocid,  1300  deals,  and 
1314  -tandard  -laves. 

The  linr.hJiwnj ,  of  Liverjiool,' from  Quebec,  593  ton'  ;  discharged  at  Liverpool  371 
barrel-  of  jiot  asltts,  79  barrels  of  pearl  ashes,  9074  bushels  of  peas,  1.32  barrels  of 
beef.  22  barrels  of  pork,  9.8  kegs  of  butler.  12  kegs  of  lard,  1  1 .920  deal*,  and  8950 
staves. 

The  PalmrTttnn,  of  Liverpool,  from  Montreal,  251  tons;  discharged  .831  barrels  of 
pot  ashes,  187  barrels  ol  jacarl  ashes  523  kegs  of  butter,  30  barrels  of  jiork,  -9  hogs¬ 
heads  of  [totters'  clay,  454  barrels  of  Hour,  240  handspikes,  2500  staves,  and  9  barrels 

The  /«</«.».  of  Glasgow,  from  Quebec,  27  men,  822  tons;  discharged  819  jiieees  of 
timber,  7l)71  pieces  of  staves.  700  pieces  of  deals  ami  deal  ends,  ami  9  fathoms  of  latli- 

The  Srolhnui,  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  28  men,  1079  tons;  discharg'd  753  pieces 
of  timber,  1  139  dials,  and  15.039  staves. 

The  Dr/nirr.  of  I.ivcrjiool,  fiorn  Quebec,  22  men,  908  tons;  ili-charged  608  jiieees 
of  t  nib  r,  20011  stave-.  18  cords  ol  latji .ioo<t,  and  150  barrel,  of  flour. 

The  /.'J'/v  Milton.  ol  Liverjvool,  from  Quebec,  25  men,  939  tons;  discharged  50.3 
jiieees.nl  luniier,  122.5  jiieees  of  Heals,  okOH  jueecs  of  -lave*,  and  12  rinds  of  l.ith- 

wooil. 

brum  tin-  lfr.it  Jmlirs  there  ai.ivrtl,  among  m.inv  other  vessels  with  cargoes, 

at  Livcrjxxil  • — 

The  Smt, limit.  of  I.m  i  jio.il,  from  Hcnierara,  435  tons,  27  men;  discharged  298 
hog-hcaii.s,  .8  tierce-,  ai.H  .51  Inrn-L  of  sugar.  324  puncheons.  1.5't  hogsheads,  and  1  1  1 
barrels  ol  rum,  I  1 .18)0  .  ■  k.  i -nut' .  45  casks  n|  molasses.  4  hogshead-  and  8  rjuaitcr  casks 
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The  Glen  Huntley,  of  Greenock,  from  Jamaica,  21  men.  •'>0 5  tons;  discharged  -107 
hogsheads  and  84  tons  of  sugar, '02  puncheons  of  rum,  168  barrels,  1.7  casks,  and  3 
bags  of  ginger,  35  tons  of  logwood,  24  tons  of  fustic,  6  tuns  of  ebony,  ami  5  half-barrels 
of  coffee. 

The  Salopian,  of  Liverpool',  289  tons,  15  men;  discharged  477  tierces,  35  barrels, 
and  196  bags  of  coffee,  10  barrels  and  144  tins  of  arrowroot,  2  barrels  of  ginger,  5 
barrels  and.  4  boxes  of  wax,  7  packages  of  sausages,  83  bales  of  cotton,  59  tons  of  log 
wood,  2  barrels  of  sugar,  and  7  serous  of  Indigo. 

The  Lydia,  of  I-ivtrponl,  from  Antigua,  23  men,  447  tons  ;  discharged  483  hogsheads, 
6  tierces,  and  1  barrel  of  sugar,  22  puncheons  of  rum,  and  235  puncheons  of  tnolas-cs. 

"The  John  Prat,  of  Liverpool,  front  Manzanilla  dc  Cuba,  10  men,  207  torts;  dis¬ 
charged  5  barrels  and  2  casks  of  sugar,  2042  lanccwood  spars,  30  tons  of  granadilla 
wood,  2  tons  of  lignum  vilte,  21  pieces  of  cedar  wood,  14  pieces  of  mahogany,  and  600 
bales  of  paint  leaf. 

The  Hived,  of  Liverpool,  from  Maranham,  15  men,  403  tons;  discharged  1863  bags 
of  cotton,  6  casks  attd  7  cases  of  isinglass,  5000  ox  horns,.  190  green  hides,  17  cases  of 
isinglass,  and  54  barrels  of  balsam. 

The  Lee,  of  Workington,  front  Miragoane,  St.  Domingo,  12  men,  252  tons;  dis¬ 
charged  250  tons  of  logwood,  and  54  bags  of  cotree. 

.The' Neptunus,  of  Denmark,  from  Cobija,  1  l  men,  300  tons  ;  discharged  320  tons  ol 
guano. 

The  Meteor,  of  Liverpool,  from  Tampico,  7  men,  99  tons;  discharged  60  tons  of 
fustic,  and  342  pieces  and  28  boxes  of  machinery,  returned. 

The  Camilla,  of  London,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  i4  men,  28.3  tons;  discharged 
8515  salted  ox  and  cow  hides,  120  casks  of  tallow,  20  bales  of  hair,  1  barrel  of  nutria 
skin*,  15  tons  of  ox  horns,  219  bales  and  120  bags  of  wool,  and  2  bales  of  sheep  skins. 

The  Irlam,  of  Liverpool  from  .Madeira  and  Barbadocs,  15  men,  279  tons ;  discharged 
363  hogsheads  of  sugar,  250  hides,  and  1  hogshead  and  1  quarter  cask  of  wine.  At 
Madeira,  10  pipes,  15  hogsheads,  and  H  quarter  casks  of  wine. 

The  fiautillut,  of  Liverpool,  front  Valparaiso,  12  men,  240  tons;  discharged  262 
quintals  of  regulus,  64  quintals  of  ratalia,  6050  quintals  of  copper  ore,  149  bags  of  silver 
ore,  25  bales  of  wool,  and  233  quintals  of  Brazil  wood. 

Tire  I  era,  of  Dundee,  front  Valparaiso,  8  men,  186  tons;  discharged  15  bars  and  3 
boxes  of  silver,  133  bales  of  wool,  60  bags  of  gum,  95  casks  of  oil,  291  bags  of  copper 
ore,  106  bags. of  copper  regulus,  9  tons  of  Nicaragua  wood,  23  tons  of  copper  icgulus, 
4 1  casks  of  oil,  and  1 340  bags  of  silver  ore. 

The  Niyhtinga/e,  of  Liverpool,  from  Pernambuco,  14  men,  263  tons;  discharged  150 
barrels  of  sugar,  24  bags  of  wax,  872  bags  of  cotton,  896  dry  salted  hides,  2  barrels  of 
Isinglass,  50  tons  of  Brazil  wood,  2500  coker  nuts,  59  bags  of  guano,  1  00  cases  of  sugar, 
12  barrels  and  210  bags  of  wax. 

The  Picktcirk,  of  Liverpool,  from  Islay,  17  men,  386  tons  ;  discharged  2  bales  of 
wool,  419  bales  of  alpaca,  43  bales  of  llama,  .39  bales  of  vicuna,  792  bales  of  sheep's 
and  36  bales  of  vicuna  skins,  425  bars  of  tin,  5986  bags  of  cubic  nitre,  21  drv  hides,  lUO 
sheep  skins,  4  cases,  contents  unknown,  and  214  bales  of  bark. 

Many  of  the  limiter-carrying  ships  are  during  winter  employed  in  the  cotton  trade 
with  the  United  States.  The  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  trade  with  India  and  China  is 
carried  on  by  ships  of  from  300  to  800  tons;  with  the  West  Indies,  bv  vessels  of  fiom 
180  to  500  tons;  by  South  America,  by  vessel's  of  from  150  to  .300  and  400  Ions; 
the  size  depending  greatly  on  the  depth  of  water  in  the  ports  in  South  America  and  the 
Weal  Indies,  to  which  vessels  proceed  with  and  for  cargos. 
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seven  cents,  or  under  per  pound,  there  -lwll  bo  levied  .1 
d  on  all  other  iiiiiiianiifucttircd  wool,  there  shall  be  levied  a 
tv  pi  r  centum  mi  rdiorem  :  Provided,  That  when  wool  of 
nit,  i-  imported  in  the  sum'  bale,  hag.  or  package,  and  the 
ude.  t.';i tr.  or  package,  shall  be  appraised  bv  the  appraisers, 
omul,  it  'hall  be  charged  with  a  dulv  in  eonformitv  with 


ipialuo'i  are  rmbra 
appraised  according 
ool  be  imported  liav  i 


•  wool  be  imported  bavin"  in  it  dirt,  or  any 
using  to  the ,flt  ere,  and  thus  be  reduced  ill 
■  snail  appraise  the  ‘aid  wool  at  such  a  price 
i  mixed  with  such  dirt  or  impurities,  ami  a 
praisai ;  Provided  also.  That  wool  importi-d 
is  other  wool. 

tile  various  duties,  jiavable  on  the  several 


erwise  specified,  except  bolting  cloths,  two  dollars  and 
silk  bolting  clotlts,  twenty  per  centum  mi  ralorem. 
be  mixed  w  ith  gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal,  it  shall 

Siting,  lour  cents  per  square  yard  or  any  other  rnanu- 
thc  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  whether 
H  ix,  or  anv  other  material,  or  imported  under  the 
citation,  and  without  regard  to  the  weight  or  width,  a 


not  manufactured  in  whole  or  ill  pari  by  n 
inaib-  wholly  or  in  part  bv  rolling,  twenli 
mi',  loops,  or  other  form,  fess'  finished  than 
•vc.pl  ea-tings,  slul||  be  rated  as  iron  in  b; 


rted  prior  to  the  :!rd  day  of  March.  1st:), 
ball  lie  fluid". 1  to  the  benefits  of  the  provi- 
of  duly  on  proof  of  its  having  been  actually 
leiined  plane  prior  to  the  :lrd  day  of  March, 
:<•  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  tile  duty 
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on  oath  or  affirmation,  by  two  or  more  respectable  merchants,  before  the  said  collector,  and  to  remain 
with  him  ;  and  said  collector  shall  afterwards  cause  said  goods  to  be  advertised  and  sold,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  this  act.  and,  after  retaining  the  duties  thereon,  agreeably  to  inventory 
and  appraisement,  and  interest  and  charges  aforesaid,  shall  pay  the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  into 
the  Treasury  of  tire  United  Stales,  there  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  owner  or  owners,  who  shall 
upon  the  due  proof  of  his.  Iter,  or  their  property,  be  entitled  to  receive  tile  same;  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  the  collector  sltall  transmit,  with  the  said  overplus,  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  appraisement, 
and  account  of  sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  packages  sold,  their 
contMits,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  master  in  which  and  of  the  port  or  place  whence  they  were 
imported,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  nr  persons  to  whom  said  goods  were 
consigned  in  the  manifest ;  and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  collector  shall  exonerate  the  master 
or  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  which  said  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  were  imported,  from  all  claim  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof :  Provided.  That  so 
much  of  the  fifty-sixth  section  of  the  general  collection  law  of 'Jnd  of  March,  1799,  which  provides 
for  the  storage  of  unclaimed  merchandise,  as  contliets  with  the  provision  of  this  act,  shall  Itc'and 
is  herein  repealed  ;  Provided  also,  Tliat  when  g' Kids  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  they  shall  be  sold 
forthwith. 

Section  XIV. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  law  goes  into  ctfeet. 
there  shall  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States,  and  ex|Kirted  there¬ 
from,  cijnal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  on  foreign  sugar  from  which  it  shall  he  manufactured,  to  he 
ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  no 
more  ;  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses,  a  drawback  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  the 
1st  dav  of  January,  I  SI;),  when  it  shall  lie  reduced  one  per  cent  per  gallon  ;  and  annually,  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  thereafter,  the  said  drawback  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon,  until  the  same 
shall  he  wholly  discontinued  :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  nut  alter  or  repeal  any  law  now  in 
force  regulating  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined,  or  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  the  United 
States,  except  as  to  the  rates  of  duties  and  drawbacks. 

Section  XV. —  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  the  case  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  g>.<s  into  operation,  and  entitled  to  debenture  under  existing 
laws,  no  drawback  of  the  duties  shall  bo  allowed  on  the  same,  unless  said  goods,  wares,  or  mer¬ 
chandise.  shall  be  exported  from  the  United  States  within  throe  years  from  date  of  importation  of 
the  same  ;  nor  shall  the  additional  rate  of  duty  levied  by  this  art  oil  goods,  wart's,  and  merchandise, 
imported  in  foreign  vostls,  he  refunded  in  ca-e  of  re-exportation  :  Provided,  That  two  and  one- 
half  per  crtitim.  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowed,  except  on  foreign  refined  sugars,  shall 
he  retained,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  hv  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks  respectively  ; 
and  in  the  ease  of  foreign  refilled  sugars,  ten  per  centum  shall  he  so  retained. 

Section  XVI. — And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed 
any  ait  cntoran  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
in  all  ea«es  w  here  tile  duty  impcsctl  shall  by  law  lie  regulated  by,  or  directed  to  be  estimated  or  based 
upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  of  any  specified  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  it  shall  be  live  duly  of  the  collector,  within  whose  district  the  same  shall  he  imported 
or  emeriti,  to  cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  tiie  time  when  purcluseti, 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  ns  the  case  may  be,  to  lie  appraised,  estimated, 
and  ascertained.-  and  to  such  value  or  price,  to  he  ascertained,  in  tile  manner  provided  in  this  act, 
shall  he  addl'd  all  costs  and  charges,  except  insurance,  including  i.i  every  case  cliarges  for  commis¬ 
sion  at  the  usual  rates,  as  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  which 
duties  dull  he  assess'd.  And  it  shall,  in  every  such  ease,  be  the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the 
United  Suite',  and  every  of  them,  and  every  person  who  shall  art  as  such  appraiser,  or  of  the  col¬ 
lector  and  naval  "direr,  as  the  eas'e  tnay  be.  by  all  the  reasonable  ways  ami  means  in  his  or  their 
power,  to  a-ccrtain.  estimate,  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price, 
any  invoice  or  affidavit  to  tile  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  Slid  goods,  warrs.and  mercliaudise, 
at  the  time  purchased,  and  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  shall  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  .States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and 
such  actual  market  value  or  w  holesale  piiee  of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may  require  ;  and  all  such 
goods,  wares,  nr  merehandi-e,  being  manufactured  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool  shall  be  a  component 
part,  which  shad  in'  imported  into  the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  in  every 
such  apprais'd,  he  taken,  deemed,  ami  estimated  to  have  been,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place 
whence  the  same  were  imported  into  the  United  Stales,  of  as  great  value  as  if  the  same  lintl  been 
entirely  finished:  1’rovided,  That  in  all  eases  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to 
ait  r  Jiirrm  duly,  or  on  which  the  duties  ate  to  he  levied  upon  on  the  value  of  the  square  yArd,  and 
in  nil  ca-<s  where  any  -perilic  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  have 
been  imported  into  the  Untied  States  from  a  country  in  which  the  same  have  not  been  manufac¬ 
tured  or  produced,  the  foreign  value ‘hall  be  appraised  and  estimated  according  to  the  current 
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market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  similar  articles  at  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  pro¬ 
duction  or  manufacture,  at  the  period  of  the  exportation  of  said  goods,  wares,  and  tncrcliamlise. 
to  the  United  States. 

XVII. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  appraisers,  or  the  collector 
and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  call  before  them  and  examine,  tqion  oath  or  affirmation, 
any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person  touching  nnv  matter  or  thing  which  they  may 
deem  material  in  ascertaining  the  true  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  any  merchandise  im¬ 
ported,  and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  to  any  jiermancnt 
appraiser,  of  any  letters,  accounts,  or  invoices,  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  same,  for  which 
pu r|K>se  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorised  to  administer  oatlis  anil  affirmations  ;  and  if  nnv 
person  so  called  sliall  neglect  or  refuse  *  attend,  or  shall,  decline  to  answer,  or  shall,  if  required, 
refuse  to  answer  in  writing  any  interrogatories,  ami  subscribe  his  name  to  his  deposition,  or  to 
produce  such  papers,  when  so  reipiired,  he  sliall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
1 00  dollars  ;  and  if  such  person  be  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  appraisement  which  the 
said  appraisers,  or  collector  and  naval  officer,  where  there  are  no  legal  appraisers,  may  make  of  the 
gooils,  wares,  ami  mercliandi*e.  shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand¬ 
ing  i  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly  swear  or  affirm  falsely  on  such  examination, 
shall  he  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  ;  and  if  lie  he  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  merchandise 
shall  he  forfeited  :  and  all  testimony  in  writing  or  deposition-  taken  by  virtue  of  this  section,  shall 
be  liled  ill  the  collector’s  office,  and  preserved  for  future  use  of  reference,  or  he  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  ho  sliall  require  the  same  :  Provided,  That  if  the  importer,  owner, 
agent,  or  consignee,  of  any  such  goods,  shall  he  dissatisfied  with  the  appraisement,  and  shall  have 
complied  with  the  foregoing  requisition*,  he  may  forthwith  give  notice  to  the  collector,  in  writing, 
of  such  dissatisfaction  ;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the  collector  shall  select  two  di-crcct  and  expe¬ 
rienced  merchant*,  citizen*  of  the  Unitrd  States,  familiar  with  the  character  and  aloe  of  the  goods 
in  question,  to  examine  and  appraise  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  prov i-h.-is  ;  and  if  they 
shall  disagree,  the  collector  sliall  decide  between  them  :  and  the  appraisement  thus  determined 
shall  be  final,  and  deemed  r.nrl  taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  said  good-,  and  the  duties  shall  be 
levied  tlverenn  accordingly,  any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  Provided  al*o. 
That  ill  all  cases  where  the  actual  vain-  to  he  appraised*  estimated,  ami  a-certaiued  a*  herein 
before  stated,  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  •norchandisc.  imported  into  the  United  Stales,  and  subject 
to  any  ad  tn/nrem  duly,  or  whereon  t1- :  duty  is  regulated  by  or  directed  to  be  imposes]  or  lev  ied  on 
the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  otho.  parcel  or  quantity  thereof  shall  exceed  by  ten  per  cenl”m  or 
more  the  invoice  value,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  oil  the  same,  there  shall  he 
lev  ied  and  collected  on  the  same  goods,  ware*,  and  merchandise,  fifty-  per  centum  of  the  duty  im¬ 
posed  on  the  same,  when  fairly  invoiced. 

X  VI  H.  —  And  be  il  further  enacted.  That  the  several  collector*  lie,  and  they  are  hereby  autho¬ 
rised,  under  such  regulations  a*  may  be  prescribed  by  tile  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever 
they  slinll  deem  it  necessary  to- protect  and  secure  the  revenue  of  the  United  Stales  tiguin-t  fraud* 
mid  under-valuation,  and  the  same  is  practicable,  tn  take  the  amount  of  duties  rhargeahle  on  any 
article  bearing  an  ad  talarrm  rate  of  duty,  in  the  nrticl*  itself,  according  to  the  proportion  or  tale 
per  centum  of  the  duty  mi  said  article  ;  ami  such  goods,  so  taken,  the  collector  sliall  cause  to  he 
sold  at  public  auction,  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  taking  the  same,  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed  in  ’.his  art,  and  place  the  proceed*  arising  from  such  vale  in  the  Treasure  of  the  United 
States  :  Provided.  That  the  collector  or  appraiser  sliall  not  he  allowed  any  fe*v  or  commission  for 
taking  and  disposing  of  said  goods,  and  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  into  the  Treasury,  other  than 
are  now  allowed  by  law. 

XIX.  — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  ami  wilfully,  w  uh  intent 
to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  smuggle  or  >  lamh-stinelv  introduce  into  the  United 
States,  any  good*,  ware*,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty  by  law,  and  which  should  have  been  in¬ 
voiced,  without  pay  ing  or  accounting  for  the  duty,  or  shall  make  out,  or  pass,  or  aiti  mjit  to  pa-s, 
through  the  Custom-house,  any  false,  forged,  or  fraudulent  invoice,  every  such  person.  In*,  her. 
or  their  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  ofa  misdemeanour,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  MOO  dollar-,  o(  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  time  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

XX.  —  And  he  it  further  enacted.  Tliat  there  shall  he  levied,  collected.  and  paid,  on  each  and 
every  non-emimemted  article  which  hears  a  similitude,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the 
use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  to  any  enumerated  artirle  chargeable  with  dutv,  the  same  rite  of 
duty  which  is  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles,  in  any  of  the 
particulars  before-mentiomsl  ;  and  if  any  non-onumeratrd  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more 
enumerated  article*,  on  which  ditFcrcnt  rate*  of  duly  are  rhargeahle.  there  shall  he  levied,  collected, 
and  paid,  on  such  mm-ennmcniled  article,  the  same  rale  of  duty  as  is  rhargeahle  on  the  article 
which  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  duty  ;  and  oil  all  articles  manuf.ictunsl  from  two  or  more 
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materials,  the  duty  sirall  be  assessed  at  tlie  highest  rate?  at  which  any  of  its  component  parts  may 
be  chargeable. 

XXI:— And  tie  it  further  enacted.  That  the  collector  shall  designate  on  the  invoice,  at  least 
one  package  of  every  invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  of  every  ten  ]xickagrs  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  and  a  greater  number  should  he  or  either  of  the  appraisers  deem  it  necessary,  im¬ 
ported  into  Mich  port,  to  be  opened,  examined,  and  appraised,  and  shall  order  the  package  or 
packages  -o  de-ignated  to  the  public  stores  for  examination  ;  and  if  anv  package  lie  found  by  the 
appraisers  to  contain  any  article  not  speoitied  in  the  invoice,  and  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
In-  of  opinion  that  such  article  was  omitted  in  the  invoice  w  it h  fraudulent  intent  on  the  patt  of  the 
shipper,  owner,  or  agent,  the  contents  of  the  entire  package  in  which  the  article  may  he  shall  he 
forfeited;  lint  if  said  appraisers  shall  he  of  opinion  that  no  such  fraudulent  intent  existed,  then 
the  value  of  such  article  shall  he  added  to  the  entry,  and  th-*  duties  thereon  paid  accordingly,  and 
the  same  shall  he  delivered  to  the  importer,  agent,  or  ronsignee :  Provided.  That  such  forfeiture 
inav  he  remitted  hv  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  production  of  evidence,  satisfactory  to 
him,  that  no  fraud  w-a«  intended  ;  Provided  further,  That  if,  on  the  opening  of  the  package  or 
packages  of  goods,  a  deficiency  of  any  article  shall  be  found,  on  examination  of  the  appraisers,  the 
same  shall  he  certified  to  the  collector  on  the  invoice,  and  an  allowance  he  made  in  estimating  the 

XXI 1  .  —  nd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  where  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  shall  bo  entered 
at  ports  where  there  arc-no  appraisers  the  mode  hereinbefore  prescribed  of  ascertaining  the  foreign 
value  thereof  shall  be  carefully  olrscrved  by  the  revenue  officers,  to  whom  is  committed  tile  esti¬ 
mating  and  collection  of  duties. 

'XXI 1 1. — And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
from  time  to  time,  to  establish  «tieli  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  law,  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  -ecure  a  ju-t,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares,  ami  merchan¬ 
dise,  ns  aforesaid,  imported  into  the  United  Stales,  and  just  and  proper  entries  of  stic.li  actual  mar¬ 
ket  value,  or  wholesale  prici-s  thereof,  and  of  the  sipiare  yards,  parcels,  or  other  ipiamities.  as  the 
ease  nmv  rmpiirc.  and  of  such  actual  market  value  w  holesale  price  of  every  of  them. 

XXIV.  —  And  licit  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  all  collectors,  ami  other  officers 
of  the  customs,  to  execute  and  carry  into  effect  all  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  ;  and  in  case  any  difficulty  shall  arise  os  to  the  true 
construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laas  ;  and  in  case  any  difficulty  shall  arise  as 
to  tile  true  construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws,  the  decision  of  tile  secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  he  conclusive  ami  binding  upon  all  such  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 

XXV.  — At. .i  be  it  furtiiei  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  art  contained  shall  apply  to  goods 
shipped  ir.  any  vcvu  I  hound  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  actually  having  left  her  last  port  of 
lading  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  («oo<i  Hope  or  beyond  Unpc  Horn,  prior  to  the  1st  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  IMti:  and  all  legal  provisions  and  regulations  existing  immediately  before  the  flOtli  day  of 
.lime,  1H4\!,  -hall  he  applied  to  importations  which  may  he  tnade  in  vessels  which  have  left  such 
last  port  of  lading  eastward  of  the  t  ape  of  (iood  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  prior  to  said  1st  day  of 
September.  ISl'2. 

XXVI.  — Ami  he  it  further  enacted,  That  laws  existing  on  the  1st  day  of  .In  tie,  'hall  ex¬ 

tend  to  and  lie  in  fnrrr  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  bv  this  act.  on  gixxis,  wares,  and 
uierrhamli'e.  imported  into  the  Undid  States,  and  for  the  recovery  ,  collection,  di-tribution,  and 
remi-sion  of  all  lines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  ami  for  the  allowxnce  of  the  drawbacks  by  tbi_s.net 
authorised.  ns  fully  and  etfectoilly  as  if  every  regulation,  restriction,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision, 
clause,  matter,  and  thing,  in  the  said  law-  contained,  had  been  inserted  in  and  re-enacted  by  this 
act.  Ami  that  all  provisions  of  anv  former  law  inconsistent  with  this  act,  shall  he,  and  the  same 
are  herehv  repealed. 

XWil.  — And  he  it  further  i  nru  n  d.  That  it  -ball  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
atumallv.  to  a-certain  whether,  for  the  tear  ending  on  the  tlhtli  ol  June  next  preceding,  the  duty  on 
anv  articles  lias  exceeded  iliim-tive  per  centum  mi  rnl.irrm  oti  the  average  whole-ale  market  value 
of  such  article-,  iu  the  several  poits  of  the  Initial  States  tor  the  preceding  year  ;  and,  il  so.  lie-hall 
report  a  tabular  statement  of  -ucli  artieh  -  and  exr.  -s  of  duty  to  Uongre-s  at  the  commencement  of 
the  m  xt  animal  session  theiisif,  with  such  nli-ervainms  and  recommendations  as  lie  may  deem  ne- 
ce-sirv  for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue. 

x  \  VI 1 1.--  Ami  In-  it  further  enacted.  That  the  importation  of  all  indecent  ami  ubsrenc  prints, 
paintings,  lithographs,  engravings,  and  trans|wreneii-i.  is  hereby  prohibited;  ami  no  invoice  of 
packages  whatever,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  he  admitted  to  entry  ,  in  which  any  such  artieh-.  are 
contained  ;  and  all  iumircs  and  packages,  whereof  any  such  article  shall  compose  a  part,  are  herehv 
deflated  to  he  liable  to  he  proceeded  against,  'fired  and  forfeited,  by  due  course  of  law.  and  the 
-  lid  artieh-.  -hall  he  forthwith  destroyed. 

XXIX.  And  he  it  further  cnaeted.  That  wheifver  the  word  '  ton"  is  u-ed  in  this  act,  in  re- 
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ference  lo  weight,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  twenty  hundred  weight,  each  hundred  weight 
being  1  PJlbs.  avoirdupois. 

XXX. — And  Ire  it  further  enacted.  That  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  directed  to  be  made  among  the  several  slates,  territories,  and  district  of 
Columbia,  by  the  act  entitled  “  An  Act  to  appropriate  the  Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Public  Lands, 
and  to  gram  pre-emption  Rights,"  shall  he  ami  remains  suspended  by  virtue  of  this  act.  and  of  the 
proviso  of  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  ten  per  centum  of  the  slid  proceed,  directed 
to  he  paid  hv  the  said  act  to  the  several  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana.  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Louisiana.  Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  shall  also  he  and  remain  suspended. 

JOHN  WHITK,  Speaker  of  the  Hoiiscof  Representatives. 

WILLIK  1’.  MANOl’M,  President  of  the  Senate,  pm  trmp^rc. 

Apprusid  AugusLdOth,  lispj. 


JOHN  TVLKR. 
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RATES  OF  DUTIES  ON  AI.L  GOODS.  WARES,  AND  MERCHANDISE, 
IMPORTED  INTO  TI1E  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Aminuiiltioa, 

Anatomical  preparation*.  if  specially! 
imported.  1 

Animals  imported  fur  brevd. 

Antifpie  oil . 

- —  dm  specially  imported.  accord. 

are  composed ...  _  _ .  _ 

Aay  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of[ 
the  growth,  prodnce,  or  tuanufsc. 
tur«  of  the  United  States,  or  uf  its 
fisheries,  upon  which  a»  drawback, 
bounty,  or  allowance  have  been 

Apothecaries'  pblaLs 
ounces,  and  aodcr 

-  exceeding  t>r  capacity 

and  aot  exceeding  **- 

Apparel,  wearing,  and  other  personal! 
bafgrgT  in  actual  use.., . 
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Sr.vr.RAi.  Article-;  in  the  Tariff  of  1  ^  12,  which  pay  a  higher  Duty  than  Thirty  per  Cent  ; 
when  S|Ki-ifie,  reduced  to  a  -Scnle  rul  Valorem,  at  the  Treasury  Department,  except 
when  in  bracket*. 


We  subjoin  the  Ci-nnvAvr  Tamkk  ok  Tkxas  which  is  admirable  for  its 
ciiii plicit \ ,  but  uiu.'t  iinsimntf  mid  imnucioiis  in  its  hi"li  svslem  of  (iutii-s,  beiui; 
ociu-nilly  us  hit'll  us  that  of  the  Tariff  of  the  United  State*,  which  will  now 
extend  ou  r  Texas.  A ~  fur  a*  duties  arc  in  cpie-tinn,  no  one  can  icitret  the  union 
of  Texas  with  the  -real  A mei nan  republic. 


Im.-oht  Dune-  a,  fixed  In  the  K, ft >,  Co,. -re*  of  Tern*,  am!  which  took  rll'cct  from  and 


An  Act  to  authorise  the  Importation  of  Brandy  m  Casks  of  a  capacity  not  less 
than  Fifteen  (iallmis,  and  the  Ivvpoi lation  of  the  same  for  the  Benefit  of  a 
\  Drawback  of  the  Duties. 

1  It.'  II  enacted  by  tin*  S'  n.it. *  and  llon-cof  Itr -preiemalivcs  of  the  t'oiinl  Slates  of  America 

-m  t'oii-n-s*  U"cml>leil,  T'nal  from  ami  alter  t lie  p;i<«.i;e  of  this  act,  lu.imlv  ni.iv  lie  imported  into 
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liable  will)  her  cargo  for  higher  duties  limn  are  payable  by  nwil.  ol  the  1  mini  Sum*  Uy 
tbr  general  maritime  law.  a  bill  of  ..ale  is  neers,.ary  to  pass  the  title  of  the  *bi|>  I  be  inaccurate 
recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry  in  the  bill  of  sale,  does  not  avoid  tin-  sale,  but  tlu-  m-*->  1  i* 
tbereby  deprived  of  ber  American  privileges.  If  a  sen  vrv-el  lie  assigned  to  a  foreigner.  tl  e  effect 
is  tbe  same:  but  if  it  ben  roaster,  the  sale  is  not  thereby  invalidat'd,  but  the  v<--cl  i*  »nhjiTl  to 
forfeiture.  A  regular  bill  of  *ale  of  a  vi-sel  at  sen.  will  transfer  the  |.ro|iei tv .  And.  in  general, 
where  there  can  be  no  manual  delivery,  there  -lionlvl  be  a  delivery  ol  somethin!*  n»  an  uulinum  or 
token.  A  hill  of  sale  is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts  look,  it  is  the  uinvers.il  in¬ 
strument  of  transfer  of  v  rsscls ;  it  is  made  absolutely  necessary  by  statute. 

Knrollrtl  Vnxrlt. —  I  nrolled  vessels  are  those  over  twenty  tons’  burden,  employed  in  the  v<.a*t- 
injf  trade  and  fisheries ;  and  are  licensed  annnallv  for  the  employ  mem  nr  business  authorised  by 
the  tenour  of  the  licence.  Vessels  enrolled  and  licensed,  IkumhI  on  a  foreign  voyage,  may  he  resis¬ 
ts' red;  and  enrolled  vessels,  being  ina  port  other  Ilian  theone  to  which  -he  belongs,  on  the  evpiration 
of  the  licence,  may  obtain  temporary  resistrs.  Vessels  under  twenty  tons'  burden  may  he  licensed 
for  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries.  A  vessel  licensed  for  am  employment,  may  surrender  it  at  ally 
time  within  the  period  for  which  it  was  i-»  ,cd. 

All  licences  most  he  renewed  within  three  thus  after  the  evpiration  there  if  if  tin-  ves-el  !„• 
within  the  district  to  which  she  Moncs  ;  if  on  a  voyage  at  tin'  time  of  expiration,  within  liner 
days  after  her  first  arrival ;  if  sold,  in  whole,  nr  ill  part,  the  licence  i»  vacated.  Should  a  licence  lie 
lost  or  destroyed,  n  new  one  may  In'  obtained,  n:i  the  oath  of  tbe  ma-ler  to  die  loss.  Ac  On  a 
transfer  of  an  cmollrd  vessel,  a  new  enrolment  most  bo  obtained,  the  rispiisites  for  obtaining 
which  are  similar  to  those  for  registered  vessels. 

(Wring  I'rncie.  —  The  United  States  is  divided  into  three  great  di*iiicl»-  the  first,  between  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  United  Stalls  and  the  southern  limits  of  (imrgia  .  the  second,  to  include  all 
distiirts,  Ac.  between  the  river  l’erdido  and  the  western  limiN  ol  the  I'niteil  Slates,  and  the 
third,  all  the  [mrts.  &e.,  between  the  southern  limits  of  Cieorgia  and  the  river  I’erdido. 

Kerry  vessel  destined  from  a  district  in  one  state  To  a  distiic.t  in  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  state, 
v>itb  foreign  merrliaridise  in  package}  n>  imported,  the  value  of  which  ovrerds  -Jon  dollar*,  or  with 
foreign  goods  in  original  packages  or  otherwise,  the  aggregate  vahie  of  w  hich  rxreeds  MM)  dollars, 
must  obtain  a  clearance  ( hi  the  arrival  of  everv  *nr!t  ve*sel  at  tin-  port  of  destination,  the  master 
must  rntw  the  vessel  and  obtain  a  permit  to  unlade  Ids  rorgo. 

vessels  sailing  with  a  coasting  lirenre,  laden  w  ith  goods  wholly  of  the  produce  or  maiiiifictiire 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  required  to  clear,  if  bound  from  one  to  another  port  within  i  nlu-r  of 
the  three  great  districts. 

All  registered  vessels  engaged  in  the  roasting  trade,  are  reipdrisl  to  clear  in  going  from  one 
district  to  any  other  district,  and  al*o  nil  their  arrival  in  the  other  district  to  inter  under  similar 
regulations  to  those  vessels  under  a  licence.  Sines*  the  art  of  |H*J.*s,  chap  lift,  the  mai  hand  fishery 
cannot  he  lawfully  cnrricsl  on  under  a  licence  for  the  rod  li-du  -y . 

The  ,TJnd  section  of  lbs*  act  of  Frhrnaiy  It-,  1 7UA.  forfeits  a  vr-.cl  licensed  for  tin*  fisheries.  it 
cngngcil  in  a  business,  of  whatever  nature,  and  with  vs  bat  ever  objuT,  who  li  i«  not  e»  pn-*-ly  autho¬ 
rised  bv  the  tenour  of  tbe  licence  (bit  ve.-els  ho  med  fur  tin*  mack  m  l  I'-hery  an*  not  I, abb- 
the  forfeiture  im|MKrd  by  the  nth  ami  UJrnl  sect  ions  of  the  art  of  IThrn.iry  I  f.  1 7b:t,  in  t  him  ipnnre  ,,l 
any  such  vei-cl  whilst  so  licensed  has ing  been  engaged  in  eatrldng  cod  or  other  li*b — Hut  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  mas  not  receive  tin-  houuts  alloued  to  vessels  in  the  fml  ti.liery  A  s.-sel 
to  he  entitled  to  the  Imunty  imi't  he  actually  employed  at  sea.  in  the  cod  li-hcries,  a  certain  *peci- 
fied  time,  and  must  drv  cure  tlu*  lisli  caught. 

Ftihing  IliunJin. — Tin*  fishing  season  is  areoiinted  ffom  the  h,i  day  of  February  to  the  l.i't  day 
of  Nos  ember  ;  and  the  following  allowances  are  paid  on  tlu*  ln*t  day  of  December,  annually,  to 
the  owner  or  his  agent,  of  each  ses.el  that  shall  he  duty  licensed  and  ipialtlird  lor  the  cod  l..hetu-s, 
and  that  shall  (lave  been  employed  four  months  ,,f  the  lishtng  sea. on,  vie.  ■  To  every  vessel  nt 
more  than  live  tuns  ami  .ml  exceeding  thirty  tuns’  burden,  three  dollar,  fills  n  uts  per  ton;  above 
thirty  tons'  burden,  four  dollars  per  too;  almvc  thirty  ton-,  uith  a  crew  ui  not  h"  than  on  per¬ 
sons,  and  employed  three  months  ami  a  lialf.  three  dollars  ami  lifty  <enn  pi-r  ton.  ’I  he  bounty  on 
any  one  vessel  cannot  eicrcd  :iMI  ilollars.  Vessels  of  more  than  live  ami  lev.  than  twenty  tons, 
must  rateh  ami  land  twelve  <piiiilals  of  f.sh  per  ton,  during  tin*  s'*a«on. 

The  skipper  of  each  lidnng  vessel  mm!  make  an  agresuni-n:  with  everv  fishi-rinaii  before  pro¬ 
ceeding  on  a  voyage,  liv  paying  monthly  wag.-.  in  money  in  lien  of  dividing  the  li*h.  or  tlu-  pro- 
cei*ii*  of  tin*  fishing  vovage.  in  the  projrortloiis  presided  fir  by  law,  tin-  agreement  is  violated,  and 
tlu  Ixmnly  is  forfeitesl.  The  oath  of  the  master,  nt  the  time  the  vr-*s,  l  liasheeiiacli  alivimpluy.  il 
in  the  fisheries,  is  required  by  an  act  of  July  gb.  HUl.  ssv  <h  \ 

I'l-hing  vessels  wricked  may  obtain  the  Imumy  in  certain  raws,  by. the  act  of  l*cj ).  chap.  I.VJ. 
I  islnng  S(*»sels  rn:iv  obtain  a  licencv*  to  touch  and  Itade  at  a  foreign  port,  under  Ihe  acf  of  I  ebrnary 
|H,  17'el  — lint  the  mere  proceeding  to  a  foreign  jwirt.  if  within  the  customary  range  i  fishuig 
voyage,  is  not  procei  ding  on  a  foreign  voyage,  w  itinn  the  meaning  of  I  lie  ,u  1  ‘Ihe  bountn-s  gtnnied 
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and  the  route  by  which  the  merchandise  11  tu  Ih*  transported.  The  entry  must,  in  nil  cn«o«,  Ik*  verified 
by  the  <iat!i  or  affirmation  of  the  person  making  tfie  »»mr,  together  with  the  <uth  nr  affirmation  of 
the  first  importer,  with  that  of  any  person  through  whose  hands  the  merchandise  may  have  passed, 
declaring  the  same  to  lx*  in  the  original  package  or  package,  and  that  the  duties  have  l*een  paid  or 
secured.  Inspection  of  the  packages  should  ab»o  he  carefully  nude  |jy  a  prn|K*r  officer  of  tin*  cus¬ 
toms,  at  the  time  of  making  the  entry.  The  bond  required  hy  (lie  filth  section  of  the  act  must  Im; 
given  hy  the  exporter. 

In  consideration  of  the  large  inland  transportation,  and  the  ronscrpirnt  risk  of  injury,  and  de¬ 
facing  the  marks  on  the  pm  kag»N,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to  identify  them,  it  is  deemed  pro¬ 
per,  for  the  more  effectual  M-eurity  of  the  revenue,  to  nature  that  each  park age  dmil  Ik:  enclosed 
in  a  strong  wooden  box  or  covering,  on  which  the  same  marks  and  numbers  arc  to  he  placed  ax 
those  on  the  inner  package.  The  inner  package  is  to  be  secured  with  a  *t  rung  cord  or  rope,  with 
the  c iistoni-houve  seal  attached. 

Forms  of  entry,  invoice  certificates,  and  oaths,  are  herewith  transmitted,  marked  from  A  to  I), 
inclusive. 

Secondly.— Tin*  remaining  sections  off  he  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  nurrhandto-  for  b«*- 
nefit  of  drawback  to  the  Hrttidi  North  AtAcrtcun  pmv  mrex  adjoining  the  United  Sure*,  and  enu¬ 
merating  certain  ports,  ••  deelared  ports  from  which  foreign  gomN.  wares,  ansi  merchandise,  on 
which  the  import  duty  ha*  been  p  ud,  or  second  to  he  paid,  may  he  exported  to  ports  m  the  ad¬ 
joining  Hrit:*li  provinces,  ami  to  which  pints  foreign  goods  wares,  rind  im  rehandle,  may  he  Irani- 
parted,  inland  or  by*wat<  r,  freon  the  port  of  original  importation,  under  existing  provisions  of  law, 
to  l»e  thence  exported  for  the  benefit  of  draw  kick.** 

T  he  course  to  he  pur-unl  in  the  transportation,  inland,  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  the  original 
package*  as  imported,  to  the  designated  ports  of  exportation  rnuntrr.iied  in  the  7th  section  of  the 
net,  i*  to  be  similar  to  that  pre-tenl'ied  in  the  7I*th  section  of  the  general  collection  art  of  the  gnd  of 
March.  WM  ;  and  ail  the  legal  requirements  and  forms  of  law  must  he  strictly  pursued,  ui  casts 
at. one  under  tin*  art. 

In  the  ex jiortntion  by  xea  to  ports  in  tbe  adjoining  HrittOi  provinces,  all  the  existing  rctjiiisi- 
lions  of  law,  regulating  the  exportation  of  inerckimhse  to  foreign  port-,  for  the  benefit  of  draw¬ 
back,  must  be  fully  complied  with. 

On  the  arrival  of  merchandise  transported  inland,  at  either  of  (he  enumerated  port*  of  exporta¬ 
tion,  a  strict  and  thorough  examination  of  the  same  must  he  made  hv  an  officer  ol  the  customs,  to 
ter  dial  tlir  goods  arc  identical  with  those  de%cril>ed  in  the  accompany  ing  tmn«|>ortntion  certifi¬ 
cate.  granted  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  they  may  have  been  originally  transported. 

In  the  event  nf  any  detention  nf  the  merchandise,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  for  any  cause,  said 
merchandise  must  he  deposited  either  in  the  custom-house,  or  in  some  secure  store-house,  to  be 
selected  hy  the  collector,  the  keys  of  which  must  l«-  lodged  in  Ins  hands.  Any  expense  for  storage 
must  he  defrayed  by  the  owner  or  consigner  of  the  goods.  liefore  exjmfting  tin*  goods  to  their 
destined  port  in  the  adjoining  Hriti»b  province#,  entry  must  he  made  aceordTig  to  the  forms  here¬ 
with  marked  F  and  F. 

On  the  return  of  the  manifest  with  the  crrtriicate  thereon,  in  due  form,  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  of  exportation,  it  must  he  immediately  transmitted  to  the  collector  of  tin*  district  and  port  from 
whence  the  gixxls  were  originally  transported,  m  order  that  the  draw  kirk  id  the  duties  may  he 
duly  (wxid  hv  the  collector  of  said  port. 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  tile  law  contemplating  the  probable  retention  of  the  original 
manifest  at  the  foreign  cu*l»>m-hou*e,  retpnre*  a  dnplu  ate,  or  certified  copy  of  the  -.Hue,  to  he 
granted  at  the  time  of  exportation,  on  which  «'  to  he  endorsed  the  rertd’u  ate  of  the  foreign  collec¬ 
tor,  and  al>o  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  them.i*lci. 
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The  following  circular,  dated  “  Inspcctor-fjcnrrars  Oilice,  Montreal,  April  7, 
1M.3,”  addressed  to  tlie  cnllertoi.-,  of  rn-tonis  at  the  diileniit  ports  in  that  province, 
and  signed  Jon-pli  Carev,  deputy  iii'pertor-oeneral,  refers  to  the  act  of  Cun<;rosK 
allowin';  drawback  on  ooods  exported  to  the  territories  adjoining  the  United 
Stales. 

Sir  — Wilii  rrfrr'-iii I  .  .1  revr-nt  art  ufiln-  <'i>H2r>».  nf  the  Umtnl  St.itm.  ini;  ilrawhacL 

iimlcr  \oiir  imiMv.  1  li  ne  llir  liorimr  to  n  emu!  nm  tii.it  .irticle,  .1  < •  \  j > ■  1  r t *  > I  fomi  tin-  L'mlnl 
Sian-.,  into  liiii  erin  Hire,  ml!  Im-  liable  to  |i.e  pit  mi-lit  of  llie  dot i>  -  <>-,  <1  In  tin-  act.  of  the 

[ir-ninru!  Ii'.otutnro.  ami  aim  tn  the  ,l<iti. a  umler  tin-  lmprn.il  act  i.uul  r>  Vi,  n>n.i,  ca|i.  Id,  win-- 
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tlior  sucli  gomK  are  originally  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  (lie  Uliiteil  Kingdom. <,ir 
of  any  of  the  Briti-h  (moo-oioiis  in  America.  Ac.,  or  otherwise. 

I  In  this  point,  \  our  attention  is  requested  to  the  ‘J<th  section  of  the  imperial  act  :l  anil  4  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.,  cap. -Vt.  which  marts  ‘'that  no  goods  dull,  ujKin  importation  into  any  of  the  British 
possessions  in  Anfcrir.v.  he  deemed  to  Ik*  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  of  any  British  [wissessiotis  in  America,  unites  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
from  some  British  (tossessiuns  in  America.”  Consequent  Iv,  all  articles  i ni | h >r t »•< I  into  this  province, 
from  or  through  the  United  States,  are  deemed  foreign,  although  any  of  such  articles  may  he  the 
grow  Ur,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom;  which,  when  »o  imported,  must  he 
held  to  he  liable  to  duty  as  foreign  goods  ;  that  is.  to  the  dutiiss  in  full  imposed  IkiiIi  liy  the  acts 
of  the  imperial  [•urharnent.  ami  of  the  provincial  legislature,  imposing  duties  ol  customs,  now  in 
hirer,  viz  :  Imperial  Act  A  anil  ti  Victoria,  cap  4!*,  and  l'rov im. *il  Act  0  Victoria,  cap.  :t,  and 
0  Victoria,  rap  .11,  the  one  in  addition  to  the  other." 
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ua.  mu;  ,wi>  matsim:  a-si  itA.xt'K-,  in  iiu.  i.vnit) 

\V>:  have  given  tabular  statements  of  assurance  companies,  and  rates  of 
assurances,  limit.-  the  heads  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

'I’he  practice  of  n/nlri  writing  marine  insurances,  docs  not  (as  far  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  ascertain),  exist  in  the  I'nited  States. 

Life  iim/rnnres  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1st.  Common  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  /icrfunn/  hafiiUti/  of  the  members  of  which  to  pay  over 
and  above  their  shares  in  the  joint-stock,  depends  in  the  I’nited  Slates  upon 
the  limitation  allowed  or  imposed  by  the  respective  state  legislatives.  The 
first  class  merely  engage  to  pay  liabilities  for  policies,  and  then  divide  the  annual 
profit  or  loss  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  among  the  shareholders. 

The  second  class  are  joint-stock  companies  with  populous  bodies,  who 
instead  of  paving  fixed  sums  at  the  termination  of  lives,  first  pay  the  stock¬ 
holders  alt  annual  interc-t,  and  divide  a  portion  of  generally  two-thirds  of  any 
balance  of  net  profit  amo  ig  those  who  hold  policies. 

The  third  class  is  the  mutual  life  insurance  companies,  formed  much  upon 
(lit'  same  principles  as  in  Kngland.  Kaclt  person  assured  receiving  a  share  of 
the  profits,  and  living  liable  for  a  share  of  the  losses,  and  consequently  a 
partner  in  the  concern,  or  corporation. 

The  management  of  insurance  companies  in  the  I’nited  States,  is  intrusted 
usually,  as  in  Kngland,  to  a  board  of  directors,  with  a  president,  vice-president, 

1-t.  ’Hie  Massachusetts  -K ife  Insurance  and  Trust  company,  which  is  of  the 
first  or  proprietory  class,  transacts  its  business  tinder  the  following  rules  and 
regulations :  — 

“  Kv cry  ]x-rs»n  de«inui<  t.f  making  tii-nraocc  on  his  own  life,  or  iijwin  the  life  of  any 
"tln-r  jH-r-mi,  or  who  wishes  t"  contract  for  reversionary  payments  on  annuities,  must 
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sit'll  a  declaration  liv  himself  or  agent,  according  to  a  printed  form  to  furnished  l»y 
tin1  company,  setting  forth  (lie  age,  occupation.  place  of  birth,  state  of  health.  and  other 
cirriim*tanec*  attending  the  life  or  lives  inoire<l,  or  the  life  njHin  the  failure  of  «hieh  the 
reversionary  payment  of  the  annuity  i-  to  commence.  The  companv  mav  al*o  reipure  a 
certificate  of  the  llealth  of  a  jverson.  from  a  phv-hinu  of  e-tabb-lmd  reputation.  An 
application  for  an  annuity  on  a  life.  mu<t  .state  the  age  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
granted.  Any  misrepresentation  in  these  declaration*,  vitiates  the  contract'. 

"  Policies  of  insurance  and  revi-ionarv  contracts  are  mid,  i'"  (lie  jaT-on  who-c  hl'e  is 
imoireil  shall  die  upon  the  seas,  or  ujmmi  anv  of  the  groat  hike',  or  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  eonipanv,  previoii'lv  ohtaiued  and  endorsed  u|>ou  his  poliev.  ji.ts  hevomi 
the  settled  limits  of  the  Inited  States,  excepting  into  the  settled  limit'  of  the  Hriti*h 
|iro>ince-  of  the  cwo  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick  ;  or  -  lull  I,  without  any 
sill’ll  previous  eon-eiit  tlm-  emlm-ed.  il-it  lho,e  parts  of  the  l'nited  States  whieh  lie  south 
of  die  southern  boundaries  of  the  -tate  of  Vigiuin  and  Kentmkv  ;  or  shall,  without  'iieh 
prev imjs  eon-ent  thus  eiulorsisl,  enter. ’Uto  anv  militarv  or  naval  *erviie  whatsoever,  the 
miliria  not  in  actual  -erviee  excepted  ;  or  in  ease  he  shall  die  In  his  own  hand'  in,  or 
in  eoii'evpience  of,  a  duel,  or  In  tin-  h  ind*  of  justice,  or  in  the  known  violation  of  anv  law 
of  these  states,  or  of  the  I  nited  States,  or  of  the  said  province-.”  This  la»t  prmi-inii 
is  rather  vague.  "A  jiermn  must  liave  an  interest  in  the  life  he  insures,  if  it  not  his 
own  life  No  police  takes  etTeet  until  the  lir*t  premium  -hall  lie  paid,  and  the  annual 
premium'  must  l«e  jiaid  the  day  they  fall  due,  otherwise  the.|silicy  evpires  ;  l.ur  it  mav  In' 
revived  at  any  time  within  fil’to.ui  ifavs,  the  |>er*nn  on  who-e  life  the  a-suraner  wa-  made, 
being  then  alive  and  III  g>  od  health,  hy  the  payment  of  -aid  premium,  together  with  an 
additional  slim  of  ten '  [a’r  cent  u|mn  sneli  [ireuimm.  All  claim*  will  lie  -sided  within 
sixty  davs  after  notice,  nnd  satisfaetorv  proof  of  the  claim  -hall  he  made.  Annuities 
must  bo  demanded  hy  the  annuitant  in  jve.son.  or  satisfaetorv  proof  must  Ik’  given  that 
the  annuitant  i-  -till  alive.  A  charge  of  ,,nc  dollar  i*  made  for  racli  |mlicy  of  a  common 
form  ;  hut  where  a  s|*vi.il  contract  is  reipiired.  the  r\|nn-e  of  drafting  it  nm-t  he  home 
hy  the  ays  lined.  The  eoni|iany  reserves  to  it-df  the  right  of  making'  any  alterations, 
which  the  particular  circumstances  of  applicants  mav.  in  drn'-r  opinion,  render  cv|xdn  nt. 
Insurances  for  one  year  may,  or  mav  not.  Ik-  renewed  a'  the  plca-ure  of  the  eonipanv.” 
Their  refusal  may  lie  obviated  hy  insurance  of  -oven  venr«,  or  (or  life. 

A.vmitiks,  —  “The  eonipanv  will  grant  annuities  during  the  continuance  nt  anv 
given  life  or  lives,  and  make  the  paviuonts  either  spiarterlv.  half  yearly,  or  annually, 
as  shall  lie  agTved  ii|«ori.  The  payment-  mav  commence  immediately,  or  1m-  deteried  for 
any  given  time.  There  are  two  tm-duni-  of  making  these  contracts,  upon  principles 
whieh  differ  c.ssentmlh  from  each  oile  r.  In  the  one.  a  moderate  late  of  interest  is 
allowed  upon  the  capital  paid  (either  in  money  or  stock  for  die  annuity,  ami,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  life,  the  whole  of  that  capital  is  paid  hack  (within  sixty  (lav-  from  its 

falling  in,  and  in  the  stock  or  pro|icnv  at  fair  valuation  that  the  companv  lias  then  on 

hand  ;  the  same  is  done  in  an  endowment  in  trust)  to  the  heirs  of  the  annuitant,  or  to 
any  pc-**>n  legally  authorised  to  receive  it.  This  contract  may,  for  tin-  -ake  of  distinction, 
Ik-  called  an  annuity  in  trust.”  (It  i<  a  sort  of  savings'  hank  ;  the  malle-t  stun  *o 

received  is  dOO. dollar*,  and  for  any  sum  le-s  that  2000  dollars,  the  interest  i*  pavalde 

only  annually  ;  over  that,  they  may  purchase  it  in  semi-annual  or  ijunrterlv  pavments.) 
“  In  the  other  case,  a  large  interest  is  allowed  during-  the  life  of  the  party,  and,  at  his 
death,  the  capital  Ua-omcs  the  pro|>crtv  of  the  company.  A  eonti-net  of  this  kind,  is 
generally  called  an  annuity  on  a  life. 

“In  the  pri-ceding  prop-als,  the  company, ”  »av  they,  “have  offered  a*  favour¬ 
able  terms  to  the  applicants  as  they  could,  consistently  with  dm  >ufety  of  dm  pro- 
jmrty  intrusted  to  their  care,  which'  object  has  Ix-cri  constantly  kept  in  view.”  I  In¬ 
trusts,  they  charge  for  management  nim-half  *>f  one  per  cent  |mr  annum,  only. )  ”  The 

annual  return  made  to  the  governor  and  council,  winch,  without  expressing  the  particular 
sums  de(K>sited  hy  individuals,  will  contain  a  schedule  of  tlm  amount  of  capital  stock  ami 
all  the  property  in  [voso-s-ion  of  the  company,  vvitli  the  maimer  of  it*  inve-tnmnt,  will 
always  bo  ojx-n  to  the  inspection  of  any  |K-rs-m  tniiisacting  Im-iim-*  with  dm  company." 
The  legislature  direct  the  kind  of  property,  in  general,  in  which  investments  shall  la* 
made  hy  the  companv  ;  whieh  is  to  enn«i«t  in  l:nit<*d  .Stats  *  fumh-d  debt,  or  Massachusetts 
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State  st.*-k,  the  k*  of  incorporated  hank*  in  that  commonwealth,  ground  unit*  or  mort¬ 
gage-,  ami  u< -t i  '  -  ciin-ii  In-  mortgage*.  The  almx-o  arc,  generally,  the  regulations  of  all 
our  Anierie.in  life  -th..-*. 

_’ml.  ’Die  (•mini  I.tb  .  I<ii irntirr,  A  nninti/,  mill  I  rml  Compan;/  of  f’/iilatlrlp/iia, 

« hi«-|i  "I  t tie  .-muni.  mixed  .la**,  hat  Minil.tr  rule*  nntl  regulation*.  ami  profess  to  make* 
iii.iitui.ee  mi  i  no  life  nt  -a  healthy  p.  r*on  not  engaged  in  any  hazardous  occupation, 
ait-i  r.  -eiing  within  the  o  ttled  limit*  of  the  I'nitcd  State*,  north  of  the  southern  Inwiii- 
tlarx  .1  \  :roiin:i  ami  Kentucky.  or  within  the  settled  limit*  of  the  two  Canadas,  Nova 
N-otia.-or  New  IiruntM iek."  They  *tate  that  it  i*  their  ohj.rt  to  offer  to  the  public  the 
fit  „  hu  It:,*  ‘  I  ■  - 

1.  A* Mirer*  tor  lit'.-  to  participate  in  the  income. 

.'1.  In. Tea-iil  fanlitie*  for  effecting  assurance*. 

1.  An  ample  e.ipifnl.  t hi*  lx-ing  a  mixed  company.  ami,  in  1 the  only  on.-  in  the 
I'niteil  Stale*  of  that  kiml,  paid  in  for  tin-  **-curitv  of  tin-  a**ureil. 

.».  I’ronuit  .etiletnent  ot  elaim*;  without  di-p.lt>-  or  litigation. 

!>.  K. -purchase  of  j«.|icic-.  in  rertain  ra-<  *. 

7.  I’.imiii  lit*  of  premium*,  noised  either  in  .the  whole  Mini,  or  in  -mailer  weekly  or 

s.  Tlii-  reeeption  ami  management  of  tru-t*. 

"  The  imprio eim-iit*  whieli  e\]*-riem  ha*  introduced  into  the  lm*iue*«  of  life  inxtir- 
nnee  ami  trust*  in  Ktiglaml.  will  1*.-  adopted  by  the  company.  The  income  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  Ik-  ap|“.rtiom  ii  ln-tweeu  the  stockholder*  ami  the  assured  for  life.”  It  doe.* 
not  mention  the  nit.**,  hut  we  prcMitne  the  u*ual  F.uglish  np]«>rtiouineiiL  of  one-third  to 
the  former,  ami  two-third*  of  tin-  net  profit*  to  the  latter. 

“  The  rate*  of  insurance,  annuitie*,  ami  endowment*,  will  lie  ,-}*  low  a*  the  most  mo- 
ileni  exp-ricnce  will  warrant,  with  a  line  rs-ganl  to  the  safety  of  the  insured.'' 

I  he  l.-gi-lntim-  ol  I’enixyh ania  in*i*ted  -4  I  hat  the  whole  capital  of  thin  Company 
to  he  paid  in  within  two  soars  from  the  date  of  it*  incur]  unit  ion,  ami  ha*  authorised  inxos- 
tigatioii*  hy  the  court*  into  the  *tate  of  it*  affair*  ;  affording,  if  projwrlv  carrii-d  out.  the 
ino-l  ample  seeiirity  to  all  who  do  hu-im-*  with  the  office.  The  manager*,  for  the  *till 
go-iter  -.  euritv  of  all  inter,  ‘ted.  hate,  lor  the  present,  limited  the  auiount  of  policies  to 
la-  on  . ited  in  each  case.  No  p.  r*ou  can  1*-  elected  a  manager  who  i*  not  hiin*elf  assured 
to  a  *p.-eifi.  .1  amount  ;  m.r  can  a  )*-r*..n  In-  a  iiiaiin*i  r,  mile**  he  lx-  a  holder,  in  his  own 
right,  of  at  least  one  hundred  »har.-*  of  *t<s-k,  N  >  manager  can  (sorrow-  money  of  the 
company;  which,  in  the»e  .hit*  of  logrolling  and  money  nei.oti<m  in  this  rejmlilic,  will 
I*  rhap*  lie  considered  a  tranoa-nd.-nt  item  ot  «*-curity  atul  safety.  The  company  pay* 
one-tilth  the  amount  in-mr.-d  iinnndiatelv,  on  sati«faetorv  proof  of  the  death  of  tfio 
assure. 1  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  claim  within  the  period  i  f  sixty  day*.” 

Their  charter  authori-e*  them  to  r.-veixe  and  manage  estates  and  tnists  of  every- 
description,  that  may  lx-  committed  to  their  charge,  whether  hv  courts  of  justice,  indi¬ 
viduals,  ..r  corporate  1n*1k-s.  They  are  authorise*!  to  become  guardians  of  the -estate*  . 
of  minor*  and  lunatic*,  ami  trustee*  under  will*.  From  the  moment  a  trust  is  areepted, 
tie-  company  Iserom.-s  re*]N>u*ih|e  for  the  safety  of  it,  and  the  whole  capita!  of  the  com¬ 
pany  i-  pledged  for  it*  repayment,  with  the  proceed*  or  interest  that  mav  have  tieen 
stipulated ;  and  the  hy-iaw*  and  regulation*  of  the  manager*  an-  framesi  with  a  view- 
to  enforce  that  M-euritv.  liny  al*o  receive  money  in  small  or  Urge  *unts  in  depo*it,  to 
remain  one,  three,  -ix,  or  tw elx  e  mouth*,  or  for  a  longer  jwrirxl,  and  .object  to  withdrawal 
at  a  short  notice,  on  which  interest  will  )«■  paid  ;  thus  lsecot.iing  a  saxing'shnnk,  as  well 
a*  a  hank  ot  deiNv.it,  Iii  the  reeeption  ami  execution  of  these  xariou*  trust*,  the  com¬ 
pany  say  th.-y,  having  due  regard  to  the  -ecurity  of  the  ii-*titutiou  and  the  safe  inxest- 
ment  of  it*  fluid*,  will  make  the  next  hlx-ral  arrangement*,  a*  to  the  nllowai-.ee  of  in¬ 
terest  ami  charge  of  commi**iom,  that  the  eirx-um.*Unce*  of  each  |ianicular  ease  mav 

Aril.  The  Mutual  l.fr  I  murmur  C.unpn to/  of  Xetr  York,  wa*  incorporated  the 
I'.’th  of  April,  hi-.  “  kx|Mi-ting  to  go  into  o|N-mti.m  hy  the  1st  of  January,  18-43, 
when  the  amount  of  l.tXXt.OOO  dollars  will  Is-  applied  to  lx-  in*iire.l,  they  having.  At  this 
[N-n-vl,  the  *um  of  isetween  7<X>,<XX)  and  s*f V >.t X >• »  dollar*  already  entered  on  their  hook* 
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This  company  thought  lit  to  (-Weed  even  the  .security  required  i>v  the  net  of 
incorporation,  and  did  not  go  into  operation  until  there  were  applications  for 
dollars  of  life  insurance. 

Chancellor  Kent  states  : — 

The  n  nil-  and  conditions  of  tin-  English  i«dit-i*-s  arc  more  relaved  now  than  formerly  : 
hut  till-  i-  liot  the  ease  with  the  American  pilicies  on  live-."  E'en  the  old  law  require¬ 
ment  of  an  interest  in  the  life  a-nm-d,  nliicli  is  in  full  forei  lure,  and  fortified  In  the 
Ihigh-h  art  of  11  tieorge  III  .  is  now  hardly  looked  to  in  Some  otfices  in  England,  as 
!ij  i  ear-  from  their  printed  pmpisal-.  The  statutes  of  Ma'-.ichusctts  make  no  provisions 
fu  life  insurance  romp, -mi—  hv  title,  unless  in  rase  there  i>  any  want  of  provisions  in 
their  charter,  which  ought  to  -et  out  esp-ciallv  their  posers  and  liabilities.  The  first 
sidion  of  chapter  thirty -seven  of  Mas-nclm-elt.-  .  Itcv  i-cd  Statutes,  headed,  like  the 
Code  of  l'ranee,  with  the  hroad  title  “  Insurance  Companies,"  ha-  this  enactment: 
“All  insurance  companies  that  have  been,  or  -hall  hercal'n  r  lx-  inmrp.rntvxl  in  this 
eouiumnwealth.  may  cu-.n-bc  the  posers,  and  lx-  subject  to  the  duties  and  liabilities  con¬ 
tained  in  tin-  chapter,  -o  tar  as  may  lx-  consistent  with  the  p'.ixi-ious  of  their  respective 
eliuti  r-."  Section  fortieth  of  this  thirty-seventh  ehaptei,  contain-  nrovi-ions  concerning 
the  c\erri-e  of  foreign  jigcncic-  for  insurance-,  -till  under  that  broad  title  ;  iqxm  this  we 
have  enr-  'rily  remarked  I «  fore.  The  above  chapter  refer  to  chapter  forty -fourth,  which 
eontaiu-  general  statutory  provi-ion-  concerning  eorpiratious. 

-  Aprd  l-r.  |s|M.— The  people  of  the  State  of  .New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly  did  enact  as  follow-  :  —.Section  l-t.  It  -hall  N-  lawful  for  any  married  woman, 
by  in  r-eft  ami  in  ln-r  name,  or  in  the  name  of  any  tl  ird  p'rson,  with  his  as-cut.  as  her 
tni-tee,  to  cause  to  !»•  in«tir<d.  for  her  -ole  it-e.  the  lii  of  her  husband  for  any  definite 
p-ri'-l.  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life;  and  in  ease  of  her  surviving  her  husliand,  tin- 
sum  or  net  amount  of  the  insurant  e  lx-cnniing  tine  am!  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  insur¬ 
ance.  -ball  lx-  payable  to  her.  to  and  for  ln-r  own  ii-s-,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  her  leidiaml,  or  of  any  of  bis  creditors  :  but  such  exemption  shall  not  apply 
where  the  amount  of  premium  annually  paid  shall  evctxsl  .‘100  dollars. 

Section  2nd.  In  ea-e  of  the  death  of  the  wife  Ix-fore  the  decease  of  her  husband,  the 
amount  of  the  in-uranre  may  lx-  made  payable,  after  her  death,  to  her  children  for  their 
use.  ami  to  tlu-ir  guardian,  if  under  age.” 

“  Most  of  the  insurance  offices  in  the  Cnitisl  States  propose  that  they,  ill  similar 
language  to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  will  enter  into  various 
contracts,  -o  as  to  mx-oinmixtatr  p  r-ons  in  nlmo-t  every  age  ami  situation  in  life.  An 
in-iiram-e  may  lx-  made  for  one  year,  for  several  xcats,  or  for  the  whole  life.  It  may 
rx- mule  oil  one  life,  on  two,  cron  more  lists ;  to  commence  immediately,  or  at  a  future 
ii.iv.  They  will  grant  annuities  upm  two  or  more  lives,  in  all  the  various  form- of 
which  they  are  -u-cepiihlc  ;  a4,  for  evampte,  on  the  joint  continuance  of  the  lives 
(that  1-.  an  annuity  which  i-  to  cease  when  any  one  of  the  lives  fail- 1,  on  the  longest  of 
the  lives,  on  one  life  after  the  death  of  another;  as.  for  a  wife  after  the  death  of  her 
husliand,  or  a  child  after  the  death  of  his  father." 


BANK  OK  KNfil.ANI). 

Quarterly  average  of  tin-  weekly-  liabilities  and  a.--eL-  of  the  Bank  of  England,  from 
the  1 0th  of  la-eemlx-r,  1  ‘s.'i'J,  in  the  .Ini  of  March,  1S40,  both  inclusive,  published  pur¬ 
suant  to  act-  ■!  ami  -I  William  IV.,  chap.  f)S. 

UUIII.ITIIS.  £  ASSETS.  !  £ 

Circulation  .  .  I  <i,fi7S,(XX)  Securities  .  .  .  i  2:1,223,000 

IVposits  .  T,‘W;,<XX»  Bullion . '  4.271,000 


2  i.ol  4,(XX)  i  27,404,000 

Tin-  return  shows  an  augmentation  in  the  currency  to  some  extent.  Compared  with 
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tin-  last  account  there  is  nn  increase  iipm  each  item  —  on  circulation,  ll>7 ,(XX)/  :  on  de¬ 
posit*,  .'(2(7,(XX)/,  ;  on  securities,  2  I2,(XX)/.  ;  and  on  htdlion,  ;.I()7,(XXi/.  The  actual  st.xk 
of  bullion  in  the  bank  at  this  moment,  is  estimated  to  be  about  t..7(X),(XX)/. 

INSURANCE  COMI'ANIF.H  WEST  OK  THE  A  LUEOll  A  N  Y. 

It  app-ars,  from  an  ntticle  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  that  the  first  insurance  com 
pauy  established  in  the  west,  was  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  went  into  op'ration 
about  1 H 1  (>,  but  etosed  to  exist  in  one  or  t«o  sears.  The  second  was  tin-  old  Cincinnati 
Insurance  Company,  established  in  ISIS,  which  issued  some  lift \  or  sixty  pdicies,  nod  in 
one  or  two  years  clo-sxl  up  its  concerns.  The  thinl  was  tin-  old  F.ui-xillc  Marine  in-ur- 
nnee  Company,  which  was  established  in  or  about  the  sear  In  IS  and  i-on  d  two  hundred 
policies  or  upwards,  and  some  years  afterwards  wound  up  its  affair*.  The  fenth  i-  the 
(,'incinnati  Fspiitalde  Fire  Insurance  (J  mpnnv,  cstabli-hed  in  I  *>2.7.  and  i*  ion  in  op-rn- 
tion,  and  conducted  on  the  |>rinciples  of  imifnal  insurance.  The  fifth  was  tin-  Ohio  In¬ 
surance  Company,  established  in  IM27,  at  which  peiiml  there  was  te>  bx-al  insurance  com¬ 
pany  in  the  west,  xxith  the  exception  of  the  Ivputabh-  I  ire  Insurance  Companx  referred  to, 
the  hire  and  Marine  Insurance  Ixdng  at  this  p'riixl  e/mfined  to  the  eastern  offices,  and 
their  agencies  in  the  west.  To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  tha*  p-rexl,  it  will  I*- 
reisdlected  tliat  for  sexeraJ  months  p'liding  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  it  xvas  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it  could  lie  put  in  o|  cration.  from  the  dilTu  ultx 
of  disposing  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  stock  ;  but  basing  i  omim-necd  its  opration-,  it- 
siieci-ss  was  decided,  and  two  years  afterward'  arose,  in  lNofi,  {hr  Cincinnati  In-mame 
Company. 

These  two  companies  had,  by  their  charters,  a  capital  of  tf.70.IXH)  dollars  each.  The 
>»mc  year,  the  I^misvillc  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  was  organised.  mul  went  into  i.p.  ta- 
tion,  capital,  tf(X),(KX)  dollars.  In  ISM,  three  new  office-  were  r-tabli-hed  in  tin-  not. 
xiz.:  the  I-oui-ville  Mutual  Fire  Insmance  Compnnv,  the  Izmi-xillr  Merchant''  lu-ui.imr 
Company-,  and  the  Wabash  Insurance  Coinpnny,  with  an  aggregate  capira!  of  loo.ixx) 
dollars.  In  iNtfl,  txx'o  more  were  addisl,  viz.:  the  Madison  Insurance  Couipanx  in  In¬ 
diana,  and  the  Missouri  Insurance  Company  at  '  St.  Louis — aggregate  capita),  2(K).(XX> 
dollars.  Ill  IS,' 52,  three  more  were  added,  viz..:  the  Fireman’s  I iisiiranoe  Companx  at 
Cincinnati,  the  Lan-ingburgli  Insurance  Company,  and  the  New  .Mlianx  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  in  Indiana — aggregate  capital  -1<X),(XKI  dollars.  In  In;;;!,  Imt  one  was  added  to  the 
nunilxr,  xiz.  :  the  Franklin  Fire  In-urance  Companx,  at  Frankfo-t.  Kedttirkx  -- 1  apital, 
KXt.tXX)  dollars.  Hut  in  IS.il,  .even  new  offices  wen'-  charf-t-d  at  Warren,  Daxton, 
Cleveland,  in  Ohio  ;  at  Maysxille  and  at  Louisville.  in  Kentucky  :  and  at  Jcll'er-onxiile  and 
Mixing  Sun,  in  Indiana — aggregate  capital,  NI)i),(XX)  dollars,  fn  |s.i.7,  nineteen  additional 
offices  were  established,  xiz.:  seventeen  in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Kentucky — aggregate  capital 
I, (7(X>.(XX)  dollars.  In  fourteen  more  were  chartered,  viz.:  eight  in  Ohio,  three  in 

Kentucky,  two  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Mi-souri — aggregate  capii.il  I.MXl.lKX)  dollar-. 
In  IN."),,  twcntv-txvo  more  were  chartered,  viz.:  two  in  Ohio,  -oxen  in  Indian, i.  and  llnr- 
teen  in  Missouri — aggregate  rapitnl,  1, (XX), (XX)  dollars. 

The  foregoing  enumeration,  however,  embraces  only  the  offices  chartered  in  the  four 
wc.sti'ni  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  No  nine-  was  established  in 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Western  IVnnsx lxatill,  or  Wr-tcrn  Virginia,  until  |N,')2,  -ineewhieli, 
fifteen  or  twenty  companies  haxe  Ixxm  established  in  these  states,  xxith  r.n  aggregate  o-ti- 
matixl  capital  of  I ,.7(X), (XX)  dollars.  Mississippi  mid  Louisiana  haxe  Ixx’ii  omitted  in  the 
foregoing  calculation,  as  our  .statistics  do  not  furnish  ndeipjate  data  for  the  is«-.i-ion,  but 
we  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  in  the-e  two  states  at.  puhnp-,  .'l(X),(XX)  dollars. 

Thus,  wep  reeive,  that  iuj*2(i.  twelve  years  since,  there  wa-rw  bx-al  in-nr.in. ..fli. in 
the  western  states,  nerth  of  Nufclic/,  except  the  Kiji’itable  Fire  Insurant's-  Coiiijianx  at 
Cincinnati;  that  ill  IH.i.'i,  x-irn  xears  alter,  there  wvte  oulv  txxelxe.  with  an  a -gg legale 
capital  of  1,N(X),(XX)  dollars  ;  but  'that  ill  the  four  'iirerrding  years,  to  flu-  -pring  of  l-.ix, 
the  nmolx-r  xxas  increased  to  considerably  Dime  than  one  hundred,  the. x» hole  wielding,  m 
the  aggregate,  [lie  immense  capital  of  1 .7, (XX), (XX)  dollar*. 


kiri:. 
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\SSI  RANCKS  AGAIN.*!1  I.OSSKS  BY 

The  tire  assurance  nr  insurance  companies  in  the  citv  of  New  York  arc  of 
two  sorts  :  first,  those  that  have  a  l:\ed  capital  determined  by  the  leg" lature,  and 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  share*,  which  must  be  subscribed  for  and  |  aid 
in,  and  secured  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  The  number  of  direc¬ 
tors  is  also  fixed,  from  among  whom  one  is  sclceted-to-nct  as  president.  The 
directors  are  annually  chosen  by  the  stockholders  for  one  year,  and  in  case  of 
death  or  resignation,  others  may  be  appointed  as  may  be  provided  for  bv  the 
by-laws.  A  company  is  not  allowed  to  commence  the  business  of  insuring  until 
the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  shall  have  been  paid  in  and  secured,  and  an  atlida- 
\n  of  that  fact  been  made  by  the  president  and  secretary,  and  filed  in  the  clerk’s 
■'dice.  The  whole  assets  ol  the  company  arc  liable  for  losses,  so  that  in  the 
ci cut  of  a  large  loss,  the  stockholders  forfeit  all  their  interest  before  the  insured 
is  alieeted.  Dividend,  are  made  out  of  the  surplus  profits  arising  from  the  interest 
on  tiie  capital,  and  from  the  receipt  of  premiums,  after  all  losses,  delit-,  and  ex- 
;  i  uses  are  paid,  provided  the  capital  is  unimpaired;  but  no  divid-nd  can  be 
inaiie  wdfde  the  capital  stork  is  impaired,  or  until  Midi  deficiency  or  loss  of  eapi- 
t a!  is  made  good. 

Charters  which  have  been  obtained  in  t lie  state  of  New  York,  since  the  year 
!*  10,  usually  have  a  danse  insert, ■<!  in  them,  that  they  ‘Shall  possess  the  general 
p  iwers.  arid  lie  subiect  to  the  provisions  of  the  eighteen) h  chapter  of  the  first 
;>art  ol  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same  arc  applicable,  and  have  not  been 
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icv,  ijrotit  ;  Imt  if  p-antcd  for  more  than  fifteen  day'  and  lea*  than  n  year,  to  be 
neronlino  to  the  mmIc  for  short  insurances. 

o  premium  fir  I'tt  than  onr  month  shall  in  any  ra*e  bo  charged,  excepting  for 
rs’  risk ,  which  may  In-  taken  for  fiftoon  days  at  half  the  premium  for  one  month 


Thi'  rates  affixed  to  the  several 
for  purpvxcs  not  hazardous,  or  conti 
W  in  n  otherwise  occupied,  tlio  fillin' 


n  building*  when  oceupied 


Hazardous  occupancy  .... 
Kxtr.x  ha/orilou.  ditto 
S ; ^ n -i  ilU  hazardous,  the  premium  that  m.r 
.'ii  rohaiidi-i',  not  hazardous,  is  chirp'd  ii 


Merchandise,  and  other  articles  denominated  hazardous  or  extra  hazardous,  and  to 
rich  a  'tar  (*)  i*  prefixed  in  the  classes  of  hazard*  and  minimum  rate*  (such  as  pa[*-r 
re  till',  Ixxikv,  stationery,  watches.  jewcllevy.  &C. I,  are  slccmid  not  to  affect  the  buildinpi 
vi  lii.-h  the;.  are  contained,  or  other  |iro|-Tt\  therein. — The  additional  premium  on  those 
tielev  hciii^  rliarpd,  lx-cau*e  of  their  |<reufiar  liability  to  damage  and  loss. 


l't  Class.  Ituildinps  of  brick  or  stone,  roof  of  tile,  slate,  or  metal,  pride  walls  alvove 

the  roof,  ami  coped,  (<-r  !00  doUscw  ........  .'10 

If  pride  or  tiarty  walls  Ih-Iow  the  roof  ,  .  .  .  .'Id 

_nd.  liiiilriinps  of  brirk  or  stone,  rxxvf,  tile,  slat**,  or  nirtal,  and  part  wtxxl  .  Id 

del.  Ituihlinp  of  brirk  or  stone,  roof,  wsxvd  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  dO 

kb.  lhiildinp*  of  wood,  with  brick  front,  and  filled  in  with  brick  to  the  j«eak  .  .  (id 

dtb.  ISuildinjjs  of  wood,  with  brick  front,  tilled  in  to  the  plate  .  .  .  .  .  Td 

Or  lmihlinpt  of  wood,  filled  in  to  the  |*eak  .......  7d 

Or  buildtii”-' of  wtxxl,  adjoining  brick  walls  on  oaeh  ride  .  .  .  .  .  7d 

(,th.  Ihiildinp  of  wood,  with  hollow  -walls,  nod  brirk  fr-mt . Hd 

Or  buildings  of  wood.  filled  in  to  the  plate  .  .  .  .  .  Sd 

Or  btiildinp  of  wood,  adjoining  a  brick  w  all  on  each  side  ....  Sd 
7th.  Iluildinp  of  wood,  with  Indlow-  stalls,  fronting  on  the  street  .  !K> 

Or  builriinpof  w.x.l  in  the  rear . lid 

.Vote.  —  IJtiihlinp  which  partake  of  two  or  more  classes,  to  lx-  charpd  a  fair  firrijnirtionntr 


):‘  the  fdlowin"  description,  will  be  insured,  jxr  |0<>  dollars,  at 
Situated  — in  streets  not  less  than  fifty  fes-t  wide. 

Height  —  not  exceeding  forty  fret. 

Wr lls  —brick  or  stone,  imle]x-ndent,  ami  twelve  inches  or  more  in 
Or  parts  wall-,  sixteen  inches  to  the  garret  tb»>r. 

Or  [art-  walls,  twelve  incite*  to  the  garret  ihvor,  with  predictions. 
The  pride  or  parts  wall*  ill  each  caw  carried  nlxoe  the  r«s>f,  and  e 
No  ojx-Vinos  in  tin-  pride  wall*,  cxeeptmo  i>n  the  o'rmT  of  a  xtrec 

t  «'f--lib-,  'late,  metal,  or  cement. 


ASMHANTFS  IN  TUI.  I'MTIll  STATIX. 
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No  dnrmar  windows,  unless  with  iron  shutters,  the  tide*  and  r— >f  of  fire-proof  mi- 

,\o  s  '*  v  -  i  i  "III  *,  exeovdinip  Ion  square  feet. 

Additional  Charqrs  lor  rarustiont  from  the  forrqoinq  drscriptio/i .  cent*. 

Street —  les*  than  fife v  feet  wide,  for  <  arh  f— it  le*s  .  ....  1 

Height --more  than  forty  f-et  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  ease  of  the  roof,  for  (he  . 

.Vo tr.  — Tlie  highest  part  of  the  front  in  all  can-5  to  I*-  imamr—l.  and  when  fronting 
on  two  street*,  the  lowest  front  (■>  U-  taken.  In  uieao.mi"  the  height  <•)' 
liuildin"*,  o-  the  width  of  street..  th-  -id  indie*  are  not  to  taken  into  the 


Walls —  fwelse  iacli  party  nil'<  to  tin-  pm!  tl-or.  without  pruj.-etim*,  f. >r  each 

waii  t, 

jVo/r. — TTiiw  charpi'  n>!  to  !-■  made  on  hnihliti^*  leu  than  four  storied  hioh. 

Cable  or  party  wall*  —  not  nlmie  the  r>«>f.  for  each  wall  .  .  .  . 

Hoof—  tile,  slate,  or  metal,  and  a  part  >  *-*! . t> 

All  wood . I'. 

Shutter*— n  it  of  solid  iron,  for  each  wall  .........  ,1 

Kareptino  the  lower  *t*>ry  fronting  the  street.  and  cteeptin"  one  of  the  wall* 
at  the  corner  of  a  street.  if  the  other  la-  charged, 
t sutlers  —  not  of  brick,  atone,  or  metal,  fruit  and  rear,  for  each  .  .  o 

Comer  buil.liiu:*  to  I*.  eh.ar-K--l  for  only  fr,nt. 

I Wmar  windows  — without  iron  shutter.,  or  without  the  side.*  and  roof  of  lire-pr.v.f  __ 

material*  .....  ........  o 

Skylights  —  cxeccdiii"  ten  square  feet  .  .  .  '  ■> 

AWr.-- When  the  premise*  are  oeeupi—l  In  one  tenant  only,  live  rent*  ]*t  MX)  dollar* 
are  to  l«-  deducted  from  the  rate  of  premium.  The  separate  ii-c  of  lire  or  lights  to  con¬ 
stitute  two  tenant*. 

When  the  rate  of  a  building  exceeds  1(A)  rent*  ( i  xclwxii  c  of  the  chares*  for  occupancy  I, 
the  o trews  to  lx>  discretionary. 


Cl-ASSKS  OK  HAZARDS. 

AW  Hazardous. — Good*  not  hararslous  arc  to  Ik-  injured  at  five  cent*  f-er  lOO  dol- 
lar*  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  the  budding  in  which  they  are  contain—! ;  including  entice, 
flour,  household  furniture,.  indigo,  linen,  paint*  iprVuind  in  oil,  |Nit.t*h,  rirc.  spies-*,  sugars, 
tea«,  threslxsl  sprain,  wine  in  casks,  and  *'uch  article*  a*  are  usually  kept  in  dry  sj—h]*’ 

Hazardous. — The  follow  in"  trade*  and  ooeujsatinns,  sjoo.J«,  wan-*,  and  inervhandi**-, 
rirc  considered  hazardous,  and  arc  char"— I  ten  cent*  [*.-r  lOO  dollars.  in  addition  t-  the 
rate  nr  premium  on  the  litiildm;;.  vii. : — *l!a*ke!- seller*  :  bhsrk  and  pump-maker*:  China 
or  earthen  or  jpla**-ware,  or  pljtc-spia**  in  hne‘,  crate*,  or  ca*k<  ;  mjtnr,  in  laic*:  fire 
crackers  j*od  other  tire  work*;  tin;  ipmcer*  with  any  ha/ard  »u<  article*;  spun  <mith<; 
‘hardware  and  cutlery ;  hat -finisher*,  hay  pro**—!  in  bundle*;  lictnp  ,  liipmr  b  ittlui"  cellar*; 
*l—ikirio-ola‘5Mv*  in  bote*;  Manilla  £r»*<;  ‘milliner*’  -lock;  oil;  *p.i|»i  ■r-han.piit"* ;  ‘pajser 
in  ream* ;  pitch;  jsorter  house*:  raisin  giackat;*-*  ;  sail  maker*;  *.s!t(»tre:  ei-ar-maker*  ; 
spirituous  lupior*:  sulphur;  tallow;  tar;  tivonu  ;  tuq»titii,e  ;  »ictiullinsj-*ho|x;  ‘win¬ 
dow -t;ia**  in  lsoxe*;  winc-dealcr*’ stock,  not  im-hnliii"  wine  in  pd  •  **,  unpacked:  *wiuc.  in 

Extra  hazardous.  -The  follow  in-  trade*  and  wupa terns,  ;po<y|«,  wares,  and  no  rchnn- 
di.se,  arc  deem— I  rttra  hazardous,  and  will  lie  diar^ed  twentv-fise  rent*  and  upward*  |<er 
l<*>  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  rate  of  premium  on  the  huildinip,  sir.  :  —  Arid*,  iiiliammable ; 
aleoli  d  :  njm'hcs-arir*;  lia‘kel-lih-aehtrs  or  makers;  hbek*mith*  ;  li-eit-huilder*  ; 

.•elh-rs  *ti  .k;  Urns*  founder*  :  hru*h-m:iki-r*‘  *t— -k  :  “eahmet- maker*’  *t-vk  ;  eatssis'; 
'Chun,  or  earthen,  or  tplas*  wars’,  or  lookm"-o|.t*.<e*  iinpaekcd,  and  huildin^s  in  which  tile 
sane-  i*  par  Led  or  miju -kesl  ;  i  h— "late-mak,  r*  ;  <  .doormen  ’*  *t—  k  ;  *i*.nf  >  :i  ou  r-’  el  ; 
i  -.js-v-;  —spjwr  plate  prints  is;  dro_-"i*|*  .  ,-tliet  .  fur  dre*w-r<  ;  "rati  -in -ak,  r* ;  ‘is  w,  Her*- 
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Hi  it>g  a 1 1  <  f  .ilmnl  COOP  dollar*:  showing,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee, 

yn.'il  r.  ruu'i'.v  in  these  ( onstruction*.*  Probably  truer  economy  would  li.ivc  ben  con- 
vii !r crl  by  nioic  hb-r.il  apptopr  i.ition  J  fur  these  work*.  thereby  adding  to  their  solidity 
and  petmanr  nev.  t 

('oinjmrotirr  I'nt/t  t>f  />ij/rrnit  J "fan.—  The  amount  of  expenditure  of  any  given 
m  ,ir,  roup  i.el  with  rial  of  another  year,  will  appear  more  or  le**  dcjiending  on  t  he 
nunilnr  of  new  construction*.  either  f  >f  house*  or  I*  al«,  in  llir  re*|>ccti*e  year*.  I  lie 
amount  of  repair*.  co*t  of  oil,  .V<\  Some  imms  are  ru.tr->]  for  the  frerpicncy  am]  violr  nee 
r.f  1 1><  ir  dorm*  ;  in  suets  year*  the  expense  of  repair*  will  he  great.  The  table*  fur¬ 
nished  u<,  tlierefnre,  will  only  enable  u*  to  draw  ronclu*ir>n*  for  or  against  the  economy 
of  the  central  rx|H-n(liture. 

The  eutiie  expeo'e  of  1  St  ]  wax  -171,000  dollar.*;  showing  a  large  proportionate 
ihinaxe  of  that  of  17**1,  when,  with  ten  bghlliou-e*.  the  expense  war,  a*  before  xtated. 
only  O'.’.iXHi  dollai*.  Had  the  i  t|>cn*e  rrmamtd  in  the  ratio  of  the  incrcastd  number  of 
light*,  it  would  base  been,  in  tSIl,  G 13,000  dollar*. 

In  IS ■.*(!,  .the  niiuibr  of  lighthouse*,  Ar  ,  were  fifty-five.  The  wbtde  expenditure 
for  the  tear  was  vM  4,000  dollar*.  It  should  hare  hern  8  I  ?, 000  dollars  in  18-11,  if  the 
inert  a-e  of  exprndituio  had  Iretn  in  the  ratio  of  the  inrreaxed  numlxr  of  light*.  And 
so  of  Cvt/l:  uiimlx-r  of  homes,  -f'l  ;  rxpi*  mlitnre,  38?, 000  dollar*.  The  expenditure  of 
IS  II  should  base  been  A-lO.nOO  dollar*. 

For  the  last  four  year*  the  amount  expended  in  comparison  with  pretious  years,  for 
tin-  building  of  homes  am’  purchase  of  site*.  ha*  bet  n  great;  but  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  committee,  greater  than  the  requirements  of  mitigation  demanded.  From  18.17  to 
18-11,  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditure  for  all  purpo*e*  was  -.’,170,000  dollar*.  Of 
tin*  amount  there  was  expended,  in  the  same  l-rne.  for  purchase  of  sites  and  building*, 
,'>30,000  dollars  ;  In-ing  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  ex|>cn^iture  (1,00’, 000  dollar*) 
for  the  same  object*  for  Iwtntv-fne  yiars,  from  1810  to  18-11. 

It  In*  lieen  hardlv  possible  that  an  unnecessary  lighthouse  rould  have  been  built 
sinco  1837.  In  that  year  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  very  wisely  dire*  ted  the  Hoard  of 
Navy  Commissioners  to  rarne thorough  examinations  and  surteys  to  lie  made  by  coni- 
| k- I <■  n t  nflircr*  of  the  navy  of  all  the  site*  proj*n%cd  for  lighthouses  mentioned  in  the 
Act  of  the  3rd  of  M.irch,  m  that  yrar.  These  examinations  and  stirs cys  were  made. 

('fimparn/irr  Cost  of  Cmufriirlioii.-  -  From  a  n-[H>.t  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasurs-, 
made  to  Congie*s,  in  1830  (Kx.  Doe.  I83;> — 3G,  vol.  i ■  i. ,  No.  G 6),  it  appear*  that  t lie 
eo*t  (>f  lighthouses  in  the  United  S'ates  is  on  an  average  0000  dollars;  while  in 
lingland  the  cost  is  10,000  dollars,  ami  m  France  800U  dollar*.  From  a-  ro[>ort  of  the 
Dirt-clor-Gcneral  of  France  (see  lte{«oM  of  Select  Committee  to  House  of  Commons', 
An'.ust  8,  I8.'i-t,  Appendix  1C),  it  ap|>cnr*  that  the  av*  rage  ro»t  of  budding  thirteen 
lighthouses,  At.,  in  |X3'2and  1833,  was  mote,  by  some  hundreds  of  dollars,  than  the 
'-stirnate  of  the  secretary. 

F  e  same  report  show*  (p.  7)  that  the  average  cost  of  twelve  Uritidi  lights,  bud; 
from  IS'.’O  to  1834,  al*o  exi  cods  the  calculation  of  the  secretary. 

•  The  expense  of  b  aeons  arid  Inins*,  from  1 7 '  *  I  |o  I  ■*»  1 1* ,  »n  gri  7,7x3  dollars  ;  from  IMP  tn 
(ti:-  pent*!,  i  t>e  exjH-nse  tin*  no  r  too  hr  b-s-n  grr  ater,  anonally .  Muring  rb»*  latl>  r  |>ei!od,  (in-  hi;ht- 
limiu-.  .iimI  b-acon.  and  Imo*  accounts,  have  bull  classed  together,  o  orlertog  it  dttluult  to  a*e,  r- 
taio  wtut  the  bglitbimse  cst-.Mishmcnt  proper  should  be  riiargrd  wilb.  An  exp*  rise  of  |ii,ooO 
dollar*  p  r  annum,  for  b-arnn*  anil  buoys,  from  I7!H  t>>  |xt|,  i«,  n<>  doubt,  small  eooujb  ;  muling 
111  the  aggregate  ,»OtV*xt  dollars. 

1  hi«e  writirg  tin*  re[H>rl,  tin- rommittfe  have  meord  from  die  fifth  auditor,  the  'annexed 
stateno  et  >  murkest  It;,  giving  the  uumb  r  of  bgbtlHuiu-s  bolt  since  txgn.  ami  the  cost  r.f  ra,  b  ; 
from  tin*  statement  it  appeal*  that  the  aierage  <>.*t  r.f  then-  hgbthmrti  v  including  dot  of  sites,  is 
b-s*  than  dollars  Tlo-  evpr  mhturrx  are  levs  than  tbo  nnprr.priatmn*  for  tbcvr  trc-clson*  hv 

rm>re  than  ggl.ooo  d-dlar*. 

From  (be  statement  furnished  by  the  auditor,  annexed  (rnurktsj  C).  it  appear*  that  the  r*M  of 
lie-  coiotmaioii  of  tlurty-tbte<-  hglitb-ut*  nxrr.xge*  about  ‘I  UK)  dollar*.  ami  Aval  the  Fxjw-nditme 
for  tht-w-  f>>o*trnetions  i*  Ic**  than  the  appropriation*  b>  .yposlo  dollar*.  showing  an  aggregate  ex- 
p*  miitufe  lor  ibr-w  >tiji  cl*  ol  t,!*m  riolLirs  le*-  than  I  be  appropriation*. 
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The  average  coil  of  sites  and  building  thirteen  lights  in  Ireland  under  the  Dublin 
Board,  from  1820  to  1834,  is  more  than  f>5,000  dollars. — (Ibid.,  p.  74.) 

From  an  estimate  made  by  M.  Fresnel,  French  Director  of  Lights  (Ibid.,  Appendix  II., 
p.  23(1),  it  is  shown,  that — 


Thirty-one  lights,  to  be  built  in  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  would 

cost  on  an  average  about  . .  20.000 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  Arc.  ......  -1,500 

Of  these  thirty-one  lights,  eighteen  were  to  be  of  the  first  order,  and 

would  cost,  on  an  average,  for  sites  and  building  .  .  .  .  27,000 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  Ac.  ......  5,500 


Erjirnte  of  Ettabluhmmt,  compared'  tcith  that  of  England  and  France. —  From  a 
re|>ort  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  marie  to  Congress,  October  I,  1835,  it  appears  that — 

dollar*. 

The  average  expenses,  [>cr  annum,  of  sustainin'”  each  lighthouse,  in¬ 


cluding  repairs,  salaries  of  keepers,  oil,  Ac.,  was  .  .  .  91 1 

Ditto,  lighlboats . 2M.i'2 

Ditto,  lighthouses,!  .  England  ........  2268 

Ditto,  lighlboats  in  England  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5922 

From  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee  referred  to  (p.  30),  the  average  expense 
each  of  the  lights  is  as  follows: — 

X  dollar*. 

Thirty-six  lighthouses  in  England  under  Trinity  Board  .  .  .  51  I 

Thirty-four  ditto  Ireland  ditto  ditto  .  .  .  5(>0 

Thirty-two  ditto  Scotland  ditto  ditto  .  .  .  514 

Average  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  508  =  2450 

American,  as  above . .  911 

Difference  in  favour  of  America  .....  1539 

Erpenie  of  Light- Boat*. 

X  dollars. 

Thirteen  boats  in  England  ....  ...  1334 

Three  ditto  Ireland  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1030 

Average  '.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1207  =  534! 

American,  as  above  ........  2862 

Difference  in  favour  of  American  boats  ....  ,  2979 


From  a  report  made  by  the  Trinity  Board,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  management  of 
the  British  lights,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837,  the  exposes  are  thus 


stated  : — 

.  dollar*. 

Forty-two  lighthouses,  average  expense . 2610 

Thirteen  floating  lights  ditto  . .  8381 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1837,  the  expenses  for  the  same  services  in  the  United 
States  were  as  follows: — 

dollars,  dollars. 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  lighthouses,  average  .  ...  .  ,1115 

Twenty-seven  floating  lights  . .  2391 

Average  expense  of  British  lights  ....  .5945 

Ditto  ditto  American  do.  ...  1753 

Difference  in  favour  of  American .  3742 


Being  more  than  200  per  cent  in  favour  of  American  economy  in  this  branch  of  the 
public  service. 

Besides,  in  England,  commerce  is  heavily  taxed,  in  the  form  of  light-money,  by 
vol.  in.  6  r. 
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the  owner*  and  lessees  of  lighthouses,  for  their  i  wn  emolument  ami  for  the  support  of 
pensioner*  ami  charities.  There  arc  fourteen  lighthouses  thus  owned.  The  promptings 

•  if  indiu  lu.d  '.'igacitv  and  private  interest  will  usually  insure  the  performance  of  any 
enterprise  or  the  sustaining  of  anv  establishment  with  an  economy  much  exceeding  that 
used  hv  agents  of  government.*.  Hut  the  private  lights  in  England  arc  h<-pt  up  at  an 

•  •xj-cn-e  much  exceeding  that  of  the  I’nilcd  Slates. 

Fourteen  lights  in  hands  of  private  jiersons  in  England,  ls3i  : 

f 

( .Toss  amount  of  rollertion*  .  79,(>7l> 

.Allowance  for  colleetion  .....  £19.211 

Evpcnseof  maintenance  H'd 

-  |<l,  ; ;  | 


Emins . 90,332 

Average  expense  of  m.iintenance,  6f>0/.  (.'II  (O  sft.ll.it * >  .  |sn  per  c.  nt  mote  than  Ameri¬ 
can  expenditure.  (See  tame  report,  p.  37.) 

The  jnnu.d  expense  of  maintaining  private  lights  of  the  lir»l  class  is  much  larger, 
bring  on  an  average  1700  dollars.  (Ibid.,  p.  II.) 

The  exp.  ns.'  of  the  third  (smallest)  class  of  individual  lights  j,  (average) '.’190  dol¬ 
lars,  bring  mere  than  1-0  per  rent  more  than  the  Ameriian  lights,  great  and  small. 

This  r.'tnpa' is. >n  i*  t.ighlv  favoui.ihie  tp  the  economy  of  our  system. 

mth  I  rtuth  I.t/jhtn. — Tl. report  id  the  select  committee  refertvd  to 
(p.  31  },  stales  that  tin  annual  charge  of  maintaining  a  lens  light  of  the  first  otd-  r  to  lie 
sa\  |  i-|fi  i.’ollars  ;  hut  this  is  exclusive  of  repairs. 

In  ad  the  French  account*  of  “  expense  ol  maintenance,”  r>  pairs  arc  excluded  :  So 
say*  M.  Frisoel,  prinrip.il  engineer  (*»•«  Hud.  Appendix  It.).  M.  Fresnel  says:  ••  Thru- 
(the  British  i  i  x jM’nditure.s  are  found  mixed  npvvuh  each  otln  r  (that  is  cost  of  main- 
tin.inrc  and  repair*):  hence  the  impossibility  of  aiming,  with  any  degree  ol  ceitainlv, 
at  .a  r oni]  arum c  estimate  of  the  two  service*  (French  and  Biilidi)." 

t)ur  accounts  are  mingled  in  the  same  way  ;  lienee  the  like  difficulty  of  instituting 
a  comparison  sstlli  the  expenses  t»t  the  French  irghls. 

‘I  hat  the  i  xpcnditure  of  the  French  establishment  should  be  less  than  ours,  or  that 
of  fir.  at  ltritam.  would  excite  no  surprise,  when  the  iclativc  cost  of  labour  and  skill  is 
taken  into  account. 

The  British  committee  (p.  31).  after  commenting  on  the  unequal  expenditure  in  the 
maintenance  of  Flinch  ami  British  light*,  say  :  “  In  explanation  of  this  difference,  it 

'•  1st.  Salaries  to  liglit-keejvors  in  Englanduirc  understood  to  be  nearly  double  those 

•‘‘.’nd.  The  price  of  s|>ermaccti  oil  out!  in  England  is  stated  to  be  double  to  the 
oil  tie  coUa  used  in  France.’ 

Wage*  in  tiiis  country  are  much  higher  than  m  England  even;  and  «c  also  use 
sperm  oil.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  int  quality  m  the  salaries  of  keepers  and  the 
1 1  si  of  oil,  H  "ill  appear  from  the  evidtnrc  furnished  by  M.  Fresnel,  that  the  inanagc- 
im  nt  of  our  light  e-labhshnie"  cannot  justly  l>c  reproached  with  want  of  prudence  and 
economy.  M.  Fresnel  says  (*et  p.  229,  Appendix)  that 

francs.  dollar*. 

Hie  anmia!  ei|H:nditurc  of  a  light  of  the  first  class  (exclusive  of 

repair*)  is  ..........  fcoOO  =  Kilo 

The  annual  <  xpeiidiluie  of  alight  of  she  second  class  (exclusive  of 

repair*!  is . 7000  1330 

The  tir. sural  expenditure  ol  a  light  of  the  third  class  (t  xclusive  of 

repairs)  is  .........  3600  —  63-1 


Average . 1209 

Some  rune  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  American  lights,  including  cost  of  repairs. 
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The  report  (p.  2.13)  give*  the  expenditure  of  some  of  t)ie  lights  specifically.  fiorn 
which  it  appear*  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  :s  much  larger  than  the  above  account  of 
M.  Fresnel,  nr.  : 

Cordovan  light  of  the  first  order,  ordinary  annual  expenditure  I  I,.'/.'"  =  2gut 

Kxpensc  of  repairs  ..........  950 

Total  expense  .....  -*i I r>4 

Ushant  light,  first  order  fp.23.ai,  ordinary  annual  exp  mliture  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  repair*)  ........  'lumi  =  1710 

St.  Mathieu  light,  second  order,  ordinary  expenses  (repairs  ex* 

eluded) . ", . li'imi  —  I  I  SO 

Theaverage.  annual  expense  of  these  three  lights  (exclusive  nf  repair*)  i<  |t>*5  dol¬ 
lars  ;  exceeding,  by  fifty  (*-r  cent,  the  average  cxfs-n»e  of  American  lights. 

The  most  expensive  American  light  is  that  on  Frink’s  Marel,  hiving  tan  Lee,'  er«, 
and,  in  IS-tl,  amounted  to  180,92  )  dollars,  as  follows; 

dir,.  ct*. 

Keeper's '  Jary  ....  i.'ui  mi 

.Assistant  ...  .....  ■’•>>  )  mi 

Oil  779  gallons  ......  7 7 ' »  m) 

Tu!>c«,  glasses,  Ac.  .  <>**  3  : 

Window  glass  and  putty  no 

The  average  ex|»cnse  of  the  Cordovan  and  Cshant  lights,  both  of  the  rirst  order 
was  1957  dollars,  lieiug  more,  by  151  dollars  than  the  Frank**  Island  light. 

The  little  experience  we  have  bail  in  this  country  in  tii  -  use  of  the  I-'rt-uc-li  l.  nheular 
apparatus,  induces  the  belief  that  our  anticipation  in  regard  to  the  saving  of  ml.  will  not 
be  fully  realised. 

The  two  lights  in  the  lens  plan,  at  Nevcrsink,  consume  |>er  annum  !'>95  gallons  of 
Oil;  they  consumed,  on  the  old  plan  ( thirty-one  argjnil  lamp*'),  y>2  gallons  of  ml. 

This  consumption  of  oil  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  lens  light  of  the  first  order  m 
France. 

It  is  said  in  the  rejvorl  (]bid.,p.  3?)  that  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  Cordovan 
lighthouse  is  erpial  to  that  of  seventeen  ugnnd  lamps."  The  average  consumption, 
per  annum,  of  such  a  lamp,  is  thirty-five  gallons,  which  gives  to  tin.  Cordovar  ngli*  u 
consumption  of  595  gallons  |>er  annum  ;  being  nmc  per  cehi  niorcTTiari  that  of  one  of 
the  Nevcrsink  lights. 

The  French  manufacturer  of  the  lenticular  apparatus  claims  for  it  a  great  saving  of 
oil.  Further  experience  in  this  country  rnay  demonstrate  the  reality  of  tins  r.  I  lim.  IJ  A 
it  remains  to  be  proved  to  whit  extent,  if  any,  such  saving  may  be  carried. 

The  communication  of  ,M.  Lcpautc,  the  manufacturer,  to  (iovernor  Davis  (Sec 
Senate  Doc.  1st.  80s*  ,  2Gth  Congress,  No.  37-1),  in  which  he  attemp's  to  show  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  French  and  American  lights,  does  not  inform 
us  on  what  authority  *he  quantities  of  oil  consumed  in  tht  American  houses  .ire  given. 
Wjtkjhc  best  intentions  to  give  the  quantities  correct,  be  mav  riot  liaie  h  en  m 
possession  of  the  true  account  of  them. 

(1st  put*  down  the  quantity  consumed  at  the  t«o  Nevcrsink  lights,  under  the  old 
plan,  at  1135  gallons;  but  the  amount  consumed  was  !r92  gallons  orilv — a  'mistake  of 
fifteen  percent  in  favour  of  hi*  statement.'  He  also  puts  down  for  the  use  of  lens 
lights  at  that  place,  SOO  gallons,  hut  we  consume  m  them  I0'>5 — a  mistake  of  thirty* 
seven  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lens  lights.  The  two  mistakes,  combined,  show  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lenses. 

In  like  manner  he  puts  down  the  consumption  of  oil  at  Frank's  Island  light,  at  the 
month  of  the  Mississippi,  at  I  <>50  gal:ou«,  but  the  true  amount  i*  only  77!)  gallon*,  m 
error  of  thirty-five  (ver  runt.  Snoi  ,d  the  same  errors  extend  through  the  whole  of 
his  table  (arid  the  committee  have  examined  they  two  rase*.  Ining  Use  only  onus  befoia 
them  showing  the  actual  quantity  of  oil  consumed)  the  result,  as  stated  bv  him,  will 
hardly  bear  close  examination. 
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It  has  been  sa;d  that  the  French  lights  are  superior  to  those  of  anv  other  nation. 
Their  sea-lights  are  no  doubt  excellent.  They  have  kept  pace  with  the  march  of  science 
and  the  improvements  of  the  age;  but  it  is  doubled  whether  their  claim  to  any  consi¬ 
derable  decree  of  superiority  can  be  successfully  maintained.  The  British  select  com¬ 
mittee  ( Ibid  ,  p.  31,)  say  the  British  lights  arc  considered  generally  very  good,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  for  ihe  puqvoscs  they  arc  intended  for,  and  superior  to  the  generality  of  French 
lights,  many  of  which  arc  harbour  light*,  and,  perhaps,  small  in  comparison  with  the  se.i- 
lights." 


Cowr.su tsox  of  American  and  French  Lights  in  regard  to  Reach  of  Light. 


The  committee  arc  unable  to  give  the  reach  of  visibility  of  all  the  lighthouses  in  the 
l.’nitrd  State?.  The  limits  of  those  which  have  been  ascertained  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  they  are,  on  an  average,  larger  than  the  French  lights. 

Professor  Paine,  of  Cambridge  College,  in  1838,  made  a  siirsey  of  twelve  lighthouses 
in  Boston  has  and  vicinity.  (See  House  Report,  Third  Session,  Twenty-fifth  Congress. 
No.  187.)  He  savs  : — “  I  therefore  feel  mvself  warranted  in  drawing  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  :  that,  in  ordinary  clear  wcafher,  our  best  lights,  *uch  as  the  Boston,  Highland, 
Scituate,  Arc.,  arc  visible  from  the  mast-head  of  a  square-rigged  vessel  about  twenty  fivo 
rni:*-*  ;  that  our  second  class  of  I  ghts,  such  as  those  on  Thatcher's  island,  Kastem 
pomt,  the  high  light  on  Baker's  island,  and  those  on  Plum  island,  are  visible  from 
twenty  to  twenty-two  miles;  and  that  the  third  clats,  such  as  those  at  Straitmouth 
island,  dpswieh  beach,  N:iiam,  Marblehead,  and  Long  Island  head,  arc  visible  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles.'' 

lieutenant  Bache,  in  his  rep*ort,  tn  which  reference  has  been  made,  gives  the  ranges 
of  visibility  of  fifteen  lights,  varying  from  nineteen  to  twejve  miles,  and  averaging 
fourteen  miles.  Of  these  lights,  eight  were  of  the  third  class,  having  only  nine  inch 
reflectors  :  five  of  the  second  class,  having  fourteen  inch  reflector*  ;  and  one  of  the  first 
class,  «iih  eighteen  inch  reflectors.  Mr.  Lewis  gives  a  statement  of  the  polices  of  all 
the  lights  of  the  first  class  from  Passamaquoddy  to  South  Pass  entrance  of  the 
Mississippi,  in  Novemlier,  1839,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  thirty  miles,  and  averaging 
twenty-four  miles.  —  (Senate  Document,  1837 — 38.  vol.  ii.,  No.  138.)  Mr.  Frick, 
superintendent  of  lights  at  Baltimore,  gives  the  portfics  of  twelve  lights  in  the  Chesa¬ 
peake.  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  milt  s,  averaging  fifteen  mile*. — (Ibid.) 

Mr.  Anderson,  superintendent  at  Portland.  Maine,  says,  that  fifteen  harbour-light* 
in  that  vicinity  can  be  seen  from  twelve  to  eighteen  mile*.  These  are  not  intended  to  be 
*een  at  sea.  Also,  that  twelve  coast-lights  in  the  same  sicttiity  can  be  seen  from  five  to 
ten  league*. — (Ibid.) 

It  a p| wars  from  a  list  of  the  lighthouses,  published  by  the  superintendent,  in  1839, 
that  the  average  “reach  of  light"  of  seventy-six  lighthouses  (that  being  the  number 
whose  reach  is  given)  is  nineteen  miles.  The  average  “  reach"  of  six  of  our  best  lights 
(Neversink.  Baker's  island,  A-c.)  is  twenty-seven  mile*  and  a  half. 

The  committee  believe  that  the  ssitement*  of  average  distances  of  extreme  visibility 
made  by  Professor  Paine,  is  true  in  regard  to  all  our  lights. 

The  average  reach  of  iig'nt  of  170  British  lights,  a*  shown  in  the  British  list,  published 
at  live  Hydrographical-  office,  Admiralty,  in  1833,  is  less  than  fourteen  mile*.  The 
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average  reach  of  six  of  their  best  lights  (Needle*,  Beachv  Head,  l.undy,  Ac.)  is  iwrntv- 
cight  miles  and  a  half. 

In  comparison  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  old  world,  our  march  in  this, 
as  in  almost  every  ofher  useful  establishment,  has  been  extremely  rapid.  In  the  com- 
parativcly  short  period  of  fifty  vears,  »e  have  built  ‘27(5  lighthouses  and  !>oaU.  .Since 
18 12,  the  useful  effect  of  our  lights  ha*  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of 
oil  lessened  by  more  than  fifty  (>cr  cent.  For  centuries  before  our  existence  as  a  nation, 
England  and  France  had  liecn  commercial  nation*  ;  but,  up  to  the  close  of  the  hist 
century,  no  improvement  had  accn  made  in  the  quality  of  their  lights.  About  that 
period  oil  was  substituted  for  r  ial.  At  the  close  of  the  Year  1812,  we  had  forty  light¬ 
houses  fitted  up  with  patent-lam,  s  and  parabolic  retlei-lors.  At  th.it  lime,  both  England 
and  France  had  not  ten  houses  thus  fitted  up. 

It  is  believed  that,  when  the  improvements  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  effected 
(in  connexion  with  a  projosed  change  in  the  mode  of  inspection)  onr  system  will  l>e 
more  efficient,  useful,  and  economical  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Forty-four  collector*  act  as  superintendents  of  the  light.,  in  their  respective  district*. 
By  the  act  of  .May  7,  1S22,  their  maximum  compensation  |>er  annum  i*  -100  dolin'*. 
Some  four  or  five  receive  that  amount  j  the  others  receive  from  1 00  dollars  l  i  200  dollars 
each,  per  annum.  These  superintendent*  arc  required  to  visit  the  lighthouses  hut  once 
each  year.  Captain  Howland,  who  i«  in  the  employ  of  the  department,  also  visits  them 
once  in  each  year,  and  makes  reports  of  their  condition,  At.,  Id  the  fifth  auditor. 

Mod?  of  Omtractiny  for  lluildimj,  Apparatus,  and  Oi/.— Since  1810,  all  the  light¬ 
houses  and  light-boa's  have  been  built  by  contract,  invited  by  notice  in  the  public  print*. 
The  contracts  invariably  have  been  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  having  the  ability  to 
guarantee  its  performance.  A  suitable  practical  mechanic  i«  employed  to  oversee  the 
wotk  constantly.  Nothing  is  paid  or  advanced  to  the  contractor  until  he  obtains  the 
certificate  of  the  overseer,  that  the  contract  ha*  l»ecn  faithfully  performed.  In  like 
manner,  proposal*  for  fitting  up  the  lighthouse*  with  lamps,  reflector*.  Ac..  arc  invited, 
and  tfie  contracts  given  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

By  this  mode  competition  is  elicited,  and,  in  the  opini  m  of  the  committee,  tconomv 
most  effectually  promoted.  No  losses  ran  occur,  as  no  advances  are  made  until  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

In  the  sane  way  all  the  oil  i»  procured.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  best  quality  :  for  if  found  bad,  be  not  only  get*  no  pay  for  it,  bu,t  is  b  mml  to 
take  it  back,  and  substitute  the  bc>t  quality.  Actual  experiment  by  burning  is  the  only 
true  test  of  live  quality  of  oil.  The  oleometer  will  not  prove  it.  The  practice  now 
adopted  of  taking  simples  from  each  r;«*k  and  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  the  lamp, 
cannot  but  inline  the  best  quality.  That  oil  congeals  in  rotd  weather  is  no  proof  of  it* 
badnei*.  Oil  pressed  in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  i*  at  a  given  degree.  « ill  con¬ 
geal  wheuever  the  thermometer  falls  Ivelow  that  degree.  A  stove  and  od  heater  arc  tiic 
only  remedies. 

A  vt-ssel  in  the  employ  of  the  department  is  constantly  engaged  in  visiting  the  ligbi- 
hourrs,  supplying  them  with  oil  and  other  necessary  supplies  and  having  on  board  a 
mechanic  to  make  all  proper  repair*  to  the  lighting  apparatus.  Captain  .Howland,  in 
18-10,  18-11,  on  board  this  vt-ssel,  visited  155  ligidbonoes,  from  Maine  to  the  Sabine, 
and  put  them  in  repair.  A*  a  proof  that  the  oil  furnished  by  the  contractors  is  good, 
he  found  but  900  gallons  of  oil  in  all  of  them  bad,  and  .  much  ol  this  was  mere 
settlings. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  arraign  the- department  for  want  of  econonav, 
that  the  average  consumption  of  oi!  in  our  lighthouse*  is  less  than  that  consumed  in  the 
British  house*.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  committee  do  not  )>crccive  the  justice 
and  consistency  of  the  rebuke,  especially  a*  it  appears  that  our  lights  arc  more  efficient 
than  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  oil  per 
lamp  in  England  it  forty-three  gaBons.  From  the  accounu  given  by  Captain  Howland 
it  does  not  exceed  thirty  gallon*  |ier  lamp:  showing  an  economy  in  tlic  use  of  oil  of 
more  than  forty-three  per  cent  over  the  British  light*. 

It,  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  average  expense  of  the  British 
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floating  lights  for  1838  was  7660  dollars,  and  that  the  average  expense  of  the  American 
floating  lights,  which,  in  general,  are  larger  than  the  British,  is  2399  dollars  only;  and 
it  is  asserted  in  the  reports,  “  that  the  American  floating  lights  are  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  than  the  British,  and  that  the  lights  are  seen  (whilst  the  Trinity  Board  state 
theirs  to  be  seen  about  nine  miles  only)  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.  A  comparison  of  the 
drawings  of  both  nations,  which  is  in  the  light  department  office,  will  convince  any  person 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  American  plan.” 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Ip  the  rise  and  fatal  consequences  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France,  and 
of  the  South  Sea  delusion  in  England,  afford  lessons  of  instruction  to  men  who 
would  act  wisely  as  individuals,  or  to  those  who  may  be  connected  with  specula¬ 
tive  projects,  and  especially’to  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administrative,  or 
legislative,  affairs  of  a  nation,  we  may  assuredly  refer  to  the  history  of  “  Currency 
and  Banking”  in  America,  for  facts  which  ought  to  teach  Wisdom  by  experience. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Currency  and  Banks  of  the  United  States, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  facts,  to  the  opinions  of  leading  men  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  and  to  statistical  tables ;  and,  we  shall  refrain  from  introducing  any 
speculative  theory  for  improving  the  American  system,  or  rather  systems,  of 
currency  and  banking:  leaving  the  history  of  facts,  and  of  results,  as  materials  for 
instruction. 

As  early  in  colonial  history  as  1690,  a  paper  currency  was  circulated  under 
the  designation  of  bills  of  credit.  For  the  redemption  of  these  bills,  the  colonies 
which  issued  them  pledged  their  property  and  revenues.  This  appeared  suffi¬ 
cient,  or,  at  least,  plausible,  security  for  maintaining  the  standard  value  for  which 
those  paper  bills  were  first  exchanged.  They  might  well  be  designated  the 
Paper  Currency  of  Expediency.  Their  nativity  occurred  in  the  gravest,  and,  as 
was  believed,  the  most  religious  of  the  colonies — Massachusetts.  That  colony 
was,  at  the  same  time,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  warlike. 

A  maritime  expedition  was  sent,  in  1690,  from  New  England  against  Quebec, 
attended,  comparatively  to  the  resources  of  the  colony,  with  enormous  expense. 
This  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wm.  Phipps,  and  consisted 
of  thirty-four  vessels,  and  about  7000  men.  The  armament  reached  Quebec  in 
safety,  and  attempted  to  bombard  that  fortress.  After  two  gallant  actions  ashore, 
the  New  England  forces  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  impracticable  enterprise, 
and  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Eight  of  the  principal  ships,  with  all  on 
board,  perished  in  the  Gulf.  Montreal  was  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been 
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attacked  by  land ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  defection  of  the  Iroquois 
nations.* 

To  discharge  the  liabilities  to  which  the  colonial  administration  was  pledged, 
for  paying  the  expense  of  this  disastrous  crusade — for  it  partook  of  the  latter 
character — bills  of  credit  were  used  by  Massachusetts.  The  other  colonies  soon 
followed  this  very  convenient  example.  Whenever  an  emergency  arose,  no-  ex¬ 
pedient  could  have  been  more,  readily,  suitable  to  those  who  did  not  reflect  on 
future  exigencies. 

The  bills  of  credit,  however,  notwithstanding  the  colonial  pledges,  soon  depre¬ 
ciated,  and  gave  birth  to  that  pernicious  variety  of  currencies,  that  is  to  say,— the 
differences  between  specie  and  paper  values,  which  has  not  yet  disappeared  in 
America.  At  first  they  depreciated,  so  far  only  as  to  constitute  p  legalised  tender 
for  the  payment  of  tjf.es  and  debts  in  New  England,  at  the  rates  of  six  shillings 
paper  for  a  Spanish  silver  dollar ;  in  New  Y ork,  at  eight  shillings ;  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  silver  dollar.  But  the  depreciation 
did  not  halt  at  these  rates,  especially  in  New  England  and  Carolina. 

In  1745,  another  expedition  of.  a  semi-crusade  character,!  was  fitted  out  in 
Massachusetts  against  Louisburg.  It  was  successful  in  capturing  that  fortress; 
but  the  expense  demanded  a  fresh  issue  of  from  2,000,000/.- to  5,000,000/.  in 
bills  of  credit,  which  were  declared  lawful  money ,  and  Mr.  Pitkin  states  the  de¬ 
preciation  in  1748  as  follows,  viz.: — 100/.  sterling  in  specie,  or  a  bill  on  London, 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  lawful  paper  money  of  New  England  1100/.,  of  New 
York  190/.,  of  East  Jersey  190/.,  of  West  Jersey  180/.,  of  Pennsylvania  180/.,  of 
Maryland  200/.,  of  Virginia  125/.,  of  North  Carolina  1000/.,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  700/4 

Great  Britain  soon  afterwards  ceded  Louisburg  to  France,  greatly  to  the 
mortification,  but  certainly  to  the  advantage,  of  Massachusetts :  for  the  latter 
received  from  the  British  treasury  about  183,000/.,  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Louisburg  expedition;  and  with  this  sum  compounded  for  the  redemption 
of  paper  bills.  The  composition  was  under  two  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling : 
for  fifty  shillings  in  lawful  paper  money,  one  ounce  of  specie  money  was  given. 

The  war  of  American  independence,  like  all  modern  wars,  rendered  indis¬ 
pensable  the  borrowing  of  money,  and  the  issuing  of  paper  bills  of  credit.  Bills 
of  credit  were  issued  by  Congress  in  1775  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  dollars 
large  sums  were  added  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Pitkin  observes, — “  A  depreciation 
in  value  was  the  natural  consequence,  although  Congress  made  them  a  tender, 
in  payment-oPalFprivate  debts,  and  declared  a  refusal  to  receive  them  to  be  an 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself.  .This  depreciation  began  to  be  seriously  felt, 

*  Macgregor’s  British  America,  vol.  p.  140.  Second  Edition. 

f  See  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  434. 

j  See  also  Hutchinson’s  History  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  vol.  ii.,  page  430,  cl  srq. 
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early  in  the  year  1777;  and  increased  with  the  increase  of  issues.  In  September 
1779,  these  issues  amounted  to  160,000,000  dollars;  when  Congress  declared, 
that,  on  no  account,  should  they  ever  exceed  200,000,000  dollars :  and  hills  to  this 
amount  were  issued,  before  the  close  of  that  year;  a  sum  too  large  to  admit  of  a 
redemption  at  par,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1780  and  1781,  the  bills 
entirely  stopped  circulation.  Nor  has  any  part  of  them  ever  been  redeemed, 
except  at  one  hundred  for  one,  under  the  funding  system,  first  established,  by 
the  present  national  government. 

“  Soon  after  the  death  of  continental  money,  at  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
Morris,  superintendent  of  finance,  Congress  established  a  national  bank,  by  the 
name  of,  ‘The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.’  This 
institution  went  into  successful  operation  in  December,  1781,  with  a  capital 
of  only  400,000  dollars,  and  under  the  management  of  its  projector  and  others 
associated  with  him,  contributed,  as  far  as  its  limited  means  would  allow,  to 
relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  country  at  that  period.” 

The  Bank  of  North  America  was  not  a  chartered  bank.  It  was  instituted 
under  an  ordinance,  agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confederation.  Its  capital  was 
too  limited ;  and,  although  managed  with  judicious  wisdom  and  great  ability,  by 
‘  Mr.  Morris,  it  was  unable  to  provide  a  circulating  medidin  for  the  United  Re¬ 
public.  The  war,  duringjts  continuance,  had  annihilated  a  specie  currency  in 
America,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  money,  which  trade  would  have 
brought  into  the  country,  and  by  suppressing  also  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
which  would  have  produced  much  the  same  effects  as  the  circulation  of  specie. 
Trade  languished  after  the  war  ceased,  as  the  products  of  labour,  for  a  foreign 
market,  and  consequently  commerce,  are  never  suddenly  brought  into  activity. 

Several  of  the  states  resorted  again  to  the  colonial  expedient  of  issuing  bills  of 
credit,  and  of  framing  tender  laws.  Under  the  latter,  personal  property  was 
sometimes  made  a  tender  for  the  payment  of  individual  debts :  the  value  of  the 
property  being  decided  by  appraisers. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  issuing  of  bills 
of  credit  was  abolished.  Gold  and  silver  were,  alone-  declared  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  either  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  of  personal  debts.  This  measure  was 
prudent, — but  it  was  embarrassing,  when  it  was  ascertained,  that  fora  circulating 
medium  there  existed  in  specie  only  the  savings  of  thrifty  and  non-speculating 
individuals,  who  would  not  consider  it  wise,  under  a  new  state  of  circum¬ 
stances,  to  risk  the  fruits  of  non-expensive  habits,  and  of  industry ;  and  that  no 
more  than  2,000,000  dollars  constituted  the  banking  capital  of  the  whole 
United  Republic.  This  capital  was  invested  in  the  bank  of  North  America;  the 
bank  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and,  the  bank  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide, for  the  general 
emergency.  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  high  authority,  was  secretary  of  the 
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treasury  in  1790.  He  boldly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
under  charter,  to  be  granted  in  accordance  with  an  act  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose.  Washington  was  president.  Both  Jefferson  and  Maddison 
were,  on  constitutional  grounds,  strongly  opposed  to  the  projected  institution. 
The  power  of  calling  into  action  the  necessary  and  proper  means  of  regulating 
the  currency,  undoubtedly  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  was  argued  by 
the  supporters  of  the  national  banks,  as  including  the  constitutional  right  to  pass 
the  law.  Jefferson,  Maddison,  and  others,  who  opposed  the  measure,  contended 
that  the  meaning  was  restricted  to  those  means  being  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  opposed  chiefly,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  was  restricted  to 
the  exercise  only  of  those  powers  literally  specified  in  the  constitution ;  that  the 
power  to  incorporate  a  bank  was  not  specified  as  one  of  them ;  and  “  that  the 
power  given  to  Cong  ess  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  execute  the  specified 
powers  must  be  confined  to  all  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  ends  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  nature  of  the  specified  powers.  Upon  the  other  side  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  incidental, as  well  as  specified,  powers  belonged  to  the  government; 
that  where  general  objects  were  stated  as  within  the  province  of  the  government, 
all  the  usual  means  necessary  to  accomplish  those  objects  were  incidental  to 
them ;  and  that  a  bank  was  a  well-known,  and  usual,  instrument  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  objects  specified  by  the  constitution.”  It  was  further  maintained,  that 
the  power  to  incorporate  banking  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever  was  not  among 
the  enumerated  powers,  and  that,  “  to  go  beyond  the  specified  powers,  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  was  to  take  possession  of  a  broad,  undefined,  and  dangerous 
field  of  jurisdiction.”  The  bank  bill,  however,  was  passed  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  probably  as  much  through  the  emergent  necessity  of  regulating  the 
currency,  as  from  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  for  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  certainly  not,  until  after 
its  constitutional  principle  was  argued  with  extraordinary  ability  in  both  houses. 
“It  was  also  discussed  on  its  constitutional  grounds,  with  great  and  con¬ 
flicting  ability  in  the  cabinet.  The  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-general 
considered  that  Congress  had  transcended  its  powers;  but  a  contrary  opinion 
was  maintained  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  After  profound  and  able 
debates  by  his  cabinet,  the  question  was  referred  to  President  Washington,  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  power  was  invested  in  the  go¬ 
vernment  by  the  constitution  to  incorporate  a  bank,  and  in  conformity  therewith 
the  bank  was  established.”* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February,  1 794  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  its  corporate  form,  began  its  operations.  The  capital  of  thebank  was  above 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  .which  eight  millions  were  to  be  subscribed  by  indi- 
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viduals,  and  two  millions  by  the  United  States.  Two  millions  of  the  amount 
subscribed  by  individuals  were  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  six  millions  in  six  per 
cent  6tock  of  the  United  States.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was  limited  to  the 
4th  of  March,  181 1 1  during  which  period  no  other  national  bank  was  to  be  esta¬ 
blished.  This  institution  was  certainly  beneficial  to  the  country,  and  profitable 
to  its  stock-holders  5  for  it  paid  them  an  annual  dividend  of  S-|  per  cent. 

As  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  expire  in  February,  1811,  Mr.  Gallatin, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  3rd  day  of  March,  1 809,  reported  in  favour  of  a 
renewal  of  the  charter. 

The  general  condition  of  the  bank  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  report, 


as  follows : — 

Cr.  1.  Debts  due  to  the  bank —  dollars.  dollars. 

1.  Six  per  cent  stock,  remaining  part  of  the 

original  subscription  .  ...  2,230,000 

2.  Loans  to  individuals,  consisting  chiefly  of 

discounted  notes,  at  sixty  days  .  .  15,000,000 

3.  Due  by  banks  incorporated  by  the  States  800,000 

-  18,030,000 

II.  Specie  in  the  vaults  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5,000,000 

III,  Cost  of  lots  of  ground  and  buildings  erected  .  .  .'  480,000 


Total,  Cr . '■  .  23,510,000 

Dr  I.  Capital  stock  of  the  bank  .  .  .  10,000,000 

II.  Moneys  deposited  by  government  and  by  in¬ 

dividuals  .  .  -  .  .  .  .  8,500,000 

III.  Bank  notes  in  circulation  .  .  .  4,500,000 

Total,  Dr.  .  . -  23,000,000 


Leaving  a  balance  for  contingencies  of  .  .  .  510,000 


The  secretary  contended  that  this  statement  proved  that,  as  a  bank,  its  affairs 
<c  had  been  wisely  and  skilfully  managed.” 

Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  that,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  the  capital  should 
ultimately  be  increased  to  30,000,000  dollars. 

The  report  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  Congress  rose  the  same  day. 
Various  plans  were  brought  forward  the  following  year:  one,  which  had  few 
advocates,  for  establishing  a  national  bank  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  allowed  to  expire.  Party  feeling,  it 
is  alleged,  as  much  as  patriotism,  prevented  its  renewal.  Mr.  Pitkin  observes — 
“  The  influence  of  state  banks  was  also  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  question  then 
before  Congress;  and,  when  it  iB  considered  that  the  number  of  these  banks  had  at  that 
time  increased  to  nearly  ninety,  located  in  most  of  the  states,  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
forty  millions,  their  influence  could  have  had  no  inconsiderable  weight.  .With  this  union 
of  views  and  interest  against  the  bank,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  charter  granting  it  should 
be  suffered  to  expire.”  *  -  - 

*  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  senate,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  says,  “  The  democra¬ 
tic  presses  in  tliesefgreat  states  (referring  to'. the  states  opposed  lo  the  bank)  have,  for  more  than 
twelve  months  past,  teemed  with  the  most  scurrilous  abuse  against  every  member  of  Congress, 
who  has  dnred  to  utter  a  syllabic,  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  the  bank  charter.  The  member  who 
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War  followed;  and  the  state  banks  furnished  to  the  government  the  greater 
part  of  its  loans,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aided  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue.  Increased  issues  of  paper,  and 
the  depression  of  commerce,  occasioned  the  banks  south  of  New  England  to 
suspend  payment  in  specie.  Depreciation  followed,  and  the  government  raised 
loans,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  upon  the'most  disadvantageous  terms. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  September,  1814,  Mr.  Dallas,  then  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  treasury,  submitted  a  plan  for  a  national  bank.  He  contended  that 
its  direct  tendency  would  be  to  restore  and  continue  an  uniform  national  cur¬ 
rency  :  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  object  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
state  banks.  The  nation  had  been  labouring  under  the  evils  of  a  disordered  cur¬ 
rency,  and  Congress,  it  was  believed,  felt  disposed  to  organise  an  institution  that 
might,  if  possible,  aff  ,rd  relief,  and  establish  the  credit  of  the  country  upon  a 
solid  foundation. 

Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  brought  forward  in  the  session 
which  met  in  September,  1814,  a  scheme  for  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  50,000,000  dollars,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  500  dollars  each  ;  three- 
fifths  of  the  capital,  30,000,000  dollars,  to  be  subscribed  by  corporations  or,  by 
individuals,  and  two-fifths,  20,000,000  dollars,  by  the  United  States.  Of  the 
subscriptions  by  corporations  or  individuals,  one-fifth,  or  6,000,000  dollars,  to 
be  paid  in  specie,  and  four-fifths,  or  24,000,000  dollars,  either  in  specie  or  six 
/)  per  cent  siock,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  treasury  notes,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  latter,  and  three-fifths  of  the  former.  The  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock ;  the  treasury 
notes  subscribed  might  be  paid  in  public  six  per  cent  stock ;  and  no  part  of 
the  public  stock,  which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  capital,  was  to  be  sold,  during 
the  then  existing  war,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  for  less  than  par ;  nor,  at 
any  time,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  moiety,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
The  bank  was  to  be  bound  to  lend  to  the  United  States  treasury  30,000,000 
dollars,  at  six  per  cent  interest. — Pitkin. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  house,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
above  plan. 

Differences  of  opinion,  however,  were  soon  manifested,  as  to  some  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  a  bank  would  be  established.  These  differences  in¬ 
volved  the  amount  of  capital,  and  whether  it  should  chiefly  consist  of  six  per 
cent  public  stock,  then  issued,  or  of  treasury  notes  to  be  issued;  whether  the 
United  States  treasury  should  hold  stock  in  it,  and  have  a  direction  in  Its  manage¬ 
ment  ;  whether  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  lend  the  government  30,000,000 

dares  to  give  his  cpinion  in  favour  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  is  instantly  charged  with  being 
bribed  by  the  agents  of  the  bank—  with  being  corrupt — with  having  trampled  upon  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people— with  having  sold  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  to  foreign  capi¬ 
talist — with  being  guilty  of  perjury,  by  having  violated  the  constitution.” 
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dollars  when  required,  and  be  prohibited  from  selling  public  stock,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war ;  and  whether  it  should  have  power  to  suspend  specie 
payments. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proposed  “that  the  capital  should  consist  of  6,000,000  dollars  in 
specie,  and  44,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  to  be  thereafter  issued,  and 
which  might  lie  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock,  and  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bank ; 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  a  stockholder,  or  have  any  agency  in  the 
management  of  the  institution ;  that  it  should  not  be  bound  to  make  loans  to  the 
government,  npr  have  power  to  suspend  specie  payments.5’  After  much  debate 
and  division,  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  embrace  the  above  propositions  of 
Mr.  Calhoun ;  and  the  capital  was  reduced  to  30,000,000  dollars.  The  bill  thus 
amended  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  treasury  department,  nor  that,  of 
a  majority  of  the  house,  and  was  negatived. 

“Soon  after  this,  a  bill  for  a  national  bank,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  passed  by  the  senate,  and  sent  to  the  house.  This 
bill  contained  a  clause  empowering  the  bank  to  suspend  specie  payments,  in  case,  during 
the  war,  or  one  year  after,  there  should  be  such  a  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  as  to  ‘  in¬ 
duce  a  reasonable  and  probable  belief’  that  it  was  intended  to  be  exported,  so  as  to 
endanger  the  specie  capital  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  country  ;  or  to  be  wilfully  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  so  as  to  embarrass,  obstruct,  and  discredit  the  pecuniary  transactions 
of  the  people  and  the  government,  aswvelLas  the  bank  itself ;  or.should  be  demanded  in 
consequence  of  a  V'ilful  accumulation  of  bills  of  the  bank,  with  the  intention  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  credit  of  the  institution.  The  president  of  the  United  States  was  to  have  power 
to  direct  the  bank  to  resume,  or  continue  to  suspend  specie  payments,  as  he  might  deem 
expedient.” — Pitkin. 

The  details  of  this  bill  again  became  subjects  of  serious  debate  in  the  house, 
and  every  attempt  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  it  a  specie  paying  bank,  was 
unsuccessful. 

On  the  third  reading,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Webster  “  To  recommit  the  bill  to 
a  select  committee,  with  special  instructions,  to  amend  it  by  reducing  the  capital  to 
25,000,000  dollars,  by  striking  out  the  provisions  allowing  the  bank  to  suspend  specie 
payments,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  the  government,  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  it  from  selling  its  stock  during  the  war.”  In  support  of  this  motion,  Mr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  and  the  ill 
effects  it  must  necessarily  have  on  the  credit  and  currency  of  the  country,  with  great 
force  of  argument,  and  with  not  a  little  sarcastic  severity.  “  The  loan  of  thirty  millions,” 
said  Mr.  Webster,  “  can  only  be  made  by  an  immediate  issue  of  bills  to  that  amount. 
If  these  bills  should  return,  the  bank  will  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  This  is  certain  ;  and 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  power  is  given  to  the  directors,  by  the  act,  to  suspend,  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  payment  of  their  notes,  until  the  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  otherwise  order.  The  president  will  give  no  such  order,  because  the  necessities  of 
government  will  compel  it  to  draw  on  the  bank  till  the  bank  becomes  as  necessitous  as 
itself.  Indeed,  whatever  orders  may  be  given  or  withheld,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes.  No  such  thing  is  expected  from  it.  The  first  note  it 
issues  will  be  dishonoured  on  its  return,  and  yet  it  will  continue  to  pour  out  its  paper, 
so  long  as  the  government  can  apply  it,  in  any  degree,  to  its  purposes. 

“  What  sort  of  an  institution  is  this  ?”  Mr,  Webster  asked;  “  it  looks  less  like  a 
bank  than  a  department  of  government.  It  will  be  properly  the  paper  money  depart¬ 
ment.  Its  capital  is  government  debts;  the  amount  of  its  issues  will  depend  on  govern¬ 
ment  necessities;  government,  in  efieet,  absolves  itself  from  its  own  debts  to  the  bank, 
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and,  by  way  of  compensation,  absolves  the  bank  from  its  own  contracts  with  others. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  wonderful  scheme  of  finance.  The  government  is  to  grow  rich,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  to  borrow  without  obligation  of  repaying ;  and  is  to  borrow  of  a  bank,  which 
issues  paper,  without  liability  to  redeem  it.  If  this  bank,  like  other  institutions  which 
dull  and  plodding  common  sense  has  created,  were  to  pay  its  debts,  it  must  have  some 
limits  to  its  issues  of  paper  ;  therefore,  there  would  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not 
make  loans  to  government.  This  would  fall  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers  of  this 
system.  They  provide  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  in  entire  exemption  from  pay¬ 
ment.  They  found  the  bank,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  discredit  of  government,  and 
then  hope  to  enrich  government  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank.  With  them,  poverty 
itsslf  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  bankruptcy  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure. 
They  rely,  not  in  the  ability  of  the  bank,  but  in  its  beggary  ;  not  in  gold  and  silver  col¬ 
lected  in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its  debts  and  fulfil  its  promises,  but  in  its  locks  and  bars, 
provided  by  statute,  to  fasten  its  doors  against  the  solicitations  and  clamours  of  im¬ 
portunate  creditors.  Such  an  institution,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  not  only  be  able 
to  sustain  itself,  but  buoy  up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  government.  A  bank,  which  does 
not  pay,  is  to  guarantee  the  engagements  of  a  government  which  does  not  pay  !  John 
Doe  is  to  become  secuf'.y  for  Richard  Roe.  Thus,  the  empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are 
to  be  filled  from  the  equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  ingenious  invention  of  a 
partnership  of  insolvctits,  is  to  restore  and  re-establish  the  credit  of  both.” 

The  house  divided,  and  the  votes  were  eighty-one  in  the  affirmative  and  eighty  in 
the  negative.  The  speaker,  being  opposed  to  the  bill,  gave  his  vote  in  the  negative: 
the  votes  being  equal,  the  bill  was  lost. 

The  bill  was  reconsidered  the  next  day,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  soon 
after  reported  the  same,  with  amendments,  reducing  the  capital  to  30,000,000  dollars^  to 
consist  of  5,000,000  dollars  in  specie,  15,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  and 
10,000,000  dollars  in  stock  of  the  United  States,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war,- 
with  a  reservation  of  a  right  in  the  United  States  to  subscribe  an  additional  5,000,000 
dollars,  payable  in  four  per  cent  stock.  Other  amendments  were  also  proposed  by  the 
committee,  particularly  by  striking  out  the  clauses  relating  to  a  compulsory  loan,  and 
the  power  of  suspending  specie  payments.  These  amendments  were  substantially  agreed 
to  in  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  120  to  37;  and-was  finally 
concurred  in  by  the  senate. 

This  bill  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  objections,  not  founded  upon  the 
question  of  constitutional  power — a  question  which  the  president  expressly  waived,  as 
bein g  fully  settled;  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  calculated  “  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  reviving  pifblic  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of 
aiding  the  treasury,  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  by 
affording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans.”  The  bill,  not  being  repassed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  senate  to  which  it  was  returned,  did  not  become  a  law.*  A  national  bank,  how- 

*  In  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  carrying  on  the  war,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  the  jssue, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  200,000,000  dollars  of  paper  money  1  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  an  ably  written  article  on  “  Banking,”  observes  : — “  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
not  adopted,  but  the  principles  involved  in  his  scheme,  namely,  to  carry  on  the  war  withdut  dis¬ 
turbing  the  popularity  of  the  administration,  by  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes — were  attempted  to 
be  put  in  operation  by  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  ‘  A  bill,’  says  Mr.  Gouge, 
in  his  excellent  work,  ‘  A  History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking ‘  was  got  up  in  the  senate  to 
establish  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  JO, 000, 000  dollars,  of  which  5,000,000  dollars  were  to  be  paid  in 
coin,  15,000,000  dollars  in  six  percent  stock,  20,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  and  10,000,000 
dollars  to  be  subscribed  by  government.  In  one  paragraph,  it  was  declared  ‘  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  bound  to  lend  the  government,  reimbursable  at  their  pleasure,  30,000,000  dollars  and 
in  another  paragraph,  it  was  expressly  provided,  that  ‘  until  the  first  Monday  in  April,  181(1,  it 
shall  not  be  obligatory  on  said  corporation  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie.’  Authority  was  also 
given  to  Congress  to  authorise,  in  certain  contingencies,  ‘  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  for 
such  time  or  times  as  they  may  deem  proper.’ 

This  bill,  it  was  observed,  “  which  would  have  done  honour  to  the  repudiating  legislation  of 
Mississippi,  or  to  the  non-paying  state  of  Pennsylvania,”  was  passed,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1815, 
in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  sixteen. 
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ever,  seemed  the  only  resource  left  to  restore  public  credit,. and  enable  government  to 
prosecute  the  war ;  the  senate,  therefore,  immediately  passed  another  bill,  in  accord- 

“  This  scheme  of  paying  the  debts  and  the  current  expenditures  of  the  government,  not  by 
means  of  taxation,  but  by  incurring  new  liabilities— founded  as  it  was  on  unsound  principles  of 
currency  and  banking,  and  still  more  unsound  principles  of  morals— is  thus  forcibly  characterised 
by  Mr.  Webster,  at  that  day  if  not  a  leading  member  of  Congress,  certainly  one  of  the  most  able 
of  them  : —  '  ' 

“  From  this  miserably  conceived,  but  plausible  and  popular  scheme,  founded  on  reasonings 
alike  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  currency,  of  banking,  and  finance  ;  to  the  conclusions  of  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  the  dictates  of  common  honesty,  so  happily  exposed  to  the  contempt,  ridicule, 
and  reprobation  of  the  world ;  the  country  was  only  saved  by  the  reception  of  news  of  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  while  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  through  the  lower  branch  of  Con¬ 
gress.  ‘  In  the  timely  arrival  of  that  intelligence,’  says  Mr.  Gouge,  ‘  we  must  attribute  the  deli¬ 
very  of  the  country  from  the  curse  of  a  national  paper  currency.  If  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  his  cabinet,  liar)  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  way,  we  should  have  had  a  national 
bank  with  a  paper  capital  of  50,000,000  dollars,  issuing  notes— redeemable  in  paper.’ 

“  The  unsound  and  immoral  principles  embraced  in  this  plan  of  a  bank  contrived  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  while  Mr.  Dallas  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  j  a  man 
wholly  ignorant,  as  his  writings  and  his  conduct  have  shown,  of  the  principles  of  currency  and 
finance  ;  or  careless,  if  not  thus  ignorant  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  his  scheme ;  are  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  on  which  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  acted,  at  the  gratuitous  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  that  state,  in  1839.  The  banks  of  Pennsylvania  were  enabled,  by  an  application  to 
the  legislature,  to  continue  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  defraud  tliei/  creditors ; 
on  the  condition  that  the  state,  whiclt  was  deeply  in  debt  and  in  discredit,  should  have  the  privilege 
of  defrauding  the  shareholders  of  the  banks,  by  exchanging  its  almost  worthless  certificates  of  state 
debt,  for  tlie  paper  issues  of  those  bonks ;  for  bank  notes  which,  though  unredeemable  in  coin,  and 
depreciated,  could  be  forced,  as  good  money,  on  the  creditors  of  the  state,  and  on  the  people  of 
other  states.  (. 

“  In  such  a  dishonest  and"  foolish  copartnership,  both  parties,  however,  suffered.  The 
banks  have  lost  nearly  all  their  capitals,  while  the  debt  of  the  state  has  risen  since  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  1839,  from  about  30,000,000  dollars  to  upwards  of  40,000,000  dollars,  and  it  is  now  accu¬ 
mulating  at  a  rate  which  will  double  its  present  amount  in  less  than  ten  years. 

'  “  So  in  respect  to  the  operative  effects  of  the  financial  principles  laid  down  in  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Madison  and  his  cabinet.  If  it  bad  prevailed,  and  the  war  expenditure  been  continued  for  a 
few  years  more,  on  the  war  scale  of  expenses  ;  the  national  debt,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  130,000,000  dollars,  would  have  been  five  times,  and  perhaps  ten  times,  that  amount. 
It  would,  in  any  event,  have  required  such  a  burdensome  rate  of  taxation,  direct,  ns  well  as  indi¬ 
rect,  as  this  nation  have  no  practical  knowledge  of,  and  which  might  have  made  the  doctrine  of 
repudiation — or,  at  any  rate,  the  doctrine  of  nonpayment  of  debt — as  acceptable  and  popular  in 
Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  as  both  of  them  now  are  in  some  five  or  six  or  more  members  of  the 
confederation. 

“  Of  the  debt  incurred  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  full  one-fourth  of  it  was  the  effect  of 
our  paper  currency.  From  its  great  depreciation,  the  government  was  robbed  of  a  considerable' 
portion  of  its  revenue,  the  taxes  and  duties  having  been  paid,  as  they  will  always  be  in  all  such 
cases,  in  the  cheapest  circulating  medium,  namely,  in  those  bank-notes  which  are  the  most  depre¬ 
ciated  in  value.  Secondly,  their  borrowings  upon  issues  of  stock  certificates  and  treasury  notes 
were  received  in  the  most  depreciated  notes  in  circulation,  while  the  debt  of  130,000,000  dollars 
was,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  paid  in  a  sound  and  honest  currency  of  the  present  standard 

“  But  enormous  as  have  been  the  direct  and  immediate  expenses  of  the  wars  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  this  country,  considering  iheir  short  duration — the  indirect,  collateral  and  remote  pecuniary 
consequences,  connected  witli  wars  and  consequent  upon  them— have  been  much  greater,. and  more 
burdensome ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  political  and  moral  evils,  infinitely  more  destructive  of  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  can  arise  from  any  amount  of  pecuniary  injuries  which  wars 
have  ever  occasioned. 

“  Of  the  economical  effects  of  the  wars  referred  to,  between  all  our  navigating  and  commercial 
competitors — in  which  this  nation  only  participated  for  a  short  time — upon  the  production  and 
consumption  of  one  of  our  greatest  staples,  cotton— we  shall,  in  the  succeeding  number,  produce 
facts  that  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  assertion — a  truth  which  it  is  important  to  have  sus¬ 
tained,  admitted,  believed,  and  felt— and  what  is  that  truth  ?  Why,  that  the  general,  the  great,  the 
universal  interests  of  this  nation,  and  of  other  nations — limited  even  to  the  mere  and  mean  consi¬ 
deration  of  pecuniary  thrift— mean  in  comparison  with  other  and  higher  considerations— are  best 
promoted  by  a  continuance  of  peace  ;  of  peace  not  merely  between  this  country  and  other  coun¬ 
tries— but  a  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.”  —Letters  to  Colton  Manufacturers. 
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ance  with  the  views  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and  which  was  sent  to  the  house 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  and  would,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  have  then  passed, 
but  for  the,  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  with  England.  “  At  the  very  moment  when  the 
question  was  to  be  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  -the  mail  arrived  from  New  York, 
bringing  a  letter  to  one  of  the  members,  put  in  as  the  mail  was  closing,  informing  him 
that  a  ruonour  had  just  reached  the  city  of  a  vessel’s'  being  at  the  Honk,  bringing  news 
of  peace.  The  house,  apprised  of  this,  immediately  adjourned  without  taking  the 
question  ;  and  the  next  day  the  news  being  confirmed,  the  bill  itself,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Lowndes,  was  postponed  ,  indefinitely  ;  and' the  subject  of  a  bank  was  no  further  agitated 
during  the  remaining  short  period  of  the  session.” — Pitkin. 

Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania, "author  of  several  articles  on  commercial 
legislation,  observes  with  reference  to  the  chartering  (in  1816),  of  the  new  bank 
of  the  United  States — 

“Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  December,  1815,  and  while,  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  relief  to  be  experienced  from  legislation  was  rated  at  the  highest  pitch,  the 
legislature  itself  entet^ J’1  into  the  field  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  unprecedented 
since  the  formation  cf  the  government.  The  return  of  peace  had  produced  a  buoyancy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
experienced  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who,  on  a  bright  March  morning,  throw  open  the  win¬ 
dows  of  their  school-room,  and  discover  that  the  frost  has  already  begun  to  loosen  its 
nets  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Men  looked  northwards,  and  southwards,  and  west¬ 
wards,  at  the  great  and  fertile  tracts  which  had  just  been  reclaimed  from  the  hazards  of 
border  war ;  and,  as  the  want  of  the'aneient  mechanist  had  been  once  supplied— as  a  base 
had  been  discovered  on  which  should  rest-the  lever  by  which  a  world  could  be  moved,  the 
only  thing  remaining  was,  that  the  lever  itself  should  be  constructed.  The  capitol  was 
looked  up  to  as  the  necessary  shop  from  whence  the  machinery  should  issue.  By  Con¬ 
gress  a  bank  must  be  chartered,  whose  influence  should  counteract  the  costiveness  which 
had  impeded  the  monetary  circulation.  To  Congress  was  committed  the  task  of  re¬ 
moving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  national  debt,  and  of  cancelling,  cfc  the  other,  the  existing 
taxes.  Through  Congress,- not  only  the  desolation  which  had  followed  a  protracted  war 
was  to  be  remedied,  but  fresh  and  permanent  springs  of  prosperity  were  to  be  opened. 
That  wise  and  equal  trust  in  personal  industry  and  personal  honesty,  by  which  alone 
permanent  prosperity  can  be  insured,  was  forgotten,  and  the  people  rushed  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  the  production  of  a  panacea  which  should  restore  the  drooping  energies  of  the 
land  and  multiply  its  resources. 

“The  tone  and  bearing  of  the  new  Congress  was  calculated  to  promote  the  popular 
expectation.  The  old  lines  of  party  demarcation .  vanished,  and  each  interest,  ho  longer 
checked  by  past  professions  or  personal  experience,  was  willing  to  enter  with  the  fullest 
enthusiasm  into  the  new  plans  of  national  aggrandisemenl.  The  old  party  leaders  had 
retired  from,  the  stage,  and  in  their  place  was  found  a  generation  who  had  known  them 
not.  There  were  but  few  members  of  either  house  who  could  date  their  legislative  his¬ 
tory  to  the  days  of  the  first  president,  and  among  them  Mr.  Rufus  King,  in  the  senate, 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  in  the  house,  were  the  only  men  whose  parliamentary  abilities 
equalled  their,  parliamentary  experience.  The  demolition  of  the  federal  party  during 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration,  and  the  war  enthusiasm  under  Mr.  Madison,  had  gone  a 
great  way  to  destroy,  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  then  rose  into  action,  those 
restraints  which  party  discipline  or  hereditary  prejudice  might  have  created.  When  we 
look  over  the  votes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  congresses,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  old  party  landmarks  are  reversed,  and  that  the  nominal  federalists  are  discovered 
battling  against  measures  once  deemed  instinct  with  federalism,  while  the  nominal  demo¬ 
crats  give  their  earnest’ support  to  plans  at  which  the  father  of  democracy  shuddered. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a’broad  and  defined  boundary  line  between  the  statesmen  of  the  re-- 
volutionary  war,  and  those  of  the  war  of  1812.  Ordinarily,  the  texture  of  the  legislature 
preserves  an  aspect  of  uniformity  from  session  to  session,  from  the  fact  that  though  changes 
take  place,  they  take  place  gradually,  and  that  though  new  members  must  necessarily 
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arise,  they  appear,  like  fresh  strands  woven  into  a  rope  at  intervals,  so  divided  as  to  pre¬ 
serve  unbroken  the  continuity  of  the  series.  But,  at  the  time  of  the  late  war,  the  capitol 
received  an  instalment  of  young  legislators,  all  of  them  about  the  same  age,  and  most 
of  them  endowed  with  great  ability.” 

On  tlie  6th  of  December,  1816,  a  motion  was  made  and  agreed  to,  “  that 
so  much  of  the  president’s  message  as  related  to  a  uniform  national  currency  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee;  and  it  was_jQrdered  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  Carolina  (who  soon  after  was  removed  to  the 
senate)  Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hopkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son,  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts, 
be  the  said  committee.  To  their  charge  was  committed  the  following  passage 
from  Mr.  Madison’s  message  : — 

“  The  arrangements  of  the  finances,  with  a  view  to  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  a 
permanent  peace  establishment,  will  necessarily  enter  into  the  deliberations  of  Congress 
during  the  present  session.  It  is  true,  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  public  revenue 
will  not  only  afford  the  means  of  maintaining  the  faith  of  the  government  with  its  creditors 
inviolate,  and  of  prosecuting  successfully  the  measures  of  the  most  liberal  policy,  but 
will  alsojustify  an  immediate  alleviation  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the 
war.  It  is,  however,  essential  to  every  modification  of  the  finances,  that  the  benefits  of 
a  uniform  national  currency  should  be  restored  to  the  community.  The  absence  of  the 
precious  metals  will,  it  is  believed,  be  a  temporary  evil;  but,  until  they  can  again  be 
rendered  the  general  medium  ol'exchange,  itdevolveson  the  wisdom  of  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  substitute,  which  shall  equally  engage  the  confidence  antf  accommodate,  the-wants 
of  the  citizens  throughout  the  union.  If  the  operation  of  the  state  banks  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  this  result,  the  probable  operation  of  a  national  bank  will  merit  consideration  ;  and 
if  neither  of  these  expedients  be  deemed  effectual,  it  may  become  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  terms  upon  which  the  notes  of  the  government  (no  longer  required  as  an  instrument 
of  credit)  shall  be  issued,  upon  motives  of  general  policy,  as  a  common  medium  of 
circulation.” 

On  December  25,  1815,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  chairman  of  the  bank  committee, 
received  from  the  secretary  a  letter  both  long  and  elaborate,  presenting  a  scheme 
for  a  national  bank,  which  was  reported  without  amendment  to  the  house,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

1.  The  charter  of  the  bank. —  1.  To  continue  twenty-one  years. 

•2.  To  be  exclusive. 

II.  The  capital  of  the  bank. — 1.  To  be  35,000,000  dollars  at  present. 

2.  To  be  augmented  by  Congress  to  50,000,000  dollars,  and  the  additional  sum  to 


be  distributed  among  the  several  states. 

3.  To  be  divided  into  350,000  shares  of  100  dollars  each,  on  the  capita 
35,000,000  dollars;  and  to  be  subscribed —  dollars. 

By  the  United  Stales,  one-fifth,  or  70,000  shares  v  .  .  7,000,000 

By  corporations  and  individuals,  four-fifths,  or  280,000  shades  .  28,000,000 


Total  i .  35,000,000 

4.  To  be  compounded  of  public  debt,  and  of  gold  and  silver,  as  to  the  subscriptions 
of  corporations  and  individuals,  in  the  proportions —  dollars. 

Of  funded  debt,  three-fourths,  equal  to .  21,000,000 

Of  gold  and  silver,  one-fourth,  equal  to .  7,000,000 


Total  ......  28,000,000 
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The  subscriptions  of  6  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  paf. 

The  subscriptions  of  3  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  56  per  cent. 

The  subscriptions  of  7  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  106.51  percent. 

5.  The  subscriptions  in  public  debt  may  be  discharged  at  pleasure  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  rate  at  which  it  is  subscribed. 

6.  The  subscriptions  of  corporations  or  individuals  to  be  payable  by  instalments. 


(1.)  Specie,  at  subscribing —  dollars. 

On  each  share,  5-dollars .  1,400,000 

At  six  months,  5.  dollars  ' . .  .  .  1,400,000 

At  twelve  months,  5  dollars .  1,400,000 

At  eighteen  months,  10  dollars  .......  2,800,000_ 


Total 

(2.)  Public  debt,  at  subscribing 
Each  share,  25  dollars 
At  six  months,  25  dollars 
At  twelve  months,  25  dollars  . 
f  ’ 

Total 

7.  The  subscriptions  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  instalments,  not  extending 
beyond  a  period  of  seven  years  ;  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing, 
and  the  payments  to  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  government,  either  in  gold  and 
silver;  or  in  6  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  at.  the  pleasure  of  the  government ;  or  in 
treasury  notes,  not  fundable  nor  bearing  interest,  nor  payable  at  a  particular  time ;  but 
receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  bank,  with  a  right  on  the  part  of  the  bank  to  re-issue 
the  treasury  notes  so  paid,  from  lime  to  time,  until  they  are  discharged  by  payments  to 
the  government. 

8.  The  bank  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sell  the  stock  portion  of  its  capital,  to  an  amount 

not  exceeding - ,  in  any  one  year;  but,  if  the  sales  are  intended  to  be  effected  in  the 

United  States,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  the  com- 
missioneis  of  the  sinking  fund  may,  if  they  please,  become  the  purchasers  at  the  market 
price,  not  exceeding  par. 

III.  The  government  of  the  hank—  1.  The  bank  shall  be  established  at  Philadelphia, 
with  power  to  erect  branches,  or  to  employ  state  banks  as  branches,  elsewhere. 

2.  There  shall  be  twenty-five  directors  for  the  bank  at  .Philadelphia,  and  thirteen 
directors  for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected,  with  the  usual  description 
and  number  of  officers, 

3.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate, 
shall  annually  appoint  five  as  the  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia. 

4.  The  qualified  stockholders  shall  annually  elect  twenty  of  the  directors  of  the  bank 
at  Philadelphia,  but  a  portion  of  the  directors  shall  be  changed  at  every  annual  election, 
upon  the  principle  of  rotation. 

5.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall,  annually,  at  their  first  meeting 
after  their  election,  choose  one  of  the  five  directors  appointed  by  tiie  president  and  senate 
of  the  United  States  to  be  president  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  president  of  the  bank  shull 
always  be  re-eligible  if  re-appointed. 

6.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Philadelphia  shall  annually  appoint  thirteen  directors 
for  each  of  the  branches,  where  branches  are  erected,  and  shall  transmit  a  list  of  the 
persons  appointed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

7.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  shall  annually  designate,  from  the  list  of  the  branch  directors,  the  person  to  be 
the  president  of  the  respective  branches. 

8.  None  but  resident  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  directors  of  the  bank  or  its 

branches.  -  ■ 

9.  The  stockholders  may  vote  for  directors  in  person  or  by  proxy  ;  but  no  stock¬ 
holder,  who  is  not  resident  within  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  election,  shall  vote  by 

6  a 
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proxy  ;  nor  shall  any  one  vote  as  proxy  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  he  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  his  own  right,  according  to  a  scale  of  voting,  to  be  graduated  by  the 
number  of  shares  which  the  voters  respectively  hold. 

10.  The  bank  and  its  several  branches,  or  the  state  banks  employed  as  branches, 
shall  furnish  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  with  statements  of  their 
officers,  in  such  form  and  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  required. 

IV.  The  privileges  and  duties  of  the  bank. — 1.  The  bank  shall  enjoy  the  usual  privi¬ 
leges,  and  be  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions  of  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  instituted 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  forgery  of  its  notes  shall  be  made  penal. 

2.  The  notes  of  the  bank  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States, 
unless  Congress  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide  by  law. 

3.  The  bank  and  its  branches,  and  slate  banks  employed  as  branches,  shall  give  the 
necessary  aid  and  facility  to  the  treasury  for  transferring  the  public  funds'from  place  to 
place,  and  for  making  payments  to  the  public  creditors,  without  charging  commissions, 
or  claiming  allowances  on  account  of  differences  of  exchange,  &c. 

V.  The  organisation  and  operation  of  the  bank. — 1.  Subscriptions  to  be  opened  with 
•as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  at  as  lew  (daces  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  convenient. 
The  commissioners  may  be  named  in  the  act,  or  appointed  by  the  president. 

2.  The  bank  to  he  organised,  and  commence  its  operations  in  specie  as  soon  as  the 
sum  of  1,400,000  dollars  has  been  actually  received  from  the  subscribers  in  gold  and 
silver. 

3.  The  bank  shall  not  at  any  time  suspend  its  specie  payments,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  previously  authorised  by  Congress,  if  in  session,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  if  Congress  be  not  in  session.  In  the  latter  case  the  suspension  shall  continue 
six  weeks  after  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  no  longer,  unless  authorised  by  law. 

Vf.  The  bonus  for  the  charter  of  the  bank. — The  subscribers  shall  pay  a  premium  to 
the  government  for  its  charter.  Estimating  the  profits  of  the  bank  from  the  probable 
advance  in  the  value  of  its  stock  and  the  result  of  its  business,  when  in  full  operation,  at 
seven  per  cent,  a  bonus  of  1,500,000,  payable  in  equal  instalments  of  two,  three,  and 
four  years  after  the  bank  commences  its  operations,  might,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
considered  as  about  four  per  cent  upon  its  capital,  and  would  contribute  a  reasonable 
premium. 

On  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bank  committee,  did  the  duty  devolve  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  charier  to  the  house,  and  supporting  it  after  it  was  presented.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
though  not  much  beyond  thirty  years  of  age,  had  bean  present,  and  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  house  during  the  two  precedmg  sessions;  and  from  his  great  ability,  his  bold¬ 
ness,  his  freedom  from  those  points  of  offence  which  so  often  detract  from  the  power  of  a 
parliamentary  leader,  he  had  been  selected  by  the  administration  as  its  organ,  not  only 
on  the  bank  question,  but  upon  most  of  the  remaining  points  to  which  the  attention  .of 
Congress  was  directed. 

There  were  objections  to  the  bill  urged,  at  the  time,  with  great  force.  It  was  main¬ 
tained  that  the  establishment  of  the  bank  would  in  no  degree  facilitate  exchanges.  “  Sup¬ 
posing  that  the  paper  of  any  one  particular  bank,  state,  or  town,  was  fifteen  per  cent 
below  par,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  exchange  on  a  distant  point,  it  was 
deducible,  from  actual  calculation,  that  to  buy  at  once  a  draft  on  the  place  to  be  reached 
would  cost  no  more  than  to  exchange  the  depreciated  paper  into  the  notes  of  the  national 
institution.  In  either  case  the  fifteen  per  cent  depreciation  was  to  be  overcome;  and 
since  the  bank  did  not  lessen  the  difficulty,  the  argument  in  its  favour,  drawn  from  ex¬ 
change  operations,  was  of  no  value.” 

It  was  agreed  also,  “  that  great  danger  would  accrue  from  the  want  of  respon¬ 
sibility  of  both  president  and  directors.  Great  sums  of  money  would  constantly 
ebb  and  flow  through  their  hands,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  lest,  by  those  temptations 
which  in  the  strain  of  mercantile  vicissitudes  were  presented,  facilities  so  great  might  be 
abused.  It  was  suggested  that  the  directors  should  be  salaried,  and  be  made  responsible; 
but  so  anxious  was  the  house  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  new  stock¬ 
holders,  that  the  proposition  found  little  support.  As  the  discussion  progressed,  how¬ 
ever  the  doubts  felt  bv  a  few  at  first  began  to  be  more  generally  entertained,  and  the 
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large  minority  which  was  found  against  the  bill  on  its  passage,  exhibited  the  great 
reluctance  of  even  the  administration  members  to  adopt  in  full  the  administration  scheme. 

“  It  was  argued,  in  the  third  place,  that  all  that  the  country  wanted  was  to  be  left 
alone,  and  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  fasten  upon  her,  for  twenty-five  years,  a  measure 
which  was  meant,  and  constructed  to  meet,  a  temporary  emergency.  The  great  ex¬ 
ertions  which  the  war  had  induced,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  state  of  lassitude  and 
exhaustion  ;  but  was  it  just  to  suppose  that  such  a  state  would  continue,  and  to  frame  a 
system  of  stimulants,  which  must  be  used  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future  ? 
If  the  country  -wants  to  be  lifted  up,  apply  the  proper  machinery  for  the  purpose  ;  but  do 
not,  after  she  is  once  upright,  subject  her  to  a  continual  upward  strain.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Hopkinson,  *  In  this  young  nation,  with  its  vast  *?fesources  and  solid  wealth,  the 
remedies  would  come  of  themselves,  in  a  great  degree,  if  we  have  patience  to  wait  for 
them.’  The  best  policy,  in  such  a  case,  is  to  let  alone ;  to  legislate,  at  all  events,  for 
the  present  and  not  for  the  future,  and  to  trust  much  more  to  the  active  and  permanent 
exertions  of  the  people  themselves,  than  lo  the  insubstantial  labours  of  their  legis¬ 
lature.”  —  * 

On  the  appearance  of  the  bill  in  the  house,  it  was  saluted  by  a  series  of  amendments, 
the  most  of  which  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  bill  was  finally  carried,  and  the  charter 
signed  by  the  presidenton  the  10th  of  April,  1816. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  immediately  commence  business.  It 
was  considered  necessary  first  to  provide  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency, 
and  against  future  depreciations.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Europe  to  con¬ 
tract  for  specie,  7,311,750  dollars  value  of  which  was,  between  July,  1817,  and 
December,  1818,  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  national 
hank,  at  an  expense  of  525,277  dollars.  Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that — 

“In  addition  to  this  expense,  during  the  year  1817 — 18,  a  scheme  of  stock-jobbing 
was  devised  and  carried  on  in  the  shares  of  the  bank,  highly  injurious  to  the  bank  itself, 
as  well  as  the  public,  in  which  some  of  the  directors,  and  even  some  of  those  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  government,  were  concerned. 

“In  this  scheme,  a  large  amount  of  the  money  of  the  bank  was  used,  being  loaned 
to  those  concerned  in  it,  on  pledges  of  the  very  stock  purchased  with  the  loan,  at  125 
dollars  per  share.  In  consequence  of  these  profligate  speculations,  the  price  of  shares, 
about  the  1st  of  September,  1817,  rose  to  I56|  dollars.  The  bubble,  however,  at  last 
burst,  and,  in  December,  1818,  the  price  fell  to  1 1 0  dollars  per  share. 

“  In  consequence  of  this  mismanagement,  the  bank  lost  between  two  and  three 
millions  of  dollars;  the  loss  at  the  office  at  Baltimore  alone,  amounted  to  1,671,221 
dollars ;  and  the  bank  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  make  dividends. 

“  On  a  change  in  its  direction  and  presidency,  the  bank  gradually  recovered  from  its 
losses,  and  has  since  been  managed  in  a  manner,  not  only  highly  beneficial  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  greatly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.  In  the  course  of 
sixteen  years?  tliis  institution  has  collected  and  received  in  its  vaults  public  money,  to 
the  amount  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars;  and  this  vast,  amount  it 
has  disbursed  and  distributed  through  the  United  States,  in  the  payment,  not  only  of  the 
various  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  but  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt,  and  the  numerous  government  pensions,  &c. ;  and  this  has  been  done  without 
the  loss  or  expense  of  a  single  dollar  to  the  government.  It  has  also  aided  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  temporary  loans ;  and  in  this  way,  in  one  instance,  saved  the  public  credit.  A 
large  instalment,  being  the  balance  of  the  Louisiana  debt,  became  due  on  the  21st  of 
October,  1820,  and  was  previously  advertised  to  be  paid  on  that  day;  but,  in  consequence 
of  an  unexpected  defalcation  in  the  receipts  of  the  revenue,  the  funds  of  the  government 
were  insufficient  to  meet  so  large  a  payment.  In  this  situation,  the  treasury  department 
made  application  to  the  banh,  stating  that  it  ‘had  not.  the  means  of  paying  the  bah  nee,’  at 
the  time  specified,  and  requesting  it  lo  ‘  advance  the  amount  to  the  holders  of  the  stock,  or 
their  agents,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  save  the  public  credit,  and  to  satisfy  the  holders. 
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The  hank  immediately  complied  with  this  request,  and  made  such  arrangements  as  saved 
the  credit  of  the  public  treasury. 

“That  this  institution,  with  its  twenty-five  tranches  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
union,  has,  in  a  variety  of  wavs,  essentially  contributed  to  advance  the  United  States  to 
their  present  prosperous  condition,  no  one  acquainted  with  its  operations  and  effect  can 
entertain  a  doubt.  It  has  afforded  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturalist;  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  internal  as  well  as  external  resources  of  the  country.  One  of  the  great  objects  for” 
which  it  was  estab'ished,  and  which  is  of  common  benefit,  has  been  accomplished — it  has 
rendered  and  continued  the  currency  as  uniform  as  any  currency  consisting  of  paper  can 
be.  The  aids  it  has  afforded  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  by  loans,  and  by  fur¬ 
nishing  facilities  for  foreign  and  domestic  remittances,  are  too  common  and  too  well 
known  to  be  here  noticed.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  this  institution  has  also  fur¬ 
nished  the  East  India  and  China  merchant  with  a  credit  in  Europe,  and  thereby  saved 
him  the  necessity  of  carrying  so  much  specie  to  those  distant  markets ;  and  the  public 
has  been  thereby  relieved  from  embarrassments,  sometimes  occasioned  J).yjEUSud.(l®,v  ut- 
mand  of  millions  of  dollars  for  exportation  to  those  coup'”*" - 

“In  the  message  of  President  Jackson  to®  December,  1829,  referring  to 

the  national  bank,  the  ahn  co- ■  ^  h’e  constiiutionalUy  and  expediency 

o  the  lawmej^o  ^^mll^stioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fel  low-citizens , ; 
^  .[-must  be  admitted  by  all,’  the  message  added,  that  it  had  failed  in  the  great  end  of 
establishim*  aumfom  and  sound  current  This  declaration  created  no  l.tt.e  surpr.se 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  be  eht  of 
banking  operations,  and,  particularly,  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  bank  tn  question 
on  the  currency  of  the  United  States.” 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  appointed  committees  each  to 
report  on  this  communication,  and  they  expressed  opinions  decidedly  m  oppo¬ 
sition  to  those  of  the  president. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  bank  prepared  and  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  a  statement  of  their  condition, 
which  exhibited 

Claims  against  the  Bank. 


The  notes  in  circulation  .  . 

The  debt'toVhe'holders  of  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States,  for 
principal  and  interest 


dollars.  cts. 
17,459,571  79 

13,547,517  95 

6,723,703  16 


Total . •  37>807>322 


Specie  . . 

Notes  of  state  banks . 

Balances  due  by  state  banks  .  •  •  •  * 

Funds  in  Europe,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
Real  estate  .  .  .  ■  •  ‘ " 

Debts  due  by  individuals  on  notes  discounted  . 

n  „  on  dom.  bills  of  exchange  . 

Mortgages,  . . 

Total . 

Claims  as  above  deducted . 

And  there  remained,  according  to  this  estimate,  a  sutplus  of 


„  8,951,847  60 
2,291,655  40 
1,596,252  03 
3,190,225  43 
3,036,241  52 

43,626,870  32 
18,069,043  25 
103,330  75 

,  80,865,465  99 

,  37,807,322  74 
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This  statement  being  considered  highly  satisfactory,  the  funds  of  individuals 
as  well  as  of  the  government,  continued  to  be  intrusted  to  the  national  bank ; 
and  the  price  of  its  stock  was  a  proof  of  the  confidence  in  its  condition  and 
management.  In  loans  and  discounts,  by  the  actual  distribution  and  application 
of  its  capital,  the  southern  and  western  states,  that  is,  the  states  south  and  west 
of  Philadelphia,  had  received  an  amount  exceeding  43,000,000  dollars,  in  May 
of  1832,  which  were  then  in  circulation.  In  the  states  bordering  upon  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  its  valleys  and  streams,  it  had  exceeded  30,000,000  dollars,  of  which, 
nineteen  or  twenty  were  in  discounting  promissory  notes,  and  the  remainder  was 
composed  of  discounts  of  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic.*  President 
Jackson,  in  his  message,  December,  1832,  not  only  called  in  question  the  consti¬ 
tutionality  an/  expediency  of  the  bank,  but  also  its  solvency.  In  1833,  the  trea¬ 
sury  withdrew  from  the  bank  8,000,000  dollars,  within  a  fraction.  The  national 
bank  and  the  state  banks  curtailed,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  credit  upon 
which  the  business  of  the  country  was  carried  on."' Property  declined  in  value. 
Innumerable  failures  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bank  accommoda¬ 
tions,  Those  which  stood,  maintained  their  credit  only  by  enormous  sacrifices. 
Public" Works  and  private  enterprises  were  arrested.  The  means  of  labour  were 
cut  off  from  those  who  most  required  it,  and  a  general  pecuniary  distress  seemed 
to  pervade  the  country.  i 

“  When  it  was  finally  settled,”  observes  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  an  article  on  banking  in  the. 
United  States  (1844),  “  that  no  re-charter  of  the  national  bank  was  to  be  obtained,  a  plan 
was  projected  to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  long  established  correspondence,  name, 
and  machinery  of  the  former  bank,  by  incorporating  its  stock  with  a  new  institution,  under 
the  name  of  ‘The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  Pennsylvania,’  which  was  chartered  on  the  18th  of  February,  1836,  by  the  legisla-* 
ture  of  that  state.  The  transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institution  was  made  into  the 
new  state  bank.f  More  than  fifteen  per  cent  was  restored  to  the  government,  beyond 
its  subscription,  at  the  period  of  the  transfer and  three  and  a  half  per  cent  had  been 
paid  to  the  treasury  every  six  months,  for  a  long  course  of  years.  In  consequence 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  new  state  institution,  the  stockholders  were 
content  to  subscribe  anew  in  the  state  bank  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  all  of  them  might,  at 
this  juncture,  have  received  their  investments  back,  not  only  at  par,  but  with  a  large 
advance.  This  the  government  actually  did  ;  and  no  power  was  possessed  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  that  was  not  equally  enjoyed  by  every  individual.  Indeed,  it  was  alleged  by 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  (who  had  held  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  bank, 
as  he  had  done  that  of  the  national  bank),  as  recently  as  April,  1841,  that  the  state 

*  Pitkins’s  Statistics— Webster’s  Speeches;  vol.  ii.,  p.  J00. 

f  Mr.  Pitkins  observes  :  “  The  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  from  the  vaults  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  produced  a  general  distrust  and  want  of  confidence,  not  only  in  the  moneyed 
concerns  of  the  banks,  but  of  individuals ;  and  for  a  time  occasioned  such  a  derangement  of  the 
great  money  transactions,  in  their  infinite  ramifications,  as  to  cause  great  pecuniary  distress, 
throughout  this  extensive  country.  To  a  superficial  observer,  the  cause  appeared  inadequate  to 
the  effect ;  not  so,  to  those  who  hnd  observed  similar  effects',  even  from  slighter  causes,  in  com¬ 
mercial  countries,  where  credit  was  the  basis  of  their  various  moneyed  operations. 

“  Had  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  Great  Britain,  by  royal  mandate,  removed  the 
public  money  from  the  vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  can  doubt,  that  it  would  have  produced, 
for  a  time  in  that  country,  such  a  distrust,  panic,  aud  pecuniary  distress,  as  it  had  never  before 
experienced.”— p.  457. 
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institution  was  prosperous  down4o  the  end  of  his  administration  in  March,  1839.  The 
downfall  of  the  state  institution,  however,  soon  occurred,  bringing  disaster  upon  a 
large  circle  of  stockholders  who  had  intrusted  their  funds  to  it3  keeping.  Without 
entering  into  a  consideration  of  the  particular  causes  of  that  event,  it  may  be.  remarked 
that  the  period  in  which  it  occurred  was  a  crisis  bringing  disaster  upon  the  greater  part 
of  the  stocks  throughout  the  country  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  its  fall  arose  out  of  causes 
which  had  .not  acted  upon  the  national  bank.  From  March,  1839,  to  March,  1841,  the 
stock  of  the  state  bank  declined  from  116  to  seventeen  per  cent;  and  this  loss  fell'  in 
considerable  part  upon  those  who  had  been  the  original  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  from  which  this  was  created.  But  that  new  institution  did  not  rest  upon 
the  broad  foundation  of  national  aid  ;  it  was  not  backed  by  the  national  confidence  ;  it 
had  a  more  local  and  a  narrow  basis,  and  it  is  believed  by  many  judicious  and  honest 
minds,  that  the  facts  to  which  we  have  alluded,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of  its 
downfall.” 

We  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  projects 
that  have  been  urged  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  for  or  against  a  national 
bank.  Since  the  expiration  of  the  last  national  bank,  in  1836,  a  bank  charter, 
which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson ;  and 
another  bank  bill,  passed  by  both  houses,  was  presented  to  and  vetoed  by  Pre¬ 
sident  Tyler.  The  question,  however,  of  a  national  bank  and  the  tariff  have 
been  the  source  of  more  party  discussion,  of  late  years,  than  any  subject.  In 
regard  to  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  emission  of  bank 
paper,  Mr.  Webster,  in  June,  1844,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Trenton,  expressed 
the  following  opinions : — 

“There  are  dangers  and  evils,  as  well  as  benefits  and  advantages,  in  that  mixed 
circulation  of  coin  and  paper  which  now  exists  among  us.  That  that  mixed  circulation 
will  continue,  seems  certain.  That  far  the  greater  part  will  consist  of  paper,  until  there 
shall  come  another  day  of  disaster  to  the  banks,  seems  certain,  also.  That  this  cir¬ 
culation,  in  its  present  state,  while  the  banks  which  issue  paper  are  solvent,  and  do  not 
issue  it  in  excess,  is  convenient,  and  as  beneficial  as  any  local  circulation  can  be,  may 
be  also  admitted.  But  neither  of  these  things  is  more  certain  than  that  danger  hangs 
round  the  system,  calling  for  care  and  discretion,  oversight  and  watchfulness  from  the 
government,  or  in  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  any  powers  of  the  government,  from 
the  banks  themselves,  and  from  the  community.  I  have  ever  been  and  still  am  of 
opinion  that  this  guardianship  and  superintendence  of  the  currency,  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional,  appropriate,  and  necessary  exercises  of  the  authority  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment.  But  that  point  I  do  not  now  propose  to  argue,  or  to  touch.'  But. I  wish  to  state 
what  I  consider  the  danger  to  be,  and  whence  it  arises,  to  the  end  that  the  country  may 
not  be  led  to  forget  the  existence  of  that  danger,  although  it  be  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  standing  in  an  appalling  attitude  before  us. 

"  Gold  and  silver  are  the  universal  standard  of  value,  and  medium  of  payments, 
among  all  civilised  nations.  All  the  coin  in  the  world  belongs  to  all  the  commercial 
nations  in  the  world,  each  having  naturally  a  share  of  it,  proportioned  to  its  commercial 
business  and  use.  If  bills  of  exchange  were  unknown,  then  coin  would  exchange  hands 
from  country  to  country,  in  order  to  pay  debts  and  settle  balances,  as  the  course  of 
trade  should  have  created  such  balance,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Coin  is  the 
universal  solvent  of  commercial  balances,  the  general  paymaster,  whose  office  it  is  to 
square  accounts,  arising  from  the  interchange  of  commodities.  If  produce  exported 
becomes  debtor  to  produce  imported,  coin  must  pay  the  difference  ;  and  where  exports 
throw  a  credit  over  import,  coin  returns  to  adjust  the  accounts.  All  this  is  as  simple,  in 
the  order  of  things,  as  is  the  proceeding  of  a  farmer,  who  goes  to  the  market  town,  with 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  and. with  money  in  his  pocket,  if  he  wishes  to  buy  more  than 
he  has  to  sell,  or  bringing  home  more  money,  if  his  sale  exceed  his  purchases. 
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“But  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  there  are  things  which  affect  the  simplicity  of 
this  proceeding,  and  render  it  a  little  more  complicated,  without  changing  its  nature. 
The  use  of  bills  of  exchange  is  universal.  Bills  of  exchange  prevent,  in  a  very  great 
degree,  in  a  settled  state  of  trade,  the  actual  transmission  of  coin  from  country  to  country. 
They  run  the  round  of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  bringing  nations  to  a  settlement,  each 
one  with  all  the  rest,  one  paying  its  debts  to  another,  by  drawing  on  its  funds  in  the 
hands  of  a  thircl,  and  leaving  coin  to  be  called  for,  only  where  balances  of  debt  are 
considerable,  or  appear  to  be  accuinulating  at  some  one  point.  London  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  exchanges ‘‘for  Europe,  and  the  city  of  New  York,  for  this 
country;  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam  being  auxiliaries  to  London;  and  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  auxiliaries  to  New  York, 

“  The  state  of  exchange,  then,  at  any  time,  between  New  York  and  London,  shows 
substantially  the  state  of  trade,  in  the  aggregate,  between  this  country  and  Europe,  and 
the  balances  actually  existing,  or  soon  to  arise,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Specu¬ 
lations  founded  on  calculations  respecting  future  events,  such  as  the  probable  amount  of 
the  staple  arti'jes,  for  the  year,  or  the  results  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  probable 
rise  or  fall  of  prices,  and  o.'ner  such  things,  affect,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  actual  rate  at 
which  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold,  and  thus  qualify  that  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  the  mere  result  of  facts,  will)  more  or  less  of  the  influence  of  opinion.  Still,  the 
general  and  the  safe  index  of  the  state  of  trade  is  the  state  of  the  exchanges. 

“  To  an  accurate  understanding  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  nominal  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  England  docs  not  cor¬ 
respond  with  the  real  commercial  exchange;  by  reason  of  the  difference  which  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries  have  established  in  regard  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  of  the  incorrect 
estimate,  usually  made  here,  in  the  business  of  exchange,  of  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  In  exchange  the  pound  sterling  is  received  at  4  dollars,  44  cents;  its  real 
value  may  be  put  at  4  dollars  80  cents,  and  so  the  laws  of  Congress  regard  it.  This 
difference  amounts  to  eight  per  cent.  So  that  when  a  bill  of  exchange  is  bought  in  New 
Yo»k,  payable  in  London,  in  sterling  money,  if  the  premium  given  for  it  do  not  exceed 
eight  per  cent,  it  is  really  purchased  at  about  par ;  and  in  this  state  of  exchanges  there 
is  no  danger  of  the  export  of  specie. 

“  Gold  and  silver,  as  I  have  already  said,  constitute  the  standard  of  value,  and 
medium  of  payment  among  nations.  The  same  is  true,  in  effect,  in  domestic  trade,  and 
among  individuals.  But  here  comes  in  the  modern  use  of  bank  paper  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  gold  and  silver,  whiclusupplies  the  place  of  coin,  and  almost  supersedes  it 
in  domestic  transactions.  Most  commercial  countries  authorise  the  circulation  of  paper, 
and  this  circulation  is  greater  or  less,  according  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  habits  of 
the  people.  In  the  United  States  and  England  it  is  large,  in  France  it  is  less. 

“  I  ani  not  now  speaking  of  government  securities,  irredeemable  treasury  notes,  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  I  am  speaking  of  bank  notes,  promising  payment  in  specie  on 
demand,  and  circulating  as  cash.  In  the  United  States  such  bank  notes  are  issued  by. 
many  hundred  different  banks.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as  money,  and  little 
gold  and  silver  is  seen  in  the  daily  business  of  life.  This  state  of  things  is  convenient, 
so  far  as  local  circulations  are  concerned,  and  while  the  use  of  paper  is  restrained  within 
just  limits.  But  then  comes  the  question,  what  are  the  just  limits,  and  who  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  ?  What  is  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  decide  the  question  of  excess,  or 
no  excess?  and  who  is  to  support  the  standard  ?  ■ 

“  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  or  may  there  be,  or  cannot  there  ever  be,  excess,  so  long  as 
the  banks  are  abje  to  redeem  their  paper  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  excess,  or  over  issues, 
or  injudicious  superabundance  of  paper? 

“  To  anstoer  these  questions,  we  must  remember  that  the  true  operation  of  bank  paper 
is  of  a  representative  character.  It  represents  coin.  But  this  representative ,  like 
other  representatives ,  sometimes  forgets  its  constituents ,  and  sets  itself  up  to  be  somebody 
or  something  ;  when  of  itself,  it  is  nobody,  and  nothing.  The  one  dollar  bill  which  you 
have  in  your  pocket  is  no  better  than  blank  paper,  except  so  far  as  you  have  confidence 
that  it  will,  whenever  you  wish,  bring  a  dollar  into  your  hands. 

“  A  bank  note,  professing  to  represent  coin,  and  being  a  true  representative,  acts  a 
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respectable  part  in  the  drama  of  commercial  affairs  ;  but  when  it  sets  up  for  itself,  or 
offers  itself  in  an  independent  character,  it  only  '  presents  the  person  of  moonshine.’ 
The  security  of  paper,  first  against  the  insolvency  of  banks,  and  secondly  against  the 
general  evil  of  over-issues  and  inflated  circulation,  consists  in  maintaining  a  just  and 
direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  paper  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  represents. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  say  a  relation  of  equality,  but  a  just  relation,  and  a  direct  relation. 

In  other  words,  1  mean  to  say  that  when  the  course  of  trade  withdraws  specie  from  the 
country,  then_the_  amount  of  circulating  paper  should  be  proportionally  diminished. 

“  Bank  notes  will  not  pay  foreign  debts.  Strangers  will  not  trust  this  representative 
of  coin.  They  cannot  judge  of  his  credentials,  and,  therefore,  demand  the  presence  of 
the  constituent  itself.  ‘Here,  I  think,  lies  one  of  the  great  temptations  to  excessive 
issues  of  paper.  Then  trade  is  such  that  balances  are  rising  against  us  abroad,  and  the 
exportation  of  specie  commences.  There  are  those  who  always  desire  an  enlargement 
of  the  paper  circulation  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  keep  up  prices.  But  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  paper  issues  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  first  step  towards  a  crisis,  com¬ 
mercial  distress  and  revulsion.  The  country  is  full  of  enterprise.  No  people  have 
more.  Almost  every  man  is  active,  while,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reason,  " 
capital  is  less  abundant  than  in  older  countries. 

“  These  circumstances  keep  up  a  demand  for  loans  and  discounts,  especially  in 
times  of  activity ;  and  although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  well-conducted  system  of 
paper  circulation  may,  to  some  extent,  act  as  expansion  of  capital,  and  in  that  way  be 
useful  in  a  new  country,  yet  men  are  too  apt  to  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
paper  is  currency. 

“  But  I  am  now  considering  mainly,  paper  currency  at  home,  in  its  consequences 
upon  importations,  and  other  branches  of  foreign  trade,  and  a  just  limit  to  its,  or  these 
discounts.  ' 

“  An  opinion  has  prevailed,  in  England,  and  I  suppose  still  prevails,  that  it  is  safe 
in  hanks,  to  discount  every  good  hill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  which  bill  or  note 
is  business  paper,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  if  it  has  been  given  in  a  real  transaction  of 
buying  and  selling.  This  has  been,  heretofore,  the  rule  with  the  Bank  of  England. 

“Now,  if  by  this,  no  more  were  meant  than  it  might  be  safe  for  the  bank  itself,  and 
so  far  as  its  own  interests  are  concerned,  to  discount  all  such  paper,  the  proposition  might 
be  admitted.  Business  paper,  generally  speaking,  may  be  regarded  as  safe  paper.  But 
that  all  good  business  paper  may  he  discounted  by  hanks,  and  the  discount  paid  in  bank 
notes,  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  public  from  an  excess  in  the  paper  circulation,  is  a 
proposition  which  I  do  not  admit,  and  which  1  think  of  dangerous  tendency.  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  enlightened  bank  directors,  disposed  to  regard  the  public  good,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  their  own  stockholders,  can  never  act  on  such  a  principle. 

“  It  is  a  fundamental  error;  and  in  a  country  so  full  of  enterprise,  and  so  much  dis¬ 
posed  to  activity  as  ours,  its  practical  tendency  is  to  stimulate  business  too  highly,  too  inflate 
prices  unnaturally,  to  cause  overtrading,  over  production,  nnd  over  action  in-  all  de¬ 
partments  of  business.  It  swells  the  amount  of  paper  beyond  its  just  relation  to  specie, 
and  exposes  the  country  to  sudden  revulsions.  While  specie  is  departing,  to  pay  debts 
abroad,  it  is  the  effect  of  this  shallow  and  short-sighted  policy  to  increase  the  paper  cir¬ 
culation  at  home.  How  can  such  a  course  of  things  terminate  but  in  disaster  and 
distress  ? 

“  Wc  are  now  just  recovering  from  a  deep  and  long-continued  depression.  All 
branches  of  business  give  evidence  of  revival  and  of  healthy  action.  The  danger  is  that 
wc  shall  not  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly  ;  that  a  spirit  of  speculation  may  spring 
out  of  our  state  of  prosperity  when  it  shall  become  flushed.  The  danger  is  that  paper 
will  be  issued  to  excess,  prices  become  extravagant,  and  the  symptoms  of  crisis  be  upon 
us  before  wc  arc  aware.  All  this  may  not  happen  ;  but  the  only  security  that  it  shall 
not  happen  lies  in  this,  vis. ; — that  bank  issues  be  kept  within  just  bounds,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 

“  Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  supposed  case.  Suppose  the  amount  of  coin  in 
the  hanks  of  New  York  to  be  five  millions.  Suppose  them  to  have  issued,  in  paper, 
three  millions  for  one,  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  millions.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that  this  is 
a  just  proportion,  but  it  may  be  assumed,  for  illustration. 
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“  Now,  suppose  the  holders  of  one  of  these  fifteen  millions  demand  specie  for  it,  for 
exportation.  Then  fourteen  millions  of  paper  remain  resting:  on  a  basis  of  four  millions. 
If  a  second  million  of  specie  be  called  for,  then  jhirlcen  millions  of  paper  rest  on  three 
millions  of  specie,  and  so  on.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  such  a  process  as  this  begins, 
and  threatens  to  go  on  rapidly  without  contraction,  general  distress,  and  perhaps  ex¬ 
plosions  of  the  banks  themselves,  would  be  the  inevitable  and  immediate  consequences. 

“  This  catastrophe,  and  the  tendency  of  things  toward  it,  is  to  be  guarded  against 
by  just  restraints  upon  the  amount  of  discounts,  by  waiting  the  course  of  trade,  and 
observing  continually  the  index  of  exchange.  It  is  not  sufficient  guard  to  look  at  the 
supposed  responsibility  of  paper  offered  for  discounts,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  arose  in 
any  case  from  real  transactions  of  sale  and  purchases.  If  the  exchanges  indicate  that 
exportation  of  specie  may  be  apprehended,  more  caution  is  necessary  ;  and  when  ex¬ 
portation  ordinarily  commences,  it  should  be  met  by  an  immediate  and  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  paper  circulation.  This  will  slacken  that  exportation,  check  it,  and 
finally  stop  it.  ^The  process  may  be  inconvenient  for  the  moment.  It  may  more  or  less 
depress  prices,  and  dash  men’s  hopes  a  little.  But  it  is  infinitely  better  to  meet  the 
occurrence  by  its  proper  remedy  in  the  beginning,  than  to  attempt  to  hold  up  against 
the  natural  course  of  things,  to  maintain  trade  in  an  artificial  and.  forced  state,  tending 
every  day  to  a  final,  ruinous,  and  overwhelming  fall  of  prices,  and  to  a  general  pros¬ 
tration  of  credit. 

“  That  which  every  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  most  needs,  is  reasonable  and 
steady,  not  extravagant  or  fluctuating  prices;  sudden  changes  deprive  men  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  distress  families. 

“  Steady  occupation,  .with  reasonable  gain,  constant  markets,  with  fair  prices,  with 
no  apprehension  of  sudden  change,  and  the  security  which'  a  man  feels  that  that  is 
money  which  he  has  taken  for  money,  freedom  from  alarm  and  panic,  and  no  fear  of 
disorder  or  violence  ;  these  things  compose  the  elements  of  general  and  enduring  pros¬ 
perity  among  the  industrious  and  producing  classes  of  the  community. 

“  In  the  present  state  of  things,  in  the  absence  of  all  oversight  by  government,  the 
continuance  of  the  public  prosperity  very  much  depends  on  the  banks  themselves.  Sub¬ 
ject  to  no  control  but  their  own  discretion,  they  ought  to  feel  responsible  for  the  exercise 
of  that  discretion. 

“  The  groat  cities  near  to  us,  and  other  great  cities,  the  sources  of  a  great  proportion 
of  bank  paper,  are  jointly  called  on  to  guard  the  country  against  such  evils  as  it  has 
already  more  than  once  experienced. 

“  There  ought  to  be  an  understanding  among  the  leading  institutions,  and  a  just  dis¬ 
position  to  discountenance  everywhere  cither  extravagant  lending  or  extravagant  borrow¬ 
ing..  I  do  not  presume  to  admonish  the  banks;  but  I  hope  they  will  receive  these 
suggestions  as  made  in  a  friendly  spirit.  If  discretion  and  candour  in  this  respect  be 
not  exercised,  our  present  state  of  health  will  itself  bring  on  disease ;  our  very  prosperity 
will  plunge  us  in  disorder.  We  are  well  instructed  by  experience — let  us  not  be  lost  to 
experience.  Let  not  all  the  good,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  blessings,  which  now  seem  in 

Sect  for  all  classes,  be  blighted,  ruined,  and  destroyed,  by  running  into  danger 
we  may  avoid.  The  rocks  before  us  are  all  , visible — all  high  out  of  water.  They 
lift  themselves  up,  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  awful  wrecks  and  ruin  of  other 
times.  Let  us  avoid  them.  Let  the  master,  and  the  pilots,  and  the  helmsman,  and  all 
the  crew,  be  wide  awake,  and  give  the  breakers  a  good  berth.” 

Two  prominent,  parties  have  arisen  in  the  country,  the  one  advocating  the  charter  of 
a  bank,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  institution  is  constitutional  and  expedient,  and  the 
other  opposing  it  upon  opposite  grounds.  If  we  trace  the  political  history  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  back  to  the  early  controversies  which  have  arisen  upon  the  subject 
of  their  establishment,  we  find  that  the  discussions  have  not  always  been  made  strictly  party 
questions.  The  bank  of  1791,  as  has  been  seen,  was  established  under  the  auspices  of 
President  Washington,  and  was  at  that  time  deemed  by  him  constitutional.  The  refusal 
of  Mr.  Madison  to  sign  the  bank  bill  of  1811,  appears  to  havc'bcen  founded  in  honest 
doubts  as  to  its  expediency,  and  the  bill  of  181G  was  passed  into  a  law  with  his  approval. 
The  vetoes  of  some  of  his  successors  seemed  to  have  been  based  upon  its  alleged  in- 
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expediency  and  unconstitutionally.  It  would  seem  that  a  solemn  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  has  fully  set  at  rest  the  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank;*  but  its 
expediency,  of  course,  must  depend  upon  various  considerations  connected  with  its 
structure  and  operations. 

Daring  the  existence  of  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States, 
banks  multiplied  in  the  respective  states  with  reckless  and  fatal  rapidity.  On 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  three  state  banks  only 
existed,  and  their  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  no  more  than  2,000,000  dollars, 
about  430,000/.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  their  number  had  increased  to 
eighty-eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital,  real  or  fictitious,  of  42,610,000  dollars. 
Between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  to  1815,  120  new  state  banks  appeared,  with 
a  presumed  capital  of  40,000,000  dollars.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford,  estimated  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  during  the  year  1816, 
at  99,000,000  dollars,  and  the  specie  circulation  at  1 1,000,000  dollars,  making 
the  whole  110,000,000  dollars.  Loans  to  the  government  were  effected  by  some 
of  the  banks  of  the  middle  states  during  the  war ;  and  as  those  were  made,  for 
the  most  part,  in  bills,  the  issues  must,  through  that  means,  have  become  greatly 
increased.  The  pressure  before  September,  1814,  caused  those  banks  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  specie  for  their  bills. 

The  rapid  depreciation  of  their  bills  was  the  natural  cbnsequence.  The  bills 
of  the  bank  of  Baltimore  were  at  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent ;  those  of  the 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  ten  per  cent ;  and  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  the  discounts  at  Baltimore  were  twenty  per  cent,  and  at  New  York,  fifteen 
per  cent.  In  consequence,  the  revenue  was  paid  in  bills  of  unequal  value,  and 
loans  could  only  with  difficulty  be  procured  by  the  general  government.  Peace, 
in  February,  1815,  restored  confidence  in  the  state  banks  ;  but  they  did  not 
resume  specie  payments.  The  depreciation  of  their  bills  continued.  The  debts 
due  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  due  for  the  payment  of  large  im¬ 
portations  after  the  peace,  could  only  be  paid  in  those  depreciated  bills.  Gold 
and  silver,  it  is  true,  constituted  the  only  legal  tender  of  payment  after  the  char¬ 
ter  of  the  first  bank  expired ;  yet  necessity  compelled  the  government  and  other 
creditors  to  receive  depreciated  bills  in  the  absence  of  other  payment.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  disordered  state  of  the  currency,  it  was  found  difficult,  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  make  payments  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  unite  the  state  banks  in  resuming 
specie  payments,  but  without  success.  The  bills  received  in  the  different  states 
in  payment  of  the  revenue,  were  of  unequal  value.  When  the  United  States 
bank  was  re-established  in  1816,  measures  were  adopted  to  collect  the  revenue 
in  the  new  legal  currency  of  the  union ;  Congress  instructed  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  receive  nothing  in  payment  but  the  legal  currency,  or  treasury  notes, 
or  notes  of  the  national  bank,  or  notes  of  banks  that  were  paid  in  specie  on  de- 
•  .M'Ciilloch  r.  Stale  of  Murvlaiul.  -I  Wheaton,  :i!0.  „ 
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mand.  In  1817,  an  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  between  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  state  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Virginia,  which  enabled  those  banks  to  resume  cash  payments. 

From  1811  to  1830,  no  less  than  165  state  banks,  possessing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  30,000,000..  dollars,  either  failed  or  discontinued  their  business ; 
those  failures  occurring  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  union.  The 
treasury  had  about  1,400,000  dollars  deposited  within  their  vaults;  the  greater 
portion  of  which  it  lost ;  while  the  loss  to  individuals  was  that  of  many  millions, 
— the  bulk  of  which  fell  upon  widows  and  orphans,  whose  property  had  been  in¬ 
trusted  to  those  banks.  These  failures  arose  in  some  cases  from  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  bank'  in  places  where  they  were  riot  required  ;  from  injudicious  discounts 
and  over  issues  ;  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  banking,  and  the  nature  and 
operation  of  banking  institutions ;  and,  in  some  cases,  from  a  desire  of  gain,  at 
the  expense  of  individuals  and  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Boston,  in  his  letters  to  cotton  manufacturers,  where,  exposing 
the  reckless  banking  operations  in  the  United  States,  makes  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  : — 

“It  was  about  1832  or  1833,  that  banks  began  to  be  multiplied,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  currency  for  the  country,  or  of  safely  and  profitably  loaning  the  funds 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  stockholders,  but  to  enable,  in  most  cases,  their  managers,  who 
either  had  no  capital  of  their  own,  or  an  insufficiency  of  it,  to  get  possession  of  the  capi¬ 
tals  of  the  stockholders.  They  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  and  what  have  been  the 
consequences  as  respects  the  shareholders  in  the  704  to  the  901  banks  that  were  in 
operation  from  1835  to  1840?  Why,  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  capitals  which  extended 
at  one  period  to  358,442,692  dollars,  not  200,000,000  dollars  now  remain,  taking  the 
shares  of  the  banks  still  in  existence  at  par.  But  would  such  an  estimate  be  a  correct 
one?  Why,  even  in  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  where  banks,  according  to  Mr. 
Gallatin’s  late  pamphlet,  have  been  managed  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  states,  and  far 
better  than  in  most  of  them,  something  like  a  third  of  the  bank  capital  has  been  sunk  ; 
nor  are  there  many  banks  in  the  city  or  in  the  state  of  New  York,  whose  shares  will  bring 
par;  while  in  a  large  majority  of  them,  they  will  not  average  75 cents  per  100.  The 
banks  in  New  England,  as  we  apprehend,  have  not  met  with  much  better  success,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  current  prices  of  their  shares,  and  still  more  clearly  by  the  actual  results 
of  their  operations,  whenever  the  stockholders  have  examined  into  them. 

“  The  direct  loss,  however,  of  more  than  200,000,000  dollars  by  banking,  and 
perhaps  50,000,000  dollars  in  addition,  from  depreciation,  or  from  the  entire  valueless 
condition  of  the  immense  amount  of  false  and  fraudulent  issues  of  those  banks — fraudu¬ 
lent,  because  in  many  cases  based  on  nothing  but  the  false  promises  borne  on  the  face  of 
them — is  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  destructive  effects  of  free  and  unlimited  bank¬ 
ing,  and  the  free  and  reckless  system  of  trusting,  upon  all  the  great  branches  of  industry, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  manufacturing  interests’  of  TeWfEngland,  exposed  as  they 
are  from  the  manner  in  which  we  cbnduct  our  sales — to  the  worst  consequences  resulting 
from  the  action  of  a  vicious  system  of  banking,  and  its  concomitant,  an  equally  vicious 
system  of  trusting. 

“  A  currency  always  tending  to  redundancy,  and  usually  in  that  condition  or  in  its 
opposite  one — that  of  insufficiency — united  with  a  long-credit  system,  both  at  the  banks 
and  between  individuals,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  country —must  necessarily  produce 
those  sudden  and  extreme  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  with  all  their  direct-and 
collateral  evils — which  liavo  proved  so  injurious  to  the  whole  country,  and  so  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  most  active  and  useful  portion  of  it-— whose  stability  and  success  depend 
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almost  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  an  unfluctuating,  permanent  meastcre  of  value — 
the  most  important  function  of  money — the  currency  of  a  country.” 

“  For  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  but  few  failures  in  Boston,  and  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  in  a  safe  if  not  very  prosperous  condition  ;  and,  consequently,  the  banks 
ought  to  have  done  a  fair  if  not  a  prosperous,  business.  The  returns,  however,  to  the 
legislature,  down  to  October,  1842,  show  an  average  dividend  of  only  4  52-100  per 
cent  per  annum.  But  even  a  portion  of  that  dividend,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  low 
prices  of  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  banks,  may  have  been  made  from  the  capitals  of  some 
of  the  weak  banks.  And  what  are  the  future  hopes  of  the  stockholders  founded  upon — 
when  the  loans  are  now  made  at  four  or  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  capitals  subject  to 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  charges,  superadded  to  bad  debts,  which  they  can  hardly 
expect  to  escape  when  the  next  revulsion  arrives.” — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Lee  very  forcibly  exposes  a  fallacious  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  says — 

“  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add,  that  down  to  this  period  of  time,  notwithstanding 
what  has  happened  in  reference  to  our  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  public  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  of  its  soundness  and  its  sufficiency — or  they  would  not  have  continued  to  endure 
the  system. 

“  This  CBWntry~has'  prospered  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  country. 

“  The  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  paper  promises,  created  without  limits  by 
banks,  and  administered  by  banks,  without  control,  or  without  accountability  ; — there¬ 
fore' the  monetary  system  on  which  the  country  has  acted,  and  is  now  acting,  is  the 
cause  of  its  unexampled  prosperity.  . 

“  This  is  the  reasoning  process  by  which  the  country— rby  which  a  nation  of 
18,000,000  of  people  claiming  more  than  a  common  share  of  general  cultivation  and 
knowledgs— have  been  persuaded — perhaps,  we  may  rather  say,  led — not  only  to  tole¬ 
rate  and  endure,- but  to  support  and  encourage  a  system  which,  whatever  appearances 
may  indicate  to  the  contrary,  has  been  productive  of  an  enormous  amount  of  pecuniary 
and  moral  evil.  _ 

“  That  the  country  has  prospered — and  that  banks  and  paper  promises  have  existed 
— are  truths  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  but  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  these  assertions 
dues  not  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  inference  drawn  from  that  admis- 
sion. 

“  That  the  premises  of  these  reasoners  are  true,  it  is  admitted,  but  to  establish  their 
conclusions  upon  a  sure  foundation,  it  must  be  shown  that  what  they  term  cause,  is  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  This,  to  far  as  we  have  in  remembrance  the  essays 
of  the  most  ingenious  advocates  of  the  system,  has  never  been  attempted.  They  have  re¬ 
lied  on  the  '  argumetitum  ad  iynorantiam,’  and  the  ‘  argumenttim  ad  popnlum.' 

“  The  inconclusivcness  ofjhc  reasonings  on  the  subjects  of  banking  and  currency 
’  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  where  its  fallaciousness 
and  absurdity  will  be  nade  manifest  to  the  most  uninformed  and  the  most  unreflecting 
mind. 

••  The  lands  bordering  on  the  river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 

“  The  pyramids  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  consequently,,  the  pyramids  arc  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the.  lands  on  the  borders  of  that  river. 

•*  Mere  is  an  instance  where  the  facts  are  so  notorious,  or  so  accessible — namely, 
that  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  land  in  question  arises — not  from  the  presence  ot 
the  pyramids,  but  from  the  overflowing  of  the' Nile — that  no  one  could  be  deceived,  or 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  that  fertility  ;  consequently,  the  falsity  of  the 
reasoning  which  attributes  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  another  cause,  is  instantly  perceived 
and  refuted.  . 

“  Ncveithcless,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  power  of  the  reasoning  faculties  over  the 
opinions  of  men,  is  there  any  one  who  will  doubt,  after  what  has  been  seen  iri  this  coun¬ 
try.  that  Mchcniet  Ali,  if  he  were  to  summon  his  followers  to  a  caucus,  convention,  or 
to  a  mass  meeting  is  there,  we  repeat,  any  doubt  that  this  friend  of  the  people,  with 
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his  priests  and  politicians,  if  he  had  any  point  to  carry,  favourable  to  his  own  views, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  that  he  could  demonstrate  to' their  minds 
the  unreasonableness  of  attributing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  to  the  effects ’of  the 
river  inundations?  Is  there  any  doubt — on  the  supposition  that  the  leading  politicians 
and  statesmen  of  Egypt  are  as  remarkable  for  their  extensive  knowledge  and  their  great 
logical  powers,  as  have  been  evinced  by  many  of  our  great  men,  on  the  questions  of 
political  economy — that  the  people  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  drain  off  or  fill  up  the 
Nile — and  to  cover  the  country  with  pyramids,  in  order  that  the  whole  land  might  enjoy 
the  fertalising  effects  which  they  had  shown  to  have  been  caused  by  the  pyramids 
already  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile?” 

To  the  absolute  measures  of  President  Jackson,  for  they  were  as  much  so  as  if 
the  spirit  of  Napoleon  had  directed  them,  has  been  imputed  the  ruin  of  the  bank 
of  the  Unit'd  States.  The  presage  which  it  possessed  in  public  opinion  as  the 
deposit  bank  of  the  United  States  revenue,  vanished  immediately  after  the  presi¬ 
dent  tranferred  those  deposits  to  the  respective  state  banks.  But  its  downfall 
could  not  be  prevented,  even  by  the  most  skilful  management  of  the  most 
influential,  as  well  as  most  able  of  those  who  wielded  the  prevailing  hanking  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lee,  sperking  of  this  remarkable  man,  says: — 

“  Perhaps  the  most  influential  person  in  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  bank¬ 
ing  is  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle;  and  though,  from  circumstances  not  necessary  to  detail, 
some  of  the  influence  and  authority  formerly  exercised  by  him  over  the  public  mind  may 
be  diminished,, yet  the  banking  principles  on  which  he  acted  are  still  those  which  are 
acted  upon  through  the  country — nor,  as  we  have  before  said,  could  that  gentleman  have 
retained  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bank,  had  he  conducted  ils'concerns 
on  what  might  justly  be  considered  safe  and  sound  principles  of  banking. 

“  If  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Bank  have  been  disastrous,  so 
have  been  those  of  multitudes  of  smaller  institutions  which  have  not  had  so  many  obsta¬ 
cles  to  overcome  and  so  many  causes  of  embarrassment  as  a  bank  with  an  unwieldy  capi¬ 
tal  and  numerous  branches — many  of  which  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  bank. 
If  the  nation  had  been  so  unwise  as  to  have  established  a  third  bank,  with  the  enormous 
capital  assigned  tout  in  some  of  the  schemes  before  the  public,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  coun¬ 
try  would  have  escaped  from  the  evil  elfects  which  must  always  flow  from  such  an  insti¬ 
tution,  without  much  more  ruinous  consequences  than  have  been  experienced  from  the 
mismanagement  of  the  late  United  States  Bank. 

“In  referring  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle’s  communications  we  go  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  nation  in  support  of  the  popular  system  of  banking;  and  it  is  on  his  statements  and 
reasons  in  defence  of  that  system,  that  the  prominent  party  men  have  leaned  for  their 
facts  and  arguments.  This  will  readily  be  perceived  to  be  the  case  on  comparing  their 
essays  and  speeches  with  his  various  writings  upon  the  subject,  except  in  some  instances, 
where  Mr.  Biddle  maintained  doctrines  in  opposition  to  those  which  lie  1ms  of  late  years 
advocated.” 

In  a  communication  dated  April,  1838,  Mr.  Biddle  enumerated  among  other 
causes  of  the  suspension,  and  it  is  the  first  which  he  put  forward: — “  The 
issuing  of  the  specie  circular,  which  forbade  the  receipt  of  any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  at  the  land  offices.” — In  several  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster, 
the  specie  circular  and  its  effects  upon  the  currency,  is  the  most  prominent 
topic.  In  a  debate  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  rescind 
the  treasury  order,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1836,  Mr.  Wcbstor,  in  referring  to 
the  effects  of  that  measure  in  preventing  a  flow  of  coin  from  the  states  where  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  were  received,  made  the  following  remarks  : — 
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“The  agricultural  state  of  Indiana,  for  example,  is  full  of  specie ;  the  highly  com-- 
niercial  and  manufacturing  state  of  Massachusetts  is  severely  drained.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  money  in  Massachusetts  cannot  he  used.  It  is  waiting  for  the  new  year.  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  treasury  grasp  is  let  loose  from  it*  it  will  turn  again  to  the  great  marts  of 
business;  that  is  to  say,  the  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of  things  will  begin  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  evil  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  financial  arrangements.  The  money  will  go 
back  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,”  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Lee  denies  that  the  specie  circular  had  any  such  effects,  and  says 
that —  , 

“  The  state  of  Indiana  is  one  in  which  the  land  sales  were  made  to  the  largest  extent 
— and  on  that  account  it  was  probably  selected  by  Mr.  Webster  as  containing  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  that  immense  amount  of  coin  of  which  the  Atlantic  states  had  been 
deprived  by  the  specie  circular.  That  document  was  issued  on  the  11th  of  July,  1836, 
and  was  to  take  effect  on  the  16th  of  August,  succeeding — and  consequently  it  had  only 
been  in  operation  about  four  months,  during  which  time  the  coin  must  have  been  accu¬ 
mulating  from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales.  The  question  now  is  as  to  the  amount  of 
coin  on  deposit  for  the  account  of  the  government  in  the  state  in  question.  To  ascertain 
that  fact,  there  are  no  documents  to  which  we  can  refer;  but  by  an  official  statement 
we  find  that  the  whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  banks  of  Indiana,  in  November,  1836,  was 
1,204,737  dollars.  There  are  no  other  returns  till  May,  1837,  when  the  amount  was  reduced 
1,196,187  dollars.  Here,  then,  is  the  immense  amount  of  treasure,  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  whole  of  it  belonged  to  the  government,  from  which  such  great 
relief  was  counted  on  by  Mr.  Webster,  had  it  not  been  retained  in  Indiana  by  the  specie 
circular.  But  how  could  even  this  insignificant  sum  be  spared  from  the  banks  of  Indiana, 
or  be  obtained  from  them,  when  their  liabilities  amounted  to 4,^b9,000  dollars?” 

Mr.  Lee  then  describes  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michi¬ 
gan,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  then  concludes 

“  From  banks  in  such  a  condition,  it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have  with¬ 
drawn  much  of  their  exhausted  supply  of  coin  without  causing  an  immediate  suspension. 
-Indeed,  the  universal  suspension  of  1837  commenced  in  that  quarter.  The  banks  of 
New  Orleans  suspended  previously  to  those  of  the  city  of  New  York — although  in  a 
much  stronger  condition  than  the  New  York  banks. 

“  The  banks  of  Louisiana,  all  of  which  are  situated  in  New  Orleans,  were  under 
liabilities,  in  May,  1837,  to  the  amount  of  16,739,689  dollars,  and  had  reserves  of  coin 
amounting  to  2,327,851  dollars.  The  returns  from  the  banks  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
at  the  end' of  May,  1837,  show  deposits  of  coin  to  the  amount  of  3,033,209  dollars,  to 
sustain  their  liabilities  of  38,862,551  dollars.  But  the  superior  prudence  exercised  by 
•  the  New  Orleans  banks,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  more 
strikingly  evinced  by  a  reference  to  the  following  statement  of  their  condition  four 
months  anterior  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments : — 


,,  “If  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  which  were  in  a  much  stronger  condition,  as  far  as  a 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  official  returns,  than  those  of  New  York,  could  not  withstand 
the  pressure  upon  them,  with  2,327,851  dollars  of  specie  in  their  vaults,  how  could  it 
be  expected  that  the  banks  in  the  inland  states,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  that  were 
in  no  better  condition  than  the  New  Orleans  banks,  could  withstand  a  run  upon  them 
for  all,  or  for  any  considerable  poition,  of  their  deposits  of  treasure  ?  . 

“  The  desperate  condition  of  the  banks  of  the  four  principal  commercial  cities  on  the 
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Atlantic,  which  we  have  supposed  may  have  been  reinforced  by  the  reception  of  the 
whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  states  and  territories,  where  the  proceeds  of  lands  were 
collected,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement.  The  returns  of  the  Massachusetts 
banks  come  down  to  October,  1836,  and  of  the  other  banks  to  1st  of  January,  1837  : — 


Maiwncliusetta. 

Maryland . 

New  York..,. 
Pennsylvania. 


MI,  043,171 
icnmw-i 


10,892,249 

3,310,835 

21,198,000 


Capitals. 

34?47fl”io 

5s’75ol338 


“  Here  is  an  official  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  class  of  banks,  which 
formerly  were  considered  as  being  conducted  with  more  skill,  prudence,  and  success,  than 
any  of  the  nu/  lerous  institutions  in  the  country,  and,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the 
banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  that  was  a  correct  opinion.  And  the  banks  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  save  the  United  States  Bank,  were  in  no  worse  a  situation  than  those  of  the 
other  cities  we  have  named,  till  after  the  suspension  of  1837,  when  they  became  em¬ 
barrassed  by  a  connexion  with  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  has  proved  ruinous  to  their  shareholders.  Until  that  period,  we 
apprehend  that  the  banks  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  going  back  to  the  origin  of  banks, 
were  managed  with  rather  more  prudence  than  those  of  any  other  city  in  the-  union. 
We  believe  an  investigation  into  the  comparative  banking  results  of  every  city  in  the 
country,  will  show  the  correctness  of  that  assertion.  As  a  corroboration  of  that  fact,  if  it 
be  a  fact,  we  should  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  city  of  the  union  had  the  general  trans¬ 
actions  of  business  been  conducted  with  more  industry,  caution,  prudence,  and  probity, 
and  with  better  results,  especially  in  its  great  inland  commerce,  than  in  Philadelphia 
The  bankruptcies  have,  been  few  in  comparison  with  those  in  most  of  the  great  marts  of 
trade,  and  especially  among  that  portion  of  its  community  who  are  engaged  in  the  regular 
and  staple  branches  of  industry.  The  losses  by  failures,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
long  personal  experience,  and,  still  more,  from  inquiries  among  persons  having  ample 
means  of  judging,  to.  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  New  England,  on  whose 
account  an  immense  amount  is  annually  sold  in  Philadelphia,  are  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  that  amount,  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  union,  not  even  excepting  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts.” — Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  regulating  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  its  affairs  were  often 
far  less  discreetly  managed  than  were  those  of  many  local  banks.  Mr.  Appleton 


says : — 

“  The  great  and  difficult  problem  in  a  currency  of  bank  paper,  is  the  prevention  of 
those  fluctuations  to  which  experience  shows  such  a  currency  is  liable,  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  a  currency  composed  wholly  of  the  precious  metals.”  “  Severe  revulsions,” 
the  same  writer  observes,  “  took  place  in  1826,  1829,  and  1832,  in  which  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  took  its  full  share  in  the  expansions  which  preceded  them.” 

Mr.  Lee  remarks — 

“  The  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  the  local  banks 
was  thejeason  assigned  for  the  extremely  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  which 
existed  between  the  autumn  of  1833  and  the  summer  of  1 834.  The  removal  of  10,000,000 
dollars  of  the  public  deposits,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  United  States  Bank  should 
contract  her  loans  and  liabilities,  but  such  an  operation,  performed  as  it  was,  or  which 
it  might  have  been,  upon  the  previous  notice  given  of  such  an  intended  transfer  of  the 
public  funds,  would  not  have  caused  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  trading  community, 
had  not  the  United  States  Bank  been  placed  in  an  insecure  position  by  her  previous 
over-issues  and  excessive  loans.  This  assertion,  namely,  excessive  issues  of  the  United 
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States  Bank,  does  not  rest  upon  conjecture,  but  on  the  official  returns  of  that  institution, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement: — 


l«t  of  January,  183*. 


«1,G!>.\913 
17.SI8.2I7 
20,347,7*9 
8, V  1,847 


44,032,057 
1G, 23 1, 207 
17,207,041 
10,808,040 


“  The  sudden  and  enormous  extension  of  the  liabilities  and  loans  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  on  its  loans  and  thirty-three  per  cent  on  its  liabilities, 
within'the  period  of  one  year,  and,  as  may  be  seen  by  returnsof  the  local  banks,  a  somewhat, 
though  a  less  extravagant,  enhancement  of  their  loans  and  liabilities — placed  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  such  an  inflated  condition  as  to  have  afforded  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  revul¬ 
sion  of  1834.  It  is  true,  the  removal  of  the  deposes  hastened  the  measure  of  contraction 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  pressure  of  1834,  If,  however,  the  deposits  had 
not  been  removed,  cither  the  contraction  must  soon  have  been  made,  or,  by  further  issues 
of  paper,  such  a  measure  would  have  been  found  unavoidable  at  a  subsequent  period  ; 
or,  if  otherwise,  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  banks  which  occurred  in  1837,  would 
have  happened  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

“  But  the  statement  we  have  furnished  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  while,  according  to  the  views  commonly  taken  of  the  matter,  that  insti¬ 
tution  was  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the  country ;  {lie  facts,  we  say, 
which  have  been  adduced,  discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  managers  of  a  bank  on  which 
the  country  relied  for  its  restraining  power  and  its  conservative  principles — as  respected 
the  local  banks — do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  folly  and  ^jie  imprudence  of  which 
that  institution  was  guilty. 

“  The  Regulator,  indeed,  so  far  from  performing  the  office  of  regulating  the  move¬ 
ments  of  these  banks,  was,  in  truth,  a  great  and  efficient  disturber  of  their  operations, 
more  especially  of  the  banks  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  above  all  the  banks  of 
Philadelphia. 

“  I  am  aware,”  says  Mr.  Van  Buren,  “  it  has  been  urged  that  this  control  (over  the 
operations  of  the  local  banks),  may  be  best  attained  and  exerted  by  means  of  a  national 
bank.'^  The  history  of  the  late  national  bank,  through  all  its  mutations,  shows  that  it 
was  not  so.  On  the  contrary,  it  may,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  be, 
I  think,  safely  stated,  that  at  every  period  of  banking  excess  it  took  the  lead  ;  that  in 
1817,  and  1818,  in  1823,  in  1831,  and  in  1834,  its  vast  expansions,  followed  by  dis¬ 
tressing  contractions,  led  to  those  of  the  state  institutions.  It  swelled  and  maddened  the 
tides  of  the  banking  system,  but  seldom  allayed  or  safely  directed  them.  At  a  few 
periods  only  was  a  salutary  control  exercised,  but  an  eager  desire,  on  the  contrary, 
exhibited  for  profit  in  the  first  place  ;  and,  if  afterwards  its  measures  were  severe  towards 
other  institutions,  it  was  because  its  own  safety  compelled  it  to  adopt  them.  It  did  not 
differ  from  them  in  principle  or  in  form ;  its  measures  emanated  from  the  same  spirit  of 
gain  ;  it  felt  the  same  temptation  to  over-issues ;  it  suffered  from,  and  was  totally  unable 
to  avert,  those  inevitable  laws  of  trade,  by  which  it  was  itself  affected  equally  with  them  ; 
and  at  least,  on  one  occasion,  at  an  early  day,  it  was  saved  only  by  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  from  the  same  fate  that  attended  the  weakest  institutions  it  professed  to  supervise. 
In  1837  it  failed,  equally  with  others,  in  redeeming  its  notes,  though  the  two  years 
allowed  by  its  charter  for  that  purpose  had  not  expired,  a  large  amount  of  which  remains 
to  the  present  timeoutstanding.  It  is  true,  that  having  so  vast  a  capital,  and  strength¬ 
ened  by-tha  use  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  government,  it  possessed  more  power;  but 
while  it  was  itself,  by  that  circumstance,  freed  from  the  control  which  all  banks  require, 
its  paramount  object  and  inducement  were  left  the  same — to  make  the  most  for  its  stock¬ 
holders — not  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  country.  Nor  has  it,  as  far  as  we  are 
advised,  been  found  to  be  greatly  otherwise  elsewhere.  The  national  character  given  to 
the  Bank  of  England  has  not  prevented  excessive  fluctuations  in  their  currency,  and  it 
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proved  unable  to  keep  off  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.” — Message,  1839. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  facts,  which,  however,  were  not,  in  1834, 
generally  known  to  the  public,  the  monetary  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  that 
period  were  attributed  by  politicians,  and  generally  by  the  mercantile  community, 
wholly  to  a  transfer  of  about  10,000,000  dollars  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  some  of 
the  local  banks  in  the  places  where  that  institution  had  its  branches. 

“  But  now  that  the  facts  are  before  the  public— facts  taken  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  which  show  its  perilour'condition  previously  to,  and  at  the 
period  of  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits — with  such  evidences,  we  say,  of  the  folly 
and  imprudence  of  that  institution,  it  must,  we  conceive,  be  admitted  by  every  candid 
mind,  that  the  main,  the  effective  cause  of  the  monetary  and  commercial  pressure  which 
existed  between  the  autumn  of  1833  and  the  summer  of  1834,  may  be  traced  to  the  gross 
mismanagemeri  of  that  establishment.” — Letters  to  Colton  Manufacturers. 

“  In  spite  of  the  predictions  of  politicians  and  of  bank  managers,  who,  in  tnost  cases, 
concurred  with  them,  or  appeared  to  concur  with  them,  the  exchanges  came  round, 
namely,  came  into  their  natural  state,  as  Mr.  Appleton  told  his  readers  they  would  do 
as  soon  as  cash  payments  were  resumed.” 

“  Here  is  a  comparison  between  the  average  returns  of  the  bank  for  the  years  1820, 
1821,  1822,  and  1823,  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheves*  presidency ;  and  the  years  1832  and 
1833,  the  period  preceding  the  monetary  and  Commercial  pressure  that  commenced  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  1833,  and  continued  till  the  summer  of  1834 : — 
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“The  loans  in  1830  were  52,274,095  dollars;  the  circulation  12,924,145  dollars, 
and  the  deposits  16,045,782  dollars. 

“  It  was  this  departure  from  all  sound  principles  of  action,  whicli  occasioned  the 
transference  of  10,000,000  dollars  of  deposits  from  the  central  bank  to  the  local  banks, 
to  be  so  oppressive  in  its  effects  upon  the  business  concerns  of  the  country.  It  was  also 
a  like  extension  of  its  loans  and  issues  in  1836  which,  in  connexion  with  the  like  over¬ 
action  of  the  local  banks,  led  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  in  1837.  In  1836,  the 
loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dollars,  amounted  to 
59,232,445  dollars,  and  the  circulation  to  the  enormous  amount  of  23,075,422  dollars, 
being  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  the  average  amount  of  its  issues  during  Mr.  Cheves’ 
administration.  The  same  year,  1836,  the  banks  of  the  six  New  England  States,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  59,471,991  dollars,,  had  in  circulation  21,811,762  dollars,  and 
yet  her  currency  was  in  a  redundant  state,  although,  from  the  great  money  capital  of 
this  section,  and  the  nature  of  its  employments,  a  larger  amount  of  currency  is  required 
to  circulate  its  products,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
union.” 

Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  publication  of  1841,  says : — 

“It  would  be  idle  to  inquire  whether,  if  the  charter  of  that  institution  (the  United 
States  Bank)  had  been  renewed,  and  if  it  had  been  the  sole  place  of  deposit  of  the 
.'40,000,000  dollars  of  public  moneys,  the  suspension  might  have  been  prevented.  That 
would  have  depended  entirely  on  the  manner  in  which  the  bank  might  have  been  admi¬ 
nistered. 

“  That  institution  had  ceased  to  be  a  regulator  of  the  currency  as  early  as  the  years 
1832,  1833,  when  its  discounts  and  other  investments  were  increased  from  55,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  to  65,000,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five  per  cent  beyond  its 
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capital ;  whilst  those  of  the  sound  banks  of  our  great  commercial  cities  did  not  exceed 
the  rate  of  sixty  per  cent  beyond  their  capital. 

“The  United  States  Bank  had  not  only  ceased,  in  1832  and  1833,  to  be  a  re¬ 
gulator  of  the  general  currency  of  the  country,  as  indicated  by  her  excessive  issues 
and  excessive  loans,  but  the  affairs  of  that  institution  were,  through  most  of  its  ca¬ 
reer,  conducted  with  less  prudence  than  those  of  the  leading  banks  in  the  commercial 
cities.  The  existence  of  that  bank  was  prejudicial  in  its  effects,  upon  the  currencies  of  all 
the  Atlantic  states,  and  especially  upon  the  currency  of  Pennsylvania,  most  of  which 
emanated  from  the  banks  of  Philadelphia.  It  threw  the  business  of  the  banks  of  that 
city  into  disorder,  prior  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  by  encouraging  an  undue  extension  of 
their  liabilities.  It  induced  them,  subsequently  to  that  event,  to  encourage  a 'continuance 
of  the  suspension  of  1837,  to  suspend  again  in  1839,  and  to  aid  the  United  States  Bank 
in  its  endeavours  to  constrain  the  banks  of  New  York  to  join  in  that  second  act  of  sus¬ 
pension. 

“  To  the  banks  of  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  to  the  general  business  concerns  of  that 
city,  the  late  United  States  Bank,  both  in  the  early  stages  of  its  history  as  well  as  in  its 
Jatter  days,  has  been  a  source  of  immense  injury.  ‘  Philadelphia,’  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  in 
his  last  work;  ‘  had  a  sound  capital,  greater  in  proportion  to  its  commerce  than  that  of 
New  York,  or  of  almost  any  other  city  in' the  union  ;  its  banks  proper  were  sound  and 
cautiously  administered  ;  not  one  of  them  had  ever  failed.  But  they  have  for  several 
years  been  pressed  by  two  great  evils — the  United  States  Bank  and  the  state  legislature. 
They  have  at  last  got  rid  of  the  first  burden,  from  which  they  ought  to  have  detached 
themselves  long  ago.’ 

“  Again,  it  was  said  and  repeated  in  thousands  of  speeches,  and  other  modes  of  com¬ 
munication  with  the  public,  that  as  the  credit  of  the  bank  rested  upon  its  connexion  with 
the  government,  the  character  of  its  circulation  would  becomd'  lowered — that  it  would 
lose  its  ‘  national  odour,'  as  the  phrase  ran — its  shares  decline  in  value — and  conse¬ 
quently  it  would  be  rendered  powerless,  as  a  regulator  of  the  local  currencies,  and  as  the 
manager  of  the  exchanges. 

“  That  the  credit  of  the  bank  was  not  injuriously  affected,  was  manifest  from  the 
prices  at  which  its  stock  was  sold  after  the  re-charter.  The  shares  held  in  this  quarter 
were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent 
and  upwards.  They  continued  to  maintain  their  value  till  Mr.  Biddle's  retirement  from 
the  bank,  March,  1839,  at  which  time  they  were  current  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  stock  markets  at  116.  That  high  rate  was  predicted  on  a  continuance  of 
eight  per  cent  dividends,  from  which  it  was  naturally  inferred  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  in  a  safe  and  prosperous  condition.  The  shares  continued  to  maintain  a  high  value 
long  after  the  expiration  of  its  first  charter,  nor  were  the  issues  of  the  bank  under  the 
slightest  degree  of  discredit  in  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of  its  connexion  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  Bank  and  its  most  intelligent  directors  entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  as 
favourable  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  as  they 
had  previously  entertained  while  acting  under  a  government  charter.” 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  deceived  the  foreign  stockholders,  as  well  as 
others,  and  which  made  them  continue  their  shares  or  stock  in  the  new  bank,  which 
they  had  held  in  the  bank  under  its  old  charter.  Its  credit  was  kept  up  on  fallacious  and 
deceptive  principles,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs  and  of  the  value  of  its 
bona-fide  assets  and  capital,  would  have  exhibited  its  unsound  condition.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  ascertained  that  its  business  was  conducted  with  unpardonable  want  of'security. 

“  The  late  United  States  Bank;  as  the  disclosures  of  its  conduct  and  of  its  fate 
have  most  clearly  shown,  owes  its  ruin,  not  to  the  violation  of  its  charter  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  nor  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  nor  the  issue  of  the  specie  circular,  nor 
to  the  political  hostility  of  party  men.  The  primary  and  operating  causes  of  the  mis¬ 
takes,  misdemeanours,  misfortunes,  losses,  and  the  final  destruction  of  that  establishment, 
may  all  be  traced  to  a  violation  of  those  sound,  prudent;  and  honest  principles  of  "bank¬ 
ing,  currency,  and  credit,  through  almost  every  stage  of  its  existence,  which  ought  to 
have  governed  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  its  administrators.” 
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■  '  “In  a  country  where,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  paper  currency  of  so  low  a 
denomination  as  one  dollar,  there  never  can  be  any  considerable  amount  of  specie 
in  circulation ;  and  where  also  their  reserves  of  coin,  when  the  banks  are  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  do  not  exceed  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  the  amount  of  their  liabilities. 
It  follows,  we  repeat,  that  the  only  security  against  sudden  commercial  pressures  of  a 
ruinous  severity,  succeeded  by  revulsions  and  bank  suspensions,  is  for  the  issuers  and 
managers  of  the  currency  to  keep  down  its  circulation  to  a  level  with  the  sound  curren¬ 
cies  of  those  countries  with  whom  we  have  commercial  interchanges. 

“  To  revert  to  what  Mr.  Gallatin  has  alleged  against  the  United  States  Bank,  for  its 
share  in  producing  the  suspension  of  October,  1839;  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  her 
operations  were  more  instrumental  than  those  of  the  local  banks,  but  we  have  shown  that 
the  New  England  and  New  York  banks  were  culpable,  and  so  were  the  banks  in  all  the 
states.  There  was  an  universal  disregard  to  all  considerations  of  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  or  banks,  as  regarded  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  of 
the  public  as  ri 'ipients  and  holders  of  their  issues,  and  of  the  business  community  gene¬ 
rally  as  interested  in  having  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  maintained  in  that 
stable  and  sound  condition  so  essential  to  their  prosperity. 

“  ‘  On  the  1st  of  April,  1839,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  bank,’  says  Mr.  Gallatin, 

‘  amounted  to  12,800,000  dollars,  and  the  various  stocks  owned  by  it  to  near  23,000,000 
dollars,  of  which  6,300,000  dollars,  consisting  principally  of  Mississij>pi  and  Michigan 
stocks,  and  previously  contracted  for,  were  not  yet  entered  on  the  ledger.  Its  credit 
had,  indeed,  been  artificially  sustained;  and  its  stock  was  selling  at  a  considerable  ad¬ 
vance.  It  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  In  August  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  compelled  to  issue  post  notes,  which  soon  fell  to  a  discount  of  more  than  one  per 
cent  a  month.  In  September  the  bank  drew  largely  on  Europe  without  funds,  and 
partly  without  advice.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  provide  funds  for  that  object,  and  also, 
as  has  been  acknowledged,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  banks  of  New  York,  payment' 
of  the  bills  thus  sold  in  that  city  was  suddenly  required  in  specie,  and  the  amount  shipped 
to  Europe.  The  attempt  was  a  failure  in  both  respects; — the  banks  stood,  and  the  bills 
were  dishonoured.  On  the  9th  of  October,  the  United  States  Bank  suspended  its  pay¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  not  improper  to  observe, “that  a  fortnight  latc-r  another  attempt  was  made 
under  its  auspices,  by  the  debtor-interest  of  New  York,  to  compel  the  banks  to  expand 
their  discounts,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  another  general  suspension.  The  banks,  as 
might  well  be  expected,  unanimously  refused  to  yield.’ 

“  In  the  criminations  and  recriminations,  amung  the  parties  connected  with  that  ill- 
managed  and  ill-fated  institution,  the  facts — discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  act  alleged  against  the  bank  by  Mr.  Gallatin — are  admitted  to  have  been 
correctly  stated.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  cashier  of  the  bank,  to  Mr.  N.  Bid¬ 
dle,  its  former  president,  there  is  the  following  passage : — 

“  ‘  After  the  feverish  excitement  consequent  on  this  too  speedy  effort  to  return  to  cash 
payments  (in  1838)  had  in  a  good  degree  subsided,  another  crisis  was  anticipated,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  banks  generally  would  be  obliged  agajp  to  suspend.  This  was  un¬ 
happily  too  soon  to  be  realised,  for  the  storm  was  then  ready  to  burst,  but  instead  of  meet¬ 
ing  its  full  force  at  once,  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  it  fall  first  upon  the  banks  of  New 
York.  To  effect  this  purpose  large  means  were  necessary,  and  to  procure  these  resort 
was  had  to  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange.  ’  The  state  of  the  accounts  of  the  bank  with  its 
agents  abroad,  did  not  warrant  any  larger  drafts  upon  them,  especially  that  of  Messrs. 
Ilottinguer  in  Paris.  This*  difficulty,  however,  it  was  thought,  might  be  avoided,  by 
shipping  the  coin  to  be  drawn  from  the  New  York  banks  immediately  to  meet  the  bills. 
Accordingly  large  masses  of  exchange,  particularly  bills  on  Paris,  which  were  then  in 
great  demand,  were  sent  to  New  York  to  be  sold  without  limit.  Indeed  the  bills  were 
signed  in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York,  and  although  a  large  book  was  thus  for¬ 
warded,  it  was  soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  made  to  the  agent  of  the  Paris 
house  in  New  York,  for  a  further  supply,  who  drew  a  considerable  amount  besides. 
The  proceeds  of  these  immense  sales  of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  against 
the  New  York  banks,  which  after  all  signally  failed  in  producing  the  contemplated 
effect.’ 
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“  In  Mr.  Biddle’s  comments  on  Mr.  C.’s  communication,  he  thus  notices  this  inge¬ 
nious  plan  of  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges: — 

“  ‘  Here,  then,  is  revealed  the  real  and  secret  causes  of  the  disasters  of  the  bank. 
Now,  without  meaning  to  say  a  single  word  about  the  object  of  these  drafts,  and  without 
intending  the  slightest  censure  of  any  one,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  this  single  cir¬ 
cumstance,  the  solution  of  many  difficulties  of  ' the  bank.  The  bank,  as  I  understand, 
suddenly  draws  an  immense  amount  of  bills  on  Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  Company,  with¬ 
out  having  a  dollar  of  funds  in  their  hands — without  having  any  authority  to  draw  for  a 
dollar — without  a  line  of  explanation  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  unexpected 
drafts — and  without  even  the  usual  commercial  notice  that  such  bills  had  been  drawn. 
Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  Company  could  not,  as  prudent  men,  do  otherwise  than  protest 
these  bills  ;  and  thus  the  bank,  in  the  very  fulness  of. its  credit,  was  suddenly  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Jaudon  repaired,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
disaster,’  &c. 

“  What  was  the  ‘  disaster'  referred  to  by  Mr.  Biddle,  without,  as  he  has  told  us,  in- 
tending  to  censure,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  one  concerned  in  the  measures  which  led  to 
it?  Why,  according  to  his  own  statement,  and  the  confessions  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank, 
the  cause  of  that  disaster,  as  it  is  termed,  was  the  failure,  in  part,  of  a  scheme  to  raise 
money  by  dishonest  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  New  York  banks,  who 
were  struggling  against  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  partly  arising  from  the  impru¬ 
dence  and  misconduct  of  the  United  States  Bank,  that  they  might  fulfil  their  en¬ 
gagements  to  the  public,  as  holders  of  their  bills ;  and  what,  to  the  country,  was  infinitely 
more  important,  in  order  to  prevent  the  monetary  concerns  of  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land,  comprising,  as  those  sections  probably  do,  nearly  one-half  the  active  capital  of  the 
country,  from  falling,  into  the  ruinous  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  paper  currencies  and 
pecuniary  concerns  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  union. 

“  Another  disastrous  event,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  was  the  first  resumption  of  specie  payments.  This  occurred  in  New  York  and 
New  England,  in  May,  1838,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  other  states,  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1838.  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  in  explaining  to  Mr.  Biddle  the  reasons  why  the  bank 
— which,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1839,  when  the  latter  gentleman  retired  from  it,  ‘  was 
strong  and  prosperous' — should,  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards,  have  sunk  its  entire 
capital  of  35,000,000  dollars — its  reserve  fund  of  4,421,289  dollars — and  some  5,000,000 
dollars  or  more  in  the  form  of  unredeemed  circulation  and  deposits,  and  of  liabilities,  for 
over-advances  in  Europe  on  depreciated  or  worthless  securities.  Mr.  Biddle’s  successor, 
Mr.  Dunlap,  says,  ‘  The  utter  prostration  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  passes, 

I  confess,  my  comprehension !  1  may,  however,  point  out  some  of  the  causes  that,  in  my 
judgment,  have  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  its  painful  and  humiliating  condi¬ 
tion.  The  first  cause,’  he  continues,  ‘  may  be  traced  to  the  consequences  of  the  pre¬ 
mature  resumption  of  cash  payments,  after  the  first  suspension  of  the  banks,’  &c.” 

Notwithstanding  the  ruin  which  the  failure  of  the  batik  of  the  United  States 
extended  over  the  country,  and  the  "suspension  or  bankruptcy  of  banks  in  each 
state,  a  desire  was  soon  after  manifested  for  establishing  a  national  bank.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Lee  remarks  : — “  That  hanks  as  they  have  been  managed — have  been 
among  the  retarding,  and  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  accelerating,  causes  of  the 
accumulated  ■wealth  of  the  country.  That  reasonable  proofs  are found  in  treatises 
and  essays  of  our  own  writers,  that  the  currency  as  it  has  been  managed  by  the 
banks  the  last  thirty  years,  fids  cost  the  country  more  money  than  the  whole  peace.  ■ 
expenditure  of  the  government  would  probably  have  amounted  to,  under  a  metallic 
currency,  or  a  mixed  currency,  so  managed  as  to  he  subject  to  no  greater fluctuations 
than  are  incident  to  a  metallic  currency.” 

The  chartering  of  a  national  bank  soon  became  a  great  party  question. 
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Mr.  Webster  in  a  speech  made  to  liis  fellow-townsmen  in  Boston,  admitted  that 
a  bank  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  former  one,  was  unattainable  and  inexpe¬ 
dient.  “  A  bank  (said  Mr.  Webster)  founded  on  private  subscriptions,  is  out  of  the 
question.  That  is  an  obsolete  idea,  and  people  who  are  working  for  power  to  make 
a  bank  of  the  United  States,  may  as  well  postpone  all  attempts  to  benefit  the  country 
— to  the  coming  of  the  Jews.” 

“  It  was,  however,”  says  Mr.  Lee,  “  under  pledges  of  establishing  a  bank,  that  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  belonged  came  into  power  ;  and  he  was,  as  has  been  main¬ 
tained,  as  strongly  committecMn  favour  of  such  an  institution,  as  any  of  their  political 
leaders. '  ' 

“  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was,  during  the  canvass  for  the  presidency, 
held  up  by  the  contending  party  which  prevailed,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  and  the  obtainment  of  a  charter  for  one,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
expected  benefits  that  would  ensue  from  a  change  of  administration.  Such  an  institu¬ 
tion  was  not  <  ily  called  for  by  the  party.in  power;  but  was  pretty  universally  wished  for 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all- quarters,  although  many  of  the  party  leaders  affected 
to  be  opposed  to  a  bank,  and  some  of  them  were  sincerely  so,  in  both  the  great  divisions 
of  parties. 

“  The  scheme  of  a  bank  presented  to  congress  by  Mr.  Clay,  would,  in  fact,  whatever 
might  be  the  intentions  of  its  projector,  have  been  a  political  bank,  with  the  means  of 
extending  those  corrupting  influences  over  public  men,  which  aio  already  too  abounding 
for  the  slight  resistance  likely  to  be  made  to  temptations  held  out  to  armies  of  patriotic 
persons,  who,  fancying  they  were  born  to  be  supported  by  the  nation,  would  think  it 
was  unjust  if  they  were  not  allowed  to  carry  off  a  large  portion  of  the  50,000,000  dollars, 
capital,  in  exchange  for  their  accommodation  notes.  Such  an  ordinary  banking  incident 
would,  however,  have  been  but  a  slight  evil  in  comparison  with  the  effect  of  its  operations 
in  aiding,  as  did  the  late  United  States  bank,  the  local  banks  to  extend  their  loans  and 
issues. 

“  An  inflation  of  currency  would  have  raised  the  prices  of  goods ;  this  would  have 
led  to  over-importations,  and  to  diminished  exportations.  The  result  of  that  state  of 
things  would  have  been  another  commercial  and  monetary  pressure— caused  by  a  demand 
for  the  coin  of  the  banks,  to  pay  up  a  balance  against  vs  for  an  excess  of  importations. 
The  banks  would  have  paid  out  part  of  their  coin,  but  as  that  coud  not  have  been  done 
without  breaking  down  prices — and  consequently  embarrassing  all  the  debtor  part  of  the 
community,  and  ruining  a  large  portion  of  them  ;  why,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  banks 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  suspend. 

“  From  1833  to  1837,  the  currency  of  the  country,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was  in 
a  constant  state  of  expansion.  It  was,  also,  always  in  excess,  as  compared  with  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  other  countries.  So  long  as  this  progress  of  augmentation  continued,  all  who 
bought  and  sold  had  an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  nominal  wealth,  namely — the 
money  value  of  their  property,  because  the  prices  of  commodities  advanced,  in  a  . greater 
or  less  degree,  though  not  in  proportion,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  currency. 

“  So  long  as  this  unnatural  abundance  of  money  (currency),  and  its  usual  con¬ 
comitant,  an  abundant  credit,  continued,  prices  of  every  commodity  were  high  in  compa^ 
rison  with  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  prior  to  the  enlargement  of  the  currency. 
This  increase  of  prices  of  commodities,  as  far  it  arose  from  an  increase  of  currency, 
was  not  an  augmentation  of  vuhie.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Lee,  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fiscal  error  than  con¬ 
founding  price  with  value. 

One  of  the  great  moral  evils  which  Mr.  Lee  exposes  with  ability  in  regard  to 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States,  is  what  is  termed  “  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  executive  ”  the  proper  designation  should  be  the  Despotic  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Anarchical  Demagogism,  namely,  the  removal,  on  the  accession  of  a 
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president*  of  all  men  from  offices,  of  every  grade,  who  were  appointed  by  his 
predecessor;  such  removal  having  no  justification  but  mere  difference  of  opinion 
on  political  questions.  This  extends  to  banking  questions  and  to  tariff  duties, 
when  such  become  party  questions.  In  exposing  this  monstrous  bane  of  honest 
and  intelligent  administration,  we  cannot  do  so  more-conclusively  than  by  intro¬ 
ducing  the  opinions  of  American  citizens.  Mr.  Lee  remarks ; — 

“  Now,  if  any  .reliance  can  be  placed  on  information  derived  from  sources  common  to 
every  one,  such  a  principle,  such  a  democratic- principle,  as  is  laid  down  by  many  of  our 
political  leaders,  and  which  the  present  chief  magistrate  is  acting  upon — it  is  one  of  those 
theoretic  principles  of  which  the -right  to  exercise  is  claimed,  in  all  governments  but  fuer 
governments — but  is  nowhere  carried  into  such  frequent  and  full  operation  as  in  this 
democratic  Republic.  In  Turkey  such  a  ‘  democratic  principle'  could  hardly  be  acted 
upon,  with  such  frequency  as  among  us.  In  Austria,  half  of  whose  revenues  are  expended 
in  the  support  of  armies^tnd  of  a  military  and  civil  police,  for  ever  at  the  call  and  the 
command  of  the  monarch,  it  is  not,  we  apprehend,  the  practice  of  the  government  to 
carry  the  ‘  democratic  principle'  to  the  extent  which  is  -now  done  by  the  democratic  head 
of  this  Republic,  and  which  has  also  been  done  by  some  of  his  late  predecessors.  The 
soldiers  themselves  might  revolt  at  what,  in  unfree  countries,  would  be  considered  as 
too  arbitrary ,  and  too  destructive  of  the  stability  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  under  any 
form  if  government  but  a  republican  government.  , 

*'  In  Fiance  and  Great  Britain,  whose  monarchical  governments  we,  of  this  enlight¬ 
ened  and  free  country,  hold  in  such  slight  political  estimation,  or  in  such  democratic  abhor - 
rencc,  the  democratic  principle  of  proscribing  and.  punishing  mqu  for  opinion’s  sake,  if 
carried  into  such  extensive  operation  as  it  is  deemed  right  to  do  in  this  country,  and 
which  it  is  now  deemed  expedient  to  do,  would  be  denounced  and  resented  by  enlightened 
and  reflecting  persons  of  all.  parties.  The  exercise  of  such  an  unjust  and  demoralizing 
principle  would,  in  those  two  nations,  unsettle  and  overthrow  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  administrations  that  ever  held  the  reins  of  power.  It  teas  the  too  free  use  of  the 
power  claimed  by  our  democratic  rulers,  and  exercised  by  them,  which  was  among  the 
most  efteclive.causts  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  of  some  of  the  revo¬ 
lutions  which  Have  occurred  in  our  parent  country.  And  as  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not,  as  yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  less  jealous  of those  rights  which  are  secured  to  us,  or  which 
were  meant  to  be  secured  to  us,  by  our  constitution,  than  the  subjects  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  there  must  come  a  time  when  we  shall  shoto  as  great  a  disapprobation  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  despotism  as  is  now  shown  by  these  nations  ;  or,  failing  of  that  advancement,  to 
a  more,  just  appreciation  of  our  rights* and  our  duties  than  we  now  have,  fall  into  that 
state  of  political  degradation  and  moral  weakness  which  might  render  it  impossible  for 
us  to  maintain  the  institutions  under  which  we  now  live,  in  any  tolerable  degree  of 
strength  and  purity.  It  would,  hardly  require  a  succession  of  many  administrations, 
governed  by  the  principles  on  which  the  country  has  been  ruled  of  late  years,  and  is  still 
ruled,  to  plunge  this  too  extended  a  league  of  nations,  poorly  qualified,  as  some  of  them 
appear  to  be,  for  free  institutions,  into  a  state  of  demoralization  and  disorganization  that 
would  prove  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  the  union, — that  would  prove  fatal,  not  only  to 
the  existence  of  the  union,  but  also  to  those  principles  of  political  ‘morality  and  of 
civil  government,  on  which  this  ill-  governed  confederacy  must  hereafter  rely  for  its 
moral  regeneration,  and  Us  political  re-organization,  when  it  shall  be  resolved  into 
its  several  constituent  parts,  in  its  rapid  advancement  to  that  state  of  ignorance,  corrup¬ 
tion,  alienation,  disunion,  and  political  destruction  to  which,  if  we,  may  rely  on  the 
teachings  of  history  and  of  experience,  every  nation  is  doomed  when,  for  a  long  period  .of 
time,  it  has  been  not  under  the  government  of  men  desirous  of  promoting  the  prosperity 
and  welfare  of  their  constituents,  but  under  the  domination  of  a  faction,  whose  personal 
views  and  private  interests  are  incompatible  with  the  safety,  honour,  and  happiness  of 
their  country. 
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“  In  Great.  Britain  and  France,  a  change  of  ministry  involves  only  a  change  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments  and  their  chief  secretaries.  If  the  principle  of  removing  the 
numerous  subordinates  were  acted  upon,  those  nations,  wealthy  and  powerful  as  they  arc, 
could  not  have  sustained  their  political  greatness  and  independence,  through  the  severe 
trials  to  which  they  so  often  have  been  exposed.  Experience  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  civil  stations,  is  as  essential  as  it  is  in  the  performance  of  military  duties.  Now 
what  chance  would  there  be  of  succeeding  with  an  army,  however  numerous  it  might  be, 
if  the  principal  officers  were  changed  every  year  or  two,  and  with  them  a  considerable 
number  of  the  subalterns  and  a  portion  of  the  rank  and  file,  and  raw  recruits  and  untaught 
and  inexperienced  officers  enlisted  as  substitutes  ? 

“  Look  at  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  disorganizing  and  cruel  principle — cruel  as 
respects  the  objects  of  such  unjust  treatment.  If  a  due  and  faithful  performance  of  offi¬ 
cial  duties  is  no  security  against  political  proscription  am!  removal  from  office,  what 
inducement  c'  n  men  of  ability  and  character  have  to  seek  or  to  accept  public  employ¬ 
ment  ?  or,  if  engaged  in  that  service,  to  put  forth  their  utmost  ability  and  exertions  to 
serve  their  country  ?  And  what  has  been  the  effect  of  this  demoralizing  principle  1 
Hhy,  the  history  of  the  past  twenty  years  exhibits,  in  the  fiscal  branch  of  the  public, 
service,  a  degree,  of  corruption  and  dishonesty,  which,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  and  the  small  amount,  of  pecuniary  responsibility  resting  upon  the  revenue  offi¬ 
cers — in  comparison  with  what  exists  in  some  other  countries— is  without  example  in  any 
well-governed  nation.  It  amounts  to  a  very  large  per  rentage,  on  the  gross  reeeipts  of 
the  nation,  and  if  is  an  item  of  the  public  burdens  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  case 
of  a  war,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  raise,  three  or  four  times  as  much  money  as  is 
done  under  a  peace  establishment,  the  plunder  of  the  public  revenue  would,  of  itself,  be 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  country,  and  especially  if  there  were,  a  national  bank  to  aid  by  its 
influence,  and  its  corrupting  power,  the  needy,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  men  who,  in 
such  an  emergency,  arc.  as  active  and  dexterous  in  preying  upon  their  country,  as  they 
are  in  stirring  up  feelings  of  hostility  against  foreign  nations  with  a  view  of  producing 
wars .  The  Florida  war  cost  the  country  some  30, (XX), 000  or  40, 000, (XX)  dollars, 
only  a  small  proportion  of  which  went  to  the  national  troops  who  defended  that  territory 
from  invasion  ;  while  the  balance  leaked  out  of  the  public  purse,  and  was  drained  off  in 
some  unknown,  or  in  some  unlawful  direction.  t 

“Will  any  reflecting  man  advocate  a  money-coining  machine,  under  whatever  plau¬ 
sible  name  it  may  be  disguised,  whether  a  ‘  national  bank,’  a  ‘  fiscal  agent,’  or  an  ‘ex¬ 
chequer,’  either  to  be  under  the  direct  control  of  the  government,  or  only  connected  and 
influenced  by  it  ?  Are  there  not,  as  the  government  is  now  administered,  and  as  it  has, 
for  some  years,  been  administered,  too  many  sources  of  corruption  available  to  a  large 
class  of  public  men,  without  adding  to  their  number? 

“  The  object  of  a  national  bank,  as  far  as  the  government  has  any  connexion  with  if, 
is  to  be  able  to  increase  the  public  receipts  without  hazarding  their  popularity  by  taxa¬ 
tion — to  borrow  the  people’s  money  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  people— the  result  of  which, 
according  to  the  financial  measures  of  the  present  administration,  has  been  to  pay  one 
debt  by  the  creation  of  a  still  larger  one. 

“  Or,  if  the  ‘  exchequer  plan’  of  President  Tyler  had  been  carried  into  operation, 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  throw  upon  the  country  a  large  amount  of  irredeemable 
paper  money,  beginning  with  10,000,000,  and  by  an  extension  of  its  powers  to  any  sum 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  this  administration  or  any  succeeding  administra¬ 
tion.” — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

President  Tyler  in  his  messages,  declares : 

“  *  It  has  now  become  obvious  to  all,  then,  that  the  government  must  look  to  it$  own 
means  for  supplying  its  wants,  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  those  means  are  altoge¬ 
ther  adequate  for  the  object.  The  exchequer,,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  aid  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  Upon  what  I  regard  as  a  well-founded  supposition,  that  its  bills  would 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  and  that  the  issue  would,  in  a  short  time, 
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reach  the  maximum  of  15,000,000  dollars,  it  is  obvious  that  10,000,000  dollars  would 
thereby  be  added  to  the  available  means  of  the  treasury  without  cost  or  charge.’* 

“  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  ‘  exchequer  plan’  to  keep  the  10,000,000  afloat  perpetually, 
as  it  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  then  there  would  be  an  accession  of  10,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  to  the  public  rcvchtic  derived  from  this  issue  of  10,000,000  dollars  of  ‘  assignats, 
or  what  may  be  better  understood  by  the  term  of  ‘  continental  money'  ” 

Upon  the  tendency  and  object  of  this  financial  scheme  of  _the  executive,  Mr. 
Fillmore,  the  chairman  of  ways  and  means,  said  in  regard  to  the  government 
“  exchequer  plan — 

“  As  a  bank,  then,  what  arc  to  be  its  probable  -effects  upon  the  currency  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  So  far  as  it  shall  furnish  a  paper  circulation  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  silver,  it 
would  be  beneficial.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  from’ past  experience,  this  could  not  be 
done  to  any  great  extent,*  and  would  not  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.  All  go¬ 
vernment  banking,  in  all  ages  and  countries,  has  proved  a  failure.  We  believe  there  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule,  To  prove  this  we  need  not  resort  to  the  assignats  of  France, 
or  the  imperial  bank  of  Russia,  with  its  paper  rubles,  or  even  the  far-famed  deposit  bank 
of  Amsterdam,  which  was  under  the  charge  of  the  governors  of  the  city,  annually  elected 
by  the  citizens,  and  for  whose  fidelity  the  city  itself  was  liable.  All  these,  at  different 
times  and  under  different  circumstances,  had  a  common  end.  The  assignats,  though 
based  upon  the  avails  of  large  estates  which  had  been  confiscated,  and  made  a  legal  ten¬ 
der  by  severe  penalties,  gradually  sunk  in  the  market,  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues, 
until  they  became  worthless.  A. similar  fate  attended  the  paper  rubles  of  Russia;  and 
the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  in  violation  of  their  official  duty  and  solemn 
oaths,  secretly  withdrew  the  specie  that  had  been  deposited  in 'its  vaults;  and  this  fraud 
was  not  discovered  for  forty  or  fifty  years.  But  the  attempts  in  our  own  country,  by 
different  states,  to  establish  banks  owned  by  the  states,  have  been  equally  unfortunate. 
Few,  if  any,  have  maintained  their  credit,  and  the  committee  believe  that  there  is  some 

#  The  first  Essay,  by  Mr.  Middleton,  was  published  tinder  the  same  title  as  the  second; — 

"  The  Government  and  the  Currency.”  The  following  is  a  paragraph  of  a  criticism  on  it. 

“  Wo  have  briefly  indicated  the  lending  topics  considered  in  this  very  able  pamphlet.  But  the 
subject  of  the  currency  is  now  so  hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the  cant  and  vulgar  ferocity  of  party 
politics,  that  calm  and  temperate  writing,  like  this  of  Mr.  Middleton,  stands  but  slight  chance  of 
fixing  the  public  attention.  Still,  the  work  will  do  good.  It  is  written  in  a  singularly  clear,  manly, 
and  elegant  style ;  the  arrangement  of  topics  is  excellent ;  the  statements  are  well  weighed,  and 
conscientiously  made ;  and  no  trace  of  the  ratnpnnt  party  spirit,  which  perverts  public  opinion  to 
a  dreadful  and  alarming  extent,  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  is  discernible  in  its  pages. 
The  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Middleton,  namely,  ‘  to  combine,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
advantages  of  the  metallic  with  those  of  the  bank-note  system,’  is  one  which  ought  to  be  stu¬ 
died  by  the  public  men  of  all  parties ;  but  the  demagogues  have  seized  upon  the  subject  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  are  filled  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion,  until 
they  arc  scarcely  capable  of  acting*  without  manifesting  an  insane  violence,  by  which  their  real  in¬ 
terests  are  sacrificed.’  ” — North  American  Review. 

“  After  what  we  have  now  said,  we  think  it  must  appear  that  we  were  fully  justified  in  assum¬ 
ing,  as  we  did  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that  the  only  portion  of  the  circulation,  or  medium  of 
exchange,  which  required  legislative  interference  and  regulation,  was  that  which  consisted  of  the 
bills  and  notes  of  banks  of  issue.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  essential  point  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  notes  of  a  bank  and  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader,  consists  in  this  :  that  the 
notes'  of  a  bank  are  payable  at  an  indefinite  period ;  while  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader  (which 
constitute  mercantile  paper)  arc  payable  at  a  period  fixed  and  certain.  .  We  linve  endeavoured, 
too,  to  show  that  this  difference  between  mercantile  and  bank  paper  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  leads  to  important  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  descriptions  of  paper,  when 
left  unrestrained  by  legislative  regulation ;  that  while  private,  or  mercantile  paper,  is,  by  the  ne¬ 
cessity  which  exists  for  its  paymo^at  a  given  and  fixed  period,  kept  within  moderate  and  reason¬ 
able  limits,  bank  paper,  on  tile-contrary,  is  tempted  constantly  to  exceed  those  limits  ;  because, 
not  being  payable  at  any  definite  and  fixed  period,  no  such  restraint  exists— and  the  banks  issuing 
such  paper,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  naturally  seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  issue, 
and  to  keep  it  from  returning  upon  them  for  redemption  for  the  longest  period  possible.” — Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  Currency. 
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inherent  and  insurmountable  difficulty  in  government  banking,  that  cannot  be  overcome 
or  obviated. 

“  In  the  first  place,  the  various  officers  and  agents  which  would  be  selected  to  take 
charge  of  such  an  institution,  are  not  likely  to  have  the  requisite  financial  skill,  even  if 
they  should  have  the  requisite  moral  honesty.  They  wilt  be  selected from  party  and  po- 
.  Utical  considerations.  Thus  it  ever  has  been,  and  thus  it  ever  will  be.  But,  even  if  they 
had  the  skill,  they  would  not  feel  that  solicitude  which  self-interest  alone  can  create, 
and  which  is  indispensable  to  the  successful  management  of  a  bank. 

“  But  even  if  these  difficulties  could  be  overcome,  there  is  still  another  which  admits 
of  no  remedy,  and  against  which  you  can  provide  no  security;  and  that  is  the  dangerous 
increase  in  the  issues  of  such  paper  by  legislative  authority.  It  matters  not  that  you  limit 
it  by  this  act — the  next  Congress  has  power  to  change  it  ;  and,  having  the  power,  if  there 
should  be  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  it  will  be  exercised.  All  experience  leads  to  this  in¬ 
evitable  result  It  was  so  in  France.  It  was  so  in  Russia.  It  was  so  in  this  country 
during  the  111  rotation,  when  continental  money  was  poured  out  until  it  became  worthless; 
and  it  was  so  during  the  last  war,  when  treasury  notes  were  increased  until  they  were 
twenty  or  twenty-fire  per  cent  below  the  par  value  of  non-specie  paying  banks ;  and ,  even 
within  a  few  months  after  this  exchequer  plan  was  first  recommended  to  Congress,  in  a 
time  of  profound  peace,  treasury  notes  were  issued  until  they  fell  five  per  cent  below  par, 
and  the  credit  of  the  treasury  was,  at  last,  only  saved  by  promising  to  pay  six  per  cent  in¬ 
terest  on  these  notes  scini-annually,  which  converted  them  at  once  from  currency,  receivable 
in  public  dues,  into  a  species  of  stock  for  investment.  Keen  we  could  not  h  'll  a  six  per 
cefit  stock,  having  twenty  years  to  run,  without  a  discount  to  meet  these  notes ;  and  had 
they  been  issued  under  this  exchequer,  the  result  must  have  been  the  same.  AH  these  facts 
lead  to  but  one  conclusion ,  and  that  seems  irresistible  ;  which  is,  that  the  government  ought 
not.  to  engage  in  banking,  but  that  that  should,  be  left  to  private  corporations  or  companies, 
which  may  be  effectually  restrained  in  their  issues  by  penal  laws, for  the  violation  of  which 
they  may  be  made  amenable  to  the  courts.  Certainly  nothing  short  of  this  can  prevent 
excessive  issues,  or  insure  prompt  redemption  ;  and  even  this  has  not  always  effected 
that  object,” 

Thus  much  Mr.  Fillmore  has  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  President  Tyler 
upon  its  economical  defects. 

We  have  not  adduced  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  system 
of  banking,  but  to  exhibit  the  evils  of  fallacious  currencies,  and  to  s\iowwhat  has 
been  done,  and-  what  exists — what  has  been,  and  what  is  proposed  as  remedies 
for  these  evils,  regarding  the  currency  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Lee  observes  : — 

“  That  a  central  bank  with  a  large  capital,  might  be  useful  in  restraining  the  over-issues 
and  over-loans  of  the  local  banks,  we  have  never  doubted,  provided  it  should  be  placed 
under  the  government  of  persons  who  had  the  skill,  the  honesty,  and  the  courage,  to 
manage  it  upon  strict  conservative  principles— somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  Sueh  ah  institution  would  not  answer  the  purposes  which  a  large  majority  of 
those  influential  persons  have  in  view,  who  . are  the  most  desirous  of  its  creation.  If, 
however,  its  founders  and  promoters  were  sincerely  desirous  of  having  it  conducted  upon 
strict  and  honest  hanking  principles,  they  would  not  be  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the 
nation,  nor  even  by  the  persons  who  should  be  appointed  by  its  proprietors,  to  govern  it, 
or  more  commonly  those  self-appointed  persons — who,  upon  the  principles  on  which  all 
our  banks  are  organised,  have  an  interest  adverse  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as 
stockholders,  and  to  the  public  as  recipients  of  their  paper  issues. 

We  do  not  find  any  grave,  intelligent,  and  thinking  writer,  or  speaker,  deny 
that  the  banking  system,  or  rather  banking  practice,  of  the  United  States  has 
caused  the  most  extensive  and  often  ruinous  speculations,  whether  in  the  sales 
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and  purchases  of  lands  (See  Public  Lands  hereafter),  in  shares  or  stocks  of 
public  works  and  companies,  of  loss  to  cotton  planters,  and  to  cotton,  and  other 
manufacturers, — to  the  holders  of  bank  stock, — and  to  the  general  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  upright  mind  ranks  him  next  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  among  the  men  of  whom  America  may,  with  justice  and  without  vanity, 
be  proud,  has  recorded  the  following  opinion,  which  American  statesmen,  if 
they  bear  any  love  for  their  country,  would  act  wisely,  by  observing  as  a  re. 
gulating  maxim  in  fiscal  legislation : — 

“  The  emitting  of  paper  money  is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  state  governments,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  tbe  United  States  government 
Though  paper  emissions,  under  a  general  authority,  might  have  some  advantages  not 
applicablerand  be  free  from  some  disadvantages  which  are  applicable,  to  the  like  emissions 
by  the  states,  separately,  yet  they  are.  of  a  nature  so  liable  to  abuse — and  it  may  even 
be  affirmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused — that  the.  wisdom  of  government  will  be  shown 
in  never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dangerous  an  expedient.  In 
times  of  tranquillity  it  might  have  no  ill  consequences;  it  might  even,  perhaps,  be 
arranged  in  a  way  to  Ire  productive  of  good  ;  but  in  great  and  trying  emergencies  there  is 
almost  a  moral  certainty  of  its  being  mischievous.” 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1815, 
upon  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  exchequer,  but  involving  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  that  bill,  we  find  the  following  passages.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  to  establish  a  bank  whose  capital  should  consist  partly  of 
coin  and  partly  of  government  stocks  and  treasury  notes.  The  capital  of  the 
proposed  exchequer  was  to  consist  of  coin  and  treasury  notes ; — 

“  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  advantages  which  would  at  present  result  from  any  bank, 
are  greatly  overrated.  To  look  to  a  bank  as  a  source  capable,  not  only  of  affording  a 
circulating  medium  to  the  country, but  also  of  supplying  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  without  commerce,  is  to  expect 
much  more  than  will  ever  be- obtained.  Such  high  wrought  hopes  can  only  end  in  dis¬ 
appointment.  The  means  of  supporting  an  expensive  war  are  not  of  quite  so  easy 
acquisition..  Banks  are  not  revenue.  They  cannot  supply  its  place.  They  may  afford 
facilities  to  its  collection  and  distribution.  They  may  furnish,  with  convenience, 
temporary  loans  to  government,  in  anticipation  of  its  taxes,  and'  render  important 
■  assistance,  in  divers  ways,  to  the  general  operations  of  finance.  They  are  useful  to  the 
state  in  their  proper  place  and  spheie,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  national  income. 

“  The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper.  The  credit  arid  circulation  of  bank 
paper  are.  the  effects,  rather  than  the  causes,  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well  ordered 
system  of  finance.  They  are  the  props  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity,  not  the 
foundations  of  them.  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this  country, 
.by  the  creating  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create  new  paper,  and  that  govern¬ 
ment  may  have  a  clufnce  of  borrowing  where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  himself 
miserably  deceived.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  no  such, vain  hopes,  that  I  yield  my 
assent  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  on  sound  and  proper  principles.” 

The  following  statement  and  fables  (which  exhibit  a  condensed  historical 
view  of  the  American  currency  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century),  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Gouge,  editor  of  the  “Journal  of  Banking,”  author  of  “A  Short 
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History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking,”  and  formerly  of  the  United  States 
treasury  department : — 

“  On  the  30th  of  August,  1814,  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie  payments  for 
the  first  time,  and  the  other  banks  in  the  middle  and  southern  states  within  a  week  or 
two  of  that  date.  The  New  Orleans  banks  had  suspended  payment  in  the  April  previous ; 
but  the  banks  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  continued  to  pay  specie  till  about  the  1st  of 
January,  1815;  and  the  only  bank  then  in  Tennessee  did  not  suspend  payment  till  July 
or  August,  1816.  Through  the  whole  of  this,  the  first  general  suspension  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  the  banks  ofcNcw  England  continued  to  pay  specie,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
banks  in'Mainc  that  stopped  payment  early  in  1814. 

“  During  the  first  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks 
were  received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

“  On  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  the  bank  of  the  United  Statds  commenced  operations 
at  Philadelphia.  Of  the  effect  it  had  in  “  regulating  the  currency,”  the  reader  can  judge 
for  himself,  f  The  table  gives  the  prices  of  western  and  southern  bank  notes  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  that  and  each  subsequent  year. 

“  On  the  2 1st  of  February,  1817,  the  United  States  government  refused  any  longer  to 
receive  the  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

“  In  1 824,  the  .system  known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  adopted  in  New  England. 
The  reader,  on  scanning  the  table,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  value 
which  the  notes  of  the  many  hundred  banks  of  the  eastern  states  have  since  maintained, 
and  this  whether  the  banks  have  sustained  or  suspended  specie  payments. 

“  On  the  11th  of  ftlny,  1837,  the  New  York  and  Natchez  banks  suspended  specie  pay¬ 
ments  ;  and  as  fast  as  the  news  spread  from  these  two  cities,  cast,  west,  north,  and  south, 
the  other  banks  suspended  also.  In  this,  the  second  general  suspension  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  the  banks  of  New  England  were  included. 

“  In  one  year  afterwards,  or  in  May,  1838,  the  New  York  banks  resumed  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  and  theirjfconduct  was  immediately  followed  by  the  banks  of  New  England. 
These  banks  have  since  (with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island)  steadily  main¬ 
tained  specie  payments. 

“  In  August,*  1838,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  professed  to  resume  specie  payments  ; 
and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  there  was  at  least  a  nominal  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments  throughout  the  union. 

“In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  or  on  the  9th  of  October,  1839,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
suspended  specie  payments  for  the  third  lime,  and  their  example  was  quickly  imitated 
by  all  the  banks  to  the  south  and  west,  and  also  by  the  banks  of  West  Jersey  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  bank  of  Missouri  did  not,  indeed,  suspend  payment  on  its  own  notes;  but 
as  it  traded  on  the  notes  of  other  western  banks,  it  became  an  issuer  of  inconvertible 
paper.  The  banks  of  Rhode  Island  soon  resumed  specie  payments.  The  banks  of 
South  Carolina  resumed  specie  payments  in  June  or  July,  1840.  All  the  other  banks  to 
the  south  and  west  of  New  York  (with  the  exception  of  the  East  Jersey  banks,  and  a  few 
others  scattered  in  different  places)  continued  to  refuse  payment  of  specie  on  demand. 

“January  15th,  1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  resumed  specie  payments,  and 
sustained  them  for  about  twenty  days,  or  until  the  4th  of  February.  They  then,  for  the 
fourth  time,  suspended  specie  payments:  until  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  1842. 
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A  Table  showing  the  highest  anti  lowestj’rices  (comparatively)  of  Bank  Notes  at 
Philadelphia,  in  each  Year,  from  October  31st,  1814,  to  December  31st,  1841. 


[!n  thin  table,  p  Mauds  for  premium;  d  for  discount;  a  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Latin  ad,  to.] 
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The  following  table  of  suspensions  is  abstracted  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  dated  January  8,  1840: — 


Statement  of  Prices  of  Shares  in  the  Banks  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  three  several 
Periods  in  1838,  1841,  and  1842. 


“  In  the  stales  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  three  of  the  most  fertile  ones 
in  the  union,  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank  capital,  according  to  the  returns  of  1839, 
was  84,1 12,304  dollars.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  present  condition  of  the  banks  in 
those  stales,  published  by  the  treasury  depaitincnt,  as  in  preceding  years,  but,  from  such 
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statements  as  have  been  published,  it  would  appear  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank 
capital  in  these  three  states  is  now  something  less  than  23,000,000  dollars.  Thisis  its 
nominal  value,  but  from  the  quality  of  the  securities  in  which  it  is  invested,  the  proprietors 
of  the  shares  might  not  be  able  to  realise  more  than  half  the  sum  stated  were  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  these  banks  brought  to  a  settlement.  In  the  states  of  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
Arkansas,  and  in  the  Florida  territory,  the  banking  results  descend  still  nearer  to  the 
point  of  annihilation  than  in  the  instances  just  cited. 

“  A  reference  to  the  return  of  the  aggregate  bank  capital  of  the  country  affords  fur¬ 
ther  evidence  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  losses  from  banking  to  which  the  shareholders 
have  been  subjected.  At  the  close  of  1839,  the  entire  bank  capital  was  358,442,692 
dollars.  Since  that  period,  and  down  to  Ibis  time  (November,  1843),  considerable  sums 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  closing  up  of  concerns  which  had  not  lost  all  their  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  larger  additions  have  been  made  by  the  creation  of  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  new  banks ;  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  state  of  New  York  than  elsewhere, 
since,  under  what  is  termed  the  ‘free  banking  system,’  every  individual  who  has  any  pro¬ 
perty  can  become  a  money  coiner  by  pledging  it  to  the  state  government ,  and,  consequently, 
every  individual  is  strongly  tempted  to  become  a  creator  of  paper  money  for  the  chance  of 
gaining  a  /j|  ofit  on  the  amount,  which  can  be  kept  in  circulation. 

Free  Banking  System  of  New  York-. — “  It  is  impossible  that  a  system  of  banking 
like  the  one  now  in  operation  in  New  York,  which  holds  out  such  strong  inducements  to 
over-issuing  and  over-loaning,  should  not,  sooner  or  later,  be  productive  of  injurious 
consequences  to  the  community  generally,  and  especially  so  to  the  trading  portion  of  it. 
Under  the  free  banking  laws  of  that  state,  the  comptroller  is  required  to  deliver  bank¬ 
notes  to  any  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  into  circulation  to  any  ex’ent 
which  nvay  be  asked  for  upon  a  corresponding  amount  of  state  stocks  or  mortgages  being 
depo'sited  with  him  as  security  for  redemption. 

“  In  the  enactment  of  this  law,  ‘  the  only  object,’  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  ‘  which  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  is  not  the  danger  of  suspension,  but  the 
ultimate  redemption'of  the  notes  put  in  circulation.’  That  object  has  not,  however^  al¬ 
ways,  nor  generally,  been  accomplished.  In  the  numerous  instances  of  failures  of  the 
free  banks,  the  securities  deposited  for  the  redemptioh  of  their  issues  have  been  found 
insufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  has  been  one  source  of  loss  to  the  bill-holders,  while 
the  long  period  usually  required  for  the  conversion  of  real  estate  and  stocks  into  money 
is  another  source  of  injury,  since  most  of  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  issues  of  failed 
banks  usually  remain  are'  constrained,  by  their  urgent  wants,  to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss 
to  those  who  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them  on  speculation. 

“  One  of  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  permitting  every  individual  in  a  state  to  be¬ 
come  an  issuer  of  paper  money  was  the  superior  safety  of  state  stocks  and  mortgages,  us  a 
basis  on  which  to  found  a  paper  circulation.  In  respect  to  state  stocks,  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  great  mass  which  have  been  issued  are  considerably  below  par,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent  below  the  par  rate,  and  from  thence  to 
nearly  the  point  of  annihilation ;  while  the  solid  ones  are  all  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  not  inclined  to  part  with  them  on  any  terms  to  free  bankers. 

“  A  reliance  on  a  steady  and  permanent  value  of  real  estate  has  proved  to  have  been 
equally  unsafe.  Take,  for  instance,  real  property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  the 
most  wealthy  one  in  the  country,  and  has  made  the  greatest  advancement  in  business  and 
population,  and,  consequently,  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  real  estate  would 
there  maintain  its  value  if  anywhere.  A  reference  to  the  official  returns  of  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  results : — 


1833 


Y  E  A  It  S.  Dollar.. 

.  1 14,129,301 


233,742,303 

1911,778,434 

178,489,042 


“  In  1836,  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  280,000,000  j  in  1840,  it  was,  by 
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an  enumeration,  found  to  be  312,710,000 ;  and,  in  1842,  it  was  estimated  at  350,000,000. 
There  had  been  erected,  between  the  years  1836  and  1842,  for  the  accommodation  of 
this  additional  population,  a  suitable  number  of  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  public  build¬ 
ings,  and,  generally  speaking,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  class  of  buildings  which  pre¬ 
viously  existed.  There  should,  then,  be  added  to  the  valuation  of  1836,  twenty-five -per 
cent,  that  being  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population.  According  to  that  estimate,  the  re¬ 
turn  of  real  estate  in  New  York  city,  in  1842,  should  have  been  233,742,303  dollars,  with 
twenty-five  per  cent  supcradded  for  an  increase  since  1836  making  the  amount  in  1842, 
292,177,879  dollars. 

“The  actual  decline,  then,  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York,  between  1836  and 
1842  is  115,688,837  dollars,  being  the  difference  between  what  the  returns  actually  were 
in  1842,  and  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  prices  of  1836  been  maintained.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  Jmagined  that  the  valuation  in  1842  was  unnaturally  low  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  depression  in  business  and  other  causes  of  temporary  duration.  There 
might  be  some  reason  for  such  a  conjecture,  were  not  the  contrary  shown  to  be  the  case 
by  a  subsequent  decline  in  prices  of  real  estate,  as  will*  be  seen  by  the  returns  of  1843, 
when  they  are  laid  before  the  public.”* 

“  The  number  of  banks,  however,  which  have  been  governed  by  men  who  have  had 
the  firmness  of  principle  to  resist  temptations  laid  open  to  them  by  the 'false  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  as  trustees  of  property  of  which  they  are  likely  to  become  the 
principal  borrowers  ;  the  number  of  banks  which,  under  the  management  of  such  men, 
have  been  conducted  with  a  prudent  and  honest  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  are  few  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  been  deeply  injured  or  utterly 
ruined  by  the  imprudence  or  misconduct  of  their  managers.  *  It  is  believed,’  says  Mr. 
Nathan  Appleton,  ‘  that  in  all  cases  of  bank  failures  in  Massachusetts,  the  failure  of  the 
principal  stockholders  and  directors  has  accompanied,  or  preceded,  the  failure  of  the 
bank.  The  great  point,, therefore,  to  be  guarded  against  is,  the  liability  of  banks  to  fall 
into  few  hands  to  be  used  for  their  private  speculations.'  This  sound  advice  from  one 
familiar  with  the  art  of  banking,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  banking,  was  given  in  1831. 
It  was,  like  many  other  wise  suggestions  from  the  same  source,  disregarded  by  the  share¬ 
holders  of  banks. 

“  In  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  entire  capitals  have  been  sunk  in  gambling  ope¬ 
rations  of  the  directors  of  banks  and  theic  associates,  who  were  interested  with  them;  and 
the  instances  are  not  rare,  where  the  assets  of  a  bank  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  redeem  its 
circulation;  while  in  other  cases,  the  depositors,  bill-holders,  and  proprietors,  were  all 
stripped  of  their  property.  There  were  banks  in  this  state  (Massachusetts),  and  someof  them 
under  the  management  of  individuals  who  clamoured  loudly  against  all  banks  as  ‘aristo- 


*  Table  of  Prices  and  Currency,  to  show  the  relative  Circulation  Prices,  Loans,  and  Deposits 
prepared  by  Mr.  Tilden. 


YEAH  S. 

Hank  Cir- 

Barrel. 
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Bushel. 

OafcpeJ 

Beef  per 
Barrel. 
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Barrel. 

Loan.. 

Deposits. 

mV!?,?...’. 
1830 . 

1838  . 

1839  . 

dnllMS. 
103,092,49.') 
140,301, 0381 

m’noiws 

10G,9G8,572 

dir.  ctR. 

7  on 

1  45 

2  00  : 
1  95  ■ 

1  18  !! 

dir,  rta, 

0  07 

I  13 

i  is 

*02 

30 

dir.  cts. 

13  00 

dir.  ct*. 

18  25 
23  25 

23  25 

11 

dollars. 

305,103,834 

457,500,080 

525,115,70* 

462, 896',  523 

dollars. 

83,081,305 

115,104,440 

1*7,397,185 

84,091,184 

90,240,140 

75,096,857 

“  By  subsequent  contractions  of  the  currency,  and,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  point  below  its  natural 
level,  prices  of  some  of  the  above  articles  were  reduced  considerably  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the 
quotations.  It  is  not  contended  by  Mr.  Tilden;  that  there  were  not  other  Causes  in  operation  to 
raise  and  to  lower  prices  besides  the  variations  in  the  bank  loans  and  liabilities.  There  were  great 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  some  of  the  commodities  as  compared  with  the  demand,  but  not 
greater  than  in  former  years,  when  prices,  instead  offiuctuating  up  and  down  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
and  100  percent,  did  not  vary  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.” 
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trade  monopolies,'  whose  assets  would  not  redeem  their  circulation  and  their  deposits. 
In  these  instances,  the  losses  fell  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  most  helpless  and 
poorest  members  of  society.  And  such  has  generally  been  the  case  with  ruined  banks,  of 
whose  impending  fate  the  managers  and  their  friends,  and  Olliers  who  can  obtain  access  to 
correct  sources  of  information,  have  had  such  early  warnings  as  to  induce  them  to  sell  out 
their  shares  before  they  fell  into  discredit,  and  the  buyers,  as  one  might  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect,  have  generally  been  among  that  class  of  the  community  to  which  we  have  re¬ 
ferred. 

“  In  truth,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  losses  upon  banking  fall  mainly 
on  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  while  the  benefits  which  may  be  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  bank  capitals  are  chiefly  shared  among  the  most  shrewd,  enter¬ 
prising,  and  intelligent  classes  of  society. 

“  The  shares  in  the  United  States  Bank  were,  more  than  in  most  instances,  held  by 
persons  of  large  capitals  as  permanent  investments,  and  by  others  who  dealt  in  them  on 
speculation.  Still,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  capital,  at  the  period  of  its  ruin,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  class  of  persons  referred  to.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dunlap,  its  president,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  alludes  to  this  portion  of  its  stockholders. 
*  They  are  wi  \>ws,  orphan  children,  persons  retired  from  business  and  active  life,  and 
not  capitalist!  Only  ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  and  are  sufferers  against  their  will,  with¬ 
out  their  personal  agency,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  redress  by  themselves.’ 

“  Before  the  final  bankruptcy  of  this  institution,  a  larger  number  of  shares  held  by 
speculators  and  by  wealthy  individuals  who  had  the  means  of  judging  of  its  condition 
arid  prospects,  were  sold  out  by  their  proprietors,  and  probably  many  of  the  buyeis  were 
persons  of  smaller  means,  and,  consequently,  the  stockholders  may,  at  the  end  of  its 
career,  have  become  more  numerous  than  at  any  earlier  period.  From  a  statement  pub¬ 
lished  in  1840,  it  appears  that  there  were — 


“  From  the  comparatively  few  heavy  shareholders,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
the  largest  portion  of  the  sufferers  by  the  ruin  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  persons  in 
narrow,  or  in  very  moderate  pecuniary  circumstances.  In  the  same  document,  we  find 
the  following  statement : — 


The  number  of  shares  held  by  females .  29,8 76 

„  „  „  executors  and  guardians .  4,'25C> 


“These  unfortunate  persons  not  only  lost  the  par  value  of  the  shares,  but  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shares  were  purchased  at  an  advance  of  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  high  as  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Those 
prices  were  obtainable  within  a  short  period  of  the  origin  of  the  bank.  As  a  further  ag¬ 
gravation  of  the  feelings  of  the  sufferer,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  a  vast  amount 
of  shares  were  purchased  at  par  and  upwards  after  its  capital  had  been  invested  in  secu¬ 
rities  which,  to  a  great  extent,  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and,  consequently,  the  actual 
worth  of  the  shares,  when  purchased,  was  not  equal  to  half  the  sum  paid  for  them  j  while 
a  still  larger  amount  was  purchased  somewhat  under  par,  when  the  bank  was  in  a  ruin¬ 
ous  condition.  Such  will  generally  be  the  case  with  ruined  banks.  The  persons  who 
manage  them  and  others  acquainted  with  the  facts  necessary  to  rest  a  judgment  upon, 
will  sell  out  their  shares,  and  they  will  generally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  least  intelli¬ 
gent  and  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  they  being  the  most  readily  seduced 
into  purchases  of  stocks  at  the  declining  prices  usually  attendant  upon  sales  of  shares  in 
an  unthrifty  or  a  ruined  corporation. 

“An  official  statement,  emanating  from  the  banks  in  Pennsylvania  other  than  the 
United  States  Bank,  shows  that  a  still  greater  proportion  of  their  shares  were  held  by 
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small  proprietors,  and  by  charitable  institutions,  by  females,  guardians,  &c.,  than  in  the 
latter  institution.  The  returns  of  shareholders  in  1840  show : — 

Italian.  dollars. 

0327  persons  holding  Mock  of  the  value  of  100  op  to  Bon 


“  The  balance  of  their  shares  were  owned  in  sums  of  4000  dollars  and  upwards,  and 
those  larger  proprietors  were  probably,  as  in  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  mostly  per¬ 
sons  retired  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  consequently,  to  their  own  injury, 
and  to  the  entire  ruin  of  many  of  them,  had  confided  their  property  to  the  management  of 
agents  who,  as  events  have  shown,  were  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confidence. 

“The  number  of  shares  in  these  institutions  held  by 

Executors,  guardians,  and  .  20*682 

Otiicera  of  benevolent  institutions .  1,0*5 

“  It  is  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  the  remaining  shares  were,  as  before  stated, 
owned  by  aged  and  retired  persons,  or  by  others  who  had  not  the  disposition  or  the  skill 
to  manage  their  property,  and,  therefore,  were  willing  to  place  it  in  a  situation  where, 
in  the  best  events,  the  income  would  be  below  the  ordinary  earnings  of  capital.  But  as 
compensation  for  a  rate  of  interest  restrained  by  an  impolitic  and  unjust  law  below  the 
market  value  of  money,  they  expected  safety,  but  they  failed  of  finding  it,  nor,  in  the 
long  run,  as  respects  most  of  the  banks,  while  banks  adhere  to  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  based  and  administered." 


This  gives  six  dividends  on  a  capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  as  follows : 

dollars.  |  dollars. 

April,  1842  ....  442,900  October,  1843  ....  417,000 

October,  1842  ....  471,150j  April,  1844  ....  426,300 

April,  1843  ....  481,475  !  October,  1844  .  .  .  480,000 

This  is  the  largest  October  dividend,  and  shows  considerable  improvement  in  the  profits 
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of  the  banks  during  the  past  summer.  Notwithstanding  the  low  rate  of  money,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1843,  there  is  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  profits,  which  probably 
arose  from  an  extension  of  credits  in  that  proportion.  Neither  banks  nor  stocks,  how¬ 
ever,  seem  to  command  confidence,  as  a  means  of  investment.  The  experience  of  past 
years  has  been  such,  as  to  prevent  much  disposition  to  put  money  in  banking  concerns. 

“  From  the  remarks  of  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant  we  extract  the  following  passages. 
They  were  written  antecedent  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  and  are  in  correspondence 
-  with  the  views  maintained  by  him  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  before  there  were  any 
signs  of  a  revulsion.  They  indicate  the  opinions  of  one  familiar  with  the  true  principles 
of  currency  and  banking,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  results  of  our  system 
of  banking;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  foresee  and  predict  the  ill  consequences  which 
must  ultimately  flow  from  a  violation  of  those  principles. 

“  ‘  One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances,’  says  he,  ‘  connected  with  the  universal 
rage  for  speculation,  is  the  exceeding  gullibility  of  the  people.  No  scheme^ seems  to  be 
too  vast  to  stagger  their  credulity.  The  most  impracticable  plans  are  received  as  easy  of 
accomplishment,  and  the  most  stupendous  projects  are  entered  upon  with  undoubting 
confidence,  ar  jf  they  were  ‘  trifles  light  as  air.’  The  thought  obtrudes  itself;  apparently, 
into  no  man  s  mind,  that  there  is  a  stopping-place,  where  all  this  rapid  motion 
must  cease ;  that  the  machine,  urged  to  too  great  velocity,  will  at  last  fall  to  pieces. 
No  one  seems  to  anticipate  that  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  towering  fabric  which 
speculation  is  building  up,  grown  too  huge  for  its  foundation,  will  topple  on  the  heads 
of  its  projectors,  and  bury  them  in  its  ruins.  Every  one  acts  as  if  there  were  no  fear 
that  the  explosion  would  take  place,  while  he  is  in  danger.  Each  one  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  grasp  his  share  of  the  gambler’s  spoils,  without  any  idea  that,  like  fairy  money, 
it  may  turn  to  worthless  rubbish  in  his  hands.  A  general  infatuation  has  seized  the 
minds  of  the  community,  and  each  one  grows  wilder  in  his  lunacy  from  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  those  around  him. 

“  •  In  the  meanwhile,  the  speculators  would,  indeed,  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
Midas  art.  Their  touch  turns  every  thing  to  gold.  They  are  all  getting  rich.  One 
buys  the  refusal  of  a  farm  fora  vast  deal  more  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth.  He  sells  it 
to  another  for  a  large  advance  before  the  term  of  payment  has  arrived.  The  second 
sells  it  to  a  third,  the  third  to  a  fourth  ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  probably  passes  through  a 
dozen  hands,  before  the  first  instalment  of  the  original  price  is  paid.  Each  successive 
purchaser  fancies  himself  rich,  and  the  one  into  whose  possession  the  property  falls  last 
has  magnificent  plans  in  prospect,  and  thinks  that  he  is  the  richest  of  all.  But  pay-day 
must  come,  and  come  ere  long,  we  fear,  to  many  an  unprepared  speculator,  and  rudely 
wake  him  from  his  dream  of  fancied  wealth. 

“  ‘  The  vast  and  sudden  increase  which  the  paper  circulation  of  this  country  has  under¬ 
gone  within  the  last  eighteen  months  (from  103,692,495  dollars  to  140,000,000  dollars), 
is  the  cause  of  the  feverish  thirst  of  riches  which  the  community  now  exhibits  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  shall  check  tligt  circulation,  and  turn  it  back  upon  the  banks,  will  arrest  the  disease, 
but  arrest  it  with  a  violence  that  to  many  will  prove  fatal,  and  give  a  fearful  shock  to  all. 
Paper  money  is,  to  the  people  of  this  country,  ‘  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  pri¬ 
soner  and  they  can  be  restored  to  sanity  only  by  withholding  such  stimulating  and  dan¬ 
gerous  aliment.  .As  it  now  is,  their  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds'on.  The  demand  for 
money  increases  with  each  succeeding  day  ;  and  every  new  loan  of  bank  credit  but  gives 
rise  to  new  projects  of  speculation,  each  wilder  and  more  chimerical  than  the  last. 

The  effect  of  this  pervading  spirit  of  speculation  (or  spirit  of  gambling  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  as  it  might  more  properly  be  called),  on  the  morals  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  is  dreadful.  Its  direct  and  manifest  tendency  is  to  blunt  men’s  moral  perceptions, 
and  accustom  them,  by  degrees,  to  acts  and  devices  of  traffic  which  an  honest,  unsophis¬ 
ticated  mind  would  shrink  from  with  horror,  as  frauds  of  the  most  flagitious  dye.  It  creates 
a  distaste  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  industry  ;  it  disinclines  the  mind  from  the  gradual 
accumulation  in  some  regular  vocation,  and  kindles  an  intense  desire,  like  that  expressed 
in  the  prayer  ofOrtogrul  of  Basra,  ‘Let  me  suddenly  grow  rich!’  To  this  gambling  spirit 
of  the  day  we  may  directly  trace  the  most  of  those  prodigious  frauds,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  recently  startled  the  public  mind.  ‘Startled  the  public  mind,’  did  we  say! 
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The  phrase  is  wrong.  The  public  were  not  startled.  They  heard  the  stories  with  the 
most  stoical  indifference ;  and  if  any  exclamations  were  uttered,  they  conveyed  rather  a 
sentiment  of  commiseration  for  the  criminals,  than  one  of  detestation  for  their  stupendous 
crimes. 

“  ‘  But  the  day  of  the  madness  of  speculation  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  time  must 
come,  nor  can  it  be  remote,  when  some  financial  or  commercial  revulsion  will  throw  back 
the  stream  of  paper  circulation  to  its  source,  and  many  a  goodly  vessel,  which  had  ven¬ 
tured  too  boldly  on  the  current,  will  be  left,  by  its  reflux,  stranded  on  its  shores.  Circum¬ 
stances  may  yet  defer  the  evil  day  for  a  while,  but  it  cannot  be  far  off.  A  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop,  or  any  one  of  the  thousand  contingencies  to  which  trade  is  perpetually  liable, 
will  give  a  shock  to  the  widely  expanded  currency  of  the  country,  which  will  be  felt  with 
ruinous  force  through  every  vein  and  arter.y  of  business.  Woe  unto  them  in  that  day 
who  do  not  now  take  timely  caution.  Theircitics,  and  towns,  and  villages,  which  they  now 
are  so  fertile  in  planting,  as  if  they  thought  men  might  be  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  paper 
money,  will  remain  untenanted  and  desolate  memorials  of  their  madness,  and  the  voice  of 
sorrow  and  mourning,  instead  of  the  din  of  our  present  unreal  prosperity  will  be  heard 
through  the-land.'” 

How  very  applicable  are  these  remarks  to  the  railway  plague  of  1845,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mr.  Lee,  in  alluding  to  paper  securities,  says  : — 

■  “  Of  the  description  of  securities  referred  to,  and  for  the  most  part  created  by  one 
class  of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  getting. possession,  through  banks  or  by  some  other 
contrivances,  of  the  property  of  other  persons,  there  must  have  been,  at  one  period— say 
from  183-1  to  1841 — some  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars  in  existence  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  those  few  years — the  ultimate  effect  of  which  was  to  injure  all  the  hanks — to  ruin 
a  majority  of  them — and  finally  to  transfer  from  the  most  industrious,  prudent,  economi¬ 
cal,  useful,  and  productive  classes  of  the  nation,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  estates,  to 
the  most  imprudent,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  portion  of  it. 

“  Of  the  various  classes  of  citizens  who  have  suffered  front  thisvicious  system  of  banking 
and  gambling — the  cotton  planters,  probably,  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  losses — 
unless  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  maybe  considered  as  having  the  unfortunate  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  that  respect.  First,  in  the  enhanced  prices  paid  for  their  raw  material  and  for  their 
labour — consequent  upon  a  superfluous  and  fluctuating  currency.  Secondly,  in  the 
amount  of  bad  debts  on  the  sales  of  their  manufactured  goods.  Thirdly,  in  the  delusive 
appearances  of  prosperity  occasioned  by  a  redundant  currency — causing  artificially  high 
prices  for  goods,  and  leading  to  the  establishment  of  more  manufacturing  concerns  than 
the  real  wants  of  the  country  inquired — and  more  than  would  have  been  established 
under  the  more  natural  and  healthy  operation  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency.  The 
high  profits  gained  by  manufacturers,  at  periods  when  prices  were  unduly  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  an  expanding  and  expanded  currency — together  with  an  unnatural  demand 
for  goods  beyond  the  paying  ability  of  consumers — induced  by  the  improvident  and  too 
extended  li  listings  of  the  sellers  of  manufactures. 

“The  evils  we  have  described  are  the  natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  fruits  of  a  vicious 
system  of  currency  ; — of  a  currency  issued  by  900  banks,  created  and  regulated,  if  regu¬ 
lated  at  all,  by" thirty  states  and  territories,  managed  by  9000  directors,  who  have  the 
power,  and  who  exercise  it  too,  of  expanding  and  contracting  the  circulating  medium  at 
any  moment  and  to  any  extent,  they  may  deem  expedient,  and,  consequently,  of  causing 
great  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  effect  of  their  operations  lead 
to  dangerous  speculations,  and  imprudent  and  dishonest  transactions,  and  producing 
what  are  termed  good  times.  The  reaction,  however,  must  come.  Then  come  the  fall  of 
prices,  stagnation,  depression,  discredit,  despair,  followed  by  commercial  and  monetary 
convulsions  and  revulsions  ;  suspensions  of  individual  payments,  failures  and  repudiation; 
sometimes  ending,  as  in  1814,  and  more  recently  in  1837,  in  the  failure  of  all  the  banks; 
— of  those  institutions  which  are  allowed  the  privilege,  or  it  is' taken  by  them,  of  circidat- 
ing  1 50,000,000  dollars  of paper  notes  on  a  reserve  of  coin  not  usually  exceeding  30,000,000 
dollars  or  40,000,000  dollars,  with  an  engagement,  on  their  part,  to  maintain  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  country  in  a  stable  and  sound  condition." 
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Banks  of  New  Orleans. 


The 'Capital  of  all  the  banks  in  New  Orleans  was,  in  1830,  4,665,980  dollars. 
This  "was  increased  tli  39,943,832  dollars  in  December,  1837,  a  period  of  seven  years. 
This  capital  was  held  or  procured  as  follows : 


Total  capital  paid  up .  39,943,832 


“  This'  capital  was  subsequently  increased  to  41,711,214  dollars.  The  increase 
of  banking  facilities  at  this  rapid  rate  was  evidently  in  advance  of  the  real  business 
of  the  city,  which  in  the  same  period  had  increased  fifty  per  cent  only.  The  bank 
credits  constantly  accumulating,  sought  other  than  legitimate  channels  for  their 
employment,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly  facilitated  speculators  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  operating  in  cotton — the  principal  article  of  export  from  New  Orleans.  The 
market  for  that  article  became  altogether  speculative  under  the  influence  thus  exercised  ; 
and,  by  a  singular  inversion  of  things,  the  rate  at  the  same  period  throughout  a  season 
would  always  be  higher  in  New  Orleans,  the  point  of  purchase,  than  in  Liverpool,  the 
principal  market  of  consumption.  If,  through  over-production,  or  an  untoward  state  of 
affairs  abroad,  the  market  was  checked,  a  long  chain  of  reclamations  and  discredit  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  made  its  evil  influence  felt  throughout  the  union,  particularly  in  New  York, 
where  the  sterling  bills  were  mostly  negotiated.  The  failures  of  t,hose  banks  were  very 
disastrous.  The  two  outer  columns  of  the  rate  of  specie  and  sight  checks  on  New  York, 
indicate  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  through  all  the  period  of  suspension  which  took 
place  in  October,  1839.  Under  the  present  law,,  the  banks  are  required  to  retain  in  their 
vaults  one  dollar  for  every  three  dollars  of  their  bills^in  circulation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  real  estate  banks,  which  are  allowed  ninety  days.  We  have  here  then  an  outline  of 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  capital  has  been  drawn  into  banking  at  New  Orleaus, 
and  been  sunk  by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system.  In  all  sections  of  the  country  the 
same  general  features  have  and  do  exist.  All  that  capital  which, ..during  the  undue  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  years  subsequent  to  1832,  was  drawn  into  banking  by  the  operation  of 
speculation  in  raising  prices  and  creating  an  extraordinary  demand  for  money,  has,  in  the 
general  fall  of  property,  ceased  to  exist,  leaving,  however,  active,  as  much  capital  as  is 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  quantity  of  money  required  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  commodities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparative  value  of  the  crops  of  cot¬ 
ton  and  flour,  which  are  the  most  valuable,  for  the  years  1837  and  1838,  according  to 
the  average  market  value  for  each  year.  The  average  crop  of  cotton  for  the  lust  seven 
years,  has  been  515,280,000  pounds,  and  of  flour  20,000,000  barrels.” — Hunt's  Com¬ 
mercial  Chronicle. 
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According  lo  this  return,  tiie  banking  of  Ohio,  in  1843-,  ,ps  compared  with  the 
highest  point  of  inflation,  January,  1836,  will- present  the  following  results: 


Number  of  Banks,  anil  their  aggregate  Capital,  in  each  State,  at  three  Periods. 
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Comparative  view  of  the  Condition  of  all  Banks  in  the  United  States,  near  the  Com¬ 
mencement  of  each  Year,  from  1834  to  1840,  inclusive. 
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We  have  under  the  head  of  New  York  given  statistics  of  the  bank  of  that 
state  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1843.  The  following  statements  and  tables 
include  all  the  statistical  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1845.  ; 

“The  state  of  the  currency  throughout  the  union,  as  a  great  whole,  lias  been  in  a  most 
unusually  contracted  state.  Of  the  banks  in  eighteen  states,  reported  nearest  to  January, 
1844,  the  results  were  as  follows  : —  ' 


Nett circulation. 


43.899,678 

193,930,751 


“Of  the  amount  of  notes  on  hand,  a  portion  were  checks  and  cash  items.  The; 
nett  circulation  was  about  41,000,000  dollars,  or  near  3,000,000  dollars  less  than  the 
specie  tin  hand—  a  most  extraordinary  position  of  affairs,  and  eminenllv  indicative  of  the 
blight  which  in  the  past  few  years,  has  overtaken  paper  credits.” — Hunt's  Commercial 


Banks  of  New  York. 


DESCRIPTION. 

Norember,  1844.  ! 

August,  1844. 

November,  1844. 

February,  1845. 

May,  1845. 

Loans . 

Gl!»u!l29 

11,502,789 

27,398!  IBP  | 

dollars. 

10*191^974 
18,091,364 
28,757,112  | 

*jj$GW2 

30,391,G22  | 

dollars. 

70,883,578 

6,893,236 

1R,  513, 403 
25,976,246 

dollars. 

74,646,060 

8,118,324 

28,425!96r 

. 

“  From  May  to  August  is  usually  the  season  when  travellers  and  traders  coming  to 
New  York  for  pleasure,  or  to  buy  goods,  or  pay  old  debts,  bring  with  them  large 
amounts  of  money.  _  It  is  also  the  season  when  the  supply  of  foreign  bills  being  the 
least,  an  export  of  coin  springs  up  to  supply  the  deficit.  This  year,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  payment  of  2,500,000  dollars  New  York  state  stock,  due  July  1st,  and 
the  resumption  of  the  Pennsylvania  dividends,  the  remittances  are  much  less  than  last 
year.  This  arises  from  diminished  imports,  and  from  a  better  price  obtained  abroad 
for  cotton  sold,  as  well  as  for  increasing  quantities  of  general  farm  produce  sold  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  the  modified  tariff  of  that  country.” — Hunt’s  Commercial  Chronicle. 

Rates  of  sterling  bills  on  London,  and  of  sight  checks  on  New  York,  with 
the  receipts  of  specie,  and  specie  in  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  periods  of  1844  and  1845 : —  . 


ll  “I 


i  ::  IS 


February .. 

March . 

May 


7,619,080 

7/234*402 

7,136,609 


“  From  June,  1843,  to  June,  1844,  the  rate  for  sterling  evinced  violent  fluctuations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  for  New  York  checks.  The  demand  at  New  Orleans  for  eastern  funds 
usually  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium  as  early  as  May  1st;  at  which  period,  in  1844, 
they  were  at  1  per-  cent  premium.  This  year,  on  the  1st  of  June,  they  had  only 
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attained  £  per  cent  premium.  The  receipts  of  specie  at  New  Orleans  are  also  much  less, 
resulting  in  a  decline  of  the  amount  held  by  the  banks  of  that  city.  The  course  of 
trade  between  the  western  country  and  New  York  usually  turns  upon  New  Orleans. 
The  west  buys  its  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  cities, 
and  sells  its  produce  to  a  great  extent  in  New  Orleans.  The  demand  for  northern  funds, 
at  New  Orleans,  is  therefore  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  purchases,  as  compared  with 
sales.  When  the  purchases  exceed  the  sales,  specie  usually  leaves  the  banks  of  the 
states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  descends  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  for  investment 
in  bills.  This  demand  for  bills  has,  in  1845,  been  less  than  during  the  two  previous 
years;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  specie  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  has  decreased,  and 
spread  through  the  western  states  in  general  circulation,  improving  the  state  of  currency, 
and  promoting  the  soundness  of  the  western  trade.  The  west  has  been  a  good  deal  in 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  that  circumstance  has  opened  the  door  to  t lie  cir¬ 
culation  of  considerable  quantities  of  irregular  paper.  Of  this  description  were  the 
issues  of  some  of  the  Michigan  hanks,  particularly  the  bankrupt  St.  Clair  bank.  In 
Chicago,  Illinois,  there  is  a  large  circulation  of  what  purports  to  be  checks  or  certificates 
of  deposit  upon  Wisconsin  insurance  companies.  In  Ohio,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of*  urrency  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
of  that  state.  A  sufficient  number  of  banks,  under  the  state  bank  feature,  have  been 
organised,  to  constitute  the  state  bank;  and  the  governor  has  issued  his  proclamation 
to  the  effect  that  some  concerns,  having  complied  with  the  free  banking  portion  of  the 
law,  are  authorised  to  commence  business  as  independent  banks.  The  probability  is, 
that  new  banks  will  multiply  under  the  loose  provisions  for  the  state  bank,  until  a  dis¬ 
astrous  reverse  overtakes  the  whole.  That  branch  of  the  law  offers  greater  inducements 
to  irregular  banking  than  does  the  other  branch  of  the  same  law.  This  latter  is  a  copy 
of  die  New  York  free  banking  law  ;  in  relation  to  which,  a  most  startling  decision  has 
been  made  in  the  Supreme  Ccuit  of  New  York,  by  Judge  Bronson,  to  the  effect  that 
the  law  authorising  them  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  institutions  organised  under 
it  have  no  legal  existence.  The  conclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  is  as 
follows  : — 

“  ‘  We  are  then  brought  to  the  following  results,  all  founded — not  upon  mere  dicta — 
but  upon  the  express  adjudication  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  : — 1.  It  is  the 
business  and  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  and  decide  whether  any  law  falling  within  the 
two-thirds  clause  of  the  constitution  received  the  requisite  number  of  votes  to  give  it  vali¬ 
dity.  If  it  did  not,  the  supposed  law  is  utterly  void.  2.  Associations  formed  under  the 
general  banking  law  are  i-nrpnphnns  ; — nnrl  a.  Thn  pnn<niuilmji^x4mHls-rr»-:dl  i'nT|T7-rrrr: 
tions.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Having  examined  and  ascertained  that  the  general 
banking  law  did  not  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  either  house,  it 
follows  that,  so  far  as  it  authorised  the  forming  corporations  or  associations,  it  is  utterly 
void;  and  the  banking  companies  which  have  been  organised  under  it  have  no  legal 
existence.’ 

"This  decision,  should  it  be  sustained,  involves  .the  most  important  consequences; 
in  order  to  estimate  which,  we  annex  the  following  table  : 


1.42U  HM07,348;  Total  liabilities  . . 
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“The  interest  involved  in  these  existing  banks,  is,  it  appears,  near  32,000,000  dollars, 
or  rather  more  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  banking  interest  of  the  state,  in 
addition  to  which,  there  are  some  12,000,000  dollars  involved  in  free  banks  in  liquida¬ 
tion  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  &c.  This  is  the  second  serious  difficulty  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  loose,  not  to  say  careless,  manner  in  which  the  state  constitution  is  trifled  with, 
in  the  formation  of  laws,  affecting  in  their  operation  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  state  constitution  provides  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall  be  required  to  .-any  bill  creating,  continuing,  or 
altering,  or  renewing  any  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  for  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  a  local  or  private  purpose.  Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  some  5,500,000 
dollars  were  given  to  railroads  on  a  majority  vote,  and  a  bill  under  which  sixty-five 
banks  have  been  organised  with  reference  to  some  paper,  as  money,  passed  by  a  similar 
vote.  And  these  great  interests  are  now  declared  null  and  void  for  the  want  of  proper 
adherence  to  the  organic  law  of  the  state.” 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SAVINGS’  BANK  _OF  NEW  YORK. 

“  According  to  an  official  copy  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Bank  of  Savings,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  1843,  laid  before  the  legislature 
March  8,  1844,  it  appears  that  the  trustees  have  received  from  18,479  depositors,  from 
1st  of  January  to  31st  of  December,  1843,  the  sum  of  1,157,682  dollars  50  cents.  The 
nature  of  drafts  paid  was  148,814  dollars,  and  the  amount  paid  out  was  950,286 
dollars.  ~ 

“Thefollowing  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  from  whom  deposits  were  received, 
and  the  amount  deposited ;  the  number  of  drafts  drawn  at  the  institution,  and  the 
amount  paid  out,  in  each  month  of  the  year,  commencing  m  January,  and  ending  in 
December,  1 843  : 

“The  following  table  presents  a  general  view  of  the  institution,  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  charter,  in  July,  1819,  to  January,  1844: — 


Receipts. 


Addintcreot,  up  to  and  including  January  dividend,  1844  .  *2, 204,066  03 


Total  due  to  depuBitora  January  1st,  1844  .  3,860,914  85 

“The  foreign,  as  well  as  the  domestic  exchanges,  have  during  the  past  year,  1844-5, 
evinced  a  remarkable  steadiness  ;  causing  them  to  assimilate,  in  a  very  great  decree,  to 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  As  an  evidence  of  this  great 
regularity  in  price,  we  may  take  a  table  of  the  prices  of  bills  on  England  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  checks  on  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  sterling  at  New  York,  at  corresponding 
periods  throughout  the  year also,  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  tobacco  exported  from 
New  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  cotton  year  commences,  to  the  close 
of  each  month,  as»follows  : — 
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Comparative  Rates  of  Sterling,  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 


DATE. 

COTTON. 

TOBACCO. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

bales.' 

hogsheads. 

■torliug. 

Chock*  on  New 

Sterling  at  New 

2  f  May  1  ‘ 

001  211 

38*0*74 

72  r  n\ pr- 

2^. 

si.?  nipr' 

o.  j  Aiigu»t  1 . 

848,094 

fi3$55 

82.”  »l 

r! 

I| :  | 

f  October  1 . . 

-  ails?! 

2i030 

*9 

~  December  1 . 

-Wl 

a* ;;  oi 

i  1 d1"' 

’»! to 

-|  J  January  1 . 

278.440 

ll’lW'i  . 

8  .,  9 

%  ”  Jo"1 

■S  March"? . 

S-  May . 

KJMM 

2&2G  ! 

hi  1 

of ::  10 
«!  ■  .0* 

1  July  1 . 

MO, M3 

44’iGH 

»'  ”  9* 

94  ..  92 

“  Cotton  and  tobacco  form  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  bills  with  which  the 
markets  ar|  supplied.  Therefore;  that  the  quantity  of  these  bills  offering  must  be  the 
greatest  at  those  seasons  when  the  cotton  goes  forward  most  freely — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
month  of  December,  when  200,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  6,000,000dollars,  went  forward, 
the  supply  of  bills  must  have  been  very  much  greater  than  in. the, month  of  June,  when 
50,000  bales,  worth  1,500,000  dollars  only,  went  forward.  Most  of  these  bills  are 
sent  to  New  York  for  negotiation  ;  and,  by  that  means,  become  the  basis  on  which  the  do¬ 
mestic  exchanges  turn,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the  winter  months,  therefore, 
when  the  largest  supply  of  foreign  bills  on  southern  account  is  selling  in  New  York',  the 
greatest  supply  of  drafts  on  New  York  is  created,  and  the  rate  falls  to  a  discount  in  the 
southern  cities.  In  the  spring  months,  when  southern  dealers  are  coming  north,  and 
payments  mature  for  goods  purchased  north  and  east,  on  southern  and  western  Account 
a  demand  spri  n  g sii p -for-nurtlrcrn^fuiTd sTivlf icli  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium,  as  observed 
in  the  table.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  in  the 
supply  of  bills,  the  price  has  maintained  a  uniformity  which,  perhaps,  the  exchanges  of 
this  country  never  before  exhibited,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Two  important  in¬ 
fluences  have  gradually  come  into  operation,  to  effect  this  result.  One  is  the  long  con- 
tinuerl  abundance  of  money  in  England,  and  its  comparative  cheapness,  compared 
with  the'rates  obtainable  for  its  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  facility  of 
its  transfer,  by  means  of  steam  navigation  ;  and  also  the  increase  of  exchange  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  continent,  by  means  of  which,  arbitrations  can  be  made  to  better  advan¬ 
tage,  in  some  cases,  indirectly,  than  directly — thus  affording  a  check  upon  too  exorbi¬ 
tant  a  demand  upon  any  one  point ;  as,  for  instance,  knowing  the  price  of  continental 
bills  in  London,  which  are  sold  for  cash.  It  is  easily  ascertainable  which  will  be  the 
best  remittance  to  London,  a  sterling  bill,  or  a  bill  on  any  of  the  continental  cities — 
say  Hamburg.  The  price  of  Hamburg  bills  in  London  being  mks.  13. shillings 
per  l/.,then  the  difference  will  be  as  follows  : — 


“  Thus  a  premium  equal  to  7.77  per  cent  on  sterling,  is  equal  to  35^  for  marks  banco. 
An  advance  of  sterling  to  8  per  cent  would,  therefore,  make  the  marks  (remaining  the 
same)  the  best  remittance  to  London ;  and,  as  the  exports  of  produce  to  the  continent 
are  largely  on  the  increase,  the  material  for  these  arbitrations  is  greatly  increasing.  It  is 
also  the  case,  that  the  leading  London  houses  are  largely  connected  on  this  side  of  the 
water;  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  afford  far  too  profitable  a  means  of  employ- 
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ing  money,  to  allow  them  to  take  place  to  such  extent  as  formerly.  The  true  par  of 
exchange  between  JYew  York  and  London,  is  about  9J  nominal  premium.  It  requires 
however,  an  advance  to  near  10^,  before  gold  can  be  shipped  to  advantage.  When, 
therefore,  bills  are  scarce,  and  command  ten  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  money  is  worth  two 
per  cent  in  London,  and  six  per  cent  in  New  -York,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  profit 
is  realised  by  selling  at  ten  percent;  employing  the  money  here  to  better  advantage 
than  it  can  be  employed  in  Europe,  and  replacing  the  bills  when  the  crops  come  forward, 
at  a  difference,  perhaps,  of  one  percent.  These  are  powerful  influences  in  preserving  a 
steadiness  of  exchange,  and  arc  the  reverse  of  that  system  formerly  practised  by  banks 
at  the  south.  Those  concerns  bought  bills  when  they  were  cheap,  and  held  them  without 
interest,  to  sell  when  they  advanced.  Hence,  unless  they  got  a  price  equal  to  the  accu¬ 
mulated  interest,  with  a  profit  added,  they  lost  money.  Under  such  a  system,  the  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  bills,  and  the  margin  between  the  north  and  south,  were  necessarily  greater 
than  when  individual  capital  is  applied,  as  now,  to  their  regulation. 

“The  fiscal  year,  for  the  federal  government,  closed  on  the  30th  of  June,  184.5,  and 
the  revenues  are  about  5,000,000  dollars  less  than  the  estimates.  This  has  arisen  from 
the  diminished  imports;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
imports  of  last  year  were  in  excess  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  the  low  prices  of  pro¬ 
duce  necessarily  compelled  an  economy  in  purchases  of  consumable  goods,  beyond  that 
which  is  usually  observed  when  the  profits  of  planting  and  farming,  arising  out  of  high 
moneyed  pi  ices  for  produce,  are  large.  Among  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps,  to  a  degree  greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  keeps 
pace  with  their  means;  and  the  general  trade  of  the  country  fluctuates,  in  a  rapid  and 
marked  manner,,  with  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  leading  interests. 

“The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  derive  their  means  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  farm  produce;  ail  of  which  depend’for  their  price  upon  the 
state  of  the  foreign  markets,  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  surplus  is  consumed. 
The  tariff  of  1842  was  looked  upon,  by  very  many  of  the  friends  of  protection,  as  too 
ultra  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent ;  and,  as  such,  did  not  meet  their  entire  approba¬ 
tion. 

•  “  In  a  popular  govermnent-like  our  own,  there  is  always  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  a 
variety  of  views  in  relation  to  the  utility  of  leading  measures.  In  most  cases,  there  are 
real  benefits  derivable  from  legislation  on  commercial  subjects,  by  one  class  of  citizens, 
to  the  positive  injury  of  some  other  class  or  classes.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of 
legislation,  in 'which  stability  is  of  greater  importance,  than  that  of  the  tariff.  In  con¬ 
structing  a  tariff,  therefore,  which  shall  serve  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  of  the 
country  at  large,  permanency  is  the  quality  which  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  matters  far 
less,  in  the  long  run,  how  high  or  how  low  may  be  the  average  per  cent  payable  on  im¬ 
ported  goods,  provided  that  rate  is  enduring.  All  classes,  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  change,  will  accommodate  themselves  to  its  practical  operation,  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country  progress  steadily. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  uncertainty  paralyses  the  enterprise  of  citizens,  stag¬ 
nates  capital,  and  imparts  a  sluggish  movement  to  trade,  which  is  not  slow  to  evince 
itself  in  decreased  employment,  and  reduced  wages  to  the  working  many.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  benefits  expected  from  any  commercial  measure,  of  a  radical  character,  rarely, 
if  ever,  flow  Horn  it.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  advantages  offered  to  the  employment 
of  capital,  in  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  if  the  constant  fear  hangs  over  the 
capitalist  that  those  advantages  may  be,  after  he  has  embarked  his  capital,  suddenly 
withdrawn,  before  he  can  reap  the  expected  profits,  or  even  be  remunerated  for  his  out¬ 
lay.  In  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  he  chooses  rather  to  employ  his  funds  temporarily, 
even  at  a  less  profit,  until  thefuture  holds  out  more  of  stability.  This  is  more  particularly 
true  in  relation  to  those  benefits  which  flow  incidentally  from  legislative  action,  than 
in  those  which  take  the  form  of  a  special  charter,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Ohio  bank. law. 
Notwithstanding  that  law  was  strictly  a  party  measure,  and  a  strong  opposing  party 
threatened  repeal  as  soon  as  it  became  a  law,  yet  numerous  banks  have  been  started 
under  it;  because  those  banks,  thus  started,  will  have  a  legal  existence  up  to  the  period 
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designated  by  the  law  under  which  they  were  authorised,  notwithstanding  that  the 
repeal  of  that  law  may  take  place,  and  prevent  any  new  institutions  from  being 
formed. 

“  The  stagnation  of  trade,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  incident  upon  a  renewed 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  doubtless  have 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  business  of  the  coming  fall.  There  seems  to  be  an  at¬ 
tempt  making  to1  continue  the  employment  of  banks  in  some  sort,  as  is  now  the  case 
under  the  act  of  June  17,  1844;  under  which  the  banks  give  a  required  security,  and 
from  them  the  United  States  deposits  cannot  be  removed  without  sufficient  cause  as¬ 
signed  by  the  secretary,  or  on  their  failing  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  in  relation  to 
security. 

“It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  English  government  and  people  (and,  in  matters 
of  finance  theirs  are  operations  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  form  a  guide  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  world),  that  the  mere  power  of  expansion  in  banking  institutions,  even  when  the 
ultimate  payment  of  every  individual  bill  is  in  nowise  jeopardised,  has  an  influence  dele¬ 
terious  to  commercial  and  national  interests;  and,  acting  upon  that  experience,  the 
government  has  positively  restricted  the  banks  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  exceeding  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  issues.  It  is  not  that  there  is  danger  that  the  Bank  of  England 
will  fail,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  its  notes,  that  government  has  positively  restricted  its 
credit  issues  to  a  point  as  low  as  14,000,000/.,-  or  6,000,000/.  below  its  usual  actual 
issues;  and  has  prohibited,  hereafter,  the  creation,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
any  hank  of  issue  whatever.  It  is  because  the  object  to  be  obtained  is  a  steadiness  of 
the  currency,  and' a  uniformity  of  its  action  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  the 
channels  of  business.  The  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  at  will,  is  the  power  of  altering  the  value  of  all  property  and  of  all  prices,  as  well 
as  of  raising  prices  in  one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  lowering  them .  in  another,  by  with¬ 
drawing  funds  from  one  quarter,  and  putting  them  out  in  another.  ’This  involves  an 
aggregate  loss  to  the  community  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  incurred  by  the  oc¬ 
casional  failure  of  an  isolated  bank,  in  the  payment  of  its  notes.  Hence,  although  the 
Bank  of  England  continues  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  deposits  of  the  government,  as 
those  deposits  are  payable  promptly  out  again,  for  government  uses,  a  small  portion  of 
them,  only,  can  be  re-loaned  by  the  bank.  It  has  no  power  of  multiplying  them  by  the 
issues  of  its  own  notes,  in  a  proportion  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  deposits  it  holds.  In 
the  United  States,  if  the  banks  were  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  only,  the  use  of 
them  by  the  government,  as  depositories,  would  not  involve  any  serious  changes  in  the 
channels  of  employment,  for  any  considerable  sums  of  money.  As  the  case  stands, 
however,  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  gives  to  the  government  bank  the  means  by 
which  it  extracts  specie  from  the  debtor  institutions.  It  then  has  it  in  its  power  to  mul¬ 
tiply  that  specie  by  three,  in  its  loan  transactions.  Thus,  extensive  curtailments  take 
place  within  the  circle  of  the  debtor  banks,  and  an  equally  large  expansion  around  the 
government  depository.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  disturb  the  channels  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  usually  employed  ;  and  by  so  doing,  to  produce  great  evils.. 
In  general  estimation,  the  effect  of  making  the  public  dues  payable  in  specie,  only,  is 
to  produce  a  decline  in  general  prices.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  a 
measure,  if  put  in  operation  at  a  time  when  a  level  of  prices  exists,  and  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  superabundance  of  credits,  based  upon  the  specie  called  into  action  by 
the  government  demands.  Such  cannot,  however,  be  the  effect  when  prices  are  low, 
and  are  uninfluenced  by  the  presence  of  any  considerable  portion  of  outstanding 
credits. 

“In  England,  and  on  the  continent,  the  consumption  of  raw  produce  of  all-kinds, 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  what  has  been  the  case  for  a  series  of  years;  and  although  the 
crops  are  so  prolific  as  to  afford  unusual  supplies,  there  are  indications  of  advancing 
prices,  consequent  upon  increased  consumption.  This  latter  circumstance  is  that  which 
the  present  policy  of  the  British  government  is  avowedly  designed  to  encourage;  and  a 
recent  announcement  of  the  premier  was  to  the  effect  that  it  had  succeeded  beyond  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  enhanced  consumption  of  raw  produce  in  England  is,  of  all  other  occur- 
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fences,  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States;  but  it  takes  from 
the  over-supplied  markets  here  that  surplus,  during  the  presence  of  which,  prices  cannot 
rise  healthy.  It  is  obviously  the  case,  that  the  wealth  of  all  people  consists  in  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry,  that  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy. 
That  government,  therefore,  confers  the  greatest  benefits  upon  its  people,  which  allows 
the  labour  of  each  individual  to  procure  for  him  the  greatest  quantities  of  necessaries 
and  comforts.” — Hunt's  Commercial  Chronicle. 


THE  SUFFOLK  BANK,  BOSTON. 

The  system  of  this  bank,  which  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars,  is  on  be¬ 
half  of  an  association  of  banks  in  Boston,  to  receive  at  par  bills  of  any  of  the 
New  England  states,  which  shall  deposit  in  specie  in  the  Suffolk  bank,  a  certain 
sum  on  which  no  interest  shall  be  allowed,  and  before  drawing  out  which  fifteen 
days’  notice  shall  be  given.  Its  purpose  is,  in  fact,  to  arrange  the  exchanges,  and 
negotiate  at  Boston  the  bills  of  the  several  New  England  states, — and  its  profits 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  deposits, — while  other  banks  pay  interest  on  deposits. 


“  There  is  a  marked  depression  in  prices,  it  appears,  in  almost  all  descriptions ; 
which  is  more  remarkable  in  stocks  of  the  character  of  United  States  six  per  cents,  and 
New  York  city  and  state.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  last  quotations  for  United 
States  stocks  are  dividend  off.  This  price  for  United  States  stocks  yields  rather  less  than 
five  per  cent  for  the  money.  A  new  loan  of  400,000  dollars  has  been  made,  however,  by 
the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  law  for  preserving  the  state  credit,  at  a  rate  which 
yields  five  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  The  loan  is  a  six  per  cent  semi-annual  stock,  re¬ 
deemable  in  1852,  and  was  taken  at  102  dollars  and  25  cents  for  170,000  dollars;  102 
dollars  and  30  cents  for  225,000  dollars  ;  and  103  dollars  and  25  cents  for  5000  dollars. 
The  old  slocks  of  the  same  time  and  tenor,  are  selling  in  the  market  at  six  per  cent  pre¬ 
mium.  The  following  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  debt  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  the  terms  on  which  each  debt  was  contracted  : — 
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Issues  of  New  York  State  Stock. 


“  This  is  the  direct  debt  of  the  state.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  5,500,000  dol¬ 
lars  New. York  stock  issued  in  railroad  and  canal  companies,  some  of  which  the  state  is 
already  burdened  with.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  terms  on  which  New  York  has  been 
able  to  boriow  money,  have  varied  greatly  during  the  twenty-eight  years  since  she  first 
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became  a  borrower.  In  the  years  1830 — 1833,  she  obtained  as  high  as  fifteen  and  a  half 
per  cent  premium  for  regular  issues  of  five  per  cent  stock,  twenty-two  years  to  run.  Such 
an  enormous  price  for  stocks,  in  this  country,  naturally  led  to  their  extensive  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and,  like  all  other  business,  it  was  overdone.  Since  that  time,  the  creation  of  some 
230,000,000  dollars  of  public  stock,  state  and  city,  has  taken  place.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  price  of  stocks  would  rule  low.  .  It  is,  however,  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  prices  of  all  commodities  are  low,  profits  of-business  are  small,  and 
the  number  of  enterprises  demanding  extraordinary  capital  fewer  than  formerly.  Hence,  it 
would  naturally  follow  that  money  would  seek  stocks  for  investment  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  those  years,  when  a  speculative  feeling,  pervading  all  classes  of  business,  induced 
a  demand  for  capital,  even  in  the  smallest  channels  of  business,  to  invest  in  extraordinary 
operations,  apart  from  the  regular  business  of  the  operator.  It  is  true  that  the  railroad 
speculation  in  the  New  England  states  has  gone  on  to  a  surprising  extent,  but  there  is 
nothing  in.it  of  that  wildness  that  marked  bank  speculations  in  former  years;  and,  after 
all,  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  in  the  projected  railroads  of  the  five  New  Eng¬ 
land  states  is  small,  compared  to  the  actual  wealth  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the 
object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  sources  whence  it  will  mostly  be  drawn.  The 
roads  projected,  arc  nearly  all  well  located.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  parallel  lines 
'are  laid  out;  but  they  are  in  sections  of  the  country  densely  populated,  connecting  im¬ 
portant  interests.  The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  granted  a  charter  for  a  most  im¬ 
portant  link  in  connecting  the  great  New  England  web  of  railroads  with  the  city  of  New 
York.  We  allude  to  the  Hartford  and  Danbury  railroad  running  forty  miles  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  to  strike  the  New  York  line  at  or  near  the  boundary  of  West  Chester  and  Putnam 
counties.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  2,000,000  dollars.  The  route  is  through  the  largest 
and  most  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  of  Connecticut,  forming  a  connexion  with  the  Har¬ 
lem,  the  means  of  communication  between  New  York  city  and  the  great  eastern  districts. 
This,  with  the  Erie  and  Harlem  roads,  will  require  10,000,000  dollars  in  a  year  or  two, 
and  the  eastern  roads  may  require  15,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  2,500,000  dollars 
that  Boston  will  require  for  hei  water-works.  The  whole  may  form  an  amount  equal  to 
30,000,000  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  two  or  three  years.  This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  an 
operation  far  different  in  its  results  from  that  of  investing  large  sums  in  banking;  which,  • 
with  the  credits  of  those  concerns,  are  loaned  out  to  speculators,  and  sunk  in  baseless 
undertakings,  that  leave  no  valuable  equivalent  for  the  outlay.  In  the  present  state  of 
this  country,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  establishes  a  property,  the  value  of  which 
must  constantly  be  enhanced,  as  the  country  progresses  in  population  and  wealth. 


A  Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Notes  of  the  Several  Banks  of  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  the  Notes  of  the  City  Banks  of  New  York  ;  the  latter  being  cal¬ 
culated  as  the  Par  Standard  of  the  Currency  in  August,  1845. 
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CANADA,  he.  ,  Hank  Britl.h  North  Aorriu, 

Bank  British  North  America,  j  N.  F. . 

Qoehre .  Ji  dia  I  Bank  of  Upper  Canada . 

Bank  Britiah  North  America,  j  Commercial  Bank  of  Upper 

N.  B .  I  dia  (hmada . 

Bank  Britiah  North  America,  Core  Bank.  Ilamilion . 

N.  8 .  S  dia  j  Montreal  Banka . tj  to 


QuebM  BiTnkr,gie"«;,cr.".lr.'. .1  d“ 

WISCONSIN  TKKKITOKY. 
Wi-cnnaln  Inauranre  Co.'. 
Checka .  a  dia 


Lcoai.  Rates  of  Interest  in  the  different  Slates  and  Territories. 


STATES. 


I'UMSIIMKNT  OK  tlM'HV. 


Maine . .  0  per  cent  >  Forfeit  of  the  debt  or  claim.  • 

New  Hampshire . ,..  ditto  '  Forfeit  of  three  times  the  amount  unlawfully  taken. 

Vermont .  ditto  Recovery  in  an  action,  with  costs. 

Massachusetts .  ditto  Forfeit  of  three-fold  the  usury. 

Rhode  Island .  ditto  Forfeit  of  the  usury  and  interest  on  the  debt. 

Connecticut .  ditto  I  Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt. 

New  York  .  7  per  cent  Usurious  contracts  void. 

New  Jersey .  0  per  cent  Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt. 

Pennsylvania .  ditto  Ditto  ditto, 

Delaware .  ditto  Ditto  ditto. 

Maryland; .  ditto  On  tobacco  contracts,  eight  per  cent.  Usurious  con¬ 

tracts  void. 

Virginia  .  ditto  Forfeit  double  tile  usury  taken. 

Nortli  Carolina  .  ditto  Contracts  for  usury  void,  forfeit  double  the  usury. 

South  Carolina  .  7  per  cent  Forfeit  of  interest,’ and  premium  taken,  with  costs  to 

debtor. 

Georgia .  8  percent-  Forfeit  of  three  times  the  usury,  and  contract  void. 

Alabama .  ditto  Forfeit  of  interest  and  usury. 

Mississippi  .  ditto  By  contract  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  Usury  recover¬ 

able  in  action  of  debt. 

Louisiana .  5  per  cent  Bank  interest,  six  per  cent ;  conventional,  as  high  ns 

ten  per  cent ;  beyond,  contract  void. 

Tennessee .  C  percent  Usurious  contracts  void. 

Kentucky .  ditto  Usury  nmy  he  recovered,  with  costs. 

Ohio .  ditto  Usurious  contracts  void. 

Indiana .  ditto  On  written  agreement  may  go  as  high  ns  ten  per  cent ; 

penalty  of  usury,  a  fine  of  double  the  excess. 

Illinois .  ditto  Three-fold  amount  of  the  whole  interest. 

Missouri .  ditto  By  agreement  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.  If  beyond,  for¬ 

feit  of  whole  interest  due,  and  of  the  miry  taken. 

Michigan . •. .  7  per  cent  Forfeit  of  the  usury  taken,  and  one-fourth  file  debt. 

.Arkansas .  0  per  cent  By  agreement,  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 

Amount  of  usury  recoverable,  hut  contracts  void.  '' 
District  of  Columbia...  ditto  Usurious  contracts  void. 

Florida  . .  8  per  cent  Forfeit  of  interest  and  excess,  in  case  of  usury. 

Wisconsin .  _7  per  cent  By  agreement  not  exceeding  twelve  per  cent.  Forfeit 

treble  the  excess. 

Iowa  . v .  ditto  -  By  agreement  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent.  Forfeit 

_  _  treble  the  excess. 


*,*  On  debts  or  judgments  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  interest  is  computed  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum. 


DAMAGES  ON  PROTESTED  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.* 

The  laws  and  usages  of  the  states  vary  essentially  on  the  subject  of  damages  on  protested  bills. 
In  some  cases,  the  regulations  of  states  approximate  to  cacli  other,  while  in  others,  they  are  widely 
different.  In  some  cases,  the  law  or  rule  is  unlike,  but  the  result  is  nearly  similar ;  while,  between 
other  states,  vile  result  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  MastachuseUs,  the  usage  was  to  recover  the  amount  of  the  protested  bill  at  the  par  of  ex¬ 
change,  and  interest,  as  in  England,  from  tile  time  payment  of  the  dishonoured  bill  was  demanded 

*  Chiefly  from  the  fourth  edition  of  Chancellor  Kent’s  Commentaries. 
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oftlic  drawee, ami  the  charges  of  the  protest',  and  ten  percent  damages  in  lieu  of  the  price  of  ex¬ 
change.  Hut  this  rule  has  been  changed  by  statute,  in  1825.  1835,  and  1837 ;  and  bills  drawn  or 
indorsed  iu  that  state,  and  ]  taxable  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  duly  protested  for 
non-acceptance  or  non-payment,  are  now  settled  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  and  interest,  and 
five  per  cent  damages ;  and,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  upon  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
twenty  per  cent  damages.  The  rate  of  damages  in  Massachusetts,  on  inland  bills,  payable  out  of 
the  state,  and  drawn  or  indorsed  within  the  state,  and  duly  protested  for  non-acceptance  or  non¬ 
payment,  is  two  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the"  bill,  with  interest  and  costs,  if  payable 
in  any  other  New  England  state,  or  New  York  ;  and  three  per  cent  if  payable  in  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland  ;  and  four  per  cent,  if  payable  in"  Virginia,  District  of 
Columbia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or  Georgin;  and  five  [ter  cent,  if  pnyablc  in  any  other 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  territories  thereof. 

Maine. — Payable  out  of  the  state,  and  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  New  York,  three  per  cent ;  in  Neiv  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  or  District  of- Columbia,  five  per  cent;  in  North  Carolina,  South  .Carolina,  or 
Georgia,  six  per  cent;  at  any  other  place  in  the  United  States  or  territories,  nine  per  cent;  at 
any  place  out  of  the  United  States  or  territories,  ten  per  cent ;  payable  within  the  state,  at  not 
less  than  seventy-five  miles  distance,  in  sums  of  100  dollars  and  over,  one  per  cent. 

New  Hampshire. — [In  this  state  there  is  no  statute  regulation  on  the  subject.  The  usual 
practice  has  been  to  charge  the  rate  of  damages  existing  at  the  point  where  the  bill  was  payable.] 

Vrnmml. — [No  statute  regulation.  The  practice  has  been  similar  to  that  in  New  Hampshire.] 

Jlhode  Inland. — Payable  without  the  United  States,  ten  percent ;  or  within  the  United  States, 
and  out  of  Rhode  Island,  five  per  cent. 

Canneeliral. — The  rule  of  damages  on  bills  returned  protested,  and  drawn  on  any  person  in 
New  York,  is  two  per  cent  upon  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  bill ;  in  New  Hampshire,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Maine,  Massachusetts, Rhode  Island,  New  York  (city  of  New  York  excepted),  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  territory  of  Columbia,  three  percent  ;  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Ohio,  or  Georgia,  five  per  cent ;  iu  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  eight  percent  upon  such  principal  sum,  and  to  be  in  lieu  of  interest  and  all  other  charges 
and  without  any  reference  to  the  rate  of  exclmnge. 

New  York. — The  rate  of  damages  on  hills  drawn  and  payable  within  the  United  States,  or 
other  parts  of  North  America,  was,  in  1811),  regulated  iu  New  York  bv  statute,  and  the  damages 
fixed  at  live,  or  seven  and  a  half,  or  ten  per  cent,  according  to  the  distance  or  situation  of  the  place, 
on  which  the  bill  was  drawn.  Hut,  by  tile  new  revised  statutes,  which  went  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1830,  the  damages  on  bills,  foreign  and  inland,  were  made  the  subject  of  a  more 
extensive  regulation.  They  provide,  that,  upon  bills  drawn  or  negotiated  within  the  state,  upon 
any  person,  at  any  place  within  the  six  states  east  of  New  York,  or  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Ol’iio,  Delaware,  Maryland,  V  irginia,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  damages  to  be  allowed  and 
paid,  upon  tho  usual  protest  for  oon-acccptuiicc  or  non-payment,  to  the  holder  of  the  bill,  as  pure 
chaser  thereof,  or  of  some  interest  therein,  fora  valuable  consideration,  shall  he  three  per  cent  upon 
the  principal  sum  specified  iu  tho  bill  j  and  upon  any  person  at  any  place  within  the  states  of 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  five  per  cent ;  and  upon  any 
person  in  any  other  state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or  at  any  other  place  on,  or  adjacent  to, 
this  continent,  and  north  of  the  crpiator,  or  in  any  British  or  foreign  possessions  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Western  Atlantic  ocean,  or  in  Europe,  ten  per  cent.  The  damages  arc  to 
be  in  lieu  of  interest,  charges  of  protest,  and  all  other  charges  incurred  previous  to,  and  at  the  time 
of,  giving  notice  of  non-acceptance  or  non-payment.  But  the  ladder  will  he  entitled  to  demand 
and  recover  interest  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  principal  sum  specified  in  the  lull,  and  the 
dnmazes.  from  the  time  ol  notice  of  the  protest  for  non-acceptance,  or  notice  of  a  demand  and 
protest  for  non-payment.  If  the  contents  of  the  hill  lie  expressed  in  the  money  of  account  of  the 
United  States,  the  amount  duo  thereon,  and  the  damages  allowed  for  the  non-payment,  are  to  be 
nscei  tainod  and  determined,  without  reference  to  the  rate  of  exchange  existing  between  New  York 
end  the  place  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn.  Hut.  if  the  contents  of  the  bill  be  expressed  in  the  mo¬ 
ney  of  account,  or  currency  of  any  foreign  country,  then  the  amount  due,  exclusive  of  the  damages, 
is  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  by  tlic  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  value  of  such  foreign  currency, 
at  the  time  oftlic  demand  of  payment. 

New  Jersey.— [There  are  no  statute  regulations  on  this  subject  ill  New  Jersey.] 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  rule,  for  a  century  past,  was  twenty  per  cent  damages,  in  lieu  of  re-cx- 
changc;  but  by  statute,  in  1821,  five  percent  damages  were  allowed  upon  bills  drawn  upon  any 
person  in  any  other  of  the  United  States,  except  Louisiana ;  if  on  Louisiana,  or  any  other  part  of 
North  America,  except  the  north-west  coast  and  Mexico,  ten  percent ;  if  on  Mexico,  the  Spanish 
Main,  or  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  fifteen  per  cent;  and  twenty  per  cent  upon  protested 
bills  on  Europe,  and  twenty-live  per  cent  upon  other  foreign  bills,  in  lieu  of  all  charges,  except 
the  protest,  and  tile  amount  of  the  bill  is  to  be  ascertained  and  determined  at  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
change 
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Delaware. — Payable  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  or  territories,  out  of  Delaware,  five 
per  cent';  at  any  place  in  Europe,  twenty  per  cent. 

In  Marytand’lhc  rule,  by  stntutc,  is  payable  without  the  state,  and  at  any  place  in  the  United 
States,  or  territories  thereof,  eight  per  cent ;  in  any  foreign  country,  fifteen  per  cent.  And  the 
amount  of  the  bill  ascertained  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange,  or  the  rate  requisite  to  purchase  a 
good  bill  of  the  same  time  of  payment,  upon  the  same  place. 

I'irginia. — Payable  out  of  the  state,  at  any  place  within  the  United  States,  or  territories,  three 
per  cent ;  in  any  foreign  country,  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  North  Carolina,  by  statute,  in  18:18,  damages  on  protested  bills,  drawn  or  indorsed  in  that 
state,  and  payable  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  Suites,  except  Louisiana,  are  six  per  cent ;  pay¬ 
able  in  any  other  part  of  North  America,  except  the  West  India  islands,  ten  per  cent ;  payable  in 
South  America,  the  African  islands,  or  Europe,  fifteen  per  cent  j  and  payable  elsewhere,  twenty 
per  cent. 

South  Carolina. — Payable  within  the  United  Suites,  at  any  place  out  of  South  Carolina,  ten  per 
cent  ;  in  any  other  part  of  North  America,  or  the  West  India  islands,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent ; 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  fifteen  per  cent. 

■  Georgia. — The  damages  in  Georgia,  by  statute,  in  1827,  on  bills  drawn  on  a  person  in  another 
suite, and  protested  for  non-payment,  arc  five  percent)  and  on  foreign  bills,  protested  for  non¬ 
payment,  are  ten  percent,  together  with  the  usual  expenses  and  interest,  and  the  principal  to  be 
settled  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange. 

Alabama. — The  damages  on  bills,  drawn  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  on  any  person  resident  within 
the  state,  are  ten  per  cent;  and  on  any  person  out  of  it,  and  c>*k,n  the  United  States,  are  fifteen 
percent ;  and  on  persons  out  of  the  United  Suites,  twenty  per  cent  on  the  sum  drawn  for,  toge¬ 
ther  with  incidenUil  charges  and  interest. 

In  Louisiana,  in  1838,  the  rate  of  damages,  upon  the  pntest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on,  and  payable  in  foreign  countries,  was  declared  by  statute  to 
be  ten  per  cent ;  and  in  any  other  state  in  the  United  States,  five  per  cent,  together  with  interest 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  principal  and  damages.  On  protested  bills,  drawn  and  payable  within 
the  United  Suites,  the  damages  include  all  charges,  such  as  premiums,  and  expenses,  and  interest 
on  those  damages,  but  nothing  for  the  difference  of  exchange. 

In  Mississippi,  the  damages  on  inland  hills,  protested  for  non-payment,  are  five  percent;  if 
drawn  on  any  person  resident  out  of  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent. 

The  damages  in  Tennessee,  by  statute,  in  1830,  on  protested  bills,  over  and  above  the  principal 
sum,  and  charges  of  protest,  and  interest  on  the  principal  sum,  damages,  and  charge  of  protest  from 
the  time  of  notice,  are  three  per  cent  on  the  principal  sum,  if  the  bill  be  drawn  upon  any  person 
in  the  United  States ;  and  fifteen  per  cent,  if  upon  any  person  in  any  other  place  or  state  in  North 
America,  bordering  oh  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  in  the  West  Indies  ;  and  twenty  per  cent,  if  upon 
a  person  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  These  damages  are  in  lieu  of  interest  and  all  other 
charges,  except  the  charges  of  protest,  to  the  time  of  notice  of  the  protest,  and  demand  of  pay- 

Kenlucly. — On  foreign  bills,  ten  per  cent,  damages  are  allowed.  On  inland  bills,  damages  are 
governed  by  the  law  of  tiie  place. 

Ohio. — Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  twelve  per  cent ;  within  the  United 
States,  at  any  place  out  of  Ohio,  six  per  cent. 

Indiana. — Payable  at  any  place  without  the  United  States,  ten  per  cent;  at  any  place  within 
the  United  States,  out  of  Indiana,  five  percent.  Drawer  or  indorser  not  liable  for  damages,  if 
paid  at  maturity,  with  costs. 

Illinois. —  Payable  at  any.  place  without  the  United  States,  ten  percent;  at  any  point  within 
the  United  States,  and  out  of  Illinois,  five  per  cent. 

Missouri. —  Payable  ut  any  place  within  the  state,  four  per  cent1:  out  of  the  state,  and  within 
the  United  States,  ten  per  cent ;  at  any  place  out  of  the  United  Suites,  or  territories,  twenty  per 

Michigan. — [No  statute  regulation  has  as  yet  been  adopted  in  this  state.] 

Arkansas. — Payable  at  any  place  within  the  state,  two  percent;  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  or  at  any  place  on  the  Ohio 
river,  four  per  cent;  in  any  other  place  in  the  United  States,  or  territories,  five  per  cent ;  at  any 
place  out.  of  the  United  Suites,  ten  per  cent ;  together  with  costs  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 
per  ccnt.pcr  annum. 

Florida.— Some  ns  the  state  of  Alabama. 

v  Hisennxin. —  Payable  at  any  place  without‘the  United  States,  twenty  per  cent;  out  of  the  terri¬ 
tory, adjoining  the  same  within  the  United  States,  five  per  cent ;  in  the  United  States,  not  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  territory,  ten  percent.. 

Iowa. — Tlic  same  as  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia— [The  rates  established  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  are  charged  on  protested 
bills  in  the  district.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  decimal  system  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  subdivision  of  moneys, 
but  not  as  respects  weights  and  measures. 

The  power  of  regulating  the  standard  of  the  latter  was  vested  in  the  federal 
government,  which  acted  upon  this  authority,  first,  in  regard  to  the  custom-house 
duties,  and  afterwards  generally;  but  not  until  it  was  found  that  the  weights 
and  measures  of  Massachusetts  had  become  inaccurate,  and  that  the  weights 
and  measures  differed  in  one  state  from  those  of  another. 

In  1836,  a  law  was  passed  for  regulating  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
union.  This  law  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  construct  and  supply 
standards  of  weights,  of  length,  and  of  capacity  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
executives  of  the  different  states  of  the  union,  the  governors  of  territories,  and 
the  custom-houses. 

The  report  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  weights  and  measures  in  the 
year  1821,  was  acted  upon,  in  most  of  its  details,  as  much  as  if  the  law  had  been 
passed  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  Mr.  Adams  gave  the  preference  to  the 
standards  of  Great  Britain  over  those  of  France,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  generally  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  ground  that  a  great 
change  in  weights  and  measures  similar  to  that  introduced  in  France,  of  the 
same  decimal  principle,  would  have  been  attended  with  great  embarrassment. 

The  troy  weight  of  England  was  adopted  for  weighing  bullion. 

The  avoirdupois  weight  of  England  for  weighing  all  other  articles  bought  or 
sold  by  weight. 

The  British  and  the  American  statute  acre,  square  yard,  square  foot,  and  inch 
are  the  same. 

The  linear  measures  of  England,  that  is  the  mile,  yard,  foot,  and  inch,  are 
the  same  in  America. 

England  has,  however,  altered  her  corn  and  liquid  measures,  while  America 
retains  the  old  English  wine  gallon  for  liquids,  and  the  Winchester  bushel  for 
corn,  &c. 

Moneys. — It  is  remarkable  that  computations  in  old  depreciated  currencies 
should  have,  in  ordinary  transactions,  continued  to  prevail.  The  dollar  in  the 
Massachusetts  states  has  been  long  valued  at  six  shillings;  in  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  at  eight  shillings,  varying  also  in  almost  every  other  state.  The 
legal  moneys  are,  however,  gold  eagles,  silver  dollars,  and  copper  cents.  (See  Mint 
(if  United  States  hereafter.)  Coins  of  foreign  countries,  many  of  them  old  and 
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much  worn,  are  found  in  most  towns.  Into  New  Orleans,  Mexican,  South 
American,  and  Spanish  dollars,  and  Spanish  Mexican  and  South  American  gold 
have  always  flown  in.  This  has  been  the  case  in  regard  to  many  other  towns. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  exchanges  with  foreign  countries 
fluctuate.  The  following  tables  will  show  the  valuations  and  exchanges. 


MONEY  TABLES. 

A  Table  of  Gold  Coins,  the  exact  Weight,  the  Assay,  and  the  present  Value  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  Gold  Coin  Bill  passed  by  Congress,  during  their  scs  :on  in 
1833-4.  \ 


*  Guineas,  when  received  in  this  couutry,  are  alnioat  invariably  one  grain  light,  and,  therefore,  the  real  value  of 
them  is  5  dollars  7|  cents. 

t  A  sovereign,  when  received  from  the  Mint,  weigb'j  0  dwt.  3J  gTains,  but  nine-tenths  of  those  brought  to  this 
country  do  not  weigh  r-*'-' *v,““  *  **•••*  ftl  nn,“  «*  — *-  - 

course,  those  which  ar 
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Money  Taiii.e — continued. 


Sovereigns  compared  w 


iutlie Unitcdi  Pounds  Sterling. 


Precise  proportion  between  both  Quotations. 


York.  Price  Current. 


dollars  equal  to  per  < 


n  per  cent  equal  to  dollars. 


>05} 

10E70 

ins! 

in-Ion 

100} 

1 03S0 

ioiii 

ini’.' JO 

107} 

ins  on 

in?* 

105. 07 

108} 

10CA2 

108$ 

100.K7 

109$ 

loi'iS 

B 

ini'” 

110} 

iiiif 

K 

|||| 

101U4 

uij 

ion.'?? 

110.0? 

112} 

Si 

11.1} 

!i;!f 

iiii 

1 1*3.61 

...  iiti? 

i!?,1 

Example.— Required  the  value  444.44  dollars  in  pounds  sterling. 


The  following  foreign  coins,  when  of  the  required  fineness,  are  a  legal  tender 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  following  rates : — 


1  I  Those  of  (treat  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  of  22  carats  fineness,  a 


415  grains,  And  of  the  fineness  of  1 

7ive*frnnc  pieces  of  France,  of  the  fineness  of  10  ounces  li 
and  weighing  384  grains . . 


penuyweights  in  the  troy  pound,) 
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Pro  forma  accounts  of  shipments  of  Mexican  dollars  to  France  and  England, 
calculated  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Entz,  cf  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust. 
Company: — 


Pbo  torma  Account  of  a  Shipment  of  Mexican  dollars  from  New  York  to  London. 


20,000  dollars  purchased  at  1$  percent  premium... 

dollars. 

Coat  of  4  barrels,  packing  charge*,  cartage.  &c . 

doli’aiV. 

Insurance,  at  i  per  cent,  on  20, 350  dollars . 

Policy  . . . 

'"I  ll 

— 

103  00 

Total  cost  in  New  York  ... 

1  20,463  75 

£  s.  ft. 

The  same  20,000  dollars,  weighing  17.320  ounces,  ani 

Charges— Freight  per  packet.  $  per  cent . 

Primage,  5  per  cent . 

Landing  charges,  postages.  &c . 

Brokerage,  £  per  cent . 

Commission,  $  per  cent . .  . 

d  sold  at  4,r.  lOlrf.  per  mince.. 

fo  8  rf4 

•  Net  proceeds,  cash . 

Add  interest  of  about  45  days,  at  4  percent,  until 

i  the  draft  drawn  ogainMt  the 

4,150  5  0 

shipment  becomes  due . . . 

Total . 

4,177  0  7 

This  amount,  drawn  at  60  days’  sight,  to  realise  the  above  20,463  dollars,  75 
cents  the  rate  of  exchange  would  have  to  be  110  23-100  per  cent;  which  shows 
that  the  shipment  would  not  be  profitable,  unless  at  least  110i  per  cent  could  be 
obtained  for  the  draft.  Without  commission  in  London,  the  rate  would  be 
109.67.6,  or  about  55-100  less. 

The  following  is  a  table  by  which  the  rate  of  exchange  may  be  ascertained, 
at  any  given  price  for  silver,  in  London : 

EXCHANGE  TABLES. 

Exchange  tables  between  London  and  the  United  States,  and  remittances  to 
London  from  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam,  calculated  at  various  rates  from 
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Parts  Remittances  to  London — continued. 


PA»IC  Timurc  •  UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OF  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS'  SIGHT. 
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Hamburg  Remittances  to  London  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  direct  Remittance  at 
sixty  Days’  Sight,  exclusive  of  Commission. 


H  A  m"b  U  R  C  UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OF  HAMBURG  PER  BANCO  MARK. 

DRAFTS  _ 

IoTd'Sn.  cents.  I  cents.  I  cents.  I  cents.  I  cents.  I  cents.  I  cents.  I 


EjJCAL  TO  A  DRAFT  OK  LONDON  AT 


Amsterdam  Remittances  to  London  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  direct  Remittance 
-  at  sixty  Days’  Sight,  exclusive  of  Commission. 


AMSTERDAM  UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OF  AMSTERDAM  PER  FLORIN. 

DRAFTS  I _ _ _ : - 
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Amsterdam  Remittances  to  London — continued. 


Table  showing  the  Rato  of  Exchange  realised  by  a  Shipment, of  Spanish, 
United  States,  or  other  Dollars,  from  New  York  to  London. 


One  half  of  thi*.  or  27$,  added  to  100.65,  equal  to  109.92. 
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Pro  forma  Account  of  a  Shipment  of  Mexican  Dollars  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


20,000  dollars,  purchased  at  1$  percent  premium  .. 
Co»t  of  4  barrels,  packing  charges,  & . . . 

Insurance;,  at|  per  cent,  on  20,350  . 


Total  cost  in  New  York. . , 


Charges  in  Paris— Freight  .. 


At  5.25  francs... 


shipment  becomes  due  .. 


This  amount,  drawn  so  as  to  realise  the  above  20,463  dollars  75  cents,  the  rate 
of  exchange  would  have  to  be  5.19 ;  which  shows  that,  unless  this  rate  could  be 
obtained  for  the  draft,  the  shipment  would  not  answer.  Without  commission  in 
Faris,  the  result  would  be  5.21.6,  or  half  per  cent  more;'  The  steamers  charge 
three-eighths  per  cent  freight,  but  the  additional  expense  is  nearly  compensated 
by  the  interest  of  about  15  days,  thereby  gained. 


Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Exchange  on  Paris,  realised  by  a  Shipment  of  Spanish, 
Mexican,  or  other  Dollars,  from  New  York  to  Paris. 
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'  The  following  is  an  account  of  sovereigns,  as  a  remittance  to  London: — 


1000  sovereigns,  bought  in  New  York,  at  4  90 dollars  . . . . 

Packing  shipping,  bills  of  lading,  &c .  3  50 

Marine  insurance,  |  per  cent;  policy,  1  25  dollars .  25  75 

-s,  Total  cost  in  New  York . 

29  25 

1  4,929  25 

£  S.  d. 

1,000  0  0 

994  0  0 

is  «.  rf. 

Landing  charges,  postage.,  &c .  IS  0 

£  s.  d. 

4,929  25  dollars  would  buy  o  bill  aU  10.60  per  cent  for .  1,002  15  5 

No  commission  is  paid,  or  is  included  in  this  calculation.  _ 

The  following  statement  shows  the  equivalent  of  a  bill  at  different  prices  of  sovereigns  ia 
New  York  : — 

dollars,  dollars,  dollars,  dollars,  dollnrs.  dollars,  dollars,  dollars. 
Price^of  sovereigns  in  United  States  ^S2  ^83  ^4  84  ^4  85  ^4  86  ^87  ^4  88  ^4  89 

CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  earliest  metallic  currency  of  each  colony  consisted  chiefly  of  the  coins 
of  the  mother  country.  In  Massachusetts,-  however  (and  doubtless  in  all  the 
settlements),  specie  was  so  scarce,  that  for  many  years  it  was  common  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  carry  on  internal  trade,  by  transferring  at  certain  rates,  cattle,  skins, 
and  the  products  of  the  soil.*  Various  considerations,  enhanced  by  the- incon¬ 
venience  and  uncertainty  of  such  a  medium,  induced  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
in  1652,  to  establish  a  mint.  The  law  enacted  for  that  purpose,  provided  for  the 
coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  sterling 
silver  (925  thousandths),  and  by  a  reduction  of  weight,  to  b(T“  twopence  in  the 
.shilling  of  less  valew  than  the  English  covne.”f  This  New  England  mint  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  British  crown,  whose  prerogative  was  supposed 
to  have  been  invaded  by  its  operations ;  but  it  continued  in  existence  more  than 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  a  considerable  amount  of  coin  was  issued.  These 
coins  are  now  extremely  scarce, .  and  indeed  are  not  to  be  found  except  in  the 

See  Felt’s  “  Historical  Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Currency,  1839.”  This  work  contains 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

f  The  mint  indenture,  or  contract,  required  that  the  shilling  should  weigh  seventy-two  grains, 
and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion.  As  the  English  shilling  of  tliose'days  weighed  ninety-three 
grains,  there  appears  an  unaccountable  miscalculation.  An  abatement  of  one-sixth  of  the  value 
would  have  made  seventy-seven  grains  and  a  half. 
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cabinets  of  the  curious.  The  shilling  only  of  this  mint  is  known;  the  best 
specimens  of  which,  at  this  day,  weigh  from  sixty-four  to  sixty-seven  grains,  and 
by  a  recent  assay  is  proved  to  be  926  thousandths  fine ;  the  intrinsic  value,  there¬ 
fore,  was  about  sixteen  cents  and  two-thirds.  They  are  a  rude  kind  of  coinage,  very 
thin,  and  of  various  diameters ;  and  there  is  some  variety  in  the  impressions  ;  but 
the  date  of  1652  appears  on  all  of  them.  The  device  of  a  pine-tree  on  one  side,  has 
given  to  the  series  the  common  designation  of  the  “  pine-tree  coinage.”  They 
were  taken  in  England  at  a  discount  of  one-fourth  of  their  colonial  value. 

In  Maryland,  silver  and  copper  coins  were  issued  in  1662.  These  pieces 
were  to  be  equivalent  to  the  British,  .but  in  reality  were  not  much  heavier  than 
the  shillings  coined  at  Boston.  — s 

These  were  the  only  silver  moneys  coined  previous  to  the  American  revolu¬ 
tion.  There  were  various  pieces  of  copper  coined  at  different  periods  ;  as,  in 
1694,  the  halfpenny  for  the  Carolines,  a  twopenny-piece  and  penny  in  1723, 
another  penny  in  1733,  and  a  halfpenny  for  Virginia  in  1773.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  before  the  establishment  of  the  national  mint,  there  were  various  issues 
of  silver  and  copper,  by  states,  and  by  individuals. 

As  the  population  and  trade  of. the  colonies  increased,  foreign  gold  and  silver 
coins  found  their  way  into  the  country,  and  became  a  part  of  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium.  These  were  chiefly  the  guinea,  the  joe  and  half-joe,  the  doubloon  and 
pistole,  in  gold ;  the  dollar,  the  pistareen,  and  the  British  shilling  and  sixpence, 
in  silver.  French  crowns  were  not  known  until  the  revolution,  when  they  be¬ 
came  common.  Of  the  specie  currency,  the  Spanish  American  dollar,  formed 
the  chief  circulation,  and  it  became  the  effective  standard,  or  unit,  of  the  money  of 
the  republic. 

The  pound  of  the  colonies  was  at  first  the  same  as  the  pound  sterling  of  Eng¬ 
land,  being  simply  a  money  of  account.  This  rate,  in  process  of  time,  became 
greatly  altered,  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues  of  paper  by  the  colonial  autho¬ 
rities  ;  but,  as  these  issues  were  greater  in  some  of  the  colonies  than  in  others, 
the  proportion  was  both  unequal  and  complicated.  The'  following  were  the  rates 
of  the  colonial  pounds,  in  sterling  pounds  and  Spanish  dollars,  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  : — 


When  peace  was  concluded,  Congress  directed  the  financier  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion,  Robert  Morris,  to  lay  before  them  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  coins  and 
currency.  The  report  was  presented  early  in  1782,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  assistant  financier,  Gouverneur  Morris. 
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He  first  laboured  to  harmonise  the  moneys  of  all  the  states ;  and  found  thatTlie 
one-thousand  four  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  dollar  (Spanish)  was  a  com¬ 
mon  divisor  for  the  various  currencies.  Starting  with  this  fraction  as  his  unit,  he 
proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys 

Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 

Ten  pence  one  bill. 

Ten  bills  one  dollar  (about  two-thirds  of  the  Spanish  dollar). 

Ten  dollars  one  crown* 

The  report  contains  this  observation  :  “  Although  it  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary,  yet  it  is  very  desirable,  that  money  should  be  increased  in  a  decimal  ratio ; 
because,  by  that  means,  all  calculations  of  interest,  exchange,  insurance,  and  the 
like,  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate,  and  of  course  more  within  the 
power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.” 

The  subject  was  discussed  repeatedly  in  Congress,  but  no  further  step  was 
taken  until  1784,  when  Mr.  Jefferson,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  brought  in  a  report,  disagreeing  with  that  of  the  financier,  except 
as  to  the  decimal  system.  The  following  remarks  occur  in  this  document : — 
“  The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiplication  and  division,  is  that  of  ten.  Every 
one  knows  the  facility  of  decimal  arithmetic.  Every,,  one  remembers,  that 
when  learning  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be  puzzled  with  adding  the 
farthings,  taking  out  the  fours,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the  pence, 
taking  out  the  twelves,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the  shillings,  taking  out 
the  twenties,  and  carrying  them  on  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  pounds,  where 
he  had  only,  tens  to  carry  forward,  it  was  easy  and  free- from  error.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through  life.  Certainly,  in  all  cases, 
where  we  are  free  to  choose  between  casy'and  difficult  modes  of  operation,  it  is 
most  rational  to  choose  the  easy.  The  financier,  therefore,  in  his  report,  well 
proposes  that  our  coins  should  be  in  decimal  proportions  to  one  another.” 

He  disapproved  of  the  unit  of  Mr.  Morris,  first,  on  account  of  its  diminutive 
size :  “  A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dollars’  value  would  require  a  notatipn  of  six 
figures,  to  wit,  1 1,3,200  units;”  secondly,  because  of  its  want  of  correspondence 
in  value- with  any  known  coins.  In  lieu  of  this  the  Spanish  dollar  was  proposed, 
as  being  of  convenient  size,  capable  of  easy  actual  division,  and  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  was  added  that  the  course  of  our  commerce  would  bring 
us  more  of  this  than  of  any  other  foreign  coin ;  and  besides,  the  dollar  was  all 
ready  as  much  referred  to  as  a  measure  of  value,  as  the  respective  provincial 
pounds.  Upon  this  basis  it  was  proposed  to  strike  four  coins,  viz : — 

*  This  last  coin  was  to  be  of  gold.  He  apologised  for  introducing  the  name  of  crown,  in  a 
country  where  that  emblem  had  lost  favour,  by  suiting  that  his  project  was  to  have  on  the  coin 
the  representation  of  an  Indian,  with  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  thirteen  arrows  in  the  right,  with 
liis  right'foot  on  a  crown. — Spark's  Life  of  Gouvcrncur  Morris,  i.  273.  ( 
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A  golden  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars. 

A  dollar  in  silver. 

A  tenth  of  a  dollar,  also  in  silver. 

A  hundredth  of  a  dollar,  in  copper. 

The  assistant  financier  conceded  something  to  Mr.  Jefferson’s  views,  but 
adhered  to  the  main  principles  of  his  own  scheme.  But  Congress,  in  1785, 
adopted  Mr.  Jefferson’s  report,  and  in  the  following  year  made  legal  provision  for 
a  coinage  upon  that  basis.* 

All  these  proceedings  were,  of  course,  under  the  Confederation,  which  lasted 
from  1778  to  1787.  An  article  in  that  compact  provided  as  follows:  “The 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority, 
or  by  that  of  the  respective  states.”  Some  of  the  states  issued  copper  coins 
during  that  period.  How  long  they  continued  current  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  at 
this  day  those  of  them  that  remain  are  in  the  custody  of  coin-collectors.  The 
cent  of  Massachusetts  varies  in  weight  from  148  to  164  grains  ;  the  New  Jersey 
piece,  128  to  154  grains ;  the  Connecticut  coin  is  the  most  irregular,  varying 
from  96  to  144  grains.  The  Vermont  cent,  of  1786,  weighs  about  110  grains. 
There  are  also  other  varieties,  particularly  the  “  Nova  Constellatio,”  of  thirteen 
stars,  and  another  piece  with  the  same  significant  number  of  tings,  conjoined, 
both  of  which  were  coined  in  Massachusetts.! 

The  constitution  of  1 787  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  general 
government.  The  establishment  of  a  mint  was,  however,  still  delayed.  In  the 
report  on  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  made  to  Congress,  in  1790,  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  it  was  remarked  : .  “  The  experiment  made  by 
Congress,  in  1786,  by  declaring  that  there  should  be  one  money  of  account  and 
payment  through  the  United  States,  and  that  its  parts  and  multiples  should  be 
in  a  decimal  ratio,  has  obtained  such  general  approbation,  both  at  home  and 

*  The  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  Genera!  Washington,  and  his  approval  of  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  plan,  appear'by  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  to  Air.  Grayson,  member  of  Congress; — 

“  I  thank  yon  for  the  several  articles  of  intelligence  contained  in  your  letter,  and  for  the  pro¬ 
positions  respecting  a  coinage  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ;  a  measure  which,  in  my  opinion,  has 
become  indispensably  necessary.  Air.  Jefferson’s  ideas  niton  this  subject  are  plain  and  simple; 
well  adapted,  1  think,  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  lie  has  exemplified  it  by  the  plan.  Without  a 
coinage,  or  unless  some  stop  can  be  put  to  the  cutting  and  clipping  of  money,  our  dollars,  pista- 
reens,  <Src.,  will  be  converted,  as  Teague  says,  into  /iV  quarters  ;  and  a  mail  must  travel  with  a 
pair  of  scales  in  his  pocket,  or  run  the  risk  of  receiving  gold  at  onc-lburth  less  by  weight  than  it 
counts."  {Writing!  of  llW<i«gfo«,^;ditcd  by  Sparks,  ix.  125.) 

The  illustrious  lather  of  his  country  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  national  coinage.  The  mint 
was  repeatedly  noticed  in  his  messages  to  Congress.  (See  Sparks,  xii.  2.5,  82,  .53,  03.)  It  was 
his  practice,  whilst  president,  to  visit  the  institution  frequently  ;  the  seat  of  government  being 
then  at  Philadelphia. 

f  In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  coinage  of  silver,  bearing  the  name  of  “  J.  Chalmers, 
Annapolis,”  and  dated  1788.  The  specimens  reserved  in  the  collection  at  the  mint,  are  a  shilling, 
sixpence,  and  threepence,  weighing  57, 27,  and  ten  grains  respectively  ;  of  course  very  carelessly 
proportioned. 
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abroad,  that  nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  actual  coinage,  to  banish  the  dis¬ 
cordant  pounds,  shilling,  pence,  and  farthings  of  the  different  states,  and  to 
establish  in  their  stead  the  new  denominations.” 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1792,  a  code  of  laws  was  enacted  for  the  establishment 
and  regulation  of  the  mint,  under  which,  with  slight  amendments,  the  coinage 
was  executed  for  forty-two  years. 

The  denominations  of  coin,  with  their  rates,  were  as  follows : — 

Gold.  The  eagle  of  ten  dollars,  to  weigh  270  grains,  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion;  all  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats,  or  917  thousandths. 

Silver.  The  dollar  of  100  cents,  to  weigh  416  grains;  the  half-quarter, 
tenth  or  dime,  and  twentieth  or  half-dime,  in  proportion;  the  fineness  to  be  1485 
parts  in  1GG4,*  or  8924  thousandths. 

Copper.  The  cent,  to  weigh  2G4  grains;  the  lialf-cent  in  proportion. 

Since  the  act  of  1792,  the  following  alterations  in  the  standards  have  been 
made : — 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1793,  the  weight  of  the  cent  was  reduced  to  208 
grains ;  the  half  cent  in  proportion.f 

January  2Gth,  1796.  President  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  (as  he 
had  been  empowered  to  do  by  law,)  that,  “  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of 
copper,  and  the  expence  of  coinage,”  the  cent  would  be  reduced  to  7  dwts.  or 
1GS  grains,  and  the  half-ccnt  in  proportion.  The  copper  coins  have  since  re¬ 
mained  at  this  standard.  • 

June  28th,  1834.  An  act  was  passed,  changing  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  gold  coins,  and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver.  .Before  stating  the 
alterations,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  estimate  of  gold  as  being  worth 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  silver,  which  was  the  original  basis,  was  found  too  low 
at  the  market  value  ;  which,  although  always  fluctuating,  was  nearer  sixteen  to 
one,  upon  a  general  average.  The  effect  of  the  legal,  proportions  was  to  reduce 
the  coinage  of  gold,  and  to  restrain  its  circulation  ;  being  always  at  a  premium, 
the  coin  was  immediately  exported  to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  there 
quickly  wrought  into  other  shapes.  , 

In  June,  1834,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  was  reduced  by  law  to  258  grains  (the 
parts  in  proportion),  of  which  232  grains  must  be  fine  gold,  making  the  fineness 

*  This  was  an  arithmetical  nicety,  deduced  from  a  weight  of  41 G  grains,  of  which  37  H  grains  must 
he  fine  metal;  this  being  considered  tlie  average  contents  of  a  Spanish  dollar.  Theestimate  was  slightly 
erroneous,  and  makes  our  dollar  of  a  little  less  value  ;  the  effect  of  which  has  been  beneficial,  to 
our  national  coinage,  as  the  difference,  though  not  appreciable  in  ordinary  currency,  makes  a  con¬ 
siderable  gain  upon  recoinage  in  large  sums.  See  letter  of  Dr.  Moore,  late  director  of  the  mint, 
to  a  select  committee  of  Congress,  in  1832. 

f  The  mint  was  not  fully  in  operation  until  January,  1795.  Before  that  time  it  was  rather 
engaged  in  experimenting ;  hence  the  variety  of  specimens,  in  silver  and  copper,  anterior  to  that 
date,  which  are  now  so  much  in  request  among  the  virtuosi.  The  most  nojtcd  of  these  is  the 
Washington  cent. 
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2t  carats  2£}  car.  grains,  or  899-jVdV-  This  was  an  increase  of  6-iVoV  per  cent  on 
the  former  value  of  gold.  The  silver  coinage  was  not  changed. 

The  standard  of  nine-tenths  fine,  as  adopted  in  France  and  some  other  coun¬ 
tries,  was  obviously  the  most  simple,  and  upon  every  consideration,  the  most 
suitable.  To  bring  the  silver  coins  to  that  proportion,  without  changing  the 
amount  of  fine  silver  in  them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  put  less  copper,  by  three 
grains  and  a  half,  in  the  dollar,  reducing  its  weight  to  412|  grains.  The  weight 
of  the  gold  was  not  to  be  changed,  but  the  fineness  increased  about  three-fourths 
of  one-thousandth,  a  difference  far  within  the  scope  of  the  legal  allowance,  and 
hardly  appreciable.  These  proportions  were  incorporated  in  a  consolidated  code 
of  Mint  Laws,  enacted  by  Congress,  in  January,  1837.  By  that  act,  the  eagle  is 
to  be  900-thousandths  fine,  and  to  weigh  258  grains;  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion ;  and  the  dollar,  at  the  same  fineness,  to  weigh  412£  grains  ;  the  parts 
in  proportion.*  The  allowed  deviation  in  fineness,  for  gold,  is  from  898  to  902 ; 
for  silver,  897  to  903.+ 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  standards,  of  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  : — 


GOLD  E  A  (5  L  K.  S  I  1,  V  K  It  I)  O  I.  I,  A  n. 


Until  the  year  1835,  there  was  but  one  mint,  which  was  established  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  In  that  year  three  branches  of  the  mint  were  created  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Two  of  these,  for  the  coinage  of  gold  only,  were  to  be  situated  at  the 
towns  of  Charlotte,  in  North  Carolina,  and  Dahloncga,  in  Georgia — central 
points  of  the  gold  mining  region:  The  third  branch  was  for  both  gold  and  silver, 
at  New  Orleans,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  south-west.  These  three 
institutions,  which,  in  the  view  of  the  law  arc  not  distinct  mints,  but  rather 
branches  of  the  mint,  are  respectively  managed  by  superintendents,  who  are 
under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  chief  mint.  The  branches  went  into 
operation  in  the  year  18.38.  Their  coinage  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  Philadelphia,  being  systematically  tested  there  for  approval. 

The  whole  mint  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a  branch  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  department  of  the  general  government,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  whole  coinage  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1843,  amounts  to 

*  The  relative  value,  therefore,  of  silver  to  gold,  is  1, 5.989<  to  1. 

f  The  practical  limits  here,  are,  for  gold,  899  to  901  ;  silver  898  to  902. 
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witlrin  a  small  fraction  of  12,000,000  dollars,  and  exceeds,  by  more  than  one-half, 
that  of  any  former  year.  Of  this  coinage,  more  than  8,000,000  dollars  is  in  gold; 
showing  a  greater  proportion  to  silver  than  has  heretofore  been  presented. 

The  branch  mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  have  each  coined  nearly  double 
the  amount' which  they  have  reached  in  any  former  year,  and  the  New  Orleans 
mint  nearly  quadruple. 

The  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the 
amount  sent  to  the  mints,  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  and  branches,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1843  : — 


Deposits  of  Gold. 


Deposits  of  Silver,  and  Total  of  Gold  and  Silver. 
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Deposits  of  Gold  at  the  United  States  Mint  from  United  States  Mines. 


Amount  of  Gold  Coined  Annually. 
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The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Silver  coined  at  the  Branch  Mints: 


It  would  seem,  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Patterson,  that  no  coinage  of 
silver  has  ever  been  made  at  the  other  branch  mints. 

Tiie  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  pieces,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  coined 


Statement  of  the  Deposits  for  Coinage,  and  Coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Branches,  in  the  Year  1844. _ 
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Coinage  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  in  the  Several  Years  from  its  Establishment, 
in  1792,  and  Including  the  Coinage  of  the  Branch  Mints  from  the  Commencement 
of  their  Operations,  in  1838. 


Roivan  Gold  Mines. — It  is  stated  in  the  Salisbury  Watchman,  “  that  there  is 
in  Rowan  county,  North  Carolina,  the  richest  gold  mine  that  has  yet  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  small  vein,  from  four  to  twelve  inches  wide  • 
many  bushels  of  the  material  taken  from  it,  have  overgone  200  dollars  to  the 
bushel,  and  some  as  high  as  500  dollars.”  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Mecklen¬ 
burg  Jeffersonian,  “that  11,836  dwts.  of  gold  had  been  taken  from  it  by  seven 
hands  about  a  month  since.  As  might  be  expected,  in  so  small  a  vein,  the  water 
soon  became  unmanageable,  and  they  began  again  at  the  surface,  and  struck  a 
vein  parallel  to  the  first,  and  nearly  as  rich  as  that.  These  veins,  as  also  all 
those  in  that  region,  are  believed  to  increase  in  richness  and  size  as  they  descend. 
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There  are  six  or  eight  other  mines  in  the  same  region,  of  extraordinary  richness 
and  different  in  many  particulars  from  the  other  vein  mines  in  North  Carolina.” 

Georgia  Gold  Mines. — Extract,  from  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Georgia  to  a 
member  of  Congress  from  that  state. 

“  Dahlonega,  June  7,  1842. 

“  Mr.  Calhoun’s  mine  is  still  doing  wonders ;  it  is  the  real  El  Dorado.  In  eigh¬ 
teen  days  from  the  time  the  mine  was  opened,  and  ending  the  28th  ultimo,  the 
amount  deposited  and  assayed  at  the  mint  is  6027  dollars  29  cents.  The  amount  dug 
Inst  week,  after  burning  off  the  quicksilver,  and  deposited  this  morning  at  the  mint  is 
otiO-jVrt  ounces,  or  5387  dwts.  before  melting. 

“  A  mine  was  discovered  in  Cherokee  about  two  months  since,  the  product  of  which, 
as  1  am  informed  by  several  persons,  is  one  pound  of  gold  per  day  to  four  hands. 

Daily  Product  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  Mine. 


“  The  Augusta  (Georgia)  Constitutionalist  says,  ‘  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  Dahlo¬ 
nega  branch 'mint  has  not  discontinued,  as  was  proposed  last  winter — the  operations 
increasing  in  importance  by  the  recent  discovery  of  more  productive  veins  of  gold  ’  ” 

Silver  Mines  in  North  Carolina. — The  Washington  Mining  Company  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  January, 
1839,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  100  dollars  each. 
The  charter  privileges  extend  to  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  mine  worked  is 
situated  in  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Lexington. 

The  estate  in  which  the  mining  establishment  is  situated,  and  on  which  about 
sixty  buildings  have  been  erected,  contains  466  acres,  and  was  sold  to  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1840,  for  479,500  dollars.  ' 

In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report  of  1842,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  forty- 
feet  level,  the  yield  of  the  ore,  when  dressed,  was  about  fifty  per  cent-  of  lead, 
and  from  twenty  to  120  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.  The  value  of  the 
silver  varied  from  one  dollar  eighty  cents,  to  two  dollars  eighty  cents  per  ounce ; 
its  price  being  enhanced  by  the  large  proportion  of  gold  found  in  combination 
with  it  at  this  depth. 

.  At  the  sixty-feet  level,  the  ore  increased  in  richness,  but  was  irregular  in  its 
value.  At  its  best  points,  it  yielded  as  much  as  5000  ounces  to  the  ton.  The 
general  average  is  stated  to  be  126  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  metal.  Here 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  was  first'  met  with,  in  small  quantities ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  ore  continued  similar  to  the  forty-feet  level,  being  a  carbonate  of  lead, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proportion  of  gold,  which  gradually  diminished,  but 
was  recovered  again  at  the  160-fect  level. 
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Arriving  at  the  100-feet  level,  the  galena  predominated ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
the  mine  presented  the  same  aspect -as  at  the  GO  feet,  increasing  in  regularity. 

At  the  160-feet  level,  the  vein  is  nearly  all  sulphuret,  as  regards  the  lead,  and 
the  area  is  enlarged.  It  was  estimated,  that  this  argentiferous  ore,  locally  termed 
“  the  black  ore, 51  produced  on  an  average  from  eighty-seven  dollars  fifty  cents  to 
100  dollars  per  ton,  in  equal  proportions  as  to  value  of  the  lead  and  the  silver, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  smelting.  It  was  at  this  level  that  some  masses 
of  rich  blue  galena  were  met  with,  worth  at  the  rate  of  1000  dollars  per  ton. 

The  Washington  mine  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  from  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  the  present  terminus  of  the  great  chain  of  railroad  from  the 
north.  It  is  also  100  miles  from  Fayetteville,  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Fear  river.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mine  to  Philadelphia,  has  been 
generally  eighty-five  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  has  not  exceeded  one  dollar. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mining  operations  up  to  November  1,  1842, 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  months,  the  actual  product  was  2661  pigs  of  argenti¬ 
ferous  lead,  yielding  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  13,288  dollars  68  cents, 
this  being  the  net  value,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  separating  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  alloy  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  the 
standard  of  coinage. 

The  litharge  necessarily  made  in  obtaining  these  results,  netted  the  value 
of  5499  dollars  11  cents,  forming  an  aggregate  value  of  18,787  dollars  79  cents. 
The  period  embraced  by  this  return  was  one  of  heavy  expense  in  erecting  build¬ 
ings  and  machinery,  in  sinking  the  engine  shaft,  in  carrying  forward  the  cross¬ 
cut,  in  expensive  explorations,  and  in  much  costly  work,  at  a  total  outlay  of 
29,824  dollars  84  cents. 

The  new  board  of  superintendents  obtained  possession  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1843,  and  this  statement  includes  from  that  time  up  to  the  1st  instant,  during 
which  time  the  produce  of  the  mine  has  been  in  all  40,379  dollars  47  cents, 
viz. : — 


Amount  of  silver  received  .... 

dollars 
.  30,902 

70 

„  lead  ,,  .  . 

3,589 

27 

„  scoritn  ,,  .... 

2,550 

76 

„  silver  in  port  .... 

1,478 

65 

,,  lead  „  .  .  .  .„ 

630 

18 

„  litharge  ,, 

7  5 

00 

„  metal  and  scoriae  in  transmission  , 

1,152 

91 

v - 

40,379 

47* 

*  Report  on  the  Washington  Silver  Mine  of  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina.  By  Richard 
C.  Taylor.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  assays  of  the  ores,  returns  of  silver  and  gold  produced, 
and  statements  of  the  affairs  of  the  Washington  Mining  Company. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS. 

The  following  report  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  by  R.  M.  Patterson, 
director  of  the  mint,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives.  It  exhibits  the  fineness  and  value  by  weight  of  certain  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coins.  _  _ 


Gold  Coins. 


COUNTRIES. 

Fineness  in 
thousandths. 

Value  per 

COUNTRIli  S. 

Fineness  in 
thousandths. 

Value  per 

Spain,  dollar  of  tins  Peninsula.. 
„  pillar  dollar  of  Spanish 

SOS. 

Ilu'.3G 

Peru  ami  North  and  South  Peru 

898. 

1 16.10 

America . 

France,  crown  (ceased  to  be 

Chili  dollar . 

Brazil,  lestampcd  dollar  of  IKJO 

Mexico,  average  of  various^uints, 
and  in  the  proportion  usually! 
presented  here . | 

The  value  of  the  gold  coins,  as  ascertained  by  assay,  is,  in  nearly  every  case, 
less  than  the  legal  value  as  established  by  the  act  of  8th  of  June,  1834.  This 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  schedule  : 


COUNTRIES. 


Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain 
„  Portugal . 


COUNTRIES. 


Value  by  Value  by 
Bssay  'law. 


[Great  Coins  of  Spain . 

„  Columbia,  Ilogotn. 
_ „  Popaynnl 


The  general  over-valuation  of  foreign  gold  coins  (says  the  director)  has  its  origin  in 
two  circumstances  ;  the  first  is,  that  the  coins  in  question  were  assumed  to  reach  their 
legal  standard  ;  an  assumption  not  confirmed  by  our  assays.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
fineness  of  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  is  estimated  at  22  carats 
(corresponding  to  916  1-3  thousandths),  whereas  our  assays  show  the  first  to  be  but 
916  1-2,  and  the  two  last  but  914  thousandths,  A  second  cause  of  this  over-valuation 
originates  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  law  of  January  18,  1837,  the  standard  of  our  gold 
coins  was  raised  from  889.225  thousandths  to  900,  while  their  weight  remained  unaltered; 
so  that  the  pure  gold  in  our  coins  is  held  at  a  somewhat  less  nominal  value  since  .the 
change  of  standard  than  it  was  before.  A  corresponding  diminution  was  of  course 
called  for  in  the  legal  value  given  to  the  pure  gold  in  foreign  coins,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  made.  1 

“  The  act  of  June  28,  1834,  is  therefore  erroneous  and'impolilic,  because  it  stamps  a 
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greater  value  upon  foreign  gold  coins  than  upon  our  own,  and  thus  misleads  the  public-, 
and  prevents  recoinage.  It  is  unnecessary,  because  the  mints  of  the  United  States  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  gold  coinage  required  for  circulation  ;  and  it  is  incon- 
'  venient,  because  the  foreign  coins  which  it  makes  a  legal  tender  do  not  correspond  in* 
value  and  denomination  with  our  money  of  account.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave,  most 
respectfully,  to  recommend  that  the  act  in  question  be  repealed. 

“The  Act  of  June  25,  1834,  making  Spanish  American  dollars  a  legal  currency  at  100 
cents  each,  and  French  five-franc  pieces  at  93  cents  each,  does  not  lead  to  any  injustice 
that  I  am  aware  of.” 

COST  OF  COINAGE  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Particulars  of  the  cost  of  coinage  at  the  several  mints  of  the  United  States, 
from  a  report  laid  before  Congress,  March  31,  1842 : — 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  15 
dollars  40  cents;  for  1839,  2  dollars  99  cents;  for  1840,  I  dollar  50  cents;  and  for 
1841,  1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1S38,  72 
dollars  18  cents;  for  1839,  35  dollars  30  cents;  for  1840,  37  dollars  70  cents;  and  for 
1841,  37  dollars  79  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  67 
dollars  4  cents;  for  1839,  42  dollars  G2  cents ;  for  1840,  43  dollars  51  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  28  dollars  50  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for  1 838, - 
1  dollar 52  cents  ;  for  1839,  2  dollars  7  cents;  for  1840,  2  dollars  48  cents ;  and  for 
f841,4  dollars  34  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years -being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars’  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for 
1838  154  dollars  6cents  ;  for  18.39,  19  dollars  72  cents  ;  for  1840,  5, dollars  68  cents; 
and  for  1841 , 8  dollars  1  2  cents  ;  the  average  for  the  last  two  years — the  first  two  not 
being  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  cost,  being  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars’  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
17  dollars  82  cents ;  for  1839,  9  dollars  3  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  44  cents ;  and  for 
1841,  9  dollars  2  cents ;  the  average  of  the  four  yea’-c  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

'  The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars’  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
12  dollars  43  cents  ;  for  1839,  10  dollars,  78  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents  ;  and 
for  1841,  6  dollars  6  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  fouryears  being  9  dollars  47  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars’  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for 
1838,  1  dollar  52  cents  ;  for  1839,  2  dollars  7  cents  ;  for  1840,2  dollars  48  cents  ;  and 
for  1841,4  dollars  34  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars’  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
154  dollars  6  cents ;  for  1839,  19  dollars  72  cents;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cents ;  and 
for  1841,  8  dollars  12  cents.  ,  The  first  of  these  should  be  excluded,  and  perhaps  the 
second,  as  any  foundation  for  a  judgment  respecting  this  mint.  The  average  for  the  last 
two  years  was  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars’  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
17  dollars  82  cents  ;  for  1839,  9  dollars  3  cents ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  44  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  9  dollars  2  cents ;  the'average  of  the  four  years  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars’ worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
12  dollars  43  cents  ;  for  1839,  10  dollars  78  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents  ;  and  for 
1841, 6  dollars  6  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being 9  dollars  47  cents ;  and  that 
of  the  last  three  8  dollars  49  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  of  coin  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  in  1838,  39  cents’; 
for  1839,  67  cents  ;  for  1840,  79  cents  ;  and  for  1841,  1  dollar  1 2  cents  ;  the  average  fo'r 
the  fouryears  being  64  cents.  ' 
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The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
15  dollars  40  cents  ;  for  1839, 2  dollars  99  cents;  for  1840,  1  dollar  50  cents  ;  and  Tor 
1841,  1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  72  dollars 
T8  cents;  for  1839,  35  dollars 30  cents ;.  for  1840,  37  dollars  70  cents ;  and  for  1841, 
37  dollars  79  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
67  dollars  4  cents  ;  for  1839,  42  dollars  62  cents  ;  for  1840,  42  dollars  51  cents;  and 
for  1841,  28  dollars  50  cents. 

Valuk  of  Specie  and  Bullion,  Imported  and  Exported  Annually,  from  1821  to  1845. 


IMPORT  U  D. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

PUJIL1C  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  public  lands,  or  lands  not  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  corporate 
bodies,  were,  and  continue  to  be,  held,  at  least  administratively,  and  for  sale,  as 
the  property  of  the  federal  government ;  but  under  certain  stipulations  as  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  rights  of  the  respective  states,  or  territories,  within  which  these  lands 
are  situated. 

The  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
claimed  by  the  several  states  on  the'  tenure  of  original  colonial  charters,  which, 
although  general  in  their  terms,  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  At  that  period,  the 
war  had  impoverished  the  coffers,  increased  the  liabilities,  and  diminished  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  recommendations  were  accordingly 
made  to  the  several  states,  to  cede  their  titles  to  the  .western  lands  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  In  accordance  with  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  several  of  the  states  ceded  their  titles  to  the  lands  claimed  under  their 
original  patents. 

“The  tracts,  thus  ceded,  embrace  three  separate  territories.  One  of  those  territories, 
comprising  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  a  tract  extending 
north  of  the  river  Ohio  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  reaching  northward  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  was  originally 
claimed  by  Virginia ;  a  state  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Vincennes  and  Knskaskias, 
having  defended  those  places  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Claims  to  the  same  ter¬ 
ritory,  were  urged  by  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  York,  which,  together  with 
Virginia,  ceded  to  the  union  their  rights  to  this  tract.  Georgia  ceded  to  the  union  its 
claims  to  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.* 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  ceded  their  claims  to  land  lying  within  the  state  of 
Tcnnessee.”f  . 

The  first  tract  was  denominated  the  north-western  territory.  For  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  this  territory,  an  ordinance  was  framed  in  1787-  The  boundaries  of  the 
states  within  the  limits  of  the  territory,  were  fixed  by  the  fifth  article  of  the 
ordinance :  that  instrument  providing,  at  the  same  time,  “  that  there  should  be 
formed  therein  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  states.”  The  ordinance 
declares  that  “  the  legislatures  of  those  districts,  or  new  states,  shall  never  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 

*  Report  of  the  Hon.  William  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  on  the  public  lands,  made  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  March  2,  184.‘). 

f  The  tract  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Connecticut  reserve,  v>as 
excepted  from  the  cession  by  Connecticut.  This  is  now  the  basis  of  the  Connecticut  school 
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assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing 
the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers  and,  also,  that  “  no  tax  shall 
he  imposed  on  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  no  case, 
non-residents  should  he  taxed  higher  than  residents.”  Upon  the  same  subject, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  provides,  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect¬ 
ing  the  territory  or  other  public  property  of  the  United  States.  The  ordinance 
also,  prescribes,  “  that,  when  the  several  territories  shall  have  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  population,  they  shall  he  admitted  into  the  union  upon  an  equal  foot¬ 
ing  with  the  original  states.” 

Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  in  1803.  From  the  valuable  object  to 
he  attained  by  the  possession  of  the  control  of  the  entire  navigation  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  although  without  any  clear  constitutional  authority,  the  sum  of  15,000,000 
dollars  was  paid. 

The  territory  of  Florida  was  purchased  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1819,  by 
treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 


Statement  respecting  the  Lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  under 
Deeds  of  Cession,  from  the  States,  and  from' Foreign  Nations. 

Territory  Northwest. of  the  river  Ohio,  and  East  of  the  Mississippi  river ,  ceded  by  the 
States. 


STATES.  ^ 

Acquired. 

\  “*Suld. 

Unsold. 

Held  by  Indiana. 

Ohio* . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Wisconsin . 

Aggregate . 

w.aw.’fiGO 

13ll44,013 
'3,788,0(55 
\\4fiftft27 
0,1911,492 
1,994,147  * 

"ofiVOO 

43)217)807 

17*733,841 

22,309,009 

35,941,902 

29)803,025 

11,050,040 

105.402,0-14 

40,W4,844 

100,855,784 

1HG.0G7.729 

28,434,315 

•  Till-no  quantities  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  arc  exclusive  of  the  Virginia  military  district,  containing  3,709.484 
acres  :  and  the  Connecticut  Western  lteserve,  containing  3.30G.92I  acres  in  the  former  state,  and  the  reservation  pf 
150,000  acres  in  the  latter,  to  Clarke  and  his  associates,  which  were  reserved  hy  the  deeds  of  cession. 

Territory  North  of  Thirty -one  Degrees  North  Latitude,  arid  East  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  ceded  by  the  Stales. 

'  STATES. 

Acquired. 

Sold. 

Unsold. 

Indian  Title 
Extinguished. 

Held  hy  Indians.. 

Alabama.. . . 

32*742*0BP 

28,527,050 

10,304,008 

9,533,44G 

20,300,929 

1 1 ,300,8.30 

32,742,080^' 

28,527,050 

acres. 

Aggregate . 

61,2C0,130 

19,898,054* 

31,070,769 

01,209,130  1 

*  Tlt«  quantities  put  down  a?  sold  in  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  (north  of  the  3lst  degree  of  latitude}, 
are  exclusive  of  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Chickasaw  Indians,  to  be  sold  for  their  benefit.  The  area  of  Chin  cessiou  is 
as  follows:—  -  ^ 

In  Mississippi . . .  0,283.900 


Area  of  Chickasaw  nation. 


Of  which  there 
In  Mississt] 
in  AlalLvuii 


Quantity  unsold. 


*  Ordinance  of  1787,  of  the  government  of  tile  territory  north-west  ol  the  river  Ohio. 
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Territory  ceded  by  France  and  Spain. 


STATES,  4c. 

|  Ceded!  |  Sold.  j 

Unsold. 

Indian  Title  1 
Extinguish™!.  | 

Held  l>y  Indians. 

Mmsotvi  . . i 

Arka-juan . i 

Lou-aiana . . 

Mit-sismppi* . i 

Alabama! . 

Florida . t . i 

20.437,(159 

7,975,020 
2,022  414 
2,928,702 

-  32,021,530 
20,278,24!  j 

]]008/)3H 
34,332,055 
029, 425, (1-3/ 

3M08,9U 

wwij  1 
37!o82lS! 

acre*. 

700^17,100 

[  981,018,007  |  1S,709,7G0  j 

805,559,222 

142.405,758  . 

700.917, IG9 

Grand  Total . | 

1  1/208,289,781  1  85,202,058  | 

038,091,705 

340,042.017 

735.351.4,1 

*  South  of  3l»tdeprf  oof  latitude.  f  South  of  3)  at  dairrce  nf  latitude, 

t  Including  the  whole  north-western  territory  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  the  lands  west  of  tbu  « 
Arkantas. 

i  Thin  qv  totity  of  8-10,21)5,080  acres  includes  the  quantity  of  1 3*2,295,080  acres,  south  of  tbc  La 
by  government  for  the  emigrant  Indians:  Also,  the  7,082,83!  acres,  in  the  tenitory  of  Iowa 


Note. —  In  the  foregoing 

3  quantity  of  land  sold 

antity  of  la/4  to  which  I 


je  first  cnlunjn  contains  the  quantity  of  land  embraced  in  the 
her  30, 1841}  The  third,  the  quantity  of  land  remaining  w 
i  title  is  extinguished  ;  the  fifth,  the  quantity  of  land  to  whit 


states  of  Missouri  and 


Platte  river  set  apnrt 
proper,  ceded  to  thu 


the  Indian  title  is 


By  treaties  with  .the  Indian  tribes';' ’argd  tracts  of  their  territories  have  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  Aborigines  on  their  lands,  a 
writer  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  remarks— 

“Upon  their  own  soil  and  among  themselves,  so  far  as  their  rights  of  person  are 
concerned,  the  governments  of  those  tribes  ere  considered  independent  governments. 
It  is  true,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  assumed  the  right  of  purchasing 
/  their  land  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  purchaser ;  but  the  territory  of  the  Indians  has 
never  been  offered  for  sale,  by  this  country,  without  a  fair  and  full  purchase  of  their 
title.  The  first  treaty  made  with  them  by  -cis,  was  that  of  Greenville,  in  1795;  and  as  it 
may  be  considered  a  model  of  subsequent  treaties,  and  may  exhibit  the  tone  of  our 
policy  regarding  them,  we  would  designate  its  general  terms.  By.  this  treaty,  perpetual 
peace  is  established  ;  the  Indians  acknowledge  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
union,  and  engage  to  sell  their  lands  to  them  only.  Certain  regulations,  to  be  preserved 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty,  are  embodied  ;  and,  in  return,  the'United  States 
engage  tt'  protect  the  Indians,  to  pay  them  in  goods  to  a  certain  amount,  and  to  make 
them  certain  annual  stipulated  payments.  The  relation  of  the  government  to  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders,  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  guardian  to  a  ward,  and  we  trust  that 
our  intercourse  with  them  will  ever  be  charged  with  such  responsibilities  and  duties,” 

Upon  the  public  domains  which  formerly  belonged  to  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  various  claims  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  tracts,  either  by  virtue 
of  occupancy,  or  under  the  title  of  grants,  made  by  those  governments,  before 
the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  adjust  those  claims,  or 
rights,  commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  several  acts  of  Congress  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  validity  of  those  titles  or  claims,  to  decide  upon  them,  or  to  report 
the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  to  Congress.  Titles  derived  from  legiti¬ 
mate  authority,  have  been  confirmed;  and  claims  have  also  been  confirmed  upon 
grounds  of  equity,  although  the  legal  titles  had  not  been  perfect*  In  1787,  one 

•  Reports  of  these  Land  Boards  are  included  in  the  American  State  Papers. 
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million  and  a  half  of  acres  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  company,  by  which  the  state  of 
Ohio  was  first  colonised.  Two  years  afterward,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
John  Cleves  Symmcs,  for  the  purchase  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami;  but  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money,  the  patent  conveyed  a  much  smaller  tract. 

The  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  limited  the  sale  to  tracts 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres  each.  This  plan  might  have  been  conve¬ 
nient,  but  it  was  eminently  favourable  to  land  jobbing,  by  confining  the  pur¬ 
chase  to  a  few  rich  persons,  while  those  with  small  means  were  excluded  from 
making  such  purchases  from  the  government,  and  consequently  obliged  to  pay 
high  prices  to  the  jobbers.  In  July,  1790,  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  which 
provided — 

“  That  the  tracts  set  apart  to  each  settler,  should  not  exceed  100  acres  ;  that'  the 
.  prices  of  the  land  sold  under  special  contract,  should  be  thirty  cents  per  acre,  payable 
in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  public  securities,  computing  those  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  same  as  gold  and  silver,  and  those  bearing  a  future  or  less  interest  at 
a  proportionate  value.  In  every  instance  of  credit  it  was  required,  that  one  quarter 
should  be  paid  down,  and  independent  security  be  given  for  the  residue,  and  that  all 
surveys  of  the  land  should  be  made^t  the  expense  of  the  purchaser." 

Another  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1800,  which  facilitated,the  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  and  a  report  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  1804,  recommending  u  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  tracts  offered 
for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  public  land,  previous  to  the  year  1800,  was  two 
dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth  of  which  was  required  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  remainder  in  three  annual  instalments,  a  discount  of  eight  per 
cent  being  allowed  if  the  purchaser  paid  in  advance.  Jobbers  continued  to  pur¬ 
chase  land  extensively.  Many  of  those  jobbers,  speculating  on  credit,  were 
ruined.  They  were  aided  by  the  banks  to  an  extent  that  was,  among  other 
causes,  fatal  both  to  the  jobbers  and  to  the  banks. 

The  system  now  adopted  for  the  survey,  sale,  and  distribution  of  the  public 
land  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  commission  of  the  general  land  office,  to 
combine  many  facilities  to  purchasers  and  settlers.  The  tracts  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  market  arc  first  surveyed  and  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
square,  and  subdivided  into  sections  of  one  square  mile,  each  containing  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  lines  are  run  parallel  to  the  cardinal  points,  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  excepting  where  they  are  formed  by  an  Indian 
boundary  line,  or  the  course  of  a  stream.  The  sections  are  subdivided  into 
quarter,  half-quarter,  and  quarter-quarter  sections,  the  first  containing  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  acres,  the  second  eighty,  and  the  third  forty ;  their  dimensions 
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being  accurately  ascertained  by  fixed  rules  which  are  prescribed  by  law.  The 
survey  is  performed  by  two  principal  surveyors,  by  whom  their  deputies  arc 
appointed,  all  being  under-  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  jgeneral  land 
office,  in  Washington.  The.  townships  are  ranged  and  numbered,  and  the  sec¬ 
tions  in  each  township  are  also  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six.  The  parallels 
of  surveys  are  based  upon  a  series  of  true  meridian  lines.  One  principal  meridian 
line  is  in  Ohio,  the  second  in  Indiana,  the  third  iu  Illinois,  and  the  rest  in  other 
states,  each  constituting  the  parallel  of  a  series  of  surveys,  which  divides  the 
whole  territory  intG  squares,  defined  with  accuracy  in  parallel  ranges,  by 
“  blazing ”  the  trees,  a  process  that  is  performed  by  cutting  with  a  hatchet 
the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood  from  the  sides  of  their  trunks.  The  precision 
of  these  modes  of  survey  prevents  disputes  regarding  boundary  lines. 

When  the  lands  are  surveyed,  a  land  office  is  established  in  each  district,  and 
on  the  day  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, .  a  public  sale  of  land 
takes  place,  the  whole  being  offered  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder,  above 
the  fixed  minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  The  tracts  re¬ 
maining  unsold,  are  then  offered  to  the  public  at  private  sale,  and  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  land  offices  at  the  minimum  price.  One  section  in  each  township, 
that  is,  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  land,  is  reserved,  perpetually,  to  maintain  com¬ 
mon  schools  within  the  township.  One  entire  township,  comprising  23,040 
acres  is  also  reserved  in  each  state  and  territory,  for  the  maintenance  of  higher 
seminaries  of  education.  Five  per  cent  are  reserved  on  the  amount  of  sales  in 
each  state,  three-fifths  of  which  are  required  to  be  expended  by  Congress  in  the 
making  of  roads  through  the  state,  and  two-fifths  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.  All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  reserved  to  the  government. 

In  each  district,  the  duties  of  the  land  office  are  performed  by  a  register  and 
receiver;  the  register  sells  the  land,  and  the  receiver  collects  the  payments. 
Each  of  these  officers  keeps  hi,s  own  records,  performing  his  functions  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  other,  and  holding  separate  responsibilities.  They  are  each  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  separate  accounts,  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the. general 
land  office  at  Washington,  the  one  of  sales,  and  the  other  of  receipts :  each  officer 
being  considered  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  All  tracts  are  so  marked  and 
numbered  upon  the  books  of  the  land  offices,  that  a  purchaser  may  select  a  tract 
the  register  and  receiver  having  only  to  receive  the  money  and  give  the  vouchers 
for  a  title.  Each  purchaser  is  then  granted  an  original  patent  from  the  govern¬ 
ment,  as  the  most  perfect  title  to  the  soil. 
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Quantity  of  Land  granted  to  each  of  the  States  and  Territories,  and  the  Purposes  for 
which  granted — up  to  February  7,  1839. 


STATUS  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Extended  Area. 

Indian  Title  Extin¬ 
guished. 

Held  by  Indians. 

Quantity  Surveyed 

Ohio . . . 

Indiana . . 

Michigan . . 

Illinois . 

Missouri . 

Arkansas.. . 

I/OUislana . 

Mississippi.... . 

Alabama . 

Honda  Territory . 

Wisconsin  Territory . . 

Iowa  Territory  (part  ceded) . 

Unceded  territory  oast  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  west  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  river,  and  south  of 

forty-nine  degrees  latitude . 

U needed  territory  west  of  the 
Uocky  mountain,  and  south  of 
forty-nine  degrees  lulitudc . 

Total . 

10.H13.07* 

478,549,708 

218,530,320 

3fl.42fi.294t 

28.297.002 

28J43i492t 

10,913,972^ 

.V,800 

25*253/105 

25' 172*0 14 
33,823,055 

1,0111,1101, IMSJ 

367/M7JG5 

7  lfi,l  17,828 

2», 010,.™ 

Noth.—' The  first  column  enibrucvs  the  estimated  quantity  of  land  In  each  state  and  territory;  the  seroud,  the 
quantity  of  public  laud  in  each  mate  and  territory  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  up  to  March  1, 
1843  •  the  third,  the  quantity  of  public  land  in  each  state  and  territory  to  which  the  Indiau  titlo  has  been  uuex- 
tinguiithed,  up  to  March  I,  1843  ;  tbe  fourth,  the  quantity  of  laud  surveyed. 

*  Ioclude  reservations  in  the  deeds  of  cession  from  the  states  to  the  Unit".)  States.  as  follows 

Virginia  military,  in  Ohio..... . .  3,709.848  acres. 

Connecticut  reserve,  in  Ohio .  3.(1(10.921  „ 

Clark's  reserve,  in  ludiaua . . .  Ia0,0fl0  „ 


t  Include  Chippewa  cession  of  4th  of  October,  just  ratified  an  follows  ; — 

In  Michigan . . . .  7.000.000  acres. 

In  Wisconsin .  8.000.000  „ 

t  Includes  the  10,000,000  acres  coded  by  the  Snc  and  box  treaty,  of  October  11,  1842.  just  ratified. 

{  Exclusive  of  the  132,295,G80  acres  act  apart  for  emigrant  Indians,  west  of  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
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Table. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

Acre,. 

Acre 

Acre.. 

Ohio . » . . . 

Indiana . 

Michigan.. . . 

Illinois . 

Missouri . 

Louisiana . 

JU>bamfrPi . 

Florida  Territory . 

Iowa  Territory  (the  part  ceded) . 3 . i 

Unceded  territory  cast  of  Rocky  mountain*.  west  ot  the 

Mississippi  river,  and  south  of  49  degree*  of  latitude . i 

Unceded  territory  went  of  Rocky  mountains,  and  south  ofi 
49  degrees  of  latitude . 

1o!s2-L05fi} 

8,280;280 

SMiolGori 

J0,425,G80  1 
478,549,708j 

218,530,320 

13,910,087 

12,235,010 
f  10,204,410 
8,651,137  | 

*  ^ -  280,280* 

20,83L?05 

520.424,089*1 

218,530,320-' 

107,988 

949,202 

16,873,280 

Total . 1 

811,418,037 

811,418,037 

714,010,408 

Note.— The  first  column  embraces  the  quantity  of  land  in 
surveyor-general's  district;  the  third,  the  quantity  not  inclm 
*  Are  both  exclusive  of  private  claims  and  old  surveys  tc 

lied  in  any'land  dis 
>  be  retraced. 

Sa..hca«a.Uitya, 

0»urrcycd...  each 

QUANTITIES,  SURVEYS,  SALES,  RESERVATIONS,  &C., 
DURING  TIIE  YEAR  1842. 

OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Estimated  quantity  of  land  yet  to  be  sold,  in- 

eluding  the  unceded  territory  south  of  lati¬ 
tude  49  deg.  . 

Deduct  reservations  ... 

dollars. 

1,084,064,993 

7,526,779 

Leaving  .  .  .  i  . 

Value,  at  I  dollar  25  cents  per  acre  . 

Of  the  above  quantity  the  Indian  title  is  ex¬ 
tinguished  to  .  .  .  . 

Unextinguished  .  .  .  . 

Surveyed  .  .' . 

Unsurveyed . 

Of  the  public  lands  there  have  been  sold 
107,796,536  acres,  bringing 

Paid  for  Indian  title,  Florida  and  Louisiana 
purchase,  including  interest  .  .  . 

Paid  for  surveying  and  selling,  including  pay 
of  salaries  and  fees  .... 


1,076,538,214. 

1,345,672,767  50 

367,947,165 
716,117,828 
272,646,356 
811,418,637 
dollars.  cents. 

170,940,942  62 

68,524,991  32 
9,966,610  14 


78,491,601  46 


Balance,  being  the  net  funds  derived  from  - - - - 

the  public  lands .  "  92,449,341  16 

In  addition  to  lands  sold  there  have  been  granted  for  internal  improvement,  educa¬ 
tion,  military  services,  reservations,  &c.,  33,756,559  acres. 

Of  the  public  lands,  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec-  acres. 

ticut  ceded . .  169,609,819 

Georgia  ceded .  .  58,898,522 

North  and  South  Carolina  ceded .  26,432,000 

Purchased  of  France  and  Spain .  .  987,852  332 
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Statement  of  Public  Lands  sold,  and  of  Payments  into  the  Treasury  on  Account 
thereof,  in  the  Year  1842. 


1  Lands  sold,  after  deducting  orro- 

Amount  received  in  Cash,  Treasurer’s  Re¬ 
ceipts  and  Treasury  Notes. 

Amount^paid 

Treasury  during 
the  year. 

TORIES.  | 

Purchase 

Tteasurei  ’a 
Receipts. 

Treasury 

Indiana . |  5:».7iLr».3t 

Missouri  . . 1  1Ar).130.80 

Alabama . j  HH.827.24 

Mississippi .  43.900.15 

Michigun .  25.000.  IH 

Florida . 1  rui.rt.li 

^  30,480 

S  § 

2,053  *  00 
200  00 

*1,200  *  00 

3,0G0  13 

3,870  95 

2^)20  80 

72*020  01 

198,401  02 

100,020  90 

48,433  .20 
70,350  8G 
22,337  83 

20,904  10 

115,908  95 

ln'»l . 1  I.UW.2I7.S8 

1,417,1172  ... 

1,2011,501  U3 

|  0,053  00 

90.693  02 

1,335,078  67 

Statement  of  Public  Lands  sold,  and  of  Payments  into  the  Treasury,  on  Account 
_ thereof,  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Quarters  of  the  Year  1843. 


STATES  ANI)  TKHRI. 
-  TOIIIISS. 

|  Lands  sold,  after  deducting 

Amount  received  in  Cash,  Treasurer’s  Ro- 
1  ccipts  and  Treasury  Notes. 

Amount  paid 

rtby  during 
three  quarter# 
of  the  Year. 

Acre.. 

Purchase  j 

Treasurer’s 

Receipts. 

^  Treasury 

Ohio . *- . 

1  minim . v* . 

Missouri . 

Alabama . 

M'SSISSippi . 

Louisiana . . . 

Arkansas . 

Wisconsin . 

Florida . . . 

|  29.279.70 

3(1  IKS  21 

|  im’S'.o! 

dollars  cts.  | 

30, G00  42 
337,393  73  | 

]31JG4  27 

NA^OO  01 
7,847  00 

dollars/,  cts. 

GOO  *00 
500  00 

400* *00 

dollars  cts. 

0,279*  30 
3,033*  *-17 

25)708  21 
33l)o47  39 

39,392  50 

140)950  03 
4,430  33 

1,0!I!>,  #87. 83 

1,389,42G  04 

1,330,810  57 

1,500  00 

31,017  21  ' 

1,280,088  33 

Exhibit  of  the  Quantity  of  Public  Land  sold,  and  the  Amount  paid  by  the  Purchasers 
thereof,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in  each  Year,  from  1835,  to  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1843,  inclusive. 
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Statement  of  the  annual  receipts  from  the  Land  Offices. into  the  Treasury,  on  account 
of  the  Public  Lands  sold,  from  1801  to  the  30th  of  September,  1843,  inclusive; 
also,  the  moneys  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Marshals,  &c., 
on  the  same  account,  and  the  amount  received  for  Lands  sold  prior  to' the  opening  of 
the  Land  Offices.* 


J 


1,41)7,05:1  82 
1.517.175  13 
.3.210.815  48 


Received  1»y  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Marshals.  & 

Amount  received  prior  to  opening  Land  Offices . 

Grand  Total . . 


2UJU.H7N  t 
4.081.030  <1 


•  Tbo  amounts  here  given  differ  from  those  in  the  preceding  table,  for  Vho  respective  years,  b 
received  for  the  laud  was  not  at  onco.paid  into  tho  United  States  Treasury,  but  tho  minor  lanu  »mtcB  wvm  °u* 
times  iu  debt  to  the  general  treasury  at  the  closo  of  the  year,  and  aometimes  paid  up  the  debt  of  a  former  year. 
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Sit  vKl's  of  tin-  m  \ ini  Static  and  Territories.  under  the  Distribution  Act  of  the -4  th  of 
September.  Is)!.  of  the  Kesidue  of  the  net  lYiVeeds  of  the  Public  Linds  soid  in  the 
halt  Ye.ir  ending  tin-  .U'th  of  June,  1S42.  amounting  to  ott?.  1-4-4  doii.irs  IS  cents. 


MtriS  VM)  V  I  KKttOKU-V 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

HNANCKS  UK  niK.  I  MITL>  S1A1KS. 

Tin:  federal  credit  of  the  United  States  has  been  honourably  maintained  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  down  to  the  present  period;  and 
"o  Mieve  that  nothing  but  the  certain  calamities,  which  would  attend,  and  be 
consequent  to,  a  war,  will  ever  disturb  the  faithful' discharge  of  the  tiseal  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  federal  government. 

In  Europe  a  very  erroneous  estimate,  and  very  unjust  conclusions  have  been 
entertained,  we  believe  generally  from  ignorance,  by  confounding  the  non-paving 
and  repudiating  states,  with  the  revenue,  debt,  and  expenditure  of  the  federal 
government,  and  of  the  states  who  have  honourably,  and  religiously,  dischargee! 
their  obligations. 

The  revolutio-  i-y  war  having  altogether  interrupted  the  exterior  commerce 
of  the  country,  there  was  no  vvenue  raised  during  that  period  by  customs  duties  ; 
and  as  Congress  had  not  then  the  power  to  levy  any  general  tax,  loans  and  paper- 
moncy  Kvamc  the  inevitable  expedient. 
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The  following  passages,  which  occur  in  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  Hoston’s  Letters 
to  cotton  manufacturers,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

"  War  taxes  and  expenditures — by  decreasing  tin-  pecuniary  means  of  the  grvat  mass  ot  a  na¬ 
tion — operate  unCxxourably  on  the  consumption  of  commodities 

"  Tlie  axerage  annual  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  of  CJrvat  Iintain.  frx'tn  1S01  to  lsiu. 
amounted  to  .1 1 4,nu(\0'rj  dollars,  and  in  one  of  the  la- 1  y  <*ar>  of  the  war  it  came  tip,  i  wind  mg  the 
interest  on  the  war  debt,  to  the  enormous  vim  of  44'.'\jjb,!M<;  d-dlars— two-third.  of  x^luclt  was 
expended  for  armies  mostly  engaged  in  righting  the  battles  of  foreign  nations  in  foreign  lands. 
The  war.  during  every  period  of  it'  ptosevution,  was  termed  a  '  moeessfu/.'  a  •  g/o.'is-»<  ion- ' — to 
which  the  most  ambitious  (mrium  of  the  nation  were  rcxxmciled.  by  the  hope  of  ■  •.•.uvxj.f  g 
or  of  |>ersonal  di'tiuction  ;  while  the  mxxrv  unreflecting,  or  the  more  sorxhd  jHirtion  ot  it  x«  ere  xx  ill- 
mg  or  eager  for  its  ixintimiaixe — upon  the  »up,xxsition  of  enjoying  a  mouojtoly  ot  the  xvnimetee 
and  naxigation  of  the  world.*  In  the  latter  sentiment,  many  of  the  people  of  this  country  .on. 
pathisefl.  and  from  similar  raotixos— till,  at  last.  «e  were  drawn  into  its  xurtex.  by  a  dt-ure.  on  me 
jvart  of  the  thoughtless,  or  the  ambitious  portion  of  the  nation,  of  adding.  a!v\  tovu.r  tutnl  ot 
natumal  glory— and  that,  we  bcliexc.  was  the  onlx  bcoelit  wlueh  the  promoters  and  adxoeatos  of 
tliat  gratuitous  war  ever  pretet'did  had  been  rcaltsoxl  —  since  the  questions  of  impivs-mcnt  and  blocs- 
ade.  which  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  war.  were  no:  only  left  unsettled,  but  max ,  perhaps.  have 
not  exett  been  stibjeeCs  of  discussion  in  the  negotiation'  at  tihont  lor  a  termination  ol  the  xxar  .  a 
xrar  which  ended.  as  most  x«ars  Itave  done,  with  tite  aocximplt-hnietit  of  no  better  purjx'sc  than  the 
grntifleation  of  theambition  of  its  tn.xst  jealous  and  Kxtding  fomentors — and  the  gratification  o!  the 
]  vis- ions  of  the  people.  xtho  were  h\i  into  a  Ixelief  it  wit  the  war  would  lie  productne  ol  natioiul 
advantage — superadded  t  c  the  cratiluation  of  those  belligerent  lex-lings  wtheh,  in  tins  country,  ax 
much,  if  not  more  tlwin  in  most  countries,  are  easily  excited  by  the  popular  faux uriics  ol  the  day. 
Of  tliat  portion  of  the  war-party  who  mav  have  been  promptest  by  more  jvttnotie  motives,  and  by 
a  sincere  expectation  of  bcuotiling  their  country  hv  a  xx.tr — there  was  an  utter  disappoints.  o;  ol 
their  wishes  aivd  expectations —am!  such,  ih  all  prx'tvibditx.  xxouhl  have  been  the  i-ne  s-i  me  ».iis 
in  which  smio  of  our  most  popular  and  iulltienti.il  public  men  appear  to  iiaxe  bevu  uoneus, 
judging  by  their  sentiments,  spevches,  and  conduct,  at  xarioit'  periods.  of  inxolx  mg  the  naoeo- 

••  A  reflection  made  by  Air.  Joint  <).  Adams  u(>on  theetfivts  ot  warwirh  Great  hiit.uo.  m.xx 
not  be  considered  as  inappropriate  in  connexion  with,  this  subject.  The  ox-lTvstdcnt  m  a  eomuiu- 
uieutiou  before  the  public,  in  winch  reference  is  made  to  some  of  the  schemes  lor  ituproxmg  . ■ 
currency  tliat  were  lit  agitation  in  IS.')',  adds  ;  ■  1  tiling  of  this  as  I  thought  of  the  drx-doew,  guu- 
ixwit.  rvstrictixe.  anti-naiy  system  of  Mr  JortVr'on.  // cxxjf  tkr  miln.  i  .j  leinhlr  avr  to  «■  .:n.n -n 

r  n  uvrs.'w'  itj  care.' 

"*  “  Well,  most  wars  originate  in  imirepkoehs — in  the  u.mVu  of  the  people — to  which  thex  are 
excited  bv  their  rulers,  and  for  no  either  purpose  than  the  gratilivation  of  their  scitisluicss  aim  am¬ 
bition,  and  although  they  terminate  with  the  application  of  a  •  tlrattic  purge,"  or  some  still  more 
bitter  curative,  yet  there  is  no  security  against  the  returning  madness  if  tie  w> •{•it — at  least  not  till 
the  grvat  mass  of  them,  through  all  ranks  of  society,  slvali  bivxmic  more  enl'ghienexl.  more  moral, 
more  religious — more  patriotic— more  virtuous— than  they  now-  are — or.  according  to  present  ap¬ 
pearances  are  likely  to  become  in  this  dav  and  generation. 

“  The  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Grvat  Hritain.  of  only  two  and  a  half  year.' 
continuance,  and  xvith  but  a  tery  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  military  and  naxsl  power  ol  mat 
cxnintrv  brought  into  action — cost  u.  upwards  of  ItV.tHV.OxV  dolLtrs.  This  sum  was  not  raised 
bv  indirect  taxation  in  the  form  of  duties  on  imported  good* — tveau'e  a  war  w  ith  any  great  nax  jl 
pl.-wer  will  always,  in  this  country,  reduce  tliat  branch  of  business  to  a  xcry  low  point.  In  I  rig.  we 
imported  77.lMO.lVO  dollars.  ’in  the  subsequent  year  of  the.  war.  our  impx'rts  declined  t.> 
-'a.Odj.OOO  dollars,  and  in  lb  1 4.  to  lg,!>GA,tW  dollars  ;  wiule  our  eiports,  in  lb  14.  sunk  to  the 
insignificant  sum  of  b,'>g7,44  1  dollars. 

"  There  must  necessarily  be  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  revenue  from  customs  in  a  war  with 
anv  great  natal  power.  and  consequently  a  sulistitution  of  direct  taxes  —  tat  .n  ■•'i-'.vr  laxatiin,  to  a-j 
cvnsideralde  ex  lent,  it  me  of  those  functions  of  gosernment  « eiiei,  it  tk  o  country.  has  bciyv  yet  K\-t 
exercised,  and  token  exe trued  to  a  t cry  limited  degree  has  hen i  resistni  r-i  rente  >;/  ike  slates,  and  /err  u- 
paid  in  a  ltd!  greater  ntnnier  e/lkem  —  tie  enly  mode,  lien,  ef'<fit<ssntng  tie  increased  amount  e/ funds 

•  It  is  true  we  prospered  during  that  disastrous  period — not.  however. /n’n  tie  tjfictt  <-t  ru  se 
I car  ,  hut  m  spste  of  tint.  Tile  c  fleets  of  those  xtars  were,  no  doubt,  injurious  to  us.  though  lev. 
than  if  we  lud  licen  always  a  party  to  them  ;  but  there  were  other  causes  in  operat um.  which  more 
than  coanterbalanced  the  [x-oinutry  evils  of  those  wars,  and  we  prospered,  though  in  a  l<s.  degree, 
titan  we  should  have  done  m  a  time  of  peace. 
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The  revenue  of  the  United  States  lias,  since  the  war  of  independence,  been 
chietlv  derived  from  the  .duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  produce  atul  manufac¬ 
tures,  imported  either  by  American  or  foreign  ships.  Tonnage  duties  have  also 
been  levied  by  the  customs.  Next  to  the  customs,  the  greatest  source  of  revenue 
has  been  derived  front  the  sale  of  public  domains.  Internal  or  excise  taxes  have 
occasionally  been  imposed,  but  they  wore  universally  considered  obnoxious,  and 
were  continued  only  for  short  periods.  lleforc  the  year  ISO?,  excise  duties 
were  imposed  on  manufactured  snuff.  refuted  sugar,  sales  at  auction,  licences  to 
retail  wines,  and  distilled  spirits,  stamped  paper,  and  on  carriages  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  persons  :  but  these  wen.'  all  repealed  in  that  year.  During  the  late  war 
between  the  United  States  ami  Great  Britain,  duties  on  most  of  these  articles 
wen'  renewed;  and  duties  wen',  also,  imposed  on  various  domestic  manufactures. 
Hut.  soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  all  these  excise  taxes  were  rejjoaled. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  revenue  (hut  deemed  small  additions) 
from  the  l’osi-ofhoe,  from  taxes  on  [intents,  and  from  dividends  on  hank  stock. 
Direct  taxes  have  hcen  levied  at  four  different  times  only,  since  the  revolution.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  181C.  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  100  per  <  e.:t  was  added  to  all  the  permanent  duties  on  imports,  to  continue 
only  during  the  war ;  but  these  were  afterwards  continued  until  the  JOth  of. 
June,  1S1<>; 

The  power  of  a  nation  in  modem  times,  as  all  admit,  depends,  materially,  as 
well  as  politically,  chiefly  on  the  amount  cf  unencumbered  revenue  it  can  raise, 
without  oppression  to  the  people. 

In  financial  legislation  slight  burdens  may  prove  incentives  to  greater 
industry.  Grievous  taxation,  which  mav  be  exacted  and  even  raised  for  a  cer- 
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tain  not  definable  period,  discourages  public  thrift.  War  and  profligacy  by  in¬ 
creasing  expenditure,  if  that  expenditure  be  greater  than  the  natural  annual 
revenue,  taxes  the  industry  of  the  existing  generation  as  well  as  that  of  one  or 
more  succeeding  generations,  lienee  arise  generally  all  the  perplexities  of 
finance. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue  to  be  derived  front  taxing  a  nation  should  never 
exceed  the  sum  which  can  be  spared  for  paying  the  reasonable  expenses  of  an 
honestly  and  wisely  administered  government. — and  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  defending  the  country  against  aggression,  without  deducting  a  greater  s.mi  from 
the  general  income  yielded  by  labour,  than  an  amount  which  leaves  the  full  ave¬ 
rage  means  of  a  wholesome  subsistence,  comfortable  lodging,  and  adequate  clothing 
for  the  population. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
yields  it,  will  he  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  greater  ingenuity  and  labour,  or  the  greater  ignorance  and 
idleness  of  the  imputation,  yields  the  greater  or  lessor  amount  in  value  of  com¬ 
modities.  Tins  amount  again  will  he  regulated  in  the  cost  of  production,  by  the 
prices  of  raw  material  and  food,  ami  the  outlay  of  fixed  capital.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duoeuf  labour  at.  home,  and  in  allthe  markets  of  the  world,  will  depend  upon  the 
pow  er  of  se”. ngaml  buying,  and  upon  the  natural  demand  for  consumption.  The 
more  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  any  one  place  is  restricted,  or  ob¬ 
structed,  from  the  markets  of  another,  the  more  wiil  the  quantity  of  those  commo¬ 
dities,  wherever  produced,  be.  restricted,  and  obstructed,  in  the  selling,  buying,  and 
consumption.  On  examining  tbe  various  customs  tariffs  passed  at  different  periods 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  w  e  are  forced  to  declare,  that  they  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  absence  of  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  sound  .principles,  wbich,  in 
other  respects,  distinguish  the  great  legislators  of  America.  On  fiscal,  as  well 
as  commercial  principles,  the  various  American  tariffs  are  only  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  illiberal  barbarisms,  and  fallacies,  which  have  disgraced  the  worst 
legislation  of  European  nations.  We  will  endeavour  to  prove  this  under  a  sepa¬ 
rate  head:  and  in  the  mean  time  only  remark,  that  the  only  defence,  a  very  inex¬ 
cusable  one  it  is  true,  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  America,  is,  that  the  latter 
followed  the  very  bad  example  persevered  in  by  England. 

The  following  tabular  statements,  compiled  from  official  returns,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  financial  administration  of  the  United  States.* 

The  following  estimate  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Nourse,  the  registrar  of  the 
treasury,  in  1 7 90. 
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Although  direct  taxes  are  levied  under  laws  passed  hy  the  legislatures  of  particular 
states  (which  see),  direct  taxation  lias  always  iieen  considered  odious  when  levied 
by  the  general  government.  The  following  statements  an.'  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of.Mr.  Pitkin.  “  Hy  the  Constitution,”  he  observes,  “ditect  taxes,  when  laid, ape  to 
be  apportionctl  among  the  states  in  the  same  manner  as  representatives,  including 
three-tifths  of  the  slave  population.  This  part  of  the  Constitution  was  a  com¬ 
promise  between  the  slave-holding  and  non  slave-holding  states ;  the  former, 
agreeing  to  pay  direct  taxes,  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  representation.  .N  ot¬ 
withstanding  this,  four  direct  taxes  only  have  been  laid  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government — the  slave-holding  states,  therefore,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  this  compromise  without  feeling  much  of  its  burdens. 

“The  flrst  direct  tax  was  imposed  July  Mth,  1 70S,  being  '-VHXUXXI  dollars, 
and  was  apportionctl  agreeable  to  the  constitution.  It  was  laid  upon  all  dwelling 
houses,  and  lands,  and  on  slaves  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifty,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner,  viz. : — 


"  Upon  every  dwelling-house?-  which,  with  the  out-house*,  a| 
the  land  whereon  the  same  was  erected,  not  exceeding  two  acre*, 
more  than  100  dollars,  and  net  more  300  dollars,  a  sum  c<|u.d  f 
cent  on  the  amount  of  valuaiior 


At  u 


do. 


than  300  dolla-s,  and  r 
1,000 
:i,ooo 
o.ooo 
10,000 


do. 


e  than  1.000  dollars,  thre 


.1.000 

ti.OOO 

10,000 

13.000 

00,000 

:i0,000 


do,  four  tenths  of 


And  on  all  dwelling-houses,  valued  at  more  than  '0,000  dollars,  one  |>cr  cent. 

“  Upon  cverv-slave  enumerated  (and  such  as  1  from  lived  irtirnutv  or  bodily  disabi¬ 
lity  were  incapable  of  labour.'  were  not  to  be  enumerated)  there  was  assessed  fifty  cents. 

“After  deducting  the  sums  thus  assessed  upon  dwelling-houses  and  slaves,  within  each 
state,  from  the  sum  apportioned  to  such  stale,  the  remainder  was  assessed  ujhmi  the  lands 
in  such  state,  according  to  the  valuation  made,  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  at  such  ratio 
|>er  centum  as  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  siid  remainder. 

V  slue. 

“The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States.  .  acres.  doll.tis. 

then  valued,  " as  ........  1  ti.'J ,7 -tti.'iSS  -479, 09.1, 7(13 

“The  number  of  dwelling-houses  over  100  dollars  was  770. <>93  1-4 0,(1  <3, 99  5 


••  Making  for  both  . . •.  019,077,7  57 

‘•The  number  of  slaves  enumerated  was  393,719. 

“  The  proportion  of  the  two  millions  assessed  upon  houses  was  .  .  -17 1, OSS 

‘•Upon  lauds .  .  1, 377, 7 13 

“Upon  slaves . 1 9(1,(109 


“The  second  direct  tax  was  laid  the7nd  of  August,  1 3 13,  being  3.000,000  dollars,  and 
was  apportioned  among  the  states  on  the  census  of  1910;  and  the  sums  thus  appor¬ 
tioned  were  divided  to  ea,eh  county  in  the  state. 

“  A  difference  in  the  value  of  lands  and  houses  in  different  counties  produced  a  great 
inequality  in  the  sums  paid  by  individuals  in  the  same  state,  though  |>osse<scd  of  lands 
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Balance  in  the  treasury.  1st  of  January,  1  S.i “ .  i  1  dollars  tht  cents, 

which,  according  to  various  deductions  made  hy  the  secretary  of  t ho  treasury 
was  reduced  to  about  •i-2>(HH),(X)0  dollars,  allot'  which,  oveept  .>,ii<><),<hk)  dollars, 
was  transferred  to  the  several  state  deposit  banks.  The  treasury  having  ceased 
to  make  loans  until  1>  10.  the  necessity  for  which  was  attributed  hy  one  party  to 
the  surplus  being  deposited  in  the  state  hanks. 

\  <>!..  Ill  hi 
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PINT  NOT 

Amount  of  rlie  Public  Debt  of  the  1’nited  States  in  each  successive  Year  fom  ftpi 


Although  the  active  debt  of  the  I’nited  States  was  considered  as  extin¬ 
guished  in  i  $33,  there  remained  an  unclaimed  vdd  debt. 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  (old)  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  since  tiie 
1st  of  December,  1$3$,  have  been  as  follows: 


Debts  of  the  Certiorate  Cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as-umul  hv  the  CuiteJ 


1  thill  \MFRICA. 


Ivn  rirTv  iK.!  Ks]’etn!iture*  of  the  1’nited  State*. 


This  motiey  lias  been  borrowed  in  the  shape  of  treasury-notes  ami  stock. 
I'rom  Is. 37,  up  to  July,  I-S 41,  treasury-notes,  bearing  mostly  six  per  cent 
interest,  were  the  medium  of  borrowing.  By  the  act  of  1S-I  I,  stock,  bearing  not 
more  than  six  per  cent,  was  authorised.  That  stock  was  negotiated  nearly  as 


Of  the  Public  Debt.  necemU.r  1.  Isfl!. 


til  (he  #e»rT4t  IMUr*  pnol  to  Jt»l  . 

t»l  ti.tu-*  .inti  p.»iii  out  UJQtJer  tbt*  *ct  t JrJ  of  M*rx.*b. 


».  csrwvlleii  uotc».  ia  tbe-  hin  i»  of  the  accounting  otlucM  lor  tfillc* 


ToUl  . . . 


istract  ot  tho  Appropriation  Bills  passed  at  the  second  Session  of  tlie  Tuonty-i 
Congress, 


»jury  p*y  nf  eftofn . 


>  Suppaul  of  lb**  tnihury  ac 

>  i  Appropriation*  (or  the  la 

1  'laipruvvmentt  la  the  terr 
)  ’  \fucvlUficoua . 


Troni  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  It.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasure 
tract  the  followin': : 


In  obedience  to  the  ‘  Act  supplementary  to  the  act  t 
■  undersigned  respectfully  submits  the  following  report. 


11  The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  v 


r  cndirie  the  30th  of  June.  18-15.  v 


n>«;r. 


.ivrnicA. 


.ury  ou  tbv  l.t  of  J.I.,  u  c.um.lrj  b.l.nc» .  a.ss,.,M  JJ 

But  this  balance  i*  subject  to  be  decreased  by  such  additional  appropriations  a<  Concre« 
shall  make,  to  Ik-  cx(>ond.d  during  the  fiscal )  ear  ending  the  doth  of  June,  lt»4fi,  and  to  he  altered 
In  the  sums  which  may  In*  presented  for  payment  of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  and  old.. 


Tbc  ripctKiitare  4armf  th*  • 

ImUik-*  vf  tiu*  former  tpproprUuoa*  wl 

n*nrac tod  Udedait*  •rproprutioa*  . . 


('»m1  lut.  f  rvt«o  totvreuarse.  »ml  mi«rrILu,ccu- .  \W.I9t  f 

KunjfW»two*.  onioaacr,  iraittf  ttuhu*,  Ac. . . .  ! 


Toe  TA*trr. — The  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  ire  less  by  2,0 1 1 ,883  dollars  90 
cents,  than  the  receipts  of  the  same  quarter  last  year.  Among  the  cause's  of  decrease  is  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  importation  of  many  high-protected  articles.ar.d  the  substitution  of 
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rival  domestic  products.  Kor  the  nine  months  ending  June  30.  1343,  since  the  present  tar  ill',  the 
average  of  duties  U[>on  dutiable  imports  was  equal  to  37  dollars  04  1-10  cents  per  cent  ;  for  the 
sear  ending  June  30.  1344.  33  dollars  So  HU  cents  per  cent ;  and  for  the  sear  ending  June  30, 
1343,  -0  dollars  1H)  per  cent — showing  a  great  diminution  in  the  average  pr  centage.  owing  in 
part  to  increased  importation  of  some  articles  hearing  the  lighter  duties,  and  decreased  importations 
of  others  bearing  the  higher  duties.  The  revenue  Irons  ad  valorem  duties  last  year  exceeded  that 
realised  from  specific  duties,  although  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only  33  dollars 
37  cents  per  cent,  aud  the  average  ef  the  specific  duties  41  dollars  3il  cents — presenting  another 
strong  proof  that  lower  duties  increase  the  revenue.  Among  the  causes  tending  to  augment  the 
revenue,  are  increased  emigration  and  the  annexation  of  Texas.  The  estimates  for  the  expendt- 
tiires  of  134*3  are  based  chicriy  upon  appropriations  made  by  Congress.  The  estimated  expendi¬ 
tures  of  1 34 7  are  founded  ii|von  ilata  furnished  hy  the  several  departments,  and  are  less  bv 
4,  l*V8.333  dollars  *33  cents  than  those  of  the  preceding  year.  These  estimates  are  submitted  in 
the  full  conviction  that,  whenever  Congress,  guides.!  by  an  rnliglitened  economy,  can  diminish 
the  expenditures  without  injury  to  the  puldie  intere.-t.  such  retrenehment  will  be  made  so  as  to 
lighten  tile  burden  of  taxation,  and  liastrn  the  extinguislimeiit  of  the  public  debt,  reduced  on  the 
1st  of  October  last  to  1 7.037,443  dollars  33  sent-. 

In  suggesting  improvements  in  the  revenue  laws,  the  following  principles  have  been 
adopted  : 

1st.  That  no  more  money  should  be  collected  than  is  necessary  tor  the  wants  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  eeotiomieallv  administered. 

3nd.  Tliat  no  July  bo  imposed  on  any  articles  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest 
amount  of  revenue. 

3rd.  Tliat,  below  such  rate,  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties  ;  or, 
for  imperative  reasons,  the  articles  may  be  place-1  in  the  list  of  those  free  front  all  duty. 

4th.  Tliat  the  maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries. 

3th.  That  all  minimum*,  and  all  specific  duties  should  be  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties 
sulv-tituted  in  their  place— care  being  taken  to  guard  against  fraudulent  invoices  and  under-valua¬ 
tion.  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  actual  market  value. 

i!lh.  That  the  duties  should  be  so  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  the 
Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  class  or  section. 

No  horizontal  scale  of  duties  is  recommended  ;  because  such  a  scale  would  bo  a  refusal  to  dis¬ 
criminate  for  revenue,  and  might  sink  that  revenue  below  the  wants  of  the  government.  Nome 
article*  will yield  the  largest  revenue  at  duties  tliat  would  Ik*  wholly  or  partially  prohibitory  in  other 
eases.  Luxuries.  a»  a  general  rule,  will  bear  the  highest  revenue  duties  ;  hut  even  some  vorv 
costly  luxuries. easily  smuggled,  will  hear  but  a  light  duty  for  revenue,  whilst  other  articles,  of 
gnat  bulk  ami  weight,  will  boar  a  higher  duty  for  revenue.  There  is  no  instance  within  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  department,  of  any  horizontal  tarirf  ever  having  been  enacted  by  any  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  There  must  be  discrimination  for  revenue,  or  the  burden  of  taxation  mu.it 
Ik-  augmented,  in  order  to  bring  the  same  amount  of  mom-v  into  the  treasury.  It  is  difficult  a!»o 
to  adopt  any  arbitrary  maximum,  to  which  an  indexible  adherence  must  be  demanded  in  all  eases. 
Tims,  upon  brandy  and  spirits  a  specific  duty,  varying  as  an  equivalent  ad  valorem  from  ISO  to  30 1 
per  cent  yields  a  large  revenue,  yet  no  one  uoulJ  propo-e  either  of  these  rates  a*  a  maximum. 
These  duties  are  loo  high  for  revenue,  from  the  encouragement  they  present  for  smuggling  these 
baneful  luxuries  ;  yet  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  uno”  >>randy  and  spirits  would  bo  far  below  the  revenue 
standard,  would  greatly  diminish  the  income  on  these  imports,  require  increased  burdens  upon  the 
necessaries  of  tile,  anj  would  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  community.  There  are  many 
other  luxuries  which  will  bear  a  much  higher  luty  for  revenue  than  30  percent :  and  the  only  true 
maximum  is  that  which  experience  demonstrates  xill  bring,  in  each  cast',  the  largest  revenue  at  the 
lowest  rate  of  duty.  Nor  should  maximum  revenue  duties  be  imposed  upon  all  articles  ;  for  this 
would  y field  too  large  an  income,  and  would  prevent  all  discrimination  vv  itliin  the  revenue  standard, 
and  require  necessaries  to  be  taxed  as  high  as  luxuries.  But,  whil-t  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  anv 
horizontal  scale  of  duties,  or  even  any  arbitrary  maximum,  experience  proves  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ail  valorem  will  v  icld  the  largest  rev  eriue. — ’1  here  are  ,  however,'  a  few 
exceptions  above,  as  well  as  many  below  this  standard.  Thus.  \> liil.t  the  lowest  revenue  dutv  on 
most  luxuries  exceeds  30  per  cent,  there  are  many  costly  article-,  of  small  bulk  and  easily  smuggled, 
which  would  bring  perhaps  no  revenue  at  a  duty  as  high  as  30  per  cent  ;  and  even  at  the  ptv«en t 
rate,  7 )  per  cent,  they  will  yield  in  most  cases  a  small  revenue  ;  whil-t  coal,  iron,  sugar  and  mo¬ 
lasses,  articles  of  great  bulk  ami  weight.  yielded  la*t  year  six  millions  of  revenue,  at  f  average 
rate  of  duty  exceeding  *30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Thc-c  dutiis*  are  far  too  high  for  revenue  upon 
all  these  articles,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard  ;  but  if  Congress  desire  t<»  obtain 
the  larg  .*  revenue  from  duties  on  these  articles,  those  duties,  at  the  lowest  rate  for  revenue,  would 
exceed  3V  percent,  ad  valorem. 

"  "'.iKtnoisixu  Svstkvi. — Prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  43)3.  a  credit  was  given  for  the  payment 
of  duties  .  since  which  date  they  liave  been  rolhvted  in  v-a-h.  Before  the  oa»h  duties  and  the 
tnrifi' of  1313,  our  trade  in  foreign  imports  re-exported  abroad  ;;  fib:  did  large  aud  profitable  employ- 
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nu-nt  to  our  nioreliunts  and  freight  to  our  commercial  marine,  both  for  the  inward  and  o";ward 
lmaU1  ;  but  since  the  last  taritf  this  trade  is  being  lost  to  the  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  tables 
hereto  annexed.  The  total  amount  of  tore  ion  imports  rc-evportod  during  the  three  years  since 
the  last  tan  If,  t  sth  of  free  and  dutiable  goods,  is  :v3.38  t,3L>4  dollars — being  far  less  than  in  any 
thiee  xi-ars  (except  during  the  war)  since  I7'>3,  and  less  than  was  re-exported  in  any  one  of  eight 
several  soars.  1  he  highest  aggregate  of  any  throe  yeans  was  173.108,813  dollars,  and  the  lowest 
aggregate  4  1,313.703  dollar. — being  in  the  years  1 79  f,  I  793,  and  1 7  do.  Ik'fore  If  JO,  the  free 
pos'd »  are  not  distinguished  in  this  particular  from  dutiable  goods  :  but  since  tliat  date  the  returns 
Aw  the  following  result  :  during  the  three  vears  since  the  taritf  of  184'3.  the  value  of  dutiable 
imports  re-exported  was  l'2,3:*o.s  1 1 — being  less  than  in  any  one  of  seven  years  preceding  since 
die  I, oust  aggregate  of  any  three  years  since  that  date  being  I 4,918,4  4  4,  and  the  highest 
57,r-J7.J‘'d.  Kven  before  the  cash  duties,  for  live  years  preceding  the  high  taritf  of  ISliS.  the  value 
of  dutiable  goods  re-exported  was  ‘2  t. 790, 24  1  dollars;  and  for  the  live  teats  succeeding  that  taritf, 
tu..7S).|0‘J  d.d!  irs — showing  a  lo-s  of  JS.OJU  dollars  49  cents  of  our  trade  in  foreign  expe-ts  after 
the  tariff  of  I  Sgs.  The  great  diminution  of  this  most  valuable  branch  of  commerce  lias  been  the 
combined  result  of  cash  dotioatid  of  the  high  t  a  rid' of  1842.  If  the  cash  duties  arc  retained,  as  it 
i.  believed  they  should  lie,  the  only  sure  method  of  restoring  this  trade  is  the  adoption  of  the  ware¬ 
housing  »y  stem,  by  which  the  foreign  imports  may  ho  kept  in  store  bv  the  government. tim'd  they 
are  required  for  re-exportation  abroad,  or  consumption  at  home— in  which  latter  contingency,  anil 
at  the  time  when  for  that  purpo-e  they  are  taken  otu  ^7  these  stores  for  consumption,  the  duties 
are  paid,  and,  if  re-exported,  they  [lay  no  duty,  but  only  the  expense  of  storage.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  niereliant  introduces  foreign  imports  of  the  value  of  100,000  dolbrs.  He  must 
now.  besid.-s  the  advance  for  the  goods,  make  a  further  advance  in  cash,  in  many  cases  of  30,000 
dollar- for  the  duties,  I'mler  such  a  'system  hut  a  small  amount  of  goods  will  be  imported  for 
dra  vhacks  and  the  higher  tile  duty  the  larger  must  be  the  advance,  and  the  smaller  the  imoorts 
for  re-exportation. 

The  imports  before  payment  of  ditties,  under  the  same  regulations  now  applied  to  our  imports 
in  transit  to  Canada,  may  be  taken  from  warehouse  to  warehouse — from  the  last  to  the  lakes,  and 
to  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville — from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  and 
St.  Louis — ami  warehoused  in  these  and  other  interior  ports,  the  dudes  remaining  unpaid  until 
th;  giwxls  are  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  and  out  of  the  original  package  at  swell  ports  for  consump¬ 
tion  ;  thus  carrying  our  foreign  commerce  into  the  interior  with  all  the  advantage  of  augmented 
business  and  cheaper  supplies  throughout  the  country. 

It  will  introduce  into  our  large  |>o.-ts  on  or  near  the  seaboard  assorted  cargoes  of  goods,  to  be 
re-exported  with  our  own,  to  supply  the  markets  of 'die  world.  It  will  cheapen  prices  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  by  deducting  the  interest  and  profit  that  arc  now  charged  upon  the  advance  of  duty — build¬ 
ing  up  the  marts  of  our  own  commerce,  ami  giving  profitable  employment  to  our  own  commercial 
marine.  It  will  greatly  increase  our  revenue  hv  augmenting  our  imports,  together,  with  our  ex¬ 
ports  ;  and  is  respectfully  recommended  to  Congress  as  an  important  part  of 'he  whole  system  now 
proposed  for  their  consideration. 

The  act  of  the  3rd  of  March  last,  allowing  a  drawback  on  foreign  imports  exported  from  certain 
ports  to  Canada,  and  also  to  Santa  Ke  and  Chihuahua,  in  .Mexico,  lias  gone  to  some  extent  into 
i  t!i  ct  under  regulations  prc-cribcd  by  the  department,  and  is  beginning  to  produce  the  most  liappy 
r«--u it — especially  in  an  augmented  trade  in  the  supply  of  foreign  exports  to  Canada  from  our 
on  n  port-.  Indeed,  this  law  must  soon  give  to  us  the  whole  of  this  valuable  trade  during  the  long 
period  when  the  St.  I-awrence  is  cb-ed  by  ice,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  at  all  seasons.  The 
re-wit  would  he  still  m o re  beneficial  if  Canada  were  allowed  to  carry  all  her  exports  to  foreign 
riatien,  in  trnu-itu  through  ourov.n  railroads,  rivers,  and  canals,  to  bo  shipped  from  our  own 
port-,  finch  a  system,  wliilst  it  would  secure  to  us  this  valuable  trade,  would  greatly  enlarge  the 
buMiie.s  on  our  river,,  lakes,  railroads,  and  canals,  as  well  as  augment  our  commerce;  and  would 
soon  lead  to  the  purchase,  hv  Canada,  not  only  of  our  foreign  exports,  but  also,  in  many  eases,  of 
our  American  products  and  fabrics,  to  complete  an  assortment.  In  this  manner  our  commercial 
relations  w in,  < \tnada  would  become  more  intimate,  and  more  and  more  of  her  trade,  every  year, 

l’t  tile  l.vsis. — The  net  proceeds  of  these  <ales  paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  last  fiscal 
vrar  vn.  •J.077.r»'.,  J  dollars  30  cents  ;  and  from  the  first  sales  in  I7S7  up  to  the  30th  of  September 
ii-t  was  1  18,007.333  dollars  !f  I  cents.  The  average  annual  sales  hare  been  much  Jess  tlrnn  two 
millions  t>f  acre*,  yet  the  aggregate  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  1834.  1833,  lS3o,  and  1837,  was 
3 1  ,*238,1537  dollars  8*2  cents.  Those  large  sales  were  almost  exclusively  for  speculation  ;  and  this 
can  only  he  obviated,  at  all  times,  hv  confining  the  salts  to  settlers  and  cultivators  in  limited  quan 
titirs,  sufficient  for  farms  or  plantations.  The  price  ai  which  the  public  lands  should  he  sold  is 
a  i  importaut'qiwstion  to  the  whole  country,  hut  op-waUy  to  the  people  of  the  new  states,  living 
mostly  remote  from  the  -eahtiard.  and  who  have  scarcely  felt  the  presence  of  the  government  in 
local  e \ pi'inh' M r,*s.  but  clilcriy  in  the  evhau-tiou  of  their  means  for  purchases  of  public  lands  and 
for  custom-.  The  public  land-  are  not  of  the  -ante  value  ;  yet  they  are  all  lived  at  one  unvarying 
price,  which  is  far  above  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  then:  lands.  The  quantity  now  subject  to 
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entry  at  the  minimum  of  1.  dollar  con  to  per  acre  i$  I:k),:k>7,-t,37  acres,  and  IU'A.i'A  j,o<A 
acvs  in  addition.  to  which  tiic  Indian  tide  has  been  extinguished  —  being  an  aggregate  «t‘ 
•J4'.’,34'J,SO‘J  acres,  and  requiring  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  complete  the  sales  at  the  rate  they 
hate  progressed  heretofore— without  including  any  of  the  unsold  lauds  of  Texas  or  Oregon,  or  of 
the  vast  region  besides  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  extinguished. 

Si-B-TnsAscnr. — 'Hie  only  proper  course  for  the  government  is  to  keep  its  own  money  separate 
from  all  hanks  and  bankers,  in  its  own  treasury — whether  in  the  mint,  branch  mints,  or  other 
government  agencies— and  to  use  only  gold  and  silver  coin  in  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
business  of  the  country  will  be  more  safe  when  an  adequate  supply  of  specie  is  kept  within  our 
limits,  ami  its  circulation  eticouiaged  by  all  the  means  within  tile  power  of  tins  government.  I  f 
this  government,  ami  the  states,  and  the  people,  unite  in  suppressing  the  use  of  speeie.-an  athspute 
supply,  for  want  of  a  demand,  cannot  be  kept  within  our  limits  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  business 
and  currency  of  the  country  will  be  perilous  and  uncertain.  It  will  be  completely  within  the 
power  ofthe  Kinks,  whe-e  (vapor  will  constitute  the  exclusive  circulation  of  the  whole  community. 
Nor  will  it  be  useful  to  establish  a  constitutional  treasury,  if  it  is  to  receive  or  disburse  the  paper 
of  banks.  Separation  from  the  banks  in  tliat  case  ~ould  be  only  nominal,  and  no  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  constitutional  treasury  could  be  rendered  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  mint  in  aug¬ 
menting  the  specie  circulation.  The  amount  of  public  money  which  ran  be  placed  in  the  mint 
is  now  limited  by  law  to  one  million  of  dollars  ;  and  to  tliat  extent  it  is  now  used  as  a  depository, 
and  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  coinage.  It  i>  suggested  that  this  limitation  may  !>e  so  muddied 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  our  mint  ami  branch  mints  lor  a  much  larger  sum  in  connexion  with  the 
constitutional  treasury.  The  amount  of  public  money  received  at  New  York  greatly  exceeds  tlut 
collected  at  all  other  points,  ami  would  of  itself  seem  to  call  for  a  place  of  public  deixs-it  there  ; 
in  view  of  which,  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  tliat  city  would  be 
most  convenient  and  useful.  The  argument  used  against  a’constitiitional  treasury,  of  the  alleged 
insecurity  of  the  public  funds  in  the  lands  of  individuals,  and  especially  the  vast  amount  collected 
at  New  York,  will  be  entirely  obviated  by  such  an  establishment.  The  mint  of  the  Uuilexl  States 
lias  now  been  in  existence  od  vears.  It  lias  had  the  custody  of  upwards  of  1 1  4,000,000  of  dollars  ; 
and  during  this  lont:  period  of  time  there  never  has  been  a  loss  of  any  of  its  specie  in  the  mint  by 
the  government.  file  mint  at  Philadelphia  is  now  conducted  with  great  efficiency,  by  the  able 
and  faithful  officer  at  the  bend  of  tliat  establishment,  whose  general  supervisory  authoiitv,  without 
leaving  the  parent  mint,  might  still  he  wisely  extended  to  the  branch  at  New  York,  besides  the 
utility  of  such  a  branch  ns  n  place  for  keeping  safely  and  disbursing  the  public  money,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  tliat  the  coinage  might  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  existence  of  a  branch  'I  the  in  inf  at  that 
great  city.  It  is  there  that  two-lliirds  of  the  revenue  is  annually  collected-  me  whole  of  which, 
under  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  would  be  received  in  specie.  Of  that  amount 
a  very  large  sum  would  be  received  in  coin  of  other  countries,  and  especially  in  foreign  gold  coins — 
allot  which  could  be  speedily  converted,  upon  the  spot,  into  our  own  coins  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  amount  also  of  such  foreign  coin  brought  by  emigrants  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  very  con¬ 
siderable — a  large  portion  of  w  hich  would  tind  its  way  to  the  branch  of  the  mint  for  re-coinage. 

A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  gold  coin  lias,  during  the  present  year,  tinder  the  directions 
of  this  department,  been  converted  into  American  gold  coin;  Imt  the  process  would  lie  much 
more  rapid  if  aided  by  the  organisation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  mint  at  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  union.  With  the  mint  and  bramli 

_ mints  as  depositories,  the  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of  other  receivers  of  public  money,  whether 

ol  lands  or  customs,  would  be  inconsiderable,  and  the  government  could  he  readily  prolivted  from 
all  losses  of  such  sums  by  adequate  bonds,  and  the  power,  by  law-,  to  conv  ict  and  punish  as 
criminals  all  who  embezzle  the  public  moneys. 

The  foregoing  tables  and  statements  complete  our  historical  statistics  of  the 
currency  and  finances  of  the  United  States. 

Under  circumstances  of  great  national  difficulties,  which  involved  the  civii 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  the  independence  of  the  republic,  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  consent  to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose 
even  as  highly  as  the  people  of  England  have  patiently  consented  to  be  taxed  ; 
but  wc  cannot,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  flatter  America,  by  saying  that  her  citi¬ 
zens  would  consent  long  to  pay  taxes, — direct  taxes  they  would  require  to  be 
for  earning  on  a  war  with  any  European  power,  on  account  of  a  dispute,  or 
for  a  cause  which  did  not  involve  the  independence  of  America,— the  liberties 
of  her  citizens,  —and  the  domestic  happiness  of  their  families,  and  of  tiieir  dwel¬ 
lings. 
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TAX  \Tltl.\  AM)  DEBTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATED. 

We  have  in  the  separate  account  of  each  state  given,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  revenues  and  expenditures.  In  regard  to  taxations,  the  system  of  one  state 
generally  differs  faun  that  of  another.  In  Worrit  Cakouna,  not  a  warlike,  but 
an  honourable  state,  which  has  with  fidelity  maintained  its  credit,  direct  and  in¬ 
direct.  income  taxes  a  a' levied.*  In  Maim:,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a 
slate  and  a  bank  tax,  commission  duty,  and  lands.  In  New  Hampshire, 
which  has  no  debt,  by  a  tax  on  real  property,  by  a  poll  tax  and  a  small  bank  tax. 

In  .M AssACii rsKTTs  the  ordinary  receipts  (exclusive  of  coin  borrowed) 
amounting  to  about  420,000  dollars,  consists  chiefly  of  a  bank  tax,  producing 
about  :W0, 000  dollars  of  revenue,  and  an  nurtion  duty  yielding  about  55,000 
dollars. — (See  Finances  of  Massachusetts.)  In  Rhode  Island,  which  has  no  public 
debt,  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  tax  on  banks,  pedlars,  lottery  grants,  sales  of 
lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties,  bank  bonuses,  civil  commissions, 


•  Tlio  laic*  per  rent,  Ac  ,  of  taxes  in  South  Carolina  are  increased  or  diminished  in  nccord- 
e  uitli  the  expenditure.  The  taxes  lor  I t> 1  J  were  a»  follows.  'ir. : 

'•  l.ots  and  buildings  ;  also  glebe  leasehold . 4.5  cents  per  cent. 

( 111  the  amount  ol  Mb's  of  all  goods.  wans,  or  merchandise,  sold  Within  the  limits  of  the 
oils  of  Charleston,  hv  mix  person  or  persons  whomsoever,  and  whether  tor  cash  or 
credit.  l>etweeii  the  1st  of  April  last  and  the  1st  ol  day  April  of  the  present  Mar,  on  the 
amount  of  such  sales  respectively — rice  and  cotton  -old  by  wholesale,  by  any  factor, 
or  goods,  narrs,  and  mereluimiise,  sold  at  public  vendue,  excepted 

•JO  cents  on  every  ICO  dollars. 

Xt-vk  in  trade  of  transient  persons  . 1  per  cent. 

All  prxilii  or  income  arising  from  the  pursuit  of  any  trade,  faculty,  profession,  occupation, 
or  employment  whetherin  the  profession  of  the  law.  the  protits  to  ho  derived  Irom  tin* 
co-ts  of  suit,  counsel  fees,  or  other  professional  income  ;  and  on  the  amount  ol  com¬ 
missions  received  by  vendue  masters,  or  other  persons  vending  good*,  wares,  and  nier- 
cliandise,  or  n-al  or  personal  property  on  commissions  :  (Judges  and  Oilier  officers  exempt 
from  taxation,  hv  the  state  ;  clergymen,  mechanics,  schoolmasters,  and  other  teachers 
employed  in  the  education  ol  south  and  minors,  or  the  salaries  of  luniks  or  other 


clerks  where  tliev  do  not  amount 
liui  mg  or  selling  lulls  n!  exchange 
I’rolit  and  income  ol  persons  carr 

the  limits  thereof. . 

XI  no,  over  twelve  venrs  of  age _ 

“.111  under  twelve  v 


i.  or  exrivd.  MHJ  dollar 


s  iVi 


s  within  the  < 


Slaves,  on  gross  amount  or  sales  a 
Ex  cry  coach,  or  other  lour-wheel 

hors.-.,  exclusive  of  the  horses . 

Eoiir-w  heel  carriages,  usuallx-  drawn  h 
Every  two  wheel  chaise,  chair,  sulkv.  i: 
Every  horse  or  mule,  except  such 


cepted  >  oil  cents  per  cent. 

citv,  hut  residing  beyond 

. . .50 vents  percent. 

dollars  .50  cents  e.icli. 

. I  dollar  ,iO  cents  each. 

■mploved  il  the  eitv.  w  hose  owners  reside  without  the  city 

7  dollars  each. 

pmato  sales . .471  cents  on  every  100  dollars. 

arriage,  uses!  within  the  city,  usually  drawn  by  two 

. ’  . .'.do  dollars  each. 

one  horse,  exclusive  ot  the  horse  .1.5  dollars  each. 

other  v-irmge  . 10  dollars  inch. 

used  in  licensed  carts  and  drays,  whose  owners  ri 


ir  mules  for  each  licensed  double  cart,  and  one  horse 

or  mule  for  ev'crv  licensed  cart  or  drav . 5  dollars  each. 

Horses  ami  mules  on  the  gross  amount  ot  sales,  at  private  sale.  I  per  cent  every  100  dollars. 

I.ots  without  wells  or  cisterns . JO  dollars  each. 

Every  dog  kept  in  anv  lot . A  dollars  each. 

Break  waggons . 2a  dollars  each. 

Omnibuses,  hacks.  Ac . 2a  dollars  each. 

“The  taxes  generally  are  the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  ol  real  estate.  Ia-t 
r  lialdc  when  tliev  amounted  ti 


h'lLlI  - 


l.i(0  dollars :  tin.,  year,  H*0  dollars 


*•  dollar; 


fo.'ea  L\  i 
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am!  dividends  on  bank  stocks.  Connectictt  has  no  debt,  and  the  revenue 
is  levied  by  one  cent  in  the  dollar,  on  a  rate  called  the  grand  list,  dividends  on 
bank  stock  belonging  to  the  state,  auction  duties,  Ac. 

New  York,  N kw  'Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  For  full  details 
of  the  taxes  anil  expenditure,  Nx.,  see  separate  descriptions  of  these  states. 

In  Virginia  the  revenue  is  derived  from  a  poll  tax  on  slaves,  assessed  taxes 
on  horses,  private  carriages,  four  and  two-wheeled  stage  coaches,  private  sledges 
or  carryalls,  clocks  and  watches,  pianos  and  plate,  licences  to  merchants,  insurance 
offices,  lawyers,  doctors,  keepers  of  houses  of  private  entertainment,  to  exhibitors 
of  shows,  vendors  of  lottery  tickets,  and  to  owners  of  stud  horses.  A  most  in¬ 
quisitorial  system  of  taxation,  no  doubt;  but  to  which  Virginia  Ins  honourably 
submitted,  in  order  to  maintain  untarnished  the  invariably  high  character  and 
the  credit  of  the  state. 

North  Carolina  has  no  state  debt,  and  the  revenue  to  meet  the  annual  ex¬ 
penditure  is  raised  within  the  year  chiefly  by  a  direct  tax. 

In  Georgiy:  dollars,  cis. 

Total  amount  received  bv  the  state  in  1SI3  .  .  o.M.UO.*  ‘-’P 

Total  amount  expended  .  ...  .  ,  ‘.’fw.Ttil  1  I 


dollars. 

Whole  amount  of  state  debt  ....  1,000,000 

Annual  inti-rest  on  this  debt  ...  .  P3.000 


Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kkmitky,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Mich'gan,  see  separate  accounts  of  each  of  these  states 
for  details  of  taxation,  debts,  &c. 

Indiana,  lands  arc  taxed,  and  there  is  also  a  poll  tax. 

Arkansas  levies  a  small  state  coloured  tax  and  a  poll  tax. 

STATE  DEISTS  IN  IS38-1). 

In  May,  183S,  after  the  passage  of  the  general  bankin'  law  of  New  York,  author  is . 
ing  the  comptroller  to  issue  circulating  bank  notes,  on  a  pledge  of  the  evidences  of  public 
debt  of  the  several  states,  Mr.  Flagg  sent  a  circular  to  the  financial  officer  of  each  state, 
soliciting  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  stock  created,  the  rate  of  interest  ami 
when  payable,  the  mode  of  transferring  the  slock,  whether  specilic  funds  were  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  whether  the  interest  in  all  cases  was  paid  bv  the  stale. 
Full  answers  were  received  to  these  inquiries  except  in  two  or  three  cases. 

The  following  tables,  founded  on  those  returns,  show  the  total  amount  of  slock 
issued,  and  authorised  to  be  issued,  by  each  of  the  eighteen  states  which  have  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  raising  money.  Where  the  returns  from  the  tinancia!  officer  did  not 
afford  all  the  information  which  was  desired,  the  state  laws  have  been  examined  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exteiit  of  the  authorised  loans.  The  operations  of  many  of  the  states  have  been 
so  extensive  and  Y.xried,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  precise  amount  of 
stock  issued  and  authorised  to  be  issued.  It  is  probable  however,  that  the  a"-''regaic 
amount  of  stock  authorised  by  all  the  states  is  even  greeter  than  the- amount  staled  in 
the  tables. 
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Statement  of  the  Amount  of  Stock-*  and  Bonds  issued — continued. 


Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Stocks  issued,  and  authorised  bv  Law  to  bo  issu’d, 
by  the  severs;  States  named  below,  in  each  Period  of  Five  Year*,  "from  1920  to  IS3.3, 
and  from  183.3  to  1S38. 


'  for  ordinary  Purposes,  for 
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In  the  account  which  wc  have  given  of  the  finnnccs  of  Pennsylvania,  we  ani¬ 
madverted  with  due  severity  on  the  delinquency  of  that  state.  At  the  same 
time  we  predicted  that  the  debts  of  Pennsylvania  would  be  paid ;  and.  from 
the  authorities  of  the  state,  itself,  wc  proved  the  ability  to  pay,  and  the  disgrace 
of  having,  even  fora  day,  suspended  the  fulfilment  of  its  obligations. 

As  wc  have  before  stated,  and  as  Mr.  Lee  shows,  there  lias  been  no  want  of 
ability  to  pay ;  and  a  change  of  circumstances  and  force  of  public  opinion,  and, 
wc  hope,  the  honesty  of  a  great  majority,  has  at  length  brought  the  means  of 
Pennsylvania  so  far  into  fiscal  operation,  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  paid  in 
February,  1S45. 

Great  injustice  has  been  done  to  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  by 
ex, ending  to  them  the  ignominy  of  a  minority  of  the  states:  which  have  dis¬ 
honoured  their  credit;  and,  even  in  the  repudiating  and  non-paying  states,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  related  in  the  extracts,  which  we  have  made,  go  far  to  exonerate,  a 
great  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  justice  of  an  existing  generation,  binding  itself,  or  those  who  succeed  it,  to 
fulfil  its  obligations,  maybe  practically  illustrated  by  supposing  that  an  individual 
is  possessed  of  an  estate, — the  management,  and  the  improvement,  of  which  cost, 
without  extravagance,  a  greater  sum  than  the  estate  yi'elds  ;  but  which  manage¬ 
ment,  and  outlay,  is  necessary  to  render  the  estate  of  greater  value:  then,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  whoever  possesses,  or  succeeds  to,  and  considers  it  his  interest  to 
hold,  such  estate,  becomes  legally  and  justly  bound  to  pay  the  fines,  or  interest, 
for  which  such  estate  may  have  been  mortgaged;  or,  if  the  estate  become  so 
productive,  as  to  yield  surplus  rents,  after  paying  the  ordinary  expenses  of  ma¬ 
nagement,  improvement,  and  cultivation  ;  and  after  paying  the  interest,  or  the 
amount  that  the  estate  is  mortgaged  for, — then  such  surplus  should  be  applied 
udiciously,  to  reduce  or  pay  off  the  incumbrance,  or  mortgage. 

Should  the  same  estate,  or  an  estate  without  any  incumbrance,  have  a  power¬ 
ful,  and  unjust  neighbour,  and  such  neighbour  attempt  to  trespass,  or  injure  the 
estate,  and  disturb  its  possessor,  family, and  servants;  and,  that  the  said  possessor 
is,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  extraordinary  expense,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
estate,  and  repel  the  aggressor, — then,  also,  he  who  succeeds  to,  or  accepts  of,  the 
estate,  succeeds  to,  and  accepts,  its  liabilities. 

Further,  if  the  possessor  has  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  produce  of  the 
said  estate,  by  certain  roads,  to  certain  markets,  and  bringing  back  for  his  use,  and 
that  of  his  family  and  servants,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  estate,  certain  com¬ 
modities  :  and  should  he,  or  his  family  or  servants,  be  prevented  carrying  the 
said  produce,  and  commodities,  by  the  said  road,  to  and  from  the  said  markets, 
then  it  becomes  a  question  of  expediency,  how  far  he  can,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  his  privileges  undisturbed,  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  its  revenues 
and  if,  further  necessary,  to  borrow  money,  for  the  use  and  payment  of  which  the 
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estate,  and  he  who  succeeds  to  it,  become,  in  such  case,  undoubtedly,  and  justly, 
responsible. 

Should,  however,  the  possessor  of  the  said  estate,  in  his  prosperity  (for  wo 
presume  he  would  not  in  his  adversity,  or  when  his,  or  rather  the,  estate  was 
grievously  mortgaged),  without  himself,  or  his  family  or  servants,  or  his  highways, 
or  his  markets,  being  attacked,  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  his  formidable  neighbour, 
and,  in  waging  war  with  him,  exhaust  his  own  resouccs,  and  then  pledge  his  estate 
for  money,  to  ruin  or  annoy  his  said  neighbour  ;  it  then  becomes  questionable 
how  far  the  estate  can  afterwards  bear,  or  disengage,  itself  of  the  burden  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  folly,  profligacy,  and  injustice  of  its  owner,  or  rather  its  mis- 
manager. 

Such  are  the  conditions  upon  which  every  state  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  every  nation  in  the  world,  that  has  borrowed  capital,  have  placed  themselves 
ii«  regard  to  those  who  lent  them  money.  The  obligation  holds  tr*ie  with  equal 
force  and  justice,  whether,  the  money  has  been,  discreetly,  or  recklessly  borrowed, 
or  whether  necessity,  wisdom,  or  even  profligacy,  may  have  prevailed  in  its  bor¬ 
rowing,  or  in  its  expenditure; 


CHAPTER  XL. 
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This  extensive  region,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of 
Mexico,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mexican  republic,  acquired  independence  of  the 
latter,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  power,  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  England,  France,  Holland,  arid  some  other  of  the  European 
nations. 

During  the  year  1845  the  local  government,  and  legislature,  of  Texas  have 
consented  to  annexation  with  the  great  American  confederation.  Henceforward 
the  foreign  navigation  trade,  and  customs  regulations,  and  tariff,  will  be  conse¬ 
quently  amalgamated  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  probable  future  prospect  of  this  magnificent  region,  and  the  effects,  which 
the  rapid  influx  of  the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  race  over  its  territories  may 
have  on  the  power,  policy,  imd  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  neighbouring 
states  of  Mexico,  and  of  central,  and,  even,  of  South  America,  are  subjects  upon 
which  statesmen,  legislators,  and  philosophers  may  contemplate  as  replete 
with  the  elements  of  good,  and  of  evil, — of  grandeur  and  of  power :  the  progress, 
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of  which,  cannot  be  always  free  from  outrage,  and  domestic  suffering,  however  cer¬ 
tain,  and  nrcat,  must  be  the  ultimate  attainment,  and  security,  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty, — of  just  laws,  and  wise  administration. 

The  area  of  Texas,  not  yet  well  defined,  is,  however,  more  than  sufficiently  ex¬ 
tensive  to  form  a  separate  and  independent  state. 

Mr.  Kennedy’s  account  of  Texas  describes  the  different  sections  of  the 
country  in  detail,  and  forms  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  this  state.  Several 
reports,  and  short  descriptions,  of  Texas,  have,  also,  been  published  in  the  Lnitcd 
States. 

The  boundaries  on  the  south-western  or  Mexican  frontier  have  not  been 
adjusted  ;  but  the  government  of  the  United  States  will  no  doubt  insist  on  ex¬ 
tending  this  boundary  to  Rio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del  Norte;  while,  the  Red  River 
and  a  line,  due  north  from  the  latter  separate  it  from  the  state  of  Arkansas ;  und 
the  river  Arkansas,  cn  the  north, divides  it  from  thewestem  territory.  Hie  river  Sa¬ 
bine,  the  limit  of  Louisiana,  bounds  Texas  on  the  east.  The  extent  of  its  maritime 
frontier  may  be  variously  measured.  Following  the  courses  of  its  lagoons,  this 
distance  is  greatly  extended.  From  point  to  point,  along  the  outside,  of  the  long 
sandy  islands,  which  line  the  coast,  and  within  which  are  the  lagoons,  the  distance 
from  the  .Sabine  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  has  been  estimated,  we  would  say 
lather  than  measured,  at  about  500  English  statute  miles. 

The  area  of  Texas  has,  also,  been  estimated  at  from  310,000,  to  330,000  English 
square  miles,  or  much  more  than  twice  the  area  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
according  to  all  accounts,  no  country  on  earth  has  less  of  its  surface  unfit  for  cul¬ 
tivation. 

Its  whole  sea  coast  region ,  varying  in  breadth  from  30,  to  100  miles,  is 
composed  of  a  fertile  alluvium,  in  which  there  is  not,  or  at  least  rarely,  a  stone 
that  would  intercept  the  plough ;  and,  unlike  many  parts  of  Virginia,  Georgia, 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana,  there  are  but  few.  and  these  not  extensive, 
swamps.  Tin's  region  is  extolled  for  its  great  capability  of  producing,  that  finest 
quality,  Sea  Island  cotton.  Besides  which  it  will  yield  the  most  delicious  fru:ts : 
such  as  peaches,  olives,  melons,  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  dates,  See., 
also  the  sugar  cane,  maize,  and  other  grain.  This  region  is  well  watered  by  nu¬ 
merous  rivers,  and  streams.  The  greater  part  consists  of  extensive  meadows, 
with  magnificent  belts  of  wood,  along  the  margin  of  the  rivers. 

The  second,  or  undulated,  and  high  region,  slopes  down  from  the  hills  and 
mountains  to  the  sea  coast  region,  crossing  the  territory,  and  is  in  breadth 
from  120,  to  1  SO  miles.  It  is  described  as  consisting  chiefly  of  a  rich,  fertile,  soil, 
covering  substrata  of  either  limestone,  or  sandstone,  and  presenting  alternately 
woodlands,  and  riel)  grassy  districts. 

The  third,  or  mountainous  region,  stretches  upwards  to  the  west,  north-west. 
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and  from  which  all  the  rivers  flow  down,  to  the  east,  and  south-east,  into  the 
Mexican  gulf,  or  into  the  Mississippi,  and  its  branches.  Elevated  table-lands 
spread  over  north-western  points.  None  of  the  mountain  slopes  are  described 
as  too  steep  for  agriculture ;  and,  except  in  the  prairies  of  this  region,  oak 
pine,  and  other  magnificent  and  valuable  timber  trees  abound. 

If  we  can  depend  upon  descriptions,  Texas  is  naturally,  with  less  exceptions 
than  any  other  country,  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  crops  and  fruits: — 
more  so  than  France,  which  has  all  the  climates  for  grain  : — from  oats  and  barley, 
to  wheat,  rice,  and  maize, — for  fruits,  from  the  apple  to  the  orange ;  for  wine,  the 
olive,  the  mulberry,  &c.  Texas  bus  the  climate,  and  the  soil,  for  the  sugar-cane’ 
the  olive,  the  cotton  plant,  the  mulberry,  the  melon,  fig,  and  apple;  and  its 
pasturage  has  always  been  renowned. 

The  rivers  of  Texas  are  numerous,  and  for  a  great  extent  navigable  ;  but 
large  vessels  cannot  c.scend  them  from  the  sea.  The  great  natural  disadvantage  of 
Texas,  in  common  with  the  whole  eastern  sea  coast  of  Mexico,  is  the  want  of  good 
harbours.  Humboldt  observes, t£  The  intendency  of  San  Luis  comprehends 
more  than  230  leagues  of  sea  coast,  but  without  commerce  and  without  activity. 
That  part  which  extends  from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  to  the  river  Sabine  is 
almost  still  unknown,  and  has  never  been  examined  by  navigators.” 

This  coast  would  have  probably  still  continued  to  be  “  unknown  and  without 
commerce  and  activity,”  had  it  remained  under  the  intendency  of  San  Luis,  or 
under  the  noH-enterprising  Spanish-Mexicans  ;  and  if  it  had  never  been  entered, 
or  traversed,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  were  invited  into  Texas  by  the 
Emperor  Iturbide:  not  to  establish  its  independence,  but  to  defend  it  from 
Spain.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  invited  into  Texas,  under  nearly  like  circ  un- 
stances  as  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  invited  into  Britain,  and  the  result  has  been 
similar. 

The  rivers  Sabine  and  Neciiks  fall  into  the  Sabine  lagoon.  The  Sabine  was 
obstructed  by  a  raft,  and  deemed  impassable  ;  but  it  was  removed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  river  was  then  (1837)  navigated  by  a  steam¬ 
boat  125  feet  long,  drawing  six  feet  water.  Since  1839  one  or  more  steamboats 
navigate  this  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  settlements.  The  Sabine,  like 
most  of  the  Texan  rivers,  periodically  overflows  its  banks,  and  fertilises  the  soil. 
It  has  several  small  tributaries. 

The  Neches,  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  for  about  100  miles, 
flows  also  into  the  Sabine  lagoon  ;  the  passage  over  the  muddy  bar,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  into  this  lagoon  from  the  gulf,  only  admits  small  vessels. 

The  next  inlet  is  Galveston,  which  spreads  into  two  large  bays,  or  lagoons, 
and  the  eastern  entrance  will  admit  vessels  drawing  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet 
water.  Trinidaua  river  falling  into  it  may,  it  is  said,  be  ascended,  by  steam- 
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boats,  for  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  rapid,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Galveston  Island  is  Sax 
Luis  harbour.  The  passage,  over  its  bar,  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  deeper  thnn 
that  of  Galveston.  A  few  leagues  west,  of  Sail  Luis,  the  Brazos  de  Dios  flows 
across  a  shifting  sand-bar,  over  which  there  is  only  six  to  eleven  feet  depth  of 
water. 

Mr.  Kennedy  says,  the  Brazos  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  steam  naviga¬ 
tion.  Opposite  Velasco  (at  its  mouth)  its  width  is  about  170  yards,  and  for  500 
miles  it  varies  from  150  to  200  yards.”  After  heavy  rains  it  swells  into  a  torrent. 
In  ordinary  seasons  its  banks,  twenty  to  forty  feet  high,  are  overflown.  Like  the 
Red  river,  its  waters  are  coloured  red,  with  earthy  particles,  carried  down  from  the 
uplands.  It  is  navigated  by  several  steam  vessels,  and  has  numerous  tributaries. 
The  first  colonists  from  the  United  States  made  Sun  Felipe,  150  miles  up  this 
river,  their  head-quarters. 

Matagorda  Bay  is  a  lagoon,  sixty  miles  long,  and  from  six  to  ten  miles 
broad  :  the  entrance,  Paso  Caval/o,  from  the  gulf,  has  only  from  eight  to  nine 
feet  water  on  its  bar :  within  it  is  safe  and  deep. 

The  CoLonADA,  or  Texas,  falls  into  this  inlet  by  two  branches.  It  has  steep 
banks,  which  are  seldom  overflowed.  Its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  raft;  but 
if  not  already,  it  will,  no  doubt,  soon  be  removed  by  the  government.  The  river 
will  then  be  found  navigable,  for  steamers,  more  than  200  miles.  Many  of  its 
tributaries  are  navigable.  Several  rivers  fall  into  La  Baca  Bay,  a  branch 
of  Matagorda.  The  La  liaca,  and  Novida,  are  navigable,  about  thirty  miles 
for  steamers. 

The  large  inlet,  forming  the  bays  of  Esiuritu  Santo,  Aransas,  and 
Compano,  are  separated  from  the  gulf,  by  two  long  islands,  Matagorda,  and  St 
Joseph.  The  Aransas  passage  from  the  gulf  is  not  more  than  seven  to  eight  feet 
deep  over  the  bar.  The  bay  is  also  shallow,  and  the  river  Gitada/onpe,  and  the 
A f uences,  and  other  streams,  which  fall  into  these  bays,  are  described  as  not  deep, 
but  capable  of  being  rendered  advantageous,  for  bringing  down  the  produce  of  the 
upper  countries  to  the  sea,  in  vessels  requiring  only  a  light  draft  of  water. 

Corpus  CiirOsti  and  the  Laguna  del  Madrij,  form  an  inlet,  about  100 
miles  long,  within  three  long  islands,  separated  by  narrow  passages.  The  bay  of 
Corpus  Christi  extends,  inland,  about  forty  miles,  north  and  south.  The  liiode 
las  Mucas,  which  falls  into  this  bay,  is  a  long,  rapid  river,  navigable  for  small 
boats  for  about  forty  miles. 

The  Laguna  del  Madre,  though  so  long,  and  from  five  to  six  miles  in 
breadth,  is  shallow,  and  the  water  in  many  places  is  not  more  than  from  eight,  to 
eighteen,  inches  deep.  The  liarra  del  Santiago,  or  the  outer  inlet  from  the  gulf  into 
the  lagoon,  has  from  six  to  seven  feet  water  over  the  bar,  and  small  vessels  with 
merchandise  frequently  enter,  and  discharge. 
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The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grand  del  Norte,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of 
land  from  the  Barra  del  Santiago  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  entrance  to  this  large 
river,  from  the  gulf,  has  no  greater  depth  of  water  than  from  three  to  five  feet  over 
its  shifting  bar.  For  200  miles  upwards,  its  current  is  described  as  smooth  and 
deep,  to  Loredo,  where  rapids  commence. 

The  Climate  ok  Texas  is  described  as  mild  and  salubrious.  Not  subject 
to  yellow  fever,  or  pulmonary  consumption.  The  Minernlogt /  of  the  country  we 
believe  to  be  only  imperfectly  known.  Bituminous  coal  is  said  to  be  abundant  in 
the  interior.  Gold  and  silver  are  also  asserted  to  abound  in  the  hilly  and  moun¬ 
tainous  country;  and  specimens  of  both  have  been  produced.  Iron  ore  is  said  to 
be  plentifully  distributed  ;  and  copper,  lead,  and  alum  are  asserted  to  have  been 
discovered  in  considerable  quantities.  Excellent  building  stone  is  abundant  in 
all  parts  except  the  sea  coast  region.  There  are  large  salt  lakes  and  salt  springs  ; 
and  as,  it  is  by  all  admitted,  that,  the  soil,  and  climate,  of  Texas,  are  not  surpassed 
in  any  country,  as  there  is  sufficient  timber  and  minerals, — the  want  of  deep  har¬ 
bours  appears  to  be  the  only  great  natural  disadvantage  of  this  extensive  region  of 
America:  which  has,  until  the  last  few  years,  remained  more  wild,  and  uncivilized 
than  it  could  have  been  when  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Cortez. 

HISTORICAL  ABSTRACT* 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1821,  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  New  England,  ob¬ 
tained  permission,  from  the  supreme  government  of  the  eastern,  internal,  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Mexico,  to  introduce  three*  hundred  families,  as  colonists,  from  Louisiana, 
into  Texas. 

In  consequence  of  Moses  Austin’s  death,  his  project  of  colonisation  was  taken 
up,  and  prosecuted,  by  his  son  Stephen,  who  was  obliged,  in  1822,  to  apply  to  the 
authorities  of  revolutionized  Mexico,  for  confirmation  of  the  privilege,  which  had 
been  conceded  to  his  father,  by  the  authorities  of  old  Spain.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  1823,  a  colonization  law,  approved  by  the  Mexican  emperor  Iturbide, 
was  promulgated;  and  on  the  ISth  of  February  of  the  same  year,  an  imperial  de¬ 
cree  was  issued,  empowering  Austin  to  found  a  colony,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  law. 

A  revolutionary  movement  haying  displaced  Iturbide;  and,  the  government 
which  succeeded  him  having  decreed  the  nullity  of  all  imperial  titles,  Austin 
was  constrained  to  solicit  the  confirmation  of  bis  concession  from  the  congress  of 
Mexico.  This  he  obtained  on  the  14th  of  April;  1823,  which  may,  therefore,  be 
recorded  as  the  legal  date  of  the  commencement  of  Anglo-American  colonization 
in  Texas. 


Chiefly  from  a  compilation  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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To  encourage  the  settlement  of  her  waste  frontier  lands,  end  thereby  interpose 
a  barrier  against  Indian  aggression,  and  strengthen  herself  against  Spanish  at¬ 
tempts  at  reconquest,  Mexico  held  out  various  inducements  to  the  earlier  colo¬ 
nists  of  Texas:  and,  among  them,  a  temporary  exemption  from  taxes  and  tithes. 

By  article  21  <>f  the  Mexican  colonization  law  of  the  4th  of  January,  1823,  it 
was  enacted,  that,  during  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  concession,  the  colonists 
should  not  pay  tithes,  or  duties,  on  their  produce,  nor  any  contribution  whatever 
of  a  public  bind. 

By  article  25,  of  the  same  law,  it  was  enacted,  that  during  the  six  years  im- 
mediatelysucceeding  the  termination  of  the  first  specific  period  the  colonists  should 
pay  half  the  tithes  and  half  the  contributions,  direct  and  indirect,  that  were  paid 
by  native  citizens. 

These  enactments  emanated  from  the  general  government  of  Merico. 

The  united  state  of  Coaguila  and  Texas,  as  a  member  of  the  Mexican  Federation, 
by  article  thirty-two,  of  a  colonisation  law,  passed  by  its  legislature  on  the  24th 
of  March,  1825,  ordained  that  during  the  first  ten  years — reckoning  from  the 
commencement  of  the  settlement — colonists,  within  the  limits,  of  the  state  should 
be  free  from  any  kind  of  public  contribution,  except  suc|i  as  were  generally  de¬ 
manded  to  prevent,  or  repel,  invasion.  After  ten  years,  new  settlers  were  to 
bear  an  equal  proportion  of  the  public  burdens  with  native  citizens. 

The  law  containing  these  provisions  was  repealed  by  an  act,  dated  the  28th 
of  April,  1S32,  which  exempted  “all  new  towns"  for  ten  years,  from  the  time  of 
their  foundation,  from  every  description  of  tax,  except  contributions  for  defence 
against  foreign  invasion.  For  the  site  of  each  of  these  “new  towns,’’  the  state 
appropriated  four  square  leagues  of  land. 

The  establishment  of  custom-houses  in  Texas,  and  of  garrisoned  posts,  to 
enforce  the  collection  of  the  national  revenue,  which  followed  the  periods  of 
exemption  from  taxation  granted  to  the  infant  settlements,  formed,  with  the 
colonists,  prominent  causes  of  dissatisfaction;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  in¬ 
fraction  of  its  fiscal  enactments,  was  regarded  by  the  government  of  Mexico  as 
ungrateful,  and  rebellious,  on  the  part  of  men  invited,  by  its  liberality,  to  occupy 
its  fertile  lands.  The  colonists  were  refractory.  In  June,  1S32,  a  party  of  them 
attacked  and  captured,  the  Mexican  garrison,  at  the  port  of  Velasco — in  April, 
1S33,  petitions  complaining  of  the  tariff,  and  praying  for  the  privilege  of  free 
importation,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  of  the  most  important  articles  of  consump¬ 
tion,  were  transmitted  by  the  colonists  to  the  general  government.  In  the  autumn 
of  1834,  a  number  of  persons  seized  the  collector  of  customs,  at  Anahuac,  and 
expelled  the  military  stationed  at  that  post — and,  in  the  autumn  of  1835,  the 
Anglo-Americans  in  Texas  and  Mexico  were  in  a  state  of  declared  war. 

In  November,  1S35,  an  Anglo-American  convention  was  held  in  Texas,  and 
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a  provisional  government  proclaimed,  which  conferred  on  a  governor  and  council 
the  power  “to  impose  and  regulate  impost  and  tonnage  duties,  and  to  provide 
for  their  collection  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  deemed  expedient.” 

An  ordinance  of  this  provisional  government,  imposing  certain  duties  of 
customs,  passed  on  the  12th  of  December,  1835,  was  repealed  by  another  ordi¬ 
nance  on  the  2/th  of  the  same  month,  which  placed  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  as  were  “  entitled  to  a 
del)enture”  in  the  port  of  shipment,  and  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
on  such  as  were  not  entitled  ti  debenture.  Articles  imported,  hona  fide,  for  the 
use  of  emigrants,  including  farming  implements,  household  furniture,  provisions, 
stores  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  were  to  be  admitted  free. 

The  declaration  and  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  by  its  inhabitants,  were  followed  by  the  convocation 
of  a  Congress,  which,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1830,  passed  an  act  “to  raise 
a  revenue  by  impost  duties,”  under  which  the  following  charges  were  exigible : 

On  the  invoice  value  of  wines,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  -1.3  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  ;  silk  goods,  and  all  manufactures  of  silk,  .30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  sugar 
and  coffee,  2£  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  teas,  25  per  cvn:,  ad  valorem  ;  bread  stuffs, 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  iron  and  castings,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  coarse 
clothinsr,  shirtings,  shoes,  blankets,  kerseys,  satinets,  and  stuffs  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  other  nou-enumerated 
goods  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  2o  per  cent  on  invoice  price. 

Another  and  more  comprehensive  customs  law  was  passed  on  the  12th-of 
June,  1837,  “  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  to  aid  in  defraying  the  public 
expenses,  sustaining  the  public  credit,  and  securing  to  the  public  creditors  a  fair 
annual,  or  semi-annual,  interest  on  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  funded  debt.” 

The  tariff  underwent  a  farther  revision  by  an  act  passed  on  the  5th  of 
Februarv,  1.840. — (See  the  late  tariff' oj  'I'erm,  subjoined  to  the  taritj  off  the  United 
States.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  receipt  of  duties,  in  national  paper,  profusely 
issued,  on  an  unsound  basis— and,  of  course,  rapidly  depreciated  — has,  from 
time  to  time,  caused  the  tariff  to  appear  much  higher  than  it  really  was ;  anil 
the  successive  endeavours,  to  realise,  amidst  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a 
spurious  currency,  an  adequate  tangible  revenue,  has  imparted  a  capricious  cha¬ 
racter  to  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  republic,  discouraging  and  injurious  to  the 
merchant  and  the  emigrant.  The  duties,  at  present,  are  receivable  only  in  gold 
and  silver,  at  their  market  value. 

More  than  two-thirds. of  the  revenue  from  customs  have  been  received  at  the 
port  of  (Jalveston.  The  eastern  counties  of  Texas,  which  possess  a  compara¬ 
tively  dense  population,  contribute  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  public  funds, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  which  secures  every  facility  to  the  smuggler. 
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The  gross  amount  received  at  the  port  of  Galveston,  for  the  year  ending  the  31st 
of  December,  IS -4 2,  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  1 10,000  dollars  ;  the  receipts 
for  the  same  period  at  Brazos,  Matagorda,  lied  River,  San  Augustine,  and  Sa¬ 
bine,  at  30,000  dollars.  The  average  expense  of  collection  was  a  fraction  above 
fourteen  per  cent. 

All  attempts  hitherto  made  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

The  laws  for  regulating  the  general  trade  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  coasting 
trade,  and  the  tariff,  arc  now  the  same  as  those  of  the  United  States.  Certain 
local  regulations  are  continued  in  force,  until  changed  under  the  state  constitution 
and  legislature  of  the  state  of  Texas. 

The  following  laws  may  be  considered  as  remaining  in  force  : 

Hospital  at  Galvesto.v. — By  an  act  approved  by  the  president  on  the  3rd 
of  February j  1843.  for  the  establishment  of  a  hospital  at  Galveston,  it  is  provided 
that,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  May  next  ensuing,  “the  commander  of  every 
vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Galveston  shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  collector 
of  customs  at  that  port  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  every  foreign  white  male  cabin 
passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  twenty-five  cents  for  every  white  male 
steerage  passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  according  tt>  the  list  of  passengers 
produced  by  the  said  commander,  or  his  clerk,  which  list  shall  be  sworn  to.” 

Guam  her  ok  Comm  erce  at  Galveston. —  By  an  act  approved  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  3rd  of  February,  1845,  a  corporate  body  was  created  under  the  style  and  title 
of  “  The  Galveston  Chamber  of  Commerce,’'  an  institution  which,  according  to 
the  preamble  of  the  act,  “  is  much  required  by  the  mercantile  community, 
as  lending  to  diminish  litigation  and  to  establish  uniform  and  equitable 
charges.” 

It  is  provided  that  the  act  of  incorporation  shall  “be  in  force  for  and  during 
the  space  of  twenty  years  from  the  passage  thereof,  and  take  effect  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

l..\w  Proceedings.' — An  Act  supplementary  to  “an  Act  to  regulate  Pro¬ 
ceedings  in  Civil  Suits.”  This  act  provides  that,  from  and  after  the  27th  of 
dune,  IS  15,  “in  all  suits  brought  to  recover  the  price  or  value  of  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  imported,  or  notes  given  for  the  same,  the  fact  that 
such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  were  imported  or  introduced  into  the  re¬ 
public  without  payment  of  the  lawful  duties,  or  in  violation  of  any  revenue  law 
thereof,  may  he  pleaded  in  defence,  and  if  established,  shall  constitute  a  legal,  and 
valid  defence  in  all  such  eases.”  It  is  further  provided  that,  “  Incases  where  such 
defence  shall  be  pleaded” — and  also  in  cases — “  when  any  civil  action  shall  here-  . 
after  be  brought  to  recover  duties  not  paid,  the  party  so  charged,  or  unpleaded, 
shall  not  be  liatmTEo  any  criminal  prosecution  for  the  same  offence  on  non-pay- 
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Wreck-masters. — An  Act  “to  amend  an  Act  passed  the  Stli  of  January, 
1S41,  respecting  wreck-masters.”  approved  by  the  president  February  .3rd,  1S44, 
provides — 

“  Tiiat  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  wreck-masters  of  the  republic  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic,  and  controlled  by  the  collectors  of 
customs  of  the  several  maritime  districts,  who  shall  each  appoint  for  his  district 
at  lease  one,  and  not  more  than  three  wreck-masters ;  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of 
each  of  these  person  so  appointed  to  attend,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  the  act  to 
which  this  is  an  amendment — to  the  saving  and  disposing  of  all  property  wrecked 
in  his  district,  or  in  the  part  of  it  allotted  to  him,  if  such  property  be  declared  to 
be  abandoned  by  its  owner,  «r  the  agent,  or  factor  for  the  same;  or  he  found 
abandoned,  no  such  person  appearing. 

"That it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  wreck-master  to  recover  out  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  any  wrecked  property  sold  by  him  as  wreck-master,  an  auctioneer’s 
commission,  or  any  other  in  addition  to  that  allowed  in  the  act  aloresaid;  but  he 
shall  be  allowed  to  charge  for  the  sendees  and  mileage  of  a  crier,  at  a  rate  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  collector  of  the  district. 

"That,  in  order  to  award  the  rate  or  amount  of  salvage,  on  property  wrecked, 
one  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  wreck -mas ter,  on  behalf  of  the  salvors, 
and  one  by  the  owner  of  the  property  salved,  or  the  agent,  or  factor,  for  the 
same,  or,  default  of  those,  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  county  in  which  the  wreck 
happens. — And  the  wreck-masters,  before  appointing  an  arbitrator,  shall  notify 
the  salvors  of  such  intent,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  salvors 
shall  request  him  to  appoint  any  individual  named  and  agreed  on  bv  them,  as 
arbitrators,  for  the  salvors,  the  said  wreck-master  shall  so  appoint  such  individual, 
and  in  case  of  the  arbitrators  not  agreeing,  they  shall  choose  an  umpire,  who 
shall  decide  between  them — his  awardment  not  being  higher  than  the  rates,  or 
amounts  awarded  by  the  two  arbitrators  ; — and,  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitra¬ 
tion,  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  may  be  taken  by  either  of  the  parties, 
or  by  any  portion  of  either,  if  the  amount  in  question  be  such  as  by  law  would 
entitle  the  party  to  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  a  district  court  ;*  but,  in  such 
case,  the  party  appealing  must  notify  the  opposite  party  of  such  intention, 
w. thin  two  days  after  the  awardment  appealed  from  is  made  know  n — otherwise 
the  right  to  appeal  shall  be  forfeited  ;  and  where  an  appeal  is  taken  it  shall  not 
impede  the  sale  of  the  prppcrty  wrecked.  _ _ 

"Finally — That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  wreck-masters,  in  whose  district  any 
wreck  may  occur,  to  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  either  in  some  public 
journal  in  said  district,  or  byaffixing  to  the  doors  of  at  least  three  several  public 

*  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  January  I  Oth,  IRdl,  an  appeal  raav  he  had  from  the  de¬ 
cision  of  a  magistrate  m  the  district  court,  where  the  sum  in  controversy  -hall  e\i  et  d  twenty 
dollars. 
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places  in  said  district,  a  written  or  printed  notice,  with  a  description  of  property 
offered  at  said  wreck-master's  sale,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  aforesaid 
sale. 

“This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage.’' 

Cross  Ileturn  of  liritish  and  Foreign  Trade  within  the  ('on-nlnte  of  Cnlveston,  during  the 
Year  ending  I  Vceinlier  .'51,  I  M  l. 


SATIO  N  S. 


j 


IUv»k»s.  Tbrrt*  of  the  Ti'strU  clashed  b)  tbe  rwstooi-houjK*  under  the  head  of  ,v  ilrrmro.’*  were  Hanoverian; 
chartrreU  *t  Uutbdeo,  fr.r  Hremtn  u*e.  The  demand  for  cotton  eicerdin*  the  tnitpl),  •otuv  Kuropran  «r«***U  w«-rr 
obliged  to  leave  (i*lvr*too  without  carso.  The  vt***cl*  daa*ed  "  Ht'ltUn,'*  and  /’uurnl  the  ver*«l*  ciaaaed  **  Brcincu," 

No^mtiini  of  the  cri  w«  of  •hip«  entering  t£e  port  of  Ualmton  i*  Kept  by  tb*  local  authorities ;  the  return,  thrre- 
ore,  i»,  in  tbb  particular,  incomplete. 


The  following  is  a  statement  relative  to  its  previous  debt,  revenue,  and  trade, 
compiled  by  Mr.  .1.  P.  Kettcl  ;  also  from  ollieial  returns. 

Prm. n;  Debt  of  Te\as. 


According  to  a  congressional  report  of  1S39,  the  quantity  of  government 
land  was  as  follows  : 


l  nappropn.tttM  butane*'. . 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  to  and  from  Texas,  have  been 
as  follow  : — 

Imports  ami  Kx[K>rts  to  and  from  Texas. 


Tilt  largest  exports  to  Texas  were  in  1839,  and  consisted  mostly  of  clothing, 
furniture,  lumber,  and  dry  goods,  ol  which  over  2.30,000  dollars  was  domestic 
cottons.  A  large  portion  of  their  exports  consisted,  undoubtedly,  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  emigrants ;  but  they  seem  now  to  supply  themselves  from  other  quar¬ 
ters,  the  United  States  having  lost  the  trade.  In  the  mean  time,  the  exports  of 
Texas,  consisting  of  cotton  almost  altogether,  have  rapidly  increased.  The 
quantity  and  value  brought  into  the  United  States,  in  each  year,  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Imports  of  Cotton  into  the  United  States,  from  Texas. 


V  K  A  It  S.  .  piiiin,l«.  j  Value.  i  VBA  It  S.  •  Pouo.l.  I  Value. 


-Tins  shows  a  regular  and  steady  increase  of  business,  apparentlv  largely  in 
favour  of  Texas,  'llic  imports  and  duties  tor  tlic  port  of  Ualveston,  for  the 
year  ending  November  1,  are  as  follows  :  — 


I  At  P  O  It  T  S  A  N  I)  I)  l:  T  I  K  S. 


ItirrwuH*. 


The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  as  follow  : — 


By  the  “Annual  Report  of.  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  ninth  Congress 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,”  dated  “Washington,  December  1,  184-1, "and  signed 
“  J.  B.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;"  it  appears  that  during  the  year  end¬ 
ing  on  the  .‘list  of  July,  1844,  130  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  Texas  from 
foreign  ports,  or  with  cargoes  subject  to  duty. 


Total  ftrcM*  fttuoaau  of  revenue.. 
Kxpctuci  of  collection. . 


iosr» 


AMERICA. 


The  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
593,. 025  dollars  14  cents;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  51,059  dollars  S9  cents; 
British  West  Indies,  3,G24  dollars  10  cents;  Spanish  West  Indies,  148  dollars 
8/  cents  ;  France.  55S4  dollars  5S  cents;  HanseTowns,  27,491  dollars  54  cents; 
the  Austrian  Adriatic  dominions,  11S5  dollars  S6  cents  ;  Yucatan,  663  dollars 
5/  cents. — Total,  6S6.503  dollars 3  cents. 

The  rate  of  per  ccntage  which  the  gross  amount  of  impost  duties  bears  to 
the  total  amount  of  merchandise  imported,  is  above  twenty-six  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

Official  statement  of  revenue  collected  at  the  Custom-house,  port  of  Galves¬ 
ton.  for  the  year  commencing  November  1,  1843,  and  ending  October  31, 


The  above  amount  paid  thus  : — 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

TREATIES  OK  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
FOREIGN  STATES. 

Tin;  first  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity,  which  was  negotiated  by  the  United 
btates.  was  .frith  Holland  in  1778,  and  lead  to  declaration  of  war  by  England  against 
the  latter  country.  After  the  peace  of  1 783,  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  negor 
tinted  between  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  te¬ 
dious  and  useless  to  enumerate  all  these  treaties.  According  to  a  report  published 
(April,  1840)  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  show  ing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  it  is  stated  that  twelve  nations,  viz.,  Austria, 
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Brazil,  Central  America,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  and  Venezuela,  have  met  the  propositions  of  America 
in  a  sprit  of  liberality.  In  the  ports  of  all  these  countries  American  vessels, 
with  thar  cargoes,  whether  the  produce  of  the  United  Slates  or  not,  arc  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  vessels  of  those  countries  respectively.  If  outward 
bound,  hey  are  entitled  to  the  same  drawback  or  bounties  on  goods  exported, 
as  domestic  vessels  are.  The  report  then  observes, 

“  With  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  our  commercial 
relations  are  of  a  more  restricted  character.  These  nations  severally  confine  the  principle 
of  equality  to  the  direct  trade.  That  is  to  say,  Great  Britain  admits  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  the  same  tonnage  duties  and  charges  as 
British  vessels,  with  these  conditions  First,  that  the  vessel  be  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,  and  navigated  by  a  master  and  crew,  three-fourths  of  which  are  citizens 
of  the  United  Slates;  and  second,  that  the  goods  composing  the  cargo  be  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  practice  limits  the  import  trade  to  the  direct  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  one  country  and  the  other.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  colonial 
possessions  is  regulated  by  treaty  stipulations  or  by  diplomatic  arrangement.  Tn  all 
cases,  however,  some  restrictions  arc  observed,  giving  an  advantage  in  general  trade,  to 
British  bottoms.  The  importation  from  the  United  States  of  all  goods  but  those  of  their 
own  produce  is  mostly  prohibited. 

“  France  admits  the  vesse's  of  the  United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  duty  of  five  francs,  or  ninety-four  cents,  per  ton  over  and  aboic  that  paid  by 
French  vessels.  *  In  the  importation  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  no  dif¬ 
ference  is  made  between  French  and  American  vessels;  but  in  reference  to  other  articles 
the  discriminating  duly  prevails  in  favour  of  French  bottoms. 

“In  the  Java  trade,  under  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  productions  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  other  coun.ries,  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  seven  and  four-fifths 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  Dutch  vessels,  and  fifteen  and  three-fifths  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States.  • 

“Chili  and  the  Ottoman  dominions  admit  our  vessels  and  productions  upon  the  foot¬ 
ing  of  the  most  favoured  nations,  reserving  the  privilege  of  giving  a  preference  to  their 
own.  Five  Powers,  viz.,  the  Argentine  confederation,  Belgium,  China,  llavti,  New 
Grenada,  Portugal  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Uraguav,  are  left  free  to  deal’ with  the 
commerce  and  the  navigation  of  the  United  States  as  they  may  think  proper,  w  ithout  aoy 
other  check  than  our  countervailing  legislative  provisions.  With  three  of  them,  however, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  negotiations  arc  on  foot  for  the  conclusion  of 
commercial  treaties.” 

Since  the  publication  of  that  report,  treaties  of  navigation  and  commerce  have 
been  ratified  between  the  United  States  and  the  following  countries,  viz.,  China, 
Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Portugal. 


TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  RKTWEKN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 
A  N  I)  1 1t  E  I'M  I  El)  ST  A  I  K.S. 

Treaties  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  treaty  (by  which  the  United 
States  stipulates  with  England  to  consider  that  trade  piracy)  have  at  different 
times  been  concluded.  The  following  treaties  contain  the  stipulations  agreed 
upon  for  regulating  the  trade  and  navigation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  dominions. 
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The  treaty  of  commerce  of  the  3rd  of  July,  1815  has  been  interrupted  by 
absurdly  conceived  13ritish  orders  in  council,  and  presidents  proclamations  ; 
but  that  treaty  and  other  conventions,  now  in  force,  are  those  under  which  the 
trading  intercourse  between  both  countries  is  regulated. 


Con  rent  ion  of  Commerce  between  Great  l triloin  and  the  United  States.  Signed  at 
London,  3rd  July,  1815.  Renewed  hy  Convention  signed  at  London,  Gth  of 
August .  1827. 

I.  There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic Majesty  in  Europe,  and 
the  territories  of  the  United  States,  a  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  two  countries  respectively  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  with 
[heir  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  such  .places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to 
which  other  foreigners  are  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain  and 
reside  in  any  parts  of  the  said  territories  respectively  ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses 
and  warehouses  for  the  pirr|Krses  of  their  commerce ;  and  generally  the  merchants  and 
traders  of  cacli  nation  respectively  sh  ill  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security 
for  their  commerce  ;  but  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries 

II.  No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  Ire  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  Ins  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  United  States,  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  Ire  imposed  on  the  im¬ 
portation  into  the  United  States,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  prcyJucc,  or  manufacture  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  Euro|>e,  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like 
articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreigu  country,  pro¬ 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  cither  country  respectively,  the  amouut  of  the  said  drawbacks 
shall  be  the  same  whether  the  said  goods  shall  have  been  originally  imported  in  a  British 
or  .American  vessel ;  but  when  such  re-exporta'ion  shall  take  place  from  the  United 
States  in  a  British  vessel,  or  from  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  in 
an  American  vessel,  to  any  other  foreign  nation,  the  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to 
themselves,  respectively,  the  right  of  regulating  or  diminishing,  in  such  case,  the  amount 
of  the  said  drawback. 

The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  possessions 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  article,  but  each  party  shall  remain  in  the  complete  possession 
of  its  right-,  with  respect  to  such  an  intercourse. 

III.  lbs  Britannic  Majesty  agrees  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  admitted,  and  hospitably  received,  at  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British 
dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Island,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  may  freely  carry  on  trade  be¬ 
tween  the  said  principal  settlements  and  the  said  United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which 
the  importation  and  exportation,  respectively,  to  and  from  the  said  territories,  shall  not 
be  entirely  prohibited  :  provided  only,  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  them  in  anytime 
of  war  bet w ei  n  the  British  government  and  any  slate  or  power  whatever,  to  export  from 
the  said  territories,  without  the  special  permission  of  the  British  government,  any  mili¬ 
tary  store-,  or  naval  stores,  or  rice.  The  citizens  of  the  United  Slates  shall  pay  for  their 
vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher  or  other  duty  or  charge  than  shall  be  payable  on  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favoured  European  nations,  and  they  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other 
duties  or  charges  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  vessels, 
than  shall  be  payable  on  t lie  same  at  tides  when  imported  or  exported  in  the  vessels  of 
the  most  favoured  European  nations. 

But  it  is  expressly  agre-d,  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any 
attichs  from  the  said  principal  settlements  to  any  port  or  place,  except  to  some  port  or 
place  in  the  United  Slates  of  Ametiga.  .vhete  the  same  shall  be  unladen. 
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It  is  also  understood,  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  article  is  not  lo  extend  to 
allow  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
said  British  territories,  but  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  having,  in  the  first  instance, 
proceeded  to  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  dr  any  part  thereof,  from  one  of  the 
said  principal  settlements  tc  another,  shall  not  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch,  for  refreshment,  but  not  for 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  their. voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territories  in  India,  or  to 
or  from  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
African  or  Indian  seas  ;  it  being  well  understood -that  in  all  that  regards  this  article  the 
citizens  )[  the  United  States  shall  be  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  British  government,  from  time  to  lime  established. 

IV.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parlies,  respectively,  to  appoint 
consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other 
party;  but  before  any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall  in  the  usual  form  be  approved 
and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  sent  ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  in 
case  of  illegal  or  improper  conduct  towards  the  laws  or  government  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent,  such  consul  may  cither  be  punished  according  to  law,  if  the  laws  will 
will  reach  the  case,  or  be  sent  back,  the  offended  government  assigning  to  the  other  the 
reasons  for  the  same. 

It  is  hereby  declared,  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the 
residence  of  consuls  such  particular  places  as  such  party  shall  judge  tit  to  be  so  ex¬ 
cepted. 

V.  This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  ralitied  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  their  senate,  and  the  respective  ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding 
and  obligatory  on  his  Majesty  and  on  the  said  United  States  for  four  years  from  the 
date  of  its  signature  ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  six  months  from  this 
time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Signed  at  London,  the 

20th  of  October ,  1818;  renewed  by  Convention,  Signed  at  London,  the  Cith  of 

August,  1827. 

I.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall 
have,  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Britanuic  Majesty,  the  liberty  lo  take 
fish  of  every  kind,  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  north¬ 
wardly  indefinitely  along  tne  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  :  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks, 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  hereabovc  described,  and  of  the  coast 
of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without 
previous  agreement  lor  such  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty  heretofore 
enjoyed  or  .  claimed  by.  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty’s  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the  abovementioned  limits ; 

VOL.  in.  6  7. 
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provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or 
harbour*,  for  the  purpose  of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  purchasing 
wood,  and  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under 
such;  restrictions  ns  may  be  ^necessary to.  prevent,  their  .taking,. drying,  or  curiog-fuJi- 
therein,  or  ii.  r.nv  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 


Act  of  Congress  “  concerning  the  C onvention  to  regulate  the  Commerce  between  the 
Territorial  of  the  Unitnl  States  and  his  Britannic  .Majesty."  Approved  the  1st  of 
March,  181(5. 

Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  so  much  of  any  act  as  imposes  a 
higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  of  impost,  on  vessels,  and  articles  imported  in  vessels,  of 
Great  Britain,  than  on  vessels,  and  articles  imported  in  vessels,  of  the  United  States, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  the  ratifications  whereof  were  mutually  exchanged"  the  ‘22nd  day  of  December, 
181/5,  be,  from  and  alter  the  date  of  the  ratification  of  the  said  convention,  and  during 
the  continuance  thereof,  deemed  and  taken  tq  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 

Art  of  the  British  Parliament  to  carry  into  effect  a  Convention  of  Commerce  concluded 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  oj'  America,  and  a  Treaty  with  the  Prince 
llegcnt  of  Portugal 

VI.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  vessels  built  in  the  countries  belonging  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  or  condemned  -  as  prize  there,  and  being 
owned  and  navigated  as  herein-before  mentioned,  should  be  allowed  to  clear  nut  from 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions 
in  the  East  Indies;  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras.-Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales’s  Island,  with 
any  articles  which  may  legally  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  said  settle¬ 
ments  in  British-built  ships;  be  it  therefore  further  enacted,  that  all  vessels  built  in  the 
said  United  States  of  America,  or  any  of  them,  or  condemned  as  prize  there,  and  being 
owned  and  navigated  as  hereinbefore  mentioned,  shall  be  allowed  to  clear  out  from  any 
port  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  following  principal  settlements  of  the  British 
dominions  in  the  East  Indies,  viz.,  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  with  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  may  be  legally  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  tlie  said  settlements  in  British-built  vessels,  subject  to  the  like  rules 
and  regulations,  restrictions,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  are  now  by  law  imposed  upon 
the  exportation  of  such  goods  to  the  said  settlements,  in  British-built  ships,  any  law, 
custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

VII.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend,  or 
be  construed  to  extend  to  repeal  or  in  anywise  alter  the  duties  of  package,  scavage, 
bailage,  or  portage,  or  any  other  duties  payable  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty,  and 
citizens  of  the  city  of  London,  or  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  the  said  city  for  the  time  being, 
or  to  any  other  city  or  town  corporate  within  Great  Briiain,  or  any  other  special  privilege 
or  exemption  to  winch  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  is  or  are  now 
entitled  by  law  in  respect  "of  goods  imported  and  exported,  but  the  same  shall  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  heretofore. 


Convention  of  Commerce,  signed  at  London,  August  6,  1827. 

Art.  I. — Ali  the  provisions  of  the  convention  concluded  between  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1815,  and  further  continued  for  the  term  of  ten  years  by 
the  fourth  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20tu  of  October,  1818,  with  the  exception 
therein  contained  as  to  St.  Helena,  are  hereby  further  indefinitely,  and  without  the  said 
exception,  extended  and  continued  in  force,  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  said 
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ten  years,  in  the  same  manner  ns  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  convention  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  1815,  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

Art.  II. — It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  cither  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case 
-  eitlterahould'think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years — that  is, 
after  the  20th  of  October,  1828— on  giving  due  notice ’of  twelve  months  to  the  other 
contracting  party,  to  antful  and  abrogate  this  convention  ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be 
accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
notice. 

Act  of  Congress  of  the  Untied  States.  •*  to  repeal  the  Tonnage  Duties  upon  Ships  and 

l ’esse Is  of  the  Untied  States,  and  upon  certain  Foreign  I  'esse Is.”  31  si  May,  1830. 

Sec.  I. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that,  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  April 
next,  no  duties  upon  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  Slates,  shall  be  leried 
or  collected;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  officered  and  manned  as  aforesaid,  so  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  April 
next,  be  repealed. 

Sec.  II. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  of  April  next, 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of 
any  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall  be 
repealed:  provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of  suebjoreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States  have  been  abolished. 

[Approved  3 1 st  of  May,  1830.] 

Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  Untied  States,  opening  to  British  Vessels  the  Trade 
between  the  British  Colonial  Possessionsttnd  the  American  Ports.  5th  October,  1830. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1830,  it  is  provided,  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the'  government' of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports  in  its 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
Slates,  for  an  indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term  ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  cargoes,  On  entering  the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or 
higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or. charges  of  any  other  description,  than  would  be 
imposed  on  British  vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  into  the  said  colonial  possessions, 
from  the  United  States;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  import  into  the  said 
colonial  possessions,  from  the  United  States,  any  article  or  articles  which  could  be  im¬ 
ported  in  a  British  vessel  into  the  said  possessions,  from  the  United  Slates;  and  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  Slates  may  export  from  the  British  colonies  afore-mentioned,  to 
any  country  whatever,  other  than  the  dominions  or  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  any 
article  or  articles  tliat  can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  vessel,  to  any  country  other 
than  the  British  dominions  or  possessions  as  aforesaid — leaving  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  of  the  United  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  ihc  British  dominions  or  possessions, 
on  a  footing  not  less  favourable  to  the  United  Slates  than  it  now  is  ;  that  then,  and  in 
such  case,  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorised,  at  any  time  before  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  has  received  such 
evidence,  and  that  thereupon,  and  from  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  opened  indefinitely,  or  for  a  term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
British  vessels  coming  from  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  and  their  cargoes,  sub¬ 
ject  to  no  other  or  higher  duty  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charge  of  anv  description  what¬ 
ever,  than  would  be  levied  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  Slates,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving 
from  tiie  said  British  iKtssessions  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  British  vessels 
to  imf>ort  into  the  Untied  States,  and  to  export  therefrom,  any  article  or  articles  which 
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may  be  imported  or  exported  in  vessel*  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  the  act,  entitled, 

••  An  Act  concerning  navigation,”  passed  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1818,  an  act  supple¬ 
mentary  thereto,  passed  the  15th  day  of  May,  1820,  and  an  act,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to 
regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  certain  British  ports,” 
passed  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  shall,  in  such  ease,  be  suspended  or  absolutely 
repealed,  as  the  case  may  require: 

And  whereas,  by  the  said  act,  it  is  further  provided,  that  whenever  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  been  opened  under  the  authority  thereby  given,  British  vessels 
and  their  cargoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  from 
the  islands,  provinces,  or  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North  American  con¬ 
tinent,  and  north  or  enst  of  the  United  States. 

And  whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  received  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that,  whenever  he  shall  give  effect  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  aforesaid,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  will  open,  for  an  indefinite  period,  the  ports  in  its  colonial  possessions 
in  the  TVesl  Indict,  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  Bahama  Island t,  the  Caicos, 
and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
cargoes,  upon  the  terms,  and  according  to  the  requisitions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of 
Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  1,  Andrew  Jackson,  President  of  the  United  Stales  of  America,  do 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim,  that  such  evidence  has  been  received  by  me  ;  and  that  by 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1830,  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  are,  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  open  to  British  vessels  comirtg 
from  the  said  British  possessions,  and  their  cargoes,  upou  the  terms  set  forth  in  the  said 
act;  the  act  entitled,  41  An  Act  concerning  navigation,”  passed  on  the  18th  day  of 
April,  1818,  the  act  supplementary  thereto,  passed  the  15th. day  of  May,  1820,  and  the 
act,  entitled,  “  An  Act  to  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  British  ports,”  passed  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  are  absolutely  repealed  ; 
and  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  are  admitted  to  an  entry  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  islands,  provinces,  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the  North 
American  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  5th  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  1830,  and  the  55th  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. . 

By  the  President  : 

Andrew  Jacksoh. 

M.  Vav  Burev, 

Secretary  of  State. 

British  Order  in  Council,  for  regulating  the  Commercial  Intercourse  beticeen  the  United 
Stales  and  the  British  Colonial  Possessions.  5th  November,  1830.  At  the  Court  of 
St.  James’s,  the  5th  dag  of  November,  1830.  Present,  the  King’s  most  excellent 
Majesty  in  Council. 

Whereas  by  a  certain  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  majesty,  King  George  the  IVth  [cap.  114.J,  entitled,  “An  Act  to  regulate  the' 
Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  Abroad,”  after  reciting  that,  “by  the  law  of  naviga¬ 
tion,  foreign  ships  are  permitted  to  import  into  any  of  the  British  possessions  abroad, 
from  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  goods,  the  produce  of  those  countries,  and  to 
export  goods  from  such  possessions,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever,  and 
that  it  is  expedient  that  such  permission  should  be  subject  to  certain  conditions;”  it  if, 
therefore,  enacted,  “that  the  privileges  thereby  granted. to  foreign  ships  shall  be  limited 
to  the  ships  of  lliose  countries  which,  having  colonial  possessions,  shall  grant  the  like 
privileges  of  trading  with  those  possessions  to  British  ships,  or  which,  not  having  colonial 
possessions,  shall  place  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  country,  and  of  its  posses¬ 
sions  abroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  unless  his  majesty,  by  his 
order  in  council,  shall,  in  any  case,  deem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole,  or  any  of  such 
privileges,  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country,  although  the  conditions  aforesaid  shall 
not  in  all  respects  be  lullilled  bv  such  foreign  country." 
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And  whereas  by  a  certain  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  counA  >\  bearing  date  the 
-27th  day  of  July,  1826,  after  reciting,  that  the  conditions  mentioned  aifld  referred  to  in 
the  said  act  of  parliament  had  not  in  all  respects  been  fulfilled  by  the  go  vernment  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that,  therefore,  the  privileges  so  granted  .as  aforesaid  by 
the  law  of  navigation  to  foreign  ships,  could  not  lawfully  be  exercised  or  t'nioyed  by  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  unless  his  majesty,  by  his  order  in  counu^ should 
grant  the  whole  or. any  of  such,  privileges  to  the  ships  of  the  United  States  aforesaid: 
his  said  late  majesty  did,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  said  act,  grant 
the  privileges  aforesaid  to  the  ships  of  the  said  United  States  ;  but  did  thereby  provide 
,and  declare  that  such  privileges  should  absolutely  cease  and  determine  in  his  majesty's 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  in  certain  other  of  his  majesty’s 
possessions  abroad,  upon  and  from  certain  days  in  the  said  order  appointed,  for  that  pur* 
pose,  and  which  are  long  since  passed  : 

And  whereas,  by  a  certain  other  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  council,  bearing 
date  the  16th  of  July,  1827,  the  said  last-mentioned  order  was  confirmed;  and  whereas, 
in  pursuance  of  the  actsof  parliament,  in  that  behalf  madeTtnd  provided,  his  salinate 
majesty,  by  a  certain  order  in  council,  bearing  date  the  21st  day  of  July,  1823,  and  by 
the  said  order  in  council  bearing  date  the  27th  day  of  July,  1826,  was  pleased  to  order, 
that  there  should  be  charged  on  all  vessels  of  the  said  United  States,  which  should 
enter  any  of  the  ports  of  his  majesty’s  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  or  America, 
with  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  said  states,  certain  duties  of 
tonnage  and  of  customs  therein  particularly  specified  : 

Arid  whereas  it  hath  been  made  to  appear  to  his  majesty  in  council,  that  the  .  ^  fic¬ 
tions  heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  upon  British  vr^.Js, 
navigated  between  the  said  states  and  his  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  lndii  "’'l 
America,  have  been  repealed,  and  that  tba  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  cui.jihs 
heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States  upon  British  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  entering  the  ports  of  the  said  states  from  his  majesty’s  said  pos*essions,  have  also 
been  repealed,  and  thatjbe  ports  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  tr  British  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  coming  from  his  majesty’s  possessions  aforesaid  ;  his  r  lajesty  doth,  there¬ 
fore,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers 
so  vested  in  him,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  said  act,  so  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  said  late  majesty,  or  by  any  other  act  orncts  of  parliament,  declare,  that  the  said 
recited  orders  in  council,  of  the  21st  day  of  July,  1823,  and  of  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1826,  and  the  said  order  in  council,  of  the  16th  day  of  July,  1827  (so  far  as  such  last- 
mentioned  order  relates  to  the  said  United  States),  shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby 
respectively  revoked : 

And  his  majesty  doth  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
aforesaid,  declare  that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  of  America, 
may  import  from  the  United  States  aforesaid,  into  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods 
the  produce  of  those  states,  and  may  export  goods  from  the  British  possessions  abroad  to 
be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 

And  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  a. 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Murray,  one  of  his  majesty’s  priiicipal  secretaries 
state,  arc  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein,  as  to  them  may  respectively  apper¬ 
tain. 


J.vM.cs  Bulleis. 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 


■OLlCy  AND  LEGISLATION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

1.  ENGLAND. 

/  ' 

order  to  comprehend,  distinctly,  the  commercial  policy,  and  legislation,  of 
y  the  United  States  of  America,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  review,  cursorily,  the 
'  former,  and  recent,  commercial  policy,  and  legislation  of  England ;  and,  it  will  then 
appear  evident,  that  all  the  erroneous  principles,  which  have  degraded  the  com¬ 
mercial  laws  of  America,  bear  a  closely  imitative  affinity  to  those  fallacious  legis¬ 
lative  commercial  enactments,  that  have  been  maintained,  since  the  first  planting 
of  her  trans-Atlantic  colonics,  by  England. 

It  would  have  been  superfluous  to  advert  to  the  former,  and  recent,  commercial 
policy  of  England,  were  it  not,  that  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  states  of 
continental  Europe,  the  example  of  England, however  unsound ,  is  always  referred  to, 
hy  the  ■ ulvocates  of  the  fallacies  of  legislative  protection  to  national  industry,  inge¬ 
nu'  and  enterprise.  We  state  boldly,  that  England  owes  not  her  prosperity  to 
tl?  ,ecious  legislative  protection,  which  America  and  other  nations,  extol  as  saga¬ 
cious  wisdom  ;  or,  as  grasping  maritime,  and  commercial,  monopoly,  on  the  part 
of  the  rulers,  and. lawgivers,  of  Britain.  We  repeat,  that  which  we  have  frequently 
■  endeavoured  to  f  ove,  and  which  happily,  although  the  progress  of  conviction  has 
been  slow,  is  noWcry  generally  believed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which 
will  be,  at  no  remote  period,  as  generally  entertained,  and  acted  upon,  in  the 
United  States, — but  which  foreign  statesmen,  and  foreign  writers,  have  very 
seldom  admitted.— We  repeat,  that  England  has  attained  her  prosperity, — not 
by  the  aid, — but  in  defiance,  of  her  illiberal  commercial  system ; — ;that  England 
lms  owed  her  wealth,  and  power,  and  even  her  liberty,  to  her  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  ;  to  her  many  commanding  harbours ;  to  her  fisheries,  which  originated  her 
naval  architecture  and  her  fleets  ;  to  the  vast  power  of  production,  yielded  by 
her  mines  of  Coal  and  iron— inlerstratified  for  the  coal  to  smelt  the  iron  ; — to  the 
-1  fields,  generally,  of  the  north,  central,  and  western  counties,  and  of  Wales ; 
the  coal  and  iron  cf  the  Clyde  ;  to  the  salt  mines  of  Cheshire,  and  Gloucester¬ 
shire  ;  to  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales; — to  her  geological 
formation,  from  her  granite,  and  limestone,  to  the  chalk  and  sandstone  ; — to  the 
variety,  elevations,  and  depressions  of  her  soils,  rising,  from  the  rich,  low,  lands 
of  Kent,  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Lincolnshire, — from  the  fertile  valleys  and  plains 
of  the  south,  and  of  the  central  counties,  up  to  the  pastures,  on  the  heights  of 
the  South  Downs, — on  the  hills  of  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire, — and  up  to  the 
peaks  of  Derby,  and  to  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Cumberland : — to  soils  and 
pastures,  varying  from  the  straths,  and  dales,  of  Scotland,  up  to  the  brows  of  the 
Cheviot  and  Ecntland  hills,  and,  north,  to  Bredalbanc,  to  the  Grampians,  and  to 
the  highlands: — to  the  materials  for  building,  which  her  stone,  lime,  and  slate. 
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quarries,  and  her  clays,  and  her  woods,  have  yielded; — :to  her  oak,  and  other 
forests,  which  enabled  her  to  build  her  war  fleets,  her  merchant  ships,  her  coasting 
vessels,  and  her  fishing  boats,  until  wood,  when  wanted,  could  have  been  brought 
to  her  ports,  and  ship  yards,  from  afar; — to  the  very  inconstancy  of  a  climate, 
not  liable  to  great  heat,  nor  to  intense  cold  : — and,  superadded  to  these  great 
natural  advantages, — to  those  political,  moral,  and  inventive  elements,  without 
which  all  other  blessings  would  have  been  of  minor  power : — that  is  to  say, — 
to  civil  liberty,  under  the  constitution  of  England,  founded  on  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  strengthened,  and  secured  by  the  Petition  of  Rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Act  of  Settlement: — to  the  perseverance,  and 
industry  of  her  people; — to  the  enterprise  of  her  manufacturers,  and  the 
skill  of  her  artisans ;  to  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  canals  which  it  origi¬ 
nated  ; — to  the  steam-engine,  spinning-jenny,  mule,  and  power-loom  ; — to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  princely  merchants; — and,  to  the  hardy  intrepidity 
of  her  brave  mariners  : — To  all  these  physical,  and  moral  elements,  does 
Great  Britain  owe  her  power,  and  prosperity, — her  manufacturing  and  commer¬ 
cial  wealth, — her  ability,  in  the  maintenance  of  her  power  and  credit,  to  pay  high 
taxation  and  high  rents: — in  despite  of  monopolies,  protective  duties,  and  dear 
food  ; — in  despite  of  all  these  banes  to  national  prosperity — banes  to  national  pro¬ 
gress,  which  all  countries,  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States,  would  act  wisely  by  cancelling  from  their  legislation. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  England  also  escaped,  on  her  own  soil,  the 
perpetual  wars,  which  devastated,  and  prevented  the  manufacturing  industry  of 
the  continental  states  of  Europe;  and  although  her  taxation,  and  her  public  debt, 
have  been  carried  to  an  incredible  height,  and  her  people  compelled  to  pay  fur 
higher  for  maintaining  existence,  than  those  of  any  other  country;  vet  the  genius 
and  character  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  British  islands, 
have  enabled  her,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon’s  wars  and  decrees — in  spite  of  high 
taxation  and  dear  food,  to  enrich  herself,  so  far,  as  to  bear  all  her  war  burdens. 
Her  people  were  enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  to  pay  those  high  prices  for  bread 
and  butchers’  meat,  which  served  to  yield  high  rents  to  the  landlords  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; — not  by  restrictive  legislation,  but  by  liome  industry,  and  by 
maritime  enterprise, — by  a  most  profitable  carrying-trade, — and,  by  throwing  her 
manufactures,  with  great  gain,  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world:  while  the  industry, 
of  other  European  countries,  was  paralyzed  by  the  insecurity,  occasioned  by 
desolating  invasions. 

In  time  of  war,  the  harbours  of  England  gave  her  military,  and  commercial, 
fleets,  an  incalculable  advantage  over  those  of  continental  Europe.  Lying  west  of 
the  continent,  the  prevailing  winds,  which  prevented  foreign  ships  from  putting  to 
sea,  enabled  those  of  the  east  coasts,  of  Britain,  and  Ireland,  to  leave  their  ports; 
those  of  the  west  coasts  being  at  the  same  time  safe,  from  their  position,  as  well 
as  from  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war,  cruising  in,  and  off,  the  entrance  of 
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the  English  and  Irish  Channels.  Thusj  while  the  nations  of  the  continent  were 
disturbed  in  all  their  industrious  pursuits,  Great  Britain  enjoyed,  from  her 
geographical  situation  and  commanding  harbours,  peace  at  home,  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  supplying  the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  domestic  fabrics  and  the 
produce  of  her  colonics.  In  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  our 
manufactures  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  Italy;  while,  even 
in  France,  we  clothed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon  !  Thus,  although  taxed,  beyond 
all  possible  calculation  of  endurance,  the  natura’  advantages  of  England,  and  the 
enterprise  of  her  people,  enabled  her  to  withstand,  in  magnificent  splendour,  the 
convulsions  that  shook  the  continent  to  its  foundation. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  last  war,  and  since  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
the  navigation  laws  of  England,  and  the  system  of  high  duties,  or  the  prohibition 
of  the  fabrics  of  other  countries,  similar  to  those  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  were,  it  is  true,  in  full  force:  the  only  valve  of  elusion,  escape,  and 
circumvention  of  these  laws,  being  the  contraband  trade. 

But  let  us  fully  understand  the  condition  of  Europe,  and  of  America,  during 
that  period. 

For  a  great  portion  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  passing  of  the 
navigation  act*  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  continent  of  Europe  was  involved  in 

•  We  liavc  never  attributed  otir  maritime  greatness  to  tlie  mneb  extolled  Navigation  Act.  The 
geographical  position  of  England  rendered  her  always,  to  some  extent,  a  maritime  power.  The 
Danish  invasions,  and  their  settlement  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  increased  the  spirit  of  naval 
adventure,  and  tolls  and  customs  were  levied  in  the  port  of  London  before  the  Anglet  discontinued  • 
selling  their  children  to  foreign  countries,  which  slave  trade  did  not  cease  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  time  of  Canute  the  Great.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  1213,  his  fleet  is  said  to  liavc  captured 
300.  and  sunk  100  French  ships  near  Hclvocisluys,  being  the  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet,  sent 
by  Phillippc  Augustus  against  the  Flemings;  and  we  find  a  commercial  and  navigation  treaty  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Norway,  as  early  as  I 230,  and  a  similar  treaty  with  Flanders  as  early  as  1274. 

In  1302,  the  same  year  that  the  mariner’s  compass  is  asserted  to  have  been  invented,  Edward  I. 
passed  a  law,  Charta  Mercatoria,  for  the  protection  of  foreign  merchant t  in  England ;  and  the 
Cinque  Ports  were  then  compelled  to  provide  him  with  fifty-seven  ships.  Two  years  after,  lie  was 
enabled  to  tend  her  biggett  thipt  of  war  to  France. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  that  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  had  been  con¬ 
cluded  between  England,  and  Portugal,  Spain.  Venice.  Holland,  Genoa,  the  lawns  of  Flanders, 
Cologne,  Pisa,  and  with  Scotland  and  Finland.  Edward  III.  had  a  great  galley  built  for  him  at 
Nice,  in  i:m  England  ten, It  ships  of  war  lo  Denmark.  In  14W3  the  king  of  England  prohibits 
the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures. 

In  1 312,  tlie  king  formed  a  permanent  royal  navy,  He  liad  one  ship  of  1000  tons,  and  hired 
two  ships  of  war  to  Venice  to  fight  against  the  Turks. 

Tlie  first  navigation  net  on  record  is  that  of  the  ath,  Richard  II.,  13H.  which  enacted  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “I  hat  for  increasing  (lie  shipping  of  England,  of  laie  much  diminishes,  none  of  the  king’s 
subjects  shall  hereafter  ship  any  kind  of  merchandise  either  outward  or  homeward,  but  only  in 
ships  of  the  king’s  subjects,  on  forfeiture  of  their  ships  and  mercltandise,  in  which  also  the  greater 
part  of  the  crew-  shall  he  the  king's  subjects.” 

Henry  VII.  prohibited  the  importation  of  certain  commodities,  unless  imported  in 
ships  belonging  to  English  owners,  arid  manned  bv  English  seamen.  By  the  5  Eliz. 
c.  5,  foreign  ships  were  excluded  from  our  fisheries  and  coasting  trade.  The  Parlia¬ 
ment,  in  1650,  prohibited  ail  ships,  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever,  from  trading  with 
the  plantations  in  America,  without  having  previously  obtained  a  licence;  and  on  the 
Rth  of  October.  lGAI,  the  Parliament  of  tlie  Commonwealth  passed  the  famous  Act  of 
Nnr'ujatinn ,  intended  ‘  to  promote  British  navigation,  and  to  weaken  or  destroy  the 
naval  power  of  the  Dutch.’  The  ad  declared  ‘  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever, 
of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  should  be  im- 
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war,  and  manufacturing  industry  was  consequently  paralysed  except  in  England. 
The  fleets  of  England  were  generally  victorious,  and  often  enriched  the  country 

ported  cither  into  England  or  Ireland,  or  any  of  the  planiations,  except  in  ships  belong¬ 
ing  to  English'  subjects,  and  of  which  the  master  and  the  greater  number  of  the  crew 
were  also  English  ;  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  in  Europe,  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain,  except  in  British  ship*,  or 
ill  such  ships  as  were  (he  real  properly  of  (he  people  of  the  country  or  place,  in  which  th~. 
goods  were  produced,  or  from  which  they  could  only  be,  or,  most  usually  were,  txporlid. 

The  Dutch  had  but  little  home  produce  to  export.  The  act  of  the  Commonwealth 
not  having  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statute-book,  the  provisions  of  the  Navigation 
Act  were  embodied,  with  some  little  modifications,  in  the  act  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  18.  It  was 
broadly  proclaimed,  and  considered  to  be,  the  Chorta  Marilima  of  England  ! 

In  the  14th  of  Charles  II.  a  supplemental  statute  was  passed,  for  obviating  eva¬ 
sions  of  the  previous  statute.  The  latter  statute  prohibited  all  importation  of  a  long  list 
of  enumerated  commodities,  under  any  circumstances,  or  in  any  vsssels,  whether  British 
or  foreign,  under  the  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  ships  and  goods,  from 
Holland,  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  were  included  in  the  12  Car.  2, 
c.  18.  -  .  -  ■ 

Amongst  the  very  few  fallacies  uttered  by  Adam  Smith,  is  his  admiration  of  the 
navigation  hws.  ‘  When,’  says  he  ‘  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though  England 
and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  violent  animosity  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  t he  government  of  the  long  parliament,  which  first 
framed  this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the  Pro¬ 
tector  and  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations 
of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  how¬ 
ever,  as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  National  ani¬ 
mosity  at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  very  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate 
wisdom  would  have  recommended, — the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England.  The  act  of  navigation 
is  not  fuvotuable  to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise 
from  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations  is  like 
that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  diffcr>-ut  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as 
cheap  and  to  sell  us  dear  as  possible.  But  the  act  of  navigation,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  sellers,  must  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers ;  nnd  we  are  thus  likely  not 
only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  wjj  a  more 
perfect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  opu¬ 
lence,  the  act  of  navigation  i*,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commetcial  regulations  of 
England.’ — Wealth  of  Nations. 

Mr.  Mac Culloch,  on  this  opinion,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks.  “It 
mav,  how-ever,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  navigation  law 
ItaJ  the  effects,  here  ascribed- to  it;  of  weakening  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  nnd  of 
increasing  that  of  this  kingdom.  'Hie  Dutch  were  very  powerful  at  sea,  for  a  long 
period  after  the  passing  of  this  act  ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  decline 
of  their  maritime  preponderance,  was  owing  rather  to  the  gradual  increase  of  commerce 
and  navigation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the-».!isasters  and  burdens  occasioned  by  the 
ruinous  contests  the  Republic  had  tosustain  with  Cromwell,  Charles  II., and  Louis  XIV., 
than  to  the  mere  exclusion  of  their  merchant  vessels  from  the  ports  of  England.  It  is 
not  meant  to  say,  that  this  exclusion  was  altogether  without  effect.  The  efforts  of  the 
Dutch,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  English  navigation  law,  show  »hat,  in  their  apprehen¬ 
sion,  it  operated  injuriously  on  their  commerce.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  influ¬ 
ence,  in  this  respccty-hns  been  greatly  over-rated  in  this  country.  Excessive  taxation , - 

and  not  our  navigation  law,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  of  the 
decline  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation  in  Holland.  ‘  Lgs  guerres,"  says  the 
well  informed  author  of  the  Commerce  de  la  JJollandr,  ‘  tenninces  par  les  traitfs  dc 
Nitneguo,  de  Ryswick,  u  Utrecht,  et  eidin  la  derniere  par  le  trade  d’Aix-la-Chapelle, 
out  siiccessivomcnt  oblige  la  Rtpnbliquc  de  fairc  usage  d'une  grand  credit,  el  de  fane 
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with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy;  the  Anglo-Americans  carried  on  an  active  con¬ 
traband  trade  in  supplying  the  Spanish,  and  Frenen,  colonics,  in  America, 
and  in  the  West  Indies  with  British  manufactures ;  although  Spain  and 
France  prohibited  any  foreign  trade  or  intercourse  ‘with  their  colonies.  The 
periods  of  peace,  which  occurred  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  and 
the  general  peace  of  the  world,  102  years  afterwards,  were  .of  farpoo  short  dura¬ 
tion  for  the  nations  of  liuropc  to  become  great  manufacturing  states.  The 
French,  and  Germans,  and  Flemings,  were  industrious;  but  the  profligate  extra¬ 
vagance  of  Louis  XI V.,  the  derangement  of  the  public  revenues  under  Louis 
XV.  and  his  unfortunate  successor, — the  extortion  of  the  farmers  general,  and 
the  degraded  state  of  the  industrious,  and  productive,  classes  in  France,  were  all 

ties  emprunts  f-normes  pour  en  soutenir  les  fraix.  lay  (lottos  out  surchage  l’etat  d’unc. 
sonune  immense  d’inleiets,  qui  nc  potivoieni  litre  paves  tpie  par  line  oinjmcntation  exces¬ 
sive  d'imjidts,  dont  il  a  fitllu  fairc  porter  la  plus  forte  partie  par  los  consummations  dans 
un  pays  qui  n'a  qu’un  tcriitoire  extrotnemenl  borne.  et  par  consequent  par  I’industrie. 
11  a  done  fall u  faire  enchcrir  infiniment  la  main-d'ieuvre.  Cette  cherte  dc  la  main- 
d'leuvrc  n  non  settlement  restreint  presque  tou‘t  sorte  tie  Jidirie/ue  rt  tf  Industrie  a  In  can- 
summation  intlrieurc,  niais  clle  a  encore  porlC  nn  coup  bien  sensible,  an  commerce  dc 
fret,  partie  acccssoire  et  le  plus  piccieuse  du  commerce  d’economic  :  car  cctle  cherte  a 
rendu  la  construction  plus  chore,  et  augments'  le  prix  dc  tons  les  ouvrages  qui  tienuent 
la  navigation,  mt  nic.de  tous  les  outrages  ties  j>ortg  et  ties  niagasins.  11  n'etoit  pas 
possible <pte  I'angim  ntalirm  du  prixde  la  main-d’teuvrc  nc  don. .at,  malgre  tous  les  efforts 
ile  l’economie  Hollandoise,  tin  -avnnlagc  sensible  mix  autres  nations  qui  voudroient  sc 
livrer  an  commerce  d  economic  et  n  cclui  dc  fret.’ — (Tome  ii.  p.  ‘-'21.) 

“This  extract,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  corroborated  by  others  to  the  same 
effect  from  all  the  best  Dutch  writers,  show  that  U  is  not  to  our  navigation  law,  nor  to 
the  restrictive  regulations  of  other  foreign  powers,  but  to  the  abuse  of  the  funding 
system,  and  the  excess  of  taxation,  that  the  decline  of  the  commercial  greatness  and 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  really  owing.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  the  opinion 
maintained  hy  Dr.  Smith  and  others,  that  the  navigation  law  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  augmenting  the  naval  power  of  this  country,  rests  on  any  better  foundation.  The 
taste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enterprise  had  been  awakened,  the  navy  had  become 
exceedingly  formidable,  and  Make  had  achieved  his  victories,  before  the  enactment  of 
this  famous  law.  So  far,  indeed,  is  it  from  being  certain  that  the  navigati  m  act  had,  in 
this  respect,  the  (fleet  commonly  ascribed  to  it,  that  there  are  good  grounds  for  thinking 
it  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect,  and  lfi.it  it  operated  rather  to  dimmish  than  to  increase 
our  mercantile  navy.  It  is  stated  in  Roger  Coke’s  Treatise  cm  Trade,  published  in 
lf,T  I  (p.  -'ifl),  that  lids  act,  bv  lessening  the  resort  of  strangers  to  our  poits,  bad  a  most 
injurious  effect  on  our  commerce;  and  lie  further  states  that  we  bad  lost,  within  two 
wars  of  the  passing  of  the  act  of  IGoQ,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baltic  and  Grei  nlaml 
trades,  (p.  -18.)  Sir  Jo-iah  Child,  whose  treatise  was  published  in  I G9 1,  corroborates 
Coke’s  statement :  for  while  he  .decidedly  approves  of  the  navigation  law,  he  admits 
that  I  be  C  -.glish  shipping  employed  in  the  Fasti.  and  Baltic  trades,  bail  decreased  at 
least  tiro  thirds  since  its  enactment,  and  that  tin:  foreign  slopping  employed  in  these  trades 
had  proportionally  increased.  (  Treatise  on  Trade ,  p.  Si),  Gl.isg.  edit.)  Kxelusne  of 
these  contemporary  aulln  rilio,  it  mav  be  worth  while  to  mention,  that  Sir  Matthew 
Decker,  nn  cMui'-iie  and  extri  mcly*  well-informed  merchant,  condemns  the  whole 
principle  of  ll  c  navigation  act;  and  contends  that,  instead  of  increasing  our  shipping 
and  seamen,  it  had  dimini-lied  them  both  ;  and  that,  by  rendering  tin  freight  of  ships 
higher  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been,  it  had  entailed  a  heavy  burden  on  the  public, 
ami  been  one  of  the  main  causes  that  had  prevented  our  carrying  on  the  fishery  so 
successfully  as  the  Dutch.  (  f.'s.ou/  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Forei/jr.  Trade, 
p.  G0,cd.  i'GG.) 
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ruinous  to  French  manufactures,  notwithstanding  the  "/•'lius  and  thrift  of  the 
artisans  and  manufacturers  of  Paris  and  other  towns.  To  a  certain  extent,  the 
silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  who  alwa\s  declaimed  against  legislative  protection, 
formed  a  remarkable  exception  ;*  and  this  prusperiti/  was  favoured  by  the 
contraband  trade  in  French  silks,  prohibited  to  be  legally  imported  into 
England. 

In  Germany,  including  the  Austrian  dominions,  the  inhabitants  were  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  advanced  in  the  arts,  nor  were  the  feudal,  or  military,  systems  of  those 
countries  favourable  to  manufacturing  industry.  Pasturage  and  agriculture  were 
more  immediately  remunerative  occupations  :  both  the  iattcr  could  be  resorted  to 
with  little  means,  even  by  the  soldier  on  furlough.  Excepting  some  imperial  and 
royal  fabrics,  producing  some  porcelain,  glass,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  all  at  an 
enormous  cost; — excepting,  also,  the  common- woollens  and  linens,  spun  and 
woven,  in  most  countries,  by  the  peasantry,  and  common  smiths’  work,  and  the 
rough  gear,  and  other  articles  made  by  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  and  other  ordi¬ 
nary  artisans,  there  were  but  two  manufactures,  of  any  great  importance,  in  all 
Germany,  including  the  Austrian  dominions.  These  manufactures  were  the 
linen  fabrics,  chiefly  of  Silesia,  and  the  woollens,  especially  the  fine  cloths  of 
Saxony.  Both  altaimd  perfection  without  am/  legislative  protection  :  without  the 
government  prohibiting ,  or  imposing  high  duties  on,  British  or  other  linens  or 
woollens:  without,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  linens,  as  in  France 
on  woollens,  excluding,  by  prohibitions  and  duties  :  without  premiums  on  their 
exportation,  or  bounties  on  their  being  made,  and  used,  for  home  consumption. 

England  at  one  time  imposed  legislative  impositions,  or  prohibitions,  on  both 
foreign  linen  and  woollen  manufactures.  .  Put,  cui  hono  I  Did  either  thrive  in 
consequence  ?  Certainly  not.  The  wars  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  which  involved,  in  ruin,  the  peaceful  homes,  and  industry,  of  Saxony 
and  Silesia,  rendered  useless  high  duties  on,  or  prohibitions  of,  the  linens  and 
woollens  of  those  countries,  in  England. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice, and  of  Italy,  were  on  the  decline;  and,  as  far  as 
they  entered  into  the  general  traffic  of  the  world,  were  vanishing  before  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution.  Those  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  also,  had  been 
paralysed  by  those,  and  previous,  wars.  The  characteristic  industry,  and  thrifty 
habits  of  the  Dutch,  and  Flemings,  did  not  abandon  them  ;  but  the  wars  caused 
them  to  fail  in  producing  fabrics,  to  compete  with  those  of  England. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  never  had,  before  the  peace  of  IsH,  any 
manufactures  of  consequence.  Portugal  had  none,  except  some  jeweller)-,  com¬ 
mon  trinkets,  and  the  ordinary  woven  fabrics  of  the  peasants,  and  the  common 
articles,  made  by  ordinary  handicraftsmen.  Long  before  the  date  of  die  unwise 
Methuen  treaty,  British  woollens  were  worn,  and  used,  in  Portugal. 

♦  See  Commercial  Snt'bUo.  I’.m  V.  I-uinx. 
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The  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  administrators, — the  bigotry  of 
the  ecclesiastics, — and  the  ignorance,  and  superstition,  of  the  common  people, — 
and  the  pride  and  haughty  character  of  the  aristocracy,  rendered  it  impossible, 
at  all  times,  for  that  country  to  manufacture  in  competition  with  England. 

ying/o^  America  was  not,  nor,  during  the  colonial  sway,  England  would  not 
allow  her  to  become,  a  manufacturing  country  ;  and,  although  we  have  denounced 
that  policy  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  England,  it  would  not  have 
been  profitable  for  America  to  fabricate  articles,  which  would  have  been  supplied 
much  cheaper  by  England,  in  exchange  for  the  raw  materials  of  the  old  colonies, 
and  for  the  money  realised  by  the  trade  carried  on,  illicitly,  or  otherwise,  with  the 
foreign  West  Indies. 

With  the  exception  of  one  article,  therefore,  there  were  none  that,  it  could 
have  been  even  pretended,  any  other  country  was  able  to  manufacture  cheaper 
than  England:  that  article  consisted  of  silk  in  its  various  forms.  Yet  in  Lyons, 
the  chief,  and  most  profitable,  seat  of  the  silk  manufactures,  the  manufacturers 
always  denounced  legislative  interference,  and  protection.  In  order  to  create 
magnificent  silk  manufactures  in  Spitalfields  and  Derby,  French  silks  were  abso¬ 
lutely  prohibited  until  1S28  ;  and,  since  then,  high,  and  in  many  cases  prohibitory 
duties,  have  been  imposed,  and  arc  still  imposed,  on  French  silk  manufactures1 
Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  high  duties,  or  prohibitions,  in  England  ?  It  is 
evident  that  the  manufacturers  of  cotton,  of  wool,  of  metals,  and  of  earthenware, 
never — or  scarcely  ever — looked  up  to  high  duties,  and  prohibitions,  as  protec¬ 
tions,  under  which  they  should  rise  and  flourish.  They  naturally  considered  the 
home  demand,  as  a  remunerating  market ;  but  they  looked,  also,  to  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  their  fabrics,  and  in  which,  if  they  did  not  manufacture 
as  cheaply,  as  other  countries,  they  must  sell  at  a  loss,  and  not  at  a  profit.  Can 
any  French,  or  German,  or  American  statesman,  or  legislator,  or  politician,  or 
elector,  or  manufacturer,  or  shipowner,  he  sufficiently  credulous  to  believe,  that 
English  manufacturers,  would  have  pcrsistcd\since  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second, 
in  fabricating  goods,  extensively,  for  supplying  foreign  markets,  at  a  loss,  because 
a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  was  secured  to  them  by  the  legislature? 

No  !  It  is  evident  that  whenever  an  article,  of  any  importance,  continues  to 
be  exported  to  a  foreign  market,  it  cannot  be  injured,  by  a  similar  article,  manu¬ 
factured  abroad,  entering  into  competition  in  the  home  market  with  the  home- 
produced  article :  otherwise,  the  home-produced  fabric  could  not  be  prepared 
for  any  market  so  cheaply  as  the  foreign  article, — and,  consequently,  would  not 
sell  in  a  foreign  market,  except  at  a  loss :  that  is,  at  a  price  as  low  as  a  similar 
foreign  article  of  equal  quality. 

It  was  attempted,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to  rear  and  encourage  linen  manu¬ 
factures,  by  prohibiting,  or  nearly  excluding,  by  high  duties,  all  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  of  flax,  except  linen  yarns:  the  latter  being  required  for  the  looms,  the  import¬ 
ation  of  them  chiefly  from  Silesia.  Bounties  were  also  granted  on  the  exportation 
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oflinens.  The  whole  fallacious  expedient  proved  a  miserable  failure.  The  forced 
manufacture,  was  never  really  profitable,  but  it  was  expensive.  The  Scotch  linen- 
spinners,  weavers,  and  bleachers,  did  not  depend  upon  artificial,  but  upon  the 
intrinsic  cheapness  of  their  fabrics,  and  upon  economy :  they  considered  the 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  linens  a  free  gift,  which  they  did  not  refuse  to  accept. 
The  bounty  upon  linens,  exported,  was  abolished,  and  the  prices  actually  in¬ 
creased.  We  could,  without  difficulty,  prove,  in  all  other  auses  of  productive 
industry,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  linen  manufactures,  that  p*eciion  has  been 
the  banc  of  prosperity;  and  that  competition,  where  the  practical  elements  of 
production  exist,  is  the  true  promoter  of  perfecting,  and  rendering  profitable,  and 
consequently  prosperous,  the  works  of  labour  and  ingenuity. 

Of  all  the  fabrics  of  England,  the  silks  of  Spitalficlds  have  been  the  most 
highly  protected.  Yet  there  are  not  so  wretched  a  body  of  artisans,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  silk  weavers  of  that  dirty,  unhealthy,  squalid  district.  The 
wcather-hcatcn,  daring,  smuggler,  has  always  despised  the  customs  laws,  and 
the  coast  guards,  upon  which  depended  the  shrivelled,  degraded,  and  feeble 
artisans,  who  have  inhabited,  and  now  inhabit,  the  miserable  dwellings  in 
the  south-eastern  London  districts.  If  there  had  been  no  prohibitions,  or 
high  duties,  the  silk  manufactures  of  Spitalficlds,  would  have  either  never 
existed,  to  tempt  men  into  wretched  employment,  or,  they  would  have  arisen, 
and  prospered,  on  fair,  practical  grounds  of  moral,  and  natural,  advantages, 
or  principles ;  and,  would  have,  consequently,  entered  into  profitable  com¬ 
petition  with  similar  fabrics  produced  elsewhere.  The  weavers,  and  others,  con¬ 
cerned  as  artisans,  would  have  clean,  and  salubrious,  places  of  abode, — they  would 
have  had  a  sufficiency  of  what  we  believe  they  have  never  had,  cither  in  the 
present  generation,  or  in  past  generations, — that  is,  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food, 
and  decent  clothing.  Instead  of  which,  they  were  miserable  when  foreign  silks 
were  prohibited;  they  continue  miserable,  when  there  have  been  only  modifications 
in  the  duties,  so  far  as  still  to  allow  the  smuggler  ample  profits,  by  eluding  the 
duties,  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  on  fabrics  which  are  small  in  bulk  com¬ 
pared  with  their  great  value.  We  have  little  hope  of  greatly  ameliorating  the 
wretchedness  of  the  present  generation  of  silk  weavers  in  Spitalficlds  ;  but  let  us 
not  entice,  by  the  fallacious  hypocrisy  of  high  duties,  another  generation  into 
the  same,  or  similar  abodes  of  wretchedness. 

But  whenever  a  diminution  of  duties  upon  foreign  articles  has  been  attempted, 
the  manufacturers,  of  similar  articles  at  home,  have  very  generally,  though  not 
always,  proclaimed,  that  ruin  must  be  the  consequence.  We  have  never  dis¬ 
covered  that  this  effect  has  followed  ;  and  the  only  arts,  or  manufactures,  which 
we  have  found  not  to  prosper  have  been  those,  for  which  natural,  and  moral, 
elements  were  not  favourable,  and  which,  consequently,  ought  never  to  have 
been  attempted.  One  drawback  we  have  to  observe, — that  is,  when  the  raw 
material  has  been  highly  taxed.  When  the  duties  were  lately  reduced  on  gloves, 
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and  manufactures  of  leather,  on  leather  itself, — on  rosin,  by  the  distillers  of 
turpentine, — all  engaged  in  those  fabrics  assured  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they 
j  could  he  ruined.  But  they  have  all  gone  on,  since  then,  prospering:  so  has  ex¬ 
perience,  in  England,  proved  it  to  have  been,  in  all  cases,  where  restrictions 
have  been  abolished, — and  such  will  he  the  salutary  effect  of  removing  every 
duty,  which  has  been  imposed,  under  the  assumption  of  protecting  nny  branch  of 
productive  industry. 

Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  still  consider  it  pernicious,  and  unjust,  in  a 
government,  or  a  legislature,  to  tax  any  one  class,  or  any  one  individual,  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

We  lay  it  down  as  a  sound  principle,  that  the  occupations  of  the  people ,  com¬ 
modities,  and  commerce,  should  not,  any  one  of  the  three,  be  taxed  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  two. 

Since  the  year  1821  there  have  been  great  modifications  in  the  British  customs 
duties.  The  tariffs  of  1842,  and  1845,  have  constituted  the  greatest  advances 
since  Mr.  Pitt’s  tariff  in  1787,  towards  sound  principles  ;  but  the  existing  tariff 
still  includes  the  most  pernicious  rates  of  duties.  Modifications  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  laws,  have  also  been  made. — See  Navigation  and  Customs  Laws. 

As  to  the  terms  keciimioci  rr,  and  nuomcrioN,  the  first,  as  well  as  the  last 
term,  has  been  fertile  in  fallacious  arguments.  The  advocates  of  reciprocity  contend, 
that  wc  should  not,  in  England,  reduce  our  customs  duties,  if  other  countries  do 
not  diminish  their  import  taxes.  In  plain  language,  that  so  long  as  other  nations 
continue  to  do  what  is  wrong,  the  British  government,  and  parliament,  should 
also  maintain  that  which  is  wrong — that  wc  should  not  do  that,  which,  wc  know, 
to  he  right,  because  other  nations  do  not,  simultaneously,  decide  upon  doing 
that  which  is  right. 

When  the  interchange  cf  commodities,  cither  raw  or  manufactured,  between 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  district,  is  subjected  to  no  other  restriction  than,  its 
just  proportion,  of  the  tax  purely  necessary  to  maintain  its  security  and  its  muni¬ 
cipal  order,  and  to  defray  the  expense  of  erecting  and  supporting  indispensable 
public  buildings  and  institutions,  we  find,  in  that  case,  practical  free  trade  existing, 
wit hin  such  town  or  district,  based  upon  a  common  interest,  which  each  indi¬ 
vidual  will,  from  personal  interest,  struggle  to  main  tain  in  its  peaceful  course. 

A  great  nation  is  a  great  community,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  if  the 
intercourse  and  trade  between  them  were  as -free  as  between  the  individuals  of  a 
municipality,  would  then  actually  enjoy  a  peaceful  and  profitable  system  of  com¬ 
mon  intercourse,  based  upon  common  interests,  which  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
any  one  of  the  nations  concerned  to  disturb.  The  greater  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  nations,  the  more  disastrous  would  be  the  consequences  of  a 
war  which  would  interrupt  their  reciprocity  of  interests.  In  proportion  as  this 
commercial  and  reciprocal  interest  has  been  ol  long  standing,  and  of  great  c.v. 
lent,  the  greater  would  be  the  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  the 
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more  disastrous  would  be  the  calamity,  of  continuing  a  war,  between  two  or  more 
countries  so  circumstanced. 

All  wars  arc,  more  or  less,  detrimental  to  the  production  of  wealth,  but  a 
suspension  of  intercourse  with  a  nation  in  which  England  finds  but  a  trilling  de¬ 
mand  for  her  manufactures,  would  be  of  minor  consequence,  provided  such  war 
did  not  interrupt  our  intercourse  with  countries  whose  trade  was  of  important 
value.  A  suspension  of  intercourse,  for  example,  between  England  and  America, 
could,  only  with  great  loss  to  both,  from  the  long  duration,  and  enormous  extent 
of  their  mutual  intercourse,  be  possibly  maintained. 

A  avaii  of  material  intehests,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  material 
injuries — that  is,  a  war  of  custom-houses  or  fiscal  forts ,  with  their  garrisons  of 
revenue  officers  and  servants ,  has  long  been  declared  and  carried  on  between  most 
European  nations.  This  warfare  of  interests,  or  injuries,  has  not  ceased  with 
the  wars  of  bloodshed;  and,  if  we  may  ever  expect  security  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  calamities  attendant  on,  and  consequent  to  the  latter,  it  will  be,  when  we 
destroy  the  elements  of  the  former, — in  short,  by  the  .extension  of  free  trade  be¬ 
tween  all  nations. 

In  the  history  of  Europe  we  cannot  discover  a  sovereignty,  great  or  insignifi¬ 
cant,  that  has  not  maintained  its  war  of  material  injuries  against  its  neighbours, 
during  the  usually  considered  state  of  peace,  as  well  as  when  engaged  in  actual 
armed  hostility. 

There  is  no  theory,  probably,  more  flattering  to  princes  and  statesmen,  or  to 
a  whole  nation,  than  to  institute  measures  which  hold  out  independence  of  all 
other  nations,  by  producing,  and  manufacturing,  at  home,  all  that  is  considered 
necessary  and  luxurious.  It  was  easy  to  win  a  prince,  and  people,  to  adopt 
the  application  of  so  very  plausible  a  delusion.  Louis  XIV.,  authorised  M.  Col¬ 
bert  to  revise  and  establish*  those  fabrics  which  that  monarch,  by  his  dragor- 
udes,  and  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes,  nearly  ruined  ;  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  drove  the  most  skilful  artisans  from  France  into  England,  Holland,  and  Ger¬ 
many.  M.  Colbert,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  ministers,  of  whom 
France  can  boast,  directed  his  steadfast  attention  to  financial  reform;  hut, 
unfortunately  for  his  country,  he  became  dazzled  with  the  fallacious  principle  of 
forcing  home  manufactures  by  monopolies,  by  premiums,  and  by  imposing 
duties  on  those  of  other  countries.  He  encouraged,  by  large  bounties,  and 
by  exclusive  privileges,  manufacturers  to  settle  in  France  ;  he  protected 
them  by  despotic  laws,  without  considering  that  he  was  taxing,  and 
oppressing,  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, — that  he  was  destroying 

*  M.  Colbert  did  not,  however,  establish  the  system  of  prohbition.  The  dutim  he  imposed 
on  imports,  never  cxccnicd  ten  per  _enl  ad  valorem.  “  He  cave  tav  to’ national  prejudice."  *ij-s 
Voltaire,  “against  the  freedom  of  trade  in  corn."  With  tin-  ex.vjitinn  of  his  erroneous  iliouch 
patriotic  view*  respecting  manufacture*,  we  are  bound  to  admit  the  crier.il  wi-dom  of  Col¬ 
bert's  administration.  He  had  lo  struggle  all  his  life  against  riva's  am!  prejudices.  The  line 
was  shamefully  ungrateful  to  him.  The  aristocracy  detested  him.  and  hi*  unpopularity  was  «o 
great,  when  he  died  in  1683,  that  lie  was  buried  at  night  t-  prevent  a  riot. 
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that  competition  which  creates  cheapness,  and  perfection,  in  manufactures, 
— that  his  bounties,  and  duties,  were  taxes  on  the  whole  community,  and 
especially  on  the  agriculturists,  who  have  ever  since-  been  oppressed  by 
duties,  nearly  prohibitory,  on  the  article  iron:  most  necessary,  for  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  all  other  implements  of  husbandry.  The  system  of  Colbert, 
however,  became  exceedingly  popular.  Its  promised  grandeur,  flattered 
national  vanity  ;  and  neither  the  monarch,  nor  the  people,  nor  Colbert  himself, 
understood  its  fallacy.  Political  economy  was  then  unknown. 

If  wc  are  to  be  governed  by  the  lessons  of  experience,  we  arc  led  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions,  on  the  taxing  of  commodities;  whether  levied,  by  an  excise 
on  the  produce  of  home  labour,  or,  by  a  customs,  on  foreign  or  colonial  ar¬ 
ticles. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  revenue,  from  taxes  so  imposed,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  taxation  will  bc_  the  point,  which  will  yield  the  most  revenue,  with¬ 
out  that  maximum  nscending  higher  than  ;he  point,  where  it  commences  to  re¬ 
duce  the  consumption  of  the  taxed  article,  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  increase  of 
the  tax  :  or  if  the  article  taxed,  be  imported  from,  or  similar  to  one  produced  in, 
a  foreign  country,  the  tax  must  not,  whether  the  object  be  revenue,  or,  the 
fallacy  called,  protection,  be  so  high,  as  to  leave  any  profit,  exclusive  of  the  risk, 
to  the  contraband  trader. 

The  governments  of  nearly  all  countries  have,  probably  as  far  back  as  their 
foundation,  exacted  tribute,  or  tolls,  on  the  importation,  or  exportation,  of  com¬ 
modities.  The  department  of  government,  established  to  levy  those  taxes,  was 
variolusly  named.  1 1  was  originally  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  toll-house,  erected 
at  in  and  passes,  or  at  landing-places,  for  collecting  a  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the 
king,  or  prince.  In  progress  of  time,  itgrew  up  to  be  one  of  the  most  formidable 
departments  of  state, — by  the  sea-coast,  by  straits,  by  rivers,  and  by  land.  In 
Germany  the  name  is  still  Zoll,  or  toll, — in  France,  Douane ,  in  Italy,  Dogana. 

Commodities  produced  in  one  country,  and  imported  into  another  country,  to 
be  used  therein,  can  only  enter  extensively  into  consumption  when  the  price  is,  as 
low  as,  or  lower  than,  that  which  similar  commodities  can  be  produced  at  home. 

The  natural  advantages,  or  disadvantages,  of  soil,  climate,  minerals,  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  geographical  position,  population,  and  t^e  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
vary  so  greatly  in  one  country  from  those  of  another,  that  some  countries  oin 
produce  some  commodities,  which  others  cannot,  at  equally  low  prices. 

Commodities  which  a  country  docs  not  produce  at  all,  or  only  at  high  prices, 
can  he  consumed,  by  the  non-producing,  or  dear-producing,  country’,  with  more 
advantage,  and  in  greater  quantity,  if  those  articles  are  purchased  at,  and  brought 
from,  the  places  where  they  arc  to  be  found  at  the  cheapest  cost. 

There  is  no  country,  with  ordinary  advantages,  that  does  not  produce  some 
commodities  so  cheaply,  as  to  find  a  market  for  what  it  produces,  over  its  home 
consumption,  in  some  other  country;  and,  from  which  a  different  kind  of  article 
may  he  brought,  with  profit,  in  return. 

This  interchange  constitutes  international  trade. 

The  more  numerous,  or  more  burdensome,  arc  the  restrictions,  the  more 
limited  will  this  commerce  he. 

The  fewer  and  lighter  arc  the  restrictions,  the  more  extended  will  it  prove. 

All  experience  forms  evidence  of  these  facts. 

If  a  nation  were  in  a  condition  that  its  administration,  and  security,  could  be 
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maintained  without  exacting  that  tax  upon  the  value  of  commodities,  which  con¬ 
stitutes,  not  the  whole  national  income,  but,  as  usually  levied,  what  is  termed 
the  indirect  public  revenue ,  then  no  duty  whatever  should  be  levied  cither  upon 
articles  produced  at  home,  or  upon  those  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

A  public  revenue  being  indispensable  to  defray  the  necessary  public  ex¬ 
penditure,  property,  whether  in  land,  or  in  commodities  produced  at  home, 
or  imported  from  abroad ,  ought  to  be  taxed,  or  made  to  yield  up  annually  a  just 
proportion  of  its  rent,  or  profit,  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  legitimate  claims 
upon  the  nation.  This  proportion  of  the  annual  rent,  or  profit,  of  property 
would  then  form  the  whole  amount  of  equitable  taxation ;  levied  upon  all  that 
could  equitably  constitute  the  whole  national  income. 

But  unless  the  revenue  required  be  small,  and  the  property  taxed  be  such  as 
not  to  render  the  collection  of  the  tax  inquisitorial,  direct  taxes  will  not  be  wil¬ 
lingly  submitted  to.  Yet  they  are  submitted  to  in  every  state  in  Europe,  though 
scarcely  at  all  in  the  United  States  of  America.  But  in  levying  a  revenue,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  direct  taxation,  if  commodities  which  enter  into  home  consumption 
are  to  be  taxed,  the  equitable  scale  of  levying  this  tax  would  be,  to  impose  exactly 
the  same  duty  upon  an  article,  produced  at  home,  as  upon  a  similar  article,  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  other  equitable  scale  of  taxing  commodities,  whether  pro¬ 
duced  at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad,  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  producer  never  pays  the  tax  upon  the  article  he  produces ;  he  must  add, 
to  make  any  profit  by  it,  the  duty,  or  tax,  as  well  as  his  profit,  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  then  the  consumer  pays  the  whole,  including  the  tax. 

Whoever  produces  the  article  consumed,  or  wherever  it  is  produced,  the  consumer 
pays ,  siot  the  cost  of  producing  it,  but  the  whole  market  value  of  the  article,  in¬ 
cluding  every  tax  upon  it.  The  producer  is,  however,  limited  in  his  sales  by  the 
article  he  produces  being  highly  taxed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  his 
profits  are  also  diminished  by  taxes,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  upon  the  article 
which  he  produces,  as  well  as  by  the  taxes  upon  every  article  which  he 
consumes. 

If  the  market  value,  of  the  home-produced  article,  be  higher  than  the  cost  of 
a  similar  article,  produced  and  imported  from  abroad,  that  difference  of  value 
arises  from  a  restriction  upon  the  admission,  for  consumption,  of  the  cheaper 
article :  either  by  actual  prohibition,  or  by  high  duties  forming  practical  pro¬ 
hibition,  or  by  duties  so  high,  that  the  foreign  article  can  only  be  imported,  and 
used,  at  prices  equel  to  the  amount,  both  of  its  natural  market  value,  and  also  of 
the  tax  added,  either  for  revenue,  or  to  protect  the  article  produced  at  home. 

The  difference  between  the  natural  price  of  an  article  imported  from  abroad, 
and  the  higher  price  of  a  similar  article  produced  at  home,  is  a  tax  imposed  upon 
the  whole  community,  with  the  view,  for  there  can  be  no  other,  of  putting  the 
amount  of  that  difference  into  the  pocket  of  the  producer  of  the  home-made 
voi..  in.  7  n 
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article.  It  is  also  a  far  greater  burden  upon  the  nation,  which  is  further  taxed 
to  the  value  of  so  much  of  the  labour,  production,  trade,  and  navigation,  which 
the  protective  tar  restricts. 

If  taxation  upon  articles  of  consumption  be  indispensable  to  meet  the  claims 
upon  the  public  revenue:  then,  if  a  quarter  of  wheat  imported  from  Prussia, 
Odessa,  or  elsewhere,  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings,  or  four  shillings,  when  entered 
for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  :  in  like  manner,  every  quarter  of  wheat 
produced  at  home  ought,  on  sound  principle,  to  pay  a  duty  of  eight  shillings  or 
four  shillings:  or,  if  11  ‘J  lbs.  of  sugar  imported  from  Jamaica  pay  a  duty  of 
fourteen  shillings  when  entered  for  consumption,  there  should  he  no  distinction 
made  to  the  consumer,  when  he  pays  a  tax  on  the  sugar  he  uses,  whether  it  has 
been  produced  in  Bengal,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Java,  or  elsewhere:  or,  if  a 
gallon  of  distilled  spirits  produced,  and  consumed,  at  home  be  taxed  ten  shillings, 
in  that  ease  a  gallon  of  distilled  spirits  whether  imported  from  France,  Holland, 
the  West  Indies,  or  elsewhere,  ought  to  pay  no  more,  when  consumed  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  than  a  tax  of  ten  .shillings. 

But  although  this  mode  of  taxing  commodities  must  be  admitted  equitable, 
there  will  always  exist  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  great  a  feeling  against,  as 
great  a  resistance  to,  taxing  articles  produced  at  home,  as  there  would  be  to  levy 
the  revenue  by  direct  taxation.  In  fact,  an  excise,  from  the  necessarily  inquisi¬ 
torial  nature  of  its  character,  wilt  always  he  odious  among  a  free  people. 

It.  therefore,  remains  to  be  considered  how  far  we  can  advance,  in  simplifying, 
or  reforming  a  system  of  finance,  in  order,  at  the  same  time,  to  raise  the  necessary 
revenue;  and,  to  impose  taxes  according  to  the  most  equitable  distribution,  and 
consistently  with  the  least  possible  inquisitorial,  or  oppressive,  mode  of  collection. 

FinsT,  AS  TO  TAX  ES  l' PON  COMMODITIES. 

The  following  statements  will  illustrate  the  revenue  collected  by  the  two  great 
departments  of  these  taxes,  the  excise  and. customs. 

Excise.— There  is  no  disputing  that  the  permanent  establishment  of  this,  at 
all  times  to  the  people  of  England,  odious  means  of  taxation,  owes  its  foundation 
to  the  long  parliament,  which  “assembled,  and  sat,  with  the  resolute  purjmse  oj 
never  dissolving  until  all  illegal  (motion  was  abolished.” 

Odious,  however,  as  the  excise  has  ever  been  to  the  people  of  England, 
numerous  articles  were  subjected  to  it,  from  the  time  when  it  was  established  by 
the  long  parliament,  and  afterwards  under  William  111.,  and  from  that  time  it 
was  increased  under  every  sovereign,  down  to  the  late  war,  when  we  find  the  list 
of  excise  paying  articles  to  include,  before  the  close  of  the  year  1SO0, — 

Auction  duty  and  licences;  beer,  bricks  and  tiles,  candles,  duty  and  licences  ; 
coffee,  cocoa-nuts,  coaches,  duty  and  licences  ;  cyder,  perry,  and  verjuice,  coffee 
dealers,  chocolate  dealers  ;  dealers  in  all  other  excisable  articles  ;  gold  and  silver 
dealers,  glass,  hides  and  skins,  hops,  leather,  malt,  manufacturers  of  all  excisable 
articles,  metheglin.  or  mead,  old  malt,  mum,  cyder  and  perry  duties  continued  ; 
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paper,  parchment,  printed  calico,  and  all  printed  woven  goods;  salt,  soap,  shawls 
British,  Irish,  and  foreign  snuff,  starch,  sweets,  or  home-made  wines,  tea,  tobacco 
vellum,  wine,  wire. 

These  forty-two  heads  of  excise  duties  yielded,  in  1S02,  a  gross  revenue: 

In  England,  of . £15,5 17,290 

,,  Scotland  ......  1 ,03d, 595 

1 0,551 .885 

Expenses  of  collection  ....  2,S3.'1.22i» 

Net  revenue . £i  V  1 8,059 

Ireland  had  then  its  separate  revenue  and  income. 

Great  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  cxciscable  duties  since 
1820,  viz.; 

In  1821,  the  excise  yi.ohled  a  gross  revenue  of  27,3119,902/. 

But  this  included  the  revenue  upon  the  following  articles  transferred,  reduced, 


or  repealed,  viz. ; 


One  of  the  great  causes  of  grievance  under  the  excise,  is  the  necessary  sur¬ 
veys  or  visits  of  the  excise-officers,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mission  on  excise  management,  .subjected  in  1835  to  surveys  or  visits  587,91  7 
establishments.  The  principal  of  which  were  : — 


Besides  numerous  others:  as  pyroligneous  acid  makers,  rectifiers,  glass 
pinchers,  white-lead  makers,  snuff-mills,  card-inakers,  University  printers,  corn- 
mills,  and  kilns  (Ireland).  ° 

Since  1S35,  surveys  on  several  of  the  above  trades  have  been  taken  off. 
Those  relieved  from  the  excise  surveys  on  tea,  wine,  beer,  vinegar,  starch, 
sweets,  and  home-made  wine,  and  stone  bottles,  amounted  to  252,191  persons. 
Licences  to  these  were  found  to  cost  those  in  surveys,  above  1/.  each  person,  and 
the  expense  of  surveys  abstracted  72J  per  cent  from  the  amount  of  the  licence- 
duty,  the  net  produce  was  only  37J  percent  of  the  401,001/.  paid  by  the  dealers. 

The  gross  duty  on  vinegar  was  only  22,000 /.  ;  to  obtain  this  trilling  amount 
72,970  persons  were  subjected  to  a  survey  of  their  premises. 

The  excise  laws  have  been  revised  and  very  greatly  simplified  :  and  the  pre-sen! 
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management  of  the  department  is  intrusted  to  persons,  who  administer  its  duties 
with  every  leniency,  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  preventing  fraud. 

In  1832,  the  gross  re  muc  levied  by  the  excise  amounted  to  18,266,071/-, 
but  this  included  tea,  5,509,820/.  Tiles,  starch,  stone  bottles,  sweets,  mead, 
and  home-made  wines,  &c.,  abolished ;  and  soap,  paper,  and  glass,  on  which 
the  duties  were  reduced  to  about  one-half. 

The  produce  of  the  excise -has  apparently  decreased,  but  not,  if  the  duties 
repealed,  and  those  transferred  to  the  customs  and  stamps  are  added  to  the 
accoun 

Produce  of  Excise  Duties  in  the  Year  18H. 


In  ltvl.5  Sir  Robert  Peel  abolished  the  auction  duty,  and  the  obnoxious  duty 
on  glass,  amounting  together  to  953,013/. 

Now,  in  order  to  render  the  excise  as  little  oppressive — as  free  from  inquisitorial 
interference  with  labour,  manufactures,  and  trade,  we  consider  that,  whenever  the 
revenue  can  be  levied  equitably,  and  less  oppressively,  from  any  other  source,  wc 
should  abolish  all  the  remaining  excise  taxes  :  excepting  the  duties  on  distilled 
spirits,  malt,  and  licences ;  and,  the  collection  of  the  two  first  of  these  might  be 
transferred  to  one  nnc  and  efficient  revenue  department,  to  replace  those  of  the 
existing  customs,  and  excise,  and  which  would  collect  the  tnxes  On  commodities. 
The  third  licences  might  be  transferred  to  the  stamps  and  taxes. 

Wc  would  therefore  abolish,  1.  The  duty  on  bricks,  as  bearing  oppressively 
hard  upon  a  laborious  occupation,  which  affords,  and  would  afTord,  much  greater 
employment  to  the  people ;  thereby  giving  employment  to  bricklayers,  carpenters, 
glaziers,  joiners,  upholsterers,  & c.,  &c.,  thereby  diminishing  poor-rates. 

2.  The  hop  duty  is  partially  repealed;  an  excise  duty  upon  wheat  or  apples 
would  be  as  reasonable  as  upon  hops.  It  imposes  a  tax  upon  particular  produc¬ 
tions  which  can  only  be  cultivated  in  certain  parts  of  England ;  and  the  poor- 
rates  in  Kent  arc  much  higher  than  in  any  other  county. 

,3.  Paper  duties  ore  also  an  obnoxious  and  unequal  tax. 

3.  The  post-horse  duty  is  a  tax  upon  intercourse,  and  highly  objectionable. 

4.  The  soap  duties  arc  absolutely  a  nuisance. 

5.  The  game  certificates  arc  ridiculous  .is  a  revenue  tax. 

6.  But  with  every  exception  that  can  be  urged  against  the  excise,  wc  camibt 
dispense  with  its  revenue,  except  by  bold,  equal,  and  just  legislation  in  regard  to 
other  sources  of  taxation 
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II.— REVISION  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  DUTIES. 

With  the  exception  of  the  duties  and  prohibitions  imposed  for  protecting 
various  interests,  the  duties  increased  since  178/,  were  augmented  with  the  idea 
of  adding  the  same  proportion  to  the  income  then  yielded,  as  to  the  duty  increased. 
The  fact  of  high  duties  either  causing  a  diminution  of  consumption,  or  an  increase 
of  smuggling,  seems  to  have  been  utterly  unknown  to  the  generations  which  had 
arisen  in  t'  e  Exchequer,  and  the  Horse  of  Commons,  during  the  reign  of  George 
the  Third,  and  until  the  duties  and  prohibitions  were  grappled  with  after  the  year 
1,819,  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  other-*.  The  revisions  made  in  the  tariff  of  1825, 
by  Mr.  Huskisson,  18.11  and  18.12  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  in  1833  and  afterwards 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  then  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  (although  those  statesmen  went 
as  far  as  parliament  would  allow  them,  the  ministers  having  been  actually  out¬ 
voted  in  an  attempt  to  revise  the  timber  duties),  still  left  the  customs  duties 
and  corn  laws  on  a  scale  highly  injurious  to  the  nation.  The  reductions  and 
abolitions  of  customs  duties  carried  into  effect  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842  and 
1815  formed  the  greatest  reform  made  in  the  customs  duties  since  1/87;  but 
the  defects  even  of  the  existing  reformed  tariff  of  customs  duties  are  palpable. 
'Die  scale  of  corn  duties  were  not  defended  as  revenue  duties,  but  as  a  scale  of 
protection  to  the  British  agriculturist.  'Flic  scale  could  not  be  protective,  without 
raising  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumer.  If  it  did  not  intend  this  it  meant 
nothing.  If  it  did  imt  intend  to  allow  corn  to  he  imported  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  he  sold  at  uutural  prim — that  is  unrestricted  competition  prices — the 
scale  was  a  fallacy.  If  it  intended  to  be  a  scale  of  revenue  duties,  the  duties 
should  have  been  fixed,  and  not  variable  duties,  veering  with  the  weather,  and 
with  the  season.  Hut  we  are  hound  in  justice  to  the  minister,  to  say  his  diffi¬ 
culties  were  great,  and  that  his  moderate  reduction  of  corn  duties,  aroused  the 
great  body  of  landlords  into  opposition  against  him. 

The  sugar  duties  are  highly  fallacious,  both  in  regard  to  supply  . and  revenue. 
There  can  be  no  equitable  pretence  for  taxing  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity 
except  for  revenue.  In  eight  months  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  one 
1 ,000,000/.  of  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  recent  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties.  A 
duty  of  18*.  8*/.,  or  2 J,  per  lb.  on  all  sugars,  without  reference  to  production  or_ 
origin,  would  have  yielded  an  increase  in  the  year  of  about  1,000,000/.:  differ¬ 
ence  of  revenue  about  2, <*00,000/. 

Nor  can  the  rates  of  timber  duties  be  equitably  defended.  There  has  been 
a  loss  of  fidO.OOO/.  occasioned  by  reducing  the  colonial  timber  duties  to  lx.  per 
load.  If  this  duty  had  been  reduced  only  to  5s.  there  would  have  been  no 
loss  of  revenue;  although  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  reduced  from  55.*.  to 
23.*.  per  load. 
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If  wc  examine  I  he  foregoing  table  wc  find  that,  with  the  exception  of  timber, 
metals,  tallow,  articles  of  food,  which  may  all  be  considered  as  raw  materials, 
and  silk  and  gloves,  which  arc  manufactures,  the  revenue  derived  from  all,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first  eight  articles,  is  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  col¬ 
lection. 

The  total  revenues  of  customs,  deducting  articles  of  food,  amounted  in  184*1 . 
to  22,04 1,4  is/.  Deducting  the  revenue  from  nrticles  upon  which  the  duties 
have  been  abolishc  d  (about  1,400,000/.),  there  remains  20,641,418/.  Of  this 
amount  the  eight  articles  first  enumerated  in  the  table  yielded  19,520,326/., 
leaving  a  balance  only  for  all  other  duties  (except  food),  not  abolished,  of  only 
1,121,092/.,  and  of  this  balance  timber  alone,  at  the  reduced  duties,  yielded 
916,606/.  N'ctt  balance  of  duties  which  we  would  propose  to  repeal  (exclusive 
of  timber)  204,486/. 

If  we  therefore  proceeded  to  tax  commodities  only  upon  the  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  that,  if  an  article  should  be  taxed,  the  duty  should  be  levied  without  anv 
reference  to  its  origin,  let  us  examine  the  result  as  to  the  extent  of  oppression, 
and  the  inquisitorial  mode  of  imposing  and  collecting  the  taxes. 

Taking  the  revenue  from  customs  and  excise,  for  1914,  deducting  the  duties 
abolished,  and  corn,  which  it  has  been  contended  ought'  not  to  be  considered  an 
article  taxed  for  revenue  : 

Customs  . . £21,341,743 

Excise,  deducting  sums  which  we  would  propose  trans¬ 
ferring  to  stamps  and  Uses  .  .  .  .  .  12,460,062 

Total .  33,801,80.5 

Now,  upon  the  principle  of  taxing  no  article  with  reference  to  its  origin — if  wc 
abolish  all  the  articles  included  in  the  excise,  with  the  exception  of  malt  and 
distilled  spirits;  and  all  duties  of  customs,  except  the  first  eight  in  the  table, 
wc  attain  this  object,  and  we  render  the  excise  infinitely  less  inquisitorial,  and 
oppressive  than  it  lias  ever  been,  since  its  establishment  by  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

These  abolitions  accomplished,  the  next  consideration  is  the  amount  of  reve¬ 
nue  to  be  received,  taking  the  year  2  644  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  viz. : 


The  first  ciglit  articles  under  the  customs  ....  £19,520,326 

Malt  and  distilled  spirit  .......  10,003,752 

29,524,078 

1a>«s  of  revenue,  supposing  no  increase  of  consumption  .  4,277,727 

Total  .  83,801,805 
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Tlio  year  184-1,  however,  yielded  from  malt  and  distilled  spirits 
less  than  the  average  revenue,  which  has  arounted  and  mav 
be  safely  ealetilaled  upon  to  vivid  hereafter,  say 
If  «e  allowed  the  consumption  of  the  eight  articles  of  customs 
first  enumerated  to  increase,  even  in  a  much  less  proportion 
than  the  increase  of  population  since  IN-j.-i,  and  look  at  the 
revenue  derived  from  those  articles  at  that  period,  ami  espe¬ 
cially  if  we  equalise  the  duties  on  sugar  without  reference  to 
its  oiigin,  we  Consider  it  perfectly  safe  to  estimate  the  re¬ 
venues  from  the  first-named  commodities  at 


£ 

10,000,'.  jO 


Total  taxes  on  commodities  .  .  ;i l,.'n  n,000 

Tlic  collection  of  these  taxes  might  be  placet)  a'  !i  great  saving,  which 
would  at  least  add  half  a  million  to  the  revenue,  under  one  revenue  department 
efficiently  and  intelligently  organised. 


i).\  <n  niK  niKis 
arc  the  direct  t; 


A X  a  i  it . 

:s,  with  which  we  may  include 


Totl.l  direct  taxes  ....  TdT-I.Vfi- 

Tltc  most  convenient  adjustment  of  the*  present  assessed  taxes,  would  be  to 
abolish  them  altogether,  and  substitute  a  direct  tax  upon  the  profits  of  all. 
realised  property.  A  revenue  of  from  lo,ooi),i)ot)  to  1 2, not), 000  might,  lie  raised 
by  this  simple  and  just  method  of  direct  taxation;  and  we  arc  confident,  from 
what  we  have  observed  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  .,ome  other  states,  that 
its  collection  would  in  a  short  period  be  found  less  grievous  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  than  the  existing  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  assessed  taxes.  But 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  parliamentary  obstacles  opposed  to  such  an  equitable  tax, 
in  substitution  of  the  existing  assessed  anti  income  taxes,  and  to  provide  for  other 
taxes,  which  we  propose  to  abolish. 

One  obstacle  to  our  plan  is  the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act  of  17, Sf)— cer¬ 
tainly  the  greatest  financial  blunder  ever  committed  by  a  British  statesman. 
The  rottenness  of  one  measure,  of  expediency,  will  ever  he  found  to  give  birth  to 
some  other,  unsound,  expedient,  to  palliate  for  the  time,  what  is  only  curable  hv  a 
bold  and  sound  remedy.  Temporary  expediencies,  without  any  certain  provision 
for  future  exigencies,  occasioned  the  financial  diiliculties  that  called  forth  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act.  The  embarrassments  in  which  this  net  involved  the  then  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Kxchcquer,  made  him  seize  upon  the  most  available  expedient:  that 
was  to  offer  up  for  sale  the  fixed  revenues  of- Great  Britain.  The  history  v>f  this 
measure,  as  far  as  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  may  be  usefully  instructive,  in 
showing  how  little  advantage  has  been  gained  to  the  treasury,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  revenue  lost,  hut  as  regards  the  obstacle  which 
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thr  J.nnd  Tax  Hrdrmplinn  Act  has  formed  to  a  sound  adjustment  of  the  tax¬ 
ation  of  Great  Hrilain.  Had  the  land  Inx  Inen  oompb-tcly,  instead  of  jmrtially 
redeemed,  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  linaneial  legislation  would  have  been 
greatly  diminished  ;  Iml  ns  it  is,  it  has  formed  r,  plea  for  not  imposing  any  furtle  i 
tax  upon  land,  lint  to  this  we  are  honesl'v  hound  to  demur. 

Another  difficulty  opposed  loan  reputable  adjustnu  nt  of  the  assessed  taxes  is, 
the  eireumstauee  of  there  being  no  such  taxes  levied  in  Ireland.  The  justice, 
again,  of  this  rjcw/it imt  in  u»c, and  of  /inlnliltj  in  thro/Aer  tno.nf  the  l/ure  ititileil 
Kim/ilunn,  would  he  a  task  requirin';  powers  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  to 
defend.  The  justice  of  the  exemption  we  deny.  Taking  the  assessed  taxes  of 
Great  Hrilain  a.s  we  now  find  them,  and  considerin';  them  not  only  to  he  inquisi¬ 
torial,  and  grievous,  in  the  collection,  but  exceedingly  injurious  in  their  operation, 
being  detrimental  to  industry,  and  to  (be  enipluvment  of  artisans,  and  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes,  wc  consider  the  following  revision  as  the  most  equitable,  which  may 
he  adopted  with  the  least  objection  in  practice,  and  with  the  greatest  safety  to 
the  exchequer. 

Tin:  ih  tl  .oiiomil  of  I  tod,  and  oilier  assessed  i.im»,  tor  l'tt,  »us  £  I, ,007 
Hie  M  il  amount  r,|  nor..!.,  a  t.i  i.o.d  (.is  ....  1. 1  to, NS 

Nett  amount  of  astond  laws,  cvehio . f  land  tas.-«  '  .  to,!H!i 

All  the  assessed  taxes  we  propose  to  abul.sh,  except  the  unredeemed  land  tax, 
and  for  the  following  reasons: 

First. — Tiik  Wi  viiihv  Tax,  which  yielded  for  the  year  1843  .  i.’l,3-4o,2M 

IUt!U))n jor  AI/oti!iiin. — lieing  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  in  the  assessment  and 
collection  ;  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  population;  being  objectionable  as 
regards  architecture,  cleanliness,  «,«|  restricting  the  employment  in  glass 
manufactures,  of  joiners  who  make  window- frames,  of  glaziers  and  painters; 
and  being  a  tax  Unequal  in  its  assessment,  as  large  bouses  do  not  require  the 
same  number  (if  window..,  in  proportion  to  rents,  as  smalt  and  middle-sized 
houses.  In  the  latter  respect,  the  window-tax  is  particularly  injurious. 
>e<ond.--NKiiv.vNTs,  yielding  revenue  in  18-43  .  .  .  £200,2.")  1 

llrmons. —  I’.cing  a  tax  which  limits  the  giving  employment  to  servants,  and  by 
their  not  being  employed,  the  occupation  of  others  is  limited,  as  cloth 
manufacturers,  tailors,  hatters,  shoemakers,  he.,  for  their  clothing,  he. 
Kvcry  limitation  of  employment,  whether  of  servants  or  others,  limits 
industry,  and  increases  the  poor-rates. 

Third. — Cauiii  sons,  in  1H-43  .......  £-l28,l>03 

/f« -ujow*. — This  tax  is  grievous,  as  it  limits  to  a  most  injurious  extent  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  artisans  and  workmen,  the  great  proportion  of  the  value  of 
rarringes  of  whatever  description,  and  their  appurtenances,  being  the  laliour 
and  skill  of  coach-builders,  coach-spring  makers,  coach-smiths,  curriers, 
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cloth-manufacturers,  coach-painters  and  glaziers,  harness-makers,  and 
saddlers,  Ac.  The  employment  of  carriages  creates  also  employment  for 
coachmen,  servants,  and  horses,  Ac. 

Fourth. — Horses  for  riding,  .St c.,  and  oilier  horses  and  mules  .  t\'$7fi,iK>l 
Hensons, —  liy  the  assessed  taxes  restricting  the  employment  of  horses  for 
riding,  and  other  horses  and  mules,  Ac.,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  tax 
docs,  to  an  immense,  amount,  limit  employment ;  eierehe  for  health  and 
recreation  is  also  greatly  restricted  hy  its  expense.  It  is  especially  grievous 
as  a  tax  on  horses  hy  the  day.  Countless  thousands,,  who  cannot  all’ord  to 
keep  horses,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding  and  taking  care  of  them, 
would  hire  horses  frequently  hy  the  hour  or  day,  were  it  not  for  the  high 
duty  on  each  time  a  horse  is  let.  It  is  also  injurious  to  curriers,  saddlers, 
harness-makers,  horse-cloth  makers,  blacksmiths,  stable-keepers,  sellers  of 
fodder  and  oats,  grooms,  Ac. 

Horse-dealers  .........  £l<>.8f)0 

Heasont. — Tax  unjust.  Why  not  tax  other  dealers? 

Dogs  .......  A'lol.Kn? 

Hensons, — Chielly  tliut  of  abolishing  the  assessed  taxes,  and  as  the  substitution 
to  be  proposed  will  justify  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  It  is  also  inquisitorial, 
and  an  often  evaded  tax'. 

Hair  Powder  .  .  .  .  £  I, gig 

Armorial  Hearings  ........  f!7,U7 

Heatons. — The  same  as  those  for  abolishing  the  dog-tax. 

Game  Duties  ......  Ug7,la<* 

Hensons. — The  same  as  those  for  aboli-liing  the  taxes  on  dogs. 

Now  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  income-tax,  proposed 
to  he  abolished,  is  about  d,g-  1,<M><i/. 

We  believe  if  all  the  grievances  ami  uironvcniene  s  of  the  assess*  d  taxes, 
which  we  propose  to  abolish,  and  the  convenience,  in  collection,  of  tie-  taxes 
we  propose  to  substitute,  and  the  far  less  inquisitorial  nature  of  rating  the 
rents,  or  protits,  of  realised  property,  wen*  but  clearly  understood  by  Members  of 
Parliament  ami  their  constituents,  that  this  great  financial  reform,  which  mav 
appear,  to  little  men,  a  hold  measure,  would  he  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division.  In  order  to  extend  the  direct  tax  upon  property,  we  should, 
in  equity,  extend  it  to  Ireland-,  ami  weeould  showth.it  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  neither  Ire  treated,  unjustly  hv  such  taxation  upon  the  rents,  ami  profits,  oi 
realised  property,  but  that  it  would  even  be  made  benelieia!  to  the  imprm emeut 
of  that  country,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Stamp  Duties. — This  tax  yields  the  ticasurv, 

FVom  Great  Britain,  about  .  .  .  .  £(5,750,000 

From  Ireland,  about  .....  453,437 

Total  ....  7.203,187 

The  delay  and  restriction  imposed  by  stamps  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
would  justify  t lie  abolition  of  this^,  tax  altogether,  but  its  amount  is  too 
important,  in  the  cxjsting  financial  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
permit  such  a  measure  of  convenience,  as  well  as  relief,  to  the  population. 
In  some  respects,  it  cannot  be  highly  objectionable  ;  deeds  and  other  acts 
and  documents  of  great  importance,  owing  much  of  their  security  against 
fraud  and  forgery  to  the  stamp,  may  reasonably  be  made  to  bear  an  expense 
for  this  security. 

Hut  knowing  that  the  stamp-duty  acts  oppressively  in  many  respects,  we 
cannot  pass  it  over  without  proposing  some  alterations. 

The  stamp-duty  upon  fire  insurances  is,  annually,  about  double  the  amount 
charged  for  insuring  property  ;  this  high  duty,  not  only  greatly  prevents  the  in¬ 
suring  of  property,  hut  property,  not  insured,  is  frequently  exposed  to  danger,  by 
the  firemen  with  their  engines  not  exerting  themselves  -tot  extinguish  uninsured 
property,  au  they  are  directed  by  the  companies  who  pay  them,  to  take  care,  in 
the  first  place,  to  preserve  the  property  insured. 

On  marine  insurances,  the  stamp-duty  is  so  heavy  and  pernicious,  that  a 
great  part  of  the  insurances  which  would  otherwise  he  effected  in  England,  arc 
made  at  Antwerp,  Kottenlam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg. 

The  stamps,  therefore,  on  fire  and  marine  insurances,  now  yielding  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  should  be  abolished. 

Licensing  staje-rarriages  and  harknev-eoachcs  appears  a  duty  which  ought 
to  he  abolished;  it  produces  something  above  half  a  million  for  Great  Britain. 

Ireland  is  exempt  from  this  duty  on  hackney-coaches  and  stage-carriages. 
The  licence-duty  on  them  in  England  is,  however,  not  severely  felt,  nor  very 
restrictive  upon  occupation;  while  it  forms,  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  for  the 
faithful  performance  of  the  obligations  of  the  proprietors  of  carriages  and  their 
servants. 

The  probate  and  legacy-duty  yields  about  two  millions  sterling  annually,  for 
Great  Britain  ;  and  for  Ireland,  only  (5(5,032/. 

It  i-  a  duty  that  may  be  evaded,  bv  giving,  during  life,  that  which  is  bequeathed 
by  the  giver,  only  after  his  death,  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  legacy. 
The  mistrust  of  the.  possessor,  however,  or  the  power  that  it  gives  hint,  while  in 
life,  does  not  often  allow  him  to  surrender  his  property  until  he  is  in  a  state 
unable  any  longer  to  meddle  with  it.  So  that  while  men  continue  to  possess 
wealth,  the  treasury  will  receive  a  considerable  revenue  from  the  stamp-duty 
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on  probates,  and  legacies.  Hut  we  cannot  defend  tlic  principle  of  making  per¬ 
sonal  estate  liable  to,  and  exempting  real  estate  from,  this  duty.  This  requires 
an  equitable  adjustment. 

The  duties  on  hawkers’  and  pedlars’  licences,  arc  grievous  impositions  upon 
itinerant  dealers  ;  nor  do  wc  believe  that  those  licences  are  of  any  advantage  in 
preventing  fraud. 

The  stamp-duty  on  gold  and  silver  piatc  is  less  objectionable  than  many 
others.  It  is,  however,  considered  inquisitorial,  and  may  not  be  a  security  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  metals,  for  the  stamp  may  very  easily  be  forged.  Itjields 
about  100,000/.,  of  which  about  2000/.  only  is  paid  in  Ireland. 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  we  can¬ 
not  well  propose  any  diminution  or  abolition  of  the  stamp  duties,  except  upon. 

Fire  and  marine  insurances,  which  would  leave  an  annual  revenue  from 
stamps  of  at  least  1,200,000/. 

All  the  stamp-duties,  however,  require  an  equitable  adjustment. 

Till:  POsT-OFFICK. 

We  have,  long  before  tbc  time  of  the  late  reform  in  the  post-ofliec  charges, 
been  of  opinion  that,  as  the  government  should  never  possess  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
the  post-ofliec  charges  should  be  regulated,  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to 
tbc  purposes  of  corering  all  the  expenses,  required  to  convey  letters,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  with  security,  and  with  rapidity. 

The  tax  imposed  upon  the  public,  by  the  late  post-ofliec  reform,  is  so  very 
moderate,  that  while  it  .still  yields  a  considerable  revenue,  which  we  helicve  con¬ 
fidently  will  increase,  no  one  can  desire  any  alteration  in  the  rate  of  postage. 

Manv  of  the  recent  arrangements  of  the  government  for  conveying  the  mails 
have  been  so  extremely  beneficial,  that  great  credit  is  one  to  the  late  and  present 
administration.  There  are,  however,  many  additional  places,  to  w  inch  we  would  re¬ 
commend  morning  mails  to  .be  despatched.  'I  his  would  lie  benetn  ial,  and  would 
be  no  expense  to  the  post-ofliec.  The  line  of  steam-packets  established  by  the 
government  contract  with  Mr.  Cunard,  for  carrying  the  mails  twice  a  month  across 
the  Atlantic,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Hostoii,  has  not  only  already  more 
than  repaid  the  outlay  made  by  the  government,  hut  leave-,  every  prospect  of  an 
increasing  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fiscal  consideration  would  be  clleetually 
secured,  if  such  powerful  steam-boats  as  those  of  the  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and 
Hoston  line  were  to  he  dc-patcbed  from  Liverpool  once  a  week  during  the  eight 
spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  months,  and  once  a  fortnight  during  the  mouths  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February. 

The  post-ofliec  would  not  only  gain  in  revenue  from  this  arrangement,  but 
this  frequent  intercourse  would  form  a  great  nnd  rapid  line  of  communication 
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Irctwcen  the  whole  of  Europe  anti  all  North  America,  including  all  the  countries 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Superior.  It  would,  in  practical  effect,  he  con¬ 
necting  Europe  arid  America  in  common  interests,  by  convenient,  rapid  com¬ 
munication,  forming,  in  truth,  a  great  broadwav  of  intelligence  and  civilisation, 
nnd,  with  freedom  of  trade,  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  commerce  and  pros¬ 
perity  reciprocally  of,  and  maintaining  peace  and  good  faith  between,  the  countries 
most  interested.'  Under  the  old  packet  system,  between  Falmouth  am! 
Halifax,  by  the  gun-brigs,  exclusive  of  the  deplorable  loss  by  foundering  of  nearly 
nil  those  dangerous  vessels,  with  all  their  crews  nnd  passengers,  tire  expense  to 
government  was  about  -10,000/.  annually  more  than  the  receipts  of  postage.  By 
the  recent  hire  of  steam-ships,  a  balance  will,  we  believe,  at  the  end  of  one  year 
after  the  first  packet  steam-ship  sailed  front  Liverpool,  appear  to  the  credit  side 
of  the  Atlarrtic  mniis. 

Many  other  arrangements  for  carrying  the  mails  by  steam  have  been  made  by 
the  treasury  and  admiralty.  Traversing  the  world  from  England  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  then  overland,  to  meet  other  steam-ships  on  the  west  of  tire  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  to  communicate  over  the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  New  Holland, 
— meeting  other  lines  communicating  with  India,  the  Bed  Sea  ;  and  by  crossing 
over  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  meeting  the  British  mail  steam-packets  for  England  at 
Alexandria,  we  believe  to  lie  far  from  an  impracticable  delusion.  The  practicable, 
and  not  unprofitable,  establishment  of  all  this  is  not  far  distant  ;  especially  when 
we  all  know,  how  very  lately  the  practicability  of  running  steam-ships  across  the 
Atlantic  was  questioned,  doubted,  and  denied.  ’Hie  recent  contracts  for  multi¬ 
plying  the  steam  communication  with  India,  and  by  a  branch  line  from  Cevlon 
to  China,  will  he  found  of  immense  advantage.  The  steam  communication  re¬ 
cently  extended  to  the  Levant,  is  also  important. 

There  is  another  great  consideration,  one  of  economy,  too,  in  the  end,  in 
regard  to  large,  strongly  built,  and  powerful  steam- ships — that  is  the  readiness 
with  which  mail  steam-ships  of  great  strength  and  power  may  be  turned  into 
steam-ships  of  war  ;  and  that  they  may  be  «/r  considered  as  such  on  the 

North  American,  West  Indian,  ami  Mediterranean  lines.  Now,  if  this  mail  .steam- 
marine  were  to  belong  to  foreign  countries,  British  capital  no  doubt  would,  we 
In-licvc,  be  that  chiefly  invested  in  them  ;  yet  in  the  event  of  war,  tli.-v  would  not 
only,  not  he  available  to  England,  but  they  would  m  all  the  likelihood  of  proba¬ 
bilities,  he  turned  against  us.  This,  in  the  change  which  steam  power  must  create 
in  naval  tactics,  is  a  most  serious  consideration  for  the  British  government,  and 
for  the  British  public. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  any  surplus  revenue  from  the  |rost-ollicc 
should  be  applied  to  increasing  the  number  of  mail  steam -ships. 


f  i*.M.\irunAi.  i.fmsi  \  ii n v  of  f\c,i.am>  and  aui.uio. 
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These  never  have  been,  nor  .ire  they  likely  to  he,  taxes  agr<  eahle  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  : — especially  the  tax  upon  income*  not  derived  from  realised  property,  that 
is,  the  tax  on  trades  and  professions.  Hut  w  hen  wc  have,  from  ordinary  sources, 
a  deficient  revenue,  we  are  hound  to  resort  to  extraordinary  means,  and  wc  shall 
always  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  the  national  honour,  credit,  ami  dignity. 

If  a  house  tax,  alone,  would  meet  the  deficient  expenditure,  after  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  unsound,  ami  inquisitorial,  taxes  we  have  enumerated  under  the  heads 
of  excise,  customs,  taxes,  and  stamps,  we  w  mild  prefer,  iniiuitelv.  to  discountenance 
rather  than  to  have  any  recourse  to,  an  income  and  property  tax.  Hut  it  is  clear 
that  the  demand  upon  the  treasury,  to  meet  the  expenditure,  will  not,  for  some 
years,  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  property  tax.  The  next  consideration  is, 
can  wc  render  it  more  equitable,  and  less  inquisitorial  ?  We  are  convinced  that 
this  ran  lie  effected. 

The  Income  Tax  collected  in  the  Year  ending'  tin  full  of  .April,  I'll;!. 
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9,281,383/.  at  7d.  in  the  pound,  should  produce  27<>, 79-1/.,  leaving  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  four  schedules  123,530/.  =  394,32-1/.,  which  sum,  collected  at  the 
same  rate  as  those  four  schedules  produced  in  England,  indicates  an 
income  of  4,680,959/.,  showing  fjic.,totral  income  of  Scotland  to  he 
1. '1,965,3-12/.,  and  of  Great  Britain  193,287', 514/.,  exclusive  of  incomes 
under  1.50/. 


Xovr,  if  56,571,651/.:  18,105,240/.::  1 95, 287, 544/. :  62,499,831/.,  and  if  the 
incomes  under  lot)/.,  and  above  60/.,  from  nil  the  schedules  he,  in  1845,  in  the 
same  proportion  to  those  above  150/.  as  in  1801  (and  there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  not),  then  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain,  in  1845,  should  amount  to 
257,787,375/.  We  consider  that  of  this  amount  200,000,000/.  may  he  estimated 
as  the  rents  and  profits  of  nli  realised  property,  viz.,  the  rents  and  profit *  of  all 
lands,  tenements,  houses,  constructions,  funds,  stocks,  and  shares  :  including  factories, 
warehouses,  docks,  shipyards,  railways,  canids,  public  funds.  Hank  oj  h upland  slock, 
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F.n  \  t  India  awl  South  S<n  stink,  nnd  I  hr  stork  owl  short's  nj  all  companies  whose 
stocks  awl  shares  are  honght  awl  sold  in  the  market. 


run  f  OHM  A  HXAXCI.W. 


Having  analysed  tlie  present  system  of  taxation,  we  would  propose  the  fol¬ 
lowin'.;  simplification  of  the  taxes  upon  the  more  sound  principles  which  we 
consider  pr;iet  ie.ible. 


1’no  roii.M  t  Vihw  of  (ijunlisin^  the  .Asniwi.  Ri:vkvi  t:  and  Expr.vnm  in: 
presuming  that  the  E.\ci-e  and  As-cssed  Taxes,  and  the  Stan, ns  on  -Marine 
and  Fire  Assurances,  and  also  the  Duties  of  Customs  ('except  on  eight 
articles  should  he  abolished,  and  adding  Distilled  Spirits  and  Malt,  now  under 
the  F.\ci-e,  to  the  Customs,  and  Kxeisc  Licences  to  the  Stamps  :  abolishing 
all  other  of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  and  the  whole  Excise  Establishment. 


First.  Assuming  the  total  annual  expenditure  not  M  exceed 

Itmn'ie,  iii<;<  s>.ii \  to  meet  llii>  expenditure,  to  he  i.iir.i,.!  ,u 

f ,!!,,« ,  : — 

I.  From  iiiiitariii  diilic*  on  (1)  lea  ;  (-)  Sugar  ami  Molas<es ; 
i'i|  (.a,iice  ami  (  ;  i  i )  ’Ioli.ici  o ;  (5)  Distilled  Spirits; 

(»il  Wine,:  ('7  i  Dried  Fruits  ;  *  S  )  Spices  .  £2  1, 500. nun  . 

II.  Home  Distilled  Spans  .  .  .£.1.000,000)  / 

Mall.uhedu  r  madeat  home,  )  .  m)  (m  [  lO’.OfiO.OOOf 
orunporied  from  abroad  ' 

III.  Stamps,  leaving  out  Marine  ar  il  Fire  Insurances,  and  including 

.Licences  m  « -  under  the  Excise  . 

IV.  Unredeemed  Land  Tax  ........ 

Deficit  tube  provided  for  during  the  first  year 


50,000,000 


31,500,000 


7,500,000 
1 ,000,000 
D.tiOO.oOO 


£50,000.000 

This  deficit  to  he  levied,  not  by  doubling,  or  rather  more  than  doubling,  the 
present  income  tax,  hut  bv  the  less  inquisitorial  and  more  direct  and  equitable 
plan  of  an  annual  assessment,  in  the  pound,  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  realised 
proper! v.  And  surely  1 1 ,(MK).t)00/ ,  including  the  unredeemed  land  tax,  out  of 
5i).OOi),i )!>(>/.  of  total  taxation,  forms  hut  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  sum  to 
be  levied  directly.  Hut  if  uc  may  form  an  estimate,  founded  on  the  cxjwriencc 
of  the  past,  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  would  annually  increase  ;  and  the 
amount  of  direct  taxation  would  he  pro/n/rtionahli/-  diminished,  at  least  so  long  as 
peace  shall  continue.  Finally,  the  direct  taxation  necessary  would,  we  believe, 
not  embrace  more  than  the  unredeemed  land  tax  nnd  a  house  tax,  equal  to  the 
present  window  and  other  assessed  taxes  proposed  to  be  abolished. 

U'c  could  also  show  that  the  customs,  including  the  security  and  collection 
of  the  duties  on  malt  and  spirits,  now  under  the  excise,  might  he  conducted  at 
less  expense  than  at  present;  and  that,  at  all  events,  an  amount  of  expense  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  present  excise  establishment  might  he  saved  to  the  country. 

U'c  could  also  equitably  modify  the  stamp  duties,  so  as  to  produce  a  much 
greater  revenue.  The  interest  on  cxchcquer-bills  might  also  be  saved,  as  in 
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Prussia,  bv  the  exchequer-bill  office  issuing  paper,  not  bearing  interest,  but  being 
at  all  times  a  legnl  tender,  as  much  so  as  Bank  of  England  notes  arc  now. 

In  our  pro  J'orm/i  view  of  fiscal  reform,  we  have  stated  the  deficit  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  during  the  first  year  at  9,500,000/.,  or  nearly  five  per  cent  on  the  annual 
rents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property.  As  we  object  to  the  present  assessed 
taxes,  and  especially  to  the  window  tax,  which  ought  to  have  been  repealed 
simultaneously  with  the  excise  upon  glass,  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  diminish 
the  amount  of  our  proposed  property  tax  :  except, 

1.  By  substituting  an  additional  tax  on  houses,  in  lieu  of  the  window  tax.  But 
this  substitution,  though  very  far  less  objectionable  than  the  window  tax,  would, 
if  we  arc  to  have  a  property  tax  at  all,  be,  however,  a  tax  on  houses  greater  than 
on  other  property. 

2.  By  continuing  other,  though  objectionable,  duties.  limber  is  a  raw  ma¬ 
terial  which,  next  to  the  essential  food  of  man,  ought  to  be  admitted  free  from 
duty.  But  if  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  continue  the  timber  duties,  why  not 
adjust  these  duties  upon  pure  fiscal  principles  ?  The  duties  on  foreign  and  colo¬ 
nial  limber  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  1,091,3211/.  In  184-1,  by  reducing  the 
duties  on  colonial  timber  to  Is.  per  load,  which  scarcely  pays  the  expense  of  col¬ 
lection,  the  revenue  from  timber  of  all  kinds,  including  deals,  amounted  to  less 
than  1,000,000/.  If  we  should  persevere  in  continuing  the  timber  duties,  we 
should  modify  them  to  about  the  following  proportions,  viz. :  a  duty  of  os.  per 
load  on  white  pine  timber  from  the  colonics,  and  of  los.  upon  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  fir  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  upon  deals,  &c.,  in  proportion. 
take  these  two  duties  fiscally,  but  not  on  any  other  principle.  By  these  low 
scales,  with  a  proportionate  higher  duty  on  deals  as  a  semi-manufactured  article,  cry*1., 
we  might  levy  one  million  annually  of  revenue  from  timber.  Exclusive  of 
revenue  from  corn,  the  duty  on  other  articles  yielding  any  revenue,  arid  that  are 

not  to  be  abolished,  are  from  copper  ore,  about  G.j ,000/.,  from  tallow  about 
175,000/.  Neither  of  the  duties  for  revenue  from  these  should  be  continued. 

The  revenues  from  duties  on  corn,  butter,  and  cheese,  should  all  be  abolished. 

Therefore,  we  might  save  and  realise,  an  additional  revenue,  as  follows,  viz.  i 

X 

1.  .Sure.  Interest  on  exchequer-bills  due  ....  500.000 

2.  Jiealue.  From  timber  ........  1,000,000 

From  equalisation  of  sugar  duties,  a  further  sum  of  .  1,000,000 

£2, 500, 000 

This  modification  of  our  fixed  scheme  would  reduce  the  property  tax  from 
9,800,000/.  to  somewhat  under  7,000,000 /.,  or  to  scarcely  three-and-a-half  per 
cent  on  all  realised  property  without  distinction. 

Tlie  following  table  exhibits  how  our  exports  have  increased  to  those  countries 
upon  the  products  and  manufactures  of  which  we  have  removed  prohibitions, 
equalised  differential  duties,  and  reduced  other  duties  This  appears  especially 
with  reference  to  our  exports  to  France,  the  government  of  which  has  made  no 
vol.  in.  7  o 
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relaxation  in  favour  of  British  produce  or  manufactures;  while  the  British 
government  have  equalised  <lie  duties  on  French  ami  other  foreign  nines,  and 
reduced  the  duties  c;i  French  silks,  bronzes,  clocks,  watches,  and  all  works  of 
Parisian  industry. 

An  Arr-umit  ..f  die  drel.ired  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufacture!)  er- 
| >•  'i t i s  1  from  the  I  uited  Kiuo.Iom,  <.|«ceif\ing  the  inrinui  Cmimries  to  which  the  same 
von-  .  sport. d.  in  each  V.-ar  from  Js;;<>  to  ISH. 
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An  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  British  and  !n«h  Proilnce  and  M  annlactni'.  .■> 
hsportid  from  the  lulled  Kingdom,  At. — ronliininl. 
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Tire  foregoing  proposed  reforms  in  the  financial  legislation  of  the  United 
Kingdom  are  hold.  Vet,  we  consider  them  not  only  equitable  hut  practicable. 
The  tendency  of  public  opinion  is,  yearly,  increasing  in  their  favour;  and,  consi¬ 
dering  the  financial  reforms  made  during  the  Ia-t  few  years,  it  ui'i  be  impossible 
to  impede  the  progress  of  equitably  reforming  our  financial  and  commercial  legis¬ 
lation. 
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In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  that 
country  which  possesses  average  advantages  from  nature,  and  whose  population 
possesses  the  greatest  industry,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence,  will,  if  unfettered  from 
Icyislalir e  restriction  upon  labour,  industry,  nyrirulturr ,  manufactures,  naciyation , 
and  trade,  become,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  resources,  and  advantages,  the 
most  flourishing  country  iri  the  world;  or,  at  least  .as  prosperous  as  any  other 
country,  with  equal  natural,  and  moral  advantages,  and  legislating  upon  equally 
liberal  principles. 

W'c  believe  tint  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  all  the  requisite  advantages 
to  become  that,  more  happy  country,  which  nothing  but  false  legislation  prevents ; 
viz.,  far  more  indrjmulrnt ,  prosjserous,  and  far  mare  rich  and  powerful ;  and,  with 
the  wlade  papulation  far  less  jtoor.  Jar  better  employed,  more  fairly  paid  for  their 
labour ,  better  sheltered,  clad,  ami  Jed,  and  more  indepemlrut  than  that,  at  the 
present  time,  of  any  ntlor  country  in  the  world. 

The  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  trie  shipping,  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade, 
and  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  might,  in  their  present  stage,  be  viewed 
as  only  in  their  infancy,  instead  of  being  considered  as  having,  before  now,  at¬ 
tained  manhood,  if  those  sound  principles  of  fiscal,  and  commercial  legislation, 
which  hc  have  attempted  to  elucidate,  but  which  are  not  new,  were  boldly  taken 
up,  in  order  to  be  carried  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

II.  t'u.MMKUCIAI.  t.KOISLATfllE  OK  AMUtlCA. 

If  England  has  made  great  advances,  towards  an  equitable,  and  liberal  system 
of  commercial  legislation,  the  Free  and  United  States  of .  .mcrica  have  actually  re¬ 
trograded  from  a  system  fiscally,  and  commercially,  unsound  in  its  origin,  into 
the  most  wretched,  ami  unenlightened  schemes  of  customs  duties:  framed  on  the 
fallacious  basis  of  protecting  manufactures. 

Thc-nnmcrous  customs  tariffs  of  (he  United  States,  would  be  discreditable 
to  the  most  ignorant,  and  barbarous  government ;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens,  and  the  condition  o.  the  country,  when  Congress  first 
passed  laws  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  blunders  committed,  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
bad  example  of  the  mother  country. 

If  any  country  was  ever  placed,  by  favourable  circumstances,  to  legislate 
wisely,  on  sound  commercial,  and  fiscal  principles,  that  country  was,  and  is,  the 
United  Slates  of  America. 

In  comparing  the  constitution,  agreed  to  hv  this  great  republic,  with  that  of 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  we  must  remember,  that  when  the  Anglo- 
American  colonics  declared  their  independence,  their  moral  and  physical  con¬ 
dition  was  very  different  from  that  of  all  republics,  that  had  previously  existed. 
The  people  were  generally  intelligent,  and  thoughtful  ;  their  habits  frugal  and 
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industrious;  and,  unlike  the  Europeans  of  South  America,  their  ideas  v.crc  free 
from  religious  intolerance,  and  from  the  thraldom,  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  abilities  of  the  men,  who  directed  their  councils,  were  more  solid  than 
brilliant;  practical  rather  than  experimental.  They  adopted  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  tiie  then  most  free  government  in  the  world,  as  the  groundwork  of 
theirs;  making  a  royal  hereditary  chief  magistrate,  a  titled  privileged  nobility, 
and  a  national  church  establishment,  the  chief  exceptions. 

The  vast  regions  of  their  territory  comprehended  soils  yielding  every  produc- 
tion  under  heaven.  They  were  watered  by  numerous  navigable  rivers,  and 
streams;  they  abounded  in  useful  woods  and  minerals.  The  sea-coast  was  in¬ 
dented  with  harbours ;  and  the  shores,  rivers,  and  seas  afforded  plentiful 
fisheries.  All  these  secured  to  them  every  natural  advantage, 

Their  language  and  education  enabled  the  people  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
English  knowledge  and  literature,  without  the  labour  or  expense  of  translation, 
or  paying  for  copyrights.  They  had  .also  the  earliest  advantage  of  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  rights  of  patents. 

With  the  good  fortune,  also,  of  being  governed,  at  that  solemn  period  of  their 
history,  by  honest  men,  they  had  the  experience  of  all  ages  anti  countries  to  aid 
their  judgment. 

Possessing,  therefore,  such  extraordinary  advantages,  t he  Anglo-Americans 
were  placed  in  a  condition  to  avoid  the  blunders  committed  by  nations,  the 
governments  am’  laws  of  which,  growing  up  from  their  birth  in  the  feudal  ages, 
during  centuries  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  tyranny,  and  ignorance,  down  to  periods 
of  liberality  and  intelligence,  were  consequently  incompatible  with  equal  justice, 
personal  liberty,  and  sound  principles. 

But  with  all  these  lights  and  advantages  to  guide  them,  and  baling  n  free 
course  before  them,  erroneous  views  of  commercial  legislation  ar<  se  out  of  the 
very  principles  of  independence,  which  they  declared.  Men  of  moderate  ambition 
and  frugal  habits,  like  Washington  and  many  others,  entertained,  with  no  doubt 
pure  intentions,  the  idea,  that  in  order  ttrbe  perfectly  independent,  they  must 
produce  at  home,  every  thing  required  for  food,  raiment,  shelter,  convenience, 
and  luxury.  This  fallacious  principle  lias  hitherto  prevailed,  but  wc  believe 
cannot  be  very  long  continued. 

“As  early  as  August  14th,  1774,  a  convention  was  held  in  Virginia,  and  resolutions 
were  passed,  signed  hv  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  statesmen, 
as  follows  : 

lie  tb>  hereby  rr.odrr  and  declare  that  tee  will  tint,  either  directly  or  iniltrt  el/y, 

factures.  If'e  trill  turn  our  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the  ro/tireitio/i 
of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  mainifuctiins,  trbivh  ter  trill  •-tide  at  toir 
to  encourage  throughout  this  colony  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities'  " 

TJiis  declaration,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  directed  against  England  in 
order  to  diminish  her  manufactures  and  trade,  and  consequently  her  means  of 
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coercing  the  colonies,  far  more,  than  for  protection  to  home  manufactures.  For 
there  was  no  prohibition  of  goods  from  Saxony,  France,  or  other  countries, 
which  could  send  manufactures  to  America. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  a  virtuous  and,  in  other  respects,  a  great 
man,  like  Washington,  delivers  a  fallacious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  specious 
opinion,  such  a  blunder  will  he  a  thousand  times  more  pernicious,  than  if  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  proiligate  in  power. 

(ieneral  Washington,  in  his  message,  in  17s!*,  recommended  to  Congress  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  in  the  following  words: — 

“  <  o. egress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  d fleeted  their  attention  to  the 
enennr.igcci.ent  ul  m.mnf aetuies.  The  obprt  is  of  too  nuieh  ronserpiencr  not  to  insure  a 
<  iiutinii am  -e  of  lio  u  t  lloiN,  in  every  wav  that  shall  appear  chgit.de.  Oiigtil  our  eountrv 
lo  loirjiii  dt  pendent  oil  hueign  supply,  precarious  because  liable  to  lie  interrupted?  ll 
the  ncrrssaiv  artiele  should,  in  llu»  nr  de,  io.sI  mole  in  time  of  p- aee,  will  not  the  secu¬ 
rity  ami  iai!i  j)en'H  ru e  them  e  urivii;  hum  an  ample  compensation 

We  do  not,  however,  find  Washington  recommending  high  protecting  duties 
or  prohibition.  We  would  argue  the  contrary  from  the  following  maxims,  in 
his  parting  address,  on  retiring  from  public  life. 

•*  tths/rrr  i/ttotl  /tit/h,  ’  s,,\s  lie.  “ tit/if  /info  i  toiinrils  tt’f  notions  ;  rol/tro/r  jitter  . 
tint/  Ittirititintf  it  t/it  tt//.  1/rht/ittn  tt/ttl  tiiorolih/  in/tno  this  rtonlnet  ;  tint/  tun  1/  /n  thot 
1/11O1I  fit’lti  1/  t/ttt  ,  tin/  it/nilh/  t  it/niii  1/  f  It  ini/  hr  iroithlf  0/  O  ft  t  r ,  t  olo/hti  in ./,  tuttl  tilt 
ntt  i/ntmit  /»  rtttt/ j  ti  i/rtii/  101/101I ,  to  t/ire  to  noiohinil  the  iinn/ntintnnnis  tint/  itttrt  l 
1  111111/1/1  of  tt  /oo/t/r  tilirti’/t  i/uolttl  /ot  tin  1  itil/ti/  jni/tet  mill  ht  in  ro/t  n,  r. 

•*  In  the  evtc -ut ion  of  such  a  plan,  noilung  1.  mure  cs-cnlial  than  that  /icrnntiiciif, 
iiii  rtrinlt:  anti/in/hns  iitjoinsl  /itirtirn/tir  notions,  mol  /msMonotr  nllnrhint  nts  /or  others , 
should  he  e\i  tinted,  and,  tlut  in  tin-  plat  e  of  them ,  just  mol  mint  nblr  Ji  1  iiin/s  toiinrils 
nil  t/ooihl  hr  rnl/trtih  ll, 

••  ’lie  ereil  mle  of  conduct  for  us  iii  regard  to  foreign  nation-,  is  riltnino /  on. 
eninmrrt  in/  r>  lotions,  and  lo  has  e  with  them  as  little  / loh/iriil  roll  nr  jit  m  as  posSihh. 
So  far  as  ice  liave  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulhllcd  with  perfect  good 
'T’aiih.  Hire  let  us  stop. 

•‘  ll  is  our  true  I  Hi!  lev  to  strrr  t  h  nr  ot  /n  rmonriit  nlliaiirts,  with  tin;/  /mrlion  if 
the  fot  it/n  irorhl ;  so  I r .  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  libeitv  to  do  it  ;  lor  ht  me  no!  lie 
iimlrrs!  nd  a*  e.ipalile  of  patronising  inlidelilv  to  (  existing  eiigagemenls.  1  hold  the 
maxia  no  less  apj  In  able  to  pulilie  than  topmale  affairs,  that  liouesty  is  the  best  policy. 

I  tei>e.it  it,  tin  retore,  let  lime  engagerm  nls  be  observed  .11  their  genuine  sense.  bill, 
in  mv  opinion,  ll  is  unm ce-sarv,  and  would  be  unwise  lo  extend  them. 

“  II aruionv,  and  a  bboial  intercourse  with  all  nations,  ,ne  recommended  by  |*olicy, 
•humanity,  ami  inti  test.  Hut  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  eipial  and 
i  f  n  na  1 1  ia  I  hand;  inithrr  srehiint  nor  i/rontiio/  iirlnsirr  fitnoirs,  or  /irt  frrr  tiers  :  roll- 
sn/ltnt/  tin-  toil  tt  tit  i  rnnisr  ot  thiin/s  ;  t/iffmiin/  mill  tltrri  S’/i/tio/,  In/  t/t  title  nitons ,  the 
s/n  tuns  if  roniiiorrr,  hut  Jorrunj  iiofhitnt  ;  establishing  with  lii  •  po.n  rs  >0  di-pu'ed,  m 
Older  lo  give  hade  a  -lable  co  Hue,  lo  th  tine  tile  lights  of  merchants,  and  to  enable  I  lie 
goveruimnl  tosuppal  them,  ronveiitional  rules  of  intcrcuursi — the  best  that  ore»ent 
eireiimslaiices  and  tnuliia)  opinion  w  ill  permit;  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  fiom 
time  to  time,  abandoned ,  ir  varied,  as  experience  and  euriim*taneos  shall  diet  ate  ; 
itnisltiiilb/  It  1 /tint/  in  rinr,  thot  it  is fill t/  in  o  nr  notion  to  hoik  for  ilisintrrrstnl  ft  ronrs 
/  rout  tino/hrr  ;  th  nt  it  most  /oi'/  trtl/i  n  jiortion  of  its  iiolr/irnt/cnrr  fir  >  rhotertr  it  mot/ 
to  rr/tl  010I1  r  that  rhoroi  tt  r  ;  thot  In/ surh  occe/itniirr  ,  it  inn  1 /  /ilocr  itself  in  the  eon- 
lit/ioti  Ot'  horinn  t/iit  n  n/niro/rnts  for  iioininol  firmirs ,  mill  ;/rt  of  hrimj  rr/irotir/ml 
frith  no/nititiolr  for  not  r/ivini /  non  .  Then-  run  hr  no  ijrrutrr  .  rrvr  than  to  rs/irrt  01 
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rnlcu/utr  upon  oral  Jorours  front  notion  to  notion.  It  it  ail  illusion  irhirh  rjprrontr 
most  curi\  uhir/t  o  fust  prntr  mit/ht  tn  thsr.ttti." 

President  Jackson,  in  liis  message  as  late  as  (lie  ttli  of  December,  I  s' Is,  on 
Minding  to  the  prosperous  trade  of  the  eon  it  try,  and  to  the  relations  of  America 
with  foreign  courts — observes 

•"  riii*  d'or.d“i-  (tale  nl  tilings  m.i  v  be  maiidv  ascribed  to  mir  noth  oiotini/  prut  to/ 
"t  llit  nth •  trhirh  hos  lout/  t/unh  il  our  niilioitril  polio y, — 'hi  ntjttirr  no  tjrrhtstn  pri- 
rtht/es  oiitl  to  i/riint  mon  .' 

“  Nor  have  we  le-s  ic.is'ui  to  Ichcil.ile  oursebrs  on  the  position  of  our  political  titan 
of  our  cmiuncteid  eonretn*.  I  bey  rern.iin  in  a  state  ol  prcisperuv  and  peace  —  tlic 
<  fleet  of  a  wise  attention  to  tin-  parting  ads  tee  of  the  reused  faint  r  of  Ins  coinitrv 
(  W-ashington )  on  tins  subject,  condensed  into  a  maxim  for  die  u>:  of  postentv  bv  one 
of  bis  must  distinguished  -iieon.nr* — •  to  t  ttllirnh  fm  tomnirrrr  ilml  limit  st  fro  ttth/iip 
tril/t  till  notions,  ttml  to  in  it  In  rntnnt/lini/  nlhonns  ml/,  nom .'  ” 

The  first  act  for  raising  a  revenue  by  impost  and  protecting  manufactures  was 
passed  July -I,  17b!h  and  advocated  by  James  Madison  and  others,  headed- -  ■ 

•*  Whereas  it  is  inn  -ss.irv  for  the  support  of  the  com  rnnu nl.  for  the  di»rh  irge  of  the 
debt*  oi  the  United  Stales,  and  tin  t  nronrni/i  /mut  ttml  prohotion  of  nitriinjootnrts,  (bat 
duties  lie  laid  on  goods,  ware*,  and  men  liandisc  imported." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  is  generally  called  the  father  of  democracy  in  America, 
says,  in  bis  message,  December,  I  sod  : — 

“ To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enter¬ 
prises,  and  to  protrot  thr  iminnfto/tt n  v  otfipti  tl  to  our  riroirnistoitrcs,  nrr  thr  himltmirks  lo/ 
whirh  to  t/tiith  intro  h  i  <  in  till  our  proert  tluit/t." 

And,  in  a  letter  dated  January  !),  1SIG,  says:  — 

“  Hi-  Inin  i.rpt  riiiintl,  wli  it  we  did  not  before  belies  e,  that  tin  rr  r.tisti  both  pro/li- 
1/110.1/  ttml  ptort r  tttinojh  to  rjrhoh  us  from  thr  fold  of  itt/t  rrhnnt/r  tri/lt  othrr  notions  ; 
t/int  to  hr  tilth  pi  nth  nt  for  thr  non  forts  of  lift  ,  trr  intis/ Jtihrtrotr  thru)  fir  nil  I'll  II I  II  e 
must  ntur  plorr  thr  lnonufottn  rrr  h//  tin  stilt  of  ot/ruttl/u  ns/.  Tim  gland  iiupiuv  now  i>, 
shall  w  e  make  our  ow  n  comforts  or  go  w  it  bout  them  at  the  will  of  a  In  reign  pow  ei  1  1 1  e,  there¬ 
fore,  who  is  against  domestic  m  inufart ures,  must  be  for  reducing  us  iitinf  lo  a  di-|n  n- 
den  re  on  that  nation,  or  la*  clothed  m  skins,  a' d  lire  like  w  ild  basts  m  di  ns  ami  c  .wri  ns. 
1  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  f  t  /n  rn  nor  lots  Inin/ht  ntr  thot  nioniijtii  ton  s 
arr  note  os  nrn  ss/tn/  to  otto  intlrp*  tn/rnrr  os  to  mir  mm/nr/ ;  ttml  tt  thou  tr/to  t/noo  ntr  rrv 
o/  o  tiffin  nt  npinh'ii.  irt.l  http  pttt  r  milt  ntr  in  purrhostnt/  nothiio/  to.nn/n,  when  an 
equivalent  ol  domes!—  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  In  dilb  rmiee  ol  price,  it 
w  ill  not  he  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home  tqual  to  our  demand,  and  wrest 
that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  Inn  so  King  wantonly  wielded  it." 

Th-  specious  and  fallacious  opinions  of  .Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and 
those  afterwards  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  prevailed.  Vet  Franklin  and  many 
others  delivered  sound  maxims  on  commercial  legislation.* 

•  Those  who  aihusMte  restrictions  on  foreign  trade,  and  throe  who  are  njin—ed  to  scrh  re¬ 
striction  ».  may,  or  at  least  might  !■•.  derive  instruction  from  the  •mind  anil  dear  opinions  of 
benjamin  Franklin,  the  most  practical  statesman  and  liii.mcb"  ever  Imm  in  lie  (blind  .State*. 

*’  If,"  he  oh-erves,  **  llie  importation  of  foreign  luxuries  eouhl  ruin  a  people,  we  should, 
probably,  have  oeen  ruined  long  ago  :  for  the  iintbh  nation  claimed  a  right  ami  pririi«e-il  it,  ol 

urnlrr  heaven  ;  we  hoiiglu  mid  consumed  then..  ami  yet  we  flourished  and  grew  rich.  At  present 
our  independent  governments  mav  do  what  we  couM  not  then  do,  discourage  hy  lu-.ivy  duties, 
or  prevent  hy  heavy  prohibition*,  such  importations,  and  thereby  grow  richer  ;  il  indeed,  which 
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'Die  sound  maxims  of  Franklin  and  others  were  unrespeeted :  hut  we  hare 
little  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  fallacious  commercial  system  of  the  United 
States,  would  riot  have  been  maintained,  were  it  not  for  the  example,  as  well  as 
the  conduct,  of  England  towards  America,  after  the  acknowledgment,  by  the 
former,  of  the  iiuicjrcndcnce  of  the  Utter. 

If  the  governments  of  England  and  America  had  been  wise,  when,  and  after, 
the  crown  of  England  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  Fnited  States, 
they  might  have  established,  between  both  countries,  as  valuable,  and  important 
a  commercial  system,  based  altogether  upon  liberal  principles  and  mutual  in¬ 
terests,  instead  of  upon  jealous  prejudices — as  could  have  been  maintained,  if  the 
regions  now  forming  the  United  States,  and  the  people  constituting  the  citizens, 
had  continued,  as  provinces,  and  as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  England. 

Under  a  liberal  commercial  system,  Great  Britain  might  have  enjoyed  every 
possible  trading  advantage  with  the  United  States,  which  could  have  been  de¬ 
sirable,  or  at  least  just,  to  possess,  if  they  had  continued  under  British  domina¬ 
tion.  All  these  peaceable,  and  profitable,  advantages  might,  assuredly,  bare  been 

m.iv  a.Jro.t  of  depute,  the  re  of  adorning  ourselves  with  fine  clothes,  pmsov.u.g  fnc  furniture, 
sr it'll  elegant  houses. Ac.,  not.  hv  strongly  inciting  to  labour  awl  industry,  the  occasion  of  pro- 
during  J  greater  value  than  is  consumed  in  the  gratification  of  dial  desire. 

"  fhe  agriculture  and  fisheries  or  the  touted  States  are  the  gn-M  sources  of  our  inrr.-a.ing 
wealth.  He  that  puts  a  «eod  into  the  earth  is  rrcomjxuKrd.  tverliaps,  hv  receiving  forty  out  of  it, 
and  he  who  draw,  .1  fob  out  of  our  water,  drs.  -s  up  a  pices-  of  silver. 

l.et  us  (ami  . . .  douht  hut  we  .loll)  be  attrnti.c  to  th<-»c.  and  then  the  (vower  of 

rival, .  with  all  their  restraining  and  prohibiting  sets,  cannot  much  hurt  us.  We  are  virn  of  the 
earth  and  s-a,.  and  like  Antirus  iri  the  fnhle.  if  iri  wrestling  with  a  Hercules  we  now  run!  then 
receive  a  tall,  the  touch  of  our  (varrtits  will  communicate  to  us  fresh  .strength  and  vigour  to  renew 

'•  Several  of  the  princes  of  Kutope.  liav.ng  of  late,  from  an  opinion  of  advantage  to  arise  by 
producing  ail  commodities  and  manufactures  within  their  own  dominions,  u>  as  to  diminidi  or 
render  useless  their  inv|>ortations  have  riulea vr.ured  to  entice  workmen  from  other  countries  hv 
high  vihries.  privileges.  At.  Many  person,  pretending  to  he  skilled  in  various  grral  manufac¬ 
tures,  imagining  that  America  muvtjve  iiywant  of  them,  and  that  the  Congress  would  probably  be 
disfwvsssi  to  imitate  tlie  princes  abovr-m’v-sHin  >ed.  have  proposed  to  go  over  on  condition  of  laving 
their  passages  paid,  lands  given,  salaries  appeinted.  eiclnsive  privileges  for  terms  of  years,  Ac. 

"  .Such  persons,  on  reading  the  articles  of  confederation.  will  find  flat  the  Congress  have  no 
power  committed  to  them,  or  money  put  into  tin  ir  funds,  for  inch  purposes  ;  and  tliat  if  any  such 
encouragement  is  given,  it  must  In-  liv  the  government  of  some  separate  state.  This,  however,  hat 
rarriv  Im-cti  done  in  America  ;  and  when  it  'iav  been  done,  it  luv  rarely  succeeded  so  as  to  establish 
a  111.1 1111  fart  lire,  which  the  country  was  not  yrt  *0  ripe  for  as  to  encourage  private  (versons  to  set  up; 
labour  bring  generally  t.vo  dear,  and  hands  difficult  to  lie  kept  together,  every  one  desiring  to  he 
a  rooter,  and  the  cheapness  of  land  inclining  many  to  Irate  trade  for  agriculture.  Some  indeed 
have  met  with  suecets.  and  are  carried  on  to  advantage  ;  hut  they  are  generally  such  as  revpiirrd 
ontv  a  few  liand*.  or  wherein  great  part  of  tlve  work  is  performed  by  machines.  Goods  that  are 
bulky,  ari  l  of  so  small  a  v  alue  as  not  vsrll  to  bear  the  rtpenvof  freight,  may  often  he  made  chrajver 
in  the  country  tlian  they  can  be  im(vorted  ;  ami  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  will  lie  profitable 
wherever  there  is  a  sufficient  demand. 

•’The  farmers  in  America,  indeed,  produce  a  good  deal  of  wool  and  flax,  and  none  is  exported 
— it  is  all  worked  up  :  but  it  is  in  the  way  of  domestic  manufacture,  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
The  buying  up  quantities  of  wool  and  flax  with  the  design  to  employ  spinnerx,  weavers.  Ac-  arid 
form  great  establishments,  producing  quantities  of  linen  and  woollen  goods  for  sale,  Isas  been  several 
times  attempted  in  different  provinces  ;  but  those  projects  have  generally  (ailed,  goods  of  equal 
Taiue  being  imported  cheaper.  And  when  the  governments  hare  been  solicited  to  support  such 
schemes  by  .encouragements,  in  money,  or  by  imposing  duties  on  importation  of  soch  goods,  it  has 
been  generally  refused  on  thu  principle, — that  if  the  country  is  ripe  for  the  manufacture,  it  may 
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M-clired,  without  the  minvoahhlc  expense  of  governing,  restricting,  or  overawing 
them. 

The  trade,  and  navigation,  of  the  United  States  might  have,  in  like  manner, 
derived  every  roinmrtvial.  and  maritime,  advantage  that  could  have  been,  upon 
the  most  liberal  uuderstandireg,  obtained  from  the  mother  country,  without  being 
subjected  to  the,  ;sissible,  ineapacitv  of  a  colonial  office  ;  to  the  maladministration 
of  colonial  governors,  to  the  interference  of  a’llritish  parliament,  or  to  the  obsti¬ 
nate  exercise  of  the  sovereign  prerogative.  U’c  lament  that  there  ever  should 
have  been  causes  to  warrant  separation  ;  and  we  grieve  that,  when  that  sepa¬ 
ration  was  effected,  the  family  relations  between  both  countries  were  not  estab¬ 
lished  upon  more  just  principles,  and  more  kindly  feelings.  Unfortunately, 
wisdom  did  not  jiervade  the  councils  of  either  England  or  America,  upon  the 
subject  of  international  trade — during  so  favourable  an  opportunity,  as  the  peace 
of  17>^-U  for  establishing  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  system,  between  Eng¬ 
land  ami  America,  which  must  have  attained  an  unexampled  magnitude  : — a 
trade,  and  navigation,  which  would  have  formed  durable  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  of  part, — which  the  reciprocal  interest*  of  the  people  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  oilier,  country,  would  render  too  powerful  for  any  government  to  violate. 

Injustice  to  Mr.  I'itt,  we  must  absolve  him  from  any  share  of  illiberahty  in 
regard  to  such  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 


be  carried  on  by  puvatr  person*  to  advantage  ;  anti  if  ixm  it  i*  foils  to  think  of  forcing  nature, 
(beat  establishment*  of  nuinnfartore  orp.irr  <;t<  at  number*  of  poor  to  <:>■>  the  wort,  for  small 
;  those  poor  arr-TO  h-  found  in  Kuropc.  hut  will  not  hr  f.  ur.d  m  Ainenra  till  tin-  find,  are 
all  taken  up  amt  cult  >t  alia),  and  the  ex ,-e**  nl  p-opie  u  ho  cannot  »  S.imI  want  *  n*  j ■  1< -x  ment. 

"  M  * « i  M». —  t.  All  f.owl.  nr  Viitwi.n-nre  for  n.-ifd.md.  art-.-*  from  the  .-jrtii  or  w  n.'r* 

Nrrrssarie*  of  lif-  that  are  not  h-nd.  and  alf  other  mm  cniem-e.,  hav.-  to.-ir  value  esti¬ 
mated  in  the  proportion  offtmd  consumed  while  we  are  employed  in, pro,  urine  tb.-m. 

"3.  l  air  eommert  r  ir  where  equal  value*  arc  cvi  Lihi-mI  f  >r  r.piuE,  tin- exp,  me  ol  tr.irnporl  in¬ 
cluded.  Thus  if  it  rest  A  in  Kngi.tin)  a«  much  1  itiour  and  rhar-e  to  raise  a  hi.*:icl  of  wne.ita*  it 
co*t*  II  in  France  to  produce  four  cation*  of  wine,  then  are  four  fill  on*  of  wine  the  fur  oti  han-e 
fora  boihel  of  wheat  ;  A  and  II  imwiirie  at  luif  (Ji*tancc  witli  their  rnmnioditie*  to  make  tie-  cx- 
hatise.  Tile  advantage  of  thi*  fair  commerce  u,  that  each  party  increase*  the  r.  min  i  of  hi-  enjoy¬ 
ment*.  lunitic.  instead  of  wheat  alone,  or  wine  alone,  the  nte  of  lu.tl;  wheat  ar.tl  ..ine 

“Or  *v  ort  s  T*  stir  —  1‘rrhap*  in  general  it  would  be  better  if  pot  eminent  meddled  no  further 
with  trade  than  tn  protect  it.  and  let  it  take  it*  course.  Most  of  the  statute  or  art*,  edict.,  or  arret*, 
and  placard*  of  [lathament*.  prince*,  an;!  state*,  for  rejuLittnr.  direr  tine  ,,nii  oMr.'imm;-  '  I  trade, 
liavc,  we  think,  been  either  pdittra!  blunders  <>r  join  nhtas-.rd  !>v  artful  men  for  prnate  advantage 
under  the  pretence  of  pnhhr  food.  "  l.rn  Collu-ri  a««tmhbd  some  of  the  woe  old  mi  rei  ants  r>f 
France,  and  de-irrd  th<  ir  advice  and  opinion  l»>w  he  rnuld  U-*t  .erseatul  promote  commerce,  their 
nnswer,  after  ronsnltxti-*n,  was  in  three  words  only  —  *  utrz  'r-ut  J.nrr ;  -  ‘  I.r  t  u«  ah  lie.-  It  i* 
•aid  by  a  very  solid  writer  of  the  same  nation,  that  he  J«  well  advanced  in  the  science  of  po!-t>e* 
wbo  know  *  (hr  full  force  of  that  maxim.  *  I’m  tn<]>  j,-ew*r<  e,’ — ‘Hot  to  govern  ?  m  much  .’  which 
perhaps,  would  l>e  of  more  use  when  applied  tn  trade  Ilian  in  any  other  J  nhiic  eoneern.  It  set 
therefore  to  be  wi.hed  tlv-xt  m'nmrtrr  were  a*  free  In  tween  at!  tie-  rutin  .*  of  tin-  world  >*  it  ;*  *  „• 
tween  the  several  ronntir*  of  l.i.glwd  ;  *n  would  all,  hv  mntiij!  communication*,  obtain  more 
enjoyment*.  Tliose  conuiir*  do  not  nun  each  other  by  trade,  neither  would  the  nation*.  .No 
nation  wa«  ever  ruined  hr  trade,  even  seeminjly  the  mn*t  diodsantastemis. 

”  Wherever  desirable  superfluities  are  imputed,  indiotrx  i*  rxritcd^nd  thereby  plenty  w  pro¬ 
duced.  "ere  only  necrssarie*  pcrmiltrxl  tn  be  purchased,  men  would  wutk  no  more  than  was' 
necessary  for  that  purpose.'" — Frtiml/ii't  f js-yr. 
roL.  tit.  7  k 
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In  March,  1783,  he  brought  into  Parliament  a  bill  for  the  temporary  regulation 
of  this  intercourse. 

By  this  bill  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 
admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  W  est  India  islands,  with  goods,  or  merchandise’ 
of  American  growth  or  produce  ;  and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  to  the 
United  States  any  merchandise  or  goods  whatever;  subject  only  to  the  same 
duties  and  charges  as  if  they  had  been  the  property  of  British  natural  born  sub¬ 
jects,  and  had  been  exported  and  imported  in  British  vessels. 

Violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill  by  the  British  shipping  interest, 
headed  by  Lord  Sheffield  ;  and  tbc  Pitt  administration  being  soon  after  dissolved, 
the  bill  :  .self  was  laid  aside  ;  and  tbe  power  of  regulating  tbc  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two  countries  was,  by  tbe  succeeding  administration,  lodged 
with  tbc  king  sml  council.  By  orders  in  council  strop  after  issued,  “  American 
vessels  were  entirely  excluded  from  tbc  British  We-t  Indies;  and  some  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  fish,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard, 
he.,  were  not  permitted  to  be  carried  there,  even  in  British  Isottoms." 

But  we  must  admit,  that  if  there  were  an  absence  of  wisdom,  in  respect  to 
commercial  policy,  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  each  state  government,  there  was 
manifested  in  the  policy  of  l'ngland  a  far  more  lamentable  .spirit .  When  Mr- 
Adams,  the  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  proposed,  in  1785, 
to  place  the  navigation  and  trade  in.  seen  all  the  dominions  of  the  .crown  of 
Knglaml  and  ail  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect,  and  liberal,  reciprocity,  this  generous  proposal  was  not  only  positively 
t ejected,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.* 

*  The  Ib.-tidi  jovrrnrnrni  refined  to  accede  lo  this  or  any  other  rommercial  treaty.  Mr. 
Adam*.  Ill  ill.  h-ilrr  to  the  American  See rrtaiy  of  1'orriirn  Aflairs  (  Mr.  Jayj,  (hurt!  I-otxion,  the 
gio  i.l  Orioh-r,  IT”.',,  rtfrrnr."  to  tin-  >uh;r-rt,  un — -  Thin  home  the  .Mate  of  things,  sou  may 
dep*-nd  upon  it  thr  former  rcr  el  America  mil  lui  r  no  relief,  at  prevent,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  eicr, 
iinni  lie  lliotivl  Mate-  -hail  hair  generally  pas-ctl  navigation  acts.  If  this  measure  is  not  adopted, 
we  v! ,.dl  !«’  .h-rid.  .i ,  .md  tin-  more  we  surfer.  the  more  will  our  calamities  be  lur-hed  tt.  .sjy 
mmi  fiirnt  *!  t  tin  ri.iti-jns  to  tl.e  stati--,  then,  are, and  ought  to  lie,  to  lose  no  tune  in  passing  (uico 

None  of  the  state-  |.iunl  jr'i  of  the  i  iurarter  rreommrndeti  by  Mr.  Adams;  lint  the  others 
rot  roi.r'irr, ire.  they  «efe  onnaihrte,  and  were  repolej. 

This  w.n  one  of  the  princip'i  cause*  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.  The  acts 
pi.-ed  In  the  tint  Cungrrss  Ilia!  mrt  under  the  nrw  form  of  government,  imposing  the  diverimi- 
xutui;  torun^e,  and  other  duties,  did  not  escape  the  particular  not  ire  of  llrmsh  state»mrn.  Tlieir 
injunon*  rrfcvl*.  upon  tin-  nav isatirig  mtrrr.t  of  (ireat  llritairi.  were  at  n;iee  [icrceised  by  them. 
They  m*  that  American  commerce  w.a-  no  longer  at  the  imrry  t.f  thirteen  distinct  lccisUlire 
h->do--.  not  subject  to  the  control  of  tbe  km;  and  c  111,1  il.  As  early  n»  the  Until  of  tScptcmlrer, 
1 7r-f*.  therefore.  tlie  art-  iwprni'ng  those  duties  w  r.-  rc.Vrred  to  the  lord*  of  the  (omtniuce  of  the 

The  same  corrumlte-  »n  afterward*  instrueted  to  eondder  and  report.  "  wlul  were  the  pro- 
j,r „  ;  •  ■  ;M /  . ». ;/ « ,-r  it  would  he  proper  to  lie  ins  J..  by  their  government  to  the  United 

lu  .1  lrma.M  ,  IThl.  this  ee-mmittee  made  a  rriioit,  not  only  upon  the  snbjtv*  the  American 
duties,  hat  aho  ujs<n  the  geu.-rd  .object  of  the  rommerrul  relations  t«et«een  tl  c  two  countries. 
ii,.»  rrji.tt  »av  drawn  up  by  bird  l.nr/pool  ;  and  on  the  subject  of  a  ccmmrrt  a)  treaty,  ospe- 
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Instead  of  acting  wisely,  and  scorning  nn  offer  which  would  have  heen  so  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  empire,  it  was,  by  strong  sovereign  will,  decreed,  that  the  full  measure 
of  stringency,  provided  for  in  the  Navigation  .Act.  should  he  extended  to  the  .ships, 
the  trade,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Coiled  States. 

In  consequence  of  this  wrptchcd  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  then  sovereign 
and  ministers  of  England,  the  government  and  (.'  .tigress  of  the  Cubed  >tatcx, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  passed  also  a  Navigation  act,  which,  as 
regards  British  trade  and  shipping,  contained  the  same  provisions  as  the  naiiga- 
tion  law  of  England. 

In  17NS)  a  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  was  imposed,  upon  the  principle  of 
creating,  maintaining,  and  protecting  domestic  manufactures. 

As  a  revenue  tariff,  this  tariff  was  based  on  an  utter  disregard  of  fixed  prin¬ 
ciples.  It  may  be  said"  to  have  been  continued  until  1  if  hi— meantime,  what  was  ' 
the  conduct  of  the  government  ! 

Foreign  countries  always  complained  of  the  Ilritish  navigation  laws;  hut 
during  the  war  the  circumstances  detailed,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  rendered 
any  countervailing  legislation,  on  Mic  part  of  European  nations,  of  little  injury  to 
Ilritish  trade  or  slopping.  This  circumstance  (in)  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
maritime  and  commercial  relations  between  the  British  empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  considerations,  led  finally  to  the  adoption  of  the  reci¬ 
procity  system,  which  was  first  argued,  and  advocated,  as  well  as  the  system  of 
countervailing  and  protective  duties,  bv  the  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton. 

In  the  American  navigation  laws,  count,  reading  duties  were  imposed,  upon  all 
foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  United  States,  of  Lalf  a  dollar  per  ton  duty  beyond 
what  .should  at  any  time  be  paid  by  American  ships  (the  duty  was  soon  after 
doubled)  ;  and,  further,  that  goods  im[x«rted  in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent  over  and  above,  what  was  payable  on  the  same  description  of 
goods  when  imported  in  American  vessels. 

These  countervailing  duties  were  directed  against  the  navigation  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  grounded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  British  navigation  laws.  Various 

fiallv  in  rrfrrenre  to  Mrigatio*.  it  Mates — “  After  full  cnns.drnli.o  of  .si!  llv.it  h.is  horn  orTirnt 
on  die  subject  of  rsavijation,  the  eomimtlrr  thiols  lh.il  there  is  lint  one  j»r* -j »» >-i t n >rt.  which  it  „o.dd 
he  advisable  for  tlir  mmi-ters  of  Great  Hrit.im  to  notr.Hi  ltd.  herd,  to  the  g. o rimn.i  of  ,|.r 
United  States,  in  a  negotiation  lor  •  rnmiwirol  in  at)'  hciwcs  n  th>-  t«o  ni  iotri-s.  i  >/.  tli.it 
itritidi  ships,  tradiot;  to  tile  ports  -f  the  I  iii.ist  Sun--,  should  W  there  I  routed,  u,d,  troutt  tu 
the  duties  on  (oiina-e  and  im|mrt«,  is  hkr  mme.  a«  the  ships  of  (hr  Unit.-d  Staten  »JuIi  he  trr.itrd 
in  the  ports  of  Gieut  l.maiti." 

T  he  committee  add.  Itot-cirr-  "  If  Congress  should  pro|<o«e  (  a«  lliei  certainty  wdDfhrit  di  , 
principle  of  rqwihti/  should  lie  estrmied  to  the  potts  of  our  colonies  and  i. lands,  and  t fi.tt  it,* 
ships  of  the  United  Stans  should  tu-  tlrrr  treated  a*  Itoodi  slops,  it  should  he  jiiorml  ttui  ttds 
demand  cannot  iw*  admitted,  err  s  r.r  a  /*!,jrct  liniwm." 

A»  to  the  advantages  this  circuitous  ttsdc  would  serurt-  to  Ilritish  shippui;.  the  >.imo  commuter 
say — "  .Mans  ics»els  now  ro  from  the  (nuts  of  Great  Urium,  earn  ing  thitish  manufactures  :o  the 
I.’ nitesl  States  ;  there  load  with  lumber  and  pmiisiom  for  the  Itritisli  island-,  and  return  with  the 
produce  of  these  nDodt  to  Great  Mritacn.  The  whole  of  tins  branch  of  trade.' thev  add.  ”  nvav 
also  be  considered  as  a  new  actptistiion,  and  was  Attained  hy tour  majesty's  order  in  rouncil  te-forr- 
mrntmned.  which  less  operated  to  the  merrase  of  Ilritish  n.iticnlton  compared  »;,b  that  of  the 
United  States.” 


measures  to  counteract  the  American  system  were  devised  bv  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  and  they  failed  upon  the  |irmri|vle  of  our  continuing  to  maintain  in  full  force 
the  navigation  laws.  To  all  intelligent  men  it  became  evident  that  we  had  engaged 
in  an  uiic(|ual  struggle, and  that  the  real  effect  of  our  policy  was  to  give  a  bounty 
on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  other  countries  into  the  United 
States,  to  the  gradual  exclusion,  both  of  our  manufactures,  and  ships,  from  the 
ports  of  America.  By  a  commercial  treaty  ngreed  upon  l»e  tween  Great 
Britain  ami  the  United  States  in  1>1.">,  it  was  stipulated  that  in  future  t<jual 
ctiur^,'*  should  he  imposed  on  the  ships  of  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  that  eyiinl  dniifs  should  he  laid  upon  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
one  country,  imported  into  the  other,  whether  sugh  importation  were  effected  in 
the  ships  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  furt  .er  that  no  higher  duties  should  he 
levied  upon  the  produce  of,  or  manufactures,  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  than  upon 
the  produce  nr  manufactures  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

Tins  is  usually  considered  the  first  Kiigli-.ii  reciprocity  treaty;  hut  such -is 
not  the  fact.  Our  early  treaties  with  Spain  and  Denmark  were  reciprocity  treaties  : 
in  the  trade  with  which  countries  Kugiand,  however,  had  always  contrived  to 
obtain  the  chief  advantages. 

Tiie  Americans  continue  to  complain  that,  ns  far  as  the  British  colonial 
trade  is  open  t<»  them,  although  the  letter  of  the  treaty  is  extended  to  them,  that 
t'ue  full  principle  of  reciprocity  is  not  faithfully  observed :  inasmuch  as  a  British 
ship  can  carry  a  full  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo,  from  a  British  to  a  colonial  port, — 
discharge  the  whole,  or  part  thereof, there;  then  proceed,  reladen,  toauy  port  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  thence  carry  a  cargo,  from  the  United  States,  to  any  other 
pari  <if  the  world  :  or,  a  British  ship  may  sail  u-ith  a  cargo  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  British  possession  to  the  United  States,  —  then  with  another  cargo  to  a 
poit  in  the  United  States, — there  rc-hule,  and  then  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
world  ;  while  an  American  ship  can  only  import  a  cargo  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  a  British  port  ;  and  although  an  American  ship  tnnv  rc-ladc  in  England 
and  sail  to  an)  foreign  port,  it  cannot  sail  from  Knglvid  to  any  British  pos¬ 
sessions  : — the  Hast  Indian  teriitories  excepted. 

We  admit  this  legal  inequality;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  he  for  the 
interest  of  both  nations  to  place  the  trade  of  every  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
everv  port  of  the  British  empire,  for  the  ships  of  both  countries,  upon  the  fooling  of 
an  unrestricted  coasting  trade.  There  is  no  one  could  deny  the  immense  in¬ 
crease  of  the  carrying  tiade,  which,  under  a  liberal  tariff,  would  follow.  The 
shipping  of  both  countries,  instead  of  being  injured,  would  benefit  hv  such  a 
truly  great  measure.  If  the  countries,  constituting  the  United  .States,  had  conti¬ 
nued  to  this  day  British  possession*,  this  would  have  l>ocri  the  present  state  of 
the  trade  and  i.a'dgation  between  those  countries  and  every  other  jiart  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  empire.  To  deny  this,  would  be  the  same  as  saying  it  would  he  wise  com- 
meici.-d  policy  to  place  the  navigation  betwer  ‘he  different  ports  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  of  those  of  British  America  and  of  the  West  and  East  Indies, 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  with  foreign  ports. 
Why  should  not  England  and  America  now  enjoy  the  most  unrestricted  mutual 
commercial  advantages,  when  England  has  neither  the  expense  nor  perplexity  of 
governing  the  American  states,  as  colonies,  and  when  the  Americans  have  not  the 
argument  to  urge  of  British  subjection,  interference,  or  menace  ? 

Neither  in  England  nor  America  has  the  consideration  of  this  question  re¬ 
ceived  that  grave,  earnest  attention,  which  the  incalculable  importance  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  and  navigation  demands.' 

•  The  laic  Mr.  (.'<>mly  Kaguct,  President  of  die  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  who 
thoroughly  understood  «»iihJ  rorumerri.il  ami  lival  principles  quaintly  introduces  an  article  on 
the  impolicy  of  cmiutrrvaihns  duties,  as  follows; — 

“  In  the  twenty  second  clnpter  of  the  pint  Hook  of  Kings,  we  read  l!ul  Allah,  the  King  of 
Israel,  imiied  Jehoshaph.it,  the  King  of  Judah,  to  go  with  him  to  hatile  to  Ivamoth-fiilearl,  and 
tint  the  latter  consented  to  go,  hut  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  wish  that  the  former  would  ron- 
»ull  his  prophets  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  expedition.  We  further  read,  that  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  request.  Aliah  mnsnlfrd  four  hundred  prophets,  who  assured  him  of  i  icto.es  >  but 
tint  Jrliosliaplut  luving  doubts  of  the  truth  of  their  prediction,  and  xtupcr ting, je-f  ba‘px,  •  that 
they  w  ere  more  of  court  syroplunts  and  politicians  than  prophets,  w.i»  not  entirely  viti.tird  with 
tlirir  reply.  flic  follow  ina  question  mil  .how  the  sequel  ; 

“  Anil  jrliodiaplut  said,  1  1,  thrre  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  laird  besides,  that  we  might  in¬ 
quire  of  him  7 

"  And  the  King  of  Israel  caul  unto  Jehoshapltal,  '  Tlicre  is  yet  nne  man,  Miraiah.  the  son  of 
Imlah.  hv  wtiom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord;  but  1  lute  him’;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  go,., I 

“  A  dislike  to  hear  the  truth  when  opposed  to  one's  mtrresis  or  prejudice*,  lias  always  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  w-rrld.  and  mav  lw  cou-idcred  to  be  the  cause  of  a  large  portion  of  the  mi-thirion. 
errors  which  *n  timwoully  prexail.  The  fanll  of  A  hah.  recorded  in  the  chapter  irferred  to,  r« 
the  fault  of  nine  me  ■  out  of  ten  at  the  present  dav,  who.  ms  lead  of  applying  to  the  sources 
wrlirre  truth  is  most  likely  to  lie  found,  with  the  honest  intention  of  being  guidtxl  by  its  dictates, 
cndeavpnr  Ice/f  nH  fat*r  ]>•  rj^hr  *  t  vk‘  red/  pc  p  Ac  *  v  „  « t  '  imooM  thing*,'  in  .io/cr  l:>  ■  Me  fir  !■<  them 
tn  iticcr  prceeacsiryd  r*r\>ti.  am  t  wisn/rr  to  thri*’  am/ntijn  ant  arJt*ne.  Shot  c- pro  Lilly  is  this  true 
•morifst  the  people  of  the  I'liit-d  States,  in  reference  ro  those  two  most  im|H>rtant  branches  o| 
knowledge,  tne  science  of  gon-mmcm.  and  the  science  of  [olitical  ctronnmy  ;  nod  hence  hate 
arisen  in  the  one  case.  parties  which  luiic  no  fixed  principles  of  action,  and  in  the  other,  a  school 
of  theorists,  who  pro[wr.e  to  nuke  a  nation  rich  bv  the  adoption  of  measures  winch  ran  only 
produce  an  opposite  rrfcct." 

'Mr.  S.  G.  Arnold,  in  an  article  on  the  absurdity  of  prohibitions  and  protections, 
observes — 

“  This  doctrine  rf  savins:  monrv  is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies  which  are  but  too 
prevalent  on  the  subject  of  national  tc/alth.  It  should  be  remembered  lh.it  commerce 
is  an  exchange  of  equivalents;  an  exchange  which  is  eqitallv  beneficial  t<>  Kith  parties. 
Now  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  whether  this  exchange  r.  nl'rclcd  by  means  of  money 
or  uf  good*,  as  in  either  it  is  made  catur  tor  mine.  If  ft  tn  t n  wants  a  li.it  more  than 
•  he  waul*  five  dollars,  lie  is  none  the  poorer  for  parting  with  his  riuuiev.  1  he  lo*s  or 
gain,  therefore,  which  would  attend  the  home  production  of  silk,  insist  dtqieiid  on  some¬ 
thing  t  l*e  beside  the  rncic  passage  of  money  across  the  Atlantic. 

'1  he  hatter  who  should  undertake  to  tore  won**/  by  m  iking;  his  own  boots,  would 
lie  regarded  as  a  very  jxxir  economist ;  as  every  bodv  knows  that  he  could  procure  more 
boots  by  giving  his  undtwdcd  attention  to  his  own  business,  and  exchanging  products 
with  the  bootmaker,  •ban  he  could  bv  diiiding  his  lime  between  boots  and  hats.  So,  as 
it  regards  the  culture  of  silk  —  the  .« aring  to  the  country  will  de|>etid  on  the  fact  whether 
mote  silk  can  lie  obtained  by  raising  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  tobacco,  than  by  cultivating 
mull>ertics  and  propagating  silkworms.  If  it  costs  more  to  produce  the  silk  than  to  pro¬ 
cure  it  by  exchange,  it  is  clearly  no  taring  to  the  country.” 
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The  liberal  commercial  policy,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  part  of 
England,  and  of.Mr.  Adamson  the  part  of  the  United  States,  having  been  defeated 
by  an  adverse  party  in  (Jreat  Britain,  the  adoption  of  a  counterpart  of  the  British 
navigation  law  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  United  States,  and  persevered  in  to 
this  day-  Some  relaxations  have  been  made,  however,  towards  those  countries 
which  treat  American  vessels  upon  more  favourable  terms  than  they  arc  treated  in 
British  ports.  An  unsound  tariff,  on  protective  principles,  was  adopted  by 
America;  and  revenue  cruisers  were  built  to  enforce  the  United  States  customs 
laws — all  in  imitation  of  England.  Steam  revenue-cutters  have  since  then  been 
established  to  'guard  the  coast  against  smugglers. 

“  Another  fallacy,  quite  ns  common  as  the  last.  i«,  that  protection  is  necessary  to  en¬ 
courage  domestic  industry.  Thus  we  often  hear  it  asked,  when  articles  of  luxury  arc 
brought  into  the  country  fur  the  rich,  *  Why  such  men  do  not  encourage  home  ma/itt* 
(acliirf,  and  give  encouragement  to  domestic  industry  ?'  At  first  view,  this  position  may 
ap[>c.ir  quite  mlurai.  lhit  let  ti.s  examine  it  a  little  more  closely.  These  articles  have 
Iverri  procured  abroad  in  exchange  for  American  product*,  and  are  therefore  put  as  much 
the  result  of  American  industry  as  if  they  had  been  produced  at  borne.  Who  will  «ny 
that  the  laoomrr.  wlm,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  exchanges  Ins  wage*  for  a  coat,  h;u»  ..ot 
procured  it  liv  his  own  industry  just  a«  much  as  if  he  had  fabricated  it  with  his  own 
hand  » 

••  Further:  let  us  suppose,  that  a  wealths-  farmer  of  New  Y/Oik  ebooecs  to  clothe  hi* 
family  in  the  richest  kind  of  silk.  Me  i  mild  do  d  in  two  ways.  Me  .night,  1st,  employ 
a  doxen  men  to  plant  miiHwrrics,  and  cany  on  ilk1;  manufacture  on  his  own  farm  :  or, 
•gml,  lie  might-set  the«c  men  to  ploughing  his  field*  and  pro  lur  ing  n  crop  of  wheal,  'Hie 
wheat  thus  raised,  lie  would  exchange  with  a  southern  planter  for  cotton,  and  this  cotton 
he  would  exchange  with  the  French  merchant  for  «ilk.  Who  will  say  that  the  foie-gn 
silk  is  not  ju»t  us  much  the  product  of  American  industry  as  though  it  had  been  made 
diurtlvby  the  l.d>otircr*  of  the  Sew  York  farmer? 

**  But  it  i*  said,  again,  lha'  although  under  a  protective  policy,  we  may  lie  obliged 
at  first  lo-.a*4  a  higher  price  for  our  productions  ;  yet.  having  once  introduced  them,  they 
will,  in  the  end,  U  crane  cheaper  by  competition  than  before,  and  that  we  shadl  finally 
reap  a  benefit  fuun  protection.  To  this  we  answer,  1st,. that  if  the  soil,  climate,  he., 
pre-cut  natural  obstacles  10  the  production  of  ativ  ailicle,  no  competition  can  ever  inako 
it  profitable  ;  and  and,  that  All  tiling*  being  as  favourable  a*  in  other  countries,  except 
l.il-our  and  capital,  still,  as  no  com |k-ii lion  can  «vcr  reduce  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  ami  as  thee  y  circumstance*  mum  continue  to  influence  the  cost  of  production 
while  they  rfniam,  the  protective  policy  can  have  no  favourable  effect  in  lowering  prices. 

In  a  cou'iitrv  like  >urs.  where  everything  is  progressive,  an  article  which  may  not 
be  profitably  produced  now,  may  be  profitably  produced  at  some  future  time,  when 
capital  shall  have  become  more  abundant,  and  labour  less  proluctive.  To  attempt  to 
anticipate  that  time  by  means  of  the  forcing  »y»ter  of  protection  can  never  prove 
advantageous  to  a  rountiy,  as  it  rnuvt  inevitably  be  attended  with  public  loss,  and  by 
injuring  the  accmmrl iting  capital  of  the  nation  have  a  direct  tendency  to  put  off  that 
time  to  a  ri  ore  distant  day, 

"  Bc*ed>«.  it  muM  not  be  forgoilen  that  our  situation,  located,  a*  we  are,  some 
thousand*  of  mile.*  from,  the  mo*t  producing  nations,  is  itself  a  natural  protection,  and 
that  this  prole ->.ion  is  still  further  increased  by  the  duties  which  arc  required  for  the 
supjvirt  of  government.  These  give  us  an  advantage  without  the  special  interposition  of 
the  Mate,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  enterprising  citixens  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  in  every  inode  of  industry  which  offer*  the  least  prospect  of  sscccss. 

*•  in  short,  »c  are  fully  sctulied  that  the  only'sure  guide  to  wealth  and  prosperity 
if  i  hi .i-.oom,  entire  and  unrestricted  rKCCWM.  It  is,  we  think,  a  great  mistake  for 
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cmcmrotnti  to  compel  men  into  thi*  or  that  mode  of  production.  We  believe  it  to  be 
no  p  ut  of  their  doty  ;  and  it  seldom  fji!»  of  lejiliiig,  in  the  end,  t.<  disaster  ,md  ruin. 
I'nder  n  system  of  free  trade,  men  arc  guided  by  the  instinct  of  theit  own  interest*,  and 
the  cotton-planter,  the  wheat-grower,  the  manufacturer,  the  blacksmith,  hatter,  shoe¬ 
maker,  tanner,  hr.,  ail  fix  t  betmclve*  in  such  situations  a*  they  (relieve  will  lx:  most 
profitable  to  themselves  ;  and  unless  they  greatly  mistake  their  own  interests,  their  choice 
will  be  best  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  product*  to  the  country. 

“  Ihc  frost  protection,  then,  is  the  protection  of  all  men  in  their  (versons  and  pro¬ 
perty — the  protection  of  society  by  means  of  general  education — and  the  protection  of 
our  Hag  wherever  it  shall  Ire  unfurled  to  the  four  winds  of  hc.iven.  It  is  such  protection 
which  gives  nerve  to  enterprise,  spirit  to  industry,  and  wing  to  commerce  ;  and  which  is 
destined  to  carry  forward  our  country  in  that  mighty  and  glorious  progress  which  the 
lias  commenced  with  such  Herculean  and  lofty  strides." 

The  preambles  of  the  two  first  revenue  bills  declared  that  they  were  imposed 
for  protection  and  for  revenue  ;  but  the  rates  of  duty  did  not  really  amount  to  a 
great  restriction.* 

The  preambles,  in  fnct.,  embrace  no  more  than  an  erroneous  deduction  based 
upon  the  following  passage,  delivered  by  Washington  on  the  Nth  of  January, 
1  r in",  in  his  second  annual  message,  siz. — 

“  A  fr*  c  pcoplr  ouch !  not  only  to  hr  armeth  but  disciplined  ;  to  which  rnd.  :t  uniform  and  wr!J- 
pUr*  *>  rr*p*uite.  and  their  *afd)  and  intcriM  mpurc  that  llw\  should  promote  tuch 
nunuf.ictwir*  a*  tend  rounder  thorn  indcjtcjidrfK  nf  othert-lor  e^ouitu!,  jaimc  »d.uk  for  nuht.uv 
Mipjd)***-  Thr  jxh.'ocrn  *  nt  of  ngncnllnrr,  commerce,  ajvft  nnuuihvimr*,  h\  ad  proj>er  m<nri«. 
win  (jot,  1  trto-t,  nr*d  r  ♦commendation ,  hut  I  ciMint  orhvar  inisrtumnj;  to  *  on  thr  e^jH"dn*nt*y 
of  £uin;;  **lT»  i  ti;ni  i  wu^rffprnifiit  at  w«;IJ  t->  thr  inundurtinn  of  itrw  and  iml'id  inuMiniM  from 
ahrrod.  rt*  to  thr  rxciti/'rfij  i»l  *liij  and  grtmi*  in  prt-dift  :D£  t-'urn  at  hotmO 

On  January  )Jth,  1?#-',  tbc  House  of  ltoj  rcseiitativcs  adopted  the  following 
resolution: — 

“  Ordered,  that  it  hr  referred  to  thr  seerrur*  of  the?  Trrjm :?y  to  \  r»'j»ar<'  and  report  to  thi* 
ho»sv\  j  proper  plan  or  plini,  conformed**  In  the  *»nrm*nd  ttn»n  oUtir  Prrddrnt  of  thr  I’mtrd 
States,  in  ha  »jx*rcf»  to  t«otli  Jw>um-*  of  Conprr-M.  for  thr  rncouraamirnt  an-i  ptocnoiion  of  *uch 
manufactories  a*  will  tend  to  render  tin*  United  States  independent." 

The  secretary  of  the  Treasur  y  at  that  time  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hamilton. 
A  fallacy,  if  once  entertnmed  by  a  strong  mind,  enlightened  upon  most  subjects, 
and  by  a. character  of  unimpeached  integrity,  cannot  fail  to  he  pernicious.  Such 
unfortunately  was  the  effect  of  the  unsound  views  taken  with  undoubted  patriotism 
and  honccty  of  purpose,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  His  views,  although  not  at  first 
adopted,  were  ultimately  sanctioned. 

On  tire  .5th  of  December,  1791,  his  celcbratud  report  on  manufactures  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Heprcsentative*. 

•  Thr  preamble  of  thi*  #?l  declared  :  Whew*  i!  '*  nrerwary,  f*r  thr  mpport  of  cotnnrocni* 
for  the  dnetarYe  t»f  drht<  of  the  United  State*.,  and  thr  t  nrorirajjcmrnt  and  promotion  o! 
manufirttiu*,  th.it  duties  In*  'n»d  on  jpxxb,  ware*,  and  merchandise*  m.|w>rird — 

SlCIin*  1.  tie  it  me  fed,  A  r. 

Nntwitinuodinj;  tJ»r  declaration  of  thr  preamble,  flwt  one  of  the  object*  of  thr  hill  was  thr 
promotion  of  rrutmJArturrx,  thr  hdl  site*  carm*l  oi  v»«>  *i»rh  intention.  The  rrrit„il  became  a  o-ro* 
phmmt  of  peculiar  rmptiiir***  when  it  wa*  dwonterrri  tlt.it  the  highest  nd  u>A»»v«r  dufn«  were 
hflc«  n  {*'r  rent  ;  cm!  thr*e  were  iinjKHed.  not  on  ruaJ  mar.ufactore*,  hus  on  «m<*h  forricn  iuxnrie* 
a*  a*w3npt»wry  law,  whi<rh  *tro!»glv  allird  with  thr  prr^itdicn  o{  the  rmdutinnary 
mi^ht  be  *nppo*ed  to  operate.  Ten  f>rr  rent  -^a*  the  aura^r duty  on  fonj-ijn  mannfaetnrrd  r*xvW  ; 
and  »tich  s.  kintv,  it  t«  marti fr*t,  mour*  far  more  of  reterme  than  of  protection. 


AMKKICA. 


On  the  23rd  of  January,  1792,  the  house  came  to  the  following  order: — 

“  O  rrfrrrd,  That  the  rr  pint  of  tie  secretary  of  the  trrasnry ,  on  the  subject  nf  manufactures, 
he  committed  In  a  <  -- •  rr. rrs 1 1 1 »  e-  of  die  whole  home,  on  Mumlnt  nnl.* 

Protectiun,  however,  excepting  so  far  as  might  he  concealed  under  the 
revenue  |>rinci|de,  did  m  l  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

On  the  10th  i  f  August,  1 790,  before  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Hamilton’s 
icpnrt,  the  second  revenue  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  president.  The 
preamble  declares  : — 

Whereas,  l.y  .in  .irt  emit  Yd  ‘  An  art  fin  bviiif  a  duly  on  coeds,  warps,  ami  mcrrhandiics 
imported  into  tin’  l  i  :lr  d  !»talrs,’  dn  rr*  duties  were  Lnd  on  foods,  warn,  and  mrrrlao  diip  so 
tin  >rt»  tj.  fur  I  lip  i/ueAur.jr  1  thr  ,.V.r«  thr  1'nitr.i  titatrt,  <  »if  thr  tmrot,rn‘;mrmt  am!  pretreham  nf 
9U'. uhf:i  h,n  «  :  And  sshrrras  the  It-Jp<.rt  tj  £0icruwmt  and  the  tituhergrrf  thr  uiui  rlrbti  rtattrr 


Hut  this  act,  was  in  its  scale  of  duties  purely  a  revenue  hill:  and  the  incrcnsc 
of  duties  on  foreign  teas  and  coffees,  on  spirits  and  wines,  and  on  those  cnumC” 
rated  in  the  follow ing  clause,  show  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  manufac¬ 
tures  was  not  introduced,  except  in  the  preamble: 

•'  <  >n  cabinet  warr  s.  button*.  >nddl<*,  close*  of  bather.  lull  of  Iwavrr.  frit.  wool,  or  a  mixture 
of  .Hi  111  lilt  I!)  ;  millinrry ,  n  itdy  maili- ;  ,a*nrc*of  lion,  and  »bt  and  odl.-d  iron  ;  bather,  tanned 
OI  |.1».||,  and  .ill  IIV.IIUI  .11  Inn  *  of  whit  h  li sillier  i*  the  article  of«  liief  value,  except  such  a*. are  licrrin 
oil,,  r  a  i«.:  rand  ;  ranis,  wallin;-.  tills,  and  whips,  t  h, thin;,  ready  t,  adr  .  |,’’i>he*  ;  and  or*  ;  all 
w.r-tnf  tin.  pewter,  ,r  cornier,  all  or  ant  of  llsr-m  ;  ri  edit  mal  drug*,  rto  j,l  those  commonly 
ii.r,|  oi  ilxrine;  carpets,  and  rmpstirc;  all  sels-t*.  selisr,!*,  ‘atim,  aid  ntl.i  r  wrought  silks; 
cambric*,  muslins,  iriii'linrt,.  lawns,  laces,  gaurr*.  chint/e*.  nnd  coloured  calicoes  and  nanlrtris. 
/ri-rv  aK1j  n  >,a!i j-rr  <rnl,  ad  tali  rrrti." 

In  the  f.,|ior,-iri£  tariff*,  whli  h  include  all  ifiat  followed  previous  to  the  y ear  IKIG.  not  only 
t*a»  liic  | irr -amble  frsv  ftorr  allusion  to  tin-  protect  is r  sysirni,  Init  the  rates,  although  in  some 
ran  s  :,  o  l„Ji.  w  err  framid  on  the  nrlusn  r  mimic  respitsmons  : — 


In  ron*i-,j,,r  n<  i-.  ol  the  war  hat  in;  rsrsrU  amiibibitrd  the  trtmur  from  customs,  and  of  the 
deht  inrmn-d,  «|>  rli  etciVsl.il  ItSi.fsSl.i  pit  dollars,  on  win,  li  there  was  <..UW>,l'CO  dollars  annual 
interest.  Mr,  !  MiJa«.  secretary  He  treasury.  snhrnittrsJ  a  tr|scrt  to  (' onsrre*s,  soe;estiti;  “  That, 
in  >1,,-  year  IwIT.  and  annually  in  every  *ul>*ri|i,rni  year,  there  lie  appropriated  the  sum  of 

•  ‘  s*  dollar.,  hi  addition  to  the  sum  of  .‘vOoP.iem  dollars  now  annu.tllt  appropriated,  for  the 
piynuntot  the  interest  and  principvl  of  the  public  drht  ;  that  ;he  pay  inriil  of  this  addiliotsnl 

•  am  lw  made  out  of  the  pruned,  of  the  ret  emir  dented  from  the  customs,  the  sale  nf  public 
lii.h.  a, th  "in!,  mat  duties,  or  either  of  them,  .nailable  aftet  the  payment  of  the  sums  for 
wlorfi  they  an-  now  r.  riu ,  It  pi,  sizes)  i>3  appropriated ;  and  that  the  said  additional  sum  of 
-.1*  ■O.O.'O  dollars  amuivJJy  tv  pay  aide  to  the  n,rani..iuw„  of  the  sinking  .and,  to  be  apj  bed  by 
them  in  the  same  mariner  as  the  rr.onrys  which  they  are  now  entitled  by  hswr  to  reeeitc  ;  tlut  is  to 
s.iy  —  l«t  To  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  funded  debt.  »nd.  To  tbe  reimbursement 
of  the  jirins  ipal,  trurii  time  to  tin.,-,  as  the  same,  or  any  [Hirtuin  of  it.  sliall  lu-comr  reimbursable, 
according  to  the  terms  of  llw  coetract*  by  whith  it  has  (wen  created,  ilrd.  After  hating  answrrrtl 
these  purjwecw.  if  there  stall  remain  a  surplut  at  their  disposal,  lo  the  purchase  of  such  parts  of 
ihe  public  funded  debt  »:  slall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States, 
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in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law,  ami  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  par  value.*  The  assumed 
object  wav  lo  r:ti*e  the  maximum  of  revenue,  which  a  tax  op  import*  would  yield. 

In  lira  opening  message,  Mr.  Madi«m  strongly  urged  the  duty  of  protuitng  amply  lor  the 
debt,  collateral  to  which,  irt  order  to  carry  all  other  panic*,  he  dwelt  upon  lho*c  argument* 
which  “  the  necessities  of  the  manufacture*  atFurdrd.” 

0r\  March  20th,  1816,  the  committee  reported  to  the  house  a  hill,  which, 
with  some  amendments,  wax  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  included  the 
celebrated  protective  larifT  of  IMO. 

Seertos  I,  Hr  it  rnrtrlrtf,  />»  'hr  Srvitr  nntf  Uoair  of  It'prrirnli!  irrt.  ,, ,  fVisgrrii  onrwrMrd 
Tha t  froto  uou  after  the  .‘(Otli  day  of  June.  one  llno-and  f-i'lit  hundred  and  sixteen.  the  ilutie* 
heretofore  laid  bv  law  on  giv *1..  ware*,  and  mmh  iodise,  imported  into  the  United  Stairs,  dull 
rr-mc  and  determine  ;  and  there  shall  he  h-nedr  and  collected,  and  |»id,  the  »e>eral  duties  herein¬ 
after  mentioned  ;  tltat  r*  to  sav  : — 

A  duty  of  tweritydli r  per  rentum,  ad  valorrm.  mi  hempen  clotn,  or  xad  rlotli,  (except  Kuxxun 
and  German  linen*.  Hu**ia  and  HolLind  duck  ,)  Mod, jug*,  of  wool  or  cotton  ;  printing-lvpci  ;  all 
articles  manufactured  from  lira**,  copper,  iron,  -t--e',  p -wtcr.  lead,  or  tin,  or  of  winch  these 
mrtal*,  or  either  of  them,  i<  the  malefi.il  of  chief  nine;  lira**  wire,  eutlery,  pin*,  needle*, 
hutton*.  liiitton-mould*.  and  buckles  of  all  kind*;  gift.  plans),  arid  japanned  tons,  of  ill  kind*  ; 
fannon,  muskets.  fire-ortn*,  and  siJe-artm  :  l’rti-dau  hloe,  Ghinxw.ttx-.  e.ir’licnw.are.  *tonrware, 
jx.*reelain.  and  gU*t  maniilarturi-*,  oil  or  than  window  gLu-.  and  Idnek  plat-,  <pi  ,t  liottle*. 

A  duty  of  twenty-five  |nr  rentum,  ad  valorem,  on  woollen  manufactures  of  all  description*,  or 
of  which  wool  i*  tile  inatertil  of  chief  value,  excepting  blanket.,  w.wdlrn  rug*,  and  worstial,  or 
*tutf  gofel*.  shall  In-  levied,  collected,  and  pud.  frmii  and  after  the  .loth  day  of  .lone  next,  until 
the  :Mnh  <luv  of  June,  one  thuu-rid  eight  hondo-d  and  nin-  lu  ti,  and  after  that  dax.  twenty  per 
rentum  on  vud  article*;  and  cm  cotton  mail  ifuture*.  of  all  di-*eription*,  or  of  whirh  rotton  it 
the  material  of  rliief  value,  and  on  r.vtton  twot.  y.atii.  or  thread,  a*  follow*.  Ml.  ;  for  three  years 
next  criming  the  :tt»tli  day  of  June  neat,  a  duty  of  twenty-loe  per  centum,  ad  mloreni;  and, 
after  the  expiration  of  th-  three  year*  alorexaid.  a  duty  of  twenty  per  rentum,  ad  valorem. 

A  duty  of  thirty  (n-r  rentum.  ad  valorem,  on  carnage*  of  all  description*,  and  purr* 
thet*sif j  leathei,  and  ail  manuficture*  of  leather,  or  of  winch  leather  i*  the  material  of 
chief  value;  saddle*,  hridh-*.  harms*;  paper  c *f  tvery  dcorp-tirm,  pa-tc-lwcird.  paper-lcingingx, 
hlank-liuukc.  parchmcn',  xc-lhcin  ,  Icro-he*,  cat.e*.  walking-stick*,  whip*,  and  clothing  ready  made. 
And  in  all  cases  wlirre  an  a  i  ulurern  duty  .skill  he  ibarg.-d.  it  shall  he  c.ileulat.  d  on  tin-  nett  eo«t 
ot  the  article  at  the  place  whence  imported  (rxeltnisr  of  p*.ieli;»gt-*,  .-omrin-'uii*.  and  all  charge-* ). 
with  the  usual  addition  esla!di*hcsl  by  law,  of  twenty  per  cent  on  .all  tm  rrhamlne  imported  (rotti 
places  beyond  the  Cape  of  (food  llopie,  and  of  ten  jier  cent  on  all  articles  imported  from  all 
other  place*. 

The  following  duties,  severally  and  *pccihc_l!y On  tarred  cable*  and  cordage,  three  cx'nt* 
pier  ill. ;  on  uDlarrcd  cordage,  yarn*,  twin*',  packthread.  and  seines,  four  rent*  [ier  lb. ;  on  wav  and 
vjiermaee'i  candid,  »ix  rents  |>er  lb.  ;  on  f’Jiinev.*  cassia,  *ix  cent*  |>cr  lb;  ;  on  cinnamon,  twenty- 
live  cent.  per  lb. ;  on  cloves,  twenty-five  cent*  j>rr  Ih  t  on  cheese,  nine  cent*  tier  lb. ;  on  clmoo- 
late  three  cents  per  lb.  ;  cm  cocoa,  two  cent*  j>er  lb.  ;  on  coal,  fixe  cent*  per  nrapvrd  bushel ;  on 
copp-eras,  one  dollar  per  ewt. ;  on  copper  rod*,  kilt*,  *pike».  or  nail*,  and  rompKwition  rods,  Ixdt*. 
spikes,  Or  nails,  four  rent*  per  ih. ;  on  rotfr**,  rive  cents  [»rr  lb. ;  on  cotton,  three  rents  [«-r  lb.,, 
on  gunpowder,  eight  rent*  per  *h. ;  on  hemp,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  |wr  cwt. ;  on  iron  or  *tcel 
wire,  not  exceeding  No.  lr*.  five  renLs  jier  lb.,  and  over  No.  If*,  rune  cents  per  Jh. ;  on  iron  in 
liar*  and  bolt*,  excepting  iron  manufactured  by-rolling,  forty  -fisc  cents  per  cw  t.  ;  on  irtm  in  sheet*, 
rod*,  and  hoop*,  tiro  sfnllar*  and  fifty  cent*  pier  cwt.  ;  ami  m  lart  or.'buitt,  whe/i  manufactured  bv 
rolling,  end  on  anelior*.  one  dollar  and  fifty  rent*  oer  cwt  ;  on  indio*.  fifteen  cent*  per  lb,  ;  on 
lead  in  pig*,  bar*,  or  sheets,  one  rent  per  it*.  ;  on  shot  tnanufarturrsl  of  lead,  two  rent*  pier  lb. ; 
on  rx"d  and  white  lead,  dry,  or  ground  in-oil.  three  repl*  p*-r  lb  ;  on  steel,  on?  dollar  per  e«t  ; 
on  cigans,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cent*  |wr  thousand  ;  on  *pmt*  from  grain,  of  first  pu.ru,  forty-two 
Cent*  per  gallon  ;  of  second  proof,  forty-five  cent*  per  gallon ;  of  third  proof,  forty-eight  rent* 
J>er  gallon  :  of  fourth  proof,  fifty-two  rents  per  gallon  ;  of  fifth  prunl  sixtx  rent*  p«-r  gallon; 
al>o*e  fifth  proof,  seventy-fin*  cent*  pier  gallon  ;  on  spiirit*  from  other  material*  liun  gram,  of  first 
and  second  proof,  thirty-eight  cent*  pier  gallon ;  of  third  proof,  forty-two  cent*  rwr  gallon, 
of  fourth  piroof,  forty-eight  cents  per  gallon  ;  of  fifth  piroof.  fifty -sere  n  cent*  pier  gallon ;  ahnr 
fifth  proof,  seventy  cent*  pier  gallon  ;  on  *hor*  and  slipper*  of  *iik.  thirty  rent*  p>er  p-w  ;  on  slims 
and  xlippiers  of  leather,  twenty-five  cent*  (H-r  pair  ;  on  *tioc*  and  «Ii|>picr»  for  children,  fifteen  rent* 
pwr  pair  ;  on  spikes,  two  rents  pier  lb.  :  on  soapi.  ll  ee  rent*  per  lb. ;  on  brown  sugar.  three  vent* 
pier  lb.  ;  on  white, clayed,  or  pvowdered  sugar,  lour  rent*  pier  llx  ;  on  lump  sugar,  ter:  cent,  |N-r  Hi,  ; 
on  loaf  sugar.  atxl  sugar  rasdy,  twelve  cent*  |n-r  lb, ;  on  stint),  Incite  c<  tit*  p-<r  lb.,  <>n  Milo* 
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on.1  rent  pier  Hi  :  <ui  (m  from  (him.  in  .hips  nr  vrstrls  of  (lie  United  Stalin,  a*  follows,  sir  , 
hoh.-a,  Inrlvr  crnt*  ] >|T  lit.  ;  ..lurlmng.  anil  othrr  hi.vck,  twmty-fur  rrnli  per  III.  ,  unp.ert.it,  gun- 
pwiwder.  and  qotnrr.  fifty  min  per  Hi  ;  hy  win  and  yuung  hyson  lorry  cents  per  th.  .  Iiyv.n  skill, 
and  othrr  crr*n.  iwinty-eicht  mils  per  lii  :  on  teas  from  any  othrr  plarr,  or  in  any  other  <Jan 
ships  or  iom  I’  of  rhe  I'nitrd  Siam,  as  follows,  nr.  ;  hohea,  fomtrrn  rents  per  Hi.  ;  souchong, 
and  other  Mark,  thirty  four  rents  per  Ih.  ;  impriuh  gunpowder,  ami  gorm-e,  sixty-fight  rents  per 
Ih  ;  liysnu.  and  young  hnoti.  fifty-six  rents  per  Ih.  i  hyson  .km.  and  othrr  green,  thirty-right 

Such  was  the  first  larifi,  which  was  avowedly  in  principle  protective  ;  a  tariff 
which  underwent  modification  afterwards,  hut  which  continued  unsound  in  ail 
its  principles.  With  reference  to  the  modifications  of  the  tnn(r,  Mr.  I’itkin,  a 
disciple  of  the  protective  system,  observes: — 

“  " V  would  hero  observe  tint  .1  ptrmemrnt  shift/  of  thirty  [wr  cent  see!  ra/esrrm  was 
imposed  on  various  other  aiticic*  :  anil  among  these  were  halt,  cabinet  wares,  and  all 
manufactures  of  wood,  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  b  ather  ami  all  manufactures  ot 
leather,  and  pajier  of  cveiy  description.  And  to  encourage  t !>c-  manufacture  of  domestic, 
sugar,  a  specific  duty  of  three  cents  per  Ih.,  was  laid  on  all  imfioited  btown  sugar. 

"  Without  adverting  to  the  details  of  the  various  acts,  afterward*  passed,  altering 
that  of  lKlf>,  uc  would  observe,  that  the  duty  on  liar  iron  was  raised  in  IsIS,  and  that 
in  1  ffbl,  the  duties  on  woollen*  and  cottons  wrs  revised  ;  and  that  hv  the  act  of  that 
year,  a  duly  of  twenty-live  prr  rent  was  laid  an  all  woollen  goods  the  value  of  which 
should  not  exceed  .'1.1}  rents  per  square  vatd  ;  and  after  June  3blh,  (Sib'S,  a  diitv  of 
•b'!}  jver  rent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  n|>on  those  costing  mote  than  .'t.U  cent.*  pu  r  square 
yard,  with  the  exception  of  blankets  ami  stuff  goods. 

Much  more  tune,  skill  arid  experience  ate  requisite  uf  the  various  branches  of  the 
manufacture  of  word,  than  in  that  of. almost  nnv  other  article,  in  order  to  meet,  with 
suer's*,  more  experienced  foreign  manufacturers. 

“  In  addition  to  the  want  of  skill  and  experience,  the  American  manufacturer  ol 
wool  had  to  struggle  with  the  countervail. t.-g  laws  and  regulations  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  made  with  the  expires*  view  of  injuring  this  brunch  of  American  mdiirlry  ;  or.  in 
the  language  of  Brougham,  •  to  stifle  it  in  it*  cradle."  One  of  the  countervailing 
measures  of  that  government,  was  a  reduction  of.  the  duty  on  iinj-ortcd  wool.  Prior  to 
the  American  art  of  )Hb|,  the  duty  on  wool  impiortrd  into  England  was  sixpence 
sterling  pier  Ih, ;  but  soon  after  the  patsajrc  of  this  act,  tin*  duty  was  reduced  to  one  penny 
per  Ih.  ;  anil  f -r  the  purpose,  as  the  debates  in  parliament  show,  of  enabling  the  British 
manufacturer  to  semi  Ins  woollens  to  the  Unilcd  .‘slate*  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Anti,  not 
long  utter,  with  the  same  view,  the  duty  on  all  wool,  the  price  of  which  was  less  than  one 
shilling  sterling,  was  reduced  to  a  half-penny. 

“  The  American  rnanufnctuicr  of  wool,"  *av*  Mr,  I’itkin,  “  finding  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  struggle  against  aH  thc«c  difficulties,  again  applied  to  Congress  for  ah)  . 
•and  the  celebrated  Tariff  art  of  |y!?S.  was  tbe  result  of  this  application — on  no/,  irhirh 
has  hern  slrcleirrel  Hnt  nub/  highly  s,ppressirr  /«  ihr  s/rseit  Mass  «/'  the  rtanmamty,  and 
issjssrnsus  ta  s  eaussss  re  s ,  hut  in  direst  riahtlian  the  S'asstitntirsn  itself, 

"  By  this  A<  t,  the  minimum  system  was  ixtin-ltrl  generally  id  woollens.  All 
manufacture*  of  wool,  with  sunn-  exceptions,  the  va’uc  of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
criits  the  square  yard,  paid  a  duty  on  ih.it  sum,  of  forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  (lies.*, 
the  value  ot  which  exceeded  fifty  cents,  tint  did  not  exceed  I  dollar  the  squaie  yard, 
paid  a  dmv  of  fortv-live  |»-r  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  latter  sum  ;  those  between  I 
dollar  anil  '2  dollar*  At*  cents,  the  same  dulv  on  the  bitter  sum;  those  Iveta en  '2  dollars 
AO  cents  and  I  dollars,  (lie  same  duty  eri  the  bxl  sum,  and  those  exceeding  4  dollar*, 
fifty' per  rent  ad  valorem  “  .  ' 

“  (.inma-'  -faclur-  d  wool  wa-  also  subjected  to  a  duty  of  four  rents  pier  lb.  and  for t v 
p*T  cent  ad  valorem.  Additional  denies  were  also  laid  upion  iron,  hrmpi,  flax,  and 
tntdas.es  ;  and  the  minimum  juice  of  cottons  wa*  raised  to  thirty-five  cents  the  square 
yard.  'I  tie  [obey  of  this  act  was  qui  stumed  bv  many  of  the  merchants  of  this  country 
and  its  constitutionality  bv  most  of  the  jaop.lcof  t lie:  southern  state*.  Unfortunately, 
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it  wax  a  cotnfiound  made  up  by  its  enemies  a*  well  ax  its  friend*,  and  was  not  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  either. 

I  he  time  was  now  npproaebin.:,  nhrn  the  national  dcht,  being  nearly  extinguished, 
the  sinking  fund,  amounting  to  l0,fti)0,0t)U  dollars  annually,  would  bo  no  lunger  wanted. 
A  new  modification  of  the  revenue  system,  would  soon  he  necc*s.irv,  to  nnct  th  *  new 
>:  Ilf  of.  the  linanei.il  aflat  <  of  tins  tuuntrv.  In  this  rn  aliliiMtnm  of  the  duliis,  the 
adiocatrs  of  the  protecting  svsleui.  r(intrm|>l.itrd  a  lednclitui  nf  the  duties  prtluip.dlv  on 
those  article*,  uhtch  had  not  Ik-vii,  or  could  not  l>o,  produce  1  in  this  euunlrv  ;  while  its 
upp  -kts,  on  the  other  hand.  insisUd  on  an  .ihandonment  of  the  system  itself,  by  making 
the  duties  on  all  imports  about  equal.  With  a  new  of  obtaining  itifmrnation  ami 
<  nbghtcning  the  public  mind  on  tins  great  ami  interesting  subject,  two  (.’tonentions  were 
held,  in  the  rummer  un  i  fall  of  IS3I  ;  one  in  the  city  of  I’hiiadelphi  i,  railed  the  mili¬ 
tant]  or  free-trade  contention  —  the  other  ut  the  city  of  New  Yurt,  called  the  tnrilf 
convention.  Ilol.ii  were  coni(io»ed  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  talents  ami  experi¬ 
ence  ;  and  their  addresses  to  the  people  of  Die  United  Stales,  and  memorial*  to  (,'ungies*, 
or  ns  they  may  be  called,  essay*  expressive  of  their  different  view*  of  the  iprestroris  of 
|*oliticiil  economy  then  agitated,  were  drawn  op  with  no  ordinary  care  and  ability , 
and  must  always  take  a  high  rank  among  the  state  pajwr.*  of  that  period.  Under  the 
influence  of  the*c  conventions.  Compress,  after  much  debate,  proceeded  to  modifv  the 
preceding  tardfs,  by  an  act  of  the  l-tth  of  duly.  It’d-’,  to  take  riled  tiller  the  1st 
of  March,  183.).  It  was  called  the  C  oinprotinse  Act  ;  and  the  Tantl  on  a  decreasing 
Seale.  ’ — Pitkin  t  Stati.tticf  "f  the  l  nihil  Statrf. 

This  motlitied  ta.itf  will  clearly  appear  to  be  based  upon  f.ilse  principle*:  those  of 
maintaining  rind  creating  home  manufactures  by  a  lax  of  at  least  from  twenty -one  and 
a  half  to  twenty-nine  per  cent,  exclusive  of  other  charges,  on  the  value  of  all  the  cotton, 
woollen,  anu  linen  manufactures  worn  by,  and  on  most  articles  ol  iron  and  otlie;  metals 
used  by,  all  the  citiren.*  of  the  United  Stales. 

To  prove  tins  beyond  anv  shadow  of  dispute,  the  manufactured,  and  all  other  articles, 
not  likely  to  comjiete  with  those  of  the  United  State*,  sue  either  admitted  duty  free,  or 
at  very  moderate  duties. 

The  duties  levied  under  U'C  tariff,  in  cxulenre  previous  to  the  l-llli  of  July,  183'-’, 
were  avowedly  directed  against  the  admission  of  foreign  manufacture*  in  order  to  protect 
those  of  the  United  States.  The  duties  were  : 

(Motions,  while,  valued  per  square  yard  under  thirty  cents,  duty  ad  valorem  t'.'| 

Cottons,  coloured,  valued  per  square  yard  thirty-five  cents  ...  .  4Vf 

Woollen  manufactures,  value  less  than  eipht  cent*  per  lb.  .....  free 

W  oollen  manufactures,  value  exceeding  eight  cent*  jicr  lb.  ...  .  A  t 

Woollen  cloth*  milled,  ull  kind*,  mid  Ha'inels  ......  AD 

Nails,  value  five  cejtts  per  Ik  .  ...  .  '78 

II  ir  iron,  rolled  .  ,  .  .  .  .  .  .  .DA 

Ditto,  hammered  ..........  .  :iA 

The  above  duties  were,  by  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  to  be  reduced  gradually  every  two  years, 
until  the  vvlmlc  arc  diminished  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in  18-12. 

The  following  articles  were  to  be  reduced  from  high  duties  to  the  following; — 

'‘Articles  manufactured,  a*  exception*  to  the  foregoing,  and  others  on  which  the  high 
or  protective  duties  were  levied  in  the  old  tariff,  vit.:  slop*  or  made  up  clothing  and 
hosiery,  baps  of  wool  and  cotton,  kciidals  of  cotton.  .Did  wool,  blank  books,  wjs|e  cards, 
glass  manufactures,  piviu.lmtcs,  artificial  flower*,  copper  and  bras*  manufactures,  iron¬ 
mongery.  cotli-ry,  tin  and  pewter  wares,  exccp*  tools,  fire  and  side  arms,  carvings  of  nil 
descriptions,  mathematical  instruments,  fishing  acts,  brushes  of  till  kinds,  sadrMerv, 
sliocs  anil  boom,  nut)  nearly  every  aitirle  mt*.  which  cotton,  wool,  luir,  iron,  co;  per, 
ruler  into  the  manufacture,  to  be. admitted  twr  ntv-nine  |>er  cent  maximum,  t*<  iiiy-Uurc 
pet  cent  medium,  and  twenty-one  anti  a  half  >er  cent  minimum,  tni  rnlnrem  duties. 

“  The  following  articles  to  l>  -  admitted  at  die  enormous  duties  aniu  t-  d  : 

“  1‘apvr  for  writng,  pt  in  ting,  Ac.,  fifteen  to  twenty  dive  cents  (<r  ik,  or  7//.  to  Is.  )<u  lb. 
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“  Hooks  printed  in  the  English  language,  Iwuind,  thirty  nnh,  or  1*.  ‘2d.  iter  lb.,  un¬ 
bound,  twenty-six  rent*,  or  lx.  Jr/,  per  lb. 

'•  Kelt  hats,  eighteen  cents  the  lb. 

**  Cordage,  four  to  fire  cent*  the  lb. 

“  All  silk  manufactures  are  in!  milled  duly  free,  except  silks  from  Wyond  the  Cape,  at 

“  Ditto  raw,  twelve  and  a  half  [>er  cent, 

“  Ditto,  sewing  (or  silk  thread)  twenty-six  per  cent. 

“Sugar  and  distilled  spirits  are  admitted  at  very  moderate  duties,  which  among  the 
many  oilier  low  rates  and  duty-free  articles,  prove  how  little  fiscal  considerations  hare 
entered  into  the  principles  of  this  tariff. 

“  Wines  arc  also  admitted,  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany,  at  little  more  than 
nominal  duties;  but  discriminatory  duties  arc  imposed  on  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

“  The  following  among  many  other  articles  arc  exempt  from  duty  : — 

“  A«.etates,  acids  nearly  of  nil  kinds,  almonds,  aloes,  adhesive,  and  other  plasters,  am- 
liergris,  alabaster  and  marble  figures,  mgol,  barilla,  bamboos,  bark  of  all  kinds;  Imlls, 
dice,  tVc.,  of  ivory;  black  pepper,  bees -wax  ;  brass  in  plates,  bars,  and  pig*;  brimstone 
iind  sulphur,  brazil-paste,  bones,  teeth,  and  manufactures  of  ivorv,  burgundv-pitch, 
bronze  casts  and  busts,  calomel,  camomile  flowers,  camphor,  cantharides,  capers,  cassia, 
caslanas,  catsup,  chalk,  chemical  preparations  and  oils  nearly  of  all  kinds,  cinnamon, 
doves,  cochineal,  coroa,  and  colli  e,  coculus  imlirus,  cop|wr  ler  sheathing  ships,  coral, 
corks,  corrosive  sublimate,  corvaridcr  set'll,  crude  saltpetre,  currants,  cutlasses,  dagger*, 
dates,  dirk*,  dolls  of  wax,  if  uridre**ed,  drilling*  of  f  r;rc  (lax,  epaulettes  of  gold  and 
silver,  tigs,  tilberrs,  tillering  stones,  fisit-sauccs,  fisheries  of  United  States,  flax  and'  hemp 
unmanufactured,  frankincense,  ginger,  gr»|>c»,  gamboge,  gum-arabic  nod  other  gums, 
hair  and  wool,  hair  pencils,  hats  of  palm  lea*.  Iirmloek,  lieinji  and  (lax  seed*,  henbane, 
hone*,' honey,  hops,  horns  of  all  kinds  anil  lip*,  horn  plates  for  lanterns,  ink,  ipccncu- 
bana,  India  rubber,  models  of  inventions  anil  machines,  ivingbs*,  iiorv-bltrk  ;  iiorv 
manufactured,  except  combs  ;  pnnjicr  berm*,  ia(‘-d\c.  lead  ores,  linseed  cake,  mace", 
madder  and  its  root,  tiiaearnni  anil  vermicelli,  marble,  .Manilla  lienlp,  preparations  of 
mercury,  mill-stones,  models  of  all  kinds,  musk,  nutmegs;  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dye- 
ins:,  and  of  all  kinds;  oakum;  oil  of  juniper,  and  all  oils  except  fish-oils  and  fterfumed 
oils;  olives,  opium,  paintings  and  drawings,  phosphorous,  pimento,  pi|ves  of  clay  for 
smoking,  prune*,  putty,  ijuicksil -er,  quill*  prepared,  quadrants,  raisins  in  jars  and  boxes 
and  all  others,  rattans  unmanufactured,  reeds  manufactured,  ihubarb,  rotten-stone, 
saffron,  saltire,  sago  ;  skins  and  hides  raw,  and  not  made  up  or  tanned  ;  sextants, 
smalts,  shellac,  sljt<  -|iencils,  sponges,  spy-gbssc*,  skins  of  all  kinds  for  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  snrnac,  succory,  tamarinds;  tartar,  viz.,  crude  ;  tea,  all  kinds,  imported  in  United 
States  vessels  from  besom!  the  Cape  of  Good  Mope;  telescopes,  tinforl,  tir  in  pUtcaand 
sheets,  tortoise-shell,  tar  from  coal  onlv,  turmeric;  vegetables,  such  as  arc  used  princi¬ 
pally  in  dyeing  and  in  rorrqiosing  dyes  and  drugs  ;  vitriol  blue,  fancy  wood  of  all  kinds, 
woad  or  pastel,  water  colours,  weld,  and  all  articles  used  principally  for  dyeing,  coming 
formerly  under  the  dutv  of  twelve  and  a  half  |x?r  cent. 

“...Ail  other  drein  g  drugs  ami  material*  for  composing  dyes  ;  all  other  medicinal  drugs 
and  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  this  act,  nor  the  existing  laws,  and  which  are  now  liable 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  all  to  be  ftce,  with  a  few  exceptions  at  duties, 
fio.-ii  one  to  fifneii  per  cent  the  highest. ”* 

Tliis  tariff  was  not  based  upon  bound  fiscal  principles./.  It  was  n  blundering 

•  Moderate  calculations  have  rated  dm  tax  inijwurd  by  these  tariff*  on  the  whole  community 
in  order  to  encourage  die  maim  fact  u  re  r*,  at  iw.ooo  dollar*  per  annum.  CtxxJ*  of  all  kinds  cost, 
in  order  to  afford  a  borne  market  for  home  manufactures,  about  JfKl  per  cent  alwjie  the  fair  price. 

•f  The  duties  in  this  bill.  1 1  tough  much  dirnir  *bed,  were  liigldv  protective ,  thirty  prr  cent  on 
most  woollen  manufactures  ;  on  cotton  manufactures  twenty  per  cent.  Mr  1’itkin  defend*  the 
New  Kngland  States  a*  follow.  -- 

•<  \Ve  cannot  but  observe,  however,  tiat  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  winch  has  arisen  on  tin. 

•  location,  New  Ungbivd  lias  been  plain!  in  a  peculiar,  and  we  may  add.  unfortunate  situation. 
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compromise  between  monopoly  anti  free^lrailr.  For  tlio  time,  however,  it  re¬ 
moved  all  the  perplexing  and  formidable  difficulties  of  nullifying  the  Union. 
But,  when  its  maximum  duties  were  to  come  into  operation,  a  new  policy  wns 
edopted  in  1842,  carried  by  the  spirit  of  party,  much  more  than  by  the 
influence  of  the  manufacturers.  The  result  was  the  monstrous  tariff  of  that 
year,  printed  in  n  previous  part  of  this  work. 

A  new  tariff  was  prepared  in  1844,  upon  n  greatly  diminished  scale,  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Mr.  Mnckay  was  chairman.  The 
report  which  accompanied  it  was  drawn  up  with  great  clearness  and  ability. 
It  dwells  forcibly  on  the  evils  to  nil  classes  of  frequent  changes  in  the  tariff,  as 
well  ns  to  the  revenue,  and  reverts  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  which  even  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  manufacturing  interests  styled  the  “  Bill  of  Abominations.” 

The  Committee  "consider  ihe  lowest  possible  duly  necessarily  protective,  to  its 
extent,  though  it  may  he  imposed  with  the  single  view  to  revenue,  and  may  l>c  a 
revenue  duty,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  those  terms.  Commencing  at  this  (mint,  they 
think  that  the  duty  upon  nnv  given  article  should  be  considered,  and  is  properly  railed, 
a  revenue  duty,  so  long  as  an  increase  of  the  rate  will  increase  the  amount  of.  revenue 
derived  front  the  importation  of  the  nrludr.  'This  conclusion  is  ba*rd  upon  the  simple 
fact,  that,  up  to  tins  point,  the  way  to  increase  the  revenue  from  the  given  article  is 
fo  raise  the  rate  of  duty;  ami,  although  the  degree  of  protection  ;il)nrdc<i  by  the  dirty  is 
inerrastd  with  the  increase  of  lire  rate,  yet  that  is  an  incident,  and  an  unavoidable  inci¬ 
dent,  and  ran rmt  change  lire  traitor  and  character  of  the  dutv ,  as  a  duty  to  raise,  to  increase 
revenue.  Pass  that  point,  anti  raise  the  rate  of  duty  so  high'  that  it*  prohibitory  aetiori 
diminishes  the  amount  of  r-  venuc  eolbelcd  under  it,  and  its  character  is  changed.  The 
protection  afforded  by  it  is  increased,  while  the  revenue  it  yields  u  diminished  ;  thus 
giving  protection  as  its  chief  fruit;  ami  revenue  a*  the  incident.  Continue  to  raise  the 
rate  until  the  prohibitory  action  of  the  duly  Ik-couics  |wrfecl,  all  importations  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  cease,  and  no  revenue  is  realised  from  the  duty.  Then,  certainly,  it  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  or  called  a  revenue  duty,  anil  its  exclusive  object  must  be  protection.  It  must  be, 
therefore,  a  protective  duly,  m  the  tr<rt  sense  of  the  term;  ntitl,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  it  is  clearly  entitled  to  that  ap|>ell,ition  from  the  'point  where  its  prohibitory 
became  paramount  to  its  revenue  powers,  and  its  increased  rave  ceases  to  increase  the 
amount  of  revenue  collerted  under  it.  Tins  conclusion  is  founded  upon  lire  equally  sim¬ 
ple  fact,  th.it,  at  ibis  elevation,  ;he  way  to  increase  Ihe  revenue  i<  to  diminish  the  rate  of 

She  has  been  accused  of  being  the  author  l  -id  snp|K>rtrr  of  the  system  ;  and  on  that  account,  to¬ 
wards  her  liavr  Ihtu  directed  some  of  the  keenest  diaft*  of  reproach  and  calumny.  .Wliaicvcr  of 
good  or  evil  there  rnav  l»e  in  the  system.  New  England  was  not  its  author. 

"  In  Its  lb,  it  i«  well  known  tint  vhe  voted  with  tire  <miili,-  ..id  against  Sr  w  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  ami  the  western  slates,  on  the  gnat  cpus-lioii  <>f  the  extent  of  protection  to  !>c 
afforded  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

"  The  commuter  who  reported  the  tariff  hill  of  tiiat  y ear, Ttwmrncnded  a  duty  of  thirty  per 
out  on  all  inipcitted  cotton  g<>od« ;  and  on  the  i|iit-\tion  r.l  reducing  it  to  twrnly-ftvr,  nearly  two- 
thud,  of  the  New  England  niciidwr*  in  the  bouse  voted  for  it*  reduction,  while  out  of  forty-threo 
members  from  New  Votk,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  who  voted  on  the  question,  nnc  only 
were  in  favour  of  it.  Til r  question  of  reduction  was  therefore,  carried  by  the  New  England  votes, 
joined  with  tho-c  of  the  south. 

"  On  the  tariff  of  U<gt,  the  votes  of  New  England  state*  were  fifteen  for,  and  twenty. throe 
against,  it,  while  those  of  the  suits  of  New  York.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Kentuekv .  and 
Ohio,  stood  severity-eight  for,  and  nine  agr.vns.  ;  and  on  {be  tariff  of  IflVH.  the  vote*  of  the  former 
were  sivtcen  for,  and  twenty-three  against,  and  those  of  the  latter  Mix*)  eighty  for.  and  only  six 
against  t.  Some  of  tire  New  England  vote*  on  the  tariff  of  18'JS,  were  prvltably  governed  by  the 
details  o'  the  bill.” 
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<lutv.  The  power  *  Jo  lay  and  collect  duties’  has  been  carried  beyond  its  object  of  obtain¬ 
ing  revenue  4  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  Uniled  States;’  and  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  the  duty  only  will  restore  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  that  object.  The  understanding  of  this  committee,  therefore,  is, 
that,  while  every  duty  is  necessarily  protective  to  its  extent,  yet  every  duty  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  is  properly  denominated,  a  revenue  duty,  the  rate  of  which  yields  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue  from  the  importation  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed, 
or  the  rate  of  which  is  below  that  point,  so  that  an  increase  of  the  rate  would  produce 
an  increase  of  the  revenue;  and  that  eveiy  duty  is  to  be  considered,  and  is  properly 
denominated,  a  protective  duty,-'  the  rate  of  which  is  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed,  and 
the  rate  of  which  requires  to  be  reduced  to  increase  the  revenue.  And  when  a  given 
amount  of  revenue  is  desired  to  be  raised  upon  any  given  article  of  importation,  the 
committee  Regard  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  which  will  effect  the  result  as  the  true  and 
legitimate  revenue  duty. 

“  This  will  show  what  description  of  a  law  the  committee  would  denominate  a  tevenue, 
and  what  a  protective  tariff ;  and  to  what  extent  they  would  give  the  one  character  or 
the  other  to  any  given  law.  The  protection  afforded  under  a  revenue  tariff,  thus  defined, 
they  would  denominate  incidental;  and,  if  the  revenue  be  required,  they  cannot  see  that 
the  consequent  protection  can  be  a  subject  of  grievance  or  complaint  on  the  part  of  any 
interest.  The  protection  afforded  by  a  protective  tariff,  according  to  the  same  definition, 
is  direct  and  positive;  operates  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  revenue  ;  and  constitutes,  as 
the  committee  believe,  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  entirely  inde¬ 
fensible  in  principle  and  policy,  and  often  furnishing  broad  ground  for  just  complaint. 
The  terms  ‘  perfect  protection’  the  committee  understand  to  be  synonymous  with  perfect 
prohibition;  and,  therefore,  entirely  destructive  of  all  revenue, 'because  prohibitory  of  all 
importations. 

“  The  terms  ‘  free  trade,’  in  their  broad  sense,  the  committee  understand  to  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  oT  a  revenue  from  imports,  because  they  suppose  that 
trade,  which  is  perfectly  free,  cannot  be  burdened  with  any  duties  not  imposed  to  furnish 
facilities  to  itself.  In  this  sense,  they  are  assured  the  phrase  is  understood  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  when  used  in  connexion  with  legislation  of  this  description;  and 
the  advocates  of.a  system  of  free  trade  are  supposed  to  be  also  advocates  of  -a  change  of 
one  system  of  revenue  from  duties  on  imports,  to  internal  taxation,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  committee  believe  that,  if  any  hold  these  views,  much  the  largest  class  of  those  who 
call  themselves  friends  of  free  trade  do  not  attach  to  the  terms  any  such  extent,  and  only 
intend  to  be  understood,  by  the  free  trade  they  advocate,  so  much  freedom  of  trade  as 
may  be  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  duties  arranged  with  sole  reference  to  a  supply  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  rates  established  as  low  as  the  economical  wants  of  that  treasury 
will  allow.’’* 


*  Mr.  Mae  Duffle’s  speech  in  the  senate  is  remarkably  clear  and  conclusive  on  the  tariff 
questions  :  those  of  his  opponents,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Evans,  most  fallacious  yet  specious. 
They  consider  that,  as  manufactures  have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  owing  “to  pro¬ 
tection.”  The  story  over  again  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  existing ;  consequently  the  fertility  of 
the  .valley  of  the  Nile. 

Mr.  Mac  Dnffie  insists  that  the  tariff  law  of  1842  should  be  called  an  act  to  prevent,  instead  of 
an  net  to  provide  revenue.  11c  says  :  “It  is  entitled  an  act  to  provide  revenue — falsehood  and 
deception  stamped  on  the  very  front  of  it.  A  bill  to  provide  revenue  I  which  lays  an  average  duty  of 
a  hundred  per  cent  on  several  descriptions  of  imports  that  would  come  into  the  United  States,  to 
the.  amount  of  about  40,000,000  dollars  annually,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  twenty  percent,  but 
which  are  now  totally  excluded  by  these  enormous  duties.  I  will  not  go  into  details,  but  state 
generally,  that  the  duties  on  window-glass  range  from  ninety-four  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
per  cent,  making  an  average  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  on  all  descriptions  ;  that 
the  duties  on  many  varieties  of  manufactured  iron,  embracing  most  of  the  tools  and  implements  neces¬ 
sarily  used  on  every  farm  and  plantation  in  the  country,  are  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  and  more  ad  valorem  ;  that  the  duty  on  raw  iron,  an  article  in'  universal  use,  is  1 12J  per 
cent;  that  the  duty  on  all  those  cotton  manufactures  which  come  tinder  the’  minimum  principle 
of  valuation  (and  which  would  be  imported  annually  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  or  15,000,000 
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“  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  senate  in  1844,  takes  a  -  middle  ground,  and  sets  out  with  a 
contrast  of  the  two  systems  of  duties — that  of  duties  imposed  wholly  for  revenue,  and 
that  of  duties  imposed  for  the  mixed  objects  of  protection  and  revenue.  In  this  con- 

dollars,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  twenty  per  cent),  range  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  per 
cent  on  their  true  value;  that  the  duty  on  salt— an  article  of  universal  tise,  consumed  in  almost 
equal  quantities  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  extensively  consumed  by  every  farmer,  not  only 
for  family  purposes,  but  ten  times  more  extensively  for  his  live  stock — is  eight  cents  per  bushel 
(the  article  costing  only  five  or  six  cents  in  Liverpool),  equal  to  133)  per  cent  on  the  original 

lie  says — “  A  large  proportion  of  the  prints  and  calicoes  consumed  in  the  United  States,' and  of 
which  every  female  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  is  a  consumer,  cost,  in  Manchester,  from  six 
to  twelve  cents  a  yard  ;  but  they  are  charged  with  duties  of  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent  by  the  ingenious  contrivance  of  an  artificial  and  false  valuation.” 

We  now  come  to  a  very  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Mac  Duffic’s  argument,  that  relating  to  “  discri¬ 
mination.”  After  denouncing  the  tariff  law  of  1842  as  an  imposition  of  unrighteous  burdens,  not  for 
purposes  of  revenue,  but  for  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  class  of  the  community  and 
putting  into  those  of  another,  he  says — “  An  idea  has  got  abroad— and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
many  of  the  friends  of  free  trade  have  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by  it,  as  many  patriot-soldiers 
have  been  by  the  holding  out  of  false  colours— an  idea  has  obtained  currency  that,  although  you 
cannot  impose  duties  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  revenue,  yet  you  may  rightfully  impose 
revenue  duties,  ‘with  a  wise  discrimination  for  the  protection  of  domestic  manufactures.’  This  is 
part  of  the  new  system  of  tactics  to  which  the  manufacturers  have  found  it  necessary  to  resort. 
They  say  one  thing,  and  mean  another.  What  do  they  mean  by  ‘  a  wise  discrimination  ?’  Obvi¬ 
ously  a  discrimination  that  will  exclude  imports  and  diminish  revenue.  ‘  A  wise,  discrimination  1’ 
Pray,  what  is  your  whole  system  of  revenue — levied,  as  it  is,  exclusively  from  duties  on  imports 
— but  an  enormous  discrimination  in  favour  of  the  manufacturers  and  their  confederates,  and 
against  all  other  classes  'r” 

Mr.  MacDuffie  next  takes  up  the  allegation  that  protection  means  the  protection  of  domestic 
against  foreign  industry;  and  lie  argues  at  much  length,  and  gives  numerous  illustrations,  to  prove 
that  protection  induces  a  conflict  between  one. branch  of  domestic  industry  and  another,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  competition  between  foreign  industry  and  domestic  industry,  where  there  is  only 
an  exchange  of  labour  for  labour.  He  regards  the  protective  policy  of  the  last  twenty  years  us 
destructive  of  half  the  commerce  of  this  country,  comparing  what  it  is  with  what  it  would  be  but 
for  this  policy  ;  and  yet  what  is  left  has  to  sustain  the  government,  yielding  all  its  revenue  as  it  has 
done  from  the  beginning ;  but  it  is  now  rapidly  verging  to  extinction,  for  Europe  will  not,  and 
cannot,  purchase  the  exports  of  this  country,  if  its  productions  will  not  be  received  in  exchange. 
While  thus  steadily  advancing  the  suicidal  policy  o(  destroying  commerce,  9,000,000  dollars  is 
asked  to  support  a  navy,  the  only  use  for  which  is  the  protection  of  commerce.  “  Against  whom,” 
exclaims  Mr.  Mac  Duffie,  •“  is  a  navy  required  to  defend  our  Atlantic  commerce  ?  Against  pirates? 
Against  foreign  power?  Against  Great  Britain? — for  she  is  the  raw-head  and  bloody-boncs 
always  invCiiol  to  silence  opposition  against  wasteful  expenditure.  As  a  producer  of  the  great 
staple  on  which  it  (commerce)  is  mainly  founded,, I. declare,  with  all  solemnity,  that  I  regard  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  it  has  been  constituted  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  all  the  powers  of  Europe  combined,  and  all  the  pirates  that  ever  infested  the 

He  combats  a  doctrine,  promulgated  some  years  ago,  and  still  held  up  in  favour  of  pro¬ 
tection,  that  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  this  country  from  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  foreign 
nations.  It  was  first  broached  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  when  president,  in  one  of  his  messages  to 
Congress.  Now  what  is  the  fact?  The  tribute  is  paid  to  home  manufacturers,  not  to  foreigners, 
for  the  latter  offer  to  supply  their  goods  at  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  home 
manufacturer,  and  in  exchange  too,  for  the  productions  of  American  labour. 

“  When,”  observes  Mr.  Mac  Duffie,  “you  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  manufactures 
from  Europe,  you  will  have  totally  destroyed  the  demand  for  six-sevenths  of  our  cotton,  rendering 
it  utterly  valueless.” 

Mr.  Mac  Duffle’s  object  was  to  restore  the  Compromise  Act,  and  his  bill  was  as  follows  : — 

Sec.  I.  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  so  much  of  the  existing  law  imposing  duties  upon  foreign  imports  as 
provides  that  duties  ad  valorem  on  certain  commodities  shall  be  assessed  upon  an  assumed 
minimum  value,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed;  and  that  said  duties  bo  hereafter 
assessed  on  the  true  value  of  such  commodities. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  existing  duty  upon  any 
imported  commodity  exceeds  thirty  per  centum  on  the  value  thereof,  such  duty  shall  hereafter  be 
reduced  to  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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trast,  he  divides  the  half  century  during  which  the  government  has  existed,  into  two 
periods  of  twenty-five  years  each ;  the  tariff  laws  of  the  first  period,  having  revenue  for 
the  object,  protection  being  the  incident ;  and  those  of  the  second  period,  having 
protection  for  the  object,  revenue  being  the  incident.  A  striking  difference  he  points 
out  in  these  two  systems  ;  first,  in  the  amount  of  duty  imposed,  and  next,  in  the  mode 
of  assessing  or  computing  it.  »Before  the  late  war,  the  rate  of  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
or  specific,  was  always  moderate,  never  prohibitory,  and  uniformly  laid  on  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  revenue.  Since  the  war,  duties  have  often  been  exorbltciit  or  pro¬ 
hibitory,  and  rendered  still  more  exorbitant  by  the  mode  of  computing  them  on  the 
assumption  of  fictitious  values. 

“  During,  the  first  of  these  periods,  harmony  and  happiness  prevailed  among  the 
industrial  classes;  the  career  of  labour,  in  all  its  branches,  was  progressively  prosperous ; 
the  word  tariff  was  never  heard  of ;  the  incidental  protection  afforded  by  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  government,  was  quietly  and  silently  encouraging  the  growth  of  manu¬ 
factures  as  idst  and  as  steadily  as  could  be  justified  by  the  wants  of  the  community; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  in  the  happy  condition  of  Moliire’s  country  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  lifetime  without  knowing  it.  To  those  good  old 
times,  Mr.  Benton  wished  to  return  ;  to  the  object  and  structure  of  those  good  old  laws, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  happy  consequences.  He  disapproves  of  the  horizontal 
principle  of  the  Compromise  Act,  and  is  not,  therefore  in  favour  of  recreating  that  law; 
he  avows  himself  in  favour  of  discriminating  between  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity, 
making  luxuries  pay  highest;  he  is  for  discriminating  between  articles  made  at  home, 
and  those  not  made  at  home,  putting  the  highest  duties  on  the  foreign  rivals  of  our  own 
products;  but  he  insists  on  some  limitation,  in  effect,  that  no  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
or  specific,  shall  exceed  30  or  to  33£  per  cent.  This  discrimination  and  incidental  pro¬ 
tection  he  had  always  advocated.  It  was  admitted  by  good  free  trade  authorities,  as  was 
proved  by  the  South  Carolina  legislative  report  of  1828,  by  the  Philadelphia  free  trade 
address  of  1831,  and  by  the  Virginia  democratic  address  of  1839.  In  a  word  he  was 
for  returning  to  the  system  which  had  worked  so  well  anterior  to  the  late  war^when  the 
specific  duties  rarely  exceeded  a  fourth,  or  at  most  a  third  of  the  value,  and  when  the 
ad  valorem  duties  ranged  only  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.  The  specific  duty  of 
33£  per  cent  to  which  he  is  willing  to  go  for  protection,  is,  in  effect,  he  argues  fifty 
per  cent ;  for  the  expences  of  importation  being  per  cent,  and  the  importing  mer¬ 
chants’  profits  and  charges  12£  per  cent,  these  sums,  besides  the  33f  per  cent  duty,  have 
to  be  added /o  the  first  cost  abroad,  before  the  imported  article  can  come  into  our  market 
in  competition  with  the  home-made  article,  and  on  this  issue,  he  and  his  friends  are 
willing  to  go  to  trial  before  the  country. 

Sec.  3.  And.  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  December  next,  all  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  .per  centum ;  and,  from  and  after  the  31st  of 
December,  1844,  to  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  was  defeated  by  the  following  resolutions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Evans : —  ' 

Resolved,  That  tl'ie  hill  entitled  “  A  bill  to  revive  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  usually 
called  the  Compromise  Act,  and  to  modify  the  existing  duties  upon  foreign  imports  in  conformity 
with  its  provisions,”  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue  within  the  meaning  of  the  7th  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  therefore  originate  in  the  Senate  :  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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In  support  of  his  assertions,  with  regard  to  the  comparative  revenue  of  the  two  periods, 
Mr.  Benton  submitted  the  following  tables  : — 


Table  I. — Low  Revenue  Duties,  from  1791  to  1S08. 


YEAR  S. 

Population* 

Income. 

Y  E  A  K  S. 

Population. 

Income. 

1792 . 

£oou!ow 

:::: 

JSmi5 

jSj 

r,t 300,000 

7,000,000 

P.0S0.!I32 

Table  II. — High  Protective  Duties,  from  1817  to  184.1.  . 

YEARS. 

Population. 

Income. 

Y  E  A  R  S. 

fopnlotlon. 

Income. 

Table  III. — Showing  what  ought  to"  have  been  received  from  Customs,  under  the  Pro¬ 
tective  System,  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Receipt  under  the  Revenue  System. 


The  ihird  table  shows  that  the  same  ratio  of  revenue  for  population  which  existed 
in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  time,  would,  in  the  present  day,  yield  an  income  for  the  treasury  of 
46,250,000  dollars.  Mr.  Benton  says — ‘These  tables  speak  a  language  which  cannot 
be  misunderstood,  and  they  place  in  the  strongest  contrast  the  working  of  the  two 
systems  during  the  two  periods;  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  one,  and  the  deformities 
of  the  other,  standing  out  in  the  boldest  relief.  In  the  first  period,  amplitude  of  amount, 
steadiness  of  the  product  and  regularity  of  the  increase,  strike  every  beholder.  In  the 
second  period,  all  this  is  reversed  ;  confusion  and  madness  seem  to  reign  in  our  treasury. 
Sometimes  millions  too  much — then  not  half  enough.  Sometimes  surpluses  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed — then  deficits  to  be  supplied.  Giving  away  one  day — begging  or  borrowing 
VOL.  III.  7  Q 
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the  nexl.  Always  a  feast  or  a  famine — never  the  right  tiling.  Our  poor  treasury  be¬ 
came  a  balloon — sometimes  soaring  above  the  clouds — then  dragging  in  the  mud — now 
bursting  with  distension — now  collapsing  from  depletion.’ 

“Again,  after  quoting  Mr.  Jefferson’s  last  annual  message  to  Congress,  showing  the 
prosperous  condition  of  the  treasury  at  that  lime,  Mr.  Benton  says — *  Such  was  file 
working  of  the  low  duty  system — ample  and  steady  revenue — no  loans,  no  taxes, 
no  paper  money — 33,500,000  dollars  of  public  debt  paid  in  eight  years — a  surplus- 

of  14,000,000  dollars  left  in  the  treasury — the  result,  net  «f  landr  er^linn^d  f"r  paper - 

but  the  regular  result  of  steady  revenue,  strict  economy,  and  hard  money.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  state  of  things  under  the  high  duties  of  the  present  day!  Instead  of 
paying  above  30,000,000  dollars  of  public  debt  in  eight  years,  we  have  created  near 
30,000,000  dollars  in  four  years ;  instead  of  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  there  is  a  deficit ; 
loans  and  taxes  are  the  order  of  the  day  I  and,  to  crown  all,  we  have  an  illegal  and 
fraudulent  issue  of  federal  paper  money  currency,  issued  by  executive  power,  and  sus¬ 
tained  by  barb  alliances.  Such  is  the  difference  between  the  working  of  the  two  systems 
after  twenty-five  years  trial  of  each  1’  -* 

“  With  regard  to  the  second  proposition,  that  of  the  superiority  of  low  duties  over 
high  duties,  in  relation  to  their  effect  upon  agriculture  and  commerce,  Mr.  Benton  takes 
the  ground  that  these  two  interests  go  together,  the  state  of  the  owe  being  an  index  to 
the  other.  The  exports  make  the  imports,  and  agriculture  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole. 

He  contrasts  the  exports  of  the  two  periods— that  before  the  late  war,  and  that  succeed¬ 
ing  the  war— with  a  view  of  showing  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  duty  system,  with 
a  population  of  18,000,000,  in  1842,  we  exported  less  than  we  did  in  1807,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  7,000,000,  under  the  low  duty  system.  In  support  of  this,  he  adduces  the 
following  tables : — 


Tsble  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States,  from  1791  to  1807. 


Population. 


7,000,000 


T.,m. it  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States,  from  1817  to  1843. 


“As  there  is,  in  making  out  tables  of  this  kind,  an  apparent  intricacy,  so  far  as  regards 
re-exportations,  it  is  proper  to  give  Mr.  Benton’s  explanation,  that,  in  comparing,  the  two 
periods,  it  makes  no  difference  whether  the  re-exports  are  included  or  not.  He  says, 
‘  1  fully  understand  the  nature  of  our  neutral  position  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
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Revolution,  and  the  effect  which  that  neutrality  had  in  promoting  imports  for  re-exporta¬ 
tion.  We  re-exported  much  from  1791  to  1807,  and  have  re-exported  exactly  as  mucli 
from  1817  to  1844!  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  have  opened  new 
markets  for  our  re-exportations;  and  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  the  custom-house  returns  to 
be  the  same;  520,000,000  dollars  are,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  most  careful 
research,  the  amount  of  re-exportations  for  cacli  period  ;  so  that,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  each  period ,_th,e.y_.may- either  be -both  omitted  or  both  included,  as  the 
-spttaltrrpteaiS^  Finding  them  included  in  the  tables,  I  choose  to  use  them  in  that  way. 
The  table  of  revenue  has  already  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the  large  amount  of 
foreign  goods  which  remained  in  the  country  for  consumption.  Duties  were  only  paid 
on  the  amount  so  remaining ;  and  a  revenue  of  10,000,000  dollars,  or  17,000,000  dollars 
from  customs,  with  the  low  duties  then  paid,  show  that  the  importations  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  were  greater  then  than  now.’ 

‘‘Assuming  the  average  exports  of  the  present  cloy  to  be  100,000,000  dollars,  Mr. 
Benton  says,  take  f  om  this  sum  the  article  of  cotton,  now  forming  two- thirds  of  our  ex¬ 
ports,  and  contras,  the  balance  with  that  of  the  exports  of  1807,  when  cotton  firmed  an 
inconsiderable  item,  and  an  immense  falling  off  will  be.  apparent  in  oar  exports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  Had  our  exports  not  been  checked  by  the  high  duty  system,  affect¬ 
ing  imports,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to  increase,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popu¬ 
lation,  to  that  increase  would  have  been  superadded  the  item  of  cotton  ;  so  that,  when 
all  this  is  considered,  Mr.  Benton  says,  ‘the  decline  of  agriculture,  and  cf  the  foreign 
commerce  founded  upon  it,  becomes  appalling.  Leaving  out  cotton,  and  the  agricultural 
exports  are  less  now  than  they  were  in  1808.  They  then  amounted  to  48,000,000doilars; 
they  only  amount  to  about  100,000,000  dollars  now,  of  which  cotton  is  near  two-thirds.’ 

“  In  relation  to  imports,  Mr.  Benton  says,  ‘  After  this  exposition  of  our  exports  under 
the  protective  system,  it  is  hardly  necessa,^  to  trouble  the  Senate  witli  any  detailed  view 
of  our  imports  during  the  same  period.  They  are  obliged  to  partake,  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter,  and  such  is  the  fact.  They  have  risen  as  high  as  190,000,000  dollars ;  they  have 
fallen  as  low  as  04,000,000  dollars;  and  they  have  plunged  and  floundered  backwards 
and  forwards  at  all  amounts  between  these  two  wide  extremes.  They  are  n>*w  at  about 
100,000,000  dollars,  which  is  less  than  they  were  at  thirty  years  ago." 

'  “Mr.  Benton  next  proceeds  to  his  third  proposition — that  manufacturers  were  flourish¬ 
ing  and  prosperous  before  the  late  war;  and  would,  under  the  old  system  of  duties  have  so 
continued,  to  show  their  standing  at  the  close  of  his  first  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
he  refers  to  the  census  of  1810 ;  in  which,  however,  he  states,  many  imperfections  occur, 
which  induced  Congress  to  pass  ajoint  resolution  on  the  19th  of  March,  1812,  directing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Gallatin,  to  have  the  returns  digested  and  perfected. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Gallatin  employed  Mr.  Tench  Coxa,  of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent 
advocate  of  manufactures  and  a  writer  of  twenty-seven  years’  standing.  He  took  two 
years  to  verify  his  statements,  and  after  great  labour  and  care  presented  them.  From 
his  report  Mr.  Benton  read  several  passages,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  manufactures 
of  the  United  States  in  1813,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000  amounted  to  200,000,000 
dollars,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum.  Here,  says  Mr.  Benton, 
‘are  two  striking  facts,  that  manufactures  had  been  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per 
cent,  and  that  they  amounted  to  200,000,000  dollars  in  a  population  of  8,000,000. 
Population  was  only  advancing  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum  ;  foreign  com¬ 
merce  was  only  increasing  at  a  moderate  rate  ;  agriculture  was  steadily  but  moderately 
advancing;  but  manufactures  were  going  ahead  of  all  other  interests,  advancing  twenty 
per  cent  per  annum,  before  protection  was  invented,  and  before  politicians  had  taken  it 
into  their  heads  to  become  their  patrons.  Mr.  Coxe,  too,  in  his  report,  compares  the 
condition  of  rnanufac  tures  at  that  time,  with  their  condition  in  England  at  the  nearest 
approximate  period  of  time  in  which  its  population  was  at  the  same  standard;  and  the 
result  is,  that  England  proper,  in  1787,  having  a  population  of  8,500,000,  had 
manufactures,  after  taking  500  years"  to  bring  them  to  the  perfection  they  then 
had  attained,  amounting  to  20(5,000,000  dollars.  Here  was  a  striking  fact,  that 
manufactures  of  the  United  Stales,  under  low  duties,  allot  ding  but  incidental  protection, 
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within  thirty  years  after  the  country  had.  achieved  its  independence,  had  nearly  overtaken 
England,  which  required  500  years  to  reach  the  same  goal.  Mr.  Coxc’s  work  further 
proves,  that  cotton  factories  were,  well  established  and  able  to  stand  alone,  in  1810,  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  so  it  was  with  regard  to  all  other 
branches  of  manufactures, -'with  respect  to  which  the  statistical  details  gleaned  by  Mr. 
Coxe  are  most  abundant.  From  his  report  Mr.  Benton  quotes  very  copiously  in  sup¬ 
port.  of  his  general  proposition.  Two  passages,  in  italics,  Mr.  Benton  thinks  deserve 
marked  attention.  They  are  as  follows: — 

“  The  facility  of  retaining  and  steadily  extending  this  valuable  branch  (the  manufac¬ 
turing')  of  the  national  industry ,is  manifested  by  its  very  early  and  spontaneous  commence¬ 
ment  in  every  county  and  township,  and  by  its  nearly  spontaneous  and  costless  growth, 
with  such  aids  only  as  ha'-c  not  occasioned  any  material  expense  or  sacrifice  to  agricul¬ 
ture  or  commerce ,  since  they  were  chiefly  incidental  to  necessary  revenue ,  or  resulted  from 
our  distance  from  the  foreign  consumers  of  our  productions  and  manufactures  of  our 
supplies.' — Page  50.  *  Such  are  the  principal  facts  which  occur  to  recollection  at  this 

time,’  evincing  the  benefits  to  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  from  the  manufactures 
which  have  arisen  unforced  in  the  United  States.  Their  principal  protection  by  duties 
is  incidental.  Those  duties  were  imposed  to  raise  the  necessary  revenue,  but  greatly 
favoured  the  manufactures.” — Page  29,  Introduction. 

“  ‘  Such,’  exclaims  Mr.  Benton,  ‘  were  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  manufactures 
among  us.  They  grew  up  of  themselves,  without  the  knowledge  of  politicians,  and  with¬ 
out  any  aid  from  federal  legislation,  except  the  incidental  assistance  from  the  imposition 
of  revenue  duties.  Their  growth  was  natural — without  injury  to  commerce  or  agricul¬ 
ture — without  injury  to  revenue;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  without  a 
word  of  discontent  or  dissatisfaction  in  any  part  of  the  union,  but  with  the  absolute  ap¬ 
probation  of  all.’  Mr.  Benton  then  dwells  upon  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Coxe,  looking  to  the 
future,  says  not  one  word  about  a  tariff's  the  word  tariff,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  his 
book.  He  speaks  only  of  a  safe,  cheap,  benevolent,  and  infallible  method  of  promoting 
manufactures,  by  the  diffusion  of  skill,  multiplication  of  machinery,  adoption  of  new  im¬ 
provements,  the  application  of  steam-power,  the  education  of  the_operatives,  and  the 
cultivation  of  good  feelings  in  every  part  of  the  union?  •  but  not  a  word,’  adds  Mr. 
Benton,  •  about  protective  duties  and  minimums— not  a  word  about  the  tariff.’ 

“  Mr.  Benton  next  adverts  to  the  present  condition  of  manufactures,  takipg  the  census 
of  1840  for  reference.  He  adduces  the  statistics  of  products,  contrasted  with  the  capital 
invested  in  each  branch  of  manufactures,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  they  are  in  various 
instances  from  100  to  300  per  cent — enormously  beyoud  the  yield  of  products  from 
capital  invested  in  agriculture  or  other  pursuits.  He  adverts  to  the  large  semi-annual 
dividends,  acknowledged .  by  manufacturers  under  the  protective  system,  and  supposes 
these  are  not  half  the  reality,  if  the  reserved  surpluses  were  brought  to  light.  He  argues 
that  manufacturers  are  in  no  need  of  such  enormous  protection  as  the  act  of  1842  gives 
them  ;  and  that,  to  persist  longer  in  requiring  more  than  thiity  or  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent  for  a  maximum,  must  be  suicidal  to  themselves,  as  they  will  rouse  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  arcalicady  aware  that  they  have  been  ‘most  magni¬ 
ficently  humbugged  and  bamboozled.’  Under  the  good  old  system,  which  he  recommends 
a  return  to,  the  manufacturers  would  thrive  as  they  did  in  1810,  harmony  would  prevail, 
and,  above  all  tilings,  stability  would  be  secured  to  them.” 

The  tariff  bill,  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  rejected, 
and  the  commercial  tariff  of  England  was  as.  usual  urged  as  a  defence  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.*  We  believe,  however,  that 

*  “  The  committee  (ori  Manufactures,  1844)  see  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  other  nations 
which  would  justify  us  in  adopting  the  delusive  theory  of  free  trade,  i  lie  new  tariff  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  commercial  millennium,  is  highly  restrictive 
in  its  character.  It  contains  many  reductions  from  her  old  system,  but  most  of  them  are  of  hut 
little  practical  consequence  to  us.  Some  articles  which  were  furmerly  prohibited' she  now  admits. 
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sound  fiscal  and  commercial  views  will  prevail  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a 
libcrarcommcrcial  system  will  he  established.  The  recent  report  (Dec.  1845) 
of  Mr.  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (sec  Finances  of  the  United  States), 
appears  in  support  of  this  belief.  The  greatest  minds  in  the  republic  have 
advocated  sound  commercial  principles:  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Mac  Duflic,  Mr. 
Woodhury,  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Denton,  and  many  others  in  and  out  of  Congress  ; 
the  late  Mr.  llaguet,  and  several  able  writers ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  .that  many  of 
the  latter  writers  arc  in  the  New  England  states.  The  freedom  of  commercial 

but  on  a  duty  so  nearly  prohibitory  that  they  cannot  be  imported,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
Another  large  class  of  articles,  on  which  she  has  made  liberal  reductions,  consists  of  raw  materials 
used  in  her  manufactures ;  and  such  reductions  render  her  policy  more  protective.  On  manu¬ 
factured  articles  her  duties  arc  generally  low,  for  the  plain  reason  that  she  fears  no  competition 
on  such  fabrics.  But  when  she  comes  to  any  article  where  other  nations  are  in  advance  of  her, 
she  is- careful  to  impose  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect  her  own  interests.  Take  silk  for  example  ; 
fearing  the  competition  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  she  imposes  an  average  duty  of  about  thirty  per 
cent  on  imported  silk,  which  is  much  higher,  under  the  circumstances,  than  we  impose  on  the 
same  article.  Our  duty  on  silks  will  average  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  being  nominally  three 
percent  higher  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  But  when  we  take  the  situation  of  the  two  nations 
into'view,  her  duty  will  be  found  to  be  much  higher  in  effect — much  more  protective  than  ours. 
Labour  and  capital,  the  two  great  elements  which  go  into  all  manufactures,  are  nearly  as  cheap 
in  Great  Britain  as  on  the  continent ;  and  in  skill  she  may  be  considered  ns  their  equal.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  is  a  high  duty.  But  with  us  the  case  is  certainly 
different.  Our  capital  costs  one-third  more,  and  our  labour  nearly  three  times  as  much,  as  they 
would  in  France  or  Italy.  This,  to  all  practical  purposes,  bring.?  our  duty  on  silks  down  to  one- 
half  the  rate  imposed  by  Great  Britain.  In  her  situation,  thirty  percent  would  he  as  protective 
as  sixty  wotdd  be  in  ours.  England  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  cheapness  of  her  labour  and 
capital ;  and  as  she  is  compelled  to  impose  high  duties  in  certain  cases,  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  that  we  find  it  necessary. 

“  But  what  is  the  free  trade  that  England  tenders  to  us?  On  what  terms  does  she  receive 
our  staples?  Why  she  imposes  the  following  rate  of  duties  upon  our  products:  Salted  beef, 
sixty  per  cent ;  bacon,  109  percent;  butter,  seventy  percent;  Indian  corn,  average  thirty-two 
per  cent ;  Clour,  average  thirty-two  per  cent ;  resin,  seventy-six  per  cent ;  sperm  oil,  thirty-three 
per  cent ;  sperm  candles,  thirty-three  percent ;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  1000  per  cent ;  tobacco, ( 
manufactured,  1200  percent;  salted  pork,  thirty-three  per  cent ;  soap,  .200  per  rent ;  spirits,' 
from  grain,  500  per  cent ;  spirits,  from  molasses,  1000  per  cent.  On  these  fourteen  articles  she 
imposes  an  average  duty  of  355  percent,  a  duty  vastly  greater  than  we  impose  upon  any  of  her 
fabrics.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  pretend  that  she  extends  to  us  any  thing  like  free  trade. 

“  Her  policy  is  also  seen  in  the  differential  duties  which  she  imposes.  While  Great  Britain 
imposes  a  duty  of' 1 4s.  per  cwt  upon  bacon  imported  from  Lite  United  Stales,  she  admits  it  from 
her  own  provinces  on  a  duly  of  3s.  (id.  ;  and  while  she  imposes  a  duty  of  10s.  per  barrel  upon  our 
beef,  she  admits  beef  from  her  provinces  on  a  duty  of  4s.  On  sperm  oil,  from  our  fisheries,  she 
imposes  a  duty  of  1.5/.  per  tun,  on  oil  from  her  colonies  Is.  per  tun;  on  our  rice  she  imposes  a 
duty  of  Os.  per  cwt.,  on  rice  from  her  provinces  Gd.  per  cwt.  On  the  products  of  the  forest  this 
principle  is  still 'more  strikingly  illustrated.  On  oars  from  the  United  States,  she  collects  a  duty 
of  thirty-six  dollars  per  120,  on  the  same  from  her  own  provinces  a  duty  of  ninety  cents ;  on 
handspikes  from  the  United  States  nine  dollars  sixty  cents  per  120,  from  her  provinces  twenty- 
four  cents;  on  firewood  from  the  United  Slates  two  .dollars  forty  cents  per  210  cubic  feet,  from 
her  provinces  free.  These  articles  will  serve,  as  a  specimen,  to  illustrate  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  they  show,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  first  object  of  her  tariff  is  to  sustain  her  own 
industry  and  promote  her  own  interests. 

“  The  committee,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  all  iho  examination  they  have  been  able 
to  give  the  subject,  that  the  corn  trade  with  England  cannot  he  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  sliding  scale,  which  we  cannot  flatter  our.-olveswill  be  removed,  gives  the  north  of 
Europe’a  decided  advantage  over  us.  When  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  English  market,  the 
news  can  be  conveyed  to  Hamburg,  Ac.,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three*  days,  and  a  supply  can  be 
forwarded  before  the  price  has  declined.  But  with  us  it  is  different  Even  by  the  steamers,  we  do 
not  usually  receive  intelligence  from  England  until  fifteen  to  twenty  days  alter  dale  ;  and  then  an 
entile  month  would  be  necessary  before  our  wheal  or  flour  would  reach  the  Engli.-h  market.  In 
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intercourse,  and  its  influence  on  morality  and  civilisation,  has  never  been  more 
beautifully  and  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Clianning.* 

There  are  no  bonding  warehouses  in  the  United  States,  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  adds  to  the  other  restrictions  of  the  whole  fallacious  system  of  customs 
duties  and  regulations,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  in  greater  detail 
than  may  have  been  necessary,  were  it  not  important  to  afford  such  information 
as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  upon  a  question  so  interesting,  to  the  two 
greatest  commercial  and -maritime  states  in  the  world. 

If  there  be  one  course  of  policy,  more  than  another,  which  we  would  advocate 
— to  which  we  would  devote  our  labours,  in  order  to  aid  in  obtaining  the  only 
certain  guar^ytee  of  peace  and  of  friendship,  between  two  great  nations,  who,  in 
language  and  race,  are  one  people — that  course  of  policy  is  to  establish  the  least ' 
possible  restrictions  on  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  one  country  in 
the  other — upon  the  arrival  at,  remaining  in,  and  d-.parturc  from,  of  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  America,' in  every  British  port  and  place  in  the  universe — of  British 
ships,  and  subjects,  in  every  port,  and  place,  within  the  American  regions. 

If  ever  the  history  of  the  world  presented  two  states  in  a  position,  and  con¬ 
dition,  to  do  each  other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil- 
such  are  the  actual  positions,  and  actual  conditions,  of  the, .United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  These  constitute  subjects  of  serious  consideration  for  the 
governments,  and  for  the  people,  of  both  England  and  America. 

Awful,  indeed,  would  be  the  consequence,  if  those  wild  or  foolish  politicians, 
who,  from  ignorance,  vanity,  ambition  or  with  more  dangerous  and  unprincipled 
designs,  would  involve  the  British  and  American  powers  in  the  certain  calamities 
of  war,  by  misguiding  the  people,  and  the  governments,  of  both  countries.  Civi¬ 
lisation  in  America,  and  in  Europe, would,  for  the  time, be  paralysed;  and,  not  only 
the  present  generation,  but  succeeding  generations,  would  suffer,  grievously,  by 
an  interruption  of  peace,  and  intercourse,  between  the  members  of  a  great  family : 


1841,  there  were  sixty-eight  ships  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  with  grain  front  the  United  States  to 
Creat  Ilritain  ;  and  the  average  length  of  the  voyages  was  thirty  days.  In  every  point  of  view  in 
which  we  can  contemplate  this  subject,  we  discover  nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  that  we  may 
soon  find  in  the  English  market  a  demand  for  our  surplus  grain  at  remunerating  prices.” 

*  The  exhortation  of  the  philanthropic  Charming,  contains  the  following  beautiful  passage, 
given  not  long  previous  to  his  death  :  “  Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the* merchants  of  our  country 
on  another  subject.  The  time  is  come  when  they  are  particularly  called  to  take  yet  more 
generous  views  of  their  vocation,  and  to  give  commerce  a  universality  as  yet  unknown.  I  refer 
to  the  jitster  principles,  which  are  gaining  ground  on  the  subject  o (free  trade,  and  to  the  growing 
disposition  of  nations  to  promote  it.  Tree  trade!  tin's  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain  interest  of  the 
human  race.  To  level  all  harriers  to  free  exchange ;  to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  root 
and  branch  ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to  every  product  ;  this  is  the  office  of  enlightened 
humanity.  .To  this  a  free  nation  should  especially  pledge  itself.  Freedom  of  the  sens;  freedom' 
of  harbours;  ail  intercourse  of  nations,  lice  ns  the  winds;  this  is  not  a  dream  of  philanthropists. 
We  are  tending  towards  it,  and  let  us  hasten  it.  Under  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civilisation, 
we  shall  look  hack  on  our  present  rest  riel  ious  as  we  do  on  the  swaddling-bonds  by  which,  in  darker 
limes,  the  human  body  was  compressed.'’ 
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who,  though  divided  as  to  their  governments,  arc,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their 
respective  prejudices,  bound  together  as  one  people :  by  the  inseparable  union  of 
speaking  the  same  language ;  of  being  educated  in  schools,  in  which  the  same 
lessons,  are  taught, — and  trained  at  firesides,  where  the  mothers  instil  into  their 
children  the  same  virtues ;  by  reading  the  same  literature ;  by  studying  similar 
laws, — professing,  generally,  the  same  religion ;  by  cherishing  the  same  domestic 
associations ;  practising,  from  hereditary  and  common  usage,  the  same  manners  ; 
by  having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common  history :  in  short,  by  inheriting 
their  vices  and  virtues,  and  their  folly  and  wisdom  in  common. 

It  has  been  the  long,  and  serious,  contemplation  of  these  grave  circumstances, 
which  has  at  all  times, — while  in  America, — and  while  in  Europe,  urged,  and  dees, 
and  will,  hereafter,  urge  us  to  advocate  and  promote  every  measure,  which  mate¬ 
rially,  morally,  and  honourably,  can  strengthen  the  tics  that  will  bind  and 
mainfainTin  peaceful  harmony,  the  whole  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 
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SPANISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SPANISH  COLONIAL  POLICY. 

The  Republics  of  Mexico  and  of  Central  and  of  South  America,  exhibit  in 
their  political,  moral,  social,  productive,  and  commercial  condition,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  contrast  to  the  progress  and  present  state  of  the  great  Anglo-American 
Republic. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  former,  to  have  been,  previously  to  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  ruled,  or  rather  awed  into  passive  obedience,  by  the  most  darkening, 
monarchical  and  ecclesiastical,  government :  a  government,  and  hierarchy  that 
grew  up,  and  acquired  strength,  during  centuries  of  ignorance,  tyranny,  bigotry, 
and  intolerance:  under  a  government,  and  a  church,  that  profited  not  by  the 
march  of  modern  civilisation,  and  religious  liberty;  but  that/fenchained  the  freedom 
of  written,  and  spoken  language,  and  the  expansion  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  history  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  is  not  celebrated  by  examples  of  that 
persevering,  laborious,  and  enduring  character, — animated,  and  cherished,  and 
supported  by  the  spirit,  and  the  love,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  so 
eminently  distinguished  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Quakers,  and  even  the  British 
Roman  Catholics, — wrho  first  encountered  and  overcame  all  the  privations,  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  dangers  of  the  American  -wilderness. 

The  character  and  conduct  of  the  conquerors  and  colonists  of  Spanish 
America,  and  of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government  ever  afterwards,  present 
a  contrast,  which,  on  becoming  independent  of  Spanish  authority,  rendered  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical  character  of  the  people,  and  of  those  who 
W'erc  called  upon  to  rule,  incompatible  with  intelligent,  tolerant  government, — 
with  impartial  justice, — and  with  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  was  selfish,  intolerant,  restrictive,  and  fallacious, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  first  settlement,  in  Hayti,  until  the  expulsion  of 
Spanish  power  from  the  continent  of  America. 

This  policy  excluded  all  but  Spaniards  from  those  regions,  and  confined  the 
trade  to  a  direct  intercourse  with  Spain.  Agriculture  was  discouraged,  in  order 
that  Spain  might  possess  the  monopoly  of  supplying  with  food  all  the  people 
of  the  vast  territory  conquered,  by  her  adventurers,  in  the  West.  Spain  proved 
haughty  and  intolerant ;  based  her  commercial  and  colonial  system,  on  possessing 
and  securing  within  herself  all  articles  of  necessity — all  kinds  of  luxury — all  the 
materials  of  wealth — all  the  elements  of  power.  First,  by  prohibiting  the  entrance 
for  home  consumption  of  the  products  of  any  country,  except  those  of  her 
colonial  empire  ;  and.  secondly,  by  forcing  the  latter  to  consume  no  manu¬ 
factured  article,  and  none  of  food,  except  those  exported  from  certain  ports  in 
Spain.  This  pernicious  legislation  was  grounded  on  the  specious  policy, — that, 
as  all  the  precious  metals  would  necessarily  be  transported  to  the  mother 
country,  they  would  remain  in  Spain,  if  they  were  not  required  to  pay  for 
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foreign  commodities  ;  that  the  precious  metals  constituted  riches ;  and  that 
wealth  constituted  power. 

But  in  defiance  of  this  fallacious  policy,  the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones 
flowed  off  to  foreign  countries,  both  from  the  colonies  and  from  Spain,  nearly  as 
rapidly  as  they  were  robbed  from  the  natives  of  Hayti,  Mexico,  and  Peru, — or 
drawn  from  the  mines,  by  the  millions  of  American  and  African  slaves,  who 
have  been  exterminated,  under  the  cruel  toils  to  which  they  were,  by  avarice  and 
tyranny,  doomed. 

The  effects  which  resnlted-frem-the  Spanish  conquests,  in  the  islands,  and  on 
the  continent  of  America,  are  remarkable.  Into  no  country  did  such  immense 
treasures  flow  as  into  Spain.  In  no  country  was  thete  so  little  money  to  be 
found,  either  in  circulation,  or  in  the  royal  treasury.  There  was  neither  order 
nor  economy  in  the  finances  of  the  government,  nor  in  the  expenditure  of  indi¬ 
viduals.  Money  was  borrowed  at  usury.  Gold  and  silver,  which  the  galleons 
brought  annually  to  Cadiz  from  the  New  World,  did  not  suffice  to  pay  the  debts 
which  Spain  owed  in  the  Old.  Agriculture,  at  home  and  in  the  colonies,  was 
despised  and  neglected.  Other  branches  of  industry  decayed,  and  several  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether.  The  Indies,  instead  of  strengthening  the  power  of  Spain, 
rendered  that  monarchy  gradually  impotent  in  Europe.  This  poverty  and 
weakness  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  genius  of  the  Spanish  policy.  In 
order  to  retain  conquests,  the  natives  were  exterminated.  The  spirit  of' 
government  was  tyranny, — the  doctrine  of  the  church  was  persecution, — 
the  maxim  of  trade  was  monopoly.  The  long  duration  of  those  fallacies, 
rendered  them,  in  Spanish  wisdom,  venerable.  The  Spaniards,  believed  the 
precious  treasures  of  the  New  World  exhaustless.  They  imagined  their  power 
invincible.  Their  ambition  and  pride  measured  no  limits.  The  consequent 
wars  in  Europe,  and  the  retention  of  the  Indies,  diminished  the  number  of 
inhabitants, — and  demoralised  the  remaining  population.  The  country  became 
exhausted,  by  its  decreased  powers  of  production  at  homeland  by  the  plunder 
of  its  fleets  by  the  enemy.  The  Spanish  troops  were  ever  brave, — yet  they 
were  ill  paid,  badly  fed,  and  wretchedly  clothed.  They  were  skilfully  disciplined, 
and  gallantly  commanded, — but  they  were  generally  defeated.  The  people  of  the 
united  provinces — a  mere  fragment  of  Spanish  dominion,  a  marsh,  a  debris  of 
river  deposits,  and  sea  sand,  assumed  and  effected  independence, — and  con¬ 
structed  fleets,„ryhich  swept  those  of  their  former-  tyrants  from  off  the  ocean. 
Spain,  by  insulting,  roused  and  organised  the  power  of  other  nations.  Of 
England  and  France,  Spain  was  especially  jealous.  England,  and  afterwards 
Holland,  became  her  most  formidable  naval  rivals.  The  precious  metals  of 
America  enervated  the  Spaniards.  The  spirit  of  industry,  trade,  and  navigation 
rendered  the  English  and  Dutch  active,  hardy,  bold,  a.nd  victorious. 

The  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  colonists,  who  planted  the  New  England  and 
middle  provinces  of  North  America,  were  not  slow  in  discovering  profitable 
channels  of  commerce;  and  they  soon  commenced  a  very  lucrative  contraband 
trade  with  the  Spanish  settlements  in  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Soutli  America.  It 
rapidly  increased  to  a  prodigious  value  and  certain  gain,  by  the.  interchange  of 
all  sorts  of-British  manufactures  for  the  precious  metals  and  gems.  These  were 
nearly  all  remitted  to  England.  A  small  part  only  was  retained  for  . a  currency  in 
the  British  plantations.  The  Spanish  colonists  gave  all  possible,  illicit,  encourage¬ 
ment  to  a  commerce,  which  supplied  them  with  the  best  articles,  at  half  the  price 
that  were  paid  for  those  of  the  parent  country.  The  Spanish  colonial  authorities 
contrived  to  share  in  the  profits,  and  connived  at  a  trade,  which  was  undermining 
the  whole  commercial  and  colonial  policy  of  Spain. 

The  Spanish  monarchy,  at  length,  to  suppress  this  commerce,  stationed  a 
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fleet  of  guarda-costas  along  the  shores  of  Cuba,  Porto-Rico,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  indiscriminate  seizure  of  all  British  vessels,  met  -with  near  those 
coasts,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  war  of  1734  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain. 

After  the  war,  the  contraband  trade  ^with  the  Spanish  settlements  was 
resumed  with  activity  by  the  Anglo-American  colonists,  until  the  English 
government  agreed  to  assist  Spain  in  effectually  suppressing  it.  British  war- 
cruisers  were  directed  to  seize,  in  order  to  be  confiscated,  all  British  merchant 
vessels  found  near  the  shores  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  avidity  and  severity 
of  the  commanders  of  these  cruisers  nearly  destroyed  the  trade,  and  formed  one 
of  the  great  causes  of  discontent  which  led  to  the  American  revolution. 
After  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  the  contraband  trade  with  the 
Spanish  colonies  was  resumed,  and  continued  with  extraordinary  activity  and 
success,  both  from  the  continental  ports  of  Anglo- Am  erica,  and  from  the  Ber¬ 
mudas,  Bahamas,  and  other  places,  until  the  year  1809,  when  the  Spanish  West 
Indian  and  American  ports  were,  by  necessity,  in  consequence  of  the  peninsular 
war,  opened  to  foreign  trade.  But,  while  we  arc  compelled  to  expose  the  per¬ 
nicious  effects  of  the  colonial  system  acted  upon  by  Spain,  the  unwise  commer¬ 
cial  policy,  and  the  previous  legislative  acts,  of  England,  before  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  British  Provinces,  and  afterwards,  until  the  opening  the  phrts 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  will  not  admit  of  justification. 

By  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  signed  at  Madrid,  13th  (23d) 
May,  1667,  it  was  provided  that,  perfect  reciprocity  of  navigation  and  trade 
should  be  established  between  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  their  respective  people,  subjects  and  inhabitant?.  These  privileges  are 
stipulated  for, “in  the  fullest  manner,  both  as  to  subjects,  merchandise,  and  the 
duties  to  be  paid.*  These  privileges  extend  to  all  dominions,  including  colonies 
and  islands ;  but,  as  Great  Britain  and  Spain  both  restricted  the  trade  of  their 
colonies  to  the  mother  country  of  each,  it  was  stipulated,  that  the  immunities 
and  privileges,  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1667,  were  not  to  extend  to  the 
colonies,  unless  such  intercourse  should  be  at  any  future  time  allowed  to  the  ships 
and  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  state.  The  treaties  of  peace  and  of  friendship 
signed  at  Utrecht,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  2d  (13th)  of  July,  1713,  pro¬ 
vided,  that  ‘all  privileges  of  trade  and  navigation,  which  should  be  enjoyed  or 
granted,  by  either  contracting  power  to  the  subjects  of  any  other  foreign  state, 
shoulcf  also  be  enjoyed  in  all  the  ports  and  dominions  of  the  Kings  of  England 
and  Spain,  by  their  respective  subjects. 

All  the  foregoing  treaties  were  renewed  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  1783,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  5th  of  July,  1814.  Both  England  and  Spain  have  generally 
observed  the  faith  of  these  treaties,  and  the  wines  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
under  Spain,  have  been  treated  upon  their  importation  into  England  upon  the 
same  terms,  as  to  duty,  as  those  of  Portugal  under  the  Methuen  treaty;  while 
those  of  France  and  Germany  continued  to  be  subjected  to  a  high  differential 
duty.  Any  breach  of  faith,  in  regard  to  these  treaties,  will  be  found  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  frequent  wars  between  the  two  countries, — to  misinterpretations  put 
on  their  provisions  by  the  custom-house  authorities  in  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
and  to  the  suddenly  disturbed  administrations  of  the  latter,  which  resulted,  gene¬ 
rally,  in  power  being  held  by  those  who  were  ignorant  both  of  commerce  and  of 
commercial  treaties;  and  of  whose  neglect  it  would  be  not  only  unworthy,  but 
dishonourable  in  a  great  nation  to  take  advantage. 

Although  the  ports  of  Spain,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  America,  were  opened 
to  foreign  trade  in  1809,  the  old  system  of  monopoly  would  have  probably  been 
*  See  Articles  4,  5,  0,  7,  8,  10,  and  1 1 ;  and  38th  of  the  Treaty  of  1067. 
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renewed,  at  the  peace,  had  not  Spanish  trade  and  industry  been  thoroughly 
paralysed  before  the  year  1814.  When  the  Spanish  American  republics  achieved 
their  independence  of  Spanish  monarchical  rule,  the  leading  men,  and  the  whole 
people,  were  not  only  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  trade  and  industry,  but 
they  retained,  by  tradition,  and  by  habit,  an  hereditary  attachment  to  all  that 
was  unsound  in  the  old  Spanish  colonial  policy,  and  to  all  that  was  bigoted  in 
the  church.  This  was  especially  true  in  regard  to  Mexico :  and  to  this  igno¬ 
rance,  and  to  this  intolerance,  may  we  assuredly  ascribe  the  impotent  condition 
of  that  naturally  rich,  and  still  extensive,  republic. 

If  we  compare  the  natural  fertility,  and  numerous  advantages  of  the  countries 
in  America,  discovered,  conquered,  and  planted,  by  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
compare  their  present  population,  condition,  and  power,  with  those  discovered, 
conquered,  and  colonised  by  the  Anglo-Americans,  we  may  form  something  like 
a  conception  of  what  would  have  been,  at  this  day,  the  productive  riches,  and 
the  internal,  and  external  commerce,  and  navigation  of  Mexico,  of  Guate¬ 
mala,  of  Brazil,  and  of  the  several  republics  of  Spanish  America,  had  they  been 
colonised  by  a  race  animated  and  conducted  by  the  same  spirit,  habits,  industry, 
intelligence,  and  invention,  which  in  agriculture,  in  the  arts,  in  navigation, 
and  in  commerce,  have  distinguished  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

We  have  collected  and  condensed,  with  great  labour,  care,  and  expense 
materials  in  order  to  enable  us  to  present  to  the  public,  the  commercial  and 
industrial  statistics  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  America.  Our 
manuscripts,  statements,  and  tables,  would,  form  many  volumes  in  print. 
But  such  has  been  the  vacillating  legislation  of  those  governments, that  we  are 
compelled  to  make  but  scanty  use  of  those  statements,  and  tables,  and  we  shall 
confine  our  statistical  accounts  of  these  countries  to  such  information  only  as 
we  consider  the  most  accurate,  and  most  useful  to  manufacturers,  merchants, 
and  ship-owners. 


CHAPTER  II." 

DIVISIONS  OF  SPANISH  AMERICA'  UNDER  THE  MONARCHY. 

Previously  to  the  independence  of  t£he  countries, .in  North  and  South 
America,  comprised  under  the  regal  government  of  Spaing  the  Spanish  colonies 
were  administered  in  the  following  arrangement:  viz, —  ^ 

1.  — In  North  America — The  Viceroyalty  of  New  Spain,  and  the  Cap¬ 

tain-generalship  of  Guatemala. 

2.  — In  South  America,  the  Viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  the  Captain- 

generalship  of  Caraccas ,  the  Viceroyalty  of  Peru,  the  Viceroyalty  of 

La  Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Captain-generalship  of  Chili. 

The  population  of  these  vast  regions,  we  believe  never  to  have  been,  even  as 
an  approximate  statement,  ascertained.  The  following  table  is  compiled  on  the 
authority  of-  Humboldt,  Alcedo,  and  others  ;  and  is  estimated  to  include  the 
natives  and  slaves : — 
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The  above  is  exclusive  of  the  unnumbered  Indians  of  the  Viceroyalty  of 
La  Plata.  The  Portuguese  subjects  in  Brazil  were  estimated  at  the  same  time, 
to  amount  to  3,000,000:  of  whom  one  million  and  a  half  were  slaves,  one  million 
Indians,  and  the  remainder  of  European  race. 

Of  the  above  total  of  14,336,000  souls,  there  were  3,000,000  whites  born  in 
the  country,. 200, 000  Europeans,  and  the  remaining  11,136,000  were  Indians, 
negroes,  and  mixed  races,  or  castes,  of  which  the  Indians  amounted  to  by  far  the 
greater  proportion.  The  negroes  in  Caraccas  amounted  to  54,000,  in  Cuba  to 
212,000 ;  the  other  states  having  comparatively  very  few  slaves. 

I. — VICEROVALTY  OF  NEW  SPAIN. 

Under  the  Viceroy,  and  the  Supreme  Councils  ( Audicnzas  Reales),  New  Spain 
-  was  sub-divided  into  the  three  Provinces  of  New  Mexico,  and  Old,  and  New 
1  California,  and  the  twelve  intendencies  of  Durango,  or  'New  Biscay,  Sonora,  St. 

1  Louis  Polosi,  Zacatecas,  Guadalaxara,  Valadolid ,  or  Mechoacan,  Mexico,  Puebla, 

*  or  Tlascala,  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  or  Guaxaca,  and  Merida,  or  Yucatan. 

The  whole  administration  may  be  said  to  have  been  under  the  absolute 
despotism  of  the  viceroy,  the  archbishop,  and  bishops,  and  the  Audienzas  Reales. 

II.— CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP  OF  GUATEMALA. 

The  account  which,  in  its  spirit,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  its  description  and 
statements,  conveys  the  best  .proof  of  authenticity  relative  to  this  captain- 
generalship,  under  the  Spanish  sovereignty,  is  the  work  of  Don  Domingo 
Quarras,  a  native  of  the  country.  According  to  his  authority,  the  government  of 
this  kingdom,  as  it  was  then  named,  was  administered  by  the  royal  audiencia  of 
Guatemala,  the  president,  of  which  was  governor  and  captain-general  of  the 
kingdom,  having  a  great  number  of  inferior  officers  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  provinces.  The  spiritual  affairs  were  directed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gua¬ 
temala  and  three  suffragans,  except  in  the  small  district  of  I'eten,  which  was 
under  the  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Yucatan.  The  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
kingdom  consisted  of  four  bishoprics,  viz.,  Guatemala,  which  as  metropo¬ 
litan,  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  but  the  peculiar  territory  of  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  Guatemala  extended  214  Spanish  leagues  from  the  plains  of  Moto- 
cinta,  the  most  westerly  village  of  the  diocese,  to  the  boundaries  of  the  curacy 
of  Conchagua,  the  most  easterly;  and  116  leagues  from  the  Gulf  on  the 
northward,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  southward.  In  this  district  there  were 
108  curacies,  twenty-three  collated  curacies  of  regulars,  sixteen  under  charge  of 
the  Dominicans,  four  of  the  Franciscans,  and  three  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy  ;  424 
parochial  churches,  and  539,765  inhabitants.  This  bishopric  was  erected  by 
Pope  Paul  III.,  under  a  bull  bearing  date  December  18,  1534;  from  that 
period  to  1809  the  chair  has  been  occupied  by  seven  archbishops  and  sixteen 
bishops.  The  second  bishopric  is  Leon,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  intendancy 
of  Nicaragua,  and  the  government  of  Costa  Rica  :  in  it  there  were  thirty-nine 
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curacies,  three  establishments  for  the  conversion  of  infidels,  eighty-eight  parochial 
churches,  and  131,932  inhabitants.  From  its  erection  to  the  year  1809,  this 
diocese  has  had  thirty-seven  bishops.  The  third  was  Ciudad  Real,  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  comprehended  the  three  divisions  of  the  intendancy  of  Chiapa ;  it  contained 
thirty-eight  curacies,  102  parish  churches,  and  69,253  inhabitants.  The  fourth 
is  Comayagua,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  confined  to  the  intendancy  of  Hon¬ 
duras  :  within  its  territory  there  were  thirty-five  curacies,  one  establishment  for 
the  conversion  of  infidels,  145  parish  churches,  and  88,143  inhabitants.* 

The  civil  government  of  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  fifteen  provinces,  of 
these  eight  were  superior  alcaldias,viz.,  Totonicapan,  Solola,  Chimaltenango,  Saca- 
tepeques,  Zonzonate,  Verapaz,  Escuintla,  and  Suchiltepeques ;  two  were  corregi- 
dorships,  viz.,  Quezaltenango,  and  Chiquimula;  one  a  government,  Costa  Rica; 
and  four  were  intendancies,  Leon,  Ciudad  Real,  Comayagua,  and  St.  Salvador. 
Five  of  these  provinces  were  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ;  five  on  the 
Atlantic,  and  five  interior. 

In  Guatemala,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  the  real  power 
exiserced  by  the  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics,  was  much  greater  than  that 
exercised  by  the  civil  government. 

III. — VICEROYALTY  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

New  Granada  was  bounded  on  the  north-by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Costa  Rica  in  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala  ;  on  the  east  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Caraccas,  Spanish  Guiana,  and  Portuguese  Guiana ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Maranon,  and  the  viceroyalty  of 
Peru :  it  extended  from  3  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude,  to  12  deg.  north  latitude. 

This  extensive  viceroyalty  was  divided  into  numerous  provinces,  governed  by 
intendants  and  governors  under  the  orders  of  the  viceroy. 

These  provinces  were  named  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  Quixos,  Maynas,  Quito, 
Tacamees,  Popayan,  Antioquia,  Santa  Fe,  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  Merida,  Santa 
Marta,  Carthagena,  Choco,  Darien,  Panama,  and  Veragua;  the  three  last  of 
which  were  known  by  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Tierra  Firme. 

IV. — CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP  OF  CARACCAS. 

Caraccas  is  named  after  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  given  to  the  country  which 
included  New  Andalusia,  or  Cumana,  with  Margarita,  Barcelona,  Venezuela  or 
Caraccas  Proper,  Maracaybo  and  Coro,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
Varinas  and  Spanish  Guiana,  in  the  interior. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  east  by  the  Atlantic, 
south  by  Peru  and  Dutch  Guiana,  and  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe  or  New 
Granada. 

Caraccas  was  subdivided  into  seven  provinces :  viz.,  New  Andalusia  or 
Cumana,  Barcelona,  Venezuela  or  Caraccas  Proper,  containing  Venezuela  and 
Coro,  Maracaybo,  Varinas,  and  Guiana;  with  the  detached  government  of  the 

*  In  computing  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  tiie  kingdom  :  parishioners  of  the  dioceses,  and 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  census  taken  by  order  of  the  King  of 
Spain  in  1788,  as  being  the  most  recent  and  complete  that  could  readily  be  consulted,  because  it 
gives  the  numbers  in  the  separate  provinces  and  districts.  It  may,  however,  be  considered  too  low  ; 
for,  by  comparing  it  with  the  enumerations  made  by  order  of  the  bishops,  there  has  been  found  a 
material  discrepancy ;  if  we  add  together  th'e  numbers  of  the  different  districts  of  the  bishopric  of 
Comayagua  in  the  royal  census  of  1778,  the  amount  will  be  no  more  than  81,143 ;  whereas,  that 
taken  by  order  of  tile  bishop  in  1791,.makes  the  number  93,301.  In  Chiapa,  in  1778,  the  number 
given  was  02,253,  but,  by  a  census  in  1790,  it  was  99,001  :  similar  increase  has  been  perceived  in 
the  other  two  dioceses. — A/ccdo. 
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island  of  Margarita;  the  whole  of  these  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
personage  of  the  highest  rank,  who  was  styled  captain-general  of  the  provinces  of 
Venezuela,  and  the  city  of  Caraccas. 

V. — VICEROYALTY  OF  PERU. 

Peru,  as  a  vioeroyalty,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  southern  provinces 
of  Quito,  Maynas,  Jaen  de  Bracomaros,  and  Guyaquil ;  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  on  the  cast,  by  the  Portuguese  possessions,  and  the  provinces  of 
Buenos  Ayres ;  and  on  the  south,  by  the  government  of  Chili  and  the  viceroyalty 
of  La  Plata.  It  was  formerly  the  most  extensive  kingdom  of  South  America, 
but  in  the  year  1718  the  provinces  of  Quito  in  the  north,  as  far  as  the  river  Tum- 
bez,  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  New  Granada,  and  in  1 778,  Potosi,  and 
several  other  of  its  richest  districts,  on  the  east,  were  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  extended,  therefore,  from  the  Rio  Tumbez,  in  3  degrees 
30  minutes,  south  latitude,  to  the  chain  of  Vilcanota,  in  15  degrees  south  latitude. 

Its  eastern  settlements  bounded  on  Colonna,  or  the  land  of  the  missions,  the 
Pampas  del  Sacramento,  and  the  region  of  the  savage  nations  of  the  Pajonal, 
a  vast  steppe  covered  with  long  grass. 

Peru  was,  as  a  viceroyalty,  divided  into  seven  intendancies,  viz. — Truxillo, 
Tarma,  Iluancavelica,  Lima,  Huamanga,  Arequipa  and  Cuzco,  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  an  intendant,  nominated  by^the  viceroy,  a  nobleman  of  the  highest 
rank,  who  was  sent  from  Spain,  and  whose  appointment  was  .  one  of  the  first 
consequence  in  Spanish  America. 

The  salary  of  the  viceroy  was  only  12,600/.,  but  enormously  augmented  by 
the  monopoly  of  certain  manufactures,  by  grants,  and  by  the  colonial  situations 
and  titles  he  could  confer. 

Peru  was  the  seat  of  two  royal  audienzas,  that  of  Lima  and  that  of  Cuzco. 
The  audience  of  Lima  was  established  in  1543,  and  was  composed  of  a  regent, 
eight  oidores  or  judges,  four  alcaldes,  and  two  fiscals,  the  viceroy  being  president. 
It  was  divided  into  three  chambers,  and  was  the  superior  court  of  appeal  for  the 
whole  government.  The  royal  treasury  was  the  next  great  office  of  state,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  viceroy,  the  regent  of  the  council,  the  dean  of  the  tribunal  of 
accounts,  and  other  officers,  and  the  revenue  appeals  were  determined  by  the 
tribunal  of  accounts. 

VI. — VICEROYALTY  OF  BUENOS  AYRES,  OR  LA  PLATA. 

This  viceroyalty  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  vast  steppe  of  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  or,  according  to  some  authorities,  by  that  great  river  itself ;  on  the  east  the 
territories  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  were  its  limits;  on  the  west 
it  was  divided  by  the  Andes  from  Peru  and  Chili,  having  also  a  province 
bordering  on  the  South.  Sea ;  and  on  the  south  its  boundary  was  the  Pampas 
and  Patagonia. 

From  Cape  Lobos  on  the  Atlantic  to  the  most  northerly  settlements  on  the 
Paraguay,  its  extent  was  estimated  at  1600  miles;  and  from  Cape  St.  Antony,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Plata;  to  the  Andes  of  Chili,  its  breadth  was*about  1000  miles. 

This  extensive  region  was  erected  into  a  viceroyalty  in  1778,  and  at  that  time 
several  provinces  were  added  to  it  from  Peru  and  Chili.  It  was  divided  into 
five  governments,  Los  Charcas,  Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Cuyo,  and  Buenos  Ayres, 
which  were  again  subdivided  into  departments  and  districts. 

The  whole  was  governed  by  a  viceroy,  and  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
country  were  under  the  guidance  of  the  archbishop  of  La  Plata,  in  Charcas, 
who  had  six  suffragans. 
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VII. — CAPTAIN-GENERALSHIP  OF  CHILI. 

The  kingdom  of  Chili  or  Chile  was  the  most  southerly  of  the  governments, 
which  composed  the  Spanish  American  empire. 

It  extended  from  the  24th  degree  to  the  45th  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
comprised  the  continent  bounded  by  the  ocean  on  the  west,  and  the  Andes  on 
the  east;  with  the  islands  on  its  coasts.  Its  greatest  length  was  about  12G0 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  300. 

It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  La  Plata,  and  from  Peru  it  was  separated  by 
the  desert  and  province  of  Atacama;  on  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Bueno's 
Ayrean  provinces  of  Tucuman  and  Cuyo,  and  by  Terra  Magellanica,  or  Pata¬ 
gonia  ;  on  the  west,  the  Southern  Pacific  washed  its  shores ;  and  on  the  south, 
the  unconquered  and  desert  countries  of  Terra  Magellanica,  completed  its  limits. 

Chili  was  governed  by  a  personage  of  high  rank,  appointed  by  the  court  of 
Madrid,  and  who  held  the  title  of  Captain-General  qf_the_kingdom  of  Chili, 
having  under  his  orders  all  the  inferior  governors  of  departments  and  military 
posts.  He  was  likewise  commander-in-chief  of  the  Chilian  forces,  and  president 
of  the  court  of  the  royal  audienza  of  Santiago. 

Chili  was  divided  into  continental  and  insular  partidos,  or  departments,  over 
"which  intendants,  or  lieutenants,  presided. 

The  continental  part,  or  Chili  Proper,  was  divided  into  thirteen  partidos, 
which  extend  from  the  twenty-fourth  degree  to  the  thirty-seventh  degree  of 
south  latitude,  and  were  named  Copiapo,  Coquimbo,  Quillota,  Aconcagua,  Meli- 
pilla,  Santiago,  Rancagua,  Colchagua,  Maule,  Itata,  Chilian,  Puchucay,  and 
Huilquilemu.  From  the  thirty-seventh  degree  to  the  islands  of  Chiloe,  the  country 
was  chiefly  under  the  power  of  three  native  tribes,  the  Araucanians,  the  Cunches, 
and  the  Huilliches. 

Insular  Chili,  comprehending  the  archipelago,  of  Chiloe,  and  Chonos  or 
Guaytecas,  and  the  Andean  parts  of  Chili  were  inhabited  by  independent  tribes. 


CHAPTER  III. 


SI’ A  NISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

All  the  power  of  Spain  has  disappeared  in  continental  America  and  we  have 
now  to  refer  to  its  subdivisions  as  republican  governments. 


Population  of  each,  as  stated  in  the  American  Almanac  for  1845. 


COUNTRIES. 

PZu.*~ 

CAPITALS. 

COUNTRIES. 

Popula. 

CA  PITA  LS. 

SPANISH  BIPUBLIC*  OP 

number. 

Spanish  Republic*  nf 
5.  America  (eont.) 
Bolivia . .... 

number. 

Mexico . 

*7,044,140  , 

1,300,000 

Cliuquisaca. 

300,000 

130,000 

SPANISH  REPUBLICS  OP 

Argentino  Republic*. . . 

2501000 

2,000,000 

Bueno*  Ayres.  j 

Isthmus  of  Panama. . . . 

Puroguay. . 

Uruguay.. . 

Assumption. 

Monte  Video. 

Peru ^ . 

1,700,000 

1,931,084 

Bogota.  ,  1 

BraBil.™!  . 

5,130,418 

Rio  Janeiro. 

*  According  to  tlic 


to  of  Geography  and  Si 


;lude«  Yucatan ‘and  Texaa.— See  Statiatica  hereafter. 

The  above  must  be  considered  as  little  more  than  approximate  estimates. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MEXICO.  ' 

DESCRIPTION  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 

If  the  population,  and  productive  industry,  and  the  commerce  of  Mexico 
were  commensurate  with  its  natural  fertility,  and  with  the  extent  of  the  earth’s 
surface  which  it  comprises,  it  would  have  been  befjre  the  present  time  one  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  states  of  the  world. 

The  united  states,  or  federal  republic  of  Mexico  lies  between  15  deg. 
and  42  deg.  north  latitude;  the  most  southern  limit  being  near  Port  Angelos 
(15  deg.  10  min.  north  latitude)  and  the  most  northern  near  Cape  St.  Sebastian. 
The  most  eastern  point  is  on  the  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan, 
near  the  island  of  Cancun,  which  extends  to  near  8G  deg.  48  min.  west 
longitude ;  and  the  most  western  point  is  Cape  Mendocino,  in  124  deg.  40  min. 
west  longitude.  Yucatan,  however,- although  nominally  one  of  the  federal  states, 
is,  de  facto,  an  independent  government. 

On  the  west  and  south,  Mexico  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  and  on 
the  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Its  south-eastern  angle  borders  on  central 
America,  and  the  British  settlement  of  Belize.  Between  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  the  boundary-line  is  not  exactly  known,  further  than  that  it  com¬ 
mences  somewhere  near  the  Barra  de  Tonato,  tnence  nopth  to  the  volcanic  re¬ 
gion  of  Soconusco,  and  thence  irregularly  over  the  slopes  of  the  table-land  of 
Guatemala  to  the  Rio  Usumasinta  ;  it  then  follows  the  western  side  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  country  of  Yucatan,  somewhat  south  of  18  deg.  north  latitude  to  the  Rio 
Hondo,  which  as  far  as  the  sea,  is  considered  the  boundary  between  Yucatan 
and  Belize. 

On  the  north,  and  partly  on  the  east,  Mexico  borders  on  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  The  northern  boundary-line  commences  on  the  Pacific  in  42  deg. 
north  latitude  and  runs  along  that  parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  on  the 
east  of  which  range,  before  the  independence  of  Texas,  it  followed  the  course  of 
the  Arkansas  river  to  the  100th  meridian,  thence  due  south  to  the  Red  River, 
which  it  followed  as  a  boundary  as  far  as  94  deg.  west  longitude,  and  then  the 
line  ran  due  south  to  the  River  Sabina,  and  along  that  river  to  the. Gulf. 

From  the  boundary  of  Guatemala  to  ^42  deg.  north  latitude,  Mexico  is 
about  2400  miles  in  length.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly.  At  the  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec,  where  it  is  narrowest,  the  distance  is  little  more  than  130  miles 
across.  Its  greatest  width,  when  it  included  Texas,  was  near  32  deg.  north 
latitude,  whence  it  extended  about  1230  miles  from  the  Rio  Sabina  to  Upper 
California.  Bys the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
this  breadth  is  reduced  To  the  distance  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  bound¬ 
ing  New  Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  in  latitude  42  deg.  north,  and  longitude 
109  deg.  45  min.  west,  and  Cape  Mendocino,  in  latitude  40  deg.  30  min.  north, 
and  longitude  124  deg.  10  min.  west,  or  about  700  miles. 

Our  accounts  of  Mexico  are  far  from  being  complete.  The  country  has  been 
so  imperfectly  explored, — that  it  is  even  asserted  that  there  are  within  it  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  living  in  large  towns,  which  are  only  known  by  report.  Our 
brief  descriptions  are  necessarily  confined  to  the  dirtricts  which  have 
been  settled  or  travelled  over :  but  we  have  adhered  to  what  appeared 
to  us  the  best  Spanish,  English,  and  American  accounts;1  not  only  of 
Mexico  but  of  the  other  Spanish  American  republics.  Our  most  authentic 
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recent  accounts,  excepting  the  work  of  M.  Chevalier,  are  all  written  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  We  have  but  little  information  that  can  be  relied  on,  by 
British  travellers  in  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  the  valuable  and  com¬ 
prehensive  work  of  Mr.  Ward, — who  resided  in  the  country  as  minister,  after 
its  independence  of  Spain,  in  1826.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
exclusively,  since  1840,  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Mexican 
territories,  especially  of  the  northern  parts,  than  ever  was  known  before,  unless 
it  were  formerly  by  the  Jesuits,  and  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Indian  missions. 

The  works,  of  Clavigero,  Alcedo,  Humboldt,  and  Ward,  are  the  usual 
authorities  in  describing  Mexico.  The  work  of  Latrobe,  and  the  notes  of 
Poinsett;  are  also  referred  to.  The  most  recent  accounts  upon  which'  we  can 
rely  as  to  the  present  state  of  Mexico,  and  the  best  local  descriptions,  are  found 
in  the  work  of  Mr.  Brantz  Mayer,  who  was  Secretary  to  the  United  States 
Legation  at  Mexico,  in  1841  and  1842;  of  New  Spain  or  Northern  Mexico,  in 
Mr.  Gregg’s  work  on  the  “  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  and  Santa  Fe ;  and  of 
California,  in  that  admirable  work,  **  The  Account  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  under  the  Command  of  Captain  Wilkes ;”  and  of  California,  in  the 
“  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition,  in  the  Years  1842, 1843,  and  1844,  under 
Captain  Fremont,  of  the  Topographical  Engineers,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Oregon,  and  North  California from  each  of  these  works,  we  have  extracted! 
and  condensed  the  most  instructive  information,  relative  to  a  country  to  which 
great  interest  must  in  future  be  directed.  Of  many  jjarts  there  is  certainly  little, 
known;  but  we  have  more  certain  accounts,  through  the  indefatigable  per¬ 
severance  of  Anglo-American  travellers,  of  the  towns  and  districts  through 
which  the  old  Spanish  roads  and  routes  passed,  and  of  California  and  Northern 
Mexico,  than  we  possess  of  other  parts  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese  America.* 


CHAPTER  V. 


TERRITORY. — POPULATION  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  territory  "of  the  Mexican  republic 
contains  an  area  of  1,650,000  square  miles,  exclusive  of  Texas:  and  the  area  of 
the  United  States  of  Anglo- America  may,  exclusive  of  Texas,  be  estimated  at 
2,300,000.  4‘  If  we  allow,”'  says  Mr.  Mayer, +  “  that  the  square  mile  will  main¬ 
tain,  under  ordinary  careful  cultivation,  a  population  of  200  persons,  we  shall 
have  the  sum  of  330,000,000  for  the  total  ultimate  capability  of  the  Mexican 
soil,  and  460,000,000  for  the  United  States. — or,  130,000,000  less  in  Mexico 
than  in  our  union.” 

In  1792,  according  to  a  report  made  to  the  King  of  Spain  by  Conde  de 

*  We  liave  just  received  a  recently-published  Journal  of  Travels  in  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Gilliam, 
who  had  been  appointed  United  States  consul  in  California,  to  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
proceeded  farther  than  to  the  neighbourhood  of*  the  Gulf.  This  book  appears,  when  confined  to 
mere  detail,  to  contain  truthful  accounts  of  the  places  and  people  he  met  with.  But  the  style  is  ' 
ludicrous,  inflated,  and  abounds  in,  not  Yankcetimt,  but  in  painful  attempts  to  write  sentiments 
composed  of  superlative  adjectives. 

t  Mexico.  By  Brantz  Mayer,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  to  that  country  in 
1841  and  1842. 

vol.  m.  7  I 
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Revellagigedo,  the  population  of  New  Spain,  exclusive  of  the  Intendencies  of 
"Vera  Cruz  and  Guadalaxara,  was  as  follows : — 


CASTES  AND  CLASi 


AND  CLASSES. 


Total  population,  in  1793... 


The  Baron  Humboldt  estimates  the  population  to  have  been,  in  the  year  1803j 
5,837,100;  and  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  1824  (from  the  best  data  of  the  period),  6,500,000. 

In  1830,  Mr.  Burkhardf,  a  German  traveller,  rates  the  several  classes  of 
Mexicans  ,thus : — 


n n  c LASS ES. 


CASTES  ANI>  CLASSES. 


2,4911.000 

7,990,000 


The  most  accurate  of  the  recent  calculations,  is  said  to  be  the  one  which  was 
made  by  the  government  without  special  enumeration,  as  a  basis  for  assembling 
a  Congress  to  form  a  new  constitution,  similar  to  the  plan  of  that  adopted  in 
Tacubaya  in  1842 : —  '  ■ 


DEPARTMENTS. 

|  Population. 

I)  P.P 

A  R  T  M  F.  N  T  S. 

Population. 

. 

..1  Mftn.sao 

.1  670,311 

Sinaloa . 

H  rough t  forward . 

..1  GG/,f*02 

Yucatan . 

Guanajuato . 

O'ijrtca . . 

Miclmacan . 

San  Lout-  I'ntoni . 

•|  §g  ■ 

..!  Jil’380 

Nuevo  Leon.. 
Tauroaulipaa.. 

Coihuita . 

Aguai*  Calient' 

124,609 

129,560 

loi.ioa 

100,068 

6jyJ98 

Tabanco . 

Ctukuakua . . . 

..]  147*, 600  ' 

Nuevo  Mexico 
California*.. . . 

.... 

33*439 

Carried  forward . 

..|  5,973,484 

To 

t.l,  in'1842 . 

7,015,509 

Mr.  Mayer  states  that  “since  the  year  1830,  the  population  of  the  republic  has  been 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  smallpox,  measles,  and  cholera.  In  the  capital  alone,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  about  5000  died  of  the  first-named  of  these  diseases,  2000  'f  the  second, 
and  from  15,000  to  20,000  of  the  third.  The  mortality  must  have  l  sn  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  ratio  throughout  the  territory. 

“I  am,  however,  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  estimates  of  both  Poinsett  and  Burk- 
hardt  are  not  too  high  ;  yet,  assuming  the  statements  of  1842  and  of  1793  to  be  nearly 
accurate,  we  find  in  forty-nine  years  an  increase  of  only  1,774,111  in  the  entire  popula¬ 
tion.  Again,  if  we  assume  the  population  to  have  been  6,000,000  in  1824,  (the  year,  in 
fact,  of  the  establishment  of  the  republic,)  we  find  that,  in  the  course  of  eighteen  years 
of  liberty  and  independence,  the  increase  has  not  been  greater  than  1,044,140. 

“  In  the  United  States  of  America,  with  only  650,000  more  of  square  miles  of  terri¬ 
tory  now,  and  not  so  large  a  space  at  the  achievement  of  our  independence,  the  increase 
of  our  population  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  freedom  cannot  have  been  less  than  two 
millions  and  a  half;  while,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  averaged  an 
increase  of  rather  more  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  every  ten. 

“  The  several  castes  and  classes  of  Mexicans  may  be  raled  in  the  following 
manner: — 
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CASTES  AND  CLASSES. 

White*.'".'.'.’.'.'."  '. 

Negroe* . 


CASTES  AND  CLASSES. 


a*  zaiuboa,  mentiaw, 


8,006,000 

2,009,809 


“It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  Indians  and  negroes  amount  to  4,006,000,  and  the 
vhites,  aud  all  other  castes,  to  3,009,509.  A  very  respectable  and  aged  resident  of 
Mexico,  who  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  observations,  estimates 
that,  of  the  former,  (or  negroes  and  Indians,)  but  two  per  cent  can  read  and  write ; 
while  of  thejatter,  at  a  liberal  estimate,  but  about  twenty  per  cent. 

“  If  we  take  this  computation  to  be  correct,  as  I  believe  from  my  own  observation 
it  is,  and  using  the  estimate  of  the  decree  of  1842  for  the  basis  of  the  population,  we 
shall  have: — 


CASTES  AND  CLASSE 


population  of  7«000.00 


“This  would  appear  to  be  a  startling  fact  in  a  republic  the  basis  of  whose  safety  is 
the  capacity  of  the  people  for  an  intellectual  self-government.  Let  us,  however,  carry 
this  calculation  a  little  further.  If  we  suppose  that  out  of  the  1,000,000  of  whites, 
500,000,  or  the  half  only,  are  males,' and  of  that  500,000,  but  twenty  per  cent.,  or  but 
1 00,000  can  read  and  write,  we  will  ho  longer  be  surprised  that  a  population. of  more 
than  7,000,000  has  been  hitherto  controlled  by  a  handful  of  men;  or  that,  with  the 
small  means  of  improvement  afforded  to  the  few  who  can  read,  the  selfish  natures  of  the 
superior  classes,  who  wield  the  physical  and  intellectual  forces  of  the  nation,  have  forced 
the  masses  to  become  little  more  than  the  slaves  of  those  whose  wit  gives  them  the  talent 
of  control.” — Mayer's  Mexico. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

”  CONFIGURATION,  SOIL,  AND  CLIMATE.  „ 

The  configuration,  soil,  surface,  and  climate  of  Mexico,  comprehend  every 
variation  of  character.  Low  and  unhealthy  lands,  along  many  parts  of  the  sea- 
coast,  especially  the  low  plain  of  Cuetlacl  tlan,  facing  the  Gulf,  along  the  shores 
of  which  sandhills  frequently  rise.  Low  lands  form  only  exceptions  along  the 
Pacific ;  and  occur  at  the  Bay  of  Tely  t.antepec,  and  at  Acapu’-,o ;  but  generally  the 
mountain  or  table-land  approaches  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  And  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Gulf  of  California. 

The  peninsula  of  Y ucatan,  is  one  of  the  provinces  or  states  of  Mexico,  but 
politically,  as  well  as  physically,  almost  independent  of  the  Mexican  republican 
government.  This  state  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  the  Gulf  of 
Guanajos,  or  of  Honduras,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  former  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  Vera  Paz,  and  on  the  south-west  by 
Chiapa,  and  by  about  250  miles  of  Tabasco.  It  lies  between  the  latitudes  18  deg. 
and  21  deg.  north,  and  longitudes  87  deg.  and  91  deg.  west.  Its  length  is 
about  250  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  its  breadth  is  about  200  miles 
from  east  to  west  at  the  widest  part.  Alcedo  describes  its  climate  as — 
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“A  very  hot  and  moist  temperature.  Its  territory  is  for  the  most  part  stony,  but 
fertile.  It  has  no  other  river  throughout  the  whole  of  it  than  that  of  I.agartos,  which  is, 
however,  very  abundant.  (This  is  not  true,  several  small  rivers  flow  through  parts  of 
the  state.)  It  is  argued  that  it  has  many  subterraneous  waters,  and  this  is  pretty  well 
proved,  through  certain  deep  chasms  of  stone,  which  they  call  zenotcs,  and  in  which 
water  lias  been  seen  to  run. 

“  The  land  is  plain,  covered  with  shady  trees,  and  abounding  in  honey,  wax,  and 
cotton,  and  of  the  latter  they  make  spun  and  woven  stuffs,  which  they  die  of  various 
colours,  and  which  are  highly  esteemed  in  all  Nueva  Espana.  It  also  produces  some 
cochineal,  and  from  the  above  productions,  as  well  as  from  some  Campeche-wood,  arid 
some  rigging,  which  they  manufacture,  do  jthey  maintain  a  commerce.  In  its  forests  are 
excellent  sorts  of  woods,  of  which  some  ships  have  been  built ;  and  one  sort  of  these 
goods,  called  habin,  is  so  hard  that  it  is  impossible  to  drive  a  nail  into  it  without  first 
boring  a  h'  le.  Here  are  many  wild  beasts,  such  as  tigers  and  leopards ;  also  snakes  and 
venomous  insects,  and  a  species  of  spider,  which  the  Indians  call  ham,  since,  whenever  a 
person  is  bitten  by  it,  the  excruciating  pain  he  suffers  causes  him  to  cry  out  this  word,  and 
this  he  continues  doing  till  he  dies,  no  remedy  ever  having  been  found  against  its  fatal 
influence.  Both  sheep  and  neat  cattle  are  scarce  in  this  province,  through  want  of  water 
and  pastures  ;  but  here  are  abundance  of  swine,  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  of  a  warm 
climate.  On  the  sea  coasts  is  found  much  amber.” 

The  recently  explored  ancient  ruins  are  remarkable.  (See  Mr.  Stephen’s 
work.)  —Mr.  Ward  considers- Yucatan  the  most  sterile  and  poor  state  in  the 
confederation.  We  have  no  recent  account  upon  which  we  can  place  much 
reliance,  and  our  consular  returns  (See  trade  of  Mexico  hereafter)  convey  little 
information  relative  to  Yucatan,  a  country  which  may,  td'a  great  extent,  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  wilderness.  We  believe  that  portions  of  this  state  are  susceptible  of 
the  most  productive  tropical  cultivation. 

Tabasco,  which  has  been  politically  united  to  the  Mexican  republic,  but 
which  is  but  little  more  than  nominally  annexed,  adjoins  on  the  east  Yucatan, 
and  on  the  south  Chiapa,and  the  kingdom  of  Guatemala;  from  whence  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  cordillera,  or  serrauia  of  mountains :  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
province  of  Oaxaca,  in  Nueva  Espana,  and  it  fronts  the  Gulf  on  the  north.  It 
is  about  180  miles  long,  and  about  60  broad.  Alcedo  describes  it  as — 

“  Of  a  hot  and  moist  temperuture,  and  the  territory  is  low  and  plain,  but  very  full 
of  woods  in  which  there  are  abundance  of  cedars,  brazil,  and  many  other.sorts  of  woods. 
The.  country  is  unhealthy  from  the  abundance  of  rain,  and  the  prevalence  of  strong 
winds,  which  last  for  nine  months  together;  but  it  is  very  fertile  in  fruits  of  the  country, 
such  as  mameyes,  sapotes,  aquacates,  quaybas,  and  man"  others  of  a  delicate  taste,  as 
aslo  in  European  productions.  _ _ _ 

“  It  produces  much  maizeToTwhicInlieFeafe'thTeebrfour  crops  annually;  rice  and  cocos, 
which  aresent  for  sale  to  VeraCruz  ;  pulse,  garden  and  many  medicinal  herbs,  tobacco, 
and,  above  all,  cacao,  this  being  the  most  abundant  production  of  any,  and  that  which  is 
the  greatest  source  of  commerce;  it  being  also  in  this  that  the  natives  used  to  pay  their 
tribute  to  the  Emperors  of  Mexico.  It  is  not  less  abundant  in  pepper,  which  is  much 
esteemed,  and  of  which  great  quantities  are  carried  to  all  parts,  although  of  inferior 
quality  to  the  pepper  of  the  east.  The  breed  of  cattle,  of  all  species,  has  increased 
greatly  in  this  country ;  and-in-the-woods-thcre  are  leopards,  dantas, small  boars,  rabbits, 
deer,  monkeys,  squirrels,  tapeyes,  quintes,  similar  to  stags  but  smaller ;  and  very  many 
birds,  such  as  pheasants,  parrots,  quails,  hens,  pigeons,  doves,  and  an  infinite  number  of 
other’s,  large  and  small.  Although  the  cotton-tree  be  here  in  abundance  the  fruit  is 
made  no  use  of,  since  it  is  eaten  by  the  monkeys  before  it  ripens,  as  also  by-the  squirrels, 
and  other  small  animals,  with  which  the  country  is  overrun.  But  all  these  plagues  are 
less  obnoxious  than  the  musquitoes,  of  different  kinds,  which  will  scarce  suffer  men  to 
exist :  for  no  one  can  sleep  except  covered  by  a  canopy,  the  heat  caused  by  which  is 
intense. 
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.  “Tills province  is  watered  bydiffercnt  rivers,  which  fertilise  it ;  but  the  most  consider¬ 
able  is  that  of  its  name.  The  capital  is  the  settlement  of  the  same  name,  called  also 
De  Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Victoria.” 

Tabasco  Island,  or  rather  a  neck  of  land,  lies  in  the  south-west  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Campeachy :  on  it  is  built 
the  town  of  Tabasco,  in  latitude  18  deg.  34  rain,  north,  and  longitude  93  deg. 
36  min.  west.  '  Alcedo  says : — 

“  It  is  the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Grijalva,  seventy-six  miles  east  of  Santa  Ana,  and  127  miles  east-south-east  of  Vera 
Cruz.  It  was  considerably  enriched  by  a  constant  resort  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  at 
Christmas.  The  river  Grijalva  divides  itself  near  the  sea  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
western  falls  into  the  river  Tabasco,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Chiapa,  and  the  other 
continues  its  course  till  within  four  leagues  of  the  sea,  where  it  subdivides  and  Separates 
the  island  from  the  continent.  Near  it  are  plains,  which  abound  with  cattle  and  other 
animals,  particularly  the  mountain  cow,  so  called  from  its  resembling  that  creature,  and 
feeding  on  a  sort  of  moss  found  on  the  trees  near  great  rivers.” 

The  state  of  Tabasco,  naturally  fertile,  may  be  considered  as  chiefly  in  a  wil¬ 
derness  state. 

Chiapa  was  formerly  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of  Gua¬ 
temala ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tabasco,  east  by  Vera  Paz,  west  by  Nucva 
Espana,  and  south-west  by  Soconusco.  It  extended,  as  a  Spanish  province, 
eighty-five  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  is  nearly  thirty  across  at  its  widest 
part.  It  was  under  Spain  divided  into  districts,  or  alcaldias  mayores ,  viz.,  those 
of  Zoques,  Chontales,  Los  Llanos,  and  Xiquipila.  Its  climate  is  of  a  warm  and 
moist  temperature,  although  in  some  high  parts  cold  predominates. 

“Its  woods,”  says  Alcedo,  “abound  with  large  trees  of  pine,  cypress,  cedar,  and 
walnut;  and  of  others  of  a  resinous  kind,  from  which  are  extracted  aromatic  gums,  bal¬ 
sams,  and  liquid  amber,  tacamaca,  copal,  &c.  It  produces  also,  in  abundance,  swine, 
maize,  honey,  cotton,  cochineal,  which  is  only  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  the 
cotton ;  also  cacao,  and  much  pepper  and  achote,  or  the  heart-leaved  bixa;  also  various 
kinds  of  domestic  and  wild  birds,  especially  parrots,  which  are  very  beautiful  and  highly 
esteemed;  a  small  bird,  called  toto,  less  than  a  young  pigeon,  with  green  wings;  this  is 
caught  by  the  Indians,  who  pluck  from  its  tail  some  feathers,  which  they  prize  highly, 
and  then  restore  it  to  liberty;  it  being  si  capital  offence,  according  to  their  laws,  to 
destroy  it.  The  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  which  have  been  brought  from  Europe,  have 
multiplied  in  this  province  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner;  so  also  have  horses,  which 
are  of  such  an  esteelhed  breed,  that  the  colts  are  taken  from  hence  to  Mexico,  a  distance 
of .500  miles.  In  the  woods  breed  many  lions  (?)  leopards,  tigers,  and  wild  boars,  a  great 
"number  of  snakes,  some  being  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  others  of  a  beautiful  crimson  colour, 
streaked  with  black  and  white.  The  territory  is,  for  the  most  part,  rugged  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  and  watered  by  different  rivers ;  none  of  these,  however,  are  of  any  particular 
consideration,  although  that  which  bears  the  name  of  this  province  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  aforesaid  productions  are  carried  to  the  other  provinces;  and  although  this 
province  may  be  accounted  comparatively  poor,  from  being  without  mines  of  gold  or 
silver,  it  is,  nevertheless,  of  the  greatest  importance,  as.  being  the  outwork  or  barrier  to 
*  New  Spain,  from  the  facility  with  which  this  kingdom  might  be  entered  by  the  river  Ta* 
basco.  The  capital  is  the  royal  city  of  Chiapa,  situated  on  a  delightful  plain.  It  is  the 
head  of  a  bishopric,  erected  in  lo38 ;  and  has  for  arms  a  shield,  upon  which  are  two 
sierras,  with  a  river  passing  between  them:  above  the  one  is  a  golden  castle,  with  a  lion 
rampant  upon  it;  and  above  the  other  a  green  palm,  bearing  fruit,  and  another  lion,  the 
whole  being  upon  a  red  field.  These  arms  were  granted  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  in 
1535.  The  cathedral  is  very  beautiful.  It  contains  three  convents  of  the  order  of  St. 
Francis,  La  Merceda,  and  St.  Domingo;  a  monastery  of  nuns,  and  five  hermitages. 
Its  population  is  scanty  and  poor,  and  the  principal  commerce  consists  in  cocoa-nuts,  cot- 
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ton,  wool,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  other  articles.  Its  nobility,  although  poor,  are  very 
proud,  as  having  descended  from  some  ancient  families  of  the  first  nobility  of  Spain-;-  such 
as  those  of  Mendoza,  Velasco,  Cortes,  &c.  The  women  suffer  great  debility  at  the  sto¬ 
mach  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat,  and  they  can  never  fast  long.”  , 

This  state  lias  not  improved  since  its  independence  of  Spain. 

Veha-Paz  was  formerly  a  province  and  alcaldia  mayor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Guatemala;  bounded  north  by- Yucatan,  south-south-west  and  south-east  by 
Guatemala,  west  by  the  province  of  Chiapa,  and  east  by  the  Gulf  of  Honduras. 
It  was,  under  the  Spanish  rule,  in  extent  forty-eight  leagues  from  north  to  south, 
its  widest  part.  The  Missionaries  of  St.  Domingo  gave  it  this  name,  by  order  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  who  commanded  it  to  be  so  called,  inasmuch  as  its 
natives  were  conquered  merely  by  preaching,  and  without  bloodshed. 

,  “  The  ..iuntry,”  as  described  by  Alcedo,  “  is  rough  and  broken,  full  of  deep  ravines, 

with  a  llanura  which  is  half  a  league  in  extent,  and  covered  with  thick  and  impenetrable- 
woods.  Half  of  this  province  is  of  a  mild  and  benign  temperature,  and  the  other  half  is 
hot  and  abounding  in  mosquitoes  of  various  kinds.  _  The  rains  here  continue  nine  months 
in  the  year,  and  the  province  abounds  in  vegetable  productions  and  cattle,  and  has  many 
mountains  covered  with  trees,  and  vast  caverns,  in  which  many  rivers  laving  the,  pro¬ 
vince,  lose  themselves.  Between  two  lofty  sierras  is  found  acaveof  very  great  extent, -entirely- 
of  stone,  within  which  are  formed,  by  the  dripping  of  waters,  several  pillars  resembling 
alabaster.  In  this  cave  the  cold  is  extraordinary,  and  the  noise  of  the  waters  is  very 
great,  which,  bursting  forth  at  various  mouths,  forms  a  lake,  which  from  its  depth  is  seen 
to  have  waves  like  a  sea,  and  from  it  rises  a  river,  which,  in  the  small  distance  that  it 
runs,  is  not  fordable.  Besides  the  several  rivers  which  water,  this  province,  great  tor¬ 
rents  of  water  are  seen  rushing  down  from  the  most  lofty  rocks,  forming  a  delightful 
spectacle;  and  thus  the  soil  is  constantly  so  moist  that  the  maize  rots  in  the  ground. 

“This  province  is  very  subject  to  great  tempests  of  thunder  and  lightning,  strong 
winds, ‘and  earthquakes  ;*  and  in  its  mountains  and  forests  are  large  trees  of  excellent 
kinds  of  wood,  imparting  a  balmy  fragrance  to  the  surrounding  air;  and  amongst  these 
we  must  note  in  particular  the  liquid  amber  of  a  thick  and  rough  wood,  and  various  kinds 
of  balsams  copales,  xuchicopales  almacigos,  and  dragon  plants,  from  which  is  extracted 
the  gum,  called  dragon’s  blood.  Here  are  canes  of  100  feet  long,  and  of  such  thickness 
and  size  as  to  have  at  each  of  their  knots  a  cavity  able  to  contain  an  arroba  of  water 
These  canes  serve  as  timber  in  building.  Moreover,  here  are  Guaya-canes,  which  are  in¬ 
corruptible,  and  another  sort  of  wood,  which,  sawed  asunder,  represents  on  its  plane 
pretty  vary-coloured'figures. 

“  This  province  is  extremely  fertile  in  all  European  fruits  and  flowers;  these  yielding 
their  sweets  to  the  labours  of  an  infinite  variety  and  innumerable  swarms  of  bees  ;  some 
without  sling,  and  noted  for  making  the  clearest  honey,  others,  like  those  of  Spain,  and 
others  only  as  large  as  flies,  others,  again,  whose  honey  causes  giddiness  ;  with  this  pecu¬ 
liarity,  however,  equally  attached  to  all,  that  they  make  no  honeycomb,  but  work  under 
ground,  forming  their  nests  in  the  roots  of  trees.  Their  honey  has  an  acid  flavour,  which 
is  got  rid  of  in  a  great  measure  by  boiling ;  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  kept  and  used 
after  the  same  manner  as  the  vinegar  from  oranges,  for  several  domestic  purposes.  The 
woods  of  this  province  are  thronged  with  animals  and  wild  beasts ;  the  largest  of  these 
is  the  danta,  as  big  as  a  calf,  though  somewhat  short  and  thicker  set  in  all  its  joints, 
which  on  the  whole  resemble  those  of  the  elephant ;  it  has  on  its  claws,  three  joints  on 
the  fore  feet  and  four  on  the  hind  feet;  the  Jhead  is  large,  the  forehead  is  sunk  in,  the 
eyes  small,  and  the  lower  jaw  hangs  down  five  or  six  inches,  and  is  raised  when  the  animal 
is  angry,  thereby  discovering  its  teeth  and  tusks,  which  are  like  those  of  a  pig ;  its  ears 
are  peaked,  the  neck  is  sunk  in  the  shoulders,  and  the  tail  short,  with  little  bristles.  The 
hide  is  six  fingers  thick,  double  at  the  loins,  and,  when  dried,  resists  every  kind  of  arms. 
This  animal  is  ferocious  and  terrible  when  irritated,  and  with  its  tusks  destroys  every 
thing  it  meets  in  its  course,  not  excepting  trees  of  considerable  strength.  Here  are  like- 
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wise  lions,  tigers,  bears  of  an  enormous  size,  cats,  and  mountain  goats,  monkeys  of  various 
kinds,  wild  boars,  porcupines,  squirrels,  and  a  variety  of  other  animals.  Also  amongst 
the  birds  are  eagles,  small  eagles,  buairones,  sea-crows,  alcatraces,  bitterns,  storks,  parrots, 
and  others  esteemed  for  their  plumage  and  their  song.  This  province  is  also  filled  with 
vipers  and  snakes  of  various  kinds.  The  fountains  and  small  rivers  are  numerous  and 
run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MEXICO  PROPER. 

The  high  mountains,  called  the  Andes,  which  converge  in  Central  America, 
diverge  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and  approaching  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  on  the  west,  and  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  east,  spread  into  the 
most  extensive  plateaux  in  the  world.  The  great  central  plateau,  or  table-land, 
of  Anahuac,  extends  north  to  about  24  deg.  north  latitude ;  and  the  plain,  or 
great  broad  fertile  valley,  of  Chihuahua,  and  even  the  great  Prairies,  may  be 
considered  as  a  further  extension  of  the  Mexican  plateau.  Along  the  Pacific, 
the  low  lands  of  Cinaloa,  Acapulco,  and  Tehuantepec,  are  the  widest  districts 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains.  In  other  places  numerous  low  hills  inter¬ 
vene,  while  frequently  the  mountains  rise  almost  abruptly  from  the  ocean. 

On  the  eastern  coast,  the  low  districts,  of  the  provinces  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
New  Santander,  extend  northerly  along  the  gulf  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  the 
assumed  boundary  of  Texas.  This  coast  has  no  good  harbours :  Vera  Cruz  being 
the  best;  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Panuco,  Tampico  the  next  port  of  any 
consequence.  The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Santillana,  or  Barra  de  Santander,  also 
admits  small  vessels;  and  to  the  south  of  the  highlands,  called  the  Sierra  de 
St.  Martin,  which  intervene  between  the  Plain  of  Cuetlachtlan  and  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec,  several  small  rivers  flow  into  the  gulf,  the  principal  entrance  of 
which,  the  Coalzacoalcos,  was  recently  surveyed  with  a  view  of  digging  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus.  The  shallowest  water  over  the  bar  is  in  that  survey  given 
as  6.2  metres,  nearly  twenty  feet :  we  doubt  the  fact.  • 

The  low  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  north  of  21  deg.  north,  is  lined  with 
sand-hills,  and  within  which  are  large.and  small  lagoons ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  lagoons  of  Tamiagua,  Tampico,  Morales,  and  Madre.  The  breadth  of  the 
plains,  or  low  country,  from  the  gulf  to  the  high  or  undulating  lands,  is  stated  to 
vary  from  about  eight  miles  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  to  from  twenty,  fifty,  and  sixty 
miles  further  north.  On  the  western  coast,  north  of  about  the  twenty-fourtli 
degree,  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  California  present  a  diversity  of  surface,  in  some 
few  parts  low,  and,  generally,  undulating  at  no  great  height  above  the  sea;  the 
soil  tolerably  fertile,  with  little  wood  except  in  the  river  valleys.  The  climate  it. 
described  as  healthy  :  the  rainy  days  during  the  year  being  on  an  average  about 
ninety.  Towards  the  northern  parts,  or  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  the 
lands  are  often  low,  and  faced  with  sand-hills,  but  the  soil  behind,  except  in  the 
undulated  country,  is  not  considered  fertile. 

The  great  table  lands  of  Mexico,  and  those  extending  north  to  the  American 
prairies,  are  the  most  important,  both  with  respect  to  soil  and  climate";  and, 
although  Mexico  has  the  disadvantges  of  few  goodharbours,  along  the  sea  or  gulf 
coast,  and  a  climate  the  most  fatal  to  human  life,  along  the  latter,  yet,  the  soil 
and  mines  of  the^extensive  regions  of  elevated  plains,  are  adapted,  under  a  secure. 
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liberal,  and  permanent  government,  to  maintain  a  population  of  more  than 
100,000,000  inhabitants,  and  to  render  Mexico  a  state  of  great  power  and  wealth. 

The  ascent  from  the  Plain  of  Vera  Cruz  to  the  table-land  of  Anahuac  is  rather 
abrupt,  and  the  road  from  Vera  Cruz,  which  was  kept  in  good  repair,  is  now, 
in  many  parts,  described  as  in  the  most  wretched  and  broken  condition.  It  leads 
over  a  number  of  ascents,  with  intervening  plains. 

On  these  plains  isolated  mountains  rise.  Near  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  table-land,  and  bordering  the  Plain  of  Cuetlacbtlan,  the  Pic  de  Orizaba, 
rises  17,373  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  Nauhcampatepetl,  or  Coffre  de  Perote, 
to  13,415  feet  in  height.  These  mountains  are,  north  to  south,  about  thirty  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  In  about  19  deg.  north  longitude,  and  98  deg.  10  min. 
west  longitude,  the  Popocatepetl  rises  to  17,884  feet,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  in  North  America ;  north  of  which  the  Iztaccihuatl,  is  15,704 
feet  high.  Further  west  is  the  Nevado  de  Toluca,  15,271  feet  high.  The  Pic  de 
Tancitaro,  near  the  Pacific,  10,509  feet  high ;  not  far  from  which  the  volcano  of 
polima  rises  9193  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  of  these  mountains  only  rise  above 
the  region  of  perpetual  frost,  or,  in  Mexico,  about  15,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Nearly 
all  these  mountains  are  evidently  of  volcanic  origin ;  three  are  said  to  be  in  a  state 
of  activity — the  Orizaba,  the  Popocatepetl,  and  the  volcano  of  Colima.  In 
1759,  a  volcano  burst  forth  on  one  of  the  lower  plains  near  the  Pacific,  which 
was  called  the  volcano  of  Jorullo,  it  rose  about  1700  feet  above  the  plain.  We 
are  not  certain  if  it  be  still  in  activity. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  plateaux  of  Anahuac  adjoins,  or  extends  be¬ 
tween,  the  foregoing  named  mountains  and  the  isolated  peaks  above-mentioned. 
From  the  western  base  of  the  Orizaba  and  Nauhcampatepetl,  the  table-land  01 
Tlascala  extends  in  breadth  about  seventy  miles,  and  in  length  about  100  miles. 
Its  plateaux  rises  about  7200  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  west  of  this  table-land 
is  the  Plain  of  Mexico,  or  Tenochtitlan,  which  rises  still  higher,  or  about  7500 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  broad. 
Beyond  the  latter  plain  lies  the  most  elevated  of  the  Mexican  plateaux,  the  Plain 
of  Toluca,  the  average  height  of  which  is  nearly  9000  feet.  The  table-land  of 
Michoacan,  west  of  Toluca,  varies  in  height  from  6000  feet  to  6500  feet.  It  is 
interspersed  with  high  hills  and  detached  ridges.  It  is  about  ninety-six  miles 
broad,  and  100  miles  in  length.  A  lower  country  lies  between  Michoacan,  and 
the  Pacific.  This  lower  district  is  occasionally  hilly  and  undulating. 

That  section  .of  table-land  which  extends  south-easterly  from  the  Plains  of 
Tlascala  and  Mexico;  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  is  called  the  plateaux  of 
Mixtecapan  ;  the  average  height  is  stated  to  be  about '5000  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  traversed  towards  the  Pacific,  however,  by  broad  valleys.  The  town  of 
Oaxaca,  situated  in  the  largest  valley,  is  about  4800  feet  above  the  sea ;  the 
adjoining  high  ground,  on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Milla,  is  5300. feet 
high.  Along  the  sea-coast  to  the  north-west,  and  sloping  down  to  Acapulco, 
the  table-land  is  traversed  by  deep  valleys,  extending  in  an  east  and  west  direction. 
The  road  from  Mexico  to  Acapulco  passes  across  four  of  them.  They  decline 
towards  the  sea. 

It  is  rather  presumptuous  to  speak  positively  of  a  country  60  ill  explored  as 
Mexico,  but  all  authorities  agree  in  stating  that  no  continuous  range  of  moun¬ 
tains  traverses  the  southern  section  of  table-land,  except  the  hilly  ridges 
which  separate  the  plains  from  each  other.  These  rise  500  feet  or  600  feet — 
some  peaks  above  1000  feet,  above  the  plains.  In  about  20  deg.  north  latitude, 
the  heights,  which  bound  the  limit  of  the  plain  west  of  the  city  of  Mexico, 
rise  in  a  continuous  range,  called  the  Sierra  Madre.  This  range  follows  in  a 
west-north-west  direction  near  the  town  of  St.  Felipe,  and  thence  north-westerly 
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to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Durango.1— This  northern  Andean  chain  extends  in 
greater  breadth  north-north-westerly,  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Plain  of 
Chihuahua,  separating  that  plain  from  the  low  region  of  Cinaloa,  and  the  moun¬ 
tainous  district  of  Sonara.  Near  the  Presidio  de  S.  Bernardino,  about  32  deg. 
north,  rises  the  maun  tain  de  las  Esquelas.  The  elevation  of  this  great  range  is 
not  well  ascertained,  but  it  rises  to  a  considerable  height  east  of  the  town  of 
Durango,  where  the  mines,  in  valleys,  are  from  8000  to  9000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean. 


'  CHAPTER  VIII. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  MEXICO. 

The  public  revenue  of  a  state,  if  equal  to  its  necessary  expenditure,  and  if 
equitably  levied,  constitutes  not  only  the  great  element  of  the  power  and  per¬ 
manency  of  government,  but  of  the  steady  industrial  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people.  The  distribution,  levying,  and  proceeds  of  the  taxes, — the  expenditure 
of  the  revenue, — and  the  maintenance  of  public  credit  in  Mexico  unfortunately 
does  no  honour  to  the  wisdom  of  the  different  administrations,  nor  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  those  who  in  the  legislative  assemblies  have  passed  laws  for  raising  a 
public  revenue.  Of  several  statements,  the  following,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
is  that  which  seems,  approximately,  the  most  correct : — 

“  The  income  of  the  Mexican  government  is  derived  from  revenues  on  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  imposts  on  internal  trade,  imposts  on  pulque ,  export  duty  on  the  precious  inctals, 
lotteries,  post-office,  stamped  paper,  taxes,  tobacco,  powder,  salt-works,  and  several 
other  sources  of  trifling  importance. 

“The  amount  of  the  revenue  of  Mexico  at  different  dates  has  been  given  as 
follows : —  _ _ 


“  In  1840,  these  revenues  are  stated  in  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  treasury  as 
follows: — 


“  In  1839  the  revenues  amounted  to  1 1,21.5,848  dollars.  The  income  from  the  post- 
office  department  (which  is  not  included  in  the  statement  for  1840),  was  178,738  dollars 
in  1839.  In  lg40  the  lotteries  produced  the  gross  sum  of  215,437  dollars,  but  as  the 
expenses  connected  with  their  management  amounted  to  158,485  dollars,  it  left  a  balance 
of  but  56,952  dollars  for  the  government.  The  ‘ sealed  paper,'  or  stamp-tax  produced 
7  K 
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110,863  dollars,  but  as  this  impost  has  been  nearly  doubled  during  1842,  the  revenue 
must  at  present  be  proportionally  greater. 

“  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  official  documents  of  1841  and  1842  (in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  condition' of  the  country),  with  the  exception  of  the 
following  custom-house  returns  for  the  former  year.  ! 


Smuggling.— “  No  one  who  has  resided  any  length  of  time  in  Mexico,  either  con¬ 
nected  or  unconnected  wiih  commerce,  can  fail  to  have  heard  of  the  extent  to  which 
smuggling  has  been  and  still  is  carried  on  in  the  republic.  This  infamous  system,  alike 
destructive  of  private  morals  and  public  integrity,  has  become  a  regular,  business  in 
portions  of  the  country,  and,  after  having  been,  to  a  great  extent,  suppressed  on  the 
eastern  coast,  has  for  several  years  occupied  the  attention  of  numbers  on  the  west.  Mr. 
M’Clure  calculated  that  the  republic  possesses  “  a  frontier  of  five  thousand  miles, .  in¬ 
cluding  the  sinuosities ir  wigdimrs,  and  turnings  of  bays,  gulfs,  and  rivers  on  the  Pacific; 
three  thousand  miles  on  theiftirited  States  of  America  and  Texas;  and  above  two  thousand 
five  hundred  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  making,  in  all,  ten  thousand  five  hundred  miles; 
of  frontier  to  guard  against  illicit  trade,  without  an  individual  on  the  one  thousand  two 
hundredth  part  of  the  space  to  give  notice  of  any  depredations  that  may  happen.” 

NATIONAL  DEBT  AND  FINANCES  OF  MEXICO. 

The  national  debt  of  Mexico  is  one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  foreign  and  internal  debt. 

The  internal  debt  amounts  to  18,550,000  dollars;  and  in  1841  the  customs  were 
mortgaged  to  pay  this  sum,  in  the  following  subdivisions: — 


The  foreign  debt  is  still  larger  than  this;  and  (including  the  above),  I  will  state  the 
entire  national  responsibility,  as  it  existed  at  the  end  of  last  year: — 
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Until  1841,  the  whole  of  the  revenue,  except  ll£  per  cent  was  appropriated  to  the 
payment  of  1 8,550,000  dollars,  while  the  remaining  claims  were  entirely  unprotected 
by  securities.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Santa  Anna  to  power,  he  suspended  (by  a 
decree- of  the  16th  of  February)  the  payment  of  the  first  five  funds  charged  upon  the 
customs,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  table,  but  reserved  the  active  appropriation  for  the 
tobacco  and  English  interest  debts.  This,  as  may  be  well  imagined,  created  great  dis¬ 
satisfaction  among  the  mercantile  classes,  and  among  numbers  of  persons  who  had 
invested  their  capital  in  government  loans,  with  a  reliance  upon  the  revenues  as  a.  solemn 
pledge  for  their  redemption.  Santa  Anna,  however,  withstood  the  torrent  manfully. 
He  was  assailed  by  legations,  newspapers,'  and  individuals,  but  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  yield  the  pressing  wants  of  the  government  to  their  importunities.  He  was,  in 
fact,  forced  to' the  measure.  The  national  credit  was  irremediably  impaired,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  obtain  loans.  The  consequence  was  the  seizure  of  the  customs 
by  the  suspension  of  their  prior  appropriation  until  he  was  enabled  to  relieve  his 
treasury. 


PROSPECT  OF  PAYMENT  OF  THE  DEBT  OF  MEXICO. 

As  to  the  prospect  which  may  be  held  in  view  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  either  in¬ 
terest  or  principal  of  this  debt,  we  have  little  further  to  observe  than  that,  in  June  this 
year,  1846,  President  General  Parades  tells  the  assembled  legislative  congress,  that,  how¬ 
ever  much  convinced  “  that  credit  is  the  first  element  of  power  to  a  government,  and 
reliance  on  its  good  faith  the  greatest  resource  of  its  strength,  he  had  been  reluctantly 
compelled  to  suspend  provisionally  the  payments  of  government ;  an  extreme  measure, 
rendered,  however,  imperative’  to  save  the  nation  from  ruin,  a  ruin  that  must  have 
equally  been  shared  by  its  self-same  creditors  ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  urged  congress 
to  adopt  some  method  of  finance,  capable  of  assisting  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
vigour,  and  support  the  honour  of  the  country.” 

Independently  of  the  English  and  the  American  debt,  the  claims  upon  the  Mexican 
government  have  usually  been  created  by  means  of  loans  of  the  most  usurious  character. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  fifteen  days  before  the  treaty  of  Estansuela,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  President  Bustamente  offered  the  following  terms  for  a  loan  of  1,2*00,000 
dollars.  It  proposed  to  receive  the  sum  of  200,000  dollars  in  cash ,  and  1,000,000 
dollars  represented  in  the  paper  or  credits  of  the  government.  These  credits  or  paper 
were  worth,  in  the  market,  nine  percent.  About  one-half  of  the  loan  was  taken  and 
the  parties  obtained  orders  on  the  several  maritime  custom  houses,  receivable  in  payment 
of  duties. 

The  revenues  of  the  custom  house  of  Matamoras  have  been  always  hitherto  appro¬ 
priated  to  pay  the  army  on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  republic.  During  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  General  Bustamente,  the  commandant  of  Matamoras  issued  bonds  or  drafts 
against  that  custom  house  for  150,000  dollars,  receivable  for  all  kinds  of  duties  as  cash. 
He  disposed  of  these  bonds  to  the  merchants  of  that  port  for  100,000  dollars,  and  in 
addition  to  the5ow?«  of  50,000  dollars,  jdlo wed  them  interest  on  the  100,000  dollars  at 
the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  month,  until  they  had  duties  to  pay  which  they  could 
extinguish  by  the  drafts. 

The  mint  at  Guanajuato,  or  the  right  to  coin  at  that  place,  was  contracted  for  in 
1842  by  a  foreign  house  in  Mexico,  for  71,000  dollars  cash,  for  the  term  of  fourteen 
gears,  at  the  same  time  that  another  offer  was  before  the  government,  stipulating  for  the 
payment  of  400,000  dollars  for  the  same  period,  payable  in  annual  instalments  of  25,000 
dollars  each.  The  71,000  dollars  in  hand  were,  however,  deemed  of  more  value  than 
the  prospective  400,000  dollars!  This  mint  leaves  a  nett  annual  income  of  60,000 
dollars ! 

It  appears  to  us  quite  evident  that  all  the  taxes  which  can  be  levied,  even  to  an 
amount  equal  to  confiscation,  on  the  produce  of  labour  in  Mexico,  will  be  found  to  be 
far  short  of  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  army,  the  civil  expenditure,  and  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt ;  especially  while  the  church  and  priests 
absorb  so  large  a  share  of  the  produce  of  industry. 
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Table  of  the  Expenses  of  the  Mexican  Government,  in  1 840. 


CIVIL  LIST. 


SUPREME  POWERS. 


Executive,  minister*,  council, 
^  secretary,  archives,  *  ' 

DIPLOMACY. 


TREASURY, 
generalia,  dircccion  d 


INSTRUCTION,  BRNEVO 
LKfsCE,  AND  PUNISH- 
MENT. 

Academy  of  San  Carlo* . 


30,000  00 
319,550  00 

230,030  00 
70,300  00 


Instruction,  kc.—(continucd)\ 
3onservatoiy  of  Chnpnl  tepee, 
and  professor  of  botany.. •• 
Colleges  of  St.  Juan  Lateran, 
i  -  Esperito  Sar* 


School  of  Surgery... 


of  medical  school 


tor  of  Institution  of  Me 

sciences,  fee.  &c . , 

|  Hospitals,  prisons,  fortresses 


nlilary  tx 
jDividends  on 


The  mode  of  taxation  in  Mexico  is  severely  and  justly  commented  on  by  the 
late  American  minister,  Mr.  Thompson.  Alluding  to  the  exports,  he  says,  out  of 
the  official  gross  amount. 

“  Of  the  average  of  22,000,000  of  exports,  less  than  2,000,000  consist  of  all  other 
articles  than  the  precious  metals.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  specie  exported  is 
very  much  larger  than  is  indicated  by  the  books  of  the  custom-houses.  A  duty  of  six 
per  cent  is  levied  upon  all  that  is  exported,  and  no  one  acquainted  with  the  character  and 
practices  of  Mexican  custom-houses,  and  I  may  add,  of  their  officers,  can  believe  that 
the  whole  amount  is  returned.  The  duty  upon  all  that  is  not  returned  goes  into  the 
pockets  of  the  officers  of  the  customs,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  amounts  to  a  very 
large  sum.  Gold  is  an  article  so  easily  smuggled  that  enormous  sums  are  sent  off  in 
almost  every  vessel  which  sails  for  Europe.  7 he  amount  of  duties  onlimports  varies,  of 
course,  with  their  ever -changing  tariff.  Those  who  had  the  best  means  of  forming  an 
accurate  estimate  during  my  residence  in  Mexico,  told  me  that  it  amounted  to  from 
4,000,000  to  6,000,000  per  annum,  This,  also,  would  be  a  most  fallacious  standard  by 
which  to  estimate  the  amount  of  importations,  for  the  same  reason 

••  In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  imports,  the  direct  taxes  are  exceedingly 
onerous.  Every  thing  is  taxed,  from  the  splendid  palaces,  coaches,  and  plate  of  the 
wealthy,  to  the  dozen  eggs  which  (lie  poor  Indian  brings  to  market.'  I  do  not  suppose 
there  is  any  city  in  the  world  where  houses  arc  taxed  so  high,  and  hence  the  enormous  rents. 
But  after  paying  the  taxes  very  little  is  left  to  the  proprietor.  A  decent  house  cannot  he 
had  for  less  than  2500  dollars,  and  from  that  price  to  4000  and  '5000  dollars  per 
annum. 

“  Besides  the  sources  of  revenue  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  another  and  a  very 
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large  one  from  imposts  on_intcrnal  commerce,  that  is  between  one  department  and 
another.  Every  article  of  commerce  thus  passing  from  one  department  to  another, 
provided  it  has  been  opened  and  the  bulk  broken,  is  thus  taxed.  The  principal  revenue 
from  the  alcaba,  internal  duties,  thus  derived  is  from  the  duty  on  specie.  The  revenue 
from  duties  on  internal  commerce  iri  1840,  amounted  to  4,500,000  dollars.  Another 
source  of  revenue  is  the  per  centage  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  seignorage, 
coining,  &c.  The  charges  upon  money  taken  from  the  mines  amount  to  about  five  per 
cent,  all  of  which  is  paid  to  the  departmental  government.  The  general  government 
receives  in  addition  to  this  about  three  per  cent,  which  goes  to  support  the  College  of  the 
Mineria  in  the  city  of  Mexico." 


TOBACCO  MONOPOLY. 

“  The  culture  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  except  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  the  districts 
of  Orizaba  and  Cordova.  Each  farmer  is  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  aefes. 
The  tobacco  produced  is  sold  to  the  government  at  a  stated  price,  which  was  very  much 
below  its  real  value,  by  whose  agents  it  was  made  into  cigars  and  snuff,  and  sold  at  very 
large  profits. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  “a  sale  took  place  just  before  1  left  Mexico  of  the  interest  of 
one-thirdwhich  the  government  owned  in  the  Fresnillo  Mine,  which  is  at  this  time  the  most 
profitable  of  all  the  mines  in  Mexico.  The  government  derived  a  revenue  of  upwards  of 
500,000  dollars  per  annum  from  this  mine;  it  sold  the  fee-simple  for  about 400,000  dol¬ 
lars.  That  is  to  say,  that  sum  was  all  which  went  into  the  public  exchequer— how  much 
more  in  gratifications,  1  know  not;  but  a  very  large  sum  of  course.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  officers  in  the  army  arc  forced  to  sell  a  certificate  of  pay  due  to  them,  amounting  to 
2500  dollars,  for  125’” 

Before  the  revolution,  the  King  of  Spain  received,  among  other  ecclesiastical 
revenues,  the  ninth  part  of  the  tithes,  which  was  granted  him  by  the  pope.  After  the 
revolution  compulsory  process  for  the  collection  of  tithes  was  abolished,  and  since  that 
time  the  government  has  received  nothing  from  this  source,  nor  of  any  other  revenues 
which  are  derived  from  the  church. 

There  are  taxes  levied  on  the  cock-pits,  the  sale  of  pulque,  and  there  is  a  monopolyof 
playing  cards;  and  the  ice  is  taxed  which  the  Indians  bring  on  their  backs  in  panniers, 
forty  miles  from  the  mountain  of  Popocatepelt.  The  revenue  from  the  post-office  scarcely 
pays  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Thompson  tells  us,  ‘‘  Of  gunpowder,  an  immense  quantity  is  used  in  their  civil 
wars,  in  the  mines,  firing  cannon  on  days  of  religious  festivals,  and  fireworks,  for  which 
the  Mexicans  have  a  great  passion.  The  powder  manufactured  is  of  the  most  inferior 
quality  ;  good  powder  used  by  sportsmen  sells  as  high  as  four  dollars  the  pound.  This 
manufacture  is  also  a  government  monopoly. 

“  A  small  amount  is  realised  from  the  sale  of  lottery-tickets,  raised  for  special  grants 
to  convents  and  other  religious  establishments. 

“  The  maritime  custom-houses  in  1832,  yielded  to  the  government  the  sum  of 
12,000,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  that  sum  was  acknowledged  to  have  been  received  by 
the  respective  custom-house  officers ;  how  much  more  the  actual  receipts  were  can  only 
be  conjectured.  It  would,  however,  be  very  safe  to  say  at  least  one-third 

“  The  receipts  at  the  maritime  custom-houses  do  not  now  amount  to  more  than 
6,000,000  or  7,000,000  dollars.  As  nothing  is  more  capricious  than  Mexican  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  imports  on  foreign  commerce,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate 
approximating  accuracy  upon  this  point. 

“  The  following,  although  not  pretending  to  minute  accuracy,  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  degree  an  approximation  to  the  revenues  of  the  government,  and  the  sources  from 


which  they  £re  derived  :  — 

dollars. 

From  the  maritime  custom-houses  ....  6,500,000 
Interior  commerce  .  .  .  .  ...  4,500,000 

Direct  taxes . .  3,000,000 

Per  ccntage  on  produce  of  mines  .  .  .  .  .  1,000,000 
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Profits  of  mints . 500,000 

Tobacco  monopoly  .  . .  500,000 

Post-office,  lotteries,  manufactures  of  powder  and  salt  .  500,000 

Tolls  and  all  other  sources .  500,000 


16,000,000 

“The  local  taxes  levied  by  .the  different  departments  which  may  be  stated  at 
4,000,00t)  dollars  more,-  making  an  aggregate  of  21,000,000  dollars,  to  which  an  addi¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  5,000,000  or  10,000,000  dollars  more  which  is  paid,  but  embez¬ 
zled,  and,  therefore,  does  not  find  its  way  into  the  public  treasury. 


Mr.  Brantz  Mayer  gives  the  following  statement  of  the  army  of  Mexico: — 

“  I  may  state  that  the  forces  have  been  considerably  augmented  and  in  all  probability 
amougt  to  40,000  men.  In  1840  the  Mexican  army  was  composed  of 


ARM'^AND  NAVY. 

Per  Month. 

ARMY  AND  NAVY.- 

Per  Month. 

Fourteen  generals  of  division . 

Twenty-six  generals  of  brigade . 

°  WW  00  * 
375  00 

ACTIVE  INFANTRY. 

Nine  regiment..  This  body  differ,  from 

dollars  cts. 

Three  brigades  (on  foot) . . 

One  biigade  (mounted) . . . 

Five  separate  companion . . 

ENGINEER  CORPS. 

One  director-general . 

Three  colonels . . . . 

Six  lieutenant-colonels . . 

One  Adjutant . | 

235  00 

in  being  liable  to  service  only  when 
required  by  government;  or,  in  other 
word.,  it  ia  a  sort  of  national  militia, 
well  drilled.  Total  number,  10,128. 

PERMANENT  CAVALRY. 

Eight  regiment.,  each  regiment  composed 
of  two  squadron.,  each  squadron  of  two 
companies.  Each  regiment  composed, 
in  all,  of  078  men ;  or  the  eight,  of  4,038, 

Sixteen  lieutenants...... . . 

Ten  sub-lieutenants . 

^  SAPPERS. 

i 

place,  throughout  the  itepubUc. 

ACTIVE  CAVALRY. 

Six  regiment,  of  four  squadrons,  each 
squadron  of  two  companies. 

NAVY. 

The  navy  of  Mexico  consists  at  present  of 
three'  steam-frigates,  two'  hri^s,  three 
schooners,  and  two  gunboats. 

PLANA  MAYER  DEL  EJEROITO.  . 
This  was  composed  of  the  general-in- 
chief  and  a  number  of  colonels,  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonels,  captains,  Stc.  Ac. 

PERMANENT  INFANTRY. 

Eight  regiments  of  two  battalions  each, 
each  battalion  of  eight  companies,  each 
company  of  112  men,  officers  included— 
or  in  all  M.33G  persons:  each  soldier  is 

n  93{ 

MINES  AND  MINERALS  OF  MEXICO. 

With  regard  to  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  Mexico,  the  precious 
metals  have  at  all  periods,  since  the  first  conquest  of^the  country  by  Cortez,  been 
the  objects  of  primary  avidity  with  the- Spanish  rulers  and  people.  They  con¬ 
sidered  gold  and  silver  as  the  standard  of  the  value  of  these  vast  regions  ;  and, 
they  disregarded  their  really  far  richer  powers  of  production,  those  of  agriculture. 
The  latter  was  only  attended  to  with  reluctance,  and  merely  from  necessity  to 
obtain  food.  ’ 

With  the  exception  of  the  silver  and  gold  mines,  the  mineralogy  of  Mexico 
has  been  nearly  altogether  neglected.  Tin,  lead,  and  the  finest  copper  are  found 
in  large  quantities,  but  very  little  of  any  of  these  are  wrought. 


,  Avekage  of  the  annual  Coinage  of  Mexico. 


455,109  9-10 
83.\5S0 


12,43<, 003  0- 
12,530,402  1- 

24*3  LL942  ^ 
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Table  of  the  Coinage  of  Mexico,  from  the  earliest  Periods  to  the  present  Day. 


'Jlic  mint  of  tbe  city  of  Mexico,  was  < 
tablished  in  1535,  but  there  are  no  i 
tum»  for  the  firat  155  yearn,  until  16! 
If  we  take  the  average  of  the  coins 
of  these  years  to  have  been  1,000,0; 


From  1090  tn  1803,  inclusive. 


155,000,000 

1,353,452,020 


15^000,000 
.  13,000,000 
12,500,000 


12,000,000 


iets,  not  included  in  abo' 
innjuato,  from  1812  to  18: 

.  idalaxara  „  1812  to  18: 

I  Durango  „  1811  to  18: 

Chihuahua  .  „  1811  to  18: 

[Snmbrerete  ,,  1810  to  18 

‘  ll  of  these  for  the  five  year 
since  which  they  have  bt 
in  tbc  general  coinage... * 

_ Total... 


This  amount  is  less  than  it  lias  been  made  .by  several  other  writers.  See  also 
“  General  Account  of  Precious  Metals,  and  of  the  Coinage  of  Mexico  and  of  South 
America.”  » 

Comparison  of  the  Coinage  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  Mints  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
in  the  Years  1844  and  1845,  forwarded  by  the  British  Consul. 


MINTS  or 

GOLD. 

S 

ILVE 

R. 

T 

Value. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Value. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Value.  jlncrcase.|l)ecreasp. 

ini 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

dollars. 

dollars^ 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars,  j 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1845 

40>G0 

8,088 

2,'184>3 

49G.147 

aiissjra! 

504,835 

1845 

4|435i57« 

6,223 

8,223 

3«;i72 

96,6*68 

4  J40  3  > 

M53.370 

4|3d5i70!tj 

250,033 

^u™“e“ . 

1845 

2,798 

Giio'.iifN 

376,956 

64^340! 

374,160 

1845 

128*000 

22,160 

41 0*000 1 

04,770 

538,onoj 

116,036 

Guadulaisra . 

iili 1 

5,308 

''' 

I*8?0,*rt3 1 1 

305*478 

1 

305,478 

Guadalupe,  of  Calvt).. 

1844 

95*004 

2,480 

33g|l24 

J 40,594 

433*  1 28} 

144,114 

.»  »  •• 

1M5 

900,833* 

473,705 

Total . 

••  i 

.  ••  M 

1,781,337  { 

394,152 

Total  coinage,  in  1841  . .  13,754,63 

lucre  age, "in  1843 . I 1 ,387,' 1 8 


CHAPTER  IX. 


AGRICULTURE  OF  MEXICO. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  miscellaneous  descriptive  sketches  which  we  have 
given  of  Mexico — and  nearly  all  accounts  corroborate  the  fact — that  agriculture 
is  in  a  most  rude  and  most  backward  condition  throughout  nearly  all  Mexico. 
Prohibition  of  foreign  agricultural  products  has  been  persevered  in,  but  hus¬ 
bandry  has  not  improved.  Cotton-wool  is  prohibited:  the  climate  and  soil  is 
favourable  to  its  culture,  but  enough  is  not  produced  to  supply  the  demand  for 
the  miserable  cotton  factories  of  the  country ;  although  cotton-wool  sells  for  treble 
price  at  which  it  could  be  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America. 

One  cause  of  slovenly  agriculture,  and  of  the  indolence  of  the  rural  population, 
is  the  facility  of  obtaining  sufficient  food  from  the  natural  products  of  the  soil.* 

*  In  his  account  of  the  agriculture  of  Mexico,  Von  Humboldt  enters  into  many  curious  and 
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We  believe  that  the  mines  of  precious  metals  are  to  some  extent  another 
cause :  high  authorities  deny  this.  v 

Notwithstanding  the  authority  of  M.  Von  Humboldt,  it  is  considered  that, 
generally  speaking,  agriculture  is  in  a  very  backward  condition. — (See  Mayer, 
Gilliam,  and  other  recent  authorities.)*  ’ 

Principal  Articles  of  Culture. — The  same  soil  and  climate  which  produces  the 
plantain  tree,  yields  the farina  of  the  cassava  root,  called  manioc,  which  is  made  into  bread ; 
and  which  the  natives  call  pan  de  tierra  calicnte.  The  flour  of  manioc,  when  dried  and 
toasted,  is  secure  from  the  depredations  of  worms  and  other  insects :  it  contains,  besides 
farinaceous  fecula,  a  saccharine  matter  and  a  viscous  substance  resembling  caoutchouc. 
The  cassava  root  is  not  cultivated  in  New  Spain  at  a  greater  height  than  600  or  800  metres 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Us  poisonous  juice  becomes  harmless  by  boiling,  and  separating 
the  scum  that  rises  to  the  top,  and  is  then  used  by  the  natives  for  seasoning  their  food. 
The  original  inhabitants  of  Hayti,  after  the  conquest  of  their_country  by  the  Spaniards, 
used  to  poison  themselves  with  this  juice,  and  for  that  purpose  assembled  in  parlies  of 
fifty  or  more  to  take  it  together. 

Maize  is  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico:  it  is  cultivated  from  the 
coast  to  the  height  of  2800  metres  above  the  sea  ;  in  very  fertile  lands,  and  in  very  good 
years,  it  gives  a  return  of  800  to  one  ;  but  the  average  return  for  the  intra-tropical  part 
of  the  country  is  not  more  than  150  for  one  ;  in  very  hot  and  moist  districts  two  or  three 
crops  are  obtained  in  the  year,  but  in  most  parts  of  the  country  only  one  is  grown.  No 
crop  is  more  uncertain  than  maize,  and  as  it  is  seldom  equally  good  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  transport  of  maize  comes  to  be  the  principal  branch  of  internal  commerce ; 
a  general  failure  of  the  crop  would  be  followed  by  scarcity,  or  even  famine.  The  an¬ 
nual  produce  of  maize  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  17,000,000  of  fanegas  annually. 

interesting  details  concerning  the  origin,  natural  history,  and  cultivation  of  the  different  vegetable 
productions  of  that  country. 

Of  all  productions  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man,  none  affords  so  much  food  from  the  same 
quantity  of  land  as  the  plantain  or  banana  tree  :  a  field  of  100  square  metres  in  plantain  trees 
affords  4000  lbs.  weight  of  food  ;  the  same  field  in  wheat  will  produce  about  thirty  lbs. ;  and  in 
potatoes  ninety  lbs.  The  quantity  of  food  from  the  plantain  tree  is,  according  to  Von  Humboldt, 
to  the  quantity  of  food  from  wheat  as  133etoone,  and  to  the  quantity  from  potatoes  as  forty-four 
to  one  ;  the  quantities  of  nourishment,  however,  are  not  proportioned  to  the  weights,  for  the  fruit 
of  the  plantain  tree  contains  a  greater  portion  of  mucillnginous  juice  than  the*  seeds  of  the 
ccrcalitt.  An  arpent,  covered  with  plantain  trees,  will  maintain  fifty  persons  :  the  same  quantity 
of  ground  sown  with  wheat,  will  not,  he  contends,  support  two  individuals.  The  plantain  tree . 
does  not  thrive  where  the  medium  temperature  is  below  24  deg.  (centign.  therm.,  or  75.2  deg. 
F.),  hut  thereare  00,000  square  leagues  of  the  Mexican  territory  in  that  situation.  The  fruit  of 
the  plantain  tree  is  farinaceous,  but  contains  a  small  portion  of  vegetable  gluten,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  Mr.  Humboldt  remarks,  that  in  all,  tropical  countries,  saccharine 
matter  is  considered  to  be  eminently  nutritious. 

*  "  Mexico,"  says  Clvevalicr,  “  is  a  country  so  rich  that  famine  scarcely  visits  even  the  most 
indolent.  In  the  tierran  ca/ienies,  and  even  on  the  plateau,  the  natives  are  content  to  dwell  with 
their  families  in  a  cabin  of  bamboo  trellis-work,  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  hide  them  from  the  stran¬ 
ger's  gaze,  and  to  sleep  either  on  mere  mats  or  at  best  on  beds  made  of  leaves  and  brushwood. 
Their  dress  consists  simply'of  a  pair  of  drawers,  or  petticoat,  and  a  serape  (a  dyed  woollen  gar¬ 
ment)  which  serves  for  a  cloak  by  day  and  a  counterpane  by  night.  Each  has  his  horse,  a  sorry 
beast,  which  feeds  at  large  in  the  open  country;  and  a  whole  family  of  Indians  is  amply  supplied 
with  food  by  bananas,  chili,  and  maize,  raised  almost  without  labour,  in  a  small  inclosure  round 
the  hut.  Labour,  indeed,  occupies  but  a  trifling  portion  of  the  Indian’s  time,  which  is  chiefly 
spent  in  drinking  pulque,  sleep,  or  singing  to  his  wretched  mandolin  hymns  in  honor  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Gaudaloupe,  and  occasionally  carrying  votive  chaplets  to  deck  the  altar  of  his  village 
church.  Thus  he  passes  his  life  in  a  dreamy  indifference,  and  utterly  careless  o'f  the  ever-reviving 
bmeutes  by  which  the  peace  of  Mexico  is  disturbed.  The  assassinations  and  robberies  which  the 
almost  impotent  government  allows  to  be  committed  with  impunity  on  the  public  roads,  and  even 
in  sight  of  the  capital,  are  to  him  only  matter  for  conversation— the  theme  of  a  tale  or  ditty. 
And  wliy  should  lie  trouble  himself  about  it  V  Having  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  dress  in  which 
he  stands,  his  lance,  spurs,  and  guitar,  he  has  no  fear  of  thieves ;  nor  will  the  poniard  of  the  assassin 
touch  him,  if  lie  himself,  drunk  with  pulque  orchingarito,  do  not  use  his  own." 
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It  may  be  preserved  for  three  years  at  Mexico,  and  in  colder  climates  for  six  or  seven 
years.  The  Indians  prepare  a  fermented,  liquor  from  maize,  and  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Spaniards,  they  extracted  sugar  from  the  stalks. 

Wheat. — None  of  the  cerealia  of  the  old  continent  were  known  in  America  when  it 
was  first  discovered.  Wheat  is  not  cultivated  in  the  intra-tropical  part  of  Mexico,  at 
a  lower  elevation  than  800; or  900  metres  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  very  small 
quantity  at  a  less  height  than  1200  or  1300.  At  a  greater  elevation  than  3.500  or  4000 
metres,  neither  wheat  nor  rye  come  to  maturity.  The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  medium  return  whe/ever  grown  is  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  for  one  : 
in  some  places  it  gives  from  thirty  to  forty  for  one.  Much  wheat  has  been  exported  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Cuba:  barley  and  rye  thrive  very  well  in  parts  of  Mexico;  oats  are  very 
little  cultivated  ;  the  potato  is  a  great  object  of  culture  in  the  high  and  cold  parts  of 
the  country  f'nce  is  but  little  attended  to,  though  well  adapted  for  the  marshy  lands 
along  the  sea  coast. 

Vineyards. — The  Spanish  government  has  always  discouraged  in  its  colonies  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  plants  yielding  hemp  and  flax. 
While  Humboldt  was  in  Mexico,  an  order  came  from  Madrid  to  grub  up  all  the  stocks  of 
vines  in  the  north  part  of  the  country,  where  they  had  been  cultivated  with  so  much  success 
as  to  call  forth  the  complaints  of  the  wine  merchants  of  Cadiz.  There  was  then  but 
one  olive  plantation  in  Mexico ;  it  belonged  to  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  ;  tobacco  was 
also  subjected,  and  continues  to  be  subjected  to  monopoly.  '  In  1754,  a  royal  monopoly 
was  established,  and  no  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  planted,  except  in  particular  districts, 
and  none  sold,  except  to  the  king’s  officers.  Parties  of  soldiers  have  been  regularly 
employed  to  go  about  the  country  in  search  of  tobacco-fields,  and  impose  fines  on  the 
owner  of  prohibited  culture,  and  destroy  the  plantation  :  this  odious  monopoly  yielded 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  in  Mexico  alone,  a  revenue  of  more  than  20,000,000  of  livres  an¬ 
nually.  t 

Agave,  or  Maguey. — The  plantations  of  the  maguey  de  pulque  extend  wherever  the 
Aztec  language  is  spoken.  On  the  Mexican  plain  the  maguey  is  scarcely  cultivated  to  the 
north  of  Salamanca.  The  finest  cultivations  are  in  the  valley  of  Toluca  and  on  the  plains  of 
Cholula.  The  agaves  are  there  planted  in  rows  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  decimetres,  or  fifty- 
eight  inches,  from  one  another.  The  plants  only  begin  to  yield  the  juice  or  sap,  when 
the  hampe  is  on  the  point  of  effloresence.  The  cultivator  goes  daily  through  his 
agave  plantations  to  mark  those  plants  which  approach  efflorescence. 

On  the  situation,  on  the  soil,  and  on  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  depend  the 
early  or  later  periods  of  efflorescence.  Near  Cholula,  and  between  Toluca  and  Cacanu- 
macan,  a  maguey  of  eight  years  old  gives  signs  of  development  of  its  hampe.  They 
then  begin  to  collect  the  juice,  of  which  the  pulque  is  made.  They  cut  the  corason  or 
bundle  of  central  leaves,  and  enlarge  insensibly  the  incision,  and  cover  it  with  lateral 
leaves,  which  they  raise  up  by  drawing  them  close,  and  tyinp;  them  to  the  extremities. 
In  this  incision  the  vessels  appear  to  deposit  all  the  juice  which  would  have  formed  the 
colossal  hampe  loaded  with  flowers. 

“  The  juice  of  the  agave  is  of  a  very  agreeable  sour  taste.  It  easily  ferments,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sugar  and  mucilage  which  it  contains.  To  accelerate  the  fermentation,  they 
add  a  little  old  and  acid  pulque.  The  operation  is  terminated  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
vinous  beverage,  which  resembles  cider,  has  an  odour  of  putrid. meat  extremely  disagree¬ 
able;  but  the  Europeans  who  have  been  able  to  get  over  the  aversion  which  this  I'astid 
odour  inspires,  prefer  the  pulque  to  every  other  liquor.  They  consider  it  as  stomachic, 
strengthening,  and  especially  as  very  nutritive ;  and  it  is  recommended  to  lean  persons. 
Whites  also  who  have  been  known,  like  tiie  Mexican  Indians,  totally  to  have  abstained  from 
water,  beer,  and  wine,  and  to  have  drunk  no  other  liquor  than  the  juice  of  the  agave. 
Connoisseurs  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  pulque  prepared  in  the  village  of  Ilocotitlan, 
situated  to  the  north  of  Toluca,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  almost  as  elevated  as  the  Nevado 
of  this  name.  They  affirm  that  the  excellent  quality  of  this  pulque  does  not  altogether 
depend  on  the  art  with  which  the  liquor  is  prepared,  but  also  on  a  taste  of  the  soil  com¬ 
municated  to  the  juice,  according  to  the  fields  in  which  the  plant  is  cultivated.  There 
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are  plantations  of  maguey  near  Hocotitlan  ( haciendas :  de  pulque)  which  bring  in  annually 
more  than  40,000  livres,  or  16661.  sterling.” — Alcedo.  Humboldt. 

A  strong  spirit  is  distilled  from  the  pulque,  called  mexical,  or  aguardiente 
de  maguey.  The  sugar-cane  of  a  particular  variety,  with  a  violet-stalk,  originally 
from  the  coast  of  Africa  (earn  de  Guinea),  is  preferred  in  the  province  of  Caracas 
for  the  fabrication  of  rum  to  the  sugar-cane  of  Otaheite.  The  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  particularly  the  real  hacienda,  prohibited  the  distillation  of  mexical,  as  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  Spanish  brandy  trade.  An  enormous  quantity,  however,  of  this  maguey 
spirit  was  clandestinely  manufactured  in  the  intendances  of  Valladolid,  Mexico,  and 
Durango,  and  especially  in  Leon. 

The  fibre  of  the  maguey  is  formed  into  flax,  and  of  it  is  also  made  the  papyrus  ( cype - 
rus papyrus  of  the  Egyptians).  The  paper  on  which  the  ancient  Mexicans  painted  their 
hieroglyphical  figures  was  made  of  the  fibres  of 'agave  leaves,  cleansecj  in  water,  and 
disposed  in  layers  like  the  fibres  of  the  Egyptian  cyperus,  and  the  mulberry  ( brouson - 
nctia)  of  the  /south  Sea  Islands.  Humboldt  brought  to  Europe  several  fragments  of 
Aztec  manuscripts  written  on  maguey  paper,  so  varied  in  thickness  that  some  resembled 
pasteboard,  others  Chinese  paper.  These  fragments  were  interesting,  as  the  Mexican 
hieroglyphics  deposited  at  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Veletri,  are  on  Mexican  stag-shins.  The 
thread  of  maguey  flax  is  called  pite-thread. 

The  Mexicans  cultivate  all  the  garden-stuff’s  and  fruit-trees  of  Europe.* 
The  Aztecs  and  some  other  nations  of  Americans  cultivated  onions  (in 
Mexican  xonacatl),  haricots  (in  Mexican  ayacolli,  in  the  Peruvian  or  Quichua 
language  purutu),  and  gourds  (in  Peruvian  capallu).  Cortes,  speaking  of  the 
eatables  which  were  daily  sold  in  the  market  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan,  ex¬ 
pressly  says,  that  every  kind  of  garden-stuff  ( legume )  was  to  be  found  there, 
particularly  onions,  leeks,  garlic,  garden  and '  water-cresses  ( mastuerzo  y  berro), 
borrage,  sorrel,  and  artichokes  (cardo  y  tagarninas).  It  would  appear  that  no 
species  of  cabbage  or  turnip  ( brassica  et  raphanus )  was  cultivated  in  America. 

Great  numbers  of  farinaceous  roots  were  also  cultivated  in  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

The  central  table-land  of  Yutos  produces  in  great  abundance  cherries,  prunes, 
peaches,  apricots,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pears.  In  the  environs  of  Mex¬ 
ico  the  villages  and  gardens  yield  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August  fruit  of 
most  exquisite  flavour,  although  the  trees  are  in  general  very  ill  taken  care  of.  In 
Mexico,  Peru,  and  New  Granada  are  found  both  the  fruits  of  temperate  Europe, 
and  ananas,  different  species  of  passiflora  and  tacson  i,  sapotes,  mameis,  goyavas, 
anonas,  chilimoyas,  and  other  rich  productions  of  ihe  torrid  zone.  The  eccle- 

*  Mr.  Waddy  Thomson,  alluding  to  fruits  and  vegetables,  says  “  The  apples  and  peaches  of 
Mexico  arc  not  good,  the  latter  decidedly  inferior.  The  pears’  are  very.  fine.  They  have  one 
species  of  this  fruit  which  is  decidedly  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen  ;  it  is  nearly  the  size  of  a 
goose-egg,  and  its  flavour  as  delicious  as  that  of  the  famous  Philadelphia  pear.  All  the  fruits  of 
the  tropics— the  orange,  pine-apple,  banana,  mango,  cherimoya,  and  last  and  least  in  size,  but 
most  exquisite  in  flavour,  the  tuna — are  produced  in  Mexico  to  great  perfection.  It  is  the  produce 
ol  one  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  cactus,  of  which  I  have  seen  twenty  different  varieties  growing 
on  on  acre  of  land.  One  of  these  varieties  runs  up  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  in  the  form 
of  a  beautifully  fluted  column,  and  is  used  to  enclose  gardens,  by  planting  close  together.  That 
which  produces  the  tuna  grows  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet,  and  covers  an  area  of  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  with  the  leaves  (if  leaves  they  may  be  called)  dropping  over  each  other  like  the 
shingles  of  a  house.  These  leaves  are  exactly  like  those  of  the  prickly  pear  on  our  mountains,  only 
larger,  generally  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  in  breadth.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size,  and  very 
much  the  shape,  ofa  duck’s  egg.  The  combined  flavours  of  a  water  melon,  a  cucumber,  and  a  lump' 
of  sugar-candy,  will  give  some  idea  of  this  delicious  and  refreshing  fruit,  as  it  melts  in  the  mouth. 
The  cherimoya  is  n large. fruit,  and  is  altogether  delicious.  .  The  idea  which  occurs  to  every  one  on 
rating  it  for  the  first  time  is,. that  it  is  a  vegetable  custard.  •  I  scarcely  ever  offered  it  to  an  Ame¬ 
rican  who  did  not  make  that  comparison,  thinking  that  he  had  said  an  original  .and  smart  thing; 
hut  1  had  heard  it  before  at  least  a  hundred  times.  They  have  a  fruit  very  much  like  what  we  call 
the  ‘  Mnv-appic.”’ 
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siastics,  and  especially  the  missionaries,  contributed  greatly  to  the  early  intro¬ 
duction  of  European  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  gardens  of  the  convents  and 
of  the  secular  priests  were,  in  fact,  nurseries,  from  which  the  recently  imported 
vegetables  were  diffused  over  the  country.  „ 

Bees’-wax  is  an  article  produced  in  great  quantities.  In  the  churches  \fax 
candles  are  perpetually  burning,  and  are  also  used  in  processions. 

Sugar  was  formerly  an  important  article  of  production.  The  cane  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  many  districts.  But,  although  it  has  been  proved  that  it  can  be 
produced  cheaper  than  by  slave  labour  in  Cuba,  yet  no  great  efforts  are  made 
to  cultivate  the  sugar  cane  as  an  important  branch  of  industry.  It  succeeds 
very  well  in  most  of  the  countries  south  of  twenty-eight  degrees.  The  most 
productive  plantations  are  on  the  declivities  of  the  table  land,  and  in  the  lower 
plains,  to  the  height  of  5400  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  in  many  places  well 
sheltered  the  sugar  cane  grows  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  7000  feet.  These  plan¬ 
tations  are  most  numerous  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Santiago,  and  on  the  plains 
towards  the  Pacific.  Their  produce  is  very  considerable,  but  nearly  the  whole  of 
-  the  sugar  is  consumed  in  the  country. 

From  Vera  Cruz  there  was  exported  annually  more  than  half  a  million  of  arrobas . 
of  sugar,  and  M.  Humboldt  estimated  the  domestic  consumption  in  Mexico  at 
more  than  twice  as  much.  •  Cuba,  he  says,  in  1803  exported  2,576,000  arrobas 
of  sugar,  and  used  for  her  internal  consumption  440,000  more.  The  export  of 
sugar  from  the  Havannah,  from  1801  to  1810  inclusive,  averaged  2,850,000 
arrobas,  or  about  644,000  cwt.  a  year.  Cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  and  cacao,  have  • 
never  been  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in  New  Spain ;  though  the  Mexicans, 
like  all  other  Spaniards,  are  great  consumers  of  chocolate.  Humboldt  ascertained 
the  quantity  of  cacao  exported  annually  from  the  Spanish  settlements,  from  1799 
to  1803,  to  be  as  follows ; — from  Venezuela  and  Maracaybo,  1 45,000  fanegas  ; 

.  from  Cumana,  18,000 ;  from  New  Barcelona,  5000;  and  from  Guyaquil,  600,000; 
total,  228,000.  But  he  omitted  the  delicate  cacao  of  Guatemala.  The  vanilla 
sent  to  Europe  was  nearly  all  from  the  provinces  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz.  Great 
care  is  required  in  drying  this  plant.  Cochineal  was  formerly  a  production  cul¬ 
tivated  only  in  Mexico.  Oaxaca  furnished  annually  32,000  arrobas  of  cochineal, 
valued  at  2,400,000  dollars. 

Very  little  silk  is  produced  in  Mexico  ;  a  company  has  lately  been  formed  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  mulberry  and  breed  silk-worms. 

The  annual  produce  of  agriculture  of  New  Spain  was  valued  by  Ilutn- 
boldt  at  29,000,000  of  dollars.  This,  like  nearly  all  other  estimates  respecting 
this  country,  must  be  considered  vague. 
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Pbices  of  Provisions,  8cc.,  to  Housekeepers  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  as  st*  ted  by  Mr.  Mayer. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Spain  prohibited,  but  was  unable  altogether  to  prevent  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  in  her  colonies.  The  great  .extent,  and  populousness,  of  her  foreign 
possessions, — the  remoteness  of  the  principal  settlements  from  the  coast, — the 
difficulty  of  transporting  bulky  commodities  over  the  interior  of  America, — the 
want  of  industry  and  commercial  enterprise  in  her  subjects  at  home,— the  almost 
exclusive  attention  of  her  government  to  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  metals, — 
and  the  Spanish  indifference,  and  ignorant  contempt,  for  other  sources  of 
opulence, — all  contributed  to  bring  forward  some  fabrics  in  Mexico.  Spain,  it  is 
true,  recognised  the  existence  of  a  few  branches  of  manufacturing  industry  in  her 
colonies, — but  the  policy  was  to  sacrifice  those  at  any  time  to  the  real,  or  supposed, 
interests  of  the  mother  country.  About  the  middled  the  eighteenth  century  an 
extensive  plan  for  the  establishment  of  European  manufactures  at  Quito  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Spanish  ministry,  and  undertaken  with  their  consent  and  apparent 
approbation,  but  was  defeated  by  secret  instructions  given  to  their  agents  in 
America;  and  in  1801  the  manufactory  of  Indian  chintz  in  Mexico  was  prohibited, 
lest  it  should  interfere  with  the  cotton  manufactures  of  the  peninsula.  It  must 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  this  was  also  the  avowed  policy  of  England ; 
and  that  even  Lord  Chatham  was  its  champion.*  But  neither  the  governments 

*  Lord  Chatham  declared  that  he  would  not,  if  he  could  prevent  them,  allow  the  colonies  to 
manufacture  a  horse-shoe  nail.  Mr.  Thompson  says,  “  The  mechanical  arts  are  in  a  low  condition. 
Most  of  the  articles  of  every  description  which  are  used  there  are  brought  from  other  countries! 
witli  the  exception  of  plate,  saddles,  and  a  few  others.  Large  quantities  of  plate  are  manufac¬ 
tured  both  for  churches,  and  individuals.  I  never  saw  a  handsome  piece,  however,  which  was  made 
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of  England,  nor  of  Spain,  could  prevent  the  colonies  from  manufacturing  certain 
necessary  articles. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  Mexico  under  the  Spanish  government  up  to  1S07 
were  woollens,  cottons,  gold  and  silver  lace,  hats,  leather,  soap,  and  earthenware ; 
but  the  total  value  of  the  goods  which  they  produced,  according  to  Humboldt, 
was  not  more  than  7,000,000  or  8,000,000  of  dollars  annually.  Some  trifling 
fabrics  of  silk  were  introduced  since  that  time;  and  the  manufactures  increased 
considerably  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  England  and  the  interruption  of 
foreign  commerce.  Tobacco  and  gunpowder  were  royal  manufactures  and  mono¬ 
polies  ;  and  the  ;  ormer  brought  to  the  crown  a  clear  revenue  of  4,000,000  of  dollars 
annually.  Me?  lean  artizans  were  said,  by  Von  Humboldt,  to  be  remarkably 
skilful  in  works  of  plate  and  jewellery;  and,  like  some  of  the  eastern  nations, 
they  had  a  singular  turn  for  imitatipn;  that  very  good  carriages  were  made  at 
Mexico,  though  the  best  coaches  came  from  England.  Mr.  Thompson  denies 
that  they  are  skilful  plate  workers. 

There  were  carriage-roads  established  by  Spain  from  Mexico  to  most  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  transport  of  commodities  lias  been 
chiefly  effected,  as  in'Old  Spain,  on  the  backs  of  mules.  The  new  road  from 
Perote  to  Vera  Cruz  was  compared  by  Humboldt  to  the  roads  of  the  Simplon 
and  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  going  since  then  to  ruin;  but  js  in  better  condition, 
since  the  enterprising  Americans  have  established  diligences,  driven  also  by 
Americans,  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  city  of  Mexico. 

Of  the  present  state  of  manufactures  in  Mexico,  Mr.  Mayer  gives  the  following 
statement : — 

“  A  favourite  mode,”  he  says,  “  of  raising  loans  in  Mexico,  for  the  benefit  of  go¬ 
vernment,  has  been  that  of  granting  permits  to  merchants  (chiefly  Englishmen)  to  intro¬ 
duce  cotton  twist  into  the  republic.  This  is  a  prohibited  article — prohibited  for  the 
purpose  of  cherishing  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country.  That  these 
have  progressed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  have  entirely  outstripped  the  pro- 
duction_of  the  cotton  planters  of  Mexico,  will  lie  seen  by  the  annexdU  table,  which  I  have 
obtained  from  the  most  authentic  sources : — 

Statistics  of  Mexican  Manufactures. 


there.  They  say  that  the  snddlers  of  no  other  country  can  make  a  Mexican  saddle.  I  do  not 
think  any  decent  saddler  would  if  ne  could.  There  are  two  articles,  however,  which  I  believe 
have  never  been  manufactured  in  any  other  country— the  rcboso  (a  long  shawl  worn  by  the 
women),  and  the  scrape,  which  is  used  all  the  year  rotind  by  the  men.  The  rcboso  is  made 
cither  of  cotton  or  silk,  and  sometimes  one-half  of  each.  Those  made  of  cotton  are  most 
esteemed,  and  sell  for  the  highest  price.  Tiiey  sell  for  from  twenty  to  fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars.. 
If  they  could  he  made  as  other  similar  fabrics  are,  by  European  skill  and  machinery,  they  would 
not  cost  ten  dollars.  The  scrape  is  nothing  more  than  n  blanket,  the  warp  of  cotton  and  the 

- filling  of  wool,  witli  all  the  fantastical  figures  woven  upon  it  which  characterise  the  Indian  taste 

for  wampum  and  beads.  They  sell  at  from  three  dollars  to  three  hundred.  In  summer  or  winter 
nearly  every  Indian  you  meet  has  one  thrown  over  his  shoulders,  and  in  the  rainy  season  no  man 
■  rides  five  miles  without  one.” 

*  Mr.  Thompson  says,— “  Puebla  is  the  Lowell  of  Mexico.  The  principal  cotton  manu¬ 
factories  are  located  there,  and  some  of  them  in  very  successful  operation,  which  can  be  said  of 
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“  It  must  be  remarked,  that  there  are  three  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Durango,  the  number  of  spindles  in  which,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding 
table,  because  the  Junta,  de  Industrie!  had  not  received  very  definite  information  respect¬ 
ing  them.  They  may,  however,  be  calculated  at  about  4000,  which,  added  to  the 
131,280,  will  give  a  grand  total  of  135,000,  at  least.  The  number  of  looms,  also,  in  the 
republic  is  not  presented,  because  data  have  been  furnished  only  in  relation  to  those 
moved  by  machinery.  An  immense  number  of  hand-looms  are  in  constant  occupation 
throughout  the  republic. 


Tire  average  price  of  mantas  (cotton  cloth),  of  one  vara  width,  in  1842,  was  about 
twenty -five  cents  the  vara:  and  of  twist,  No.  12  to  22,  about  seventy-five  cents  the 
pound.  It  was  estimated,  that  if  cotton  fell  in  consequence  of  importations  being 


very  few  others.  The  English  and  other  foreign  merchants  had,  in  1842,  either  by  the  force  of 
argument  or  some  more  potential  influence,  induced  the  President  to  consent  to  the  admission, 
on  more  favourable  terms,  of  coarse  cotton  goods  ;  but  the  united  and  violent  opposition  of  the 
manufacturers  of  Puebla  defeated  the  arrangement.  I  said  that  very  few  of  these  establishments 
in  Mexico  were  prosperous,  or  ever  have  been,  although  the  price  of  an  article  of  cotton  goods  is 
in  Mexico  thirty  cents  a  yard,  which  sells  in  the  United  States  for  six  cents.  This  results  from 
many  causes,  winch  appear  insuperable.  The  first  of  these  is  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material, 
which  ranges  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound,  and  in  such  articles  as  coarse  cottons,  the  raw 
material  constitutes  the  chief  element  of  value.  The  importation  of  raw  cotton  is  absolutely 
prohibited,  and  the  tariff  policy  in  Mexico,  as  in  all  other  countries,  rests  upon  a  combination  of 
different  interests  which,  are  benefited  by  it;  and  although  neither  the  manufacturers  nor  the 
cotton  growers  constitute  a  numerous  class  in  Mexico,  yet  their  combined  influence,  with  the  aid 
of  the  catch-words  ‘  National  independence,  home  industry,’  & c.,  which  have  had  so  much  power 
in  a  much  more  enlightened  country  than  Mexico,  are  all-suflicient  to  sustain  the  prohibitory 
system — by  which  a  Mexican  pays  for  one  shirt  a  sum  that  would  buy  him  five  in  any  other 
country.  Another  immense  disadvantage  of  the  Mexican  manufacturer  is,  that  all  his  machinery  is 
transported  by  land  at  enormous  cost — and  when  any  portion  of  it  gets  out  of  order,  the  difficulty 
and  delay  of  repairing  it,  and  the  consequent  loss  arc  incalculable.  However  tempting  to  such 
an  investment  may  be  the  high  prices  of  the  manufactured  articles,  those  high  prices  are  equally 
tempting  to  smuggling  in  a  country  with  10,000  miles  of  frontier  and  sea-board.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  other  countiy  where  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  are 'so  little  to  be  relied  on  ns 
to  the  amount  of  importations,  and  where  smuggling  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent ;  even  where 
goods  are  regularly  imported,  innumerable  frauds  are  practised  both  bv  and  upon  the  custom¬ 
house  officers."  , 
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allowed,  or  a  large  crop,  to  twenty-five  dollars  the  quintal,  these  articles  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  eighteen  and  three-quarters  cents  the  vara  for  the.first,  and  to  fifty  cents  the 
pound  for  the  second.  This  condition  of  the  market  would  prevent  all  importations  from 
abroad,  even  aided  by  smuggling. 

A  merchant  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  informed  Mr.  Mayer  that  there  are  about  5000 
hand-looms  throughout  the  departments,  which  will  work  up  all  the  spun  yarn  into 
mantas  and  rebosos  as  fast  as  it  can  be  made.  Many  of  these  looms  are  entirely  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  common  rebosos  the  consumption  of  which  is  so  great 
among  the  poorer  classes.  The  value  of  these  looms  is  estimated  at  between  6,000,000 
dollars  and  7,000, 00O  dollars.  The  number  of  persons  employed,  in  every  way  in  manu¬ 
factures,  cannot  be  much  short  of  30,000.  - 

“  The  power  made  use  of  for  the  movement  of  the  factories  is  water ;  which  is  abundant 
for  that  purpose,  all  over  the  country,  proceeding  from  small  streams  falling  from  the 
mountains  into  the  neighbouring  plains  or  barrancas.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood,  and 
the  costliness  of  its  transportation,  steam  cannot  be  advantageously  applied. 

“  There  are  several  manufactories  of  cotton  balls,  or  thread,  in  Mexico,  but  they  are 
not  of  very  great  importance. 

“  Paper  factories  are  working  with  considerable  success.  There  are  two  near  the 
capital,  one  at  Puebla,  and  one  in  Guadalaxara.  Their  productions  are  very  good,  but 
by  no  means  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  tjie  country.  The  quantity-  of  this  article 
used  for  cigarritos,  or  paper  cigars,  is  inconceivable.  The  best  coarse  wrapping  or  enve¬ 
lope  paper,  I  have  ever  seen,  is  made  in  Mexico  from  the  leaves  of  the  Agave  Americana, 
the  plant  which  yields  “  pulque.”  It  has  almost  the  toughness  and  tenacity  of  iron. 

“  Both  at  Puebla  and  Mexico  there  are  several  glass  factories,  making  large  quantities 
of  the  material  for  windows  and  common  tumblers.  Their  produce  is,  nevertheless,  insuf¬ 
ficient  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

“  Woollen  blankets,  and  some  very  coarse  woollen  cloths  or  baizes,  are  also  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  republic.  The  blankets  are  often  of  beautiful  texture,  and  woven,  with  the 
gayest  colours  and  patterns,  into  a  garment  that  frequently  coBts  a  fashionable  cavalier 
from  two  to  five  hundred  dollars.  As  this  is  as  indispensable  an  article  for  the  comfort  of 
a  Ifipero  as  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  necessary  for  a  man  as  a  reboso  is  for  a  woman,  you 
may  readily  imagine  how  great  is  the  consumption. 

“  Such  is  a  sketch  of  this  branch  of  industry,  to  which  the  government  and  people 
seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  with  a  hearty  will.  We  have  dwelt  at  considerable 
length  upon  it,  as  evincing  an  energy  and  temper  not  usually  attributed  to  Mexicans,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  a  phase  of  character  at  once  creditable  to  their  resolution 
and  manifesting  a  degree  of  independence  and  thriftiness  worthy  of  imitation.” 

Several  failures  have  occurred  in  the  cotton  factories  of  Mexico.  The  pro¬ 
hibitory  system  is  persevered  in;  and, the  prices  of  cotton  cloths,  especially,  are 
enormously  high.  Mr.  Thompson  has  a  far  less  favourable  opinion  than 
Mr.  Mayer  of  the  manufactures  of  this  republic. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

COMMERCE  OF  MEXICO. 

The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  the  mother  country  was  carried  on  almost 
entirely  through  Vera  Cruz.  In  time  of  peace,  Mr.  Humboldt  estimated  the 
annual  value  of  the  exports,  in  that  commerce,  at  22,000,000  of  dollars,  and  the 
annual  value  of  the  imports  at  15,000,000  dollars.  His  statement  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  are  as  follows : — 
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This  statement,  however,  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  approximation,  which 
Humboldt,  founded  on  the  average  of  several  years  of  peace,  and  therefore  more 
applicable  to  the  period  antecedent  to  1796,  when  the  war  with  England  broke 
out.  Humboldt  does  not  include,  in  this  estimate,  the  contraband  trade  on  the 
sea  coast,  and  he  has  also  omitted  the  indigo  imported  from  Guatemala,  and  the 
cacao  of  Guayaquil,  though  exported  from  Vera  Cruz,  because  these  articles 
were  not  the  produce  of  that  kingdom. 

The  difficulty  of  intercourse  at  times  was  so  great,  that  front  Acapulco  to 
Lima  the  passage  was  sometimes  longer  than  from  Lima  to  Cadiz.  Mexico  and 
Peru,  though  at  no  great  distance,  were  therefore  incapable  of  maintaining  any 
considerable  commerce  with  each  other.  The  old  Acapulco  Manilla  ship  arrived 
once  a  year  at  Acapulco  with  a  cargo  of  Indian  goods,  valued  at  1,200,000  or 
1,300,000  dollars,  and  carried  back  silver  in  exchange,  with,a  very  small  quantity 
of  American  produce,  and  some  European  goods. 

The  last  Jiota,  under  the  old  system,  sailed  from  Yera  Cruz  in  1778,  and  ex¬ 
ported  the  produce  of  the  four  preceding  years,  which  amounted  in  value  to 


The  export  of  1802  was  not,  probably,  a  fair  comparison,  as  that  was  the  first 
year  of  peace  after  the  termination  of  a  long  war,  in  which  the  direct  commerce 
with  Spain  had  been  in  a  great  measure  suspended.  In  1803,  the  value  of 
exports  was  more  than  double  that  of  four  years  under  the  old  system,  and  nearly 
equal  to  the  exports  of  two  years  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  a  more 
open  trade.  This  open  trade  must  not  be  considered  either  a  free  trade,  or  a 
trade  with  a  foreign  country.  It  meant,  in  Tact,  an  open  trade  with  Spain. 
The  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  really  open  only  after  1808,  and  it  is  now 
nearly  closed  by  a  prohibitory  tariflf. 

Humboldt  gives  the  following  estimate  of  the  total  amount,  including  the 
contraband : 


According  to  Humboldt  'the  dollars  imported  into  Nueva  Espana  and 
Guatemala,  in  1803,  amounted  to  22,000,000;  and  the  exports  consisted  of  pro¬ 
duce  to  the  value  of  9,000,000  dollars,  besides  22,500,000  dollars  in  specie. 
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The  commerce  of  Mexico  has  been  diminishing  for  the  last  eighteen  yevrs. 
This  is  attributable  to  the  continual  revolutionary  disturbances  of  the  country, 
the  decrease  of  the  wealth  of  the  people,  and  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  to 
which  most  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  subjected,  by  the  non-payment  of  go¬ 
vernment  loans,  and  of  unfortunate  investments. 

In  1832  and  1833,  the  revenue  of  the  custom  house  amounted  to  about 
12,000,000  per  annum.  In  1839,  on  account  of  the  French  blockade,  it  fell  to 
nearly  3,000,000;  in  1840,  it  rose  again  to  7,000,000 ;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  fell  to  little  more  than  5,000,000  which  sum  may  be  divided  among  the 
different  ports  as  follows,  to  wit : 


This  corresponds  to  about  12,300,000  dollars’  value  of  importation  annually 
divided  (according  to  an  estimate),  in  the  following  manner : —  . 


Dollar*. 

From  England . .  4,500,000 

„  France .  3,000,000 

„  Hamburg  .  1,500,000 

„  China  .  1,000,000  ** 

„  United  States .  800.000 

„  Spain  . . .  500,000 

„  Genoa  and  other  ports  .  1,000,000. 


12,300,000 


The  expense  to  the  government,  for  the  collection  of  this  revenue,  was 
348,290  dollars.  These  statements  are  exclusive  of  the  contraband  trade  from 
the  United  States  by  Santa  Fe,  and  by  the  English  and  Americans  by  the  sea- 
coasts. 

The  exports  from  the  whole  republic  (chiefly  its  own  productions),  may  be 
rated  as  follows,  viz. : — 


EXPORTS. 

Amount. 

r  Specie,  through  Vera  Cruz . . 

3  *t  >•  Masatlan  and  San  Bias . 1 

**  1  Silver  and  guld,  through  ether  porta . . 

C  Silver,  through  Tampico . . 

Cochineal,  jalap,  vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  and  hides . I 

Sundries..  . . . . 

Total . . . 1 

4,000,000 

2,500,000 

J,'ooo,ooo 

500,000 

20,000,000  - 

From  this  estimate,  about  18,500,000  dollars  in  the  precious  metals,  are 
exported  annually  from  Mexico.  The  mines  produce  near  22,000,000  of  silver, 
of  which,  it  is  calculated,  that  12,000,000  are  coined  in  the  seven  mints  of  the 
republic  per  annum.  There  is  a  difference  of  about  8,000,000  dollars  between 
the  imports  and  exports,  a  large  portion :  all  which  is  estimated  to  be  covered  by 
smuggling. 

The  following  comparative  estimate  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
United  States  and  of  Mexico,  for  the  years  1841  and  1842,  cannot  fail  to  be  in¬ 
teresting  in  this  connexion,  especially  when  the  comparative  extent  of  territory 
and  population  is  taken  into  consideration : 
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EXPORTS.  j 

Amount. 

Amount. 

Exports  from  Mexico  in  1842. . . . . . j 

dollar.. 

20,000,000 

Uf  which, in  gold  and  silver . . . . . 

. 

10,500,000 _ 

Balance  in  other  products  of  industry  . . . . 1 

.... 

1,500,000 

Excess  of  imports  over  the  industrial  exports,  exclusive 
of  the  precious  metals . . . . 

10,500,000 

Imports  of  the  Uoited  States  in  IR 11  — 2 . i 

... 

90  357  229 

Exports  from  ,,  . . . . 

104,117,909 

Difference. . ..  i 

4,700,040 

Exports  of  gold  and  silver  . 

.... 

9,805,235 

Of  which  was  the  produce  of  D.  S.  Mines . i 

[,  foreign  silver, . i 

Total  exports  from  the  United  States  . . . i 

2,710,480 

9  805,235 

Deduct  exports  of  the  precious  metals . j 

9,805,235 

1 

04,312,734 

The  United  States  exported  94,312,734  dollars’ value,  representing  her  in¬ 
dustry  (exclusive  of  gold  and  silver),  while  Mexico,  with  a  territory  nearly  as  large, 
exported  but  1,500,000  dollars.  In jrddition  to  this,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
but  2,746, S46  dollars  of  the  precious  metals  were  the  product  of  the  United 
States,  while  at  least  15,000,000  dollars  -were  the  product  of  the  Mexican  mines; 
leaving  an  excess  of  nearly  3,000,000  above  the  total  annual  coinage  of  the 
nation. 

„  dollars. 

Whole  value  of  export'-;  say  for  8,000,000  inhabitants  .  .  20,000,000 

„  „  17,000,000  „  .  ...  104,117,969 

This  will  give  the  ratio  of  about  6  dollars  12t  cents  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States,  arid  2  dollars  50  cents  for  each  person  in  Mexico. 

The  contraband  trade  of  Mexico  has  been  carried  on  there  with  the  utmost 
audacity ;  statistical  returns  must  therefore  be  imperfect. 

TRADE  OF  THE  SEA  PORTS. 

We  have  observed  that  there  are  no  great  navigable  ri  vers,  and  few  good  harbours. 
Not  a  mile  of  any  Mexican  .river  is  navigated  by  steamboats.  Probably  not  600 
miles  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  empire  could  be  navigated  by  the  smallest  steam  vessels 
— nor  is  there  a  railroad  in  Mexico.  It  is  asserted  that  there  is  not  one  in  any 
country  in  which  the  Spanish  language  was  spoken.  We  believe  not  one  in  1846. 
Nearly  all  European  trade  passes  through  Vera  Cruz  and  Tampico.  The  backs 
of  mules  are  the  means  of  transport. 

Port  of  Vera  Cruz. — This  port  is  far  from  being  a  good  harbour.  It  is 
rather  a  roadstead.  The  little  island  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  the  immense  fortress,  is  500  or  600  yards  from  the  mole  of  Vera 
Cruz,  between  which  points  all  the  commercial  shipping  anchors.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  violent  north  winds  (called  “los  nortes,”or  northers)  drive  the  ves¬ 
sels  on  shore,  and  even  seriously  damage. the  mole.  The  anchorage  is  bad. 
There  is  a  brilliant  revolving  light,  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the 
north-west  point  of  the  island.  Foreign  ships  of  war  anchor  about  three  miles 
below,  near  the  island  of  Sacrifices.  A  very  narrow  channel  affords  the  only 
passage  for  ships  of  war,  which  must  consequently  pass  immediately  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort.  The  fortress  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa  has  always  been  considered 
as  one  of  the  strongest  in  (he  world.  When  it  was  blown  up  in  1839,  by  the 
French,  its  garrison  was  wretched.  Even  then  it  would  not  have  been  so  readily 
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taken  had  it  not  been  for  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine.  It  is 
at  present,  August,  1846,  blockaded  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Thompson  says, 

“  Vera  Cruz  is  much  more  effectually  protected  than  by  all  her  fortifications,  by  the 
•northers  and  vomito  (the  yellow  fever).  The  former  have  been  the  terror  of  all  seamen 
since  the  discovery  of  the  country.  The  latter  prevails  on  all  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Mexico  during  the  whole  year,  and  with  the  greatest  malignancy,  for  two-thirds  of  the 
year;  and  it  so  happens,  that  the  few  months  of  comparative  exemption  from  the  ravages 
of  the  yellow  fever  are  precisely  those  wlicn  the  northers  prevail  with  the  most  destructive 
violence. 

“  I  can  see  no  advantage  which  could  be'gaincd  bv  getting  possession  of  Vera  Cruz 
which  would  be  at  all  commensurate  with  the  loss  of  life,  from  disease  alone,  in  retain¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  not  the  only  port  winch  Mexico  possesses;  and  if  it  were,  there  is  no 
country  in  the  world  which’ would  6e  so  little  injured  by  cutting  off  all  its  foreign  com¬ 
merce,  for  there  is  no  single  want  of  civilised  man  which  Mexico  is  not  capable  of  fur¬ 
nishing.  The  town,  it  is  trui?7  might  be  destroyed,  and  heavy  losses  and  much  individual 
suffering  be  caused,  but  these  are  amongst  the  painful  anff  deplorable  consequences, 
not  thejegitimate  objects  of  honourable  war.”  ‘  • 

The  present  city  of  Vera  Cruz  is  not  the  same  which  was  built  by  Cortez  in 
1519,  and  which  was  the  first  European  settlement  in  America.  The  Villa  Rica  de 
la  Vera  Cruz,  the  rich  tow  n  of  the  true  cross,  is  distant  about  six  miles  from  the 
present  city.  Vera  Cruz  is  described  as  rather  a  neatly  built  town,  with 
•broad  and  tolerably  clean  streets. 

Mr.  Thompson,  who  gives  the  last  account  of  it,  says, 

‘‘  It  would  no  doubt  be  as  healthy  as  any  other  place  in  the  same  latitude  and  climate, 
if  it  were  not  for  some  large  swamps  in  the  rear  of  the  city.  The  voinito  is  by  no  means 
the  only,  nor  do  1  think  it  the  most  fatal  of  the  diseases  which  prevail  thcre.__  The  bills 
of  inoi tality  in  some  years  exhibit  a  great  number  of  deaths  from  some  other  diseases, 
whilst  in  other  years  much  the  greatest  number  die  of  vomito.” 


Commerce  of  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz. 
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Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Vera  Cruz,  during  the  Year 
1845. 


NATION  S. 

j  ARRIVED. 

j  DEPARTED.  , 

V«,oK 

Tona. 

Crcu-a. 

Invoice  Value 
of  Cargoes  in 
Pound*  Ster- 

Vcaaela. 

Tona. 

Crew..' 

Invoice  Value 
of  Cnrgoos  in 

ling. 

>.nfrli«h . 

American . . 

g|,c 

Belgians . 

Prussian* .  1 

Sardinian* .  j 

Venezuelans . 

Total . | 

number. 

104 

17 

1M80* 

3]  7  fit 
2,216 

number. 

236 

204 

£ 

408,200 

number. 

1^573 

4*493 

376 

no 

number.  | 

976 

226 

121 

62 

2fi8 

30,08 

ISOS  !  | 

2-1 

31,229 

ion 

nor  are7ordsn'Ue  °^f‘,rc'l:n  ”||,P»rtatinn»  rannnt  be  obtained  at  tlie  cuatom-liouac,  where  no  account  of  tlicm  la 


Tire  Port  of  Tampico  has  a  bar  at  both  the  entrance  of-  Boca  del  Rio  and 
jJrazo  de  Santiago,  and  they  only  admit  small  brigs  and  lesser  vessels  ;  but  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  lagoon  are  to  some  extent  navigable.  It  is  quite  or 
nearly  as  unhealthy  as  Vera  Cruz. 


NATION  S., 

[  ARRIVED,  | 

|  DEPARTED. 

Veaacla. 

Ton., 

Crew,. 

Invoice  in 
Pound*  Ster- 

Vcaacla. 

Ton.. 

Crcwa. 

liner. 

United  State* _  1 

British  men  of.wnrandi 

Hrujsh  merchantmen.! 

Mexican . | 

Hanseatic . I 

Spanish . | 

Sardmun . 1 

Daui.sh . I 

Toni . | 

number. 

number. 

loii 

i 

£ 

49,025  8-2 

06,735 

'm'To 

ID 

1 

123 

no2 

£ 

119,840  5-2 

^4  *800 

WOO 

UI 

l"  was 

|  fl(W  |  SU0,!)G0  8-2  | 

91 

6983 

!  50  fi 

1,320,097  3-2 

N.B.— The  pound  staling  is  valued  at  five  dollar*. 


N.B.— The  importation  in  British  vessels  and  royal  luail-stcamer^  is  entirely  quiekaUrcr. 
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Gnoss  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Tampico,  during  the  Year 
ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


The  Port  of  Mata.moros  is  formed  by  the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  and  is  forty  miles 
'distant  from  the  town,  where  the  custom-house  is.  There  are-  two  harbours,  viz.,  the 
Brazo  de  Santiago,  and  the  Boca  del  Rio  ;  which  latter  is  about  nine  miles  to  the  south¬ 
ward  of  the  former.  Both  are  obstructed  by  a  bar;  that  of  the  Brazo  having  usually 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  water  over  it ;  and  that  of  the  Boca  del  Rio,  from  four  to  six  feet. 
These  bars  are  impassable  during  any  strong  wind.  The  anchorage  in  both  harbours  is 
fair,  in  three  to  five  fathoms  ;  but  there  is  no  perfect  security  for  vessels  during  the  gales 
so  frequent  in  August  and  September.  Vessels  cannot  come  up  the  river  to  the  town. 
In  the  Brazo,  they  unload  by  means  of  lighters  ;  and  in  the  Boca  del  Rio,  they  discharge 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  tide  rises  and  falls  but  a  few  inches.  * 

There  is  no  lighthouse,  and  the  coast  is  very  flat.  The  best  indication  to  an  arriving 
vessel  of  her  proximity  to  the  port,  is  the  discolouration  of  the  water  caused  by  the 
river,  and  which  extends  to  some  distance  at  sea. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  off  either  harbour,  the  pilot  goes  out  to  her,  if  the  bar  be 
not  too  rough.  A  custom-house  officer  receives  all  the  papers,  giving  to  the  captain  a 
receipt  for  the  same. 

The  whole  trade  of  Matamoras  in  1841,  was  emried  on  in  vessels  from  the 
United  States — Vessels,  32;  tonnage,  2345. 


Exports  to  the  United  States. 


Imports  from  the  United  States. 


COUNTRIES.. 

si:,. 

Woollen*. 

Cotton*. 

Linen... 

Ironware 

Paper. 

Jewelry. 

Sundric*. 

Tot*  l. 

Germany.* . 

England . i 

iLo 

dollar*. 

140/280  | 
28*G40  | 

23,708  | 

_*£L 

dn 

Ian.  ' 

dollar.. 

3, *140  j 
-‘"8,000 

km  j 

100/J00 

lilted  State . 

0,597  | 

l5270 

- 

080 

a 

Total  value.... 

3380 

30,104 

305,481 

71,312  I 

10,311 

080 

I  453  1  08.155  1  430,045 
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Gross  Return  of  tlie  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Matamoros  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st 


Return  of  the  Royal  Mai]  Company’s  Ships  which  arrived  and  departed  from  Tampico 
__  during1  (lie  Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


ARRIVED.  DEPARTED. 


“  Exchange  of  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — -1  dollar  =  8  rials,  1  rial  =  2 
medios. 

“  The  currency  of  the  place,  “  dinero  provisional,”  although  it  consists  precisely  of 
the  same  denominations,  is  worth  2^  per  cent  less  than  the  new  Mexican  dollar,  which  is 
the  only  coin  exported  or  received  at  the  Custom- house.  That  is  to  say,  2£  per  cent  is 
the  premium  paid  on  the  spot,  in  exchanging  one  for  the  other.  But  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  two  coins  is,  I  understand,  much  greater. 

1  quintal  =  4  arrobas  =  100  lbs.  Spanish  ;  100  Spanish  lbs.  =  101.75  lbs.  Eng¬ 
lish. 

1  vara  =  36  inches,  108  varas  =  100  English  yards. 

Pilotage.—  At  the  Boca  del  Rio,  five  dollars  per  foot  draught  of  water.  At  the 
J3razo  de  Santiago,  three  dollars  per  foot  draught  of  water. 

A  bill  of  health  is  always  required. 

Charges  and  Dues  for  Lights,  Buoys,  Quays,  Wharfs,  &c. — None. 

/ 

PORTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

Acapulco,  or  Los  Reyeses  situated  on  the  coast  of  theSouth  Sea.  Itsinhabit- 
ants  formerly  consisted  of  nearly  400  families  of  Chinese,  muiattoes,  and  negroes. 
The  greater  part  of  the- town  is  on  the  sea  shore.  The  air  is  extremely  hot  and 
moist,  independent  of  its  being  in  the  torrid  zone,  it  is  entirely  shut  out  from  the 
north  winds,  being  surrounded  by  lofty  sermnia.  These  circumstances  render 
it  very  unhealthy,  especially  in  the  wet  season,  on  account  of  the  damps  and  sea- 
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winds  blowing  from  the  south-east  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  inhabitants 
and  merchants  who  come  to  trade  here ;  this  being  the  principal  cause  why 
scarcely  any  Spanish  families  ever  resided  here.  Owing  to  the  barren  state  of 
the  land  it  is  forced  to  seek  its  necessary  supplies  from  the  Indian  settlements. 
The  only  commerce  which  it  can  be  said  to  have  ever  had  was  a  fair,  held  on  the 
arrival  of  the  galleons  formerly  from  China ;  and  when  those  departed  there 
were  no  other  means  for  the  people  of  maintaining  a  trade.  At  the  distance  of 
a  musket-shot,  and  on  a  promontory  running  far  into  the  sea,  is  situate  the  castle 
and  royal  fort  of  San  Diego,  mounted  with  artillery.  The  port  is  safe,  and  so 
spacious  that  500  ships  can  lay  at  anchor  in  it  with  ease.  It  is  surrounded  by 
lofty  rising  grounds.  Its  principal  mouth  is  on  the  south  side,  formed  by  an 
island  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  somewhat  inclining  to  the  south-west.  The  same 
island  forms  also  another  mouth,  which  they  call  chica,  or  little.  The  canals  on 
either  side  of  the  island  are  twenty-five  fathoms  deep.  Tlic  chief  trade  of 
Acapulco  was  its  commerce  with  Manilla.  Lat.,  according  to  Humboldt, 
16  deg.  50  min.  29  sec. ;  lomr.  by  ditto,  99  deg.  46  min.  Lat.,  according  to  the 
Spaniards,  lG  deg.  50  min.  30  sec.  ;  long,  by  ditto,  100  deg.  Both  longitudes 
being  measured  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  Ports  of  San  Buas  and  Mazatlan  are  the  other  principal  ports;  as  . 
harbours,  neither  are  good.  We  have  already  given  all  the  information  we  could 
obtain  relative  to  the  ports  and  trade  of  San  Francisco  and  California. 


Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at-  the  Port  of  San'  Bias,  during  the  Year 
ending  the  3 1  st  of  December,  1 345. 


Statement  of  all  Port  Dues  and  other  Charges  on  Foreign  Shipping  at  the  principal 
Ports  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  • 
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Remarks. — Whether  a  ship  takes  a  pilot  or  not,  the  pilotage  money  is  exacted  on 
foreign  shipping.  The  charge  for  ballast  is  exorbitant,  and  presses  severely  on  owners 
of  foreign  vessels.  The  supply  for  ballast  is  a  monopoly  in  _the  hands  of  barge  pro¬ 
prietors.  No  foreign  ship  is  allowed  to  convey  its  own  ballast  from  the  beach,  which  is 
all  sand,  and  superabundant.  Could  the  Mexican  government  be  prevailed  on  to  permit 
each  ship  to  ballast  with  its  own  boats,  it  would  have  the  effect. of  reducing  the  price  of 
ballast,  and  would  prove  a  great  relief  to  British  ship. owners.  Vouchers  are  notgivenm 
all  cases.  Vouchers  are  here'given  only  on  water  dues,  pilotage^  and  bill  of  health;  the 
exceptions  being  on  tonnage  duty,  fees  to  captain  of  the  port,  and  stamps.  There  are 
no  lights  on  the  coast  in  this  vicinity.  Any  assistance  afforded  to  vessels  in  distress  is 
an  enormous  and  extra  charge,  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  thc_ solitary  pilot  establishment 
at  the  bar,  which  is  not  under  the  contiol  of  the  government.  Vouchers  are  given  by 
the  cnstom-housebn  payment  of  the  tonnage  duty,  and  for  the  captain  of  the  port  for  fees 
levied  by  him. 

The  dues  here  specified  are  exacted  on  all  foreign  vessels  whatever,  and  under  every 
circumstance,  whether  loaded  or  in  ballast,  when  calling  for  orders  or  for  supplies.  Every 
vessel  letting  go  her  anchor  in  the  harbours  or  roadstead,  even  if  there  is  no  cargo  on 
board,  is  subject  to  these  dues  ;  and  if  loaded  the  cargo  must  all  be  discharged,  whether 
destined  for  that  port,  or  any  other  place  whatever.  There  are  no  light-houses,  buoys, 
or  moorings,  nor  any  establishment  of  pilots  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico;  nor  are  any 
services  rendered  or  advantages  existing  which  would-warrant  the  exorbitant  tonnage 
dues  and  charges  exacted. 

No  advantages  are  enjoyed  by  foreign  vessels  from  which  British  vessels  are  ex¬ 
cluded.  Mexican  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  are  exempted  from  all  the 
charges  specified  in  this  statement.  No  foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  carry  on  the 
coasting  trade.  -  „ 

-  British  Consulate,  Mexico,  30th  of  May,  1845. 

No  country  imposes  such  enormous  charges  on  shipping  as  Mexico.  For 
instance:  - 

Charges  on  British  Shipping  by  the  Authorities  of  Tampico.  Example  : — Brig  Tom¬ 
linson,  125  Tons  Register. 


doUa™.  cent. 

, 

£*  s.  <t. 

125  tons  at . . . 1  (Hr 

Drafts,  ume  feet,  at . 2 dir 

■s  : . 

25  0  0 

202  50 

29  18  0 

.  40  10  0 

TONNAC8  DUTY. 

135  tons,  Mexican  lucmmremcnt,  no 
voucher  given,  at . 1$  dir. 

Report  in  the  hill  . . ; . ! 

::  S 

Captain  of  tlie  port  fco«,  no  YOUihi'r.^ 

■•mo  so 

70  2  0 

Tampico,  the  28th  of  November,  1844. 

James  William  Glass,  ( Consul ). 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

0 

TREATIES  OF  AM  ITT,  COMMERCE,  AND  NAVIGATION,  BEIWEEN  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  GOVERNMENTS  OF  THE  SPANISH 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICS. 

Treaty  with  the  United  States-  of  Mexico. 

Article  I. — There  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
Mexico,  and  their  citizens.  - 

Article  II. — There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territories  of  bis  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe 
and  the  territories  of  Mexico,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  The  inhabitants  of  the  two 
countries  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes 
to  all  places,  ports,  and  rivers  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  saving  only  such  particular  ports  to  which 
other  foreigners  shall  not  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain,  and  reside 
in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for 
the  purposes  of- their  commerce;  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  each' natiqn, 
respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  commerce. 

In. like  manner,  the  respective  ships  of  war,  and  post-office  packets  of  the  two  countries,  shall 
have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come  to  all  harbours,  rivers,  and  places,  saving  only  such  par¬ 
ticular  ports  (if  any)  to  which  other  foreign  ships  of  war  and  packets  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  to  anchor,  and  to  remain  there  and  relit ;  subject  always  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries,  respectively. 

By  the  right  of  entering  the  places,  ports,  and  rivers  mentioned  in  this  article,  the  privilege  of 
.  carrying  on  the  coasting  trade  is  not  understood,  in  which  national  vessels  only  are  permitted  to 
engage.  '  ~  -  '  .  _  , 

Article  III. — His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  andTreland, 
engages  further,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  shall  have  the  like  liberty  of  commerce  and  na¬ 
vigation  stipulated  for  in  the  preceding  article,  in  all  his  dominions  situated  out  of  Europe,  to  the 
full  extent  in  which  the  same  is  permitted  at  present,  or  shall  bo  permitted  hereafter,  to  any  other 

Article  IV. — No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico, 
and  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  than 
are  or  shall  be  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
foreign  country  ;  nor  shall  any  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges  be  imposed  in  the  territories  or 
dominions  of  either  of  the  contractiua  parties,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles  to  the  territories 
of  the  other,  than  such  as  are  or  may  be  payable  on  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  to  any 
other  foreign  country;'  nor  shall  any  prohibition  be  imposed  upon  the  exportation  of  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  or  of  the  said  terri¬ 
tories  of  Mexico,  to  or  from  the  said  dominions  of  his  Britannic.  Majesty,  or  to  or  from  the  said 
territories  of  Mexico,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other  nations. 

Article  V. — No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light  or  harbour 
dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges,  shall  be  im¬ 
posed,  in  any  of  the  ports  of  Mexico,  on  British  vessels,  than  those  payable,  in  the  same  ports,  by 
Mexican  vessels ;  nor,  in  the  ports  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  territories,  on  Mexican  vessels,  than 
shall  be  payable,  in  the  same  ports,  on  British  vessels. 

Article  VI. — The  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on  the  importation  into  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
of  any  article  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  whether 
such  importation  shall  be  in  Mexican  or  in  British  vessels ;  and  the  same  duties  shall  be  paid  on 
the  importation  into  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  of  any  article  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  whether  such  importation  shall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels. 
The  same  duties  shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation 
to  Mexico  of  any  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  do¬ 
minions,  whether  such  exportation  shall  be  in  Mexican  or  in  British  vessels;  and  the  same  duties 
shall  be  paid,  and  the  same  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  articles 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  Mexico,  to  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  whether 
such  exportation  shall  be  in  British  or  in  Mexican  vessels. 

Article  Vll. — In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which 
may  respectively  constitute  a  British  or- Mexioan  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that,  all  vessels  built  in 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  vessels  which  shall  have  heen  captured  from  an  enemy 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  ships  of  war,  or  by  subjects  of  his  said  Majesty,  furnished  with  letters  of 
mark  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and  regularly  condemned  in  one  of  his  said 
VOL.  ii  r.  7  n 
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Majesty’s  prize  courts  as  a  lawful  prize,  or  which  shall  have  hem  condemned  in  any  competent 
court  for  the  breach  of  the  laws  made  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade,  and  owned,  navigated, 
and  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels :  and 
that  all  vessels  built  iu  the  territories  of  Mexico,  or  captured  from  the  enemy  by  the  ships  of 
Mexico,  atid  condemned  under  similar  circumstances,  and  which  shall  be  owned  by  any  citizen  or 
citizens  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  are  citizens  of  Mexico, 
excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Mexican 
vessels. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  every  vessel,  qualified  to  trade  as  above  described,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  register,  passport,  or  sea-letter,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  proper  person  authorised  to  grant  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  respective 
countries  (the  form  of  which  shall  be  communicated),  certifying  the  name,  occupation,  and  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  owner  of  owners,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  or  in  the  territories  of 
Mexico,  as  the  case  may-  be  ;  and  that  he,  or  they',  is,  or  are,  the  sole  owner  or  owners,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  be  specified  ;  together  with  the  name,  burden,  nnd  description  of  the  vessel,  ns  to  build 
and  measurement,  and  tlic  several  particulars  constituting  the  national  character  of  the  vessel,  os 
the  case  may  be. 

Article  VIII. — All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  others,  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  shall  have  full  liberty,  in  all  the  territories  of  Mexico,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  commit  them  to  the  management  of  whomsoever  they  please,  as  broker,  factor,  agent, 
or  interpreter  ;  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to  employ  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes  than 
those  employed  by  Mexicans,  nor  to  pay  them  any  other  salary  or  remuneration  than  such  as  is 
paid,  in  like'cases,  by  Mexican  citizens  ;  and  absolute  freedom  shall  be -allowed,  in  all  cases,  to 
.the  buyer  and  seller,  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported 
into,  or  exported  from  Mexico,  as  they  shall  see  good,  observing  the  laws  and  established  customs 
of  the  country.  The  same  privileges  shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
by  the  citizens  of  Mexico,  under  the  same  conditions. 

'flic  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  the  territories  of  each  other,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  and  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall  have  free  and 
open  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  in.  the  said  countries,  respectively,  for  the  prosecution  and  de¬ 
fence  of  their  just  rights  ;  and  they  shall  boat  liberty  to  employ,  in  all  causes,  the  advocates,  at¬ 
torneys,  or  agents  of  whatever  description,  whom  they  may  think  proper;  and  they  shall  enjoy,  in 
this  tespect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein,  as  native  citizens. 

Article  IX. — In  whatever  relates  to  the  succession  to  personal  estates,  by  will  or  otherwise, 
and  the  disposal  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  dcnociination,  by  sale,  donation,  exchange, 
or  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the  sub¬ 
jects  and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties _shnll  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions  and  ter¬ 
ritories,  the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as  native  subjects  ;  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in 
any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid, 
by  the  native  subjects,  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may  be  re¬ 
sident. 

Article  X.— In  all  that  relates  to  the  police  of  thejports,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships, 
the  safety  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  effects,  the  subjcciiof  his  Britannic  Majesty,  nnd  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Mexico,  respectively,  shall  be  subject  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  the  dominions 
and  territories  in  which  they  may  reside.  They  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  ' 
'  service,  whether  by  sea  or  land."  No  forced  loans  shall  be  levied  upon  them  ;  nor  shall  their  pro¬ 
perty  be  subject  to  any  other  charges,  requisitions,  or  taxes,  than  such  as  arc  paid  by  the  native 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties  in  their  respective  dominions, 

'  Article  XI. — It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for 
the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  nnd  territories  of  the  other  party  :  but,  before 
any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of 
consuls  such  particular  places  as  either  of  them  may  judge  fit  to  be  excepted.  The  Mexican  dip¬ 
lomatic  agents  and  consuls  shall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  whatever 
privileges,"  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  shall  be  granted  to  agents  of  the  same  rank  belonging 
to  the  most  favoured  nation  :  nnd,  in  like  manner,  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty  in  the  Mexican  territories  shall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  reciprocity,  whatever 
privileges,  exceptions,  and  immunities  are  or  may  be  granted  to  the  Mexican  diplomatic  agents  and 
consuls  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty.  r 

Article  XII. — For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  citizens  of  the  Mexican  stntes,  it  is  agreed  that  if,  at  any  time,  any  interruption 
of  friendly  intercourse,  or  any  rupture  should  unfortunately  take  place  between  the  two  contract¬ 
ing  parties,  the  merchants  residing  upon  the  coasts  shall  be  allowed  six  months,  and  those  of  the 
interior  a  whole  year,  to  wind  up.  their  accounts, and  dispose  of  their  property ;  and  that  a  safe 
conduct  shall  be  given  them  to  embark  at  the  port  which  they  shall  themselves  select.  All  those 
who  are  established  in  the  respective  dominions  and  territories  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  in 
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the  exercise  of  any  trade  or  special  employment,  slmll  have  the  privilege  of  remaining  and  con¬ 
tinuing  such  trade  and  employment  therein,  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  in  full  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  liberty  and  property,  ns  long  as  they  behave  peaceably,  and  commit  no  offence 
against  the  laws ;  and  their  goods  and  effects,  of  whatever  descripiion  they  may  be,  shall  not  be 
liable  to  seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to  any  other  charges  or  demands  than  those  which  may  be 
made  upon  the  like  effects  or  property,  belonging  to  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  dominions  or  territories  in  which  such  subjects  or  citizens  may  reside.  In  the  same  case, 
debts  between  individuals,  public  funds,  and  tire  shares  of  companies,  shall  never  be  confiscated, 
sequestered,  or  detained. 

Article  XIII. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  residing  in  the  Mexican  territories, 
shall  enjoy,  in  their  houses,  persons  and  properties,  the  protection  of  the  government ;  and,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  possession  of  what  they  now  enjoy,  they  slmll  not  be  disturbed,  molested,  or  annoyed 
in  any  manner,  on  account  of  their  religion,  provided  they  respect  that  of  the  nation  in  which 
they  reside,  as  well  as  the  constitution,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  country.  They  slmll  continue  to 
enjoy,  to  the  full,  the  privilege  already  granted  to  them  of  burying,  in  the  places  already  assigned 
for  that  purpose,  such  subjects'  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  as  may  die  within  tile  Mexican  territo¬ 
ries  j  nor  shall  the  funerals  and  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed  in  any  way,  or  upon  any  ac¬ 
count.  The  citizens  of  Mexico  shall  enjoy,  in  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the 
same  protection,  and  shall  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  public  or'privatc, 
either  within  their  own  houses,  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  set  apart  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  '  * 

Article  XIV. — Thcstihjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  shall,  on  no  account  or  pretext  wlmt- 
soever,. be  disturbed  or  molested  in  i he  peaceable  possession  and  exercise  of  whatever  rights,  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  immunities  they  have  at  any  time  enjoyed  within  the  limits  described  andjaid  down 
in  a  convention,  signed  between  his  said  Majesty  and  the  King  of  Spain,  on  the  14  th  of  July,  1786  ; 
whether  such  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  shall  be  derived  from  the  stipulations  of  the  said 
convention,  or  from  any  other  concession  which  may  at  any  time  have  been  made  by  the  King  of 
Spain,  or  his  predecessors,  to  British  subjects  and  settlers  residing  and  following  their  lawful  oc¬ 
cupations  within  the  limits  aforesaid :  the  two  contracting  parties  reserving,  however,  for  some 
more  lilting  opportunity  the  further  arrangements  on  this  article. 

Article  XV. — The  government  of  Mexico  engages  to  co-operatc  witli  his  Britannic  Majesty 
for  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within  the 
territories  of  Mexico,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

'Article  XVI. — The  two  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  treating,  and 
agreeing  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  upon  such  other  articles  as  may  appear  to  them  to  contribute 
still  further  to  the  improvement  of  their  mutual  intercourse,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general 
interests  of  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens ;  and  such  articles  as  may  be  so  ag-ml  upon, 
shall,  when  duly  ratified,  be  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  present  treaty,  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  as  those  now  contained  in  it. 

Article  XVII. — The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London,  within  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  their  respective  seals. 

Done  at  London,  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
.  eight  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

(L.S.)  WILLIAM  HUSKISSON. 

(L.S.)  JAMILS  J.  MOltlKR 

Additional  Articles. 

Article  I. — Whereas,  in  the  present  state  of  Mexican  shipping,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
Mexico  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  the  Articles  V.,  VI.,  VII.  of 
the  Treaty’  signed  this  day,  if  that  part  of  the  VI  i  th  Article  which  stipulates  that,  in  order  to  he 
considered  as  a  Mexican  ship,  n  ship  shall  actually  have  been  built  in  Mexico,  should  be  strictly 
and  literally  observed,  and  immediately  brought  into  operation— it  is  agreed  tluu,  for  the  space  of 
ten  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  any 
ships,  wheresoever  built,  being  bond  fide  the  property  of,  and  wholly  owned  by  one  or  more  citizens 
of  Mexico,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-Lmrths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  natural 
born  citizens  of  Mexico,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  Mexico,  by  act  of  the  government,  as  lawful 
subjects  of  Mexico,  to  be  certified  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  slmll  be  considered  as 
Mexican  ships  ;  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  -of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re¬ 
serving  to  himself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of 
reciprocal  restriction  stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British 
navigation  shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  reciprocity,  in  favour 
of  .Mexican  shipping. 

Article  II. — It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  term  of  tcn.years,  the  stimulations  contained 
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in  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  present  treaty,  shall  be  suspended ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that,  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years,  British  ships  entering  into  tile  ports 
of  Mexico  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  pf  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions,  and  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  or.  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties 
than  arc  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  tire  said  ports,  by  the  ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation :  and,  reciprocally,  it  is  agreed  that  Mexican 
ships  entering  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  from  any  port  of  the  states  of  Mexico,  and  all  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  states,  imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or 
higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said  ports,  by  the  ships  and  the  like 
goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation;  and  that  no  higher 
duties  shall  he  paid,  or  bounties  or  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  either  country,  in  the  ships  of  the  other, 
than  upon  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  otherforeign  country. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  ten  years,  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  Yth  and  Vltli  Articles  shall,  from  thenceforward,  he  in  full  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Treat y  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  Ilis  Majesty  and  the  United 
Provinces  of  -Rio  de  la  Plata.  Signed  at  Buenos  Ayres,  February  2,  1825. 

AitTici.it  I.  There  shall  be  perpetual  amity  between  the  dominions  and  subjects  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  Provinces  of 
ilio  de  la  Plata  and  their  inhabitants. 

Article  II.  There  shall  be,  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe, 
and  the  territories  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Kio  de  la  Plata,  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come, 
with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to 
which  other  foreigners  arc  or  may  he  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the  same,  and  to  remain 
and  reside  in  any  part  of  the  said  territories  respectively;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and 
warehouses  for  the  purposes  of  their  commerce ;  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
each  nation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  com¬ 
merce  ;  subject  always  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

.  Article  III.  Same  as  third  article  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  V.  No  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on-account  of  tonnage,,  light,  or  harbour 
dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local  charges,  shall  be  im¬ 
posed,  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  on  British  vessels  of  the  burthen  of 
above  120  tons,  than  those  payable  in  the  same  ports  by  vessels  of  the  said  United  Provinces  of 
the  same  burthen  ;  nor  in  the  ports  of  any  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  territories,  on  the  vessels  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  above  120  tons,  titan  shall  be  payable  in  the  same  ports  on  British  vessels 
of  the  same  burthen. 

Article  VI.  Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  VII.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which 
may  respectively  constitute  a  British  vessel  or  a  vessel  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  all  vessels  built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  owned,  navigated, 
aiid  registered  according  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels  ;  and 
that  all  vessels  built  in  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  properly  registered  and  owned 
by  the  citizens  thereof,  or  any  of  them,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners, 
at  least,  are  citizens  of  the  said  United  Provinces,  shall  be  considered  as  vessels  of  the  sa.id  United 

Article  VIII.— All  merchants,  commanders  of  ships,  and  others  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty,  shall  have  the  same  liberty  in  all  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces  as  the 
natives  thereof,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  commit  them  to  the  management  of 
whomsoever  they  please  as  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  interpreter  ;  nor  shall  they  be  obliged  to 
employ  any  other  persons  for  those  purposes,  nor  to  pay  them  any  salary  or  remuneration  unless 
they  shall  choose  to  employ  them ;  and  absolute  freedom  shall  be  allowed,  in  all  cases,  to  the 
buyer  and  seller  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into, 
or  exported  from,  the  said  United  Provinces,  asjthey  shall  see  good. 

Article  I X. —In  whatever  relates  to  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships,  the  safety  of  merchandise, 
goods,  and  effects,  the  disposal  of  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  or 
exchange, -or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the  subjects 
ami  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions,  the  same 
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privileges,  liberties,  and  rights  as  the  most  favoured  nation,  and  shall  not  be  charged,  in  any  of 
these,  respects,  with  any  highcr.dutics  or  imposts  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be  paid  by  the 
native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  whose  dominions  they'  may  be  resident.  They  shall  be 
exempted  trom  all  compulsory  military  service  whatsoever,  whether  by  sea  or  land,  and"  from  all 
forced  loans  or  military  exactions  or  requisitions ;  neither  shall  they  be  compelled  to  pay  any 
ordinary  taxes  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  greater  than  those  that  are  paid  by  native  subjects 
or  citizens. 

Article  X. — It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other  party ;  but  before  any 
consul  shall  act  as  such  he  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  the  government 
to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of 
consuls  such  particular  places  as  either  of  them  may  judge  fit  to  be  so  excepted. 

Article  XI. — For  the  better  security  of  commerce  between  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  inhabitants  of  the^United  Provinces  of  ltio  de  la  Plata,  it  is  agreed  that  if  at 
any  time  any  interruption  of  friendly  commercial  intercourse,  or  any  rupture  should  unfortunately 
take  place  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  con¬ 
tracting  parties  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the  other  shall  have  the  privilege  of  remaining 
and  continuing  their  trade  therein,  without  any  manner  of  interruption,  so  long  as  they  behave 
peaceably  and  commit  no  offence  against?  the  laws  ;  and  their  effects  and  property,  whether  in¬ 
trusted  to  individuals  or  to  the  state,  shall  not  be  liable’to  seizure  or  sequestration,  or  to  any  other 
demands  than  those  which  may  be  made  upon  the  like  effects  or  property  belonging  to  the"  native 
inhabitants  of  the  state  in  which  such  subjects  or  citizens  may  reside. 

Article  XII. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  United  Provinces  of 
Rio  de  la  Plata  shall  not  be  disturbed,  persecuted,  or  annoyed  on  account  of  their  religion,  but 
they  shall  have  perfect  liberty  of  conscience  therein,  and  to  celebrate  divine  service  either  within 
their  own  private  houses  or  in  their  own  particular  churches  or  chapels,  which  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  build  and  maintain  in  convenient  places,  approved  of  by  the  government  of  the  said 
United  Provinces:  liberty  shall  also  lie  granted  to  bury  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  who 
may  die  in  the  territories  of  the  said  United  Provinces  in  their  own  burial  places,  which,  i"n  the 
same  manner,  they  may  freely  establish  and  maintain.  In  the  like  manner,  the  citizens  of  the 
said  United  Provinces  shall  enjoy,  within  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  a  perfect 
and  unrestrained  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  exercising  their  religion  publicly  or  privately, 
within  their  own  dwelling-houses  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  agreeably  to  the  system  of  toleration  established  in  the  dominions  of  his  said  majesty. 

Article  XIII. — Same  as  ninth  article  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  XIV.— -His  Britannic  Majesty  being  extremely  desirous  of  totally  abolishing  the 
slave  trade,  the  United  Provinces  of  llio  de  la  Plata  engage  to  co  operate  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  for  the  completion  of  so  beneficent  a  work,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within 
the  said  United  Provinces,  or  subject  to  their  jurisdiction,  in  the  most  effectual  manner  and  by 
the  most  solemn  laws  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  Great  Britain  and  Colombia. 

Signed  at  Bogota,  I8//1  April,  182,i. 

Article  I. — There  shall  be  perpetual,  firm,  and  sincere  amity  between  the  dominions  and 
subjects  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  and  the  state  and  people  of  Colombia. 

Article  11. —There  shall  be  between  all  the  territories  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe 
and  the  territories  of  Colombia  a  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce.  The  subjects  and  citizens  of 
the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come,  with  their  ships  and 
cargoes,  to  all  such  places,  ports,  and  rivers,  in  the  territories  aforesaid,  to  which  other  foreigners 
are  or  may  be  permitted  to  come,  to  enter  into  the. same,  and  to  remain  and  reside  in  any  part  of 
the  said  territories  respectively;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  houses  and  warehouses  for  the  purposes 
of  their  commerce ;  and,  generally,  the  merchants  and  traders  of  each  nation  respectively  shall 
enjoy  the  most  complete  protection  and  security  for  their  commerce,  subject  always  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  two  countries  respectively. 

Articles  Ill.,  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. — Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  VII. —  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  with  respect  to  the  regulations  which 
may  respectively  constitute  a  British  or  a  Colombian  vessel,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  all  vessels 
built  in  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  owned  by  British  subjects,  or  by  any  of  them, 
and  whereof  the  master  andjhrcc-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  arc  British  subjects,  excepting 
where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  case,  shall  be  considered  as  British  vessels ;  and  that  all 
vessels  built  in  thetcrritoricsof  Columbia,  and  owned  by  the  citizens  thereof,  or  any  of  them, --and 
whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  Colombian  ci  izens,  excepting 
where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Colombian  •  cssels. 

Articles  VIII.,  IX.,  X..  "XI.,  and  XII.— Same  as  in  treaty  with  Buenos  Ayres. 
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Article  XIII. — The  government  of  Colombia  engages  to  co-operate  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  (or  the  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to  prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within  the 
territories  of  Columbia,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade. 

Article  XIV. — And  forasmuch  as  it  would  be  convenient  and  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  mutual  good  understanding  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  and  for  avoiding 
all  difficulties  henceforward,  that  other  articles  should  be  proposed  and  added  to  the  present 
treaty,  which  articles,  both  from  a  want  of  due  time  for  their  consideration,  as  well  as  from  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  cannot  at  present- be  drawn  up  with  required  perfection,  it  has  been 
and  is  agreed,  on  the  part  of  both  powers,  that  they  will,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  come 
forward  to  treat  and  agree  upon  such  articles  as  maybe  wanting  to  this  treaty  and  deemed 
mutually  beneficial,  and  w'hich  articles,  when  they  shall  be  agreed  upon  and  shall  be  duly  ratified, 
shall  form  part  of  the  present  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation. 


Additional  Article. 

Whereas  in  the  present  state  of  the  Colombian  shipping,  it. would  not  be  possible  for 
Colombia  to  take  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  Articles  V.,  VI.,  and  Vll.  of  the 
treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that  part  should  be  carried  into  immediate  effect  which  stipulates  that 
in  order  to  be  considered  a  Colombian  ship  a  ship  shall  actually  have  been  built  in  Colombia — it 
is  agreed  that  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  ratification  of 
this  treaty,  any  ships,  wheresoever  built,  being  bona  fide  the  property  of  any  of  the  citizens  of 
Colombia,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  Colombian 
citizens  excepting  where  the  laws  provide  for  any  extreme  cases,  shall  be  considered  as  Colombian 
ships  j — his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving  to 
himself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  seven  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of  reciprocal 
restriction  stipulated  for  in  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British  navigation 
shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  reciprocity,  in  favour  of  Colombian 
shipping. 

The  present  additional  article  Shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed  this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  find  the  ratification  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 


Convention  between  His  Majesty  and  the  State  of  Venezuela.  Signed  at  London ,  29 th 
October,  1834. 

Whereas  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation,  consisting  of  fifteen  articles,  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  his  .Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  arid  Ireland  and 
the  slate  of  Colombia,  which  said  treaty,  together  with  an  additional  article  thereto,  was  signed 
at  Bogota,  on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1825  ;  and  whereas,  after  reciting  that  extensive  commercial 
intercourse  having  been  established  for  a  series  of  years  between  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  several  provinces  and  countries  of  America  which  (then  .united)  con¬ 
stituted  the  state  of  Colombia,  it  seemed  good  for  the  security  as  well  as  encouragement  of  such 
commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  understanding  between  his  said  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  said  state,  that  the  relations  then  subsisting  between  them  should  be  regularly 
acknowledged  and  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation ;  it 
was  in  anti  by  the  said  treaty  declared  and  agreed  that,  under  certain  regulations  and  conditions 
therein  specified,  there  should  be  reciprocal  freedom  of  commerce  between  the  territories  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  territories  of  Colombia  :  and  whereas  at  the  signing  of  the 
said  treaty,  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  were  united  with,  and  formed  a  component  part  of,  the 
state  of  Colombia,  but  have  since  that  time  finally  and  entirely  separated  themselves  therefrom, 
and  from  all  other  countries  or  provinces  then  or  now  united  therewith,  and  have  become  a 
separate  and  independent  state  under  a  distinct  government :  and  whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the 
commercial  relations  or  intercourse  now  or  lately  subsisting  between  the  territories  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty  in  Europe  and  the  territories  of  the  state  of  Venezuela  respectively,  should  continue 
and  be  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations  and  conditions  ns  are  ex¬ 
pressed  and  specified  in  the  aforesaid  treaty  between  his  said  majesty  and  the  state  of  Colombia, 
and  that  his  majesty  should  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  said  stale  of  Venezuela ;  it 
has  been  accordingly  agreed  to  conclude  a  convention  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

Article  I.— Ilfs  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
the  state  of  Venezuela,  the  independence  of  which  state  is  hereby  acknowledged,  recognised,  and 
declared  by  his  said  majesty,  mutually  agree  to  adopt  and  confirm,  as  effectually  as  if  the  same 
were  inserted  word  for  word  therein,  the  several  articles  and  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  con- 
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eluded  between  his  said  Majesty  and  the  state  of  Colombia,  together  with  the  aforesaid  additional 
article  thereto;  and  that  all  the  matters  and  things  contained  in  such  treaty  and  additional 
article  shall,  mufatit  mutandis,  from  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  convention,  be  applied 
to  the  high  contracting  parties,  their  subjects  and  citizens,  as  effectually  as  if  they  were  recited 
wprd  for  word  herein  ;  confirming  and  -approving  hereby  all  matters  and  things  done  or  to  be 
done  by  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens,  under  the  -aforesaid  treaty,  and  in  execution 
thereof.  .> 

Article  II. — The  high  contracting  parties  further  mutually  agree  to  adopt  and  confirm,  as 
part  of  the  present  convention,  as  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  inserted  word  for  word  herein, 
the  declaration  explanatory  of  that  part  of  the  VII th  article  of  the  aforesaid  treaty  concluded 
between  bis  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  state  of  Colombia,  wherein  it  was  defined  what  ships 
should  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  British  and  Colombian  ships,  which  declara¬ 
tion  was  signed  at  London  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1825,  by  the  Right  Honourable  O'eorgc 
Canning,  then  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretary  of  .State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  behalf 
of  bis  said  majesty,  and  by  Seiior  Manuel  Jose  Hurtado,  plenipotentiary  of  the  state  of  Colombia, 
on  behalf  of  the'said  state ;  and  that  the  said  declaration,  and  the  several  provisions  therein  con¬ 
tained  shall,  from  and  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  convention,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  applied 
to  his  said  majesty  and  his  subjects,  and  to  the  said  state  of  Venezuela  and  its  citizens,  as  effectu¬ 
ally  as  if  the  same  were  inserted  word  for  word  herein. 


PERU. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the,-. 

Peru- Bolivian  Confederation.  Signed  at  Lima,  June  5, 1837. 

Artici.e  I. — Extensive  commercial  intercourse  having  been  established  for  some  time  between 
the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  States  which  compose  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confe¬ 
deration,  it  seems  good  for  tile  security  as  well  as  the  encouragement  of  such  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  good  understanding  between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  the 
said  Confederation,  that  the  relations  now  subsisting  between  them  shoulcTbc  regularly  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  confirmed  by  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

Articles  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIlL— Same  as  in  Mexican-trcaty. 

AnncLE  IX. — In  whatever  relates  to  the  police  of  the  ports,  the  ladimr  and  unlading  of  ships, 
the  safety  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  effects,  the  succession  to  personal  estates  by  will  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  disposal  of  personal  property  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation,  ex¬ 
change,  or  testament,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever,  as  also  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  in  their  respective  dominions  and 
territories,  the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights  as  native  subjects ;  and  shall  not  be  charged,, 
in  any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  than  those  which  are  paid,  or  may  be 
paid,  by  the  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  power  in  whose  dominions  or  territories  they  may 
be  resident;  subject  of  course  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  such  dominions  or  ter¬ 
ritories. 

In  the  event  of  any  subject  or  citizen  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  dying  without 
will  or  testament,  in  the  dominions  or  territories  of  the  said  contracting  parties,  the  consul-general 
or  consul  of  the  said  nation,  or,  in  his  absence,  his  representative,  shall  have  the  right  to  nomi¬ 
nate  curators,  to  take  charge  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  each  country 
will  permit,  for  the  benefit  of  his  lawful  heirs  and  creditors,  without  interference,  giving  convenient 
notice  thereof  to  the  authorities  of  the  countries. 

Article  X. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  the  natives  and  citizens  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation  residing  in  the  dominions 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatsoever, 
whether  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  all  forced  loans,  or  military  exactions  or  requisitions;  neither 
shall  they  be  compelled  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  pay  any  other  ordinary  charges,  requisi¬ 
tions,  or  taxes  greater  than  those  that  are  paid  by  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  territories  of 
the  contracting  parties,  respectively. 

Articles  XI.  and  XII. — Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty. 

Article  XIII. — The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation,  respectively,  shall  enjoy  in  their  houses,  persons,  and  properties,  the  protection  of 
the  government,  and  continue  in  possession  of  the  privileges  which  they  now  enjoy.  And  the 
subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  territories  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation, 
shall  furthermore  enjoy  the  most  perfect  and  entire  security  of  conscience,  without  being  annoyed, 
prevented,  or  disturbed  on  account  of  their  religious  belief.  Neither  shall  they  be  annoyed,  mo- 
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lested,  or  disturbed  in  the  proper  exercise  of  their  religion,  provided  that  this  take  place  in  private 
houses,  and  with  a  decorum  due  to  divine  worship,  with  due  respect  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  tiie  country.  In  the  like  manner,  the  citizens  of  the  Fcru-Uolivian  Confederation  shall 
enjoy,  within  all  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  a  perfect  and  unrestrained  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  of  exercising  their  religion  publicly  or  privately,  within  their  own  dwelling- 
houses,  or  in  the  chapels  and  places  of  worship  appointed  for  that  purpose,  agreeably  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  toleration  established  in  the  dominions  of  his  said  Majesty.  Liberty  shall  also  be  granted 
to  bury  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  who  may  die  in  the  do¬ 
minions  or  territories  of  the  other,  in  burial  places  of  their  own,  which,  in  the  same  manner,  they 
may  freely  establish  and  maintain  ;  nor  shall  the  funerals  or  sepulchres  of  the  dead  be  disturbed 
in  any  way,  or  upon  any  account. 

Articles  XIV.,  XV.,  XVI. — Same  as  in  Mexican  treaty'. 

Additional  Articles. 

Abticle  I. — Whereas,  in  the  present  state  of  Peru-Bolivian  shipping,  it  woidd  not  be  possible 
for  the  said  Confederation  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that  part  of  the  Vllth  Article  which 
stipulates  that  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Peru-Bolivian  ship,  a  ship  shall  actually  have  been 
built  in  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  should  be  strictly  and  literary  observed,  and  imme¬ 
diately  brought  into  operation  ;  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  treaty,  any  ships,  wheresoever  built 
being  bona  fide  the  property  of,  and.  wholly  owned  by',  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation,  and  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners  at  least  arc  also  natural 
born  citizens  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  the  Peru-Bolivian 
Confederation  by  act  of  the  government,  ns  lawful  subjects  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation, 
to  be  certified  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country’,  shall  be  considered  as  Peru-Bolivian  ships  ; 
his  .Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Croat  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving  to  himself 
the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  to  claim  the  principle  of  reciprocal  restric¬ 
tion  stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the  interests  of  British  navigation  shall 
be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  present  exception  to  that  reciprocity,  in  favour  of  Peru-Bolivian 
shipping. 

Article  II. —  It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  present  treaty  shall  be  suspended  ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof, 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  British  ships  en¬ 
tering  into  the  ports  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  all  articles  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  im¬ 
ported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  arc  or  may  hereafter  be  payable  in 
the  said  ports  by  the  ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most 
favoured  nation  j  and,  reciprocally,  it  is  agreed  that  Perii-Bolivian  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  another  of  his  Britannic  Majesty’s  do¬ 
minions,  from  any  port  of  the  Peru-Bolivian  Confederation,  and  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  said  Confederation,  imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher 
duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable  in  the  said  porls,  by  the  ships  and  the  like  goods,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  life  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be 
paid,  or  bounties  or  drawbacks  allowed,  on  the  exportation  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the' dominions  of  either  country,  in  the  ships  of  the  other,  than  upon  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  the  like,  articles  in  the  ships  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  of  the 
said  Vth  and  Vltli  Articles  shall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  full  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall 
be  exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  between  his  Majesty  and  the  Republic  of 
Bolivia.  Signed  at  Sucre,- September  29,  1840. 

Articles. I II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X.-Samc  as  in  Mexican  and  Peru- 
Bolivian  Treaty.  - 

Ahtici.es  XI.  and  XII.— Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 

Ahtici.es  XIII.  and  XIV. — Same  as  in  Peru-Bolivian  Treaty. 

Aktici.es  XV.  and  XVI. — Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 
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Additional  Articles. 

Article  I. — Whereas,  in  the  present  state  of  Bolivian  shipping,  it  would  not  be  possible  for 
the  said  republic  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  established  by  the  Articles  V., 
VI.,  and  VII.  of  the  Treaty  signed  this  day,  if  that  part  of  the  Vllth  Article,  which  stipulates 
that,  in  order  to  be  considered  as  a  Bolivian  ship,  a  ship  shall  actually  have  been  built  in  the  re¬ 
public  of  Bolivia,  should  be  strictly  and  literary  observed,  and  immediately  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion  ;  it  is  agreed  that,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  date  of  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty,  any  ships,  wheresoever  built,  being  bond  fide  the  pro¬ 
perty  of,  and  wholly  owned  by,  one  or  more  citizens  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  whereof  the 
master  and  three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  at  least,  are  also  natural  born  citizens  of  the  republic  of 
Bolivia,  or  persons  domiciliated  in  the  republic  of  Bolivia  by  act  of  the  government,  as  lawful 
subjects  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia,  to  be  certified  according  to  the  laws  of  that  country,  shall  be 
considered  as  Bolivian  ships  ;  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the'United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  reserving  to  herself  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  to  claim 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  restriction  stipulated  for  in  the  Article  VII.  above  referred  to,  if  the 
interests  of  British  navigation  shall  be  found  to  be  prejudiced  by  tile  present  exception  to  that  re¬ 
ciprocity,  in  favour  of  Bolivian  shipping. 

Article  II. — It  is  further  agreed  that,  for  the  like  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stipulations  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Articles  V.  and  VI.  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be  suspended  ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof, 
it  is  hereby  agreed,  that  until  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  British  ships  enter¬ 
ing  into  the  ports  of  the  republic  of  Bolivia  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  or  any  other  of  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  all  articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  .  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  any  of  the  said  dominions,  imported  in  such  ships, 
shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable,  in  the  said,  ports  by  the 
ships,  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and, 
reciprocally,  it  is  agreed  that  Bolivian  ships  entering  into  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  any  other  of  her  Britannic  Majesty’s  dominions,  from  any  port  of 
the  republic  of  Bolivia,  and  all  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  said  republic, 
imported  in  such  ships,  shall  pay  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  are  or  may  hereafter  be  payable  in 
the  said  ports,  by  the  ships  and  the  like  goods,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  most  fa¬ 
voured  nation  ;  and  that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  paid,  or  bounties  and  drawbacks  allowed  on  the 
exportation-  of  any  article,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of  either 
country,  in  the  ships  of  the  other,  than  upon  the  exportation  of  the  like  articles  in  the  ships  of 
any  other  foreign  country. 

It  being  understood  that,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  stfpulations  of  the 
said  Vth  and  Vlth  Articles  shall,  from  thenceforward,  be  in  "full  force  between  the  two 
countries. 

Article  III. — If  in  the  drawing  up  of  this  Treaty  in  the  Spanish  language,  an  involuntary 
error  has  been  made  in  the  translation,  the  English  text  is  to  be  adhered  to. 

The  present  additional  articles  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  They  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation  between  her  Majesty  and  the  Oriental  J?e- 
■pvblic  of  the  Uruguay.  Signed  at  London,  August  26,  1842. 

Articles  I.  and  II.— Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 

Article  III. — There  shall  bo  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation  between  and 
amongst  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties ;  and  the  subjects  and  citizens 
of  the  two  countries,  respectively,  shall  not  pay  in  the  ports,  harbours,  roads,  cities,  towns,  or 
places  whatsoever  in  cither  country,  any  other  or  higher  duties,  taxes,  or  imposts,  under  whatso¬ 
ever  names  designated  or  included,  than  those  which  are  there  paid  by  the  subjects  or  citizens  of 
the  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  enjoy  the^ame  rights,  privileges,  liberties,  favours,  immunities,  and  cxeniptions,  in  matters  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  that  are  granted,  or  may  hereafter  be  granted,  in  cither  country,  to  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

No  duty  of  customs  or  other  impost  shall  be  charged  upon  any  goods  the  produce  of  one 
country,  upon  importation  by  sea  or  by‘land-from  such  country  into  the  other,  higher  than  the 
duty  or  impost  charged  upon  goods  of  the  same  kind,  the  produce  of,  or  imported  from,  any  other 
country.  And  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  -United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the. Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  do  hereby  bind  and  engage  themselves  not-to  grant 
any  favour,  privilege,  or  immunity  in  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  any  other  State,  which  shall  not  be  also  and  at  the  same  time  extended  to  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  other  high  contracting  party  ;  gratuitously,  if  (he  concession  in  favour  of  that 
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other  State  shall  have  been  gratuitous ;  and  on  giving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  compensation 
or  equivalent,  in  case  the  concession  shall  have  been  conditional. 

Articles  IV.,  V.,  VI. — Same  as  in  Mexican  Treaty. 

Article  VII.— The  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  shall  have  full  liberty,  in  all  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  to  manage  their  own  affairs  themselves,  or  to  com- 
mitihem  to  the  management  of  whomsoever  they  please,  ns  broker,  factor,  agent,  or  interpreter ; 
and  they  shall  not  bo  obliged  to  employ  any  other  persons  in  those  capacities,  than  those  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  citizens  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay ;  and  they  shall  not  be  restrained 
in  their  choice  of  persons  to  act  in  such  capacities,  nor  be  obliged  to  pay  them  any  other  salary 
or  remuneration  than  such  as  is  paid  in  like  cases  by  the  citizens  of  the  said  republic;  and  abso¬ 
lute  freedom  shall  be  allowed  in  all  cases  to  the  buyer  and  seller  to  bargain  and  fix  the  price  of 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  imported  into  and  exported  from  the  Oriental  Republic  of  tile 
Uruguay,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  provided  they  observe  the  laws  and  established  customs  of  the 
country.  The  same  privileges' shall  be  enjoyed  in  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  by  the 
citizens  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  under  the  same  conditions. 

The  subjects  and  citizens  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  respectively,  shall,  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  of  tlie  other,  receive  and  enjoy  full  and  perfect  protection  for  their  persons  and  property, 
and  shall  have  free  and  open  access  to  the  courts  of  justice  in  the  said  countries,  respectively, 
for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  their  just  rights ;  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to.employ,  in  all 
causes,  the  advocates,  attorneys,  or  agents  of  whatever  description,  whom  they  may  think 
proper  ;  and  they  shall  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  therein,  as  native 
citizens. 

Article  VIII. — In  whatever  relates  to  the  police  of  ports,  the  lading  and  unlading  of  ships, 
the  safety  of  merchandise,  goods,  and  effects,  the  succession  to  personal  estates  by  will  or  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  disposal  of  personal  property,  of  every  sort  and  denomination,  by  sale,  donation, 
exchange,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatsoever  ;  and  to  the  administration  of  justice ;  the  subjects 
and  citizens  of  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  enjoy,  in  the  dominions  nnd  territories 
of  the  other,  the  same  privileges,  liberties,  and  rights,  as  native  subjects  or  citizens ;  and  they 
shall  not  be  charged,  in  any  of  these  respects,  with  any  higher  imposts  or  duties  than  those  which 
are  or  may  be  paid  by  natives  ;  conforming  of  course  to  the  local  laws  and  regulations  of  such 
dominions  or  territories. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two  contracting  parties  shall  have 
mid  enjoy,  in  all  the  dominions  or  territories  of  each  other,  the  most  full  and  perfect  liberty  to 
devise  or  dispose  of  their  property  and  effects  of  every  kind  and  denomination,  and  wheresoever 
situate,  by  will  or  testament,  to  such  person  or  persons,  and  in  such  proportions  as  their  own  free 
will  may  dictate. 

If  any  subject  or  citizen  of  cither  of  the  two  contracting  parties  should  die  without  will  or 
testament  in  the  dominions  or  territories  of  the  other,  the  consul-general  or  consul,  or,  in  Ills  ab¬ 
sence,  the  representative  of  such  consul-general  or  consul,  shall  have  the  right  to  nominate  curators 
to  take  charge  of  the  property  of  the  deceased,  so  for  as  the  laws  of  the  country  will  permit,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  lawful  heirs  and  creditors  of  the  deceased,  without  being  interfered  with  by  the 
authorities  of  the  country,  but  giving  to  those  authorities  due  and  proper  notice. 

'Article  IX. — The  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  residing  in  the  territories  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  nnd  the  citizens  of  the  said  Republic  residing  in  the  dominions 
of  her' Britannic  Majesty,  shall  be  exempted  from  all  compulsory  military  service  whatsoever, 
either  by  sea  or  land,  and  from  all  forced  loans  or  military  exactions  or  requisitions. 

Neither  shall  they  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  pay  any  charges,  requisitions, 
or  taxes,  greater  than  those  which  are  or  may  he  paid  by  native  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  terri¬ 
tories  in  which  they  reside. 

Article  X.— It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  to  appoint  consuls  for  the 
protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  nnd  territories  of  the  other  party;  but  no  consul 
shall  act  as  such,  until  lie  shall,  in  the  usual  form,  be  approved  and  admitted  by  tiie  government 
to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  cither  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the  residence  of  con¬ 
suls  such  particular  places  as  they'  may' judge  fit  to  be  excepted.  The  diplomatic  agents  and  con¬ 
suls  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  in  the  dominions  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  shall 
enjoy  whatever  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities,  are  or  may  there  be  granted  to  agents  of 
the  same  rank  belonging  to  tlie  most  favoured  nation  ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  diplomatic  agents 
nnd  consuls  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  territories  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay, 
shall  enjoy,  according  to  the  strictest  reciprocity,  whatever  privileges,  exemptions,  and  immunities, 
are  or  may  there  be  granted  to  the  diplomatic  agents  and  consuls  of  the  most  favoured  na- 

Anrici.t;  XL — Same  as  Article  XII.  in  Mexican  Treaty. 

Article  XII.— Same  as  Article  XIII.  in  l’eru-llolivian  Treaty. 

Article  XIII. — The  present  Treaty  shall  lie  in  force  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  date 
thereof ;  and  further,  until  the  end  of  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
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shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  terminate  the  same :  each  of  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  parlies  reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  giving  such  notice  to  the  other  at  the  end  of  the 
said  term  of  tenj’cars,  or  at  any  subsequent  time. 

And  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such  no¬ 
tice  shall  have  been  received  by  either  party  from  the  other,  this  Treaty,  and  all  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  altogether  cease  and  determine.’  - 

Additional  Article. — Whereas  by  Article  IX.  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Na¬ 
vigation,  concluded  and  signed  this  day  between  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  Oriental  Republic 
of  the  Uruguay,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  subjects  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  residing  in' the  said* Re¬ 
public,  shall  not  be  compelled,  under  any  pretext  whatsoever,  to  pay  any  charges,  requisitions,  or 
taxes,  greater  than  those  which  are  or  may  be  paid  by  native  citizens  ;  and  whereas,  by  a  law  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  a  foreigner  pays  for  the  licence  to  open  a  shop,  or  other  estab¬ 
lishment  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  said  law,  a  sum  greater  than  tiiat  which  is  paid  by  a  na¬ 
tive  citizen;  her  Britannic  Majesty  engages,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  Article,  not  to  insist  upon  the  abolition  of  this  distinction,  sp  long  as  it  exists  impartially 
with  regard  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  every  other  foreign  nation. ' 

And  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay  engages,  on  his 
part,  that  if  at  any  future  time,  the  amount  payable  by  British  subjects  for  such  licence  should  be 
increased,  a  corresponding  increase  shall  at  the  same  time  be  made  in  the  sum  payable  by  native 
citizens  of  the  Republic ;  so  that  the  proportion  between  the  sum  payable  by  British  subjects  and 
thesum  payable  by  citizens  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  respectively,  shall  never  be 
altered  to.thc  prejudice  of  British  subjects. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  Treaty  signed  this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be 
exchanged  at  the  same  time. 

Second  Additional  Article. — Whereas  a  strict  and  immediate  execution  of  that  part  of 
Article  VI.  of  the- Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and  Navigation,  signed  at  London  on  the  26th 
of  August,  1842,  between  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, and  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  which  stipulates  that  a  ship  must  have  been 
actually  built  within  the  territory  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay,  to  he  considered  a 
ship  of  that  Republic,  would,  in  the  present  state  of  Uruguay  shipping,  deprive  the  Republic  of 
the  full  advantage  of  the  reciprocity  intended  to  be  established  by  the  Treaty ;  it  is  agreed  that, 
for  the  space  of  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  said  Treaty, 
any  ships,  wheresoever  built,  being  owned,  navigated,  and  registered  in  conformity  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  VI.  of  the  Treaty,  shall  be  considered  as  ships  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
Uruguay :  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  reserving 
to  herself  the  right  to  claim,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term  of  seven  years,  the  strict  enforcement  of 
all  tile  stipulations  contained  in  the  said  article  of  the  Treaty,  relative  to  the  conditions 
which  are  to  determine  the  national  character  of  vessels  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uru- 
gimy. 

The  present  additional  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  had  been  inserted, 
word  for  word,  in  the  aforesaid  Treaty  of  the  26th  of  August,  1842.  ’it  shall  be  ratified,  and  ihe 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  those  of  the  Treaty. 

BRAZIL. 

The  Commercial  Treaty  with  Brazil  has  expired  in  accordance  with  a  notice  given  two  years 
previously  to  that  effect.  No  new  Treaty  has  as  yet  been  negociated  in  consequence  of  exclud¬ 
ing,  by  a  prohibitory  duly,  sugar,  the  produce  of  Brazil  by  the  British  sugar  duties  acts  of  1842, 
1843,  1844,  1845. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

-  CUSTOMS’  TARIFF  OF  THE  SPANISH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS? 

The  commercial  regulations  and  custom-house  prohibitions  and  duties  of  the  Spanish 
American  Republics  have  been  characterised  by  barbarous  restrictions  and  by  ignorance 
of  all  sound  principles  of  commerce  and  finance.  The  most  absurd  restrictions  even 
upon  internal  traffic,  and  the  most  preposterous  attempts  to  protect  national  industry, 
have  been  adopted  since  the  independence  of  those  states,  and  as  suddenly  and  'ca¬ 
priciously  altered  in  form.  These  regulations,  and  prohibitions,  and  duties  have,  like 
the  revolutions  of  those  unfortunate  countries,’  been  suddenly  and  capriciously  changed 
by  every  new  ruler,  but  always  to  the  great  injury  of  trade  and  commerce. 

Though  the  latest  tables  of  duties  which  we  have'  obtained  may,  in  a  very  short 
period,  be  altered,  we  believe  the  changes  will  not,  for  some  time,  materially  alter  the 
amount  of  duty,  nor  the  restrictions  on  trade. 

MEXICO. 

General  Commercial  Regulations  for  the  Maritime  and  Frontier  Custom-houses,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Laws  of  the  27th  of  August,  1845. 

Article  I. — Every  vessel  of  whatever  nation,  not  at  war  with  Mexico,  shall  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  such  ports  of  the  latter  as  are  open  to  foreign  commerce  ;  and  in  the  act  of 
arriving,  the  captain,  or  supercargo,  and  the  crew,  as  well  as  the  vessel  and  the  cargo, 
shall  be  subjected  to  the  regulations  prescribed  in  this  decree  fto  the  payment  of  duties, 
and  to  the  penalties  established  by  it,  or  to  the  measures  in  force  at  the  time  of  arriving. 
Vessels  shall  therefore  be  considered  as  arrived  for  all  the  uses  of  this  tariff  immediately 
on  casting  anchor  in  the  waters  of  the  port. 

Article  II. — Vessels  proceeding  from  a  foreign  port,'  not  excepting  national  vessels, 
shall  bring  no  more  merchandise  than  is  destined  for  the  Mexican  port  to  which  they  are 
bound.  The  breach  of  this  article  shall  be  punished  by  confiscating  the  vessel  and  the 
merchandise  not  destined  to  the  same  port'. 

Article  III. — The  following  ports  are  open  to  foreign  commerce  : 

'Sisal. 

Campeachy. 

Santa  Juan  Bautista  de  Tabasco. 

Vera  Cruz. 

In  the  Mcxicaif  Gulf  ....  Santa  Anna  de  Taumalipas. 

Matamoros. 

Matagorda. 


Velasco 

IGalveston 

the  Pacific 

r  Acapulco. 

.  K  San  Bias. 

'-Mazatlan. 

the  Gulf  of  California 

.  .  Guaimas. 

the  Sea  of  Upper  California 

.  .  Monterey. 

Section  I. 


Article  IV.— National  vessels,  conveying  foreign  or  native  goods,  produce,  or 
other  effects  from  one  port  to  another,  or  others  in  the  republic,  shall  be  free  from  tonnage 
duties.  _  -  6 

Article  V. — The  following  effects  shall  be  free  of  all  duties  in  whatever  vessel  they 
may  be  imported,  viz. : 

1.  Card-wire. 

2.  Exotic  or  dissected  animals. 

3.  Quicksilver. 

■t.  Mineral  coal,  until  the  mines  of  the  republic  supply  it. 
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5.  Mineralogical  and  geological  collections. 

(i.  Objects  of  natural  history. 

7.  Designs  and  models  of  machines,  edifices,  monuments,  and  shipping. 

8.  Bricks  and  earth  for  foundry  furnacgs.  ^ 

9.  Printing  types. 

10.  Printed  books,  stitched  and  manuscript,  or  printed  music,  not  including  in  this  ex¬ 

emption  books  and  other  prints  used  for  infant  schools,  or  for  devotion,  and 
bound  or  half-bound  books. 

1 1.  Topographical  and  geographical  maps.and  charts. 

12.  Machines,  apparatus,  and  instruments  for  scientific  purposes. 

13.  Machines  and  apparatus  for  agriculture,  mining,  and  the  arts,  except  stills  thaCare 

.  not  of  new  invention.  (In  this  and  the  preceding  classification  machines  are  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  such  works  as  are  composed  of  various  pieces,  with  the  object  of- 
putting  into  play  mechanical  power ;  and  apparatus  such  works  as  are  composed 
of  various  pieces  adapted  for  experiments  in  physics,  and  the  chemical  affinities 
of  bodies,  solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  or  imponderable;  things  that  can  be  sold  se¬ 
parately,  such  as  pig  iron,  oil,  broad  cloth,  plush,  skins,  &c.,  though  coming  as 
connected  with  machinery,  shall  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  duties.) 

14.  Ancient  and  modern  coins  of  all  metals,  and  facsimiles  of  them,  in  compositions  or 

pasteboard.  ’ 

15.  Ship  masts. 

16.  Exotic  plants  and  their  .seeds. 

17.  New  vessels  of  all  kinds,  destined  to  become  naturalised. 

18.  Linen  rags.  0 

19.  Printing  ink.  ■  \  ■ 

Article  VII.  Such  articles  as  are  declared  free  of  importation  duties,  shall  also  be 

free  of  all  other  duties  in  their  transit  through  the  country. 

Article  VIII.  Although  the  effects  enumerated  in  the  5th  article  shall.be  free  of 
all  duties,  they  must  be  entered  in  the  general  manifest  of  the  vessel,  and  bring  parti¬ 
cular  invoices  with  them  made  in  conformity  with  what  is  prescribed  in  Article  XXVIII. 
Goods  arriving  in  the  republic  without  said  documents,  and  having  a  consignee,  he  shall 
pay  only  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars,  but  should  there  be  no  consignee  to  take  charge  of  them 
immediately,  the  fine  shall  be  levied  on  said  effects,  which  in  this  case  shall  be  100 
dollars,  and  the  surplus  effects  shall  be  delivered  to  the  respective  consuls,  that  they 
may  hold  them  at  the  disposal  of  whoever  may  have  a  right  to  them. 

Section  II. — Prohibitions. 

Article  IX, — The  importation  of  the  following  effects  is  prohibited  under  the  pe  ■ 
nalty  of  confiscation,  and  other  penalties  imposed  by  this  tariff : 

1.  Brandy  distilled  from  sugar-cane,  and  any  other  not  from  the  grape,  except  gin  and 

rum  imported  in  bottles  and  jars. 

2.  Starch. 

3.  Aniseed,  cumin,  and  caraway-seed. 

4.  Capers. 

5.  Sugar  of  all  kinds. 

6.  Rice. 

.-7.  Raw  Cotton. 

8.  Indigo. 

9.  Brass  and  copper  wire  of  all  kinds. 

10.  Fire-arms,  and  other  arms  of  all  kind. 

11.  Sulphur. 

12.  Boots  and  half-boots  of  leather  or  cloth,  with  soles  for  men,  women,  and  children. 

13.  Buttons  of  every  metal,  which  are  engraved  or  stamped  on  the  obverse  or  reverse 

with. the  national  or  Spanish  arms. 

14.  Coffee, 

15.  Manufactured  wax.  ~ 

16.  Cast  nails  of  all  sizes. 

17.  Copper  in  pigs,  and  manufactured  into  utensils  for  domestic  use.  „ 
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IS.  Cumin. 

19.  Tortoiseshell  and  horn,  manufactured  into  articles  of  the  latter  material  only. 

20.  Epaulettes  of“all  kinds  and  metals  for  military  insignia. 

21.  Cordovan  leather  of  all.  kinds  and  qualities.  " 

22.  Tin  in  blocks. 

23.  All  kinds  of  prints,  miniatures,  pictures,  and  figures  that  are  obscene,  and  in  general 

every  article  of  workmanship  that  is  obscene,  and  contrary  to  religion  and  good 
morals. 

24.  Artificial  flowers. 

25.  All  kinds  of  galloons  made  of  metals  or  other  materials. 

26.  Chamois  leather  of  all  kinds. 

27.  Woollen  cloths  of  the  poorest  and  coarsest  kinds,  called  “  gerga”  and  “  gergue- 

tilla.”  ~ 

28.  Wheat  flour,  except  for  Yucatan.  , 

29.  Every  kind,  number,  and  colour  of  cotton  yarn. 

30.  Every  kind,  number,  and  colour  of  cotton  thread. 

31.  Thread  of  cotton  and  linen  mixed. 

32.  Soap  of  all  kinds. 

33.  Children’s  toys. 

34.  Common  earthenware,  glazed  or  not  glazed,  printed  or  plain. 

35.  Books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts  prohibited  by  competent  authority. 

36.  Blank  books,  ruled  or  not  ruled,  and  invoices,  bills  of  exchange,  bills  of  lading,  and 

forms  of  custom-house  documents,  whether  printed,  engraved  or  lithographed. 

37.  Hog’s  lard.. 

38.  Molasses. 

39.  Timber  of  all  kinds,  excepting  for  ship  masts,  fine  wood,  for  veneers,  and  that  per¬ 

mitted  in  Tampico  and.  Matamoros  by  the  decree  of  the  3rd  of  June,  1840,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  duties  assigned  to  it. 

40.  Munitions  of  war,  whether  of  le*ad,  or  any  other  metal. 

41.  Playing  cards  of  all  kinds. 

42.  Gold  leaf  or  tinsel. 

43.  Broad  cloth,  not  of  the  first  quality. 

44.  Parchments,  except  for  drawing.  v 

45.  Lead  in  the  rough  or  refined. 

46.  Gunpowder,  except  for  sporting. 

47.  Ploughshares  of  the  same  form  as  that  used  in  the  country. 

48.  “  Rebosos”  (cotton  scarfs  of  the  country)  of  all  kinds,  and  all  printed  or  clouded 

cloths,  imitating  them. 

49.  All  kinds  of  ready-made  clothing,  including  vestments  and  clerical  ornaments. 

(The  following  articles  excepted  : 

Bands  and  sashes,  with  or  without  fringe. 

Covered  buttons  of  all  kinds.  Leather  shirts. 

Stocking  web,  shirts  and  drawers,  whether  of  silk,  cotton,  or  "wool. 

Silk  scarfs. 

Netted,  or  elastic  caps,  whether  of  silk,  cotton,  or  wool. 

Gloves. 

Stockings,  hats,  and  suspenders.- 
Handkerchiefs. 

Shawls,  with  and  without  linings.) 

50.  Common  salt. 

51.  Saltpetre. 

52.  Blankets  and  coverlets  of  cotton  or  woollen,  or  of  a  mixture  of  both. 

53.  “  Sayal"  (a  fabric  made  of  wool  and  hair)  and  sayalete  (a  coarse  woollen  stuff  called 

in  some  places  taminy). 

54.  Tallow  in  the  rough  and  refined. 

55.  Tobacco  of  all  kinds  and  in  every  form.  It  can  only  be  imported  by  the  director  of 

the  tobacco  monopoly,  but  private  licences  for  cigars  and  rappee  will  be  granted 
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by  the  government,  in  which  case  the  duties  will  be  paid  at  three  dollars 
per  pound. 

56'.  Plain  and  ribbed  cloths,  bleached,  and  unbleached,  made  of  cotton  alone  or  mixed, 
that  do  not  exceed  thirty  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarter  inch. 

■  57.  Unbleached,  twilled,  and  satin-faced  cloths,  made  of  cotton  only  or  mixed,  which 
do  not  exceed  thirty  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarter  inch. 

58.  Plain  coloured. cloths  of  fast  colours  made  of  cotton  only,  or  mixed,  which  do  not 
exceed  twenty-five  threads  weft  and  warp  on  a  quarterinch.. 

(When  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  tariff  colours  are  alluded  to,  it  must  be  understood 
that  the  definition  includes  not  only  the  colours  which  resist  the  action  of  water,  soap,  and 
light,  but  also  those  which  do  not  resist  them,  but  always  retain  enough  colour  to 'prevent 
them  being  used  to  the  prejudice  of  the  bleached  and  unbleached  cottons  manufactured 
in  the  country.) 

59-i  Plain  coloured  cloths  of  fugitive  colours,  made  of  cotton  only,  or  mixed,  which  do 
not  exceed  thirty  threads  under  the  quarter  inch  of  weft  and  warp. 

60.  Salt  pork  cured  or  pressed  and  the  offal  of  pigs. 

(In  this  prohibition  are  not  included  sausages  and  smoked,  hams.) 

61.  Wheat  and  all  other  grain. 

62.  Shoes  and  slippers. 

With  respect  to  manufactured  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  the  following  are  exempted 
from'  the  said  prohibition,  and  they  shall  pay  thccorresponding  duties  : — 

Awl  blades. 

Fish  hooks. 

Barrel  hoop  and  hoop  iron. 

Gimlets. 

Braces  and  bracebits. 

Gravers. 

Knives  proper  to  the  arts. 

Strings  for  musical  instruments. 

Hand  vices. 

Hoks  for  dentists. 

Files. 

Saws. 

Screws. 

Article  X.  The  law  of  the  29th  of  March,  1 827,  remains  in  force,  inasmuch  as  the 
powers  given  by  it  to  the  states’  legislatures  for  fixing  the  periods  lor  allowing  the  impor¬ 
tation,  are  exercised  by  the  “juntas”  of  the  departments. 

Article  XI.  The’importation  of  wheat  into  the  state  of  Chiapas  is  permitted  in  such 
cases  as  the  “junta”  of  the  department  shall  determine. 

Section  III. —  Of  Duties  on  a  Valuation  to  be  fixed  according  to  the  prices  of  the 
Articles  within  the  Republic. 

ArticleXII.  All  goods,  produce,  and  effects  included  in  this  tariff  shall  pay  the  rates 
designated  in  it. 

The  goods  which  exceed  a  vara  in  width  shall  be  reduced  to  square  measure,  and  the 
rate  shall  be  collected  on  each  square  vara;  but  cloths  under  a  vara  wide,  which  are  joined 
together  by  a  seam  or  list,  are  not  to  be  passed  as  a  single  piece,  otherwise  it  will  be  held 
as  a  fraud.  Those  which  are  not  specified  in  this  tariff,  shall  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
thirty  percent. 

Article  XIII. — The  vessels,  barrels,  or  bottles,  which  contain  liquids,  and  the 
common  wrappers  of  piece  goods,  including  up  to  ten  \aras  of  inside  wrapper,  whether  of 
linen,  woollen,  or  cotton  stuff  not  prohibited,  will  be  exempt  from  duties,  but  if  they  ex¬ 
ceed  this  length  the  whole  shall  pay  duty  according  to  this  tariff,  and  should  they  be  of  a 
prohibited  kind,  they  shall  be  confiscated. 
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Section  IV. — Specific  duties  imposed  according  to  fixed  valuations  on  the 
basis  of  thirty  per  cent.  These  valuations  are  those  which  the  goods  are  worth 
in  Mexico,  without  any  reference  to  the  invoice  prices.  The  folllowing 


ARTICLES. 


Weipht, 
Measure, 
or  Num- 


for  leakage . 

Scented  waters,  of  any  . 
flower,  or  wood,  including 
weight  of  vessel.  ‘ 

Shelled  almonds,  sweet  and] 
A'mnnds.  in  the  husk. 
Cnd-fmh.  and  any  other  dried! 
Whalebr 
Common . 


twelve  to  forty-eight,  andj 

- with  paints  in  flasks,  i 

cakes,  with  other  article 


Kataliles,  not  prohibited,  hiic 


taminc'thcm . 

Sweetmeats,  ditto,  ditto... . 
Pickles  in  wm  gar  and  suit.. 


or  ni her  liquors,  weight  of: 
vessel  ineluded 
Iron  of  all  kinds, 

factored . 

—  in  plates,  wrought  and| 
cast,  and  hoop. non....  1 

Tin-plated  of  all  kinds 

Bonks  or  pamphlets  of  first 
lessons  or  of  devotion....  -  • 


Shingles  for  roofing,  by  t . v . 

of  the  same  decree .  tl 

Butter,  the  weight  of  vessel! 

included . )  ] 

Common  writing-paper . I  c 

Letter-paper . I 

Drawing-paper  of  all  sizes.' 
and  ruled  music-paper... .1 
Luled  pa |  cr  for  accounts, 
and  other  uses,  and  paper 


j  Paper  for  letter-press. 


r*h(*eses  of  all  kinds,  the 
weight  of  the  wrapper* 

included . 

|Anc)ioviep.  wilrnon,  Iminj 
any  other  sea  fish  in 


ICsrriagcs  or  open  chariots. 

- four  wheels . 

gigs,  two  wheels . ■ 


—  coaches,  landaus,  two 

or  more  seats . . : 

—  stages  and  omnibus*, , 
Glass  or  crystal,  formed  into 

1  pieces  of  all  kinds,  colours,) 


iClassware  of  all  other  Linds,' 
ns  window  and  plate, ‘ 
jWindow-glaises,  of  all  mini-; 
hers  and  colours,  without: 
nny  allowance  for  break*! 

ape — gross  weight . ) 

.  ’inegar . . . 

While  wines  of  all  kinds,  in' 


*  In  levying  the  duties  oi, 
stood  that  such  vehicles  may  b 
scribed  by  the  poiice. 
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Article  XVIII. — The  weights  and  measures  referred  to  in  this  tariff,  and  which  shall 
regulate  the  collection  of  duties,  are  those  of  established  usage  in  this  Republic.  The 
measures,  therefore,  are: — 

The  vara,  of  three  feet  long.. 

The  foot,  of  twelve  inches. 

The  inch,  of  twelve  lines. 

The  weights  are, — 

The  quintal,  of  four  arrobas,  is  equal  to  101  lbs.  7  ounces,  averdupois. 

The  arroba,  of  twenty-five  pounds. 

The  pound,  of  sixteen  ounces,  is  equal  to  1  lb.  4  drams  nearly,  averdupois. 

The  ounce,  of  sixteen  drachms. 

The  drachm,  of  thirty-six  grains. 

The  moneys  named  for  the  payment  of  duties  are, — 

The  dollar,  of  eight  silver  rials,  in  value  equal  to  about  As.  2 d.  sterling. 

The  cents,  one  hundred  to  each  dollar. 

Dry  Measure. — The  cahiz  contains  12  fanegas;  and  the  fanega,  12  celeminesr  The 
latter  has  many  sub-divisions.  The  fanega  is  of  the  capacity  of  3439  cubic  inches, 
English,  and  is  equal  to  1.599  bushel.  •  . 

Liquid  Measure. — The  mozo  of  wine  contains  16  arrobas,  or  cantaros;  an  arroba, 
8  azumbras,  or  32  quartillos.  A  botta  contains  30  arrobas.  .  The  arroba  measures  981 
cubic  inches,  English,  and  is  equal  to  4.245  gallons.  The  arroba  of  oil  is  equal  to 
3.33  gallons. 
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Long  Measure. — The  foot  is  divided  into  12  pulgadas,  and  is  equal  to  11.128  inches, 
English.  Tlie  palmo  measures  9  pulgadas,  or  84-  inches :  the  vara,  4  palmos,  or 
33.384  inches.  T 

Scclion  V. — Of  the  Formalities' required  to  he  observed  previous  to  the  departure  of  the 
Vessel  from  the  Port  of  Shipment. 

Article  XXVII. — -These  formalities  shall  be  observed  : — 

1st.  By  the  shippers  of  goods  to  the  Republic. 

2nd.  By  the  captains  and  supercargoes  of  the  vessels  which  bring  the  said  goods. 

3rd.  By  the  consuls,  vice-consuls,  or  merchants,  who  certify  the  invoices  of  the 
shippers  and  the  vessels’  manifests  in  the  mode  expressed  in  the  proper  place. 

Of  the  Shippers  and  Consignees  of  Goods. 

Article  XXVIII. — Any  individual  sending  from  a  foreign  country  merchandise  to  the 
Mexican  Republic,  shall  make  one  or  more  invoices  (according  as  it  suits  him)  of  all  the 
merchandise  which  he  ships  to  each  consignee.  This  invoice  must  contain  the  following 
particulars: — 

1st.  The  name  of  the  vessel  and  captain,  and  the  port  of  Mexico  to  which  the 
vessel  is  bound,  together  with  the  name  of  the  party  to  whom  the  articles  con¬ 
tained  in  said  invoice  are  consigned. 

2nd.  The  particulars  in  writing  and  cypher  of  the  contents  of  all  bales,  cases, 
barrels,  packs,  or  bundles  in  which  each  kind  of  merchandise  comes. 

3rd.  The  marks  and  numbers  of  each  package. 

4th.  The  name  of  the  merchandise,  and  the  particulars,  in  writing  and  cypher,  of 
the  quantity,  weight,  length,  and  breadth  appertaining  to  the  said  merchandise, 
agreeably  to  what  this  tariff  requires  for  the  regulation  of  the  payment  of  duties, 
it  being  understood  that  the  width  shall  be  expressed  in  the  same  kind  of  measure 
as  the  length. 

The  liquids  and  commodities,  whose  duties  are  regulated  according  to  this  tariff 
by  weight,  the  invoices  must  specify  in  the  kind  of  weight  that  is  in  use  at  the 
port  from  whence  the  vessel  comes,  and  must  give  all  particulars  as  to  what  it  is. 

5th.  The  signature  of  the  owner  or  shipper. 

6th.  The  shipper  shall  present  to  the  Mexican  consul,  or  vice-consul,  residing  at 
his  port,  three  copies  of  the  invoice,  and  this  officer  shall  certify  each  one  in  the 
manner  required  in  the  thirty-fifth  article,  and  then  deliver  to  the  said  shipper 
one  of  the  copies  to  be  sent  to  his  consignee  by  said  vessel.  Should  there  be 
no  Mexican  consul  or  vice-consul  in  the  port,  these  invoices  shall  be  presented 
to  the  consul  or  vice-consul  of  any  other  nation  at  peace  with  Mexico  ;  but. 
should  there  be  no  such  consul  or  vice-consul  there,  then  said  invoices  may  be 
certified  by  two  merchants  of  known  reputation  resident  in  the  port.  The  form 
of  the  certificate  will  be,  in  all  cases,  that  prescribed  by  the  thirty-fifth  article. 

Article  XXIX. — For  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  these  six  requisites  thecollector  shall 
impose  the  penalties  hereinafter  expressed,  and  exact  them  from  the  consignee. 

1st.  For  the  omission  of  each  one  of  the  requisites,  1,  2,  and  3,  a  fine  not  under 
five,  and  not  above  twenty-five  dollars. 

2nd.  Omitting  to  explain  in  writing  and  cypher  what  is  required  in  4,  will  incur 
a  penalty  similar  to  the  one  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraph;  but  if  the  invoice 
do  not  specify  the  quantity,  weight,  or  measure  of  the  goods,  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  cargo  not  so  specified  shall  be  examined,  and  the  duties' on  this  part 
shall  be  charged  twenty-nve-per  cent  more  than  that  fixed  in  this  tariff.  ~ 

.  3rd.  When  the  signature  of  the  shipper  is  wanting  in  the  invoices,  the  omission 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars  ;  but  should  the 
signature  be  wanting  in  one  or  two  copies,  which  in  all  other  respects  agree 
*  with  the  one  signed,  no  penalty  shall  be  incurred  ;  and  if  they  should  not  agree 
the  aforesaid  fine  will  be  levied,  and  the  duties  shall  be  rated  according  to  the 
invoice  which  will  yield  the  greatest  amount  of  them. 

4th.  In  case  the  consular  certificate,  or  that  of  two  merchants  where  there  are  no 
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consuls,  be  wanting,  the  goods  thus  uncertified  shall  be  placed  in  deposit  for 
one  month ;  during  this  time,  should  the  consignee  present  certified  invoices,  the 
goods  shall  be  despatched,  without  exacting  any  fine,  but  being  longer  in  deposit 
without  the  required  certificate  being  presented,  they  shall  be  confiscated. 
Where  the  certificate  has  been  granted  in  any  consulate,  and  the  seal  omitted, 
a  fine  shall  be  imposed  of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  ;  but  should  this  happen  with 
respect  to  one  or  two  of  the  copies,  or  that  they  be  not  certified  at  all,  the  penalty 
will  be  the  same  as  that  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

Great  care  is  required  in  packing  separately  all  articles  liable  to  quick  ignition 
by  friction. 

Article  XXX. — All  interpolations,  corrections,  scratchings,  and  erasures  in  the  body 
of  invoices  are  prohibited  under  a  penally  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  dollars.  Should 
any  alteration  be  necessary,  it  shall  be  placed  at  the  foot,  and  before  the  consular  certifi¬ 
cate,  specifying  clearly  what  is  the  alteration  in  the  part  or  parts  of  said  invoice,  but  with¬ 
out  touching  in  any  way  the  original  writing,  only  in  this  way  or  in  that  expressed  in 
Article  XLI.,  can  be  admitted  any  alteration,  otherwise  the  penalty  imposed  by  this 
article  shall  be  incurred. 

Article  XXXI — Should  the  vessel  have  proceeded  from  two  or  more  foreign  ports, 
and  have  brought  cargoes  from  each,  she  must  bring  invoices  from  each  one  of  the  goods 
taken  on  board  at  each  place  with  the  same  number  of  copies  and  other  requisites  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  preceding  articles,  and  similar  to  “those  she  brings  from  the  first  port  of  her 
sailing. 

Of  Captains  of  Vessels. 

Article  XXXII. — The  duties  of  captains  of  vessels,  spoken  of  in  this  tariff  belong 
equally  to  supercargoes,  when  there  are  any. 

Article  XXXIII. — .The  captain  of  every  vessel  laden  with  any  kiud  whatever  of  mer¬ 
chandise  from  a  foreign  port,  must  make  a  general  manifest  of  them  in  triplicate,  at  the 
port  of  shipment,  and  this  document  shall  specify  ■ 

1st.  The  vessel’s  name  and  nation,  the.measurement  of  her  tonnage  in  writingand' 
cypher,  the  captain’s  name,  the  port  of  her  departure,  and  the  Mexican  port  to 
which  she  is  bound.  • 

2nd.  The  shippers’  names  and  those  of  the  consignees  to  whom  the  cargo  is  to  be  _ 
delivered. 

3rd.  The  bales,  cases,  barrels,  packs  or  packages  of  every  kind,  with  their  corre¬ 
sponding  marks  and  numbers,  the  number  of  which  shall  be  written  in  letters 
and  cyphers,  and  each  kind  specified,  whether  they  be  bales  or  cases,  &c. 

4th.  The  general  denomination  of  the  merchandise  shall  be  stated  as  it  appears  in 
the  bills  of  lading. 

5th.  The  date  and  signature  of  the  captain. .  . 

fitli.  The  captain  shall  present  to  the  Mexican  consul  or  vice-consul  residing  in  the 
port  from  whence  he  sails,  three  copies  of  the  manifest,  in.order  that  in  each  one 
may  be  written  the  certificate  expressed  in  the  thirty-fourth  Article.  Should 
there  be  no  consuls  or  vice-consuls  there,  the  provision  stated  in  the  sixth  para¬ 
graph  of  the  twentieth  Article  shall  be  observed. 

Article  XXXIV.  For  the  omission  of  any  of  the  first  five  conditions  aforesaid,  the 
captain  shall  be  fined  from  five  to  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  regulated  by  the  collector. 

Article  XXXV. — In  case  the  certificate  alluded  to  in  the  sixth  condition.be  omitted 
in  the  three  copies  of  the  manifest,  the  vessel,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  will  be  confiscated  • 
but  the  cargo  will  not  be  subject  to  this  penalty  provided  its  respective  invoices  and  cer¬ 
tificates  are  in  order. 

Article  XXXVI. — The  omission  of  the  certificate,  seal,  or  captain’s  signature,  and 
any  one  of  the  three  copies  of  the  manifest  shall  be  liable  lo  similar  fines  as  the  omissions 
of  a  similar  nature  in  the  shipper’s  invoices. 

Article  XXXVII. — It  will  be  the  captain’s  duty  to  avoid  the  defects  in  his  manifest 
spoken  of  in  Article  XXX.,  and  in  case  .there  be' any,  to  have  them  rectified  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  stated  in  the  said  article,  under  the  penally  of  200  dollars  for  each 
infraction. 
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Article  XXXVIII. — The  captain  is  equally  obliged  to  present  certified  manifests  of 
any  cargo  he  may  receive  at  ports  where  he  may  stop  at,  after  his  first  sailing,  as  well  as  to 
have  invoices  made  out  agreeably  to  Article  XXX.,  under  the  penalty  of  losing  his 
vessel,  and  all  that  belongs  to  her,  for  such  omission. 

Of  Consuls  and  Consular  Certificates. 

Article  XXXIX. — The  consuls  and  vice-consuls  of  the  republic  resident  in  foreign 
countries,  are  required  under  the  strictest  penalty  of  the  law  punctually  to  observe  all 
the  provisions  of  this  tariff  that  relate  to  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  the  republic 
expects  all  consuls,  vice-consuls,  and  merchants  of  friendly  nations,  to  proceed  agreeably 
to  these  instructions,  in  the  exercise  of  that  protection  which  in  their  official  capacity  it 
is  their  duty  to  extend  to  the  fair  trader,  and  thus  protect  the  captains  of  vessels  and 
shippers  of  goods  from  the  injuries  to  which  they  would  be  exposed  by  any  deviation 
from  the  forms  prescribed  in  this  tariff  for  their- guidance. 

Article  XL. — As  jpon  as  any  captain  or  super-cargo  of  a  vessel  presents  the 
consul  with  the  manifest  in  triplicate,  of  the  cargo  destined  to  any  Mexican  port,  or  when 
any  merchant  delivers  him  his  invoices  in  triplicate,  he  shall  intimate  to  them  that  if 
any  alteration  is  necessary,  it  must  be  done  immediately  without  losing  sight  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  relative  to  alterations  contained  in  Articles  XXX.  and  XXXVII. ;  for  when  once 
the  certificate  is  added,  no  alteration  whatever  shall  be  admitted. 

Article  XLI. — By  virtue  of  what  is  provided  in  Article  XXX.,  no  consul,  vice- 
consul,  or  merchant,  shall  certify  any  manifest  or  invoice  brought  to  them  with  inter¬ 
polations,  corrections,  scratchings,  or  erasures ;  in  such  case  they  shall  be  returned 
to  the  owner  to  be  written  out  afresh ;  but  if  itshould  happen  that  the  sailing  of  the  vessel 
does  not  allow  time  for  this,  the  consular  certificate  may  be  added,  provided  said  defects  are 
described  in  it,  whether  they  occur  in  manifests  or  invoices  ;  such  defects  being  interpo¬ 
lations,  corrections,  scratchings,  or  erasures.  The,  fees  of  office  in  such  case,  will  be 
double  what  is  commonly  paid  far  a  certificate.  When  any  manifest  or  invoice  has  not 
passed  these  forms,  the  fine  imposed  by  the  Articles  XXX.  and  XXXVII.  will  be  incurred 
by  the  captain  or  consignee. 

Article  XLVIII.  — Before  certifying  the  manifests  of  the  captains  and  the  invoices  of 
shippers,  the  consul  or  vice-consul  shall  ask  if  they  are  aware  of  the  kind  of  goods,  pro¬ 
duce,  and  other  merchandise  prohibited  from  entering  the  republic,  and  of  the  penalties 
imposed  by  this  tariff  on  those  who  trade  in  such  merchandise.  If  they  reply  in  the 
affirmative,  their  documents  shall  be  certified  ;  if  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  made  aware 
of  them  before  the  certificates  are  granted. 

Section  VI. — Of  the  Arrival  of  Vessels  at  the  Ports  of  the.  Republic. 

Article'XLIX. — All  foreign  vessels  arriving  at_the  ports  of  the  republic,  shall  pay  a 
tonnage  duty  of  twelve  rials  per  ton,  and  national  vessels  arriving  direct  from  foreign 
ports  shall  be  subject  also  to  the  same. 

The  anchorage  dues  in  respect  to  both  are  abolished. 

Article  L; — When  a  vessel,  after  her  total  discharge,  is  permitted,  agreeably  to 
Article  CV.,  to  go  from  one  port  to  another  in  the  republic,  in  order  to' ship  merchan¬ 
dise  of  the  country,  tonnage  duties  shall  not  again  be  exacted,  but  in  order  to  enjoy  this 
privilege,  it  must  be  understood  that  she  comes  direct  from  a  national  port,  otherwise  she 
shall  pay  the.  usual  dues. 

Article  LI.— The  captains  or  supercargoes  of  vessels  proceeding  from  a  foreign 
port,  on  arrival  in  the  waters  of  a  Mexican  port,  shall  not  allow  any  person  whatever  to 
come  on  board  until  they  have  been  visited  by,  the  quarantine  officers,  and  those  of  the 
custom-house,  whose  boais  shall  carry  the  national  flag.  The  violation  of  these  pro¬ 
visions  shall  subject  the  captain  or  supercargo  to  a  'fine  of  fifty  dollars.  An  equal  lino 
shall  be  exacted  from  any  person  not  belonging. to  the  vessel,  who  shall  either  speak  or 
board  her  before  the  visit  of  the  aforesaid  officers. 

The  non-payment  of  the  fine  shall  be  remedied  by  confining  the  defaulters,  who  shall 
also  suffer  for  breaking  the,  quarantine  regulations. 

Article  LII. — Whether  the  vessel  be  in  the  act  of  sailing  or  anchored,  as  soon 
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as  a  revenue  officer,  or  some  one  authorised  by  the  collector  of  the  customs,  should  he 
think  proper  to  appoint  such,  shall  go  on  board  ;  the  captain  or  supercargo  shall  deliver 
in  the  same  moment  to  either  one  or  other  of  the  aforesaid  officers  the  packet  or  packets 
addressed  to  the  collector  agreeably  to  Article  XXXVIII. ;  should  he  fail  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  produce  justifiable  proof  of  some  extraordinary  accident  having  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  voyage,  he  shall  be  subjected  to  a  fine  of  200  dollars,  besides  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  making  new  copies  of  the  manifest  taken  from  the  third  copy  which  lie  brings 
with  him  as  required  by  the  same  Article  XXXVIII.,  and  from  the  invoices  presented 
by  the  consignees,  which  copies  shall  be  authorised  by  the  collector  and  comptroller  of 
the  custom-house. 

If  the  lost  manifest  be  that  which  the  captain  should  bring  with  him,  and  its  absence 
be  not  accounted  for  from  a  similar  cause,  he  shall  be  fined  fifty  dollars  ;  but  should  the 
sealed  packet  inclosing  the  two  copies  of  manifest  of  invoices,  together  with  his  own 
manifest  be  wanting,  and  their  absence  not  be  honestly  accounted  for,  the  vessel  and  all 
that  belongs  to  her  shall  be  confiscated,  but  not  the  cargo ;  if,  however,  the  consignee  of 
any  part  of  it  do  not  present  his  invoices  as  required  by  Article  XXXVIII.,  then  this 
part  also  shall  be  confiscated.  As  a  general  rule,  the  non-delivery  of  the  three  copies  of 
the  ship’s  manifest,  or  that  of  the  invoices  without  a  sufficient  cause  being  shown  before 
a  revenue  law-court,  shall  he  punished  with  the  confiscation  of  the  vessel  and  that  part 
of  the  cargo  involved  in  it.  Of  all  which,  advice  shall  be  given  by  the  first  post  to  the 
principal  office  of  customs  and  direct  taxes. 

Article  LIII. — At  the  same  lime  that  the  captain  or  supercargo  delivers  the 
packet  treated  of  in  the  foregoing  article,  to  the  revenue  officer  or  the  agent  from  the 
custom-house,  he  shall  also  deliver  to  them  a  note  signed  by  him,  stating  the  trunks,  va- 
lisscs,  and  any  other  baggage  belonging  to  his  passengers,  expressing  the  names  of  those 
to  whom  they  belong.  Said  note  shall  also  contain  the  stock, pn  hand  of  provisions  be¬ 
longing  to  the  vessel.  The  non-delivery  of  this  note  shall  subject  the  captain  to  a  fine 
of  fifty  dollars.- 

Article  LIV.— Should  the  stock  of  provisions  appear  to  the  collector  of  the  cus¬ 
tom-house  excessive  in  the  extreme,  he  shall  have  power  to  order  it'  to  be  deposited  in 
the  custom-house  stores,  directing  the  vessel  to  be  supplied  with  what  may  be  necessary 
for  its  consumption,  and  allowing  the  remainder  to  be  embarked  only  when  there  be  no 
risk  of  fraud. 

Article  LV. — The  captain  or  supercargo  having  omitted  to  deliver  a  note  stat¬ 
ing  the  baggage  and  the  surplus  stock  of  provisions,  it  shall  be  supplied  by  the  revenue  or 
custom-house  agents,  forming  one  by  taking  the  particulars  as  given  by  the  passengers 
in  respect  to  their  luggage;  and  by  taking  an  inventory  of  the  stock  of  provisions  at  the 
same  time  if  possible,  either  before  or  after  the  vessel  has  finished  her  discharge.  The 
officer  who  does  this,  shall  add  his  signature,  and  it  shall  beat.the  option  of  the  collector 
to  fix  the  time  for  doing  it. 

Article  LVI. — Should  the  vessel  have  suffered  stress  of  weather  during  her 
voyage,  causing  part  of  the  cargo  to  be  thrown  overboard,’  or  having  been  forced  to  put 
into  port,  and  obliged  to  sell  some  part  of  the  cargo  to  meet -expenses,  then  the  captain 
or  supercargo  shall  present  a  declaration  in  writing  of  the  circumstances,  and  deliver  the 
same  to  the  revenue  officer,  or  to  the  agent  of  the  custom-house,  with  the  sealed  packet 
containing  the  manifest  and  invoices. 

...  Article  L.VII. — As  soon  as  the  collector  receives  this  declaration,  he  shall  com¬ 
municate  it  to  the  mercantile  tribunal,  which  shall  immediately  proceed  to  obtain  proofs 
of  the  alleged  facts.  If  the  case  be  of  goods  thrown  overboard,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
prove  it,  not  only  by  the  affirmation  of  the  passengers  and  crew,  but  also  by  the  entry 
of  it  in  the  log-book.  Similar  evidence  will  be  required  of  the  sales  made  at  the  port 
which  the  vessel  may  have  been  forced  to  put  into,  and  besides  a  certificate  of  the  fact 
shall  be  legalised  by  a  public  authority  at  said  port. 

Article  LVIII. — On  the  facts  as  stated  having  been  proved,  no  duties  shall  be 
exacted  on  the  merchandise  thrown  overboard  or  sold. 

Article  I.IX. — The  principal  revenue  officer  or  the  custom-house  officer  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  sealed  packet,  and  the  statement  as  required  by  Articles  XL1V.  and  XLV.,  which 
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the  captain  or  supercargo  ought  to  deliver  to  one  of  the  two,  said  officer  shall  give  the 
captain  or  supercargo  the  proper  receipt,  which  shall  in  every  case  be  a  printed  form, 
bearing  the  custom-house  seal.  This  being  done,  he  shall  immediately  proceed  to  seal 
the  hatches  and  other  parts  of  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  No  guard  shall  remain  on  board, 
excepting  when  the  collector  so  orders  it,  which  order  must  be  in  writing. 

Article  LX. — Due  vigilance  shall  be  used  by  the  revenue  officers  both  by  land  and 
water,  in  order  to  prevent  communication  with  the  vessel,  or  fraudulent  extraction  of  the 
cargo. 

Article  LXI. — The  principal  revenue  officer,  or  the  custom-house  agent,  on  landing 
shall  immediately  deliver  into'  the  hands  of  the  collector  the  sealed  packet  containing  the 
manifest  and  invoices,  as  well  as  the  list  of  luggage  and  stock  of  provisions,  and  without 
any  delay  the  collector  shall  put  into  the  post-office  the  packet  for  the  Minister  of  Fi¬ 
nance,  in  order  that  it  may  be  forwarded  by  the  first  mail,  or  by  an  express,  should  there 
be  one.  After  this  the  collector  shall  compare  the  documents,  and  finding  them  in  order, 
shall  sign  them. 

Article  LXII. — Within  twelve  business  hours  from  casting  anchor,  the  captain  or 
supercargo  shall  deliver  to  the  collector  and  comptroller,  or  to  the  person  who  acts  for 
them,  the  third  copy  of  his  general  manifest,  as  required  by  Article  XXXVUJ.  He 
shall  make  oath  in  the  manner  he  holds  most  solemn  and  in  due  form  before  said  officers, 
that  all  the  merchandise  on  freight  and  for  sale,  forming  the  vessel’s  cargo,  is  contained 
in  the  manifest,  and  in  the  list  of  luggage  and  stock  of  provisions  presented  by  him. 
Should  he  refuse  to  make  oath,  the  collector  shall  direct  the  captain  of  the  port  to  detain 
the  vessel  until  the  custom-house  be  satisfied  that  there  is  no  fraud. 

Article  LXIIJ. — Within  twelve  business  hours.aftcr  the  delivery  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence,  the  consignees  shall  present  their  copies  of  invoices  belonging  to  the  cargo,  making 
oath  to  each  with  their  signatures  affixed,  that  they  are  correct  and  in  order  according  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  taking  into  account  the  corrections  which  may  have 
been  made.  Should  the  consignee  refuse  to  make  oath  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  contained  in  his  invoices  shall  be  examined  piece  by  piece,  and  with  the  greatest 
scrutiny.  -  ’ 

Article  LXIV.  The  consignee  named  in  the  invoice  of  the  shipper  of  the  goods  may 
refuse  to  receive  them,  provided  he  renounce  his  right  during  the  twelve  business  hours 
granted  for  presenting  the  invoices,  and  provided  also  he  present  them  at  the  time  of 
formally  refusing  the  consignment. 

Article  LXV. — The  time  fixed  in  the  preceding  article  having  elapsed  without 
either  refusing  to  receive  the  goods  or  presenting  the  corresponding  invoices,  it  shall  be  - 
understood  that  the  consignment  is  accepted. 

Article  LXV1. — Should  there  be  several  consignees  in  common,  the  refusal  must 
be  signed  by  all.  But  if  they  are  named  in  order,  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  the  refusal  of  the  last  in 
order  is  equivalent  to  that  of  all  those  who  precede.  -  . 

Article  LXVII. — If  the  shipper  of  the  goods,  whose  consignment  is  refused,  be  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  republic,  the  collector  shall  inform  the  mercantile  tribunal  of  it,  and  it  shall 
name  two  respectable  merchants  as  consignees. 

Article  LXVIII. — If  one  of  these  refuse,  and  the  other  consent, this  one  alone  shall  be 
the  consignee.  The  refusal  of  these  consignees  officially  named  must  be  made  within  two 
business  days  after  the  date  of  their  nomination,  otherwise  it  shall  be  understood  that 
they  have  accepted  the  consignment. 

Article  LXIX. — Should  both  the  persons  thus  appointed  refuse,  the  tribunal  shall 
inform  the  collector,  who  shall  order  the  goods  to  be  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  best 
bidder..  From  the  produce  of. the  sale,  the  duties  shall  be  deducted^  and  the  balance 
placed  in  deposit  with  tlic  mercantile  tribunal  on  account  of  the  owner. 

Article  LXX. — Should  the  shipper  of  the  goods  whose  consignment  has  been  re¬ 
fused  be  a  foreigner,  the  collector  shall  make  an  official  communication  to  the  consul 
or  vice-consul  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  advising  him  of  it,  in  order  that  within  the 
time  limited  by  Article  LX.,  he  may  state  whether  or  not  he  will  take  charge  of  the 
goods ;  after  this  limited  time  expires,  he  shall  be  considered  the  consignee. 
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Article  LXXT. — The  consul  or  vice-consul  having  declined  the  charge,  the  goods 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  directed  in  Articles  LXVTI.,  LXVIIJ.,  and  LXIX. 

Article  LXXJI. — Any  vessel  anchoring  in  a  Mexican  port,  whose  object  is  neither  to 
receive  or  discharge  cargo,  but  merely  to  repair  damages,  or  take  in  provisions  for  the 
crew,  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  during  the  time  necessary  for  this  object,  but  on  con¬ 
dition  that  all  the  papers  belonging  to  the  cargo  be  exhibited,  and  that  she  be  subject  to 
all  the  regulations  and  precautions  established  for  all  other  vessels  arriving  at  and 
destined  for  these  ports.  If  any  transshipment  of  goods  take  place  without  the  permission 
given  by  the  collector  to  store  them  during  the  time  of  careening,  and  it  be, discovered, 
the  vessel  shall  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  Articles  CXX.,  CXXI.,  and 
CXXII.,  according  to  the  kind  of  the  goods.  When -the  damage  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
prevent  the  vessel  continuing  her  voyage,  the  collector  shall  inform  the  government,  in 
order  that  it  may  determine  what  ought  to  be  done. 

Article  LXXIII. — The  captain  or  supercargo,  during  the  twelve  business  hours 


allowed  him  for  presenting  his  manifest,  and  the  consignees,  during  the  twelve  hours 
allowed  them  for  their  invoices,  may  correct  at  the  foot  of  them  any  of  the  defects  fine-  ' 
able  by  Articles  XXVIII.,  XXXIV.,  and  XXXVI.,  of  this  tariff,  but  no  defects  can 
be  reformed  which  incur  the  penalty  of  confiscation,  nor  that  of  25  per  cent  augmen¬ 
tation  in  the  duties,  as  spoken  of  in  the  2nd  part  of  Article  XXVIII.,  norin  respect  to  the 
omissions  treated  of  in  Article  LXXXIV.,  because  these  penalties  falling  on  breaches  of 
the  law  which  cannot  be  attributed  to  forgetfulness,  or  involuntary  n?|torence,  do  not 
merit  indulgence  ;  the  aforesaid  reforms  shall  free  those  who  were  liableeothe  corre¬ 
sponding  fines.  ■  ' 

Section  IX. —  Of  Exportation.  - 


Article  CX. — Foreign  vessels  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  the  coasting-trade, 
or  of  “  Echelle,”  in  the  ports  of  the  republic,  but  after  concluding  their  discharge  in  any 
of  them,  and  having  cleared,  they  may  go  directly  to  those  open  to  the  coasting  or  other 
trade,  in  order  to  load  dyewood,  or  any  other  national  produce  that  is  exempted  by  Jaw 
from  duties  of  exportation,  provided  al  ways  that  they  have  a  . certificate  in  due  form  from 
the  respective  custom-houses  of  having  there  paid  the  tonnage  duties.  . 

Article  CXI. — In  order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  granted  in  the  preceding  article,  all 
foreign  vessels  must  submit  to  the  visit  of  the  officers  of  health  and  search  belonging  to 
the  port  at  which  they  arrive;  and  should  they  carry  money  to  make  purchases,  they 
must  have  also  a  certificate  in  due  form  from  the  respective  custom-houses,  expressing  in 
figures  and  writing  the  amount  embarked,  and  that  the  export  duties  appointed  by  this 
tariff  have  been  paid.  ^  ~- 

Artkjle  CXII. — All  goods,  produce,  and  national  commodities  shall  be  free  of  all 
duties  on  exportation,  neither-shall  they  be  liable  to  duties  of  any  kind  whatever  in  their 
transit  through  the  interior~of  life  country  or  coastwise,  excepting  the  following,  which 
they  shall  pay  to  the  national  revenue : — 

Gold  in  coin . 3  per  cent. 

Gold  bullion  (quintado) . 6  „ 

Silver  in  coin  .  .  ...  .  .  .6  „ 

Wrought  silver  (quintado)  .  .  .  _  .  .  .7  ,, 

Virgin  silver,  accompanied  with  certificate  of  having  paid 

“  quinto”  duty  .  .  .  .  .  .  .7  „ 

Article  CXIII. — The  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in  ore,  and 
dust,  Mexican  monuments  and  antiquities,  and  the  seed  of  the  cochineal  is  prohibited 
under  penalty  of  confiscation  ;  but  this  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  small  quantities 
of  the  mineral  ores  and  dust  intended  for  specimens  as  curiosities ;  but  a  permit  from 
the  government  for  their  exportation  will  always  be  required. 

Article  CX1V. — The  permission  to  export  gold  and  silver  bullion  at  the  ports  of 
Guaimas  and  Mazatlan  shall  be  continued,  under  the  conditions  and  formalities  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  decrees  of  the  10th  November,  1841,  and  16th  February,  1842,  gold  when 
exported  paying  1 1  per  cent  and  silver  94  per  cent  on  the  value,  besides  1  per  cent 
more  for  each  of  duty  imposed  by.the  2nd  article  of  the  decree  of  the  10th  March  of 
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this  year,  when  not  sent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  The  collection  of  these  duties  hereby 
authorised  is  exempt  from  the  term  of  credit  allowed  by  the  101  st  article. 

.  Article  CXV. — Articles  subject  to  export  duty,  shippecHclandestinely  to  evade  the 
payment  of  duty  shall  be  confiscated,  if  so  discovered  :  should  the  goods  be  beyond 
seizure,  a  fine  equal  to  the  amount  of  them  valued  at  the  market  price  shall  be  levied. 
Should  the  article  have  been  embarked  and  the  vessel  still  in  port,  the  respective  tribu¬ 
nals  shall  cause  it  to  be  landed,  or,  in  case  of  resistance,  shall  proceed  agniust  the  cap¬ 
tain  or  supercargo  of  the  vessel,  imposing  penalties  on  them  equal  to  the  degree  and 
circumstances  of  the  offence. 

Article  CXVI. — The  exportation  of  goods  not  liable  to  duty  being  effected,  with¬ 
out  attending  to  the  formalities  prescribed,  shall  be  punished  with  a  fine  equal  to  10  per 
cent  of  their  value,  taken  at  the  market  price  of  the  goods. 

Section  X. — Of  other  Cases  wherein  fines  or  penalties  shall  he  incurred. 

Article  CXVII. — Besides  the  cases  specified  already  in  the  respective  articles  of  this 
tariff  for  levying  penalties,  there  are  others  which  incur  them,  should  the  following  pro¬ 
visions  be  infringed  : — 

Article  CXVTII. — If  any  foreign  vessel,  of  whatever  burden  or  form,  or  wherever  she 
may  have  come  from,  be  found  loading  or  unloading  goods  of  any  kind  at  any  coast, 
driver,  harbour,  bay,  or  other  place  not  pointed  out  by  this  tariff  as  a  port  for  foreign 
vessels,  she  shall  for  this  alone  be  confiscated,  together  with  the  cargo  and  all  that  be¬ 
longs  to  her.  'The  commander  of  said  vessel  shall  be  fined  from  500  to  3000  dollars, 
according  to  the  value  of  the  cargo,  and  shall  be  condemned  besides  to  from  six  months 
to  five  years  of  labour  and  banishment.  All  those  who  knowingly  aid  or  protect  the 
loading  of  said  vessels,  or  the  carriage  of  goods  by  land  introduced  into  or  carried  out  of 
places  described  in  this  article,  shall  suffer  the  following  fines  and  punishments,  viz.; — 
the  owner,  or  his  deputy,  of  the  carts,  beasts  of  burden,  and  every  thing  used  in  the  trans¬ 
port  of  the  effects,  and  the  persons  who  receive  the  goods,  as  well  as  he  who  delivers, 
deposits,  takes  charge  of,  or  conceals  them,  shall— all  undergo  the  same  penalties  and 
— punishments  as  the  captain  or  supercargo  of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  shall  be  punished 
by  paying  a  tenth-part  of  the  fine,  and  suffering  a  tenth  of  the  punishment  imposed  on 
the  principals. 

National  vessels  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  on  coming  from  a  foreign  port 
and  entering  any  of  those  not  open  to  foreign  commerce,  if  found  shipping  any  effects 
whatever  for  a  foreign  country,  and  when  they  are  found  loading  or  unloading  any  kind 
of  goods  whatever  at  ports  or  places  not  open  to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  coasting 
trade.  - 

-  Article  CXX. — All  merchandise  found  in  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  or  the 
coasting  trade,  which  has  be.en  introduced,  or  be  in  the  act  of  being  introduced,  without 
being  subjected  to  the  forms  prescribed  in  this  decree,  and  without  observing  any  of  the 
instructions  or  regulations  issued  by  the  government,  shall  be  confiscated,  together  with 
all  the  boats,  canoes,  and  vessels  of  every  class. 

Article  CXXI. — Should  said  merchandise  be  prohibited,  there  shall  be  imposed 
besides  the  fines  in  Article  XCVII. ; — 

Article  CXXII. — Should  they  be  goods  of  whioj;  the  government  has  a  monopoly, 
the  importers  and  exporters  who  introduce  them  in  another  port  or  coast  of  the  republic, 
together  with  him  who  delivers  and  receives  them,  shall  suffer,  besides  the  confiscation 
of  the  goods,  vessels,  cars',  beasts  for  riding  or. of  burden,  with  their  harnesses,  equip¬ 
ments,  and  arms,  a  fine  of  double  the  value  of  the  monopolised  goods,  rated  at  the 
price  of  the  monopoly  at  the  respective  places,  and  in  default  of  payment  shall  be  con¬ 
demned  to  banishment  for  the  term  of  from  two  to  eight  years. 

Article  CXXIII. — Should  false  monev.  whatever  the  metal  may  be,  be  found,  besides 
the  confiscation  of  every  thing  mentioned  hi  the  preceding  article,  and  besides  a  fine 
equal  to  what  the  false  money  would  represent  if  legal,  the  offender  shall  be  punished 
with  all  the  penalties  inflicted  by  the  law  on  coiners  j  should  the  offender  be  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  the  metal  shall  be  melted,  and  held,  together  with  all  the  property  that 
may  have  been  recovered,  for  the  benefit  of  the  informer,  and  those  who  seized  it. 

VOL.  in.  7  Q 
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Passports. — The  master  of  any  vessel  coming  from  a  foreign  port,  shall  immediately 
on  his  arrival  in  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Republic,  declare  in  writing  to  the  chief  of  the 
maritime  custom-house,  the  number  of  passengers  he  has  on  board,  the  country  to  which 
"they  belong,  their  trade  oroccupation,  and  the  place  where  they  embarked.  The  penalty 
for  neglect  to  comply  with  this  regulation,  or  the  making  a  false  statement,  is  100 
dollars,  and  an  additional  fine  of  twenty  dollars  for  each  passenger  omitted  in  the  report. 
The  vessel  may  be  detained  until  the  penalty  be  paid.  Seamen,  whose  names  are 
entered  on  the  roll,  are  not  considered  as  passengers. 

Every  foreigner  shall,  before  he  disembarks,  declare  his  name,  age,  stature,  place  of 
birth,  from  whence  he  came,  his  destination,  the  object  of  his  voyage,  and  his  profession, 
which,  when  executed  by  the  head  of  a  family,,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  women  and 
children  thereof. 

The  declaration  above  must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  person  making  the 
same. 

This  formality  being  complied  with,  the  collector  shall  give  to  the  foreigner  a  permit 
to  disembark,  subject,  however,  to  the  following  rules: 

1.  That  no  Spaniard,  or  subject  of  the  Spanish  government,  shall  enter  the 
Republic. 

2.  That  any  foreigner  provided  with  a  passport  from  the  general  government  may 
disembark. 

3.  Thai  the  citizens  of  the  new  States  of  America,  and  the  subjects  of  nations  who 
may  have  agents  officially  accredited  to  the  Republic,  may  also  land,  having  passports 
granted,  or  examined  by  any  Mexican  agent  at  the  place  of  embarkation,  or  on  security 
of  their  consul  in  the  port  where  they  may  arrive,  or  on  that  of  any  Mexican  citizen. 

The  subjects  of  nations  who  are  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  shall 
only  be  permitted  to  land  with  a  passport  of  the  General  government,  or  with  one  granted 
or  examined  by  any  Mexican  agent  residing  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  foreigner  to  whom  such  permit  is  granted,  must,  within  twenty-fours  of  having 
landed,  present  himself  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  port. 

Any  foreigner  permitted  to  introduce  himself  into  the  Republic  as  aforesaid,  shall, 
within  one  month  thereafter,  solicit  of  the  Supreme  government,  a  carta  dc  seguridad 
(card  of  safety),  to  remain  in;  and  pass  through  the  same  for  the  period  of  one  year ;  in 
order  to  obtain  which,  a  certificate  will  be  required  ,  from  the  officially  accrecfi'ed  agent 
of  the  applicant,  stating  that  he  is  a  subject  or  citizen  of  the  nation  he  represents,  as 
also  his  occupation  or  profession.  . 

Every  foreigner,  whatever  his  passport  may  be,  must  present  himself  to  the  civil 
authority  of  the  place  where  he  may  have  resided  more  than  eiglit  days ;  and,  also, 
whenever  he  may  change  his-place  of  residence;  non-compliance  with  that  provision 
subjects  the  party  to  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars. 

Foreigners  introduced  and  established  agreeably  to  the  regulations  herein  prescribed, 
shall  be  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  enjoy  the  same  civil  rights  that  are  con¬ 
ceded  by  said  laws  to  Mexican  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  acquiring  real,  estates, 
which  can  only  be  held  by  citizens.* 

Any  foreigner  who  shall  disembark  and  introduce  himself  into'the  territory  of  the 
republic  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  decree,  shall  be  expelled  therefrom.  As,  also, 
any  foreigner  who  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  having  used,  for  the  purpose  of  his  disem¬ 
barkation,  any  document  belonging  to  another,  or  for  having  suppressed  or  falsified  any 
of  the  statements  required,  or  for  having  counterfeited  or  altered  any  passport  or  carta  dc 
seguridad. 

Every  foreigner  wishing  to  leave  the  republic,  must  make  application  for  the  proper 
passport,  either  to  the  General  government  or  the  civil  authority  of  the  state  in  which  he 
may  be. 

*  Tliis  exception  does  not  extend  to  lands  belonging  to  mining.establishments  in  which  aliens 
may  hold  shares.  Aliens  may  purchase  and  hold  land  by  permission  of  tbe  general  government  for 
federal  territory,  or  of  the  state  governments  for  state  territory.  By  tbe  colonization  law,  aliens 
may  also  hold  land,  but  one-fourth  part  of  the  colonists  must  be  Mexicans. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

YUCATAN. 

Yucatan,  though  noticed  under  the  head  of  Mexico  as  one  of  the  states  of 
that* republic,  may  now  be  considered  as  entirely  separated  from  those  which 
had  joined  that,  at  all  times,  loosely-bound  confederacy. 

The  state  of  Yucatan  attained  independence  of  Spain  at  the  same  time  as 
Mexico.  It  had  previously,  under  Spain,  an  administration  unconnected  either 
with  Mexico  or  Guatemala.  The  last  account  of  Yucatan,  upon  which  we  can 
place  any  reliance,  is  found  in  Mr.  Stephens’s  very  interesting  work;  which, 
however,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  illustrate  the  wonderful  ruins  which  he  has  explored 
in  this  Peninsula  and  in  Central  America. 

His  descriptions  of  the  soil  and  climate  are  brief,  and  confined  to  the  localities 
which  he  visited.  We  deduce  from  the  information  which  he  gives,  that  Yucatan 
is  a  country  remarkable  for  bad  roads,  or  rather  the  general  want  of  roads, — a  soil, 
in  which  stony  and  not  very  fertile  districts,  prevail;  rich  -  vegetation  where 
there  is  moisture,  on  those  soils  of  which  fertility  is  the  character ;  a  general  want 
of  water;  few  good  harbours;  a  hot  climate;  occasional  forests,  with  wild  beasts 
and  reptiles;  pastures,  with  herds  of  cattle  ;  ranchos  and  haciendas;  towns  and 
villages  with  cathedrals  and  churches;  a  population  ignorant  and  superstitious,  yet 
towards  him  kindly  disposed;  with  industry  in  a  very  backward  state;  with  little 
trade,  and  few,  or  only  rude,  manufactures.  But  that  Yucatan,  notwithstanding 
a  hot,  and  in  many  parts  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  other  disadvantages,  is  still 
capable  of  being  important  as  a  productive  country,  and  of  maintaining  a  large 
population.* 

"  In  alluding  to  the  political  state  of  Yucatan,  Mr.  Stephens  says — 

“  Separated  from  Spain,  Yucatan  sent  commissioners  to  Mexico,  to 
deliberate  upon  forming  a  government,  and  on  the  return  of  these  com¬ 
missioners,  and  on  their  report,  she  gave  up  her  independent  position,  and 
entered  into  the  Mexican  confederation  as  one  of  the  states  of  that  republic. 
Ever  since,  she  has  been  suffering  from  this  unhappy  connexion,  and  a  short 
time  before  our  former  visit,  a  revolution  broke,  out  all  over  the  country,  in  the 
successful  progress'  of  which;  during  that  visit,  the  last  Mexican  garrison  was 
driven  out  of  Yucatan.  The  state  assumed  the  right  of  sovereignty,  asserting  its 
independent  powers,  at  the  same  time  not  disconnecting  itself  entirely  from 
Mexico,  but  declaring  itself  still  a  component  part  of  that  republic,  upon  certain 
conditions.” 

The  government  of  Yucatan  has,  since  the  deposition  of  Santa  Anna,  acted 
independently  of  Mexico.  A  separate  customs’  tariff  has  been  published  and 
acted  upon,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  be  the  destiny  of. this  state,  which,  with 
an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  a  .population  variously  estimated  at 
from  450,000  to  nearly  600,000  inhabitants,  we  need  scarcely  expect,  nor  can  we 
desire,  its  re-annexation  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  which  has  hitherto  ex¬ 
hibited  so  remarkable  an  incapacity  for  wise,  or  for  efficient,  administration.  Since 
the  commencement  of  the  present  war,  between  the  United  States  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Mexico,  Yucatan  has  proclaimed  its  neutrality  and  independence. 

*  This  corresponds  nearly  with  the  sketch  of  Yucatan  which  we  have  taken  from  Alcedo. 
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Table  of  Statistics  of  Yucatan,  obtained  by  Mr.  Stephens. 


1  D  1!  i‘  A  H  T  M  13  N  T  S.  1 

Mco. 

Women. 

Ckanu  Total. 

number. 

number. 

58,003 

. ! 

32.BI5 

37,933 

70,848 

Valladolid . 

45^353 

40*1)20 

1)2/270 

Cumpeacby.. . 

30,017 

40,030 

70,050 

Total . 

224,018 

1-  248,858  1 

!  472,870 

TARIFF  OF  YUCATAN. 

i'Tliis  state  bavins  declared  its  independence  the  following  tariff  regulations  were 
adopted  by  the  late  Congress. 

The  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  are  Campeacliy  and  Sisal.  For  exportation  only 
the  ports  of  Laguna  and  Bacalar  are  designated. 

*  This  census  is  not  considered  to  include  the  whole  of  the  population,  which  is  estimated  to 
exceed  lialf  a  million  of  souls. 


SKETCHES  OF  YUCATAN'. 
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The  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vessels,  from  foreign  ports,  is  fixed  atone  dollar  fifty 
cents  per  ton,  according  to  her  register.  Vessels  arriving  in  distress  to  be  subject  to 
charge,  except  that  of  their  anchorage  duty. 

The  officers,  crew,  and  passengers  of  all  vessels  arriving  in  the  port  of  Yucatan,  are 
forbidden  to  land  without  a  permit  from  the  visiting  health  officer,  under  a  penalty  of 
200  dollars. 

The  duties  on  importations,  which  shall  not  exceed  200  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  cash;  if 
exceeding  that  sum,  to  be  pair!  by  three  instalments  in  the  course  of  ninety  days.  The 
duties  on  exported  articles  to  be  paid  on  the  clearance  of  the  vessel.  . 

Prohibited  Articles. — The  importation  of  the  following  articles  is  prohibited,  under  the 
penalty  of  confiscation,  viz. :  cotton,  indigo,  rice,  sugar,  trunks,  hogs,  chocolate,  cover¬ 
lids,  sacks,  obscene  pictures,  beans,  copper  pans,  grain,  meal,  yarn,  soap  (except  scented1), 
lard,  molasses  and  honey,  combs,  skins  (except  morocco  leather,  clothing),  salt,  tallow, 
and  candles,  saddles,  straw  hats,  tobacco,  beef,  shoes. 

Articles  Duty  Free. — Live  animals  for  improving  breeds,  newly-invented  carriages, 
wooden  houses;  instruments  of  agriculture,  of  science,  or  of  the  arts;  types  for  printing; 
books  in  sheets  or  bound  ;  hops,  sugar  machinery;  specie ;  iron  and  steel,  for  machinery  ; 
maps,  exotic  plants,  leeches,  seeds,  turning  machinery. 

Export  Duty. — All  articles  are  free  of  duty  for  exportation,  except  the  following ; — 
Gold,  in  bars,  of  coin,  one  percent;  silver,  two  per  cent0;  logwood,  eight  per  cent.  Every 
captain  and  supercargo  is  permitted  to  export  100  dollars  worth  of  articles,  free  of  duty, 
on  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  vessel. 

General  Import  Duty. — Flour,  forty  per  cent  ad  valorem  ;  olive,  linseed,  and  whale 
oil,  twenty;  steel,  twenty-nine;  brandy,  forty ;  codfish,  twenty;  empty  bottles,  twenty  ; 
cotton  goods,  fifteen  ;  iron  chains,  fifteen  ;  beef  and  pork  in  barrels,  twenty;  Cashmere 
goods,  twenty;  wax,  forty  ;  beer  and  porter  in  bottles,  fifty;  nails,  fifteen;  sheet  copper, 
fifty;  glassware,  twenty;  knives  and  forks,  twenty;  linen  goods,  fifteen;  drugs,  forty; 
brandy  fruits,  twenty;  sewing  thread,  twenty;  hams,  twenty;  jiquors,  forty;  listadecs, 
twenty;  apples,  twenty  ;  mustard,  twenty;  muslins,  twenty ;  paper,  twenty;  perfumery, 
forty;  cheese,  twenty;  cutlery,- twenty;  watches,  six  ;  clocks,  twenty ;  vinegar,  forty; 
wines,  forty. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

AGRICULTURE,  TRADE,  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  YUCATAN. 

Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes  and  camotes,  a  kind  of 
potato,  are  the  chief  productions  raised  by  the  Maya  or  Indian  population. 
Sugar-cane  and'  hemp  is  cultivated  on  the  haciendas.  Horses,  mules,  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry,  are  reared  ;  the  two  latter  chiefly  by  the  Indians.  Generally 
the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  implements  are  rude.  Wax  and  honey  is  one  of 
the  rarest  products,  and  on  the  road  from  Sisal  to  Merida,  he  met  large  carts 
drawn  by  mules,  five  abreast,  with  high  wheels  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart,  and  loaded 
with  hemp,  bagging,  wax,  honey,  and  ox  and  deer-skins. 

The  debris  of  the  ruined  cities  are  found  to  fertilise  the  soil  and  the  ground 
around.  Uxmal  is  consequently  considered  excellent  for  tni/pas,  or  maize-fields. 

Legally  there  is  no  slavery  in  Y  ucatan.  No  man  can  either  buy  or  sell  another 
man ;  but  the  poor  thriftless  Indians  are  generally  compelled  to  attach  themselves 
for  necessaries  to  some  hacienda,  and  for  the  mere  privilege  of  using  the  water. 
Mr.  Stephens  informs  us  that — 

“  They  come  under  certain  obligations  of  service  to  the  master,  which  place  him  in  a 
lordly  position,  and  this  state  of  things  growing  out  of  the  natural  condition  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  exists,  I  believe,  nowhere  in  Spanish  America  except  in  Yucatan.  Each  hacienda 
has  its  major-domo,  who  attends  to  all  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  estate,  and,  in 
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the  absence  of  the  master,  is  his  viceroy,  and  has  the  same  powers  over  the  tenants.  At 
this  hacienda  the  major-domo  was  a  young  Mestitzo,  and  had  fallen  into  his  place  in  an 
easy  and  natural  way  by  marrying  bis  predecessor’s  daughter,  who  had  just  enough  white 
blood  to  elevate  the  duluess  of  the  Indian  face  into  one  of  softness  and  sweetness;  and 
yet  it  struck  me  that  he  thought  quite  as  much  of  the  place  he  got  with  her  as  of  herself.  ’ 

The  attachment  of  the  Indians  to  their  home  is  said  to  be  very  great ;  circum¬ 
stances  and  habit  bind  the  Indian  and  his  wife  together.  He  is  seldom  harsh  to 
her, — if  she  is  guilty  of  any  great  offence  he  brings  her  to  the  alcalde,  who  orders 
her  to  be  whipped.  He  then  goes  quietly  home  with  her.  They  share  their  labours 
and  pleasures  together,  and  with  all  their  children  attend  village  feasts. 

The  Manufactures  of  Yucatan  are  so  very  unimportant,  that  we  can 
give  no  account  of  them  further  than,  that  a  few  rude  articles  are  made  in  the 
towns  and  haciendas;  that  some  coarse  cutlery,  and  some  coarse  earthenware, 
and  articles  of  leather  and  wood  are  made  in  the  country.  At  the  hacienda  of 
Tankache,  amidst  a  logwood  country,  the  proprietor  has  erected  machinery  for 
extracting  the  dye. 

Trade. — Of  the  trade  we  can  say  little,  there  being  no  accounts  that  we  can 
discover  kept  of  it.  The  logwood-trade  and  the  turtle-fishery,  and  aTcw  other 
articles,  form  the  exports,  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  are  subjected 
to  the  new  tariff,  which  we  have  translated  and  introduced  in  the  preceding 
pages.  Smuggling,  chiefly  by  vessels  from  the  United  States,  and  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  is  extensively  carried  on. 

Turtle  Fishing. — There  are  three  kinds  of  turtle  which  inhabit  these 
seas  ;  the  cahuamo,  the  eggs  of  which  serve  for  food,  and  which  is  useful  besides 
only  for  its  oil ;  the  tortuga,  of  which  the  meat  as  w611  as  the  eggs  is  eaten, 
also  produces  oil,  and  the  shell  is  worth  two  reals  the  pound.;  and  the  kare,  of 
which  the  shell  is  worth  ten  dollars  a  pound. 

Mr.  Stephens  observes, —  '  - 

“  The  fishermen  say  that  the  turtle  which  forms  the  delight  of  the  gourmand  is  of  the 
commonest  kind,  not  worth  killing  for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  and  iherefore  sent  away 
alive.  The  kare  he  has  never  tasted.  It  is  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  shell,  and  eaten 
by  the  luxurious  fishermen  on  the  spot.  I  immediately  negotiated  with  the  patron  for 
the  purchase  of  the  shell.  The  outer  scales  of  the  back,  eight  in  number,  are  all  that 
is  valuable.  Their  weight  is  estimated  at  four  pounds,  and  the  price  in  Campeachy,  he 
said,  was  ten  dollars  a  pound. 

“The  arbor  in  which  we  lived  was  no  protection,  and  we  were  obliged  to  go  inside 
the  hut,  which  was  snug  and  comfortable,  the  oil-jars  being  arranged  under  the  caves, 
with  turtle-shells  tied  up  carefully  in  bundles,  and  on  the  rafters  hung  strings"  of  eggs; 
while  nets,  old  sails,  blocks,  and  other  characteristic  fimiiture  of  a  fisherman’s  hut,  filled 
up  the  corners.  It  was  no  hardship  to  be  obliged  to  pass  the  afternoon  among  these 
fishermen,  for  their  hardy,  independent  occupation  gave  manliness  to  their  character 
and  freedom  to  their  speech  and  manners.” 

Tiie  town  of  Laguna  stands  on  the  island  of  Carmen,  which  is  about 
twenty  miles  long,  and  Which,  with  another  island  about  twelve  miles  in  length, 
separates  the  Lake  of  Terminos  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  port  is  the 
depot  of  the  great  logwood  country  in  the  interior,  and-ten  to  twelve  vessels  are 
usually  there  loading  cargoes  for  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  town  is 
well  built,,  and  said  to  be  thriving ;  but  its  commerce  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  the  oppressive  regulations  of  the  central  government  of  Mexico;  but  having 
made  a  pronunciamieiUo,  and  disarmed  and  driven  out  the  Mexican  garrison,  it  is 
now  considered  independent,  subject  only  to  the  state  government  of  Yucatan. 

Sisal. — This  place  has  a  roadstead  which  forms  the  port  of  Merida.  Silan, 
Campeachy,  and  a  few  other  places  are  frequented  by  the  traders. 

Yucatan  appears  to  be,  in  many  respects,  less  improved  than  Mexico,  and 
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far  less  romantic  in  its  scenery  than  Central  America.  The  inhabitants  arc 
described  by  Mr.  Stephens  as  kindly  disposed. 

He  observes  that  no  map  of  Yucatan,  to  be  depended  on,  has  ever  been 
constructed. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

RR1TISII  HONDURAS,  OR  BELIZE. 

The  British  district  of  Belize  extends  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Yucatan, 
between  15  deg.  54  min.  and  18  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  88  deg.  and  90 
deg.  west  longitude.  It  is  separated  from  Yucatan  by  the  Rio  Hondo,  and  its 
southern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  river  Sarstoon,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Honduras,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Dulce. 
Belize  is  in  length  about  175  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  110  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  occupies  an  area  of  about  16,400  square  miles. 

It  is  termed  British  Honduras,  but  it  is  geographically  a  part'of  the  Peninsula 
of  Yucatan.  About  three  years  after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  in  1656,  the  English 
frequented  Yucatan  to  cut  and  carry  away  logwood ;  and  the  British  settlements  in 
that  country  were  originally  settled  with  the  free  consentofthe  aboriginal  and  inde¬ 
pendent  possessors  of  the  country.  The  English  maintained  their  settlements  as 
regular  occupants,  under  the  government  of  Jamaica,  in  the  year  1669.  The 
English  first  visited,  to  cut  logwood,  the  uninhabited  coasts  of  Yucatan  about 
1662,  and  the  privileges  of  cutting  logwood  wrere  stipulated  for  with  Spain  in 
the  treaty  of  1670,  usually  called  the  American  treaty.  Two  years  afterwards 
these  stipulations  were  violated.  The  first  settlements  were  made  near  Cape 
Catoche,  then  at  the  Laguna  de  Terminos  in  Campeachy.  The  Spaniards  in 
1672,  captured  all  English  vessels  which  they  found  carrying  logwood.  In 
1680,  the  English  were  expelled  by  a  Spanish  force  from  the  Laguna  de  Ter¬ 
minos.  .  -  - 

The  shores  of  British  Honduras  are  lined  with  numerous  islands;  or  coral  keys 
They  are  covered  with  cocoa-nut  trees  and  bushes,  and' resorted  to  by  the  fisher- 
‘  men  to  take  turtle.  The  largest  are  Ambergrease  Key,  towards  the  north,  and 
Turneflf,  opposite  the  town  of  Belize.  These  two  keys  consist  of  clusters  of  several 
small  islands  divided  by  narrow  creeks  and  lagoons.  A  smaller  key,  called  St. 
George’s,  is  resorted  to  by  the  merchants  of  Belize,  who  have  dwelling-houses  on 
it.  The'  shores  of  the  continent  are  rocky,  but  low,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  they  are  rather  high  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines.  The  river  Belize  flows 
down  from  an  unexplored  region.  The  low  country  near  the  sea  is,  in  trsany  parts, 
swampy,  and  partially  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  nearly  the  whole  year  round 
— and  during  the  rains  it  is  completely  covered.  The  higher  grounds  further  inland 
have  a  sandy  soil,  and  are  chiefly  overgrown  with  different  kinds  of  pine,  which 
supplies  excellent  timber.  The  valleys,  which  intersect  the  high  lands,  have  a  very 
fertile  soil,  and  are  covered  with  various  species  of  tropical  trees.  South  of  the 
river  Belize,  the  low  country  is  thickly  wooded,  but  it  does  not  extend  more  than 
from  three  to  six  miles  inland,  behind  which  mountains  arise.  The  country, 
comprising  the  mountain  slopes  and  valleys,  and  the  interior  country,  is  covered 
with  forests,  and  the  soil  is  said  to  be  very  fertile. 
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The  rivers  are  navigable  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  from  their  mouths,  but 
higher  up  they  arc  interrupted  by  rapids  and  falls.  Mahogany,  dye-wood,  and 
timber  are  floated  down  by  these  rivers;  The  most  remarkable  of  which  are, 
the  Rio  Hondo,  the  Newfltiver,  the  Belize,  and  the  Siboon.  On  the  banks  of 
the  latter  there  are  extensive  forests  of  mahogany.  The  Belize  probably  winds 
for  more  than  150  miles  in  its  length.  The  Hondo  is  the  most  navigable  river. 

The  climate  is  a  compound  of  heat  and  moisture,  yet  Belize  is  considered 
more  healthy  than  most  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  is  SO  deg.,  but  it  is  seldom  oppressive,  as  from  the  beginning  of  July  to 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  air  is  refreshed  by  sea-breezes.  From  April  to 
July  is  the  dry  season,  during  which  the  heat  is  excessive,  but  it  is  from  time 
to  time  tempered  by  thunder-storms.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  rains 
are  frequent,  especially  in  July,  August,  and  September.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  the  north  winds  commence,  and  generally  continue  with  little  variation 
to  February  or  March,  when  the  weather  becomes  extremely  variable. 

The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  and  indigo  might 
all  be  extensively  raised,  but  their  culture^  has  been  nearly  altogether  neg¬ 
lected.  Arrow-root  and  rice  are  grown  to  a  small  extent.  Cochineal  is  brought 
in  and  exported.  Plantains,  yams,  mandioca,  and  maize,  are  grown  for  food. 
The  most  common  fruits  are  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  shaddocks,  mangoes,  guavas, 
cashew-nuts,  tamarinds,  avocado-pears,  pomegranates,  wild  plums,  and  grapes. 
A  few  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated.  In  the  forests  many  varieties  of 
trees  abound,  as  cabbage-trees,  cedars,  pines,  iron-wood,  silk-cotton  trees, 
log-wood,  fustic,  and  brasiletto ;  and  the  most  important  of  all,  the  mahogany 
tree.  Sarsaparilla  is  collected  in  the  southern  districts.  The  wild  anh 
mals  are  ounces,  panthers,  tapirs,  deer,  antelopes,  peccaries  and  warrees 
(animals  of  the  hog  kind),  cavies,  agoutis,  armadilloes,  opossums  and  racoons ;  mon¬ 
keys  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  eaten.  Manatis  and  alligators  are  met 
with  in  the  lagoons  along  the  coast.  Among  the  numerous  birds  are  turkeys, 
spoon-birds,  toucans,  Muscovy  ducks,  two  species  of  macaws,  and  many  kinds  of 
parrots,  pelicans,  and  humming-birds.  Fish  are  plentiful  and  of  various  kinds ; 
some  are  very  large.  Fish  and  turtle  are  used  as  substitutes  for  meat.  Lobsters . 
and  shell-fish  are  abundant  and  excellent.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  are  kept,  butv 
not  sufficient  for  the  consumption.  Cattle  are  imported  from  Truxillo  and  Omoa. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  one  of  the  streams  of  the  Belize. 

Population. — The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  stated  in  the  superintendent’s 
returns  for  1345,  at  240  white  males,  159  white  females — total  whites,  399  ;  co¬ 
loured  males  6755,  coloured  females  2655— total  coloured,  10,410.  Total  popula¬ 
tion,  10,709.  This  population  is  chiefly  composed  of  negroes,  who  were  first 
brought  to  the  country  as  slaves,  but  many  of  them  obtained  their  liberty 
long  ago,  and  worked  at  daily  wages.  There  seem  to  be  no  aboriginal  tribes 
within  the  territories  of  Belize,  except  some  Caribes,  who  have  fled  into  it 
as  a  place  of  refuge.  The  white  inhabitants  are  exclusively  occupied  in  com¬ 
merce,  and  the  negroes  in  cutting  mahogany  and  dyewoods,  and  in  fishing.  A. 
few  of  them  cultivate  small  patches  of  ground. 

Belize,  the  only  town,  is  built  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  stream  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  It  consists  of  a  long 
street  running  along  the  sea-shore,  from  which  three  or  four  smaller  streets 
branch  off.  The  houses  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  are  raised  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground  on  pillars  of  mahogany ;  they  are  well  built,  spacious  and  conve¬ 
nient.  In  front  of  the  town  there  is  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  moderate 
size,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  rarely  agitated  by  winds,  as  it  is  protected  by  the  * 
numerous  keys  from  the  heavy  swells  of  the  open  sea. 
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Puenta  Gorda. — They  entered  Puenta  Gorda,  a  settlement  of  Caribs,  about 
150  miles  south  of  Belize.  Cotton,  rice,  the  coboon,  banana,  cocoa-nut,  pine¬ 
apple,  orange,  lemon,  plantain,  and  other  fruits,  were  growing  in  luxuriance. 
There  were  in  the  settlement  about  500  inhabitants — formerly  natives  of  the 
sea-coast  below  Truxillo,  but  having  taken  part  against  Morazan,  they  fled  to 
this  place. 

During  the  year  1845,  in  consequence  of  the  duty  on  mahogany  in  England 
being  reduced  to  a  nominal  amount,  the  trade  was  greatly  increased. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  superintendent,  an  executive  council 
assembly  and  an  assembly,  called  a  public  meeting.  There  is  a  chief  justice,  colo¬ 
nial  secretary,  provost  marshal,  arid  other  officers. — (For  the  statistics  of  the 
colony,  see  British  Possessions  in  America.) 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  MAHOGANY  TREE  OF  HONDURAS. 

Mahogany-tree  ( Sivietinia  Mahogatii).  There  are  rather  more  different 
qualities,  than  varieties,  of  this  beautiful  tree  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

.  That  of  Cuba  and  Hayti,  usually  called  Spanish  mahogany,  and  that  of  the  same 
kind,  now  scarce,  which  grows  in  Jamaica,  is  the  most  oeautiful  in  its  shades, 
colours  and  variegations.  Honduras  and  Yucatan  now  supply  the  larger  quan¬ 
tities;  and  although  not  so  close  grained  and  beautiful  as  the  former,  yet  furnishes 
a  most  useful  wood,  and  it  has  lately  been  extensively  used  for  ship-building.  It 
is  superior,  also,  to  the  other  for  the  tenacity  with  which  glue  binds  it  to  other  woods, 
and  even  to  veneers  of  Cuba  or  Hayti  mahogany, — worms  do  not  destroy  it  in  the 
water. 

We  find  generally  in  many  accounts  written  of  the  operations  of  bringing 
mahogany  to  market  the  most  inaccurate  descriptions.  The  following  account  con¬ 
densed  from  an  article  written  at  Belize  and  published  in  the  Honduras  Almanac, 
has  been  examined  by  a  gentleman  who  was  a  resident,  and  connected  with  the 
business.  We,  therefore,  may  consider  it  accurate. 

The  mahogany-tree  of  Honduras  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  and  splen¬ 
did  of  all  trees ;  the  largest  oak,  usually  called  the  King  of  the  Forest,  would 
dwindle  to  insignificance  in  the  comparison.  The  enormous  size  and  height  of  the 
trunk;  the  vast  spread  of  its  branches,  the  space  of  ground  occupied  by  its  roots, 
are  all  remarkable. 

It  becomes  almost  impossible  to  give  the  more  minute  circumstances  attending  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  and  much-used  tree,  as  its  progress  to  maturity  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  within  the  life  of  man  ;  but  as  far  as  our  limited  observation  will  allow  us  to  form 
an  opinion,  not  less  than  an  average  period  of  200  years  can  be  allowed  as  the  time  of 
its  coming  to  full  growth  or  fit  for  cutting.' 

“  Various  and  differing  are  the  conjectures  relative  to  the  first  use,  discovery,  and 
introduction  to  Britain  of  this  beautiful  wood,  nor  is  it  within  the  limits  of  such  a  sketch 
as  this  to  remark  upon  their  accuracy;  we  therefore  reject  all  accounts  that  appear  spe¬ 
culative,  and  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  are  authenticated.  Its  first  discovery  was, 
therefore,  by  the  carpenter  on  board  of  one  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  vessels,  when  he  put 
into  some  harbour  in  the  island  ofTrinidad  in  the  year  . 1595,  who,  having  occasion  to  go 
on  shore  to  cut  some  pieces  of  timber,  required  for  work  to  be  done  on  the  ship  that  he  • 
belonged  to,  brought  on  board  a  quantity  of  this  wood,  which,  on  being  worked  from  the 
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raw  state,  exhibited,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  it,  that  beautiful  natural  variety 
of  appearance  which  no  ingenuity  of  art  can  equal. 

“  The  first  use  to  which  mahogany  was  applied  in  England  arose  from, a  circumstance 
purely  accidental,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  making  of  a  box  for  holding  candles. 
Dr.  Gibbons,  an  eminent  physician,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  had  a  brother  a  West  India  captain,  who  brought  over  some 
planks  of  this  wood  as  ballast,  but  was  not  arvare  of  its  value.  As  the  doctor  was  then 
building  a  house  in  King-street,  Covcnt-gardcn,  his  brother  thought  they  might  be  of 
service  to  him  ;  but  the  carpenters  finding  the  wood  too  hard  for  their  tools,  they  were 
laid  aside  as  useless.  Soon  after  Mrs.  Gibbons  wanting  a  candle-box,  the  doctor  chlled 
on  his  cabinet-maker,  to  make  him  one  of  some  wood  that  lay  in  his  garden.  Wallaston, 
the  cabinet-maker,  on  cutting  it  up  also  complained  that  it  was  too  hard;  the  doctor 
said  that  he  must  get  stronger  tools.  The  candle-box  was,  however;  made,  and  highly 
approved  of,  insomuch  that  the  doctor  then  insisted  on  having  a  bureau  made  of  the 
same  wood,  which  was  accordingly  done,  when  the  fine  colour,  beautiful  polish,  &c., 
were  so  pleasing  that  it  became-an  object  of  curiosity,  and  he  invited  all  his  friends  to 
come  to  see  it, — among  them  was  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  Her  grace  begged 
some  of  the  same  wood  from  Dr.  Gibbons,  and  employed  Wallaston  to  make  her  a  bureau 
also,  on  which  the  fame  of  mahogany  became  general.  Thus,  from  a  circumstance  in  it¬ 
self  so  trivial  has  emanated  a  most  extensive  branch  of  British  commerce;  and  as  the 
cutting  and  preparing  of  the  mahogany  is  a  matter  which  has  been  hitherto  passed  un¬ 
noticed  by  all  historians,  we  trust  that  a  brief  narrative  may  be  here  acceptable  to  our 
readers,” — Honduras  Almanac. 

The  season  for  cutting,  the  mahogany  usually  commences  about  the  month  of 
August.  The  gangs  of  labourers  employed  consist  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  each. 

“  They  have  a  conductor,  who  is  styled  the  captain.  Each  gang  has  also  one  person 
belonging  to  it,  termed  the  huntsman — he  is  generally  selected  from  the  most  intelligent 
of  his  fellows,  and  his  chief  occupation  is  to  search  the  woods,  or,  as  it  is  culled  in  this 
country,  the  bush,  to  find  labour  for  the  whole.  Accordingly,  about  the  beginning  of 
August,  the  huntsman  is  despatched  on  his  important  mission,  and  if  his  owner  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  his  own  ground,  that  is  seldom  a  work  of  much  delay  or  difficulty.  '  He  cuts 
in's  way  through  the  thickest  of  the  woods  to  some  elevated  situation,  and  climbs  the 
tallest  trees  he  finds,  from  which  he  minutely  surveys  the  surrounding  country.  At  this 
season  the  leaves  of  the  mahogany-tree  are  invariably  of  a  yellow  reddish  hue,  and  an 
eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise  can,  at  a  great  distance  discern  the  places  where 
the  wood  is  most  abundant.  He  now  descends,  and  to  such  places  his  steps  are  directed, 
and,  without  compass,  or  other  guide  than  what  observation  has  imprinted  on  his  recol¬ 
lection,  he  never  fails  to  reach  the  exact  spot  to  which  he  aims.  On  some  occasions  no 
ordinary  stratagem  is  necessary  to  be  resorted  to  by  the  huntsman  to  prevent  others  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  of  his  discoveries ;  for  if  his  steps  be  traced  by  those 
who  may  be  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  which  is  a  very  common  thing,  all  his  ingenuity 
must  be  exerted  to  beguile  them  from  the  true  scent,  in  this,  however,  he  is  not  always 
successful,  being  followed  by  those  who  are  entirely  aware  of  all  the  arts  he  may  use,  and 
whose  eyes  are  so  quick  that  the  lightest  turn  of  a  leaf  or  the  faintest  impression  of  the 
foot,  is  unerringly  perceived— even  the  dried  leaves  which  may  be  strewed  upon  the 
ground  often  help  to  conduct  to  the  secret  spot, — and  it  consequently  happens  that  per¬ 
sons  so  engaged  must  frequently  undergo  the  disappointment  of  finding  an  advantage 
they  had  promised  to  themselves  seized  on  by  others.  The  hidden  treasure  being,  how¬ 
ever,  discovered,  the  next  operation  is  the  felling  of  a  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  gang  during  the  season.  The  tree  is  commonly  cut  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground,  a  stage  being  erected  for  the  axe-inan  employed  in  levelling  it;  tip's,  to 
an  observer,  would  appear  a  labour  of  much  danger,  but  an  accident  rarely  happens  to 
the  people  engaged  in  it.  The  trunk  of  the  tree,  from  the  dimensions  of  the  wood  it 
furnishes,  is  deemed  the  most  valuable;  but  for  purposes  of  an  ornamental  kind,  the  limbs, 
or  branches,  are  generally  preferred,  the  grain  of  them  being  much  closer,  and  the  veins 
more  rich  and  variegated.” 
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A  sufficient  number  of  trees  being  felled  to  occupy  the  gang  during  the  season, 
they  commence  opening  roads  to  the  nearest  river,  which  operation  amounts  to 
two-thirds  of  the  labour  and  expense  of  bringing  the  mahogany  to  a  place  of  ship¬ 
ment.  Each  mahogany  station  forms  in  itself  a  small  village,  on  the  bank  of  a 
river, — the  choice  of  situation  being  always  regulated  by  the  proximity  of  such 
river  to  the  mahogany  intended  to  be  cut. 

In  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  the  habitations  much  taste  is  often 
displayed,  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  different  modes  peculiar  to  the  several 
nations  or  tribes  of'Africa,  contrasted  with  the  improvement  introduced  by  Euro¬ 
pean  experience  in  the  construction  of  the  houses, — among  which  the  proprietor’s 
residence,  with  storehouses,  cattle-sheds,  &c.,  are  conspicuous — those  of  the 
different  labourers  are  usually  of  more  humble  appearance,  but  all  built  of  the  • 
same  wood,  which  the  site  affords  in  abundance. 

“  We  have  frequently  seen  houses  of  the  kind  completed  in  a  single  day,  and  with  no 
other  implement  than  the  axe;  consequently  every  workman  is  capable  of  performing 
the  labour  required  to  builddiis  own  dwelling.  After  completing  this  establishment,  a 
main  road  is  opened  from  it,  in  as  near  a  direction  as  possible  to  the  centre  of  the  body 
of  trees  so  felled,  into  which  branch  or  wing  roads  are  afterwards  introduced.  The  ground 
through  which  the  roads  are  to  run  being  yet  a  mass  of  dense  forest,  both  of  high  trees 
and  underwood,  t(iey  commence  by  clearing  away  the  latter  description  with  cutlasses 
which,  although  in  appearance  a  sjender  instrument,  yet  from  the  dexterity  with  which  it 
is  used,  answers  the  purpose  admirably.  This  labour  is  usually  performed  by  task-w^rk, 
of  100  yards  each  man  per  day,  which  expert  workmen  will  complete  in  six  hours.  The 
underwood  being  removed,  the  larger  trees  are  then  cut  down  by  the  axe,  as  even  with 
the  ground  as  possible,  the  task  being  also  at  this  work  100-yards  per  day  to  each 
labourer,  although  this  is  more  difficult  and  laborious,  from  the  number  of  hard  woods 
growing  here,  which,  on  failure  of  the  axe,  are  removed  by  the  application  of  fire.  The 
trunks  of  these  trees,  although  many  of  them  valuable  for  different  purposes,  such  as 
bullet-tree,  ironwood,  redwood,  sapodilla,  &c.,  are  thrown  away  .as  useless,  unless 
they  happen  to  be  adjacent  to  some  creek  or  small  river  which  may  intersect  the  road  ; 
in  that  case  they  are  applied  to  the  constructing  of  bridges  across  the  same,  which  are 
frequently  of  considerable  size,  and  require  great  labour'  to  nn;ke  them  of  sufficient , 
strength  to  bear  such  immense  loads  as  are  brought  over  them.” 

The  distance  of  road  to  lie  cut  each  season  depends  on  the  situation- of  the 
mahogany-trees.  If  they  are  much  dispersed,  miles  of  road,  and  many  bridges, 
are  made  to  a  single  tree,  that  may  yield  hut  one  log.  The  roads,  cleared  of 
all  brushwood,  require  hoes,  pickaxes,  and  sledge-hammers,  to  level  down  the 
hillocks  and  break  the  rocks,  and  loos'en  the  stumps  which; 'would  impede 
the  wheeled  trucks  on  which  the  logs  arc  carried.  The  roads  being  formed 
generally  by  the  month  of  December;  the  cross-cutting,  as  it  is  called,  commences; 
that  is  dividing  crosswise,  by  means  of  saws,  each  tree  into  logs,  according  to  their 
length.  Some  trees  are  but  long  enough  for  one  log,  others  will  admit  of  four  or 
five  being  cut  from  the  same  trunk.  The  rule  for  dividing  the  trees  into  logs,  is 
to  equalise  the  loads  the  oxen  have  to  draw.  This,  however,  does  not  altogether 
obviate  irregularity  of  weight,  and  extra  oxen  are  kept  in  readiness  to  add  to  the 
usual  number,  according  to  the  weight  of  the  log.  Owing  to  the  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  of  diameter  and  length  of  the  mahogany-trees,  the  logs  taken  from  one 
tree  may  not  measure  more  than  300  cubic  feet,  while  those  from  the  next  may 
be  as  many  thousands;  the  largest,  log  ever  cut  in  Honduras  was  in  length 
seventeen  feet ;  breadth,  fifty-seven  inches;  depth,  sixty-four  inches;  measuring 
428  cubic  feet,  or  10.28th  tons,  of  ‘forty  cubic  feet, v  and  5168  supetficial  feet,  of 
one  inch  thick ;  weighing  about  fifteen  tons.  ^ 

“The  sawing  being  completed,  the  logs  are  separated  one  from  the  other,  and 
placed  in  whatever  position  will  admit  of  the  largest  square  being  formed,  according  to 
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the  shape  which  the  end  of  each  log  presents,  and  is  then  reduced,  by  means  of  the  axe, 
from  the  round  or  natural  form,  into  the  square ;  although  some  of  the  smaller  logs  are 
brought  out  in  the  round,  yet,  with  the  larger  description,  the  making  them  square  is 
essential,  not  only  to  lessen  their  weight,  but  also  to  prevent  their  rolling  on  the  truck  or 
carriage.”  ! 

In  the  month  of  March,  all  the  preparation  before  described  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
completed — this  is  the  dry  season,  or  time  for  drawing  the  logs.from  the  place  of 
their  growth  to  the  river.  This  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  the  ground  for  all  the  rest  of  the  year  being  too  soft  for  heavily-laden  trucks 
to  pass  over  it  without  sinking.  The  rains  usually  terminate  in  February,  but 
the  ground  is  so  saturated  with  water  that  the  roads  are  seldom  fit  for  use  till  the 
1st  of  April. 

“The  mahogany  cutter’s  harvest  may  be  at  this  time  said  to  commence,  as  the  result 
of  his  season’s  work  depends  upon  a  continuance  of  the  dry  weather,  for  a  single  shower 
of  rain  would  materially  injure  bis  roads.  The  number  of  trucks  worked  is  proportioned  to 
the  strength  of  the  gang,  and  the  distance  generally  from  six  to  ten  miles.  We  will,  for 
example,  take  a  gang  of  forty  men,  capable  of  working  six  trucks,  each  of  which  requires 
seven  pair  of  oxen  and  two  drivers,  sixteen  to  cut  food  for  the  cattle,  and  twelve  to  load 
or  put  the  logs  on  the  carriages;  which  latter  usually  take  up  a  temporary  residence  some¬ 
where  near  the  main  body  of  the  wood,  it  being  too  far  to  go  and  return  each  day  to  the 
river-side,  or  chief  establishment.  From  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  the  cattle  would  be  : 
unable  to  work  during  its  influence ;  consequently,  they  arc  obliged  to  use  the  night-time 
in  lieu  of  the  day,  the  sultry  effects  of-which  it  becomes  requisite  to  avoid.  The  loaders, 
as  before  mentioned,  being  now  at  their  station  in  the  forest,  the  trucks  set  off  from  the 
barquadier  about  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  arrive  at  their  different  places  of  loading 
about  eleven  or  twelve  o’clock  at  night.  The  loaders,  being  at  this  time  asleep,  are 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  trucks  by  the  cracking  of  the  whips  carried  by  the  cattle- 
drivers,  which  are  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.;  they  arise.and  commence  placing  the 
logs  upon  the  trucks,-  which  is  done  by  means  of  a  temporary  platform  laid  from  the  edge 
of  the  truck  to  a  sufficient  distance  upon  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  an  inclined  plane, 
upon  which  the  log  is  gradually  pushed  up  from  each  end  alternately.  Having  com¬ 
pleted  their  work  of  loading  all  the  trucks,  which  may  be  done  in  three  hours,  they  again 
retire  to  rest  till  about  nine  o’clock  next  morning.  The  drivers  now  set  out  on  their  re¬ 
turn,  but  their  progress  is  considerably  retarded  by  the  lading;  and  although  well  pro-, 
vided  torchlight,  they  are  frequently  impeded  by  small  stumps  that  remain  in  the 
road, ,  '-i\' which  would  be  easily  avoided  in  daylight;  they,  however,  are  in  general  all 
out  at  the  river  side  by  eleven  o’clock  next  morning,  when,  after  throwing  the  logs  into 
the  river — having  previously  marked  them  on  each  end  with  the  owner’s  initials — the 
cattle  are  fed, — the  drivers  breakfast  and  retire  to  rest  until  about  sunset)  when  they  feed 
the  cattle  a  second  time,  and  yoke  in  again. 

“  Nothing  can  present  a  more  extraord  inary  appearance  than  this  process  of  trucking, 
or  drawing  down  the  mahogany  to  the  river.  The  six  trucks  will  occupy  an  extent  of  road 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  the  great  number  of  oxen — the  drivers  half-nab;d  (clothes  being 
inconvenient  from  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  clouds  of  dust)  and  each  bearing  a  torch¬ 
light — the  wildness  of  the  forest  scenery— the  rattling  of  chains — the  sound  of  the  whip 
echoing  through  the  woods— then  all  this  activity  and  exertion  so  ill  corresponding 
with  the  silent  hour  of  midnight  makes  it  wear  more  the  appearance  of  some  theatrical 
exhibition  than  what  it  really  is,  the  pursuit  of  industry  which  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
Honduras  woodcutter. 

“  About  the  end  of  May  the  periodical  rains  again  commence.  The  torrents  of  water 
discharged  from  the  clouds  are  so  great  as  to  render  the  roads  impassable  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours,  when  all  trucking  ceases— the  cattle  arc  turned  into  the  pasture— and  the 
trucks,  gear,  and  tools,  &e.,  arc  housed. 

“  The  rain  now  pours  down  incessantly  till  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rivers 
swell  to  an  immense  height;  the  logs  then  float  down  a  distance  of  200  miles,  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  gang  in  jritpans  (a  kind  of  flat-bottomed  canoe)  to  disengage  them  from  the 
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branches  of  the  overhanging  trees,  until  they  are  stopped  by  a  boom  placed  in  some  situa¬ 
tion  convenient  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Each  gang  then  separates  its  own  cutting,  by 
the  marks  on  the  ends  of  the  logs,  and  forms  them  into  large  rafts,  in  which  state  they  are 
brought  down  to  the  wharfs  of  the  proprietors,  where  they  are  taken  out  of  the  water  and 
undergo  a  second  process  of  the  axe  to  make  the  surface  smooth  ;  the  ends,  which  fre¬ 
quently  get  split  and  rent,  by  being  dashed  against  rocks  in  the  river  by  the  force  of  the 
current  are  also  sawed  off,  when  they  are  ready  for  shipping. 

“The  average  expense  of  mahogany  cutting  is  usually  estimated  at  1001.  Honduras 
currency,  or  about  70 1.  sterling,  each  labourer  per  annum,  independent  of  the  capital  sunk 
in  the  purchase  of  the  works,  cattle,  trucks,  gear,  craft,  tools,  8cc.”  {See  account  of  the 
mahogany  and  Honduras  trade,  under  the  head  of  British  Possessions  in  America.) 

The  Logwood-tree  ( Haemaloxylon  Capechianum ,  Lin.) — This  is  also  a 
magnificent  tree,  but  far  inferior  to  the  mahogany-tree ;  yet  it  is  a  valuable  tree 
in  commerce,  and  the  early  history  of  resorting  to  Campeachy  and  Honduras  to 
cut  it,  by  adventurers  from  Jamaica,  and  by  others  who  were  little  superior  to 
pirates,  is  remarkable  for  daring  intrepidity.  It  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  a  wet 
clayey  soil.  The  wood  is  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water.  It  is  hard,  very  compact, 
and,  although  it  takes  a  fine  polish,  is  chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  its  colouring 
matter.  In  his  work  on  Permanent  Colours,  Bancroft  remarks : 

“  Logwood  seems  to  have  been  first  brought  to  England  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  various  and  beautiful  colours  dyed  from  it  proved  so  fugacious, 
that  a  general  outcry  against  its  use  was  soon  raised ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  was 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  her  reign,  which  prohibited  its  use  as  a  dye  under 
severe  penalties,  and  not  only  authorised  but  directed  the  burning  of  it,  in  whatever 
.  hands  itsmight  be  found  within  the  realm;  and  though  this  wood  was  afterwards  some¬ 
times  clandestinely  used  (under  the  feigned  name  of  blackwood),  it  continued  subject  to 
this  prohibition  for  nearly  100  years,  or  until  the  passing  of  the  act  13  and  14  Charles  II.; 
the  preamble  of  which  declares,  that  the  ingenious  industry  of  modern  times  hath  taught 
the  dyers  of  England  the  art  of  fixing  colours  made  of  logwood,  alias,  blackwood,  so  as 
that,  by  experience,  they  are  found  as  lasting  as  the  colours  made  with  any  other  sort  of 
dyeing  wood  whatever;  and  on  this  ground  it  repeals  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Elizabeth 
as  related  to  logwood,  and  gives  permission  to  import  and  use  it  for  dyeing.  Probably 
the  solicitude  of  the  dyers  to  obtain  this  permission,  induced  them  to  pretend  that  their 
ind  ustry  had  done  mucli  more  than  it  really  had,  in  fixing  the  colours  of  logwood ;  most  of 
which,  even  at  this  time,  are  notoriously  deficient  in  regard  to  their  durability.” — {See 
Trade  of  Honduras,  under  the  head  of  British  Possessions.) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

''O 

TIJE  MOSQUITO  TERRITORY. 

Honduras,  with  the  exception  of  British  Honduras,  is  situated  to  the  south 
of  the  Gulf  of  Dolce  and  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  Mosquito  Territory 
extending  along  from  its  eastern  boundary  to  the  sea.  Although  part  of  Spanish 
Honduras  has  been  long  resorted  to  by  the  English,  we  really  know  little  of  this 
country  at  the  present  time. 

According  to  Juarras,  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito  territories  together,  are 
399  miles  long,  and  about  150  wide,  area  48,500  square  miles.  He  says, 

“The  climate  of  this  country  is  good.  The  air,  excepting  on  the  eastern  shore  and 
near  the  morasses,  being  pure  and  wholesome.  The  soil  in  most  parts  is  exceeding  fer¬ 
tile,  abundantly  producing  corn,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  They  have  a  threefold  crop  of 
maize,  in  the  year,  and  the  vines  produce  grapes  twice  in  the  same  period.  The  pastures 
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are  excellent,  and  the  country  furnishes  all  kinds  of  provisions:  but  for  want  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  settlements,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  in  a  state  of  nature.  It  has  many  good 
and  serviceable  small  rivers,  and  is  well  watered.  It  has  several  ntountains-inj  its  ex¬ 
tent,  in  which  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably  diver¬ 
sified  into  valleys,  plains,  and  eminences,  overspread  in  most  parts  with  thick  forests. 
Honey,  wool,  cotton,  wax,  mahogany,  and  logwood,  with  other  dyeing  drugs,  are  its 
chief  products;  the  latter  forming  an  immense  part  of  its  exports,  and  from  which  its 
chief  importance  is  derived.” 

Spanish  Honduras  lias  detached  itself  from  the  other  republics  of  Central 
.America,  and  hostilities  have  been  maintained  almost  without  interruption  between 
this  wild  country  and  the  state  of  Guatemala — the  latter  being  under  the  sway 
of  a  yourg  uneducated  Indian  of  the  name  of  Carrera. 

The  Mosquito  Territory  has  never  been  subjugated,  nor  occupied  by 
Spain. 

According  to  the  boundaries  laid  down  in  1777 

“  The  Mosquito  Shore,  in  America,  extends  from. the  northern  branch  of  the  Desa- 
guaders  (evidently  the  San  Juan),  in  10  deg.  21  min.  to  CapeGracios  a  Dios,  in  15  deg. 
north  latitude, ^  and  from  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  in  82  deg.  40  min.  to  Cape  Castile,'  or 
Cape  Honduras,  in  86  deg.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich.” 

After  the  English  were  compelled  to  leave  this  territory  in  17S7,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  articles  quoted  from  the  treaty  of  1783.  We  find  the  following 
remarks  among  the  representations  made  to  the  government  on  the  case  of  those 
Settlers. 

Spain  has  certainly  never  conquered  the  abcriginal  ocqu piers  of  this  country, 
and  the  inhabitants  of-this  coast  are,  at  this  cay,  perfectly  independent.  The 
following  sketches  upon  the  authority  of  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations^  will  illustrate  the  British  connexion  with  a  territory,  whose  prince 
and  people  continue  to  look  up  to  England  for  protection. 

Some  time  after  the  conquest  of  Jamaica  by  the  expedition  sent  forth  by 
Oliver  Cromwell,  in  1656,  the  Mosquito  king,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  chiefs 
and  people,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Charles  the  Second ;  and 
the  governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  accepted  this  union,  and 
promised  them  the  royal  protection.  They  continued  faithful  to  the  pact,  and 
whenever  the  British  crown  declared  war  against  Spain,  they  readily  actea  as  allies, 
with  both  vigour  and  success  against*  the  common  enemy.  A  long  time, 
however,,  had  elapsed  before  any  regular  British  settlement  was  established  ou 
the  Mosquito  Shore  ;  but  many  individual  .adventurers  passed,  from  time  to 
time,  from  Jamaica  to  that  coast,  and  traded  with  the  natives  for  tortoise-shell, 
sarsaparilla,  and  deer-skins ;  and,  under  their  protection,  bartered  British  com¬ 
modities  for  Spanish  gold.  This  transient  commerce  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  and 
the  logwood-trade  carried  on  by  the  British  settlement  in  the  province  of 
Yucatan,  on  the  western  parts  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  Spain  thought  proper  so 
unjustly  to  interrupt,  by  capturing  the  ships  of  British  subjects  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  as  to  cause  the  war  of  1739,  which  continued  to  the  peace  of  1748. 
Prior  to  this  period,  the  governor  of  Jamaica  had  appointed  justices  of  peace  on 
the 'Mosquito  Shore,  with  authority  (besides  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  duties 
belonging  to  their  functions  as  justices),  to  decide  commercial  questions  of  con¬ 
tracts  and  of  debts.  During  the  war,  the  importance  of  that  country  was  so  fully 
understood,  that  the  British  government  determined  to  hold  itunder  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  The  king  appointed  a  superintendent  to  preside 
over  the  settlements  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  to  cultivate  and  preserve  the 
friendship  of  thi:  aboriginal  inhabitants;  and  also  to  promote  the’ interests  and 
,rcxtend  the  commerce  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  residing  there.  Captain  Robert 
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Hodgson,  the  first  superintendent,  proceeded,  in  1749,  with  the  command  of  one 
hundred  men,  drafted  from  the  troops  at  Jamaica,  and  took  possession  of  the 
principal  station  at  Black  River,  on  the  Mosquito  coast,  where  he  erected  a  fort, 
mounted  it  with  cannon,  hoisted  the  royal  flag,  and  kept  up  a  garrison;  thus 
making  a  formal  publication  to  all  the  world,  and  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  that  the 
•  independent  country  of  the  Mosquito  coast  was  under  the  direct  sovereignty  and 
protection  of  Great  Britain. 

From  this  time,  during  the  peace,  and  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1756,  the  Mosquito  Shore  continued  to  be  a  military,  federal,  protected  pro¬ 
vince  of’ Great  Britain.  In  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1763,  the  17th 
Article  had  no  connexion  whatever  with  vbe  Mosquito  Shore;  but  the  ministers 
of  the  day  seem  to  have  but  little  understood  the  history  and  importance  of 
that -country.  In  the  negotiation  they  were  imposed  upon  by  the  court  of 
Spain,  and  gave  orders,  in  1764;  for  demolishing  the  fort  at  Black  River,  and 
withdrawing  the  garrison  to  Jamaica.  They  ware  soon  afterwards  convinced  of 
the  impolicy  of  this  decision,  and  approved  of  the  >£cnduct  of  Superintendent 
Otway,  in  refusing  the  Spaniards  admission. .inU,Uhtj ’Toentry.  Future  adminis¬ 
trations  continued  to  support  the  settlements,  and  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  of 
the  crown  over  the  Mosquito  Territory,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  silence  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  Spain  to  any  dominion  over  it.  • 

From  the  first  establishment  of  a  superintendent  on  the  coast,  and  of  a  garrison 
at  Black  River,  the  colony  increased  in  population  and,  prosperity,  notwithsiand- 
-ling  the  various  secret  attempts  of  the  Spaniards  to  oppress  the  Indians  and  the 
settlements  during  his " administration. 

A  nejw  system  of  administration  was  formed  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  in 
August,  which  Governor  Sir  Basil  Keith  put  in  execution  in  December,  1775. 
This  system  consisted  of  a  Council  of  Government,  of  which  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  was  president;  of  a  Court  of  Common  Pleasjjtand  oi' a  Bench  of  Justices 
of  Peace.  Appeals  were  to  lay  from  the  Justices  of  Peace  to  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas  ;  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  to  the  Council  of  Government ; 
and  from  the  Council  of  Government  to  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Jamaica. 
Superintendent  Hodgson  was  ordered  home  to  London,  and  Sir  Basil  Keith 
appointed  John  Ferguson,  Esq.  to  act  as  superintendent,  pro  tempore. 

In  177fi  some  of  the  principal  settlers  sent  to  England  an  assortment  of  sugars, 
rum,  indigo,  bark,  sarsaparilla,  tortoise-shell,  &c.,  in  two  vessels,  the  Neptune  and  the 
Hope;  the  first  in  October,  1777>  the  other  about  January,  1778.  'Yha  sugars  in  both> 
and  the  sugars  onlg,  were  refused  admission  at  the  custom  house;  which  obliged 
them  to  go  to. a  foreign  market;  The  objection  to  admitting  the  sugars,  was  a 
clause  in  thecCth  of  George  Ill.,  c.  52,  which  declares  that  sugars  imported 
from  British  Plantations  on  the  continent  of  America,  shall  be  deemed  French 
sugars ,”  and  pay  duties  accordingly.,* 

*  On  the  question  being  referred  to- the  Lords  of  Trade,  they  gave  a  cautious  opinion,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

.,  “Tuesday,  April  27  th,  1775. 

“  Agreeable  to  the  resolution  of  the  20th  instant,  their  lordsldps  having  again  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  tSe  Mosquito  Shore,  and  having  also  read  and 
considered  a  second  memorial  of  the  said  inhabitants  upon  the  like  subject,  referred  by  Sir  Urey 
Cooperi  under  the  direction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  likewise  a  letter  from  Mr.  Jackson, 
stating  his  opinion,  upon  the  Act  mentioned  in  the  said  memorials,  they  were  of  opinion 
that,  though  the  Mosquito  Shore  is  indisputably  part  of  the  great  American  continent,  it  cannot 
be  considered  as  one,  or  any  part  of  one  of  the  British  Coloniesor  Plantations  thereupon,  in  the 
sense  or  spirit  of  the  Act  of  the  sixth  of  his  present  Majesty,  but  superintended  dependency  on 
t.he  Island  of  Jamaica'1;  and  therefore,  that  the  produce,  of  the  Shore  should  not  be  made  subject 
to  the. restrictions  of  the  clause  in  question." 
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The  actual  number  of  persons,  exclusive  of  the  aborigines,  under  the  British 
jurisdiction  in  the  year  1757,  according  to  the  account  of  their  superintendent, 
Colonel  Hodgson,  was  about  1100  souls;  and  in  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Edwards 
estimated  the  number  at  1400.  The  greater  part  of  them  were  settled  at  Black 
River,  Cape  River,  and  Brancmans : — the  former  place,  where  the  British  had 
erected  a  small  fort,  was  the  only  one  of  the  deserted  settlements  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  dared  even  attempt  to  take  into  their  possession ;  but  they  were  immediately 
driven  from  it  by  the  Indian  general,  Robinson.  The  remainder  of  the  British, 
at  Cape  Gracios  &  Dios,  Sandy  Bay,  Pearl  Kay  Lagoon,  the  Com  Islands,  Blue- 
fields,  Punta  Gorda,  Brewers  Lagoon,  Plantain  River,  Miztisoe  Creek,  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast,  as  far  southward  as  Chiriqui  Lagoon,  were,  never  molested. 
They  owned  twelve  merchant  vessels,  several  of  them  in  the  European  trade,  the 
others  constantly  trading  to  Jamaica  and  the  United  States;  and  their  exports  of 
mahogany,  sarsaparilla,  tortoise-shell  and  mules;  together  with  specie,  indigo, 
cocoa,  aides,  and  tallow  got  in  barter  with  the  Spaniards,  were  very  considerable, 
and  daily  increasing. 

Of  the  great  national  advantages  of  this  country  there-is, now  no  reason  to 
doubt.  There  is  sufficient  proof  that  several  partsofit  are  decidedly  more  salubrious 
than  any  one  of  our  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  well  known,  that  if 
men  are  located  in  low  marshy  ground,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  stagnant  water, 
the  consequences  are  injurious  to  them  in  every  country,  but  more  especially  in  a 
hot  climate: — but  in  dry  situations  similar  to  the  Valiente  and  Bluefields  settle-- 
nients,  where  the  waters  quickly  run  off,  Europeans,  generally  speaking,  enjoy  an 
almost  uninterrupted  state  of  health,  and  live  to  a  goodOld  age.  In  such  situations, 
the  general  mass  of  European  cultivators  could,  with  safety,  perform  more  than 
double  the  work  done  by  the  Valientes,  or  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Many 
of  the  dry  savannahs,  and  fine  ridges,  are  equally  healthy  ;  but  it  is  in  the  interior, 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  that  agriculturists  should  form  settlements  ;  and.many 
thousands  could  find  such  situations  in  the  hilly  country  behind  the  Kharib- 
bee  settlements,  without  putting  any  of  the  native  residents  to  inconvenience. 
According  to  Mr.  Roberts — 

“  The  mosquitoes,  sandflies,  and  other  insects;  the  poisonous  reptiles,  and  wild 
beasts,  of  which  so  much  is  said  in  England,  are,  as  regards  the  situations  alluded  to, 
mere  bugbears  to  frighten  children;  the  former  are  only  troublesome  on  the  low  sandy 
beaches  and  swamps,  some  settlements  being  entirely  clear  of  them;  and  the  latter  sel¬ 
dom  come  near  the  habitations  of  men,  or  do  any  harm.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  I  am 
more'  inclined  to  confirm  than  deny  it,  that  nearly  the  whole  line  of  coast  from  Cape  Hon¬ 
duras  to  to  the  River  San  Juan,  is  free  from  those  violent  hurricanes  which  sometimes 
rage  with  such  destructive  fury  in  the  West  India  Islands ;  and  it  has  also  been  affirmed, 
that  the  same  tract  of  country  is  not  subject  to  those  dreadful  earthquakes  which  have 
so  often  shaken,  and  at  one  time  or  other,  almost  entirely  destroyed  the  Spanish  American 
towns  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean;  spreading  death  and  dismay  amongst  the  wretched' 
inhabitants.” 

The  Mosquito  country  affords  almost  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cedar,  maho¬ 
gany,  santa  maria  wood,  rosewood,  and  many  other  exceedingly  valuable  timbers  may 
be  obtained  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  all  the  rivers  in  the  interior: — dye- 
woods,  gums,  drugs,  and  medicinal  plants  of  various  descriptions,  are  plentifully 
dispersed  all  over  the  country.  On  the  savannahs  are  reared  . considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  cattle;  and  innumerable  herds  could  be  pastured  on  the  plains  close  to 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in  the  interior.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and  all  the  other  productions  of  a  tropical 
climate;  rice  and  Indian  corn  might  be  produced,  to  supply  the  whole  of  our 
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West  India  possessions. — Such  are  the  resources  of  a  country  which  has  been 
shamefully  neglected  though  not  altogether  abandoned  by  England. 

If  we  examine  all  the  circumstances,  bearing  upon  the  claims  of  right  to  pos¬ 
session  and  occupancy ;  and  if  we  consider  that  Spain  has  lost  all  dominion  on 
the  continent  of  America,  we  are  reasonably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mos¬ 
quito  Territory  is  still  an  independent  country,  and  one  over  which  Spain  never 
had  the  least  control  or  occupation.  It  is  evident  that  none  of  the  anarchical 
states  of  Central  America  have  any  right  by  occupation,  or  by  recognition,  to  the 
Mosquito  country.  If  we  contend  that  the  country  is  independent,  a  question 
arises  as  to  how  far  its  king  or  rulers,  and  more  than  all  its  inhabitants,  are  under 
the  protection  or  sovereignty  of  England.  The  English  from  Jamaica,  and 
all  who  speak  the  English  language,  who  have  frequented  it  since  1787}  have 
found  the  same  favour  among  the  people  as  formerly;  the  Spanish  races  continue 
to  be,  as  formerly,  detested  and  held  as  enemies.  Mr.  Roberts’s  accounts  of  the 
coast,  as  well  as  all  the  more  recent  information  we  have  received,  are  perfectly 
conclusive  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  facts.  The  misfortune  has  been  that  the 
Mosquito  kings  themselves,  and  .the  Zamboes,  the  people  who  possessed  most 
authority,  have  manifested  but  little  wisdom  or  justice  in  the  country. 

On  the  A7th  of  April,  1846,  the  British  sloopof  war  Hyacinth  arrived  atBluefields 
for.  the  puipose  of  carrying  the  young  king,  George  Augustus  Frederick,  to  Belize, 
to  be  crowned  according  to  ancient  usage,  which  was  performed  by  the  commissary 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica  on  the  7th  of  May,  1845,  in  St.  John’s  Church,  Belize, 
in  the  presence  of  the.  superintendent,  Colonel  Fancourt,  Mr.  Walker,  British 
agent  at  Bluefields,  and  several  chiefs.  The  young  king  was  treated  with  great 
attention  by  Colonel  Fancourt.  It  appears,  from  the  last'in formation  which  we 
have  obtained,  that  considerable  progress  in  the  way  of  improvement  has  been 
made  during  the  last  four  yeaiis^  but  we  must  admit  that  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  inhabitants  still  require  thorough  regeneration.  In  order  to  bring  forward 
the  productive  elements  of  the  country  a  great  addition  to  the  population  and 
capital  are  necessary.  With  these  elements  the  Mosquito  Territory  would  become 
a  wealthy  and  important  country. 

The  British  government  has  appointed  tbp  resident  agent  to  reside  at  Blue- 
fields  River.  "Without  directly  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  he 
offers  to  king  and  chiefs  counsel  and  advice,  and  maintains  the  alliance  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  England. 

The  Governor  of  Jamaica  has  always,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  been  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  all  communications  with  the  Mosquito  Shore. 

The  territory  of  the  Mosquito  country,  as  hitherto  claimed  by  the  kings,, 
extends  from  Cape  Honduras  south  to  King  ISuppa,  or  landing-place,  near 
the  Escuda  de  Veragua,  and  comprises  the  sea-coast  of  the  following  provinces, 
viz.,  Province  op  Honduras,  including  Cape  Honduras,  Roman  River,  Black 
River,  Potook  River,  Cape  Gracios  ii  Dios,  and  Wava  River. 

Province  of  Nicaragua,  including  Bluefields  River,  San  Juan  River, 
and  Vankes  River. 

Costa  Rica,  including  Salt  River,  &c. 

Veragua,  including  Bocca  de  Toro,  Bocca  de  Chiriqui,  Escuda  de  Veragua. 

The  government  of  Grenada  claims  the  Bocca  de  Torro,  Bocca  de  Chiriqui, 
and  the  Escuda  de  Veragua.  Central  America  also  claims  a  part,  but  the 
Spaniards  never  appear  to  have  occupied  them. 

Blubfiei,ds,  with  its  excellent  harbour,  protected  by  a  rocky,  bluff  point,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  .made  almost  impregnable,  is  in  an  excellent  situation  for  opening 
a  communication  across  the  country  to  the  Lakes  of  Nicaragua,  and  possesses 
many  other  advantages  as  a  maritime  and  commercial  station.  It  would  become, 
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under  a  wise  government,  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  annually  fre-. 
quented  by  British,  United  States,  and  some  Columbian  trading  vessels,  bringing 
variously  assorted  merchandise  in  exchange  for  tortoise-shells,  vanilla,  sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  &c. 

The  Great  Cape  or  Vankcs,  Wanks  River,  is  said  to  have  its  source  in  the 
mountainous  country,  from  whicllfnear  the  Pacific,  the  Bluefields  River  originates. 
The  Buccaneers,  158  years  ago,  in  1688,  forced  their  way  from  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
on  the  Pacific,  across  the  mountains,  to  the  Spanish  town  of  Nueva  Segovia,  and 
from  thence,  after  crossing  a  formidable  pass,  and  defeating  the  Spaniards,  they 
arrived  at  the  river  Vankes,  which  they  descended  on  small  rafts  or  pipirees,  be¬ 
tween  the  shallows  and  cataracts;  and,  after  crossing  which,  they  made  their 
way  down  to  the  Atlantic.  * 

The  Cape  River  enters  the  ocean  some  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  bay, 
or  harbour,  and  there  is  a  shallow,  canal-like  communication,  from  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  latter,  into  the  river,  passable  by  canoes ;  and  which  might  easily  be 
enlarged  so  as  to  enable  small  vessels  to  avoid  the  dangerous  bar  of  the  river 
on  which  there  is  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  water.  If  commercial 
establishments  were  formed  at  the  Cape,  vessels  might  lie  in  safety  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  harbour  all  the  year  round ;  and  if  sufficient  encouragement  were 
given,  the  valuable  products  of  the  interior  would  be  collected,  brought  down  the 
river,  and,  by  the  communication  alluded  to,  into  the  bay,  and  shipped  at  all  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year. 


TRADE  AND^NAVIGATION. 

The  trade  is  chiefly  an  irregular  coasting  trade,  and  an  account  of  it  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained.  ~ 

In  1844,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Mosquito  government,  in  accordance 
with  the  approbation  of  the  British.agent,  by  which  it  is  provided, 

1 .  That  a  tonnage  duty  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  per  register  ton  shall  be  levied 
on  all  decked  vessels,  Spanish  barques,  and  other  large  boats  carrying  mer¬ 
chandise  for  the  purpose  of  trade  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Mosquito 
territory  and  its  islands. 

Vessels  not  breaking  bulk  and  not  landing  any  part  of  their  cargoes,  may 
remain  forty-eight  hours  without  payment  of  such  duty.  ' 

2.  That  Bluefields  shall  be  a  free  warehousing  port  for  goods  to  be  deposited 
in  the  general  warehouse  until  reshipped. 

3.  On  payment  of  said  tonnage  duty  vessels  may  trade  in  any  Mosquito  port 
for  three  months. 

4.  After  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  all  turtling  vessels  to  have  licences,  for 
which  sixteen  dollars  per  annum  to  be  charged. 

Each  turtling  vessel  without  such  licence-  to  be  fined  fifty  dollars — and  the 
seizure  of  the  turtle  and  shell  found  on  board. 

5.  The  destroying  of  turtle  eggs  strictly  forbidden,  under  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
for  each  offence. 

6.  Licence  must  be  obtained  for  selling  spirits ;  for  each  licence  ten  dollars  to 
be  paid. 

Penalty,  ten  dollars,  and  seizure  of  liquors. 

The  charge  payable  to  the  crown  for  cutting  mahogany  is  two  dollars  each 
tree. 

Poll  taxes  were  previously  levied  throughout  the  whole  country,  abolished  in 
1844,  by  proclamation. 

An  ensign  and  standard  for  the  Mosquito  nation  were  sent  to  the  country 
from  England. 
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The  return  of  trade  of  Bluefields  for  1844,  included  no  duties  of  British  entry, 
while  the  return  for  1845,  shows  imports  to  the  amount  of  270S l.  sterling,  and 
exports,  the  produce  of  the  country,  to  the  amount  of  7 501.  sterling.  Foreign 
imports  also  to  have  increased  to  14287.  sterling.  But  these  statements  embrace 
only  a  part  of  the  trade,  having  little  of  the  import  trade. 


Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Ports  of  Bluefields  and  Coni  Island. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA;  0R?  GUATEMALA. 

CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION  — CONFIGURATION — CLIMATE — POPULATION — MINE- 
HALS — FORESTS— WILD  ANIMALS — LAKES — AND  RIVERS. 

Centual  America,  or  Guatemala,  extends  from  about  8  deg.  to  18  deg. 
north  latitude,  and  between  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  on  the  Caribbean  Sy:a,  in 
82  deg.  30  min.  and  Point  Cosiguina,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  94  (leg.  west 
longitude.  . 

The  area,  estimated  by  Humboldt  was  about  125,550  square  miles. 
This  calculation  was  made  according  to  the  then  existing  charts,  which 
were  discovered  afterwards,  by  the  surveys  directed  by  the  British  Admiralty, 
to  have  laid  down  the  east  coast,  south  of  Cape  Gracios  ii  Dios  more  than  thirty 
miles  too  far  east.  The  area,  therefore,  may  be  estimated  at  about  120,000  square 
miles:  nearly  equal  to  that  of  tile  United  Kingdom.  This  area  includes  the 
Mosquito  Territory.' 

On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  States  of  Mexico  on  the  south-eastern 
by  Hew  Granada,  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Pacific. 

This  extehsive  region  is  remarkably  irregular  in  '  its  configuration.  Moun¬ 
tains,  elevated  plains,  ravines,  lakes,  rivers,  bays,  harbours,  lagoons,  forests,  and 
low  lands,  are  its  predominating  features. 

There  are  numerous  fertile  valleys,  and  the  plateaux  or  table-lands,  which 
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are,  however,  but  imperfectly  known,  are  described  as  generally  fertile.  The 
mountain  elevations  rise  from  5000  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Many  of  them 
if  not  the  whole,  are  of  volcanic  formation.  The  country  has  been  frequently 
disturbed  by  earthquakes. 

Its  soil,  its  climate,  and  its  productions,  are  as  varied  as  its  configuration. 
Its  lowlands,  both  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  are  considered  remarkably 
unhealthy. 

Climate ■ — The  whole  of  Central  America  is  situated  between  the  tropics;  but 
the  temperature  anrl  salubrity  of  its  climate  are  as  variable  as  are  the  diversities 
of  its  abrupt  elevations,  mountains,  plateaux,  ravines,  sands,  low  districts,  lakes, 
and  forests. 

It  freezes  sometimes  during  the  night  on  the  highest  part  of  the  table  lands,  in 
November,  December,  and  January.  At  the  city  of  Guatemala,  situated  in  the  mean 
height  of  the  table  land  (4961  feet  above  the  sea),  the  dry  season  begins  towards 
the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  May:  during  which  time 
only  a  few  showers  occasionally  fall.  In  the  beginning  of  June  thunderstorms 
become  frequent,  and  are  followed  by  heavy  rains.  From  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning  till  three  or  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky  is  generally  without, 
clouds,  and  the  air  clear  and  refreshing.  About  the  middle  of  October  the  north 
winds  blow,  and  the  rains  cease.  The  absence  of  either  the  windy  or  rainy  sea¬ 
sons  is  accompanied  by  thunder;  and,  it  is  said,  with  slight  shocks  of  earthquake. 
In  March  and  April  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  to  86  deg.  It  generally 
ranges  between  74  deg.  and  82  deg.  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  December  and 
January,  when  the  north  wind?  sometimes  blow  with  great  force,  the  thermometer 
varies  between  68  deg.  and  72  deg.  During  the  summer  heat  it  'rises  at  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  to  between  60  deg.  and  67  deg.,  and  in  the  evening 
at  the  same  hour,  to  67  deg.  and  68  deg;  in  winter  it  falls  in  the  morning  to 
(50  deg.  and  58  deg.,  and  sometimes  even  to  56  deg.,  but  in  the  evening  only  to  be¬ 
tween  60  deg.  and  64  deg.  Towards  the  end  of  the  dry  season  the  trees  shed 
their  leaves,  and  in  many  places  vegetation  appears  suspended.  The  region  in 
which  the  capital  stands,  is  considered  healthy  y  goUres  are  frequent  in  the 
high  and  mountain  districts,  especially  among  the  mixed  races. 

On  the  sea-coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  seasons  correspond  with  those  of  the  table 
lands,  but  the  temperature  is  much  hotter.  It  is  said  that  the  Pacific  shores  are 
healthy,  although  they  are  almost  entirely  covered  with  woods.  This  salubrity  is, 
however,  not  without  exceptional  districts. 

The  climate  of  the  low  eastern  coasts  is  remarkably  hot,  and  the  seasons 
irregular.  Below  the  table  land  it  rains  for  a  longer  period  than  on  the  western 
shores, — but  the  rains  are  not  generally  heavy.  The  rains  and  hot  temperature 
render  the  climate  in  many  parts  unhealthy. 

Population. — The  inhabitants  of  Central  America  comprise  three  classes — 
whites,  or  creoles  of  Spanish  race,  mestizos,  or  the  offspring  of  whites  and 
Indians,  and  aboriginal  natives.  There  are  but  few  negroes  or  Zamboes.  In 
the  department  of  Guatemala  the  Indian  inhabitants  are  said  to  constitute 
the  great  majority  of  the  people :  in  Costa  Rica  those  of  European  race 
predominate ;  and  in  the  three  other  departments  the  mestizos,  mixed  with 
a  few  mulattoes  prevail.  Haefkens  estimates  the  whole  population  at  one  mil¬ 
lion  and  a  half,  which  he  distributed  as  follows,  viz.; — of  European/ races, 
125,000;  mixed  races,  500,000 ;  Indians  875,000;  total  1,500,000.  But  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  approximate  estimate  can  be  formed.  Many  parts,  as  the 
inland  parts  of  the  Mosquito  Territory,  the  region  bounding  Yucatan,  and  part 
of  Honduras,  are  very  little  known. 
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The  whites  have  monopolised  nearly  all  the  offices  and  dignities  in  the 
state,  except  under  Carera,  the  present  Indian  ruler  of  the  province  of  Guate¬ 
mala.  The  handicraftsmen,  shopkeepers,  and  small  tradesmen  generally,  arc 
chiefly  of  mixed  races.  The  aborigines  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  table¬ 
lands. 

Minerals. — Gold,  silver,  and  iron  mines  are  worked; -lead  and  mercury 
have  been  found.  The  most  important  gold  and  silver  mines  are  those  of  Costa 
Rica,  at  Del  Aquacate,  and  in  Honduras,  in  Mount  Merendon,  between  Chiqui- 
mula  and  the  northern  shores,  and  at  Del  Corpus  and  Tabanco.  The  iron  mines 
are  situated  near  Santa  Anna,  in  Salvador  75,000  tons  were  said  to  have  been 
produced  annually;  but  these  mines  are  nearly  altogether,  like  most  branches  of 
industry, mow  neglected.  This  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  the  many 
revolutions  and  distractions  which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  country.  In 
Honduras,  jasper  and  marble  are  worked.  Brimstone  is  collected  near  the  volcano 
of  Quezaltenango.  There  are  many  salt  springs,  and  salt  is  collected  on  the  banks 
of  some  lagoons,  as  well  as  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific,  in  such  quantities  so  as 
to  constitute  an  article  of  commerce. 

Forests. — Dense  forests  of  gigantic  trees  cover  a  great  part  of  Central  Ame¬ 
rica.  Ainong'the  most  valuable  products  of  these  forests  are  mahogany,  pimento, 
sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  and  the  black  or  Peruvian  Balsam;  the  latter,  only  found '  in 
the  district  of  Salvador,  besides  other  drugs  and  gums  ;  also  the  Brazil  or  Nica¬ 
ragua  wood,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  useful  woods. 

The  low  country  between  the  Pacific  and  file  table  lands  and  mountains,  varies 
in  breadth  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles.  A  forest  which  covers  all  the  plain,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  magnificent  trees  ;  some  of  them  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
circumference,  and  eighty  or  ninety  feet  in  height:  numerous  creepers  wind  round 
their  trunks  to  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  These  forests  consist  chiefly  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  cedar,  Brazil,  guaiacum,  Santa  Maria,  and  other  useful  woods  :  vanilla, 
sarsaparilla,  and  other  medicinal  plants  abound. 

Wild  Animals. — The  wild  animals,  reptiles,  and  birds  common  to  tropical 
South  America  are  found  iu  Central  America.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Alligators  are' also  nu¬ 
merous  in  the  Usumasinta  and  numerous  rivers. 

Lakes. — Exclusive  of  the  Great  Lake. of  Nicaragua,  there  are  many  others ; 
chiefly  near  the  Pacific,  and  there  are  several  lagoons,  with  sheltered  entrances 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caiibbean  Sea.  Caratasca  Lagoon  is  forty  miles  long  and 
more  than  ten  broach  These  lagoons  are  all  separated  from  the  sea  by  narrow 
and  sandy  ridges. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  of  Central  America  are  numerous ;  but  rapid,  and  of  com¬ 
paratively  inferior  magnitude.  Those  flowing  into  the  Pacific  have  rarely  their 
sources  more  thari  sixty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  Lempa  rises  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  table-land,  and  flows  from  west  to  east,  receiving  in  its  course 
a  river  from  the  Lake  of  Guixa,  and  a  small  stream  which  passes  the  town 
of  St.  Salvador.  The  Lempa  thence  flows  south,,  and  rapidly  to  the  Pacific. 
It  is  said  not  to  be  navigable,  and  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth.  The  Rio  Choluteca, 
which  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Conchagua  draining  a  narrow  valley,  is  next  in  size 
to  the  Lempa. 

The  Patook  flows  into  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  said  to  bring  down  gold 
with  its  stream  from  the  hills.  There  arc  rapids  called  Los  Chijlones,  from  which 
to  its  mouth  the  river  is  said  to  In  navigable  for  large  river  barges,  and  still 
higher-.br  canoes. 

The  ltio  Tinto  flows  for  about  200  miles,  and  falls  into  the  sea  cast  of  Cape 
Cameron,  but  its  course  is  little  known. 
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The  Rio  Wanks,  or  Rio  de  Segovia,  rises  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  table-land,  and  flows  into  the  sea  near  Cape  Gracios  a  Dios,  hut  the  greater 
•  part  of  its-Gourse-liesdn-the  plain  of  Mosquitos.  Bluefields  River  appears  to  rise 
on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  table-land,  and  falls  into  Mosquito  Bay  near 
12  deg.  north  latitude. — (6’ec  account  of  the  Mosquito  Shore.) 

Along  the  high  coast,  between  Cape  Cameron  and  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  there  are  several  smaller  rivers :  the  Rio  de  Lean,  Rio  Ullua,  and  Cha- 
malecon,  are  navigable  to  some  extent  for  small  river  barges  or  piraguas,  and  the 
first  and  last  for  small  schooners. 

The  river  Michatoyat  flows  from  the  LakeofAmatitan,and  forms  at  its  mouth 
the  harbour  of  Istapa  or  Independencia  in  the  Pacific. 

The  Motagua,  the  largest  river  that  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  rises  at 
the  foot  of  the.  western  slope  of  the  table-land,  about  15  deg.  north  latitude,  and 
flows  east,  forming  numerous  rapids  and  cataracts,  as  it  descends  from  the  high¬ 
lands.  At  Gualan,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  becomes  navigable  for  flat 
river  boats. 

The  Usumasinta  is  considered  the  largest  river  of  Central  America.  Its  prin¬ 
cipal  branch,  rises  in  the  table-land,  not  far  from  the  Motagua.  After  a 
course  of  nearly  100  miles  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Rio  de  la  Pasion,  which 
rises  further  east,  and  about  seventy  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Honduras.  From  this 
junction  the  Usumasinta  flows  about  fifty  miles  more  through  the  table-land,  from 
which  it  descends  by  cataracts. 

Below  the  cataracts  it  is  navigable  for  boats  of  considerable  burden.  It  falls 
under  the  name  of  Rio  Tabasco,  into  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  where  its  principal 
branch  forms  the  port  of  Victoria.  -  The  bar  at  its  mouth  is  passed  over  by  vessels 
which  sail  up  to  St.  Juan  Batista.  Another  branch  falls  into  the  Lago  de  Ter¬ 
minus. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HARBOURS  AND  TOWNS  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

This  region  has  some  excellent  deep  harbours,  and  several  good  ones  for 
small  vessels. 

The  Gulf  of  Honduras  is  situated  between  the  northern  Mosquito  Shore  and 
the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  is  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
Motagua  and  several  lesser  rivers  flow  into  this  bay,  which  also  contains  the 

tiorts  of  Omoa  and  ofYzabal  (the  latter  within  the  Golfo  Dulce).  Within  this 
>ay  are  smaller  bays,  of  which  that  of  San  Thomas  is  spacious  and  deep.  The 
communication  from  Yucatan  or  Belize  is  long  and  tedious,  as  vessels  have  to 
beat  against  the  trade  wind.  To  obviate  this  delay,  a  steamboat  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  to  run  from  Belize  fo  the  different  ports  of  Honduras  and  the  Mosquito 
Territory. 

The  Golfo  Dulce,  is  a  lagoon  about  thirty  miles  long.  'The  shores  are  wooded, 
The  Rio  Dulce,  which  flows  from  the  lagoon  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  including  the  smaller  lagoon,  or  Golfetta,  which  is  about 
ten  miles  long. 

San  Juan  del.  Norte,  in  Nicaragua,  1 1  deg.  N.  latitude,  and  83  deg.  48  min. 
W.  long.,  situated  on  the  western  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  has  a  good 
harbour,  very  little  frequented,  and  with  few  inhabitants.  Hides  and  some 
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Indigo  are  brought  down  the  River  San  Juan  from  the  country  and  towns  round 
the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  of  which  see  account  of  the  Harbour  hnd  River  San  Juan, 
included  in  the  description  hereafter  of  the  isthmus  of  Nicaragua  and  of 
Panama. 

OMOAis  situated  on  a^small  bay,  forming  a  good  harbour,  by  which  mos. 
of  the  European  goods  destined  for  Guatemala  and  St.  Salvador  are  imported 
It  is  an  unhealthy  place,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  few  mulattoes. 

Valladolid  de  Comayagua,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Honduras,  is 
situated  nearly  in  its  centre,  between  two  rivers,  in  a  fine  valley,  with  about 
3000  inhabitants.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  unhealthy  place. 

Tegucigalpa  is  situated  on  the  high  table-land  of  Honduras,  estimated  po¬ 
pulation  8000  tc  10,000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron. 

The  harbour  of  Conciiagua,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  is  a  safe 
port.  Between  the  Gulf  of  Conchagua  and  the  port  of  Acapulco  there  is  no  good 
harbour  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  trading  vessels  are  obliged  to  apehor  in 
open  roadsteads.  The  roadstead  of  Libertad  is  the  place  where  goods  destined 
for  St.  S.alvador  arc  unladen, — that  of  Acajutla  is  the  port  of  Sonzonate. 

St.  Salvador,  of  the  Federal  District,  contains  above  1(5,000  inhabitants. 
They  are  said  to  be  industrious,  and  manufacture  iron  and  cotton.  It  is  situated 
near  a  stream,  between  hills.  The  Federal  District  lies  around  the  town  in  a 
circle,  with  a  radius  of  about  eleven  miles,  except  towards  the  Pacific,  where  it 
extends  to  the  roadstead  of  Libertad,  about  twenty-six  miles  distant.  The  vol¬ 
cano  of  St.  Salvador  is  within  the  Federal  District. 

St.  Vicente  contains  about  8000  inhabitants.  In  its  neighbourhood  are 
plantations  of  indigo  and  tobacco,  the  latter  on  the  declivity  of  the  volcano  of 
St.  Vicente. 

St.  Miguel,  said  to  have  a  population  of  8000  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  its 
fairs,  the  most  important  of  which  is  held  in  the  month  of  November,  after  the 
indigo  crop — that  article  being  raised  in  great  quantities  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  town  is  considered  unhealthy. 

Sacatecoluca  is  situated  in  the  low  country  which  borders  the  Pacific, 
with  8000  inhabitants.  A  considerable  quantity  of  indigo  is  raised  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

Sonzonate,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  roadstead  of  Acajutla,  is  estimated  as  having  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
who  make  and  export  fancy  shell-work.  The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the 
richest  districts  of  the  state  of  St.  Salvador.  From  the  Plaza  the  streets  cross 
at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  only  one  story  high,  but  generally  large.  The 
best  houses  are  deserted  in  consequence  of  anarchy  having  driven  their  owners 
into  exile.  For  the  seven  superb  churches  there  was  lately  but  one  priest. 
In  its  neighbourhood  sugar  is  grown  for  home  consumption,  and  some  is  also 
exported  to  Peru  from  Acajutla.  The  volcano  of  Izalco  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Aguachapa  has  a  population  estimated  at  8000  inhabitants  Sugar  is  cul¬ 
tivated  near  it. 

Santa  Anna,  estimated  population,  10,000  inhabitants.  There  are  plan¬ 
tations  of  indigo  and  sugar-canes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  best  sugar  in  the 
country  is  made  here,  and  in  the  adjacent  mountains  iron-mines  are  worked. 

Metapa,  near  the  Lake  of  Mctapa,  estimated  population  8000  inhabitants.  - 
There  are  iron-mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Managua,  near  Lake  Managua,  lias  about  13,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  whites. 

Mas  ay  a,  a  neatly-built  town,  near  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  is  stated  to  have 
a  population  of  about  13,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Indians,  who  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  country  and  other  articles. 
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Granada,  with  about  14,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Nicaragua.  It  is  the  principal  place  from  which  the  produce  of  the 
country  is  sent  to  the  harbour,  of  San  Juan  del  Norte,  by  the  craft  which  navigate 
the  lake  and  river. 

Nicaragua,  about  three  miles  from  the  lake,  is  said  to  contain  from  10,000 
to  12,000  inhabitants,  and,  with  the  district  of  St.  George,  from  20,000  to  22,000. 
It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  district,  where  great  quantities  of  cacao  are  raised. 

On  the  table-land  of  Nicaragua,  is  the  little  town  of  New  Segovia,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  excellent  tobacco  is  grown. 

Comita.v,  the  frontier  town  of  Chiapas,  contains  a  population  of  about  ten 
thousand.  The  landed  proprietors  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Central  America,  have  houses  in  this  town  and  visit  their  haciendas  occa¬ 
sionally.  Comitan  is  notorious  for  its  smuggling  trade.  Most  of  the  European 
goods  used  in  this  part  of  Central  America  are  smuggled  in  from  Belize  and 
Guatemala. 

With  regard  to  the  population  of  any  of  the  towns  of  Central  America  we 
consider  the  foregoing  estimates  as  exceedingly  vague. 

Although  Central  America  has  been  traversed  and  possessed  since  the 
year  15 13,  .that  is  333  years,  by  the  Spanish-Europcan  race,  the  route  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  coast,  may  be  considered  as  one  disgraceful  to  the  most 
barbarous  of  nations. 

The  route  from  the  Golfo  Dulce  on  the  east  to  the  city  of  Guatemala,  near 
the  western  shores  of  America,  has  been  passed  over  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  yet  no  road,  properly  speaking,  has  been  constructed  for  carriages  ;  and 
goods,  provisions,  and  not  unfrequently  travellers,  continue  to  be  carried  on 
men’s  shoulders,  or  on  the  backs  of  animals. 

All  descriptions  that  wc  have  ,  read,  or  heard,  of  the  interior  means  of  com¬ 
munication  .agree  in  denouncing  the  badness,  or  rather  the  absence  of  roads.  The 
journey  of  Mr.  Stephens  from  the  Golfo  Dulce  fully  confirms  these  statements. 
He  tells  us  that: —  / 

“At  daylight  the  muleteers  commenced  loading  for  the  passage  of  the  ‘  mountai®:’ 
at  seven  o’clock  the  whole  caravan,  consisting  of  nearly  one  hundred  mules  and  twenty 
or  thirty  muleteers,  was  fairly  under  way.  Our  immediate  party  consisted  of  five  nudes 
— two  for  Mr.  Catherwood  and  n^vsclf,  one  for  Augustin,  and  two  for  luggage  ;  besides 
which  wc  had  Jour  Indian  carriers.  A  padre  was  carried  on  the  back  of  an  Indian 
who  was  relieved  when  exhausted  by  another  Indian. 

“  Passing  a  few  straggling  houses,  which  constituted  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  we 
entered  upon  a  marshy  plain  sprinkled  with  shrubs  and  small  trees,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  were  in  an  unbroken  forest.  At  every  step  the  mules  sank  to  their  fetlocks  in 
mud,  and  very  soon  we  came  to  great  puddles  and  mudholes,  which  reminded  me  of  the 
breaking  up  of  winter,  and  the  solitary  horsepath  in  one  of  our  primeval  forpsts  at  home. 
As  we  advanced,  the  shade  of  the  trees  became  thicker,  the  holes  larger  and  deeper,  and 
roots  rising  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground  crossed  the  path  in  every  direction.  I 
gave  the  barometer  to  the  muleteer,  and  had  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  myself  in 
the  saddle.  All  conversation  was  at  an  end,  and  we  kept  as  close  as  we  could  to  the 
track  of  the  muleteer;  when  lie  descended  into  a  mudhole  and  crawled  out,  the  entire 
legs  of  the  mule  were  blue  with  mud  ;  we  followed,  and  came  out  as  blue  as  he. 

“  The  caravan  of  mules,  which  had  started  before  us,  was  but  a  short  distance  ahead, 
and  in  a  little  while  we'  heard  ringing  through  tpe  woods  the  loud  shout  of  the  mule¬ 
teers  and  the  sharp  crack  of  the  whip.  We  overtook  them  at  the  bank  of  a  stream 
which  broke  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed.  The  whole  caravan  was  moving  up  the  bed  of  the 
stream;  the  water  was  darkened  by  the  shade  of  the  oveihanging  trees;  the  muleteers 
without  shirts,  and  with  their  large  trousers  rolled  up  to  the  thighs  and  down  from  the 
waistband,  were  scattered  among  the  mules :  one  was  chasing  a  stray  beast ;  a  second 
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darting  at  one  whose  load  was  slipping  off;  a  third  lifting -up  one  that  had  fallen; 
another,  with  his  foot  braced  against  a  mule's  side,  straining  at  the  girth;  all  shouting, 
cursing,  and  lashing:  the  whole  a  mass  of  inextricable  confusion,  and  presenting  a  scene 
almost  terrific. 

“  The  ascent  began  precipitously,  and  by  an  extraordinary  passage.  It  was  a 
narrow  gulley,  worn  by  the  tracks  of  mules  and  the  washing  of  mountain  torrents  so 
deep  that  the  sides  were  higher  than  our  heads,  and  so  narrow  that  we  could  barely  pass 
through  without  touching.  Our  whole  caravan  moved  singly  through  these  muddy  de¬ 
files,  the  muleteers  scattered  among  them  and  on  the  bank  above,  extricating  the  mules 
as  they  stuck  fast,  raising  them  as  they  fell,  arranging  their  cargoes,  cursing,  shout¬ 
ing,  and  lashing  them  on.  If  ope  stopped,  all  behind  were  blocked  up,  unable  to  turn. 
Any  sudden  start  pressed  us  against  the  sides  of  the  gulley,  and  there  was  no  small  dan¬ 
ger  of  getting  a  leg  crushed.  Emerging  from  this  defile,  we  came  again  among  deep 
mudholes  and  projecting  roots  of  trees,  with  the  additional  difficulty  of  a  steep  ascent. 
The  trees,  too,  were  larger,  and  their  roots  higher  and  extending  farther ;  and  above  all, 
the  mahogany-tree  threw  out  its  giant  roots,  high  at  the  trunk  and  tapciing,  not  round 
like  the  roots  of  other  trees,  but  straight,  with  sharp  edges,  traversing  rocks  and  the 
roots  of  other  trees*. 

“For  five  long*  hours  we  were  dragged  through  mudholes,  squeezed  in  gulleys, 
knocked  against  trees,  and  tumbled  over  roots;  every  step  required  care  and  great  phy¬ 
sical  exertion.  We  attempted  to  walk,  but  the  rocks  and  roots  were  so  slippery,  the 
mudholes  so  deep,  and  the  ascents  and  descents  so  steep,  that  it  was  impossible  to  con¬ 
tinue.  The  mules  were  only  half  loaded,  and  even  then  several  broke  down — the  lash 
could  not  move  them,  and  scarcely  one  passed  over  without  a  fall. 

“The  descent  was  as  bad  as  the  ascent ;  and  instead  of  stopping  to  let  the  mules 
breathe,  as  they  had  done  on  ascending,  the  muleteers  seemed  anxious  to  determine  in 
how  short'a  time  they  could  tumble  them  down  the  mountain. 

“  In  two  hours  we  reached  a  wild  river  or  mountain  torrent,  foaming  and  breaking  over 
its  rocky  bed,  and  shaded  by  large  trees.  It  was  called  El  Arroyo  del  Muerto,  or  Stream 
of  the  Dead.  With  ten  hours  of  the  hardest  riding  I  ever  went  through,  ws  had  only 
made  twelve  miles.” 

The  great  plain  over  which  he  travelled,  as  far  as  Overo,  about  forty  miles, 
was  densely  wooded  and  uncultivated,  the  soil  rich  and  capable  of  maintaining, 
with  little  labour,  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Passing  by  Overo  the  country  was 
more  open. 

Iztaka. — The  River  Michatoyat,  whence  the  path  first  meets  the  waters  of 
the  Pacific,  is  the  outlet  of  the  Luke  of  Amatitlan,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable 
from  the  Falls  of  San  Pedro  Martyr,  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  but  there 
were  no  boats  upon  it,  and  its  banks  are  still  in  a  wilderness  state. 

The  port  Iztaka  at  the  mouth  of  this  river  is  an  open  roadstead,  without 
bay,  headland,  rock,  or  reef,  or  any  mark  whatever  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
adjacent  shores.  “  There  is  no  light  at  night,  and  vessels  at  sea  -take  their 
bearings  from  the  great  volcanoes  of  the  Antigua,  more  than  sixty  miles  inland. 
A  buoy  was  anchored  outside  of  the  breakers,  with  a  cable  attached,  and  under 
the  sheds  were  three  large  launches  for  embarking  and  disembarking  the  cargoes 
of  the  few  vessels  which  resort  to  this  place.”  At  the  time  of  Sir.  Stephens’ 
visit,  a  ship  from  Bordeaux  iay  off,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  shore.  Her  boat 
had  some  time  before  landed  the  supercargo  and  passengers,  since  which  she  had 
had  no  communication  with  the  land.  Behind  the  sandbar  were  a  few  Indian 
huts  aud  Indians  nearly  naked.  Generally  the  sea  is,  as  its  name  imports,  pacific, 
and  .the  waves  roll  calmly  to  the  shore;  but  in  the  smoothest  times  there  is  a 
breaker,  and  to  pass  this, '  as  a  part  of  the  fixtures  of  the  port,  an  anchor  is 
dropped  outside,  with  a  buoy  attached,  and  a  long  cable  passing  from  the  buoy  is 
secured  on  the  shore. 

~  vol.  rn.  .  7  t 
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A  Mr.  Bridges,  an  Englishman,  from  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  who  had 
been  resident  in  Central  America  many  years,  was  married  to  a  lady  of  Leon, 
and,  on  account  of  the  disordered  state  of  government,  lived-  on  his  hacienda, 
the  soil  of  which  was  fertile.  He  informed  Mr.  Stephens,  that  fifty  men  on  his 
grounds  could  manufacture  sugar  cheaper  than  two  hundred  in  the  West  India 
Islands;  hut  that  tio  reliance  could  be  placed  upen  Indian  labour. 

Live  Stock. — Cattle  in  immense  herds  are  reared  on  the  pastures.  In  the 
plains  of  Honduras,  and  on  the  eastern  districts  of  Nicaragua,  there  are  cattle 
farms,  on  which  are  herds  from  10,000  to  40,000  oxen,  bulls,  and  cows.  Horses 
and  mules  arc  bred  for  riding  and  for  burden;  but  they  are  never  shod,  except  a 
few  for  riding  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  Sheep  are  reared  on  the  upper  plains, 
and  swine  are  reared  for" the  flesh. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  in  the  rudest  state  in  Central  America.  Ordi¬ 
nary  articles  are  made  oi“  leather,  cotton,  wood,  and  metals.  The  wretched  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  renders  every  investment  of  capital  insecure,  and  consider¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  land  for  producing  raw  materials  for  exportation,  it  would 
be  unwise  to  attempt  manufacturing  articles  which  can  be  imported  from  other 
countries,  at  half  the  cost  at  which  they  could  be  produced  in  any  part  of  Central 
America.  .  * 

On  the  way  to  Rcalejo  he  visited  a  maquina,  or  cotton -factory,  of  which  he 
had  heard  much  on  the  road.  It  was  the  only  one  in  the  country,  and  owed  its 
existence  to  the  enterprise  of  a  countryman,  having  been  erected  by  a  Mr.  Hig¬ 
gins,  who,  disappointed  in  his  efforts,  and  disgusted  with  the  people,  sold  it  to  a 
lion  Francisco  and  a  Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  Stephens  says, 

“  They  were  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  profit;  for  they  supposed,  that  by  fur¬ 
nishing  a  market,  the  people  would  be  induced  to  raise  cotton  enough  f<5'r  exportation  to 
Europe.  The  resources  of  this  distracted  country  are  incalculable  Peace  and  industry 
would  open  fountains  which  would  overflow  with  wealth  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  single  factory  will  be  felt  in  quieting  and  enriching  the  whole  district 
within  its  reach.” 

Mr.  Stephens  has  been  no  prophet  in  these  remarks.  If  the  country  were 
inhabited  by  people  from  tiie  United  Kingdom,  or  from  Massachusetts,  his  ex¬ 
pectations  would  have  been  realised. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  this  country,  no  statistical  account  can  be 
obtained.  Small  vessels  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  from  Europe,  frequent  the  coasts,  and  carry  on  a  trade,  chiefly  contra¬ 
band,  in  consequence  of  the  pernicious  system  of  high  duties,  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day,  in  some  mischievous  form  or  other,  has  attempted  to  establish. 
Vessels  from  the  western  coasts  of  America  also  land  various  articles.  Costa 
Rica  hns  separated  from  the  other  states.  Salvador  may  also  be  said  to  act  in¬ 
dependently.  Guatemala  is  still  under  the  sway  of  the  Indian  Carrera.  Nica¬ 
ragua  lias  its  separate  misrule,  and  Honduras  has  published  its  distinct 
administration,  and  customs’  laws.  The  tonnage  duties  for  anchorage  are  four 
reals,  or  about  two  shillings,  per  ton  for  native  vessels,  and  double  that  amount 
for  foreign  vessels.  These  were  the  rates  established  in  1837  for  all  the  other  states. 
Export  duties,  as  well  as  import,  are  also  attempted  to  be  levied,  but  at  such 
irregular  and  changeable  rates,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  cor- 
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rect  data  to  enable  us  to  give  tabular  statements  or  tariff  for  any  of  the  states 
of  Central  America.  (See  Statistics  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics  here¬ 
after.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

NEW  GRANADA. 

The  republic  of  New  Granada  after  its  separation  from  the  Confederation 
which,  under  the  name  of  Columbia,  included  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  and  New 
Granada,  comprises,  the  north-western  region  of  South  America,  and  extends 
from  the  boundary  of  Central  America  to  that  of  the  more  recently  constituted 
republic  of  Ecuador.  New  Granada  may,  therefore,  be  considered,  as  extending 
north  from  near  the  equinoctial  line,  to  nearly  12  deg.  north  latitude,  and  east  to 
west  from  about  70  deg.  to  83  deg.  west  longitude.  The  interior  limits,  as  well 
as  the  country,  may  be  considered,  as  very  imperfectly  defined. 

The  area  of  New  Granada  is  vaguely  stated  at  380,000  square  miles;  its 
greatest  length,  about  800  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  from  the  Rio  Orinoco, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Guaviare  and  Meta,  to  the  Pacific,  at  about 
600  miles. 

On  the  east  it  borders  on  the  republic  of  Venezuela  :  on  the  north  is  the  Gulf 
of  Darien  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and  near  the  western  limit  of  the  republic, 
the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui.  The  not  well  defined  boundary  of  Central  America  sepa¬ 
rates  New  Granada,  rather  Veragua,  by  a  line  over  the  Isthmus  of'  Panama, 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea,  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Laguna  de  Chiriqui,  to  Cape 
Boruca  on  the  Pacific.  The  latter  bounds  New  Granada  south  to  Ecuador. 
These  diversified  regions  vary  greatly  in  climate,  fertility,  and  productions. 

The  region  west  of  the  lake  of  Maracaybo  is  said  to  be  fertile,  with  a  healthy 
climate,  and  either  covered  with  forests,  or  spreading  into  prairies  and  pastures. 
It  is  very  thinly  settled.  The  phramos  of  the  Andes  are  extensive  table-lands, 
on  the  summits  of  the  range,  nearly  without  vegetation  ;  the  lower  districts  are 
fertile,  and  the  climate  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  European  grain  and 
fruits :  in  the  lower  north-western  districts,  near  the  basins,  all  tropical  plants 
thrive,  and  these  districts  are  comparatively  populous.  The  declivities  t'f  the 
Central  Andes  are  said  to  be  barren.  The  mountain  region  east  of  the  Mag¬ 
dalena  is  arid,  the  soil  rocky,  and  but  little  settled  or  cultivated.  It  is  said  to  be 
rich  in  gold  and  silver.  The  lands  along  the  Caribbean  Sea  are  generally  de¬ 
scribed  as  fertile,  the  greater  part  as  alluvial,  and  very  unhealthy.  Except 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena,  it  is  thinly  settled.  It  is  generally 
covered  with  forest,  and  produces  all  tropical  plants.  The  eastern  districts  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  Veragua  are  covered  with  wood,  fertile,  un¬ 
healthy,  and  thinly  inhabited  ;  to  the  west  of  which  prairies  occur,  and  the  up 
lam^  are  fertile,  more  salubrious,  and  more  populous.  The  region  along  the 
Pacific,  west  of  the  Andes  and  south  of  latitude  5  deg.  N.,  is  chiefly  covered 
with  dense  forests,  subject  to  incessant  rains,  excessive  heat,  and  an  intermitting 
climate.  The  mountain  region  of  Los  Pastos  is  in  few  parts  fit  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  wheat  or  maize,  but  affords  good  pastures.  In  some  of  the  valleys  the 
grain  cr^ps  of  Europe  will  grow.  The  Llanos,  north  from  the  Rio  Vichada,  is 
similar  to,  and,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of,  the  cattle  plains  of  Caracas  and  Varinas, 
and  affords  pasture  to  numberless  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  The  southern 
Llanos  are^des'eribed  as:  cohered  with  forests;  or  intermingled  with  extensive 
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swamps. —They  are  inhabited  by  native  tribes,  and  are  considered  very  un¬ 
healthy.  u 

sUivers .• — Several  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco  are  navigable,  but  they  are 
scarcely  ever  used.  The  Meta,  and  its  tributary,  the  Cazanare,  are  navigated.  The 
Magdalena,  and  its  tributaries,  the  Rio  Cesare,  which  flows  from  the  lake  of 
Zapatosa,  the  Canaverales,  the  Sogamozo,  and  the  Rio  Negro,  are  navigated. 
These  rivers  flow  into  the  Magdalena  from  the  east.  The  Cauca,  and  the  Atrato 
and  its  tributaries,  are  navigated.  The  Simi  is  navigable  as  far  as  Lorica,  the 
Chagres  up  to  Cruces,  and  the  San  Juan  to  Novita.  The  Rio  Patia,  for  some 
distance,  is  navigated;  small  craft  only  are  used,  and  even  the  Madgalena,  though 
called  the  Danube  of  Netv  Granada,  is  said  to  be  interrupted  by  shallows.  .We 
have,  however,  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  these  rivers,  as  well  as  of  New 
Granada  generally. 

Numerous  small  and  generally  deep  lakes  occur  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
ridges  and  on  the  paramos;  large  lakes  are  not  numerous  in  the  interior.  The 
Lake  of  Zapatosa  is  scarcely  known.  North  of  the  town  of  Bogotii,  a  lake 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  a  plain  about  seventy  miles  long,  and  more  than 
fifteen  wide,  but  it  is  shallow,  no  part  being  more  than  six  feet  deep.  The 
Lake  Sebondoy,  in  the  mountain  region  of  Los  Pastos,  is  considered  as  the  source- 
of  the  Rio  Putumayo,  an  affluent  of  the  Amazonas,  Within  the  shores  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea  there  are  several  lagoons,  into  which  the  sea  flows.  The  Lagoon 
de  Santa  Marla,  by  means  of  which  a  water  communication  between  Santa  Marta 
and  the  Rio  Magdalena  is  carried  on ;  and  the  Cienega  de  Tosca,  north-east  of 
Cartagena,  (more  than  forty-five  miles  long),  are  the  largest. 

Climate. — The  paramos,  the  elevated  table-land  of  Bogotii,  the  vales  of-the 
Magdalena  and  Cauca,  and  low  districts  along  the 'Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific,  the  mountain  regions  have  each  its  respective  climate,  and  its  variety 
of  productions.  European  grains,  potatoes,  are  cultivated  on  the  table-land 
of  Bogotii,  in  the  districts  north,  and  along  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Eastern  Andes.  In  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers,  and  on  the  low  lands  along 
the  sea-coast,  maize,  plantains,  many  vegetables,  and  fruits,  cotton,  cacao, 
tobacco,  and  some  sugar,  are  cultivated.  The  forests  yield  many  useful  woods ; 
among  others,  the  brasiletto  and  fustic,  from  the  forests  bordering  the  Sierra  de 
b>anla  Marta.  Ipecacuanha  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Magdalena ;  cin¬ 
chona  on  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Marta,  the  Andes  of  Merida,  Santa  Fe,and  Popayan; 
the  balsam  of  Told  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Simi.  The  plains  of  Cazanare 
pasture  immense  herds  of  cattle,  which  yield  supplies  of  jerked  beef  and  hides. 
Pearls  were  formerly  fished  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Hacha,  and 
a  small  quantity  are  still  procured  in  the  Bay  of  Panama. 

Minerals.  Gold  is  found  in  the  Central  and  Western  Andes.  In  the  vale  of 
the  Rio  Cauca  it  is  procured  by  washing  the  sand  of  rivers  and  some  alluvial 
soils.  In  the  mountatn  region  of  Antioquia  it  is  got  by  mining;  it  abounds  still 
more  in  the  countries  along  the  Pacific,  and  oscurs-also  in  the  Rio  Zulia,  and  the 
Rio  Hacha.  1  latmum  is  found  along  the  Pacific,  In  the  provinces  of  Choc6  and 
Barbacoas.  Silver  is  discovered  less  abundantly,  and  only  in  a  few  places  in  the 
Cental  Andes,  near  the  mountain-pass  of  QuindiD,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
&mu.  Iron  ore  and  copper  ore  have  been  found  in  several  places,  especially  in 
the  mountains  of  Antioquia,  but  they  are  not  worked  ;  tin  and  lead  are  also  found, 
emeralds  are  abundant  in  a  river  north  of  the  town  of  Bogotii,  but  they  are 
generally  small;  coal  occurs  in  abundance  on  the  plain  of  Bogotii,  and  is  also  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Simi.  According  to  Humboldt,  a  stratum  of  rock-salt 
ses  tlie  Eastern  Andes,  between  5  deg.  and  6  deg.  north  latitude,  from  south.- 
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west  to  north-east ;  it  is  worked  at  its  extremities,  at  Zipaquira,  on  the  plain  of 
Bogota,  and  at  Chita,  in  the  Llanos  of  Cazanare. 

Inhabitants. — The  inhabitants  of  New  Granada  consist  of  the  descendants  of 
Spaniards,  Indians,  negroes,  and  the  mixed  races.  The  negroes  and  Zamboes  were 
formerly  numerous  in  the  mining  districts  of  Antioquia  and  along  the  Pacific, 
but  both  races  have  been  much  reduced  by  the  war  of  independence.  At  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  an  Indian  tribe,  the  Muyscos,  inhabiting  the 
table-land  of  Bogota,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  had  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  civilisation,  and  their  descendants  still  inhabit  the  western  declivity  of 
the  Eastern  Andes,  and  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Magdalena.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  mountain-region  of  Los  Pastos  are  described  as  of  Peruvian  race.  The 
Indians  who  have  been  baptised  by  the  missionaries  inhabit  the  north-eastern 
part  of  New  Granada,  between  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo  and  the  town  of  Carta¬ 
gena,  and  also  the  lower  vale  of  the  Cauca.  In  the  upper  vale  of  that  river  there 
are  few  or  no  Indians.  The  native  tribes  along  the  Pacific,  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  improved  since  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  those  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  we  have  already  described  as  independent,  and  in  a  state  of  hostility 
to  the  Spanish  race.  The  Cattle  Plains  are  mostly  peopled  by  mixed  races, 
especially  Mestizoes,  and  the  Wooded  Plains  are  in  the  possession  of  native 
tribes. 

Population. — According  to  a  census  published  in  1827>  the  whole  population 
amounted  to  1,270,000  inhabitants.  The  number  was  some  time  after  estimated 
at  1,?, 60,000  inhabitants,  distributed  among  the  five  Provinces  as  follows: 


The  most  populous  districts  are  the  central  portions  of  Boyaea  and  Cun- 
dinamaren,  and  the  province  of  Veragua;  the  vale  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and  the 
tipper  vale  of  the  Rio  Cauca  are  much  less  populous.  The  other  parts  are 
thinly  inhabited,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  native  tribes,  the 
Wooded  Plains  contain  no  inhabitants  at  all. 

Santa  FA  de  BogotA,  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  spacious  and  fertile  plain  of  .  Bogota,  8958  feet  above  the  sea,  and  82S0 
feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  at  Honda.  Behind  the  city  the 
mountain  rises  nearly  2000  feet,  almost  perpendicular,  and  near  the  summit  are 
situated  the  convents  of  Montserrat  and  Guadelupe.  The  town  is  regularly 
built,  but  the  houses  are  low,  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes.  The 
palace  of  the  former  viceroys  is  inhabited  by  the  president  of  the  republic:  the 
senate  assembles  in  a  wing  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  chamber 
of  representatives  in  a  private  residence.  The  cathedral  was  a  superb  edifice,  but  it 
was  nearly  ruined  by  an  earthquake  in  1827-  The  University  consists  of  three  col¬ 
leges,  all  well  situated  and  built.  The  population  is  estimated  at  between  30,000 
and  40,000.  This  town  owes  its  chief  importance  to  its  having  been  for  a  long 
period  the  seat  of  government. 

Agriculture. — We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  agriculture  of 
this  state.  All  that  we  can  place  reliance  upon  will  be  found  hereafter. — (See 
Statistics  of  Spanish  American  Republics.) 
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Manufactures. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  New  Granada  is  limited 
to  the  making  of  coarse  woollen  and  cotton  stuffs,  which  are  chiefly  made  by 
the  lower  classes  for  their  own  consumption. 

Trade. — The  maritime  commerce  of  New  Granada  is  far  from  important, 
considering  the  natural  resources  of  this  state.  A  great  part  of  the  exportable 
produce  of  the  most  populous  districts  of  the  mountainous  country  of  Boyaca,  is 
sent  by  the  Rio  Zulia  to  the  harbour  of  Maracaybo,  Venezuela.  The  produce 
which  is  carried  down  the  Magdalena  is  ^exported  from  Santa  Marta  and  Carta¬ 
gena;  vessels  of. 100  to  120  tons  ascend  from  Citarato  Cartagena; in  consequence 
of  bad  roads,  goods  are  carried  on  mules  and  men’s  backs  from  the  Upper  Cauca 
across  the  Andes  to  Porto  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific. — (See  Statistics  of  the 
Spanish  American  Republics  hereafter.) 


CHAPTER  IV. 


-  -  VENEZUELA. 

The  Republic  of  Venezuela  is  a  vast,  fertile  and  splendid  region.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  rivers,  luxuriant  forests,  high  mountains,  low  alluyial  districts  and  islands, 
and  plains,  are  its  most  remarkable  features.  Our  information  respecting  this 
state  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  we  have  collected  respecting  most 
of  the  other  states  of  South  America.*  ~  '• 

This  state  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  British  .Guayana ;  on  the  south,  along  a  not  well- 
defined  boundary  line,  by  Brazil;  and  west  by  .New  Granada.  The  extent 
of  Venezuela  south  to  north,  from  the  boundary  of  Brazil,  in  about  1  deg. 
50  min.  north  latitude  on  the  Rio  Negro, — to  Point  Chuspa,  in  about  10 
deg.  25  mim  north  latitude,  is  about  630  miles.  The  greatest  extent  from 
east  to  west  from  the  Cano  Cayuno,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  about  60 
deg.  west  longitude,  to  a  point  west  of  Lake  Maracaybo,  in  about  73  deg.  west, 
is  estimated  at  about  840  miles.  Its  boundaries  are  very  irregular  in  outline,  and 
its  area  is  vaguely  estimated  at  about  41.0,000'square  miles.  This  country  owes 
its  name  to  the  following  circumstance.  When  the  Spaniards  discovered  this, 
country,  they  found  a  great  number  of  Indian  villages  situated  about  the  lake, 
built  on  piles,  which  was  the  reason  that  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Venezuela, 
after  Venezia,  or  Venice.  This  name  soon  extended  to  all  the  province ;  of  which 
Coro  became  the  first  capital.  The  town  of  Caraccas  having  been  afterwards  made 
the  metropolis  of  all  the  countries  that  compose  the  captain-generalship,  its  dis¬ 
trict  took  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Venezuela  ;  the  country  surrounding  the 
lake  was  named  the  province  of  Maracaybo;  the  other  three  continental  pro-, 
vinces  were  termed  Varinas,  Guayana,  and  Cum, ana.  The  country  known  by  the . 
name  of  New  Andalusia,  as  well  as  the  Island  of  Margarita,  formed  part  of  the 
government  of  Cumana. 

The  Island  of  Trinidad  formed  at  one  time  a  sixth  province,  or  particular 
government,  depending  on  that  of  Caraccas,  before  the  English  got  possession  of 
it  in  1797-  *  - 

Venezuela  includes  the  Paramos  of  Porquera,  Merida,  Niquitao,  and  Las 

*  Our  authorities  are  the  reports  of  British  and  French  consuls  and  decrees,  reports  of  the 
Venezuelan  government,  tile  work  of  M.  Lavaysse,  Alcedo,  Robinson,  and  various  official  do- 
cumcnts. 
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Rosas,  with  the  snow-clad  Nevacio  de  Mucuchies.  The  elevated  part  of  these 
pdramos  rise  above  the  limit  of  vegetation.  The  valleys,  declivities,  and  table¬ 
lands,  are  very  fertile,  and  yield,  in  temperate  elevations,  the  grains  and  fruits  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  lower  parts  the  tropical  productions.  Parts  of  Venezuela, 
west  of  the  Lake  of  Maracaybo,  are  covered  with  wood ;  and  extensive  plains  with¬ 
out  trees  extend  over  other  districts.  The  highlands  of  Venezuela,  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Triste,  are  arid  from  the  want  of  rains.  The  higher  parts  are  overgrown 
with  the  prickly  pear,  aloes,  and  dwarf  cedar:  the  valleys,  in  which  naturally 
valuable  timber  trees  grow,  yield,  under  culture,  excellent  coffee.  The  remainder 
of  this  high  mountain  region  is  fertile,  especially  in  the  valleys.  About  one-half  of 
the  low  or  alluvial  grounds  of  the  Orinoco  lie  within  Venezuela.  The  eastern  por¬ 
tion,  or  the  Llanos  ae  Barcelona,  or  Llanos  Altos,  are  scarcely  ever  inundated  by 
thefloods  of  the  Orinoco,  with  the  exception  of  narrow  alluvial  tracts  along  the  banks, 
and  the  delta  of  the  low  district  near  the  Gulf  of  Paria  and  the  Rio  Guarapiche. 
These  low  lands  are  either  covered  with  wood,  or  occupied  by  swamps.  The 
more  elevated  portion  of  these  Llanos  are  in  parts  undulated  ;  in  others,  exten¬ 
sive  plains,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  trees,  predominate.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes.  On  the  plains  of  Caraccas  and  Varinas,  nume¬ 
rous  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured.  These  latter  plains  are  inundated  for  nearly 
six  months  in  the  year,  especially  those  on  the  lower  River  Apure.  The  great 
basin  of  the  Rio_  Orinoco,  is  bounded  by  some  portions  of  the  Parime 
Mountains,  which  spread  over  Venezuela  from  the  Andes  of  Bogota  in  a  northern 
direction,  then  east  to  the  coast  opposite  the  north-west  part  of  Trinidad.  This 
region  is  little  known,  with  the  "exception  of  the  large  fertile  valley  of  the  Rio 
Caroni.  The  mountain  districts  are  generally  covered  with  forest.  South  of  the 
upper  course  of  the  Orinoco,  where  it  runs  from  east  to  west,  on  both  sides  of 
the  cano  of  Cassiquiare  and  the  River  Guainia  or  Rio  Negro,  there  are  level, 
fertile  plains,  covered  with  trees, — but  owing  to  the  rains  and  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  climate,  said  to  be  very  thinly  inhabited. 

The  population  consists  of  the  whites,  or  descendants  of  Spaniards,  estimated 
at  about  250,000;  the  Indians,  of  pure  blood,  to  150,000;  the  negroes,  who 
formerly  exceeded  60,000  souls,  but  who  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  war 
of  independence;  and  mulattoes,  Mestizoes,  and  Zamboes.  The  Indian  tribes  that 
inhabit  the  mountains  of  Venezuela,  and  those  within  the  valley  of  Rio  Carony, 
have  been  visited  ;  and,  as  asserted,  converted  by  the  missionaries,  and  are  now 
citizens  of  the  republic;  but  there  are  said  to  be  many  independent  tribes — the 
Guajiros,  on  the  peninsula  of  the  same  name;  the  Cocinas,  west  of  the  Lake  of 
Maracaybo;  the  Guaraons,  inhabitants  of  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoco;  and  some 
of  the  tribes  which  wander  over  the  Parime  Mountains  and  the  districts  south 
of  the  Orinoco.  The  converted  Indians  attend  to  husbandry  for  their  main¬ 
tenance.  M.  Depons  calculated  the  population  in  1802  at  728,000  ;  but  MM. 
Lavaysse  and  Humboldt  consider  this  calculation  erroneous,  and  they  estimate 
the  population  in  1800  at  900,000,  of  whom  54,000  were  slaves. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  for  1841,  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  stated  to  amount  to  887,168  ;  but  he  does  not  consider  this  quite  exact. 
The  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  people  a  thoroughly  new  country  of 
equal  extent  and  riches  as  Venezuela,  with  an  equal  population  in  less  than  ten 
years. 

Political  Divisions  — -According  to  the  same  report,  and  one  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  finance,  in  1846,  the  republic  -is  divided  into  thirteen  provinces,  viz., 
Caraccas,  which  contains  about  half  the  population  of  the  whole  state;  Cara- 
bobo,  Barquisimeto,  Trujillo,  Merida,  Barinas  or  Varinas,  Coro 
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Maracaybo,  Barcelona,  Gauyana,  Cumana,  Apure,  and  Marjsartta. 
Each  of  these  provinces  have  governors,  or  chief  administrators,  and  other 
functionaries,  and  each  sends  two  members  to  the  senate. 

The  Government  and  Laws  are  lodged  in  a  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  republic  ;  a  senate  of  twenty-six  members ;  a  chamber  of  representatives, 
at  present  consisting  of  fifty-nine  members.  —  (See  Statistics  of  Venezuela 
hereafter.) 

Caraccas,  the  capital  of  the  republic,  and  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  go¬ 
vernment,  is  situated  in  the  fruitful  valley  of  Arragon,  connected  with  the  vale  of 
the  River  Tuy,  2822  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  is  separated  from  its  port,  La 
Guayra,  which  is  about  sixteen  miles  distant,  by  a  mountain  ridge,  the  highest 
part  of  which  on  the  road  is  5160  feet.  In  this  ridge  the  Silla  de  Caraccas  rises 
to  a  summit  8631  feet  high.  The- town  is  regularly  built  on  a  declivity,  and  has 
wide  streets,' which  cross  at  right  angles.  The  climate  is  healthy.  The  cathedral 
was  much  damaged  in  1826  by  an  earthquake;  and  the  city  suffered  greatly 
from  one  also  in  1812.  Caraccas  has  a  university,  founded  in  1778 ;  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  about  the  same  number  as  in  1810,-  when  the  province  con¬ 
tained  496,772  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  adjacent  fertile  valleys.  It  has  an  archbishop. 

The  town  of  San  Tome  de  Angostura,  on  the  Orinoco,  had,  in  1807,  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  8500  persons,  among  whom  were  300  black  slaves.  This  town 
is  tolerably  well  built  but  horridly  paved.  Though  situated  in  8  deg.  8  min. 
north  latitude,  and  not  much  elevated,  it  is  said  to  be  healthy. 

The  inconvenient  position  of  Angostura  is  considered  by  Lavaysse  as  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  languishing  state  of  agriculture  and  trade  in  this 
province: —  '  — 

“  It  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  commercial  town  nearer  to  the  sea  ;  for  the 
swiftest  sailing  vessels  require  fifteen  days  to  sail  from  the  mouths  of  the  river  to  Angos¬ 
tura.  This  port  becomes  worse  every  day  from  the  sand-banks :  there  are  rocks  in  that 
part  of  the  port  most  convenient  for  landing  merchandise,  but  these  might  be  easily  blown 
up.  The  town  of  Barceloncta,  peopled  with  industrious  Catalans,  is  well  placed  for 
becoming  a  sjtuation  of  considerable  trade.” 

Steamboats  will,  however,  obviate  all  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  of  the 
Orinoco.  Spanish  Guayana  is  a  country  almost  wild ;  the  only  object  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  being  a  little  sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  arnotto,  and  excellent  tobacco. 

The  oxen,  horses,  and  asses,  which  were  originally  transported  from  Europe, 
increased  greatly  in  this  luxuriant  region,  so  that  herds  of  them  became  wild  in 
the  savannahs  and  forests.  / _ _  / 

Province  of  Maracaybo.— The  town  of  Maracaybo,  or  New  Zamora, 
was,  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  capital  of  Venezuela. 

Maracaybo  is  tolerably  well  built  of  stone:  its  climate  is  considered  healthy 
though  hot. 

Island  of  Margarita. — The  soil  of  Margarita  is  arid  add  unproductive. 
The  pearl  fishery  attracted  numerous  adventurers.  The  Dutch,  jealous  of  its 
prosperity,  burnt  and  destroyed  Pompatar,  the  principal  town,  in  1662. 

The  Island  of  Margarita  has  three  ports,  the  most  important  is  that  of  Pom¬ 
patar,  situated  on  the  south-east  coast.  It  is  a  capacious  and  safe  basin.  There  has 
long  been  carried  on  a  considerable  contraband  trade  with  the  English  and  French 
colonies,  &c.,  and  also  with  Cumana. 

Pueblo  de  la  Mar  is  an  open  roadstead,  of  little  trade,  situated  at  a  league- 
and-a-half  westward  of  Pompatar.  Pueblo  del  Norte  is  a  village  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island  :  a  coral  reef  renders  the  entrance  to  it  difficult.  Near 
it  is  a  village  inhabited  by  fishermen. 
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The  valleys  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Margarita,  and  Los  Robles,  have  each  a  vil¬ 
lage  which  bears  their  name.  Assoncion  is  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Venezuela  are  generally  farmers, 
who  cultivate  their  lands,  or  keep  flocks  and  herds  in  the  surrounding  countries. 
Priests,  physicians,  escrivanos  (lawyers,  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  barristers, 
notaries,  attorneys,  and  cveji.  bailiffs),  and  needy  shopkeepers  form  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  Mountains,  forests,  and  savannahs  occupy  the  intervals  that 
separate  the  district  of  a  town  or  village  from  the  neighbouring  towns  or  villages, 
which  are  generally  twenty  to  thirty  miles  or  more  from  each  other.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  usually  at  about  twenty-five  miles  distance,  missions  or  villages  of  half 
civilised  Indians. 

This  republic  possesses  all  the  resources  of  prosperity ;  and  wc  must  admit  that 
its  people  and  its  government  have  acted,  since  their  independence  of  Spain,  with 
more  wisdom  than  any  of  the  Spanish  republics,  unless  Chile  form  an  exception  ; 
but  the  vast  natural  resources  of  a  region  comprising  an  area  of  more  than  three 
times  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  less  than  1,000,000  inhabitants, 
requires  a  great  population,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  to  realise  the  prosperity 
and  power  of, which  Venezuela  is  eminently  capable. —  ( Sec  Statistics  of  Venezuela 
hereafter.) 


CHAPTER  V. 

GUAYANA. 

Guayana,  or  Guiana,  comprehended  originally  the  countries  which  border 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  between  the  mouths  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  and  ex¬ 
tending  inland  to  an  undefined  distance. 

French  Guayana,  or  Cayenne,  extends  from  the  River  Oyapoc,  which  sepa¬ 
rates  it  from  Brazil,  along  the  coast  as  far  west  as  the  River  Marony,  for  about  200 
miles.  Inland  to  the  Sierra  Acaray ;  but  as  the  situation  of  that  range  is  very  imper¬ 
fectly  known,  the  inland  boundary  is  not  determined  ;  consequently,  the  area  of 
French  Guayana  is  conjectural,  when  it  is  computed  at  about  20,000  square  miles. 
It  nmy  be  much  greater.  In  1834  the  population  consisted  of  not  more  than 
22,000  individuals,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  slaves.  The  aborigines  cultivate 
small  patches  of  ground,  but  gain  their  subsistence  principally  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  ' 

Cayenne,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island  of  that  name, 
and  has  a  population  of  about  5000  souls.  It  exports  the  produce  of  the 
country,  which  in  1834  amounted  to  somewhat  more  than  80,000/.  In  the  same 
year  forty  vessels  (4374  tons)  entered  the  harbour,  and  forty-four  vessels  (5032 
tons)  cleared  out. — (For  an  account  of  its  subsequent  Trade,  see  French  Colonies’ 
Trade  hereafter.) 

Dutch  Guayana,  or  Surinam,  extends  along  the  sea-coast,  between  the  River 
Marony  on  the  east  and  the  River  Corentyne  on  the  w'est.  All  Guayana,  English, 
French,  and  Dutch,  is  assumed  to  extend  to  the  sources  of  these  two  rivers, 
which  rHe*p,robably  in  the  Sierra  Acaray,  but  scarcely  any  tiling  is  known  of  the 
country  south  of  4  deg.  north  lat.  The  coast-line  of  Dutch  Guayana  extends 
in  its  windings,  about  250  miles  ;  and  area  of  this  country  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  38,000  to  about  50,000  square  miles.  Along  the  sea-coast,  to  the  dis- 
vol.  in.  7  u 
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tance  of  eight  to  fifteen  miles  inland,  the  country  is  flat,  and  little  elevated  above 
the  sea.  The  soil  is  dry,  sandy,  and  impregnated  •with  salt,  yet  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  At  the  back  of  this  low  tract  the  country  rises  higher,  and 
spreads  into  savannahs,  covered  with  grass,  and  here  and  there  with  bushes  and 
trees.  Along  the  rivers  for  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  the  country  is,  where 
uncultivated,  covered  with  large  trees ;  this  soil  is  chiefly  an  alluvial,  black  fertile 
mould,  and  chiefly  cultivated  as  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  cacao  plan¬ 
tations.  About  forty  miles  from  the  shores  the  country  rises  to  a  higher  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  the  region  between  the  rivers  consists  of  rocky  soils  chiefly  covered 
witli  trees.  The  rivers  Marony,  Surinam,  Saramaca,  and  Corentyif  are  navigable 
•  to  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  except  where  for  some  little  distance  some 
rapids  or  cataracts  occur.  The  Surinam  is  navigable  for  large  ships  for  about 
thirty  miles  from  its  entrance. 

Population. — The  population  consists  of  whites,  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
aboriginal  tribes.  The  whites  amount  to  about  17,000,  and  the  negroes  and 
mixed  race  to  about  66,000.  The  number  of  maroons  and  Indians  are  un¬ 
known.  In  the  mountains,  and  in  some  districts  further  north,  there  are 
maroons,  or  runaway  negroes,  who  formerly  used  to  attack  the  settlements. 
The  most  numerous  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Arawaak  and  the  Caribs.  They 
live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the  mandioc,  plantain,  and, maize  plantations. 
Among  the  whites  there  is  a  considerable .  number  of  Jews,  some  of  whom 
cultivate  plantations  in  a  separate  district.  In  1808  the  English  got  possession 
of  Surinam,  but  restored  it  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 

Paramaribo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  River  Suri¬ 
nam,  eighteen  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  regularly  buil't' in  the  Dutch  style, 
with  wide  and  straight  streets,  which  are  planted  with  orange  trees.  The  houses 
in  general  arc  two  stories  high,  and  built  of  wood.  Near  to  it,  on  the  northern 
side,  is  the  fortress  of  Zclandia,  in  which  the  governor  resides.  The  population 
amounts  to  about  20,000  souls,  three-fifths  of  which  are  negroes,  or  coloured 
people. 

llniTisii  Guayana,  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  at  76,000  square  miles,  lies 
between  1  deg.  and  8  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  57  deg.  and  61  deg 
west  longitude.  It  has  a  coast-line  of  more  than  400  miles,  running  south-east  and 
north-west :  extending  from  the  River  Corentync  westward  to  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Orinoco.  Neither  the  western  nor  southern  limits  have  been  defined;  and 
extensive  districts  are  claimed  either  by  Venezuela  or  by  Brazil,  and  some  by 
both  governments. 

From  the  shores  of  British  Guayana  shallows,  and  in  parts,  muddy  banks, 
extend  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  seaward,  they  are  in  parts  dry,  in  others 
covered  with  not  more  than  from  three  to  four  feet  water.  They  render  the  ap¬ 
proach  even  in  small  craft  frequently  impracticable,  and  extend  in  shoals  at  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers.  The  shores  are  low,  and  on  a  level  with  the  sea  at  high 
water.  The  soil  is  chiefly  an  alluvium  of  blue  clay,  impregnated  with  marine  and 
vegetable  matter.  When  these  soils  are  drained  and  cultivated,  they  sink  about 
a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  require  careful  attention  to  the  embank¬ 
ments  and  sluices.  This  fertile  soil  extends  from  two  to  eight  miles  inland. 
At  the  back  of  many  of  the  settlements  are  swamps,  of  blackish  vegetable 
matter:  sometimes  six  or  eight  feet  deep.  Between  the  River  Corentyne  and  the 
Demerara  the  low  land  of  the  coast  is  generally  in  the  front  of  savannahs,  inter¬ 
sected  by  fertile,  and  generally  well  wooded  tracts  along  the  streams. 

A  range  of  sandy  hills,  from  thirty  to  120  feet  above  the  level  plain,  crosses 
the  country  from  south-east  to  north-west.  An  elevated  mountain  range  separates 
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the  streams  of  the  Carony,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  from  those  of  the  Maza- 
roony,  a  branch  of  the  Essequibo. 

The  explorations  of  Mr.  Schomburgk,  in  order  to  make  boundary  surveys 
through  the  interior  since  1837,  have  unfolded  to  us  magnificent  regions  of  rivers, 
mountains,  plains,  and  forests  of  gigantic  trees,  during  his  last  expedition.  He 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  colony  from  its  sea  boundary  to  within  forty-two 
miles  of  the  equator  in  the  space  of  nearly  three  years. 

Live  Stock. — The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  mules,  hogs,  goats,  and  fowls. 
The  rearing  of  black  cattle  is  neglected  ;  as  they  are  more  cheaply  imported 
from  the  Orinoco  districts  of  Venezuela;  butter  and  cheese  are  also  great  articles 
of  import;  but  herds  of  black  cattle  and  horses  graze  on  the  savannahs  near  the 
Pacaraima  Mountains. 

Inhabitajits. — The  population  of  British  Guayana  is  composed  of  aboriginal 
tribes  and  of  foreign  settlers:  Dutch,  English,  Europeans,  Africans,  a  number 
of  Coolies,  and  the  descendants  of  Europeans  and  officers. 

By  the  census  of  the  united  colonies  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo,  taken  in 
1829,  the  population  consisted  of  3006  whites,  6360  free  coloured  people,  and 
69,368  slaves.  By  the  last  census  of  the  population  of  Berbice,  taken  in  1833, 
there  were  570  whites,  1661  free  coloured  people,  and  19,320  slaves.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  present  the  whole  population  consists  of  82,824  negroes,  8076 
people  of  mixed  race,  and  4000  whites,  to  which  the  number  of  emigrants,  since 
1829  is  to  be  added,  which  amounts  to  about  3100  individuals.  The  emigrants 
are  partly  whites  from  England  and  Malta,  and  partly  Coolies. 

British  Guayana,  as  now  constituted,  consists  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berbice.  The  settlements  consist  of  plantations  along  the  sea-coast  and  extend¬ 
ing  up  the  rivers.  Some  few  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sea,  chiefly  for  cutting  timber. — ( See  the  Statistics  of  the  British 
American  Possessions  hereafter.)  - » - 

Georgetown,  formerly  called  Stabroek,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  River  Demerara,  which  is  here  nearly  a  mile  wide.  The  harbour, 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  safe,  but  not  of  easy  access,  as  a  bar  of  mud 
extends  four  miles  out  to  sea,  over  which-no  vessel,  drawing  more  than  nine  feet, 
can  pass  until  half-flood;  the  channel  along,  the  eastern  shore  has  nineteen  feet 
depth  at  high  water.  The  streets  of  the  town  arc  wide  and  traversed  by  canals ; 
the  houses  are  of  wood,  and  seldom  above  two  stories  high  ;  they  are  generally 
surrounded  by  a  garden,  or  trees,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  canals 
or  trenches.  The  public  building,  which  comprises  all  the  public  offices,  is  a 
large  edifice.  There  are  churches  for  the  principal  denominations  of  Christians, 
and  public  schools.  The  population  is  estimated  at  more  than  20,000  souls,  ot‘ 
which  16,000  are  coloured  people.  ,  -  ’ 

New  Amsterdam,  on  the  Berbice,  extends  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along  the 
river,  and  is  intersected  by' canals.  The^barbour  is  good,  but  intricate  in  its 
access.  In  1833  the! population  amounted  to  2900  persons.  It  exports  the 
produce  of  plantations  on  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Corentyne. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

REPUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR. 

Ecuador  extends  from  about  T  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  to  5  deg.  50  min. 
south  latitude,  along  the  Pacific  from  the  lliver  Mira,  south  to  the  Rio  Tumbez,  for 
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about  510  miles;  and  from  some  point  not  well  defined  between  69  deg.  or  nearly 
70  deg.  west,  to  81  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  or  about  830  miles.  Its  boun¬ 
dary  lines  are  very  irregularly  and  very  indistinctly  defined,  except  on  the  Pacific, 
where  it  embraces'  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  and  several  bays,  headlands,  and  some 
roadsteads  and  seaports.  This  state  claims  as  its  boundary  on  the  south  with 
Peru,' the  River  Tumbez  up  to  its  source  in  the  Andes,  and  thence  south-easterly 
along  these  mountains  to  the  Rio  Chinchupe,  following  the  latter  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rio  Amazon  south  of  San  Juan  de  Bracamoros;  Ecuador  has  from 
thence  a  boundary  between  it  and  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  the  Rio  Amazon,  as  far 
as  its  boundary  of  Brazil,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  beginning  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Amazon,  from  in  about  69  deg.  west  longitude,  and  thence 
northward  to  the  Rio  Negro,  which  forms  the  separation  on  the  north,  between 
Ecuador  and  New  Granada,  and  west  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Rio  Mira  until 
the  latter  flows  into  the  Pacific. 

The  equatorial  Andes,  the  hilly  country  between  those  mountains  and  the  Paci¬ 
fic,  and  the  great  plateaux  between  the  mountain  range  on  the  east  boundary  of 
Brazil  are  comprised  within  the  republic  of  Ecuador,  the  area  of  which  is  vaguely 
estimated  at  about  320,000  square  miles.  These  magnificent  regions  comprise 
every  variety  of  configuration  and  scenery.  Wooded  declivities,  rocky  and  naked 
precipices,  great  rivers,  mountain  torrents,  elevated  plains;  with  a  soil  and 
climate  producing  under  the  equator,  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe,  while  the 
lower  plains  yield  the  cane  and  tropical  plants,  and  the  elevated  declivities  afford 
extensive  pasture.  The  valleys  of  the  Rio  Guayaquil  and  Daiili  have  planta¬ 
tions  of  cacao,  and  various  other  crops  are  or  may  be  cultivated.  The  remainder 
of  this  region  is  less  cultivated.  Savannahs  occur  in  some  extensive  districts 
and  others  are  covered  with  lofty  trees.  In  the  regions  from  whence  the  rivers 
Guai'nia  and  Uaupcs  flow,  mountains  rising  to  moderate  elevations  prevail,  and  the 
country  is  chiefly  wooded  ;  savannahs  occur  also  near  the  foot  of  the  Andes. 
Jleavy-raiivlakGSj-and-stagoantpools^rendermanyparts-ofEcuadorunhealthyi 

The  Amazon  is  descended  on  rafts  or  balsas  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chu- 
chunga;  it  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  below  the  Pongo  of  Manscriche,  at  St. 
Borja,  for  which  vessels  not  drawing  mote  than  six  or  seven  feet  of  water  may  as¬ 
cend  :  large  vessels  ascend  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Tigrc.  The  tributaries 
of  the  Amazon  which  drain  the  plains,  are  navigable,  some  in  a  greater,  others  to 
a  lesser  extent.  These  are  chiefly  the  Rio  Santiago,  which  falls  above  the  Pongo 
de  Manscriche,  the  Marona,  the  Pastaza,  the  T.igre,  the  Napo,  the  Putumayo, 
the  Yapuru.  The  Napo  is  as  yet  the  only  affluent  much  navigated.  The  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Yapura  is  said  to  be  obstructed  by  a  cataract.  The  Guai'nia  and 
its  affluent  the  Uaupcs,  rise  within  Ecuador;  but  these  rivers  are  but  little 
known.  The  Rio  Guayaquil,  the  Rio  Baba,  and  the  Rio  Daiili,  by  which 
produce  is  brought  down  to  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  the  Rio  Esmaraldas,  the  Rio 
Santiago,  and  the  Rio  Mira,  are  all  to  some  extent  navigable. 

In  the  western  region  of  Ecuador,  Indian  corn,  plantains,  yams,  cacao,  to¬ 
bacco,  sugar,  cotton,  and  different  kinds  of  tropical  fruit  and  vegetables  are  cul¬ 
tivated.  "From  the  elevated  valleys  and  plains  of  the  mountain- region  wheat  is 
sent  down;  to  Guayaquil  and  other  low  districts.  Towards  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  Andes  there  are  extensive  forests ;  the  cinchona  bark-tree  is  com¬ 
mon.  The  Great  Plains  yield  wax,  gum,  resin,  and  sarsaparilla.  In  the 
mountain-region  and  plains,  cattle  in  large  herds,  horses,  mules,  and  sheep 
are  pastured.  Turtles  are  abundant  in  the  Amazon  ;  their  fat,  under  the 
name  of  inaulcca ,  constitutes  an  important  article  of  traffic  on  the  banks  of  that 
river.  The  fish  called  man/a  abounds  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  salted 
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and  sent  to  Guayaquil  and  the  mountain-region  for  ;  sale.  Pearls  were  formerly 
fished.  Some  cochineal  is  collected  near  Loxa.  Vessels  are  built  at  Guayaquil 
of  the  timber  yielded  by  the  western  forests.  . 

Gold  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers,  silver  ore  occurs,  but  neither  in  any 
great  quantity.  Lead  ore  and  quicksilver  are  found  in  some  places.  At  Lo- 
Azoges  quicksilver  is  worked.  Salt  is  made  along  the  coast  at  Cape  Santa 
Helena,  where  it  constitutes  an  article  of  trade  for  internal  consumption. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  of  Indians,  and  Mestizoes.  The  number  of  negroes  has  always  been  very  small 
in  Ecuador.  The  whites  are  most  numerous  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes,  and  in 
those  of  the  rivers  Guayaquil  and  Daiili,  but  in  no  part  do  they  constitute  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  population.  In  the  western  region  and  in  the 
mountains,  the  aborigines  are  of  the  Peruvian  race,  and  speak  the  Quichua  lan¬ 
guage.  They  are  agriculturists,  and  employ  themselves  also  in  weaving  coarse 
wooilen  and  cotton  stuffs.  Along  the  coast  many  Indian  families  live  by  fishing 
and  making  salt.  The  Indians  who  inhabit  the  Great  Plains,  gain  their  sub¬ 
sistence  almost  exclusively  by  hunting  and  fishing  on  the  banks  of  the  tributary 
of  the  Amazon  :  they  cultivate  small  pieces  of  ground.  Abundance  of  sulphur 
may  be  procured  at  Tescan,  near  Chimborazo. 

According  to.thc  census  of  1827,  the  population  of  Ecuador  amounted  to 
about  492,000,  exclusive  of  the  Indians  of  the  eastern  plains. 


Estimated  population  of  Ecuador. 


Along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  there  are  no  large  towns.  Coasters  find  shelter 
in  the  harbours  of  Tuinaco,  Tola,  Esmeraldas,  Atacdmes, and  Canoa;  these  places 
have  no  foreign  trade.  The  Missionos  of  Baeza,  Archidonia,  and  Avila,  east  of  the 
Andes,  are  now  said  to  be  deserted,  although  formerly  described  as  very  populous. 
Santa  llosa  de  Oas,  situated  upon  the  Rio  Napo,  where  that  river  begins  to  be 
navigable;  has  a  small  population. 


CHAPTER.  VII. 

P  E  R  U. 

GENERAL  SKETCHES  OE  THE  SOIL  AND  CLIMATE. 

Th  e  limits  of  the  present  republic  of  Peru  extend  from  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Loa,  (21  deg.  28  min.  south  latitude)  to  the  entrance  of  the  Tumbez  in  3  deg. 
30  min.  40  sec.  south  latitude.  Its  extreme  length  along  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  is  estimated  at  nearly  1 700  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  is  estimated  at 
more  than  1000  miles. 

It  is  bounded  by  Ecuador  on  the  north, -on  the  west  by  the  Pacific,  on  the 
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south  and  south-east  by  Bolivia,. on  the  east  by  Brazil.  The  southern  and  south¬ 
eastern  boundaries  are  not,  however,  well  decided. 

Peru  extends  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Bolivian  and  Peruvian  Andes 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  This  region  is  called  the  Valles.  East  of  the  Ferres 
the  Montana,  or  mountain-region,  comprehends  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Montana  is  the  great  upper  plain  of  the  Amazon. 

The  region  of  the  Valles  has  little  or  no  wood,  and  includes  but  small  districts 
fit  for  culture.  Sandy  or  stony  deserts  prevail.  In  the  mountain  region,  a  large 
portion  is  rocky;  the  numerous  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountains  from  south 
to  north  are  generally  fertile,  especially  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Jauja.  The 
eastern  mountain  region  is  covered  with  forests  and  other  vegetable  growth  ;  the 
western  mountains  are  nearly  bare,  and  frequently  without  any  vegetation.  The 
eastern  plains  are  cultivated  only  in  small  spots  by  the  native  tribes,  who  grow 
roots  and  maize ;  the  greater  part  of  these  places  are  covered  with  forests. 
Savannas  of  considerable  extent  occupy  parts  of  these  plains,  but  these  regions 
are  but  imperfectly  known  to  us. 

The  whole  sea-coast  region  of  Peru  is  by  all  described  as  sandy,  arid,  bare, 
and  scorched.  The  sea-coasts  of  the  state  of  Ecuador  are,  on  the  contrary,  de¬ 
scribed  as  well-wooded  plains  and  villages. 

Peru  is  traversed  by  two  parallel  chains  of  high  mountains,  called  indifferently 
the  Andes  and  the  Cordilleras.  Geographers  may,  to  avoid  confusion,  give  the 
name  of  Andes  to  the  eastern,  and  Cordilleras  to  the  western,  chain.  The  western 
range  follows  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  at  a  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  Eng¬ 
lish  miles.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  streams  flowing  from  its  eastern  slopes 
find  their  way  through  the  chain  of  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic.  In  all  South 
America  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  In  no  instance  do  the  Cordilleras 
afford  passage  to  any  stream  flowing  from  the  Andes, — yet  the  former  chain  is 
lower  than  the  latter,  at  least  in  Peru  and  Bolivia.  The  region  between  the  Andes 
and  the  Cordilleras,  comprising  a  vast  plateau,  or  rather  many  table-lands,  about 
12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plateau  is  scarcely  inhabited.  The 
whole  region  is  called  by  the  natives  Puna,  in  Spanish  despolbado.  The  general 
aspect  of  this  plain  is  monotonous  and  dreary,  the  surface  is  principally  covered 
with  faded  dull  grasses;  now  and  then  a  solitary  stunted  tree  of  the  quenua ,  tracts 
covered  with  the  reddish  brown  stalks  of  the  ratana,  which  the  few  inhabitants 
use  for  fuel,  or  for  roofing  their  huts.  But  here  are  found  the  llama,  the  alpaca, 
the  huanacu,  and  the  vicuna.  Cold  winds  sweep  from  the  frozen  Cordillera  over 
the  plain,  regularly  accompanied  for  four  months  with  daily  violent  snow-storms. 

liivers. — The  small  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Pacific  are  chiefly  used-for  irri¬ 
gating  lands  ;  none  of  them  are  navigable,  except  the  Rio  de  Piura,  for  some 
months,  about  twenty  miles,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Piura.  Many  of  the  rivers 
are  dried  up  for  several  months  of  the  year;  a  few  flow  to  the  Pauba,  the 
others  to  the  eastern  waters.  The  mountain  rocks  have  some  streams  which 
might  supply  irrigation,  and  even  the  most  arid  districts  yield  luxuriantly  when 
watered. 

The  Montana  is  drained  by  the  Maraiion,  and  its  affluents  the  Huallaga  and 
Ucayali.  The  Maraiion  is  navigable  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Chuchunga 
downwards.  No  obstacle-  to  navigation  occurs  below  the  Pongo  for  vessels 
drawing  no  more  than  six  to  seven  feet  of  water,  as  far  up  as  the  junction  of  the 
Ucayali  it  may  be,  ascended  by  larger  vessels. 

The  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  or  other  descendants  of  Spaniards,  Mestizoes, 
and  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes,  but  chiefly  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  The  descendants  of  the  Peruvians  are  tolerably  industrious  agri- 
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culturists,  manufacturers,  and  fishermen.  The  coasting  trade  in  the  balsas 
is  also  carried  on  by  them.  They  speak  the  quichua  or  language  of  the  Incas. 
The  tribes  that  inhabit  the  plains  live  chiefly  amid  the  forests,  and  along  the 
rivers. 

Estimated  number  of  inhabitants — 230,819  whites ;  848,846  Peruvians ; 
323,782  Mestizoes  ;  64,878  mulattoes;  and  31,628  slaves:  total,  1,499,953. — 
Distributed  as  follows  in  the  departments. 

But  this  and  all  other  estimates  of  the  population  we  consider  vaguely  calcu¬ 
lated,  though  probably  as  near  an  approximation  to  the  number  as  can  be  obtained, 
without  taking  a  regular  and  correct  census. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  LIVE  STOCK. 

The  temperate  climate  of  the  Valles  admits  of  the  growth  of  European 
grain,  tnaize,  and  rice;  the  grasses  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe  succeed;  sugar, 
wine,  and  distilled  brandy  constitute  articles  for  home  use  and  for  export. 
In  the  elevated  districts  of  Montana  the  cerealia  and  fruits  of  Europe  are  grown, 
and  the  valleys  produce  tropical  products :  the  forests  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
the  Andes,  yield  cinchona  bark,  copaiva  balsam,  copal,  wax,  yellow  and  black ; 
indigo  grows  spontaneously.  The  Indians  of  the  plains  collect  from  the  forests 
vanilla,  sarsaparilla,  copaiva,  copal,  caoutchouc,  and  several  gums  and  resins  for 
export. 

.  Live  Stock.- — Cattle,  mules,  and  horses  are  reared,  chiefly  on  the  extensive 
pasture  grounds  along  mountain  slopes.  On  the  elevated  ranges  and  table-lands 
of  Titicaca  and  Pasco,  llamas  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden ;  and  each  carry  about 
seventy  pounds.  Sheep  are  pastured  in  the  colder  districts. 

Agriculture  is  not  only  in  a  rude  state,  but  it  would  rather  appear  to  deterio¬ 
rate  than  improve  since  the  Peruvian  independence  of  Spanish  domination. 
The  valley  of — Huanuco,  is  one  of  the  most  productive  maize  districts. 
It  also  produces  wheat,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  and  grasses.  This  valley 
and  the  plains  of  Lagamarca,  and  other  rather  elevated  districts  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  frosts  which  occasionally  injure  the  crops;  although  the  wheat  crops,, 
considering  the  mode  of  culture,  are  generally  good.  Sugar  is  produced  at  Huy- 
las,  Huanuco,  and  other  places. 

The  agriculture  of  Huanuco,  though  alluring  to  the  eye,  which  only  views 
its  rich  and  waving  fields  enclosed  with  fences  ol  mud,  and  hedges  of  the  Indian 
fig,  and  aloe  or  maguey  plants,  is  in  every  way  defective  as  a  branch  of  industry. 

Lucern  or  alfalfa  is  daily  cut  down,  and  used  green  to  feed  the  numerous 
cattle  and  the  oxen  for  the  plough  and  sugar-mills.-  The  scythe  is  not  used. 
The  grass  is  cut  with  a  sickle.  The  cattle  are  fed  on  irrigated  pastures  during 
day,  but  at  night  with  cut  grass  in  corrals  or  pens. 

Potato-ground  is  broken  up  on  the  face  of  steeps  with  deep  narrow  spades, 
with  long  handles.  In  the  same  manner  the  soil  is  turned  up  by  those  who  have, 
neither  plough  nor  oxen,  for  maize  on  the  temperate  flats  on  the  hill-sides,' and  in 
the  thickets  near  mountain  streams, .wdiere  the  soil  is’ usually  fertile,  and  materials 
for  enclosing  abound.  Holes  arc  made  in  the  ground  with  a  sharp-poinled.j3tiek,_ 
where  the  seed  is  dropped  secure  front  birds,  and  when  planted  in  virgin  soil,  it 
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yields  a  luxuriant  harvest.  The  white-grained  maize  is  sown  in  preference  to  the 
yellow  (morocho),  as  it  makes,  when  toasted,  the  best  “  cancha,”  which  the  poor 
Indian  uses  instead  of  bread ;  when  boiled  it  makes  the  sweetest  “  mote,”  or 
maize  simply  boiled ;  it  is  also  said  to  yield  the  most  agreeably-tasted  chica,  or 
beer,  which  the  Peruvians  brew  in  their  huts,  whenever  they  have  a  little  surplus 
maize.  They  also  make  a  kind  of  beer  from  the  fermented  juice  of  the  maize- 
stalks  which  they  press  between  small  wooden  rollers.  Cattle  are  also  fed  on  dry 
maize-leaves  and  stubble,  which  are  considered  more  nutrieious  than  either  lucern 
or  the  tops  of  the  sugar-cane. 

Agi,  or  pimento,  is  generally  cultivated  around  the  Indian  dwellings  and  gar¬ 
dens  in  the  warm  valleys,  and  with  it  they  season  nearly  all  kinds  of  food. 

The  sugar-mills  in  the  valley  of  Huanuco  are,  the  greater  number  of  them, 
made  of  wood,  and  moved  by  oxen.  On  the  larger  estates  brass  rollers  are  used. 

A  staple  article,  supplied  by  Huanuco  to  Cerro  Pasco,  is  the  coca-leaf \  from 
the  Montana,  distant  about  fifteen  leagues  from  the  city.  The  indigo  growers  in 
the  contiguous  Montana  have  nearly  forsaken  its  cultivation  from  want  of  funds 
or  enterprise. 

Much  of  the  fruit  of  the  Huanuco  orchards  is  eaten  at  the  tables  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Cerro;  and  in  the  convents  are  made  excellent  sweetmeats,  highly 
valued,  in  the  surrounding  country,  as  presents  father  than  as  articles  of  com¬ 
merce. 

Several  lands  formerly  belonging  to  convents  were,  after  the  revolution,  ap¬ 
propriated  as  endowments  of  the  college  of  Huanuco. 

The  Montana  regions,  which  are  watered  by  the  Huallaga,  Ucayali,  Maranon, 
and  their  numerous  tributaries,  are  but  very  imperfectly  explored.  They  combine 
the  most  fertile  but  uncultivated  soils  in  the  valleys. 

Prom  May  to  November  the  sun  shines  powerfully  in  the  Montana,  and 
consequently  the  soil,  where  it  is  cleared  of  wood — as  in  tii'e  valley  of  Chinchao — 
becomes  so  dry  that  its  surface  cracks  and  opens  for  some  depth,  but  underneath 
it  retains  its  humidity,  and  requires  no  irrigation.  From  November  to  May  it 
rains  sometimes  for  six  or  seven  days  without  intermission. 

In  the  rivers  of  Peru  alligators;  tortoises,  and  a  variety  of  fish  abound.  The 
manatee,  sometimes  called  pexebuey,*  feeds  among  the  grass  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  "■ 

The  forest  productions  of  the  Montana,  considered  as  articles  of  commerce 
or  usefulness,  are  chiefly,  cedar,  and  chonta  or  ebony,  mahogany,  walnut,  and 
almond-tree.  Edible  herbs  and  roots,  except  the  potato  and  yuca,  are  Ijttle  cul¬ 
tivated  ;  but  coffee,  plantains,  and  sugar-cane,  of  which  a  variety  called  the  blue 
or  azul  grows  luxuriantly.  The  sugar-cane  comes  to  maturity  earlier  than  in 
other  parts  of  Peru,  and  yields  an  annual  crop  at  a  very  low  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  fertile  valley  of  Chinchao  is  renowned  for  its  coca  plantations.  Some 
farms  in  Huanuco  cultivate  frijoles,  or  beans,  for  the  use  of  the  coca-gatherers: 
rice  is  also  grown  along  the  low  rich  banks  of  the  great  rivers,  and  maize  is  culti¬ 
vated,  wherever  it  will  ripen  as  a  necessary  of  life.  r 

-  In  the  Montana,  and  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  chicha  is  made  from  maize,  but  the 
natives  here  make  a  drink  called  masala,  not  known  in  more  civilised  parts  of  the 
country,  produced  by  chewing  the  yuca  or  maize, f  &c.,  and  then  leaving  it  to 
-ferment,  when,  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  added  to  it,  the  fermented  juice 
will  be  found  of  greater  or  less  intoxicating  power. 

*  From  pexe,  fish  :  bucy,  ox. 

•}  See  account  of  this  liquor,  and  how  made,  in  the  description  of  the  Mosquito  Territory 
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Indigo  and  tobacco  is  of  Montana  growth. 

Cotton  grows  almost  naturally,  and  requires  no  artificial  assistance  for  its 
luxuriant  growth.  It  is  spun  and  wove  into  cloths  of  various  texture  by  the  Indians. 
Lemons,  limes,  oranges,  citrons,' and  other  cooling  fruit,  are  also  productions  of 
those  parts. 

The  pine-apple  is  very  abundant,  as  well  as  of  delicious  flavour,  though  it 
grows  wild:  and  among  the  articles  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  Montana,  conti¬ 
guous  to  Huanuco,  we  may  enumerate  cacao  or  cocoa,  cinnamon,  guaiacum, 
vanilla,  black  wax,  storax,  dragons’  blood,  Maria  oil,  gum  grana,  balsam  of 
copaiba,  copal,  and  many  other  gums,  balsams,  and  resins.  Cinchona  and  sarsa¬ 
parilla  abound  in  great  quantity. 

Milk,  among  the  pastoral  huts  of  the  high  grazing  country,  is  used  for  making 
cheese,  it  is  not  often  drank  as  an  article  of  nutriment,  save  by  those  who  live  in 
small  round  booths.  These  pastoral  huts  are  scattered  over  the  distant  plains  and 
ranges  of  the  mountains,  throughout  the  “  estancias,”  on  the  hilly  pasture-lands, 
for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep. 

The  poor  Inca,  who  owns  a  few  horned  cattle,  will  endure  hunger  rather  than 
kill  for  food  one  of  his  herd.  He  who  owns  sheep,  however,  kills  one  occasionally 
for  the  meat  and  “caldo,” — mutton  tea:  vegetables  being  scarce,  to  make  c/iupe, 
a  kind  of  broth  used  by  the  corn-growers.  The  inhabitants  of  the  snowy  region, 
or  elevated  valleys  of  the  Andes,  are  distinguished  by  their  warm  clothing,  broad 
chests,  and  fresh  complexions.  They  descend  from  the  high  cold  district  to  the 
temperate  and  corn-growing  country,  to  barter  for  vegetable  productions,  fresh 
mutton,  skinned  and  free  from  offal,  which  they  carry  on  the  back  of  asses. 
Mutton,  like  beef,  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  stored  for  use  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
warm  districts.  This  dried  meat  is  called'by  them  “charque,”  and  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  jerked  beef.  ' 

When  the  inhabitants  of  Tarma  have  sown  their  fields,  they  usually  spend, 
according  to  Dr.  Smith,  an  entire  month  in  visiting  and  festivity 

“And  they  say  of  their  neighbours  of  Jauja  (eight  leagues  to  the  south  of  them)* 
whose  rejoicing  is  at  harvest-home,  that  they  distrust  Providence,  while  they  themselves 
piously  rejoice  and  rest  their  hope  in  the  Giver  of  ^heir  harvest  ;  hence,  they  infer  the 
wheat  crops  of  the  Jaujinos  (whose  granaries  are  in  favourable  years  the  most  plentifully 
stored  in  all  Peru)  are  often  blighted  and  frosted,  while  the  Tarmenian  barley  always 
flourishes.” 

The  pine-apples  and  coffee  of  the  Montana  and  hacienda  of  Vitoc,  near  Tarma, 
are  very  good. 

The  centre  land  of  Peru  is  watered  by  streams  and  mountain  torrents.  They 
are  subject,  often  suddenly,  to  rise  and  inundate  the  low  grounds. 

The  food  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich,  constitutes  an  index  to  the  cat- 
able  products  of  a  country,  and  one  may,  therefore,  include  some  observation  on 
this  head  in  concluding  our  sketches  of  Peruvian  agriculture;  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  apply,  in  many  respects,  to  all  the  countries  of  Western  South 
America,  between  Panama  and  Chile. 

A  common  dish  of  food  on  the  Sierra  consists  of  potatoes,  sliced  and  boiled 
in  water  or  milk,  with  an  addition  of  eggs,  cheese,  and  sometimes  butter:  but 
this  nutritious  dish  is  often  represented  by  yuco-chupe,  or  water  chupe,  consisting 
of  potatoes  sliced  and  boiled  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt,  and  a 
leaf  of  wild  mint,  as  an  antidote  against  flatulency. 

In  Lima  the  articles-of  diet  are  far  more  varied  than  in  the  country  districts. 
Maize  is  far  more  generally  cultivated  than  any  other  grain.  Wheat  is  chiefly 
imported  from  Chile  and  other  foreign  states.  The  food  of  the  poor  on  the  sca- 
.  vol.  in.  7  x 
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coast  is  cooked  camotc  and  yuca  roots:  both  are  very  nutritive  and  wholesome. 
In  Lima  animal  food  is  even  profusely  consumed,  and  poultry  in  incredible 
quantities.  It  is  the  food  of  the  sick,  infirm,  and  convalescent,  who  constitute  a  nu¬ 
merous  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  all  of  whom  have  chicken  or 
chicken  soup-nt  least  once  a  day.  Geese  and  ducks  are  of  low  repute  for  eating, 
pigeons  and  turkeys  are  abundant  in  the  daily  market.  Fish  is  usually  good  and 
abundant;  the  fishermen  of  the  coast  are  described  as  the  most  robust  of  Peru¬ 
vian  natives.  1 

The  number  of  fat  pigs  killed  is  estimated  considerably  above  twenty 
thousand  yearly.  The  consumption  of  lard  and  fried  pork  ( cldcharones )  is  con¬ 
sequently  great.  Dr.  Smith  says  the  “  mantequero,”  or  lard  and  swine-dealer, 
is,  after  that  of  the  haker  and  lottery-man  (suertero),  one  of  the  most  lucra¬ 
tive  in  the  capital.  From  forty  to  fifty  head  of  oxen,  and  from  three  to  four 
hundred  sheep,  are  slaughtered  daily  for  the  Lima  market:  the  beef  is  good;  the 
mutton  of  inferior  quality. 

Most  of  the  other  Limenian  dishes  are  soddened  in  lard,  excepting  the  common 
fowl,  the  pigeon,  turkey,  and  a  dish  called  the  “  puebero,”  consisting  of  a  variety 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  with  pieces  of  meat  of  different  kinds  boiled  together  and 
served  up  in  a  great  dish  or  plate. 

The  soups  and  vegetable  dishes  are  strongly  seasoned  with  agi  or  Chile 
pepper. 

The  native  dark  races  are  said  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  much  more  robust  in  form, 
and  hardier  in  constitution  than  strangers  to  the  climate. 

The  Peruvians  of  the  coast  arc  not  supplied  with  frtiits.  The  fruits  produced 
in  the  orchards  in  and  about  Lima  are  as  follow,  according  to  a  list  by  Mr. 
Mathews,  an  English  botanist,  viz., 

“January. — Grapes  begin  to  ripen  ;  and  also  apricots,  and  a' few  pears. 

“ February . — Grapes,  pears  in  abundance,  apricots ;  peaches  begin  to  ripen;  Iucu- 
mas  scarce ;  figs. 

“ March.— Grapes  in  abundance  ;  pears  scarce  ;  peaches  in  abundance;  apples  be¬ 
gin  to  ripen;  lucumas  in  abundance;  figs  in  abundance. 

“April. — Apples  in  abundance ;  quinces,  ceruela  de  frayle  ( spondias  dulcis),  and 
cerasas  ( malpighia  glandulosa ),  patillas  (psidium  lineatuni),  and  guavas;  figs  scarce. 

“  May. — The  same  as  April ;  a  few  grapes. are  seen  in  the  market,  brought  from  the 
southward  ;  cherimollas. 

“June. — Cherimollas  and  guanavanas  ;  sweet  and  sour  oranges  ;  a  few  apples. 

“July. The  same  as  June,  with  the  exception  of  apples  and  limes,  wcet  lemons 
and  sour  lemons  begin  to  ripen.  •; 

“August.— "file  same  as  July  ;  but  slight  demand  for  oranges  this  moni'  . 

“  September. —  Lucumas,  paitas,  and  the  fruits  of  the  previous  month. 

“  October. — Same  as  September ;  but  a  great  demand  for  limes  and  sweet  lemons. 

“November  and  December.— During  these  two  months  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
sweet  and  sour  lemons,  for  frescos,  or  cooling  drinks.  Sweet  oranges  rarely  remain 
good  after  the  middle  of  November. ’’ 

Plantains  are  fit  for  food  all  The  year,  but  are  most  abundant  during  the  hot 
months.  The  pepino  is  much  eaten  during  December,  January,  and  February. 
In  the  months  of  April  and  May,  the  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  in  the  pod  of 
the  pacay  are  much  eaten. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  melon,  and  sandia,  or  musk  and  water  melon,  are 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lima,  and  are  to  be  seen  for  sale  in  large 
heaps  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  They  are  consumed  with  avidity  in  the  hot 
month  of  February.  Very  good  olives  grow  in  the  Valley  of  the  Rimac,  and 
ripen  in  February  and  March.  Strawberries  and  “tunas,”  or  Indian  figs,  of  in- 
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ferior  quality,  grow  in  Lima;  but  the  market  is  supplied  with  these  fruits,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  from  the  neighbouring  valley  of  Santa  Ulaya.  The  pine-apple 
does  not  ripen  spontaneously  in  Lima.  Those  eaten  in  this  city  grow  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Peru,  and  occasionally  are  brought  from  Moro. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

MANUFACTURES,  GOVERNMENT,  ETC. 

The  Spanish  system,  which  limited  supply,  forced  the  inhabitants  of  Peru 
to  make  some  indispensable  articles.  Coarse  cotton  and  woollen  stuffs  worn  by 
the  aborigines  and  by  the  Mestizoes,  are  either  made  hy  themselves,  or  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Maranon,  Jauja,  and  at  Cuzcd.  Iron  utensils  are  made  at  Caxa- 
marca.  At  Lima,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  ulensils,  trin¬ 
kets,  and  ornaments,  are  made.*  None  of  .  these  are  exported.  Coarse  cotton 
cloth,  called  tucuya,  made  in  Moyobamba  and  Tarapoto,  is  exported  to  those 
parts  of  Brazil  adjacent  to  the  Amazon. 

Trade. — The  internal  trade  is  obstructed,  or  rendered  difficult,  by  the  want  of 
roads.  Since  the  independence  of  Peru,  a  trade  has  been  opened  from  the 
eastern  districts,  with  the  Brazilian  districts  adjacent  to  the  Rio  Amazon.  This 
trade  was  chiefly  from  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Huallaga,  and  consists  mostly  of 
cotton,  gums,  resins,  wax,  sarsaparilla,  and  tucuya.  The  maritime  commerce  of 
Peru  is  chiefly  with  the  western  coasts,  and  other  republics  of  America,  with 
Mexico,  Central  America,  Guayaquil,  and  Chile,  to  which  countries  sugar,  wine, 
brandy,  salt,  and  some  other  articles  of  minor  value  are  exported.  Gold  and 
silver, -and  the  saltpetre  of  Iquiquc,  Arica,  and  Arequipa,  are  exported.  Cih- 
chilla  fur,  vicuna  and  sheep-wool,  and  cinchonaubark-,_are-tlioqn4ncipal  articles 
exported  to  Europe. —  (For  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Peru,  see 
Statistics  of  the  Spanish  Republics  hereafter.) 

Government. — The  constitution  of  Peru  was  framed  in  1828.  It  was  to  be 
based  on  that  of  the  United  States.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has,  like  that  of 
all  the  Spanish  American  republics,  in  administrative  practice,  retained  most  of 
what  existed  under  Spain,  with  a  strong  tendency  towards  the  centralised  system 
of  the  police  of  France.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber 
of  deputies,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  by  the  people.f  The  executive  is 

#  “  In  Tarma,  they  make  ponchos,  or  loose  cloaks,  of  great  beauty  and  fineness ;  mid,  on  the 
colder  table-lands,  warm  but  coarse  blankets  and  ponchos,  & c.J  are  still  made  by  the  Indians.  In 
the  valleys,  goat-skins  are  made  into  cordovans  j  cow-hide  is  made  into  saddle-bags,  and  ahnofrezes, 
or  travelling-cases  for  bed  and  bedding ;  mats,  too,  are  manufactured  from  rushes,  and  arc  very 
generally  used  as  carpeting,  under  the  name  of  csteras.  lhit  the  work  of  silversmiths  is  generally 
in  a  rude  state  even  in  l’asco  ;  for  the  'hie  filigree  work,  for  which  inland  Peru  is  celebrated,  is 
made,  not  in  the  department  of  Junin,  .  ut  at  Uuamanga,  in  the  department  of  Ayacucho—  where 
the  natives  have  also  shown  a  decided  talent  for  sculpture,  though  the!,'  works  cannot  be  said  to 
exhibit,  ns  yet,  much  elegance  or  expression.” — Smith's  J’lrn. 

j-  “  The  chamber  of  deputies  is  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
provinces  and  parishes.  The  parochial  electoral^  colleges  are  composed  of  all  the  citizens  resident 
in  the  parish,  congregated  according  to  law.  For  every ‘200  individuals  in  a  parish  an  elector  is 
nominated  ;  and  in  every  village  whose  numbers  entitle  them  to  name  an  elector,  or  have  a  paro¬ 
chial  college,  a  municipal  body  is  established  with  a  right  to  superintend  its  own  local  interests, 
consistently  with  the  laws  and  public  good— and  subject  to  the  approbalior  of  the  departmental 
junta?  The  electoral  colleges  of  provinces  are  composed  of  parochial  electors  constituted  accord- 
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vested  in  the  president,  who  likewise  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  is 
assisted  by  a  ministry,  chosen  by  himself,  and  a  council  of  state  chosen  by  the 
legislature.  The  departments  have  the  power  of  regulating  their  public  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  affairs,  without  the  interference  of  the  general  government, — to  hold  their 
departmental  juntas,  and  to  frame  laws  for  their  local  territories;  these  laws 
require  to  be  afterwards  sanctioned  by  the  central  legislature  to  become  law. 

Departments . — The  supreme  political  government  of  every  department  is 
vested  in  a  prefect,  under  immediate  central  subordination  to  the  president  of 
the  republic ;  that  of  every  province  answers  to  an  arrondissement  in  France,  and 
is  intrusted  to  a  sub-prefect ,  who  is  immediately  subordinate  to  the  prefect;  that 
of  the  districts  (say  Canton)  to  a  governor  (Juije-de-paix ),  who  acknowledges  the 
sub-prefect  as  his  superior ;  and  in  every  town,  or  Indian  village  (say  commune), 
there  is  a  still  humbler  officer  called  alcalde  (say  mayor),  who  acts  under  the  orders 
of  the  governor,  or  juge-de-paix ,  of  his  district,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  local  police. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CITY  OF  LIMA. 

\Ve  shall  conclude  our  description  of  the  country  which  once  formed  the 
chief  territory  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas,  by  a  brief  description,  according  to 
the  best  authorities,  of  the  celebrated  city  of  Lima.  -  - 

LjMA,the  capital  of  the  republic,  stands  in  a  beautiful  valley,  six  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  560  feet  above  its  surface  ;  the  small  River  Rimac  flows  through  it. 
The  houses  are  tolerably  built  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks,  canes,  and 
wood  ;  they  are  low,  in  order  to  stand  the  shocks  of  earthquakes,  being  seldom 
above  two  stories,  with  small  balconies  to  the  second  floor,  with  generally  an 
archway  from  the  street,  and  with  a  strong  door  leading  to  a  court  within. 
The  lower  or  ground  floor  is  commonly  used  as  store-rooms  and  stables, 
and  all  kinds  of  rubbish  are  stowed  away  on  the  tops.  The  staircase  is  gene¬ 
rally  spacious  and  handsome,  and  the  apartments  of  the  lodgers  often  adorned  with 
common  fresco  paintings.  For  the  climate  these  houses  are,  however,  sufficiently 
well  adapted.  The  cathedral,  the  palaces  of  government  and  of  the  archbishop, 
the  university,  and  several  colleges,  and  some  churches  are  the  most  remarkable 
edifices.  The  population  is  estimated  at  about  70,000.  There  are  several  un¬ 
important  manufactures  carried  on, — and  its  trade  in  foreign  merchandise,  and 
its  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  and  of  the  interior,  are  through  the 
nearly  adjacent  port  of  Callao. 

The  portales,  or  arcades,  form  the  most  attractive  parts  of  Lima.  At 
nearly  all  hours  they  are  the  most  lively  resort.  They  are  built  on  two  sides  of. 
the  plaza.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied  as  shops,  in  which  various  goods  and 
fancy  articles  are  sold.  Between  the  columns,  next  the  plaza,  sit  la;'.e  and  fringe 
workers  ;  and  before  them  are  cooks,  fresco-sellers,  and  others.  Fryinq  cakes,  and 
fish,  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  brisk 
employments,  the  demand  being  remarkable. 

ing  to  law,  and  they  elect  deputies  to  congress  in  the  proportion  of  one  for  every  20,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  or  for  a  fractional  number  which  exceeds  10,000.  But  the  province  in  which  the  whole 

population  does  not  come  up  to  10,000  inhabitants,  will  nevertheless  name  a  depute.” _ Smith's 

Peru.  '  ' 
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The  arcades  are  about  five  hundred  feet  long-,  paved  with  small  stones,  inter¬ 
laid  with  the  knucklc-bones  of  sheep,  which  produces  a  kind  of  mosaic  pavement, 
in  which  is  wrought  the  date  of  its  foundation,  1799.  This  place  for  many  hours, 
of  the  day  is  the  great  resort  of  the  populace. 

The  palace,  formerly  that  of  the  viceroy,  occupies  the  north  side  of  the  plaza. 
The  lower  part  of  it  is  now  converted  into  a  row  of  small  shops,  principally 
tinkers  and  small-ware  dealers.  On  the  east-side  is  the  archbishop’s  palace  and 
the  cathedral. 

The  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  of  which  much  has  been  said,  was 
erected  in  1600,  by  Don  Garcia  Sarmiento  Sotomayer,  the  then  viceroy  and 
captain-general  of  the  kingdom.  “El  que  bebe  de  la  pila  sequenda  in  Lima,”  is 
the  usual  saying.  “He  that  drinks  of  the  fountain  will  not  leave  Limn.” 

The  cathedral  is  a  stately,  large  edifice;  most  of  its  decorations  are  in  bad 
taste.  Formerly  it  was  celebrated  for  riches  in  precious  metals  and  stones. 

The  market  of  Lima,  kept  in  an  open  square,  is  well  supplied.  There  are  no 
stalls:  mats  are  used  in  their  stead.  The  meat  is  spread  in  rows,  and  the  vege¬ 
tables  heaped  up  in  piles.  The  meat  is  cut  with  the  grain,  and  into  small  pieces, 
to  suit  the  purchasers ;  and  poultry  is  cut  up  in  a  similar  manner.  The  cooking 
establishments  are-in  great  request ;  stews,  fries,  and  olla  podridas,  are  in  constant 
preparation. 

Captain  Wilkes  says, — 

“  There  does  not  appear  to  exist  any  accurate  account  of  the  population  of  Peru  ;  but 
it  is  generally  believed  to  have  decreased,  particularly  as  regards  (lie  whites  and  negroes. 
The  best  information  gives  hut  littleover  1,000,000  inhabitants,  viz.,  about  125,000  whites; 
natives  and  cfiolos,  800,000;  with  90,000  negroes  and  ranchos,  of  whom  about  35,000 
are  slaves.  This  does  not  vary  much  from  the  number  given  by  the  geographies  forty 
years  ago.  The  country  appears,  from  all  accounts,  not  only  to  have  decreased  in  popu¬ 
lation,  but  to  have  diminished  in  wealth  and  productiveness.  A  much  less  proportion  of 
the  sod  is  now  cultivated  than  formerly  under  the  -  children  of  the  sun.’”* 

CALLAO  AND  THE  ISLAND ‘OF  SAN  LORENZO. 

Captain  Wilkes,  who  anchored  for  ten  days  at  San  Lorenzo,  measured  its  three 
highest  points  with  barometers.  The  result  gave  896  feet  for  the  southern,  920 
feet  lor  the  middle,  and  1284  feet  for  the  northern  summit. 

The  Bay  of  Callao,  with  the  climate,  combined  with  the  prevailing  winds, 
renders  it  a  fine  harbour.  The  island  of  San  Lorenzo  protects  it  on  the  west  from 
the  swell  of  the  ocean,  but  its  northern  side  is  entirely  exposed ;  but  there  is  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  that  quarter.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  the  in- 


*  “  The  proportion  which  the  different  sexes,  castes,  and  conditions,  kc„  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lima  bore  to  one  another  in  the  year  1818,  may  bo  I  ell  rr  led  from  the  subjoined  summary  taken 
from  the  census  of  Juan  Uaso,  Oidor: — 
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fluence  of  San  Lorenzo  ceases ;  the  surf  there  breaks  very  heavily  upon  the  beach, 
and  prevents  any  landing. 

The  plain  rises  gradually  from  Callao  towards  Lima.  From  the  bay  it  is  seen 
distinctly,  about  six  miles  distant,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  elevated;  yet  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilkes,  who  measured  the  height  of  Mr.  Bartlett’s  house  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  by  sympicsomcter,  found  it  420  feet  high.  This  rise  is  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible  passing*  over  the  road,  except  to  one  who  has  a  practised  eye. 

Since  1821,  Callao  had  improved,  notwithstanding  the  vicissitudes  it  has  gone 
through  since  that  time. 

“A  fine  mole  lias  been  erecled,  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing.  On  it  is  a  guard-house* 
with  soldiers  loungin':  about,  and  some  two  or  three  on  guard. 

“The  mole  affords  every  convenience  for  landing  from  small  vessels  and  boats.  The 
streets  of  Callao  have  been  made  much  wider,  and  the  town  lias  a  more  decent  appearance. 
Water  is  conducted  from  the  canal  to  the  mole,  and  a  railway  takes  the  goods  to  the 
.fortress,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  dcp&t.  This  place,  the  sea-port  ofLima,  must  be 
one  of  the  great  resorts  of  shipping,  not  only  for  its  safety,  but  for  the  convenience  of  pro¬ 
viding  supplies.  The  best  idea  of  ils  trade  will  be  formed  from  the  number  of  vessels  that, 
frequent  it.  I  have  understood  that  there  is  generally  about  the  same  number  as  we  found 
in  port,  namely,  forty-two,  nine  of  which  were  ships  of  war;  five  American,  two  French, 
one  Chilian,  and  thirty-five  Peruvian  merchantmen,  large  and  small.” — Narrative. 

The  castle  of  Callao  has' long  been  the  key  of  Peru.  Whichever  party  has  ba^ 
it  in  possession  were  considered  as  the  possessors  of  the  country.  It  is  now  con- 
verted  into  a  custom-house,  and  is  nearly  dismantled.  Only  live  of  its  guns  re¬ 
main  out  of  145. 

Tiie  principal  street  of  Callao  runs  parallel  with  the  bay.  There  are  a  few 
tolerably  well-built  two-story  bouses  on  the  main  street,  which  is  paved.  These 
houses  ore  built  of  adobes,  and  have  flat  roofs,  which  is  no  inconvenience,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  absence  of  heavy  rains.  The  interior  of.the  houses  is  of  the  com¬ 
monest  kind  of  work.  The  partition-nails  are  built  of  cane,  closely  laced  together. 
The  houses  of  the  common  people  are  of  one  story,  and  about  ten  feet  high;  some 
of  thorn  have  a  grated  window,  but  most  of  them  only  a  doorway  and  one  room. 
Other  dwellings  are  nothing  more  than  mud  walls,  with  holes  covered  with  a  mat, 
and  the  same  overhead. 

The  outskirts  of  Callao  deserve  mentioning  only  for  their  excessive  filth. 

Callao  is  said  to  contain  between  two  and  three  thousand  inhabitants,  hut  this 
number  seems  to  be  overrated.  Several  new  buildings  are  in  course  of  erection, 
notwithstanding  the  times  of  revolution.  The  principal  street  is  about  a  third 
of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  tolerably  well  paved,  with  side-walks. 

Coaches,  or  rather,  omnibuses,  run  several  times  a  day  to  Lima.  The  old 
accounts  of  robberies  on  the  road  to  Lima,  are  still  fresh  in  the  mouths  of 
strangers.  In  times  of  revolution  it  was  infested  by  robbers,  but  the  steps  taken 
by  government  have  effectually  put  a  stop  to  them. 

On  the  road  to  Lima  is  Bella  Vista:  but  it  is  in  ruins,  and  has  been  so  ever 
since  the  revolution.  It  was  generally  the  outpost  or  battle-ground  of  the  two 
parties,  and  although  the  soil  in  the  plain  which  borders  the  sea  is  extremely  fer¬ 
tile,  consisting  of  decomposed  rock,  containing  the  elements  of  fertility  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  it  is  now  a  neglected  waste.  On  approaching  Lima,  the 
gardens  and  fields  are  cultivated  and  irrigated.  Fields  of  Indian  com  are  seen, 
some  fully  ripe,  some  half-grown,  and  others  just  shooting  up.  This  bears  testi¬ 
mony  not  only  to  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  but  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
gardens  near  the  city  are  filled  to  profusion  with  fruits  of  all  descriptions. 

The  road,  on  its  near  approach  to  the  city,  forms  an  avenue  of  about  a  mile  in 
length.  This,  in  its  prosperous  days,  was  the  usual,  and  most  agreeable  even- 
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ing  drive.  On  each  side  are  gardens  filled  with  orange-trees,  the  fragrance  of 
whose  flowers,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  fruit,  add  to  its  attractions. 
It  is  now  going  to  decay  from  utter  neglect.  It  is  typical  of  Peru. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

BOLIVIA. 

Bolivia  extends  north  to  south  from  10  deg.  30  min.,  to  25  deg.  south  latitude; 
and  east  to  west  from  about  57  deg.  50  min.,  to  about  71  deg.  30  min.  west  longi¬ 
tude.  It  extends  nearly  three  degrees  and  a  half  along  the  Pacific.  Tiie  greatest 
length  is  estimated  about  940  miles.  The  greatest  breadth  at  about  850  miles. 

Bolivia  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru  ;  on  the  east  by  Brazil,  and  by  the 
republic  of  Paraguay  ;  south  by  the  Gran  Chaco,  the  republic  of  Salta,  and 
Chile. 

The  region  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Andes  is  appropriately  called  the 
Desert  of  Atacama.  Few  parts  of  it  arc  stated  to  be  fit  for  agriculture.  The 
streams  which  flow  from  the  mountains,  arc  soon  lost  in  the  sands.  The  country 
south  of  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  consists  chiefly  of  rocky  ridges,  with  little  vege¬ 
tation,  except  in  the  elevated  valleys,  which  are  about  5000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  the  latter,  the  grains  of  Europe,  maize,  and  the  fruits  of  southern 
Europe,  are  cultivated.  The  valley  of  Titicaca  has  a  fertile  soil,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  where  quinoa,  potatoes,  and  barley  are 
cultivated  ;  but  generally  no  other  grains  or  culinary  vegetables  succeed,  owing 
to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  valleys  south  of  the  Sierra  de  la  Cruz  are 
the  most  populous  and  best-cultivated  parts  of  Bolivia.  The  valley  of  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  is  reputed  for  the  richness  of  its  soil  and  products.  The  Ymiyas,  or  small 
valleys  north ^of  the  Sierra  de  Santa-Cruz,  arc  also  productive.  The  rivers  that 
drain  these  valleys,  generally  bring  down  gold,  of  which  a  considerable  quantity 
has  bfeen  collected.  The  Plains  of  Moxos  and  Chuquitos  arc  covered  with 
forests,  with  occasional  savannahs.  But  although  extremely  fertile,-  they  are 
thinly  peopled,  and  inhabitants  and  cultivation  appear  only  along  some  of  the 
river  banks. 

The.  River  Loa  flows,  for  about  180  miles,  to  the  Pacific,  but  brings 
down  so  little  water  that  in  summer  it  is  only  about  fifteen  feet  broad 
at  its  mouth,  and  only  a  few  inches  in  depth.  Almost  every  other  stream 
flowing  west  from  the  Andes  is  lost  in  the  sands,  and  does  not  reach  the  sea. 
The  Rio  Desaguadcro,  which  drains  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  runs  about  200 
miles,  until  it  disappears  among  some  swamps  and  lakes.  Many  rivers  descend 
from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  ;  arid  those  which  drain  the  country 
south  of  the  Alturas  de  Lipez  are  also  very  numerous.  They  unite  cither  with 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Rio  Madeira,  or  with  those  which  constitute  the 
most  remote  branches  of  the  Pilcomayo,  a  great  tributary  of  the  Paraguay.  Near 
10  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude,  the  Madeira  is  joined  by  the  navigable  Beni.  The 
Guapahi  and  Mamore,  as  well  as  the  Beni,  are  navigable  from  the- places  where 
they  leave  the.  mountains.  The  navigation  of  the  Rio  Madeira  is,  however,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  cataracts,  which  occur  between  9  deg.  and  10  deg.  south  latitude. 
The  cataract  of  Theotonio  is  said  to  be  fifty  feet  high.  Further  down  the  Ma¬ 
deira  is  free  from  impediments  to  navigation,  and  may  be  navigated  by  vessels 
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-of  any  size  to  the  Amazon.  But  the  Beni,  Mamore,  Pilcomayo,  and  Ber- 
mego,  are  navigable  either  to  the  Amazon,  or  Paraguay,  for  vessels  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  to  navigate  the  Atlantic. — (See  account  of  the  Rivers  Amazon  and 
Paraguay  hereafter.) 

The  natural  facilities  for  inland  navigation  possessed  by  Bolivia,  east  of  the 
Cordilleras,  and  the  fertility  and  power  of  production  of  which  the  soil  is  capable, 
are  sufficiently. great  to  render  Bolivia  a  very  rich  and  important  nation. 

Climate  and  Agriculture. — The  discovered  regions  of  Bolivia  vary  greatly 
in  climate  and  productions.  The  region  of  Atacama  is  sterile,  as  it  never  rains  ; 
fogs  are  common  during  a  part  of  the  year.  A  little  maize  is  cultivated  in 
a  few  spots.  The  valley  of  Titicaca  and  the  plains  of  Moxos  and  Chuquitos 
present  a  great  contrast:  both  regions  have  a  rainy  season,  which  occurs 
from  November  to  April;  but  while  the  rain  descends  in  showers  on  the  valleys, 
it  falls  in  torrents  on  the  plains.  Oil  the  plains  cacao,  coca,  indigo,  cotton,  rice, 
mandioc,  and  several  tropical  fruits  are  grown,  whilst  the  forests  supply  copaiva 
balsam,  sarsaparilla,  caoutchouc,  vanilla,  and  canella  de  clavo,  and  many  other 
valuable  plants  and  fruits,  and  excellent  timber.  The  valleys  between  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  plains  have  a  temperate  climate,  and  sufficient  rain  for  the  growth  of 
the  grains  and  fruits  of  Europe  in  the  higher,  and  those  of  tropical  countries  in 
the  lower  regions.  The  forests  of  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes  yielded 
cinchona  bark. 

The  valley  of  Titicaca,  as  well  as  the  savannahs  of  the  plain,  supplies  pasture  for 
cattle,  horses,  niules,  and  sheep.  The  mountain  precipices,  which  are  almost  inac¬ 
cessible  to  man,  are  resorted  to  by  herds  of  guanacoes,  vicunas,  and  llamas;  a 
great  number  of  llamas  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca. 
Fish  is  very  plentiful  in  the  rivers.  Vicuna  and  sheep-wool,  together  with  some 
hides,  are  articles  expdrted  to  foreign  countries. 

Minerals. — Gold  occurs  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  Yungas,  and  is  considered 
abundant  in  the  Tipuani,  a  tributary  of  the  Beni.  Large  pieces  of  native  gold  are 
found  in  rivers.  Gold  is  also  found  in  a  mountain  near  the  coast,  but  it  is  not 
worked.  The  mines  of  Potosi  have,  for  a  long  period,  supplied  more  silver  than 
all  the  other  mines  of  the  world,  and  they  are  still  worked,  but  it  is  said  with 
loss.  Mines  occur  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  near  Oruro,  and  west  of  Potosi,  and 
in  some  other  places.  Copper  is  found  in  abundance  on  the  surface,  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca :  the  ore  is  described  as  very  rich, 
but  it  is  not  yet  brought  to  the  Pacific,  as  it  will  not  pay  the  expense  of  carriage. 
Iron  arid  lead  occur,  but  they  are  not  mined. 

Population. — The  population  consists  of  the  Spanish  race,  Mestizoes,  and 
aboriginals.  The  latter  constitute  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole,  and  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  in  the  Yungas,  and  on  the  plains. 
The  native  population  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca  consists  of  Peruvians,  who  are 
distinguished  by  their  industry  in  agriculture,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and 
llamas.  They  speak  the  Quichua  language.  The  plains  are  inhabited  by  nu¬ 
merous  tribes,  most  of  which  are  comprehended  under  the  names  of  Moxos  and 
Chiquitos.  The  Moxos,  who  are  said  to  have  been  civilised  by  the  missionaries, 
who  commenced  their  labours  about  200  years  ago,  have  become  an  agricultural 
people ;  they  cultivate  different  kinds  of  plants  and  roots,  and  live  in  fixed  habi¬ 
tations.  The  Chiquitos  appear  to  have  retained  their  nomade  habits.  The  Chiri- 
guanos  and  Zamucos  are  independent  natives.  Of  the  Spanish  race,  and  of 
the  Christianised  aborigines,  most  of  what  is  said  relative  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Peru,  applies  to  Bolivia.. 

Nothing  can  be  more  vague  than  the  estimates  of  the  population,  which  range 
from  500,000  to  1,500,000  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  departments  into 
wihch  Bolivia  is  divided  has  been  computed  as  follows : — 
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1.  Lamar,  30,000;  2.  Cinti,  20,000;  3.  Tarija,  12,000;  4.  Potosi,  40,000; 
5.  Oruro,  12,000  ;  6.  Chuquisaca,  24,000 ;  7.  Cochabamba,  18,000 ;  8.  La  Paz, 
65,000 ;  9.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  159,000 : — Total  area,  380,000  square 
miles.  These  computations  are  mere  estimates. 

The  town  of  Cobija  or  Lamar  contains  about  1500  inhabitants,  but  it  is  a 
miserable,  place :  provisions,  and  even  water,  are  brought  to  it  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance.  •  * 

'  Tupiza,  on  the  road  leading  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi,  has  about  5000 
inhabitants,  with  some  silver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Cinti  has  about  2000 
inhabitants,  and  traffic  in  wine  and  brandy. 

Potosi ,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Potosi,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Cerro  de  Potosi.  The  town  is  situated  at  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants.  About  250  years  ago,  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  about  100,000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  steep, 
but  the  houses  are  substantial.  The  surrounding  country  is  destitute  of  vege¬ 
tation.  The  mines  are  above  the  town,  and  elevated  about  15,000  feet  above 
the  sea.- 

Oruro,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and  contains  about  6000  inhabitants,  engaged  chiefly  in  working  the  silver 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Chuquisaca,  is  the  seat  of  the  general  government  of  Bolivia.  It  is  built  in 
a  beautiful  valley,  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  a  cathedral 
and  several  substantial  buildings,  about  25,000  inhabitants,  several  institutions 
for  education,  including  a  university  and  mining  school.  Two  roads  lead  from 
this  town  to  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  that  of  Levichuco  to  Oruro,  and  that  of  Tola- 
palcato  La  Paz;  the  latter  leads  over  a  pass  14,375  feet  above  the  sea. 

Cochabamba  is  situated  in  a  valley  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river.  Oropesa, 
has  16,000  inhabitants,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton  and  glass. 

La  Paz  is  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  many  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  valley  of  Titicaca,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Chuqueapo.  It  contains  about 
20,000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  most  trading  town  in  the  republic.  A  road 
over  the  pass  of  Gualillas  (14,200  feet  above  the  sea)  leads  from  La  Paz  to  the 
coast  of  Peru,  and  another  over  that  of  Pacuani  (15,226  feet  high)  to  Cocha¬ 
bamba  and  Oropesa.  By  these  roads  European  commodities  are  brought  to  the 
countries  east  of  the  Andes,  and  gold  and  bark  are  exported  by  those  routes. 

Sari  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Guapahi,  is  not 
far  from  the  old  town  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.:  it  has  about  4000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  about  1500  are  of  European  race.  * 

The  great  difficulty  and  expense  of  carrying  commodities  over  the  Andes  to 
the  populous  districts  of  Bolivia,  separated  from  the  Pacific,  had  compelled  the 
inhabitants  to  become  their  own  manufacturers.  Cottons  and  woollens  are  ma¬ 
nufactured;  tanneries  are  also  numerous.  There  are  also  some  glass-works,  and 
manufactories  of  hats,  cloth,  &c. 

We  can  say  little  of  the  government  or  statistics  of  this  country.  The 
executive,  administrative,  and  legislative  government  differs  little  from  that  of 
Peru.  Our  observations  on,  and  accounts  of,  the  climate  of  Peru,  apply  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  Bolivia. — (See  also  the  most  recent  maps  of  both  countries.) 
Bolivia  is  a  region  of  great  natural  advantages,  which  require  only  a  thrifty, 
industrious,  and  skilful  population  to  render  its  eastern  provinces,  especially,  one 
of  the  most  productive  countries  in  South" America. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

CHILE. 

Chile  extends  along  the  Pacific  from  about  25  deg.  to  41  deg.  50  min.  south 
latitude ;  the  island  of  Cliiloe  is  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  straits  of  Cha- 
cao,  and  extends  to  43  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude.  Chile  lies  between  69  deg. 
and  72  deg.  west  longitude ;  from  south  to  north  its  length  is  about  1170  miles, 
its  breadth  varies  from  100  to  200  miles. 

On  the  north  Chile  is  separated  from-Bolivia  by  a  desert,  the  boundary-line 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  near  the  village  of  Paposo. 

The  Andes,  the  highest  part  of  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary-line 
of  Chile,  together  with  the  high  mountain  masses  which  form  the  western  de¬ 
clivity  of  the  Andes,  occupy  a  great  part  of  the  area  of  Chile ;  north  of  the 
Cuesta  de  Chacabuco,  there  are  valleys  between  lofty  ridges  similar  to  the  valleys 
of  Peru ;  south  of  that  there  are  extensive  plains,  and  few  ridges  of  hills  except 
along  the  coast,  where  the  highlands  are  almost  continuous. 

The  *  western  declivity  of  the  Andes  is  abrupt  and  intersected  by  ravines, 
through  which  the  rivers  descend  with  impetuosity.  The  parts  fit  for  cultivation 
are  limited  to  where  these  ravines  change  into  vales  or  plains.  Southward  the 
lower  declivities  are  covered  with  fruit,  northward  they  are  generally  bare  and 
rocky.*  There  are  silver  mines,  but  few  of  them  are  worked.  The  hilly  country 
is,  in  many  parts,  sandy  or  rocky,  without  any  vegetation  excepting  some  patches 
of  cactus  and  coarse  grass.  The  crops  of  maize  in  the  mountain  districts  are  said 
not  to  be  sufficient  for  the  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  chief,  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  from  the  labour  in,  and  produce  of,  the  silver  and  copper  mines,  and  partly 
also  from  the  fruits  of  the  upper  valleys.  The  plains,  in  most  parts,  afford  good 
pastures.  Some  districts  are  fit  for  agriculture,  and  the  remaining  portions  are 
sandy  flats.  The  arable  districts  of  Chile  supply  the  countries  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica  on  the  Pacific  with  grain,  and  the  pastures  with  jerked  beef  and  hides.  The 
undulated  country  between  the  plains  and  the  sea  is,  in  many  parts,  covered  with 
stunted  trees ;  but  grapes,  and  other  delicious  fruits,  are  also  grown  in  the  hilly 
countries. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  of  Chile,  north  of  the  Mayph,  bring  down  little  water; 
none  are  navigable they  serve,  however,  the  important  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
lands.  South  of  the  Mayph,  in  34  deg.,  the  rains  fall  in  sufficient  quantities,  and 
the  rivers,  though  deeper,  are  not  used  for  irrigation.  The  River  Maule  is  navi¬ 
gable  for  vessels  drawing  about  seven  feet  of  water;  it  is  navigable  for  river 
barges  for  about  twenty  miles.  '  The  Biobio,  the  largest  of  tlie  rivers  of  Chile, 
flows  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles  ;  at  its  mouth  it  is  two  miles  wide,  but  too 
shallow  for  large  vessels  to  enter.  It  is  navigable  for  river  craft  to  Nacimiento, 
about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  River  Callacalla  is  deep  enough  for  large 
vessels  to  enter  its  mouth.  There  are  no  large  lakes  of  any  importance  in  the 
valleys  and  plains.  In  the  Andes  therefore  some  lakes,  but,  as  far  as  known, 
the  largest  is  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  in  length. 

Climate. — Extending  from  north  to  south  for  sixteen  degrees,  and  with  a 
very  irregular  surface,  the  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Chile  is  consequently 

*  In  the  narrative  of  ilie  United  States  Exploring  Expedition,  Captain  Wilkes  observes — “  On 
approaching  the  coast  of  Chile,  every  one  is  anxious  to  get  a  sight  of  the  Cordilleras.  There  arc 
only  two  periods  during  the  day  in  which  they  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  viz.,  in  the  morning 
before  sunrise,  and  in  the  evening  at  sunset.  The  first  is  the  most  striking  view.  The  outline 
is  at  that  time  of  a  golden  hue,  and  may  be  easily  traced,  in  a  long  line,  running  north  and  south. 
This  gradually  brightens,  and  is  lost  the  moment  the  sun  is  seen.  The  evening  view  gives  rise  to 
disappointment.  The  mountains  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  (eighty  miles  in  a  bird’s  flight),  re¬ 
flecting  the  setting  sun,  and,  in  consequence,  appear  much  lower  than  is  anticipated.” 
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variable.  In  the- valleys,  especially  in  that  of  Copiabo,  years  pass  over  without 
rain  falling.  Further  south  showers  occur  only  during  three  or  four  years,  after 
which  a  rainy  season  drenches  these  southern  valleys.  In  Aconcagua  still  further 
south,  the  number  of  rainy  days  do  not  generally  exceed  fourteen  to  twenty-one. 
South  of  the  River  Maypu  rain  falls  sufficient  (or  the  cultivation  of  grain.  At  and 
near  the  River  Biobio,  rainfalls  regularly  in  winter,  otherwise  the  sky  is  cloudless 
during  six  or  seven  months  of  the  year;  south  of  that  river  the  rains  are  irregular, 
and  fall  heavily.  The  regions  where  rains  fall  are  covered  with  forests ;  many  of  the 
trees  afford  excellent  timber.  In  the  arid  regions,  a  few  shrubs,  stunted  trees, 
and  cactus,  are  the  chief  natural  products. 

The  vegetable  productions  cultivated  are  similar  to  those  of  southern  Europe. 
Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  parts  of  Chile ;  wheat  and  barley  are  generally 
grown  in  the  southern  plains ;  and  wheat  and  flour  are  exported  to  Peru  and  other 
places.  Grapes,  fruits,  and  such  vegetables  as  are  common  in  southern  Europe, 
are  produced  abundantly  in  the  valleys  as  far  south  as  the  River  Biobio.  The 
wines,  of  tolerable  quality,  are  made  for  home  use.  Timber  is  exported  from  Chile 
and  other  parts. 

The  pastures  of  the  southern  provinces  feed  large  herds  of  cattle;  jerked 
beef,  tallow,  hides,  and  live  stock  are  exported.  Guanacoes  and  llamas  abound 
in  the  northern  provinces. 

Minerals. — Gold  is  found  in  the  sand's  of  the  rivers.  It  was  formerly,  but 
not  at  present,- collected.  Silver  mines  exist  in  the  Andes,  south  of  33  deg.  ; 
north  of  that  parallel  they  are  numerous  in  the  ridges  between  the  valleys.  In 
the  arid  and  sterile  desert  between  the  valleys  of  Copiabo  and  Huasco,  they  are 
worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  Copper  ore  abounds  in  the  same  region,  and  is 
imported  into  England,  chiefly  into  Swansea  to  be  smelted.  Lead  and  iron  exist, 
but  they  are  not  worked.  In  the  country  on  the  northern  banks  of  the  River 
Biobio  there  are  extensive  coal-fields  partially  worked.  Salt  is  made  from  the 
water  of  a  salt  lake;  it  is  also  imported,  partly  from  Peru,  by  sea,  and  from  the 
native  tribes  of  Patagonia,  who  make  it  from  the  salt  lakes  of  that  country. 

Population. — The  population  of  Chile  consists  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  aboriginal  tribes.  All  the  inhabitants,  north  of  the  River  Biobi'o,  are 
of  European  race,  with  scarcely  nny  mixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  aboriginals 
occupy  almost  exclusively  the  country  south  of  the  River  Biobio.  South  of  the 
Biobio  the  inhabitants  known  under  the  name  of  Araucanians,  have  preserved 
their  independence  in  defiance  of  the  Spaniards.  They  derive  their  subsistence 
chiefly  from  cultivating  maize,  potatoes,  beans,  and  vegetables;  and  they  rear 
large  herds  of  cattle  and  horses.  During  the  war  of  independence  they  made 
destructive  inroads  upon  the  country  north  of  the  Biobio;  a  successful  war  was 
afterwards  carried  on  against  them,  which  ended  in  a  peaceful  agreement. 

As  no  census,  that  we  know  of,  has  been  ever  taken  of  the  population;  wc 
can  only  state,  that  by  an  estimate  made  some  years  ago,  the  population  was 
stated  at  1,200,000  souls.  The  present  population  is  considered  to  exceed 
1  300,000  souls,  exclusive  of  the  Araucanians. 

Chiu:  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  the  area  of  which  is  estimated  in 
square  miles  as  follows: — Coquimbo,  48,000;  Aconcagua,  14,000;  Santiago, 
12,000  ;  Colchagua,  15,000  ;  Maule,  12,000  ;  Concepcion,  18,000;  Valdivia, 
40,000;  Chiloe,  11,000:  total  area,  1/0,000  square  miles.  '  ■ 

Towns.— Copiabo,  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  forty-five  miles  from 
the  sea,  has  nearly  3000  inhabitants.  Its  port  on  the  coast  is  bad,  as  the  surf 
rolls  in  heavily,  and  the  landing  is  very  difficult;  copper,  copper  ore,  and  silver  arc 
laden  at  this  port,  which  has  a  village  with  about  1100  inhabitants.  Ballenar,  in 
the  valley  of  the  River  Huasco,  about  forty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  owes  its  rise  to 
some  silver  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  contains  about  700(1  inhabitants,  and 
takes  its  name  from  Ballcnagh  in  Ireland,  the  birth-place  of  the  family  of  O’llig- 
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gins.  La  Serena,  or  Coquimbo,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  seven  miles  from  the  sea  ;  it 
contains  nearly  8000  inhabitants,  and  exports  silver  and  copper  ore ;  the  har¬ 
bour  which  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  best  on  this  coast.  Illapel, 
with  about  1500  inhabitants,  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  copper  mines. 

Concepcion,  about  two  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Biobio,  and  six  miles 
from  its  mouth,  was  once  the  capital  of  Chile.  It  has  been  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  and  devastated  by  the  invasion  of  the  Araucanians.  Since  its 
destruction  by  the  great  earthquake  of  1835,  it  is  nearly  all  in  ruins.  Timber  and 
cattle  are  exported.  Valdivia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  has 
an  excellent  harbour,  well  fortified,  and  contains  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  Island  of  CniLOE  is  about  100  miles  long,  and,  on  an  average,  forty 
miles  wide.  The  western  shores  of  the  island  are  rocky  masses  rising  abruptly 
from  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  1500  or  3000  feet.  The  eastern  shores  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  and  in  their  natural  state  covered  with  forests  among  which 
are  magnificent  timber-trees.  Rocky  islands  are  scattered  over  the  Gulf  of  An- 
ud,  most  of  which  are  inhabited;  Quinchao  and  Lemuy  are  populous.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  settlements  of  Caiubco  and  Carelmapfi  are  chiefly  Indians,  few 
in  number,  and  occupied  chiefly  in  cultivating  timber.  The  majority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Chiloc  and  of  the  adjacent  islands  are  aborigines.  Thfe_\vhole  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  province  of  Chiloe  in  1832,  amounted  to  43,000.'  They  export 
timber,  wheat,  hams,  & c.  The  shores  and  bays  abound  in  varieties  of  excellent 
fish.  The  shellfish  is  described  as  delicious. 

San  Carlos  is  the  capital  of~thc  province  of  the  same  name,  with  a"  good  ' 
harbour,  and  about  4000  inhabitants. 

Manufactures. — The  facility  with  which  foreign  manufactured  goods  can  he 
imported  into  Chile  has  wisely  discouraged  the  establishment  of  any  important 
manufactures1.  A  large  portion  of  the  population,  however,  wear  home-made  stuffs, 
especially  woollen  ;  the  importation  of  British  manufactures  is  increasing ;  steam¬ 
boats  from  England  ply  along  the  coast  of  Chile ;  but  under  the  Spanish  rule  the 
coasting  trade  was  discouraged. — ( See  Statistics  and  Trade  of  Chile  hereafter.) 

In  1810,  the  population  of  Chile  rose  against  Spain,  they  were  defeated  in 
1814  at  Rancaguaby  General  Osorio,  and  obliged  to  submit  to  their  former  rulers. 
In  1817  San  Martin,  with  an  army  from  Mendoza,  gained  the  battles  of  Cliaca- 
buco  (1817)  and  Maypu(lS18),  the  result  of  which  was  the  independence  of  the 
country.  The  constitution  then  adopted  is  still  considered  the  fundamental  law, 
and  formed  on  the  principle  of  a  centralised  government.  The  executive  pother 
is  vested  in  a  supreme  director.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate  and  a 
house  of  representatives.  The  senate  consists  of  twenty  members  at  the  most, 
and  every  15,000  inhabitants  sends  a  member  to  the  house  of  representatives. 

DESCRIPTIVE  SKETCHES  OF  CHILE  AND  VALPARAISO:  SANTIAGO  COPPER  MINES. 

Valparaiso  has  increased  in  population,  extent,  and  importance  within  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  has  become  the  great  sca-port  of  Chile  and  the  western 
coast.  Its  harbour  is  inferior  to  others  on  the  coast,  yet  it  is  the  nearest  and 
most  convenient  port  to  Santiago,  the  capital.* 

*  Captain  Wilkes  oliservcs,  “  The  northers  arc  greatly  dreaded,  although  I  think  without 
much  cause.  One  of  them,  and  the  last  of  any  force,  I  had  myself  experienced  in  June,  1822 
(whilst  in  command  of  a  merchant  vessel).  In  it  eighteen  sail  of  vessels  weie  lost,  lint  since 
that  time  vessels  are  much  belter  provided  with  cables  and  anchors,  and  what  proved  a  disastrous 
storm  then  would  now  scarcely  he  felt.  I  do  not  deem  the  hay  so  dangerous  as  it  has  the  name 
of  being.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  port  is  its  confined  space,  and  in  the  event  of  a  gale,  the 
sea  that  sets  in  is  so  heavy,  that  vessels  arc  liable  to  come  in  contact  with  eacli  other,  and  to  be 
more  or  less  injured.  The  port  is  too  limited  in  extent  to  accommodate  the  trade  that  is  carried 
on  in  it.  Various  schemes  and  improvements  arc  talked  of,  hot  none  that  arc  feasible.  'The 
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Captain  Wilkes  says, 

“  I  have  had  some  opportunity  of  knowing  Valparaiso,  and  contrasting  its  present 
state  with  that  of  1821  and  1822.  It  was  then  a  mere  village,  composed,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  of  straggling  ranchos.  It  has  now  the  appearance  of  a  thickly  settled  town, 
with  a  population  of  30,000,  five  times  the  number  it  had'  then.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Port,  and  is  the  old  town  ;  the  other  by 
that  of  the  Almendral,  occupying  a  level  plain  to  the  east.  Its  location  is  by  no  means 
such  as  to  show  it  to  advantage.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  custom-house,  two 
churches,  and  the  houses  occupying  the  main  street.  Most  of  the  buildings  are  of  one 
story,  and  are  built  of  adobes  or  sun-dried  brick.  The  walls  of  the  buildings  are  from 
four  to  six  feet  thick.  The  reason  for  this  mode  of  building  is  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  earthquakes.  The  streets  are  well  paved.  The  plaza  has  not  much  to  recommend 
it.  The  government-house  is  an  inferior  building.  Great  improvements  are  now  making, 
and  many  buildings  on  the  eve  of  erection. 

“  They  are  about  bringing  water  from  one  of  the  neighbouring  springs  on  the  hill, 
which,  jf  the  supply  is  sufficient,  will  give  the  town  many  comforts.  On  the  hills  are 
many  neat  and  comfortable  dwellings,  surrounded  by  flower-gardens.  These  are  chiefly  ' 
occupied  by  the  families  of  American  and  English  merchants.  This  is  the  most 
pleasant  part  of  the  town,  and  enjoys  a  beautiful  view  of  the  harbour.  The  ascent  to  it 
is  made  quite  easyby  a  well-constructed  road  through  a  ravine.  The  height  is  210  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  east  end  of  the  Almendral  is  also  occupied  by  the  wealthy  citizens. 
The  lower  classes  live  in  the  ravines.  Many  of  their  habitations  are  scarcely  sufficient 
to  keep  them  dry.  during  the  rainy  season.  They  are  built  of  reeds,  plastered  with  mud, 
and  thatched  with  straw.  They  seldom  contain  more  than  one  apartment. 

“  The  well-known  hills  to  the  south  of  the  port,  called  the  ‘  Main  and  Fore  Top,’ 
arc  the  principal  localities  of  the  grog-shops  and  their  customers.  These  two  hills,  and 
the  gorge  ( quebrada )  between  them,  seem  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  the  worthless 
population  of  both  sexes.  The  -females,  remarkable  for  their  black  eyes  and  red  ‘  ba- 
yettas,’  are  an  annoyance  to  the  authorities,  the  trade,  and  the  commanders  of  vessels, 
and  equally  so  to  the  poor  sailors,  who  seldom  leave  this  port  without  empty  pockets 
and  injured  health. 

“  ft  was  difficult  to  realise  the  improvement  and  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
.  habits  of  the  people,  and  the  advancement  in  civil  order  and  civilisation.  On  my  for¬ 
mer  visit,  there  was  no  sort  of  order,  regulation,  or  good  government.  Robbery,  mur¬ 
der,  and  vices'of  all  kinds,  were  openly  committed.  The  exercise  of  arbitrary  military 
power  alone  existed.  Not  only  with  the  natives,  but  among  foreigners,  gambling  and 
knavery  of  the  lowest  order,  and  all  the  demoralising  effects  that  accompany  them  pre¬ 
vailed. 

“  I  myself  saw  on  my  former  visit  several  dead  bodies  exposed  in  the  public  squares,, 
victims  of  the  cuchiUo.  This  was  the  result  of  a  night’s  debauch,  and  the  fracas  attend¬ 
ant  upon  it.  No  other  punishment  awaited  the  culprits  than  the  remorse  of  their  own 
conscience.  .  — 

“  Now,  Valparaiso,  and  indeed  all  Chile,  shows  a  great  change  for  the  better;  order 
reigns  throughout;  crime  is  rarely  heard  of,  and  never  goes  unpunished;  good  order  and 
decorum  prevail  outwardly  every  where:  that  engine  of  good  government,  an  active  and 
efficient  police,  has  been  established.  It  is  admirably  regulated,  and  brought  fully  into 
action,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  but  in  adding  to  the  comforts  of 
the  inhabitants.” 

depth  of  water  opposes  an  almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  improvement  by  piers.  The  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  government,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  Valparaiso,  is,  1  am  well  satisfied,  equal  to  any 
undertaking  that  is. practicable. 

“  l-’rom  the  best  accounts,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  harbour  is  filling  up,  from  the  wash  of  the 
hills.  Although  this  may  seem  but  a  small  amount  of  deposition,  yet  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen 
years,  the  change  was  quite  perceptible  to  me,  and  die  oldest  residents  confirmed  the  fact.  The 
anchorage  of  the  vessels  litis  changed,  and  wlmt  before  was  thought  tin  extremely  dangerous  situa¬ 
tion,  is  now  considered  the  best  in  the  event  of  bad  weather.  The  sea  is  to  be  i‘eiir(;d  rather  than 
the  wind,  for  the  latter  seldom  blows  home,  because  the  laud  immediately  behind  the  city  rises  in 
abrupt  hills,  to  the  height  of  from  800  to  1 600  and  2000  feet." 
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The  Chilians,  when  compared  with  other  South  Americans,  love  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  are  fond  of  their  homes.  The  people  are  attached  to  agriculture, 
and  the  lower  orders  are  better  disposed  towards  foreigners  than  in  the  other 
Spanish  republics.  Schools  and  colleges  have  been  established,  and  a  desire  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  population  is  evinced. 

The  shops  are  well  filled  with  articles,  of  English,  American,  and  French 
manufacture.  The  markets  are  abundantly  supplied.  There  are  no  market-gar¬ 
dens  in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso,  and  most  of  the  vegetables  are  brought  from 
the  valley  of  Quillota,  in  panniers,  on  the  backs  of  mules ;  grass  or  clover  ia 
brought  to  market  on  horseback,  which  almost  covers  both  horse  and  rider. 

Santiago. — The  elevation  of  Santiago  above  the  sea  is  1591  feet,  and  stands 
on  the  third  step  or  plain  from  the  coast.  Its  entrance  is  through  avenues  between 
high  adobe  walls. 

The  Cordilleras  have  at  all  times  an  imposing  aspect  when  seen  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Santiago,  and  their  irregular  outline  is  constantly  varying 
under  the  effects  of  light  and  shade.  Santiago  is  surrounded  by  orchards, 
gardens,  farms,  and  grazing-grounds.  The  city  being  enclosed  by  high  adobe 
walls,  gives  it  a  gloomy  appearance  until  entered,  when  the  streets  have  a  fresh 
and  clean  look — it  is  laid  out  in  squares.  The  streets  are  paved,  and  have  side¬ 
walks.  This  clean  appearance  is  owing  ,  to  a  law  obliging  the  inhabitants  to 
whitewash  their  houses  and  walls"  once  a  year,  and  to  the  white  contrasting  with 
the  red-tiled  roofs.  The  houses  are  mostly  one-story  high,  built  round  a  court 
or  square,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  wide,  round  which  the  rooms  are  situated. 
The  roof  projects  to  form  a  kind  of  piazza  or  covered  way.  The  gateway  is 
usually  large,  and  the  rooms  on  each  side  of  it  are  not  connected  with  the  rest  of 
The  building,  but  rented  as  shops.  Opposite  to  the  gateway  is  the  centre  window, 
guarded  by  a  light  and  ornamental  iron  frame,  painted  green  or  richly  gilt.  The 
court  is  usually  paved  with  small  pebbles  from  the  bed  of  the  Maypocho, 
arranged  fancifully:  in  many  cases,  the  courts  are  laid  out  in  flower-plats, 
with  roses  and  geraniums. 

The  lliver  Maypocho  runs  through  one  portion  of  Santiago,  and  supplies  it 
with  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  is  the  great  plaza,  where  the  public  build¬ 
ings  arc  situated.  These  arc  built  of  a  coarse  kind  of  porphyry  from  the 
mountains;  the  cathedral  and  palace  each  occupy  one  side;  in  the  centre  is  a 
fountain,  with  several  small  statues  of  Italian  marble.  All  the  public  buildings 
are  much  out  of  repair,  having  been  damaged  by  earthquakes.  ' 

The  cathedral  is  a  large  edifice — its  altar  is  decked  with  gold  and  silver. 
There  arc  within  it  paintings  and  hangings,  among  which  is  a  large  number  of 
trophies,  taken  in  the  wars.  The  niches  arc  filled,  with  wax  figures  of  saints, 
and  there  are  also  “  the  remains  of  tiro  martyrs  of  the  church ,  in  a  tolerably  good 
state  of  preservation .” 

The  palace,  originally  built  for  the  viceroy,  is  now  appropriated  to  tlie  accom 
modation  of  the  president  and  the  public  offices.  On  the  side  opposite  to 
the  palace  is  a  colonnade,  not  yet  finished,  intended  to  occupy  one  whole  side  of 
the  plaza.  .  Under  its  portico  are  fancy  and  dry  goods  shops,  and  between  the 
columns  various  trades,  or  lace  and  fringe-makers  work.  In  the  evening  it  is 
resorted  to  by  females,  with  large  flat  baskets,  vending  shoes,  fruit,  and  fancy 
articles  ;  others  arc  cooking  cakes,  and  the  whole  portico  is  lighted  up,  and  much 
resorted  to. 

The  mini  occupies  a  square;  it  has  never  been  completed,  and  has  suffered 
from  earthquakes.  The  operation  of  coining  is  in  the  rudest  form.  Both  rolling 
and  cutting  are  done  by  mule  power.  . 

The  public  library  contains  several  thousand  volumes,  which  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Jesuits,  and  many  curious  manuscripts  relating  to  the  Indians. 
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The  amusements  are  chiefly  the  theatre  and  chingano,  and  it  is  called  a  quiet 
rity.  The  siesta  is  daily  indulged  in;  even  the  shops  are  shut  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  city  is  as  quiet  as  midnight.  Towards  the  cool  of  the  evening,  the  abo¬ 
rigines  resort  to  the  alameda,  a  beautiful  walk,  well  shaded,  about  a  mile  in  extent, 
along  one  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  planted  with  a  double  row  of  poplar  trees. 
Streams  of  water  are  constantly  running  on  each  side  of  the  walk;  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  stone  seats  are  placed,  which  are  at  times  filled  with  a  well-dressed 
population. 

The  markets  are  well  supplied ;  there  is  one  near  the  banks  of  the  Maypocho 
which  covers  an  area  of  four  or  five  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  building 
with  a  tile-roof,  supported  by  columns,  under  which'  meats  of  all  kinds  are  sold. 
In  the  centre  are  sold  vegetables,  fruits,  flowers,  poultry,  and  small-wares;  the 
market-women  are  seated  under  awnings,  screens,  and  large  umbrellas,  to  keep 
off  the  sun.  The  market  is  clean. 

The  average  price  of  a  horse  is  twelve  dollars,  but  some  that  are  well  broken 
are  valued  high, 

The  climate  of  Chile  is  justly  celebrated,  that  of  Santiago  is  delightful;  the 
temperature  is  usually  between  GO  deg.  and  75  deg.  The  country  round  is  ex¬ 
tremely  arid,  and  were  it  not  for  its  mountain  streams,  which  afford  the  means  of 
irrigation,  all  Chile  would  be  a  barren  waste  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  Rains  fall 
only  during  the  winter  months  (June  to  September),  and  after  they  have  occurred 
the  whole  country  is  decked  with  flowers  ;  the  rains  often  last  several  days,  are 
excessively  heavy,  and  during  their  continuance  the  rivers  become  impassable 
torrents.  At  Santiago  the  climate  is  drier  and  colder,  but  snow  rarely  falls ; 
on  the  ascent  of  the  Cordilleras,  the  aridity  increases  with  the  cold  ;  the  snow 
was  found  much  in  the  same  state  as  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  lying  in  patches  about 
the  summits.  Even  the  high  peak  of  Tupongati  was  bare  in  places,  and  to  judge 
from  appearances,  it  seldom  rains  in  the  highest  regions  of  the  Cordilleras,  to 
which  cause  may  be  imputed  the  absence  of  glaciers. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PATAGONIA  AND  THE  SOUTHERN  ISLANDS. 

Patagonia,  together  with  the  islands  of  the  straits  south  to  Cape  Horn, 
extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cusu  Leubu,  of  Rio  Negro,  in  39  deg.  south 
latitude  to  Cape  Horn  (55  deg.  54  min;  south  latitude),  a  distance  of  about  1 180 
miles,  and  between  64  deg.  and  76  deg.  west  longitude;  in  breadth  between  420 
and  200  miles.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the  Argentine  Republic  by 
the  River  Negro.  On  all  other  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  the  ocean. 

Along  the  Pacific  the  Patagonian  Andes  occupy  the  surface  from  thirty  to 
forty  miles  from  the  sea.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  excessively  wet,  and  the 
rains  fall  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Strong  westerly  gales  occur 
frequently.  The  rains  prevent  both  excessive  cold  or  heat.  ,  The  mountain 
region  is  generally  covered  with  forests  except  along  parts  of  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  The  vegetation  is  luxurinut  north  of  48  deg.,  and  stunted  further 
south.  The  remainder  of  Patagonia  consists  chiefly  of  plains,  which  slope  gradu¬ 
ally  from  the  Andes  towards  the  Atlantic,  and  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain, 
are  described,  but  not  on  what  we  consider  good  authority,  as  little  else  than  a 
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desert.  Gales  from  the  west  ^prevail;  the  winters  are  severe;  shrubs  and  coarse 
grass  constitute  the  principal  vegetation. 

The  Patagonians  live  on  their  horses  and  on  the  wild  cattle,  which  abound  in 
the  northern ' districts,  and  ou  the  guanacoes,  cavias,  armadillos,  and  emus, 
which  abound  in  the  more  fertile  pastures.  There  are  pumas  and  wolves,  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  seals  and  sea- lions.  Fish  is  abundant  in  the 
inlet  of  the  western  coast;  salt-lakes,  or  lagoons,  are  found  along  the  eastern 
shores. 

The  plains  on  the  continent,  as  well  as  on  King  Charles’s  Southland,  are  in¬ 
habited  by  the  Patagonians,  a  race  of  men  described  as  of  enormous  size,  though 
modern  travellers  have  not  found  them  to  be  sucli  giants  as  they  were  described 
by  some  older  voyagers;  their  average  height  seems  to  be  about  six  feet  or  some¬ 
what  more.  They  lead  a  nomade  life,  and  travel  rapidly  from  one  extremity  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  They  are  divided  into  four  tribes :  the  Chulian,  living 
near  the  Andes,  the  Moluche,  who  occupy  the  interior,  and  the  Pehuelche,  who 
live  along  the  coast.  The  Tehuelhet  inhabit  the  plains  adjacent  to  the  Straits  of 
Magalhaens. 

The  south  mountain  region  is  inhabited  by  the  Fuegians,  a  race  of  a  short 
stature  varying  in  height  from  four  feet  ten  inches  to  five  feet  six  indies.  They 
live  by  fishing  in  the  inlets,  and  pass  most  part  of  their  lives  in  small  canoes. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  OR  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC.  " 

The  federal  republic,  called  on  its  formation  the  Argentine  Republic,  in¬ 
cluding  Monte  Video  and  Paraguay,  named  also  the  provinces  of  La  Plata, 
from  the  wide  estuary  of  that  name,  lies  between  21  deg.  and  41  deg.  south 
latitude,  and  5.3  deg.  30  min.  and  72  deg.  west  longitude.  Along  the  meridian  of 
GO  deg.  west  longitude  they  extend  from  south  to  north  about  1120  miles,  and  in 
the  parallel  of  34  deg.  south  latitude,  about  8S0  miles  from  east  to  west.  On 
the  south,  the  River  Cusu  Lcubu,  or  Rio  Negro,  forms  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  these  provinces  and  Patagonia.  On  the  east  they  are  bounded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  north  to  Brazil,  which  extends 
along  the  northern  line  as  far  west  as  the  River  Paraguay  (58  deg.  west  longi¬ 
tude),  and  west  of  that,  river  by  the  republic  of  Bolivia.  The  principal  range 
of  the  Andes  extends  along  the  western  frontier  separating  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public  from  Bolivia  and  Chile. 

When  these  countries  became  independent  of  Spain,  they  formed  a  federal 
union.  Since  that  time  they  have  broken  up  into  separate  republics. 

The  Repuumc  of  Buenos  Ayres  extends,  it  may  be  said,  along  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean  from  Hio  Negro  on  the  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata; 
and  along  the  whole  southern  shores  of  its  estuary,  and  also  along  the  southern 
banks  of  the  Parana  as  far  as  the  Arrdyo  del  Medio,  a  river  which  separates  it 
fromSanta  Fc.  The  western  boundary  runs  from  the  mouth  of  th'e  River  Ne- 
posta,  in  a  north-eastern  direction  to  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sierra  del  Vul¬ 
can,  and  thence  it  continues  north  to  about  61  deg.  longitude  to  the  fortress  of 
Cruz  de  Guerra  (.53  dig.  30  min.  south  latitude),  and  thence  to  the  fortress  of 
Mel  in  (jut;  (33  sec.  42  min.  south  latitude).  This  boundary  separates  Buenos 
Ayres  from  the  territories  of  the  Southern  Indians.  A  line  from  Melinque 
to  the  A rrdyo  del  Medio,  forms  the  boundary-line  between  the  republics  of 
Buenos  Avrcs  and  Santa  Jo.  The  area' within  these  boundaries  is  estimated 
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at  about  75,000  square  miles.  But  this  estimate  is  a  vague  calculation,  and  llie 
limits  of  Buenos  Ayres,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  are  not  settled. 

The  northern  part  includes  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  Pampas;  the  surface  of 
the  whole  country  is  nearly  flat,  diversified  by  slight  undulations.  A  very  large 
portion  of  this  state  has  a  fertile  soil  for  arable  culture  or  pasturage ;  a  tract 
south  of  the  Rio  Salado  is  low  and  covered  with  swamps,  or  lakes.  The  most 
southern  portion  comprehends  the  Sierra  del  Vulcan,  and  the  south-eastern 
extremity  that  of  Ventana.  The  plain  between  these  ranges  is  said  to  be  fit 
for  arable  culture.  No  part  of  it  is  cultivated.  The  climate  of  the  northern 
portion  is  mild ;  ice  is  seldom  formed.  In  summer  the,  thermometer  rises  to 
about  90  deg.  The  north  winds  which  prevail  are  as  disagreeable  as  the  sirocco 
of  Italy.  The  south-western  winds,  or  pamperos,  blow  furiously,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  In  the  southern  districts  the  climate, 
is  nearly  as  severe  as  in  above  50  deg.  north  latitude  in  liuropc,  but  it  is  healthy. 
Both  regions  have  sufficient  rain  for  vegetation:  the  rains  fall  most  abundanily 
before  the  setting  in  of  the  cold  weather  in  April  and  May. 

Cattle  and  agricultural  products  form  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  The 
number  of  black  cattle  that  pasture  on  the  pampas  is  slated  to  exceed  one 
million.  Hides,  hair,  and  horns  are  exported,  and  also  tallow,  and  jerked  beef. 
The  hides  weigh  from  fifty  to  sixty  pounds  on  an  average.  Horses  are  numerous, 
and,  as  well  as  mules  and  asses,  are  exported.  Of  late  the  breed  of  sheep  has 
been  improved,  and  wool  constitutes  an  article  of  export.  The  cultivation  of  the 
ground  was  formerly  so  much  neglected,  that  corn  and  flour  were  imported,  but 
some  wheat  has  been  exported  to  some  amount. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  south  shores  of  the  La  Plata, 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  ltiver  Uruguay,  on  level  ground,  and  several 
feet  above  the  water.  Vessels  of  moderate  size  may  sail  up  the  river  as  far  as 
the  towVi,  but  they  cannot  approacli  it  on  account  of  shoals  which  intervene 
between  the  shores  and  the  deep  water.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out:  the 
streets  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles.  Nearly  all  the  streets  arc  now  paved 
with  granite.  The  houses  are  low,  few  of  them  having  more  than  one  story,  and 
the  town  covers  at  least  twice  the  area  of  an  European  city  with  the  same  popu¬ 
lation.  The  public  buildings  which  have  any  architectural  pretensions  arc  ihe 
churches;  hut  most  of  them  arc  unfinished.  The  town  is  badly  provided  with 
water ;  that  wdiich  is  in  the  wells  is  brackish,  and  those  inhabitants  who  can 
afford  the  expense  have  tanks,  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  Many  of  the  houses  have  small  gardens  attached,  and  have 
European  or  United  States  articles  of  furniture.  The  water  of  the  river  is  good,, 
hut  there  arc  no  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  town.  Water-carriers  retail  it  to  the 
lower  classes.  The  population,  about  80,000  souls,  is  composed  almost  entirely 
of  the  Spanish  race;  the  number  of  mulattoes  is  small,  that  of  the  negroes  still  less. 
No  manufactures  arc  carried  on.  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  scat  of  government,  has  a 
university,  an  observatory,  a  public  library,  and  some  scientific  institutions. 
The  English  and  Scotch  have  places  of  worship,  and  a  burial-place.  The  trade 
of  Buenos  Ayres  is  considerable,  as  it  is  the  principal  place  whence  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  provinces  of  La  Plata  are  exported  to  foreign  markets,  and  through 
which  they  are  provided  with  foreign  merchandise. — (See  Statistics  of  Buenos 
Ayres  hereafter.) 

The  population  of  the  whole  province  probably  does  not  much  exceed 
200,000.  The  great  disproportion  between  the  population  of  the  capital  would 
be  remarkable,  were  it  not  that  there  is  not  probably  one  acre  in  one  thousand 
under  arable  culture:  all  the  remainder  fit  for  agriculture  being  used  as  pasture. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  governor,  or  captain-general,  as  he  is  styled, 
vol.  in.  •  '  7  z 
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who  is  elected  for  five  years.  He  is  aided  by  a  council  of  ministers,  appointed 
by  himself,  but responsible  to  the  Junta,  or  Legislative  Assembly,  of  the  republic 
by  whom  lie  is  elected.  The  junta  itself  consists  of  forty-four  deputies,  one-half 
of  whom  arc  annually  renewed  by  popular  election.  But  under  Rosas  all  con¬ 
stitutional  government  has  been  reversed;  the  public  press,  except  two  vile 
journals  under  his  direction,  has  been  suppressed. 

The  south-western  Indian  country  is  very  little  known,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
more  undulated  than  the  pampas.  Between  the.Andes  and  tbe  plains,  there  ex¬ 
tends  a  hilly  country  from  100  to  110  miles  in  breadth;  and  an  undulated  country 
witli  woods,  and  stretches  thence  to  the  centre  of  the  plains  to  the  purely  pas¬ 
turage  or  pampas  region,  which  extends  to  the  country  of  clover,  weeds,  and 
thistles^  West  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Guacho  and  his  herds  of  wild  cattle, 
inhabit'1  these  rich  pastures.  Sulphur  is  abundant  there,  and  coal  is  said  to 
exist ;  rock  salt  is  found. 

The  Republic  of  Entre  Rios,  is  situated  between  the  rivers, Uraguay  and 
Parana,  west  of  Uruguay.  On  the  north  it  is  divided  from  the  republic  of 
Corricntes  by  the  Mocoreta  and  by  the  Sarandi.  Estimated  area  32,000  square 
miles.  The  southern  portion  is  an  alluvial  plain,  annually  inundated.  To  the 
north,  the  country  is  undulated  and  swampy.  A  considerable  part  is  prairies, 
which  affords  good  pasturage  on  which  herds  of  cattle  and  horses  abound  ;  hides, 
horns,  tallow,  and  jerked  beef,  are  exported.  Cultivation  is  limited  to  a  few 
places.  The  climate  is  temperate  and  salubrious.  This  republic  only  requires  to 
lie  relieved  from  anarchy  to  become  a  most  productive  region. 

Baja  bade  Santa  Ffi,  the  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  contains 
about  G000  inhabitants.  Concepcion  de  la  China,  on  tl.ie  Uruguay,  has  2000  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  Republic  of  Corrientes  extends  from  the  boundary-line  of  Entre  Rios 
to  the  Rio  Parana,  which  separates  Corrientes  from  the  republic  of  Paraguay. 
Estimated  area  about  20,000  square  miles.  The  southern  portion  is  undulated, 
partly  wooded,  and  fertile.  The  northern  parts  are  swampy,  and  comprise  the 
Lake  Ybera.  The  climate  is  warm.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  indigo  are  grown. 
Maize  is  the  common  grain.  Seta  sitveslre^  a  kind  of  silk  made  by  a  species  of 
caterpillar,  is  used  for  making  coarse  stufls.  Agriculture  is  ‘little  attended  to ; 
some  cotton  and  tobacco  are  exported. 

Corrientes,  the  capital,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Para- 
guav,  it  lias  4500  inhabitants,  and  some  trade. 

The  Republic  of  Missiones,  situated  between  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uru¬ 
guay  extends  to  the  boundary  of  Brazil.  Surface  is  undulated  ;  the  soil  is  fertile. 
It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the' 'Missiones,  established  by  the  Jesuits  among  the 
Guarani  Indians  formerly.  The  population  once  estimated  at  near  100,000 
inhabitants,  is  at  present  about  10,000.  The  climate  is  warm;  the  country 
produces  rice,  maize,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton,  hut  it  is  now  nearly  a- wilder¬ 
ness.  Estimated  area  about  7500  square  miles.  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and 
the  Missiones  constitute,  geographically,' one  country  ;  and  it  was  a  descent  to 
the  ridiculous  to  have  formed  these  into  separate  governments. 

The  Republic  of  Santa  Ft  lies  on  the  western  banks  of  tbe  Paranil,  and 
comprehends  the  region  between  that  river  and  th e-Rio  Sulado.  On  the  south  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Arroyo  del  Medio.  On  the  west,  a  desert  separates  it  from 
Cordova ;  and  on  the  north  it  extends  towards  the  Laguna  Salados  de  los 
Pbrongos,  and  the  deserts  of  the  Gran  Chaco.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  a 
plateau,  from  forty  to.  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Parana,  partly  covered 
with  the  coarse  grass  and  thistles  of  the  pampas,  and  partly  with  Ipw  mimosa 
trees.  It  is  said  scarcely  ever  to  rain  in  this  country.  Cattle  and  horses  consli- 
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lute  the  wealth  of  the  people.  The  River  Tercero,  or  Carcaranal,  which  joins 
the  Parana  at  Port  St.  Espiritu,  is  navigable.  In  the  northern  districts  there  is 
a  small  tribe  of  Guaycurns,  in  a  state  of  independence.  - 

Santa  F£,  the  capital,  has  about  4000  inhabitants.  Rosario  is  a  considerable 
place,  built  on  the  high  banks  of  the  River  Parana. 

The  Republic  of  Cordova  lies  west  of  Santa  Fe.  An  uninhabited  country 
separates  it  on  the  east  from  Santa  Fe.  On  the  north  it  is  separated  from  the 
tepublics  of  Santiago  del  Estero  and  Oatamarca  by  the  Travesia  de  Ambargasta 
and  the  Great  Salinas ;  on  the  west  by  the  republic  of  St.  Luis  de  la  Punta. 
The  soil  is  generally  a  sandy  loam,  and  not  fit  for  cultivation  without  irrigation  ; 
the  rains  and  the  streams  supply  water  for  the  pastures.  Herds  of  cattle,  sheep, 
and  goats,  are  reared  in  abundance.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  the  valleys,  and  :t 
little  wheat  in  several  places.  The  fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  succeed.  The 
eastern  portion  of  the  republic  is  nearly  uninhabited  and  chielly  covered  with 
low  mimosa  trees.  . 

Cordova,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  small  River  Primero,  in  a  valley  about  200 
feet  below  the  surrounding  plains.  It  is  regulaily  laid  out,  well  built,  and  has  a 
cathedral ;  .  and  a  university  erected  by  the  Jesuits;  the  population  is  about 
14,000  souls.  Alta  Gracia,  a  neat  town  near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  de  Cordova, 
contains  4000  inhabitants. 

The  Republic  of  San  Luis  de  la  Punta  lies  west  of  Cordova  and  extends 
to  the  Rio  Desaguadero.  On  the  south  it  is  contiguous  to  the  country  of  the 
llanqueles.  On  the  north  it  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  the  travesia  desert, 
which  borders  on  the  Great  Salinas.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very  poor  country. 
The  northern  districts  are  almost  uninhabited,  and  in  tnanv  places  covered  with 
low  mimosas ;  in  others,  without  trees  and  vegetation,  and  covered  with  saline 
efflorescences  or  with  sand.  The  southern  districts  are  crossed  by  rocky  ridges. 
It  has  a  few  pasture  grounds  for  cattle  and  goats.  There  are  some  silver  mines  in 
the  Cerro  Solosta,  called  Las  Carolinas,  which  are  worked  on  a  small  scale. 
The  dimate  is  dry  and  hot ;  rain  seldom  occurs. 

San  Luis  de  la  Punta,  the  capital,  has  about  1500  inhabitants. 

The  Republic  of  Mendoza  comprehends  the  country  west  of  the  Desagua¬ 
dero  de  Guanacache  as  far  as  the  Andes,  including  the  Vale  of  Uspallata.  It  ex¬ 
tends  north  to  south  for  about  32  deg.  south  latitude.  This  republic  is  fiat,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Paramilla  eastern  range  of  the  Andes.  The  soil  is  sandv, 
with  little  grass,  and  occasionally  covered  with  mimosa  trees.  When  irrigated,  the 
soil  will  yield  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  lucerne.  Rain  and  dew 
are  rare,  except  in  the  southern  districts  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Diamante, 
where  more  corn  may  be  raised  without  irrigation.  The  climate  is  dry  and 
healthy,  though  great  heat  is  experienced  in. summer.  It  is  very  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  figs,  peaches,  apples,  nuts,  olives,  and  grapes.  There  are  some 
silver-mines -notwithstanding  the  Paramilla  Range  on  the  side  of  the  Vale  of  Us- 
pallala.  Cattle  and  horses  are  not  .numerous;  mules  are  exported. 

Mendoza,  the  capital,  is  near  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Paramilla  Range, 
4891  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  a  well-built  town,  with  about  12,000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Two  well-frequented  roads  lead  from  this  place  to  Chile,  over  the  Andes, 
by  the  mountain-passes  of  Uspallata  and  of  Portillo.  San  Martin,  or  Villa¬ 
nueva,  west  of  Mendoza,  is  a  thriving  place,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

The  Republic  of  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera  extends  along  the  base  of 
the  Andes  from  32  deg.  to  30  deg.  south  latitude,  and  includes  the  northern 
part  of  the  Vale  of  Uspallata.  The  soil  resembles  that  of  Mendoza.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  though  dry.  Both  rain  and  dew  are  rare;  the  heat  is  not 
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excessive.  It  is  very  favourable  to  fruit,  and  wine  constitutes  an  article  of 
export. 

San  Juan,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  San  Juan,  and 
is  said  to  have  a  population  of  b'000.  It  has  some  export  trade  in  the  wines 
and  brandies  of  the  country,  and  in  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption.  A 
road  from  it  leads  to  the  mountain-pass  of  Patos,  in  the  Andes,  whence  it  de¬ 
scends  into  Chile  by  the  Vale  of  Putaendo. 

The  Republic  of  Rioja  lies  principally  within  the  Andes,  between  30  deg. 
and  28  deg.  south  latitude :  it  extends  over  two  valleys.  The  Vale  of  Guan- 
dacol,  between,  the  Andes  and  the  Sierra  de  Famatina,  is  fertile,  and  not  too  warm 
for  the  growth  of  wheat;  it  has  also  copper  mines;  but  neither  the  wheat  nor  the 
copper  fan  be  brought  to  market  on  account  of  the  expense.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  mostly  of  Indian  origin,  hunt  the  vicuna  for  its  skin.-  Some  silver  mines 
are  worked  on  a  small  scale. 

Rioja,  the  capital,  not  far  from  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Velasco,  has 
some  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country,  and  between  3000  and  4000  in¬ 
habitants. 

The  Republic  of  Catamarca  lies  further  north,  extending  over  some  valleys 
which  run  south  and  north,  and  intersect  the  mountain-region  of  the  Despoblado, 
where  it  is  contiguous  to  the  principal  chain  of  the  Andes.  It  appears  to  con¬ 
tain  several  fertile  valleys  between  the  mountains,  in  which  cattle  are  reared  and 
corn  raised.  Cotton  and  red  pepper  are  cultivated  for  exportation. 

Catamarca,  the  capital,  contains  about  4000  inhabitants. 

The  Republic  of  Santiago  del  Estero  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Great 
Salinas,  between  27  deg.  and  30  deg.  south  latitude,  and  62  deg.  and  65  deg.  west 
longitude.  It  comprehends  two  narrow  and  long  cultivable  tracts,  along 
both  banks  of  the  rivers  Dulce  and  Salado,  and  vary  from  one  to  five  miles 
in  width.  On  the  cultivable  tracts  wheat  and  Indian  corn  yield  good  crops. 
Cochineal  to  some  extent  is  collected,  as  well  as  honey  and  wax.  The  climate  is 
considered  to  be  the  hottest  in  South  America.  Ponchos,  blankets,  and  coarse 
saddle-cloths  are  made  and  sent  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Santiago  del  Estebo,  the  capital,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Dulce,  contains 
about  4000  inhabitants.  Mntara  is  on  the  Rio. Salado,  and  from  that  place 
downwards  the  river  is  navigable  for  large  river-boats. 

The  Republic  of  Tucuman,  north  of  Santiago  del  Estero,  lies  between  26 
deg.  and  27  deg.  30  min.  south  latitude,  and  02  deg.  and  66  deg.  west  longitude. 
Tlie  western  districts,  which  are  contiguous  to  the  Sierra  Aconquija,  are  chieHy 
covered  with  high  mountains,  among  which  there  are  a  few  narrow  valleys.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  high  forest  trees,  and  contain  good  pasture.  There 
are  also  sonic  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead.  The  central  part  of  the 
republic  extends  over  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  part  of  vthe  plain  qf 
Tucuman.  It  is  considered  the  Garden  of  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata.  It  yields 
wheat,  maize,  lice,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  The  cattle  are  of  large  size.  Horses  and 
mules  are  exported.  The  climate  is  dry  and  hot,  but  healthy.  The  eastern  dis¬ 
tricts  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Salado  are  rather  sterile,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  A  great  number  of  Indians  within  this 
republic  speak  the  Quichua  language. 

Tucuman,  the  capita),  situated  on  a  plateau, contains  about  8000  inhabitants. 
It  has  some  trade,  and  exports  horses  and  mules  to  Bolivia. 

The  Republic  of  Salta  is  the  most  northern  of  the  Argentine  republics,  and 
extends  over  the  Despoblado  range  of  the  Andes,  and  the  plains  which  lie  between 
tlie  rivets  Salado  and  Venncjo,  south  of  The  mountains.  Its  boundaries  are  not 
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well  defined,  and  its  area  is  supposed  to  equal  that  of  Paraguay.  The  few 
Indians  r  fleet  some  gold,  and  hunt  the  vicunas,  alpacas,  and  chinchilla, 
for  their  *<dns  and  wool,  and  bringdown  ice  and  salt  to  the  valleys.  Near  the 
southern  slope  of  the  mountains  are  the  silver  mines  of  San  Antonio  de  los  Cobres 
and  of  Acay.  The  elevated  valleys  produce  wheat  and  maize ;  the  declivities  are 
generally  wooded  or  pasture  lands.  The  valleys  alopg  the  rivers  Salado  and 
Lavayen,  produce  rice,  maize,  and  tropical  fruits,  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.  On  the  banks  of  the  Vermejo  cochineal  is  collected,  and  the  coco¬ 
plant  is  raised  ;  the  tree  from  which  the  yerba-matd,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is  obtained, 
is  indigenous.  The  climate  is  as  various  as  the  productions.  On  the  Despoblado, 
the  weather  all  the  year  round  r  sembles  winter  in  England  ;  the  low  country 
on  the  Rio  Vermejo  suffers  from  excessive  heat.  The  valleys  have  a  more  or  less 
temperate  climate,  according  tc  their  elevation. 

Salta,  the  capital,  is  situaved  in  a  valley,  exposed  to  inundations ;  it  contains 
from  8000  to  9000  inhabitants ;  its  commerce  is  inconsiderable:  Jujuy,  with  about 
4000  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  trading  place, 
though  the  mountain-pass  begins  here  which  runs  northward  to  Tupiza,  Potosi, 
and  Clmquisaca,  and  over  the  Abra  de  Cortaderas,  about  12,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

The  population  of  all  the  Argentine  states,  or  provinces,  is  vaguely  estimated  as 
follows,  viz. : — Buenos  Ayn  s,  about  210,000 ;  Uruguay,  115,0OJ;  Entre  Rios, 
34,000;  Corrientes,  38,000;  Missiones,  9000;  Paraguay,  401,000;  f-anta  Fd, 
17,000;  Cordova,  86,000;  San  Luis,  24,000;  Me.idoza,  40,000;  hn  Juan, 
24,000;  Rioja,  1 9,000 ;  Catamarca,  34,000;  Santiago, 48,000;  Tuc  mail, 44, 000; 
Salta,  55,000. 

In  the  southern  provinces  the  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  the  Spanish  race. 
In  Paraguay  the  Missiones  and  Corrientes,  the  Guarani  Indians,  who  were  civi¬ 
lised  by  the  Jesuits,  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  Indian  families 
are  settled  in  Entre  Rios,  Santa  Fe,  and  Cordova.  In  the  republics  north  of 
28  deg.  south  latitude,  there  are  Indians  who  speak  the  Quichua,  or  Peruvian, 
language.  A  great  portion  of  the  region  is  still  the  undisputed  property  of  native 
tribes.  Numerous  tribes  inhabit  the  Gran  Chaco,  between  the  Paraguay  and 
Parana,  and  the  Rio  Solado.  The  Guaycuru  tribe  is  said  to  be  the  most  nume¬ 
rous.  The  Itanquelcs,  and  unknown  tribes,  inhabit  the  country  south  of  35  deg. 
south,  west  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  the  Cordilleras.  The  pampas  Indians  arc  a 
nomade  people,  who  move  over  the  pastures  with  their  cattle. 

The  Guachos,  of  Spanish  race,  are  also  scattered  over  the  pampas.  They 
are  said  not  to  be  numerous,  and  live  in  huts.  They  are  early  trained  to  ride,  and 
hunt  with  the  lasso.  They  live  on  animal  food,  the  produce  of  their  herds  and 
hunting.  Their  drink-vis  water,  are  strong,  and  can  endure  great  fatigue.  They 
are  described  as  hospitable  to  strangers. 

Manufactures.  —A  few  woollen  stuffs  are  made  at  Santiago  del  Estero,  and 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  .countries.  British  manufactures  have  hitherto  been 
chiefly  used. 

'Trade.— The  internal  commerce  is  considerable,  as  almost  every  republic  pro¬ 
duces  something  peculiar,  which  is  in  demand  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  is 
also  facilitated  by  the  level  character  of  the  country,  and  its  climate,  which  is  gene- ' 
rally  dry  ;  the  roads,  also,  nrc  tolerably  good.  The  navigation  on  the  Paraguay 
River  extends  north  to  Brazil,  on  theParaim  up  to  the  Apipe,  on  the  Uraguay  up 
to  the  Salto  Chico,  to  which  places  vessels  of  300  tons’  burden  may  ascend.  By 
this  inland  navigation  the  products  of  the  northern  republics  are  brought  to  Buenos 
Ayres  or  Monte  Video,  whence  they  are  exported.  But  the  commerce  with  the 
neighbouring  republics  and  to  Brazil  is  unimportant;  horses  and  mules  were  for- 
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merly  exported  in  large  numbers  to  Bolivia  and  Peru;  this  trade  is  said  to  have 
nearly  ceased.  The  ports  of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres  engross  nearly  all 
the  maritime  trade. 

Government.— The  existing  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  under  Rosas,  is 
a  military  despotism.  Most  of  the  inland  provinces,  and  especially  the  Guacho 
inhabitants  of  the  pastoral  regions,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  independent. 


CHAPTER  XV, 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  PARAGUAY. 

The  whole  of  Paraguay  and  the  republic  of  Monte  Video  have  scarcely  at  any 
time,  since  the  revolt  and  independence  of  the  Argentine  Provinces,  joined  in  the 
federal  association  of  republican  states,  nominally  included  in  the  Argentine  Con¬ 
federation.  - 

Paraguay  comprehends  the  extensive  region  between  the  rivers  Parana  and 
Paraguay,  and' extends  from  between  21  deg.  and  27  deg.  30  mjn.  south  latitude, 
and  54  deg.  to  nearly  58  deg.,  west  longitude.  Estimated  area  \aguely  stated  at 
from  70,000  to  90,000  square  miles. 

It  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  or  Gabofo,  in  1526  Alcedo  describes 
it  thus ; — 

“  It  is  of  a  warm  and  moist  temperature,  from  ihe  number  of  woods,  lakes,  and  rivers 
with  which  it  is  covered,  and  from  the  various  overflowings  which  are  formed  between 
•  the  months  of  November  and  April,  when  the  rains. are  most  abundant.  It  is  watered 
by  .an  infinite  number  of  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  aie,  first  that  of  its  own  name,  and 
then  those  in  the  not  them  parts  of  l’orrudos,  Mboteley,  Tobati,  Ipane  Piray,  and  others 
of  less- note  ;  and  in  the  south  part,  those  of  Ctiiabe  and  Tibiquari,  this  dividing  this 
province  from  that  of  the  Uio  de  la  Plata  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

“The  woods  are  many,  and  in  them  grow  in  abundance  sour  orange®,  eilrons,  limes, 
and  other  wild  fruits,  of  which  conserves  are  made.  There  are  also  trees  of  very  good 
timber,  and  fine  wood,  such  as  cedars,  peloroqucs,  urundais,  tajibos,  and  others  ;  of  the 
first  they  make  canoes  and  slabs,  which  they  carry  to  Buenos  Ayres  for  vessels  and  for 
other  uses.  In  these  woods  are  found  a  variety  of  birds  and  animals,  such  as  rabbits, 

■  hares,  partridges,  wild-bo&'r,  deer,  and  other  species  of  creatures  less  known,  such  as 
quiriquinchos,  mnlitas,  and  aperiades ;  but  from  the  great  quantity  of  neat  cattle,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  preferied  to  any  other  here,  none  of  the  above  animals  are  ever  hunted  ; 
sometimes,  however,  the  inhabitants  will  hunt  geese,  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and  the 
shores  of  the  river,  and  kill  great  numbers.  Here  also  breed  goldfinches,  nightingales, 
larks,  green  parrots,  long-tailed  parrots,  others  of  most  beautiful  plumage,  and  peacocks; 
nor  are  there  wanting  ostriches,  and  birds  of  prey.” 

The  Jesuits  laboured  so  assiduously  and  successfully  to  convert  the  Indians, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  came  under  the  power  of  the  former  j  they 
extended  their  dominion  over  Paraguay,  and  organised  the  Indians  into  a  disci- 

f dined  body  of  militia,  and  prevented  all  persons,  both  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
rom  entering  their  territories. 

From  Paraguay  and  Parana  they  drew  great  revenues;  their  converts  worked  for 
them  cheerfully,  at  slated  periods,  on  their  plantations;  and  the  Jesuits  not  only 
imported  every  thing -necessary  for  their  people  front  Europe,  but  they  also  sent 
immense  sums  to  the  superiors  of  their  order  at  ltome.  The  Indians  were  care- 
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fully  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  Spanish  language;  they  were  instructed  in  all  sorts 
of  useful  arts,  and  trained  to  the  fatigues  of  military  life.  They  were  formed  into 
large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  well  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition ; 
as  cavalry,  the  aboriginals  were  distinguished  equestrians; 

Many  hundred  thousands  of  the  native  races  came  under  the  authority  of,  and 
became  infatuated  subjects  to,  the  Jesuit  fathers.  But  in  1750  the  courts  of  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Lisbon  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  definitively  fixing  the 
boundaries  of  their  respective  possessions  in  the  western  world. 

Commissions  were  appointed  in  ]  752,  to  carry  this  treaty  into  execution. 
The  representations  of  the  Jesuits,  who  secretly  thwarted  the  extension  of  the 
Portuguese  limits,  caused  a  war  between  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  which  the  Indians 
took  an  active  part  against  the  Portuguese.  The  court  of  Lisbon,  in  consequence, 
or  rather  the  Marquis  of  Pombal  began  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the  real  motive 
of  the  Jesuits  in  forming  such  extensive  t  stablishments  in  America. 

Soon  after,  a  trial  was  instituted  against  one  of  the  order  in  France  by  some  - 
of  the  merchants  concerned  in  speculations  at  Martinique,  which  had  involved 
the  society  in  debt.  On  this  trial  the  institute  of  their  order,  and  their  registers 
were  examined,  and  found  to  contain  principles  and  doctrines' subversive  of 
'monarchy,  and  of  the  interests  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  consequently  decreed  to 
suppress  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  France'.  On  the  year  following,  the  King  of 
Portugal  was  assassinated,  and  it  was  resolved  to  expel  the  Jesuits  from  that 
kingdom. 

This  was  followed  by  their- expulsion  from  Spain  and  Naples,  in  1 767,  and 
in  1773  Pope  Clement  (Gangarclli)  XIV,  totally  abolished  the  society. 

They  were  banished  from  America  soon  after,  and  the  cure  of  the  native 
tribes  they  had  converted,  was  transferred  to  priests  of  other  orders,  but  chiefly 
to  the  Franciscans,  and  the  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  civil  officers. 

On  their  expulsion  from  the  territories  on  the  banks  of  the  Parana,  there 
were  discovered,  in  thirty  settlements  alone,  no  less  than  169,590  horses,  13,900 
mules,  and  271,540  sheep. 

The  presidios ,  or  garrisons  of  this  province,  when  under  Spanish  rule,  were 
nineteen  in  number,  without  counting  the  capital,  in  which  was  a  body  of  350 
guardsmen,  as  well  of  infantry  as  of  horse. 

Besides  these,  there  were  boats  which  plied  on  the  rivers  to  impede  the  passes 
to  the  infidels,  or  to  surprise  and  cut  off  their  retreats. 

Along  the  Parana,  and  along  the  Paraguay,  north  to  Angostura,  the  country 
is  lorv,  marshy,  and  without  fuel.  Wooded  marshes  occur  further  north.  The 
greater  part  of  the  interior  country  is  hilly,  and  in  some  parts  mountainous. 
The  hills  are  covered  with  forests;  the  valleys  and  plains  are  nearly  destitute, 
of  wood,  and  afford  excellent  pasture-ground.  The  climate  is  salubrious  and 
temperate.  Its  rainy  season  lasts  from  March  to  June.  The  productions  are 
numerous.  The  Yerba-mate,  or  Paraguay  tea,  was,  it  is  stated, exported  formerly 
to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  lbs.  Great  quantities  of  timber  are,  however,  floated 
down  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton  have  been  also  exported. 
The  indigo-plant  and  caoutchouc-tree  grow  wild.  Exclusive  of  the  navigable 
Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  the  River  Tibiquari,  which  traverses  the  southern 
districts,  is  navigable  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 
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The  state  of  Paraguay  is  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Paraguay 
•which,  with  the  Bennejo,  flows  into  the  Parana.  Aided  by  Buenos  Ayres 
Paraguay  was  freed  from  Spanish  domination.  1  ’ 

Asunsion,  the  capital,  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay,  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country 
Villa  Real  de  Concepcion,  with  4000  inhabitants,  lies  further  north  on  the 
Paraguay,  and  is  the  place  to  which  the  produce  of  the  forests  of  Yerba-Mate  ij 
brought :  these  forests  cover  the  hills  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  east  of  the 
capital. 

The  more  recent  accounts  of  Paraguay,  by  Robertson  and  others,  describe  the 
state  of  cultivation  superior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  Argentine  states. 
White- washed  cottages  were,  says  Mr.  Robertson,  frequently  seen  among  the  trees' 
and  around  them  were  considerable  fields  of  cotton,  yucca,  and  tobacco.  Indian 
corn,  and  sugar-cane,  were  frequently  seen  in  .the  vicinity  of  the  farm-houses ;  and 
there  was  abundance  of  wood  and  prickly  pears,  with  the  latter  the  cultivated 
country  and  paddocks  are  well  provided.  The  dictator  possessed  nearly  half  the 
country;  the  savannah,  pasture-lands  and  forests,  the  estates  of  the  Jesuit 
missions,  and  other  corporate  religious  bodies,  and  many  country-houses  and 
farming-establishments,  were  confiscated  and  seized  by  him  in  the  name  of  the 
state.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he  sedulously  improved  all  these  properties 
and  rendered  them  productive.  On  some  parts  large  cattle  and  horse  farms’ 
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were  established.  He  let  others  at  moderate  or  nominal  rents,  subjected  to  be 
well  cultivated.  His  cavalry  was  supplied  by  the  pasture  farms.  Monthly 
reports  of  the  farms  were  invariably  demanded  and  received  by  him.  He  ex¬ 
tended  the  agricultural  operations  far  beyond  annual  gatherings  of  mate,  or  tea, 
the  culture  of  some  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  yucca.  In  1820  the  plague  of 
locusts  overran  and  destroyed  eighty  leagues  of  circuit.  To  avert  famine,  he 
compelled  the  farmers  to  sow  a  second  crop ;  the  harvest  of  which  was  most 
abundant.  By  despotic  regulations,  he  extended  his  agricultural  improvements 
over  the  whole  country.  Rice,  maize,  cotton,  culinary  vegetables  were  grown; 
and  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  horses  was  extensively  promoted.  Paraguay  tea 
is  as  much  used  in  Chile,  La  Plata,  Peru,  and  Brazil,  as  China  tea  in  England. 
He  also  compelled  them  to  establish  manufactories.  His  government  was 
absolute,  though  the  whole  was  nominally  republican..  He  allowed  of  no  public 
debt.  If  the  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  were  ended  ; — if 
those  countries  were  tranquillised,  the  period  will  have  arrived  when  a  very  lucra¬ 
tive  trade  may  be  carried  on  with  the  fertile  region  of  Paraguay  and  the  countries 
drained  by  the  Parana  and  its  affluents.  In  his  day'Francia  may  have,  as  a  dic¬ 
tator,  prepared  this  state  for  future  prosperity. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MONTE  VIDEO,  OR  URUGUAV. 

The  republic  of  Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental,  extends  from  the  northern 
coast  and  banks  of  the  La  Plata,  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Brazil.  It  is  but 
imperfectly  explored  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  River  Uruguay.  This  state  extends 
on  the  west,  along  the  Uruguay  River  about  300  miles,  and  on  the  Atlantic 
for  about  200  miles.  The  average  width,  from  east  to  west,  exceeds  230  miles. 
Estimated  area  69,000  square  miles; 

Uruguay  has  generally  an  undulating  fertile  soil,  with  occasional  broken  inter¬ 
ruptions,  and  is  almost  destitute  of  forest  trees.  The  climate  is  temperate;  it  never 
freezes.  Rain  falls  abundantly  during  winter,  but  seldom  in  summer.  Cultiva¬ 
tion  is  neglected  for  pasturage.  Cattle  and  horses  form  the  wealth  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  articles  of  export  are  hides,  skins,  hair,  horns,  and  jerked  beef. 
Sheep  breeding  and  rearing  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  ’ 

In  a  Spanish  work,  which  we  have  quoted,  Monte  Video  is  asserted  to  be 
favoured  by  nature,  as  if  it  had  been  selected1  for  the  display  of  fertility  and 
beauty,  and  not  less  important  on  account  of  its  geographical  situation,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  La  Plata,  forty  leagues  distant  from  the  capital  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Its  climate,  which  has  sensibly  improved  during  the  last  forty  years,  is 
temperate  and  humid;  but  as  that  quality  is  moderated  by  the  invariably  dry 
land  winds  from  the  north-west — commonly  called  passageros,  because  the 
pass  through  the  open  plains  of  Buenos  Ayres — and  by  its> proximity  to  the 
ocean,  the  temperature  of  its  atmosphere  is  the  most  healthy  possible.  In  the 
year  1810,  that  province  numbered  a  population  of  from  60,000  to  70,000  souls, 
including  that  of  the  city,  which  was  not  less-than  20,000.  In  1825,  however,  it 
scarcely  contained  from  40,000  to  50,000,  that  is,  10,000  in  the  city,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  country.  There  are  many  inhabited  places  in  it :  as,  Maldonado, 
Colonia,  Santa  Lucia,  Camelones,  San  Jose,  San  Carlos,  Soriano,  and  Cerro 
VOL.  in.  8  a 
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Largo,  which  are  all  towns;  and  the  villages  are  Toledo,  Pando,  Rocha,  Penarol, 
Piedras,  San  Salvador,  Minas,  Florida,  Porongos,  Colla,  Bacas,  Nivoras,  Espi- 
nilla,  Mercedes,  Paisandir,  and  Hervidera.  The  decrease  of  population  was  occa¬ 
sioned  first  by  the  war  with  Spain,  which  in  that  territory  was  carried  on  as  in  no 
other  part  of,  the  •  united  provinces ;  by  the  civil  war  which  raged  there, 
during  the  revolution  against  Spain;  and  also  by  the  domination  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  or  Brazilians,  from  which,  being  universally  detested,  the  natives 
have  fled  in  great  numbers,  emigrating  to  the  other  provinces.  Monte  Video 
was  peopled,  little  more  than  about  a  century  ago,  by  a  colony  sent  from 
Buenos  Ayres.  At  that  time  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  multitude  of 
Indians,  of  whom  now  only  remain  the  very  few  who  live  in  the  remote 
parts,  known  by  the  name  of  Charrccas.  The  new  colonists  found  the  country 
abounding  with  vicuna.  Since  that  time  the  soil,  fertile  in  all  parts,  even 
in  the  mountains  with  which  it  abounds,  appears  to  have  been  used  particu¬ 
larly  for  grazing,  its  cattle  haying  continued  all  along  to  be  the  staple  branch  of 
the  commerce  of  Monte  Video  ;  not  only  by  reason  of- the  exportation  of  vicuna 
and  horse-hides,  but  also  of  salted  meat  and  tallow.  /Monte  Video  at  one  time 
possessed  thirty-three  establishments  for  curing  meaF;,  each  of  them  killing  at 
least  one  hundred  head  of  cattle  daily,  without  that  consumption  being  felt  in 
regard  to  the  vicuna,  the  multiplication  of  which  race  is  assisted  there  by  an  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  natural  circumstances.  Nearly  the  whole  country  abounds  in 
excellent  pastures,  of  excellent  quality,  and  fertilised  by  the  irrigation  of  rivers, 
rivulets,  and  springs.  At  each  step  the  traveller  finds  himself  meeting  with 
streams  of  pure  water,  the  scenery  presents  a  constant .  succession  of  hills, 
eminences,  meadows,  wilds,  rugged  defiles,  and  mountains.  ,.The  principal  rivers 
arc,  the  Uruguay,  Negro,  Ybiqui ,  Ccbollati ,  Yi,  Santa  Lucia ,  Guegisay ,  Diaman, 
Arapci,  Guarey ,  Olimar,  Pardo,  Tacuari,  Yguaron,  and  Tacuarembo.  The  cur¬ 
rents  of  these  rivers  arc  formed  by  countless  streams,’  “  many  of  them  very 
considerable,  which  run  in.  all  directions,  excepting  ah  elevated  ridge  of  land 
which  crosses  the  whole  province,  and  is  called  Cuchilla  grande.  Almost  all  these 
rivers  might  be  made  navigable  through  the  greatest  part  of  their  course.  Those 
that  are  now  navigated  are  the  Uruguay,  Negro,  Ccbollati,  and  Santa  Lucia.” 

Monte  '  Video,  situated  on ’the  north  shore  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
was  founded  near  its  mouth  by  order  of  Field-marshal  Don  Briino  de 
Zavala,  in  172 G.  “  Until  1807  it  was  a  small  place,  having  only  one  parish  and 
a  convent  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco.  It  had  once  a  housq  of  Jesuits.  It  is 
situate  on  a  lofty  spot,  upon  a  bay.  It  has  a  citadel  or  castle,  which  is  badly 
constructed,  with  four  bulwarks  and  some  batteries  for  its  defence— the  same  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  town,  which  is  well  fortified  with  a  strong 
wall  and  sufficient  artillery,  is  inhabited  by  more  than  10,000  souls,  amongst  whom 
are  some  rich  and  noble  families.  The  climate  is  excellent,  cheerful,  and  healthy, 
the  soil  fertile  and  abounding  in  vegetable  productions,  and  flesh  and  fish  are  so 
plentiful  as  to  cost  almost  nothing.  Its  principal  commerce  consists  in  the  hides 
of  cattle,  and  these  are  killed  merely  for  the  above  perquisites.  It  is  111  miles 
east-south-east  from  Buenos  Ayres,  in  latitude  34  deg.  50  min.  30  sec.  south, 
and  longitude  56  deg.  1G  min.  west.”  Such  is  the  description  of  Alcedo. 

Few  places  in  Spanish  America  have  experienced  a  greater  change  in  poli¬ 
tical  consequence  and  physical  energies,  since  the  time  Alcedo  wrote,  than 
Uruguay.  Independently  of  its  wars  with  Buenos  Ayres,  it  has  been  rendered 
famous  by  the  English  expedition  which  visited  the  Rio  la  Plata  in  1806.  It 
was  for  some  little  time  in  possession  of  the  British  troops,  and  finally  evacu¬ 
ated  at  the  beginning  of  September,  1807.  r 

The  town  of  Monte  Video,  according  to  Mr.  Mawe,  is  tolerably  well  built, 
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standing  on  a  gentle  elevation  at  the  extremity  of  a  small  peninsula,  and  is  walled 
entirely  round — 

“Iu  population  amount  :d  in  1820  to  between  15,000  and  18,000  souls.  The 
harbour,  although  shoal,  and  quite  open  to  the  pamperos,  is  the  best  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  ;  it  has  a  very  soft  bottom  of  deep  mud.  When  the  wind  continues  for  some  time 
at  north-east,  ships  drawing  twelve  feet  water  are  frequently  aground  for  several  days, 
so  that  the  harbour  cannot  be  called  a  good  one  for  vessels  above  300  or  400  tons.” 

There  are  but  few  capital  buildings;  the  town  in  general  consists  of  houses  of 
one  story,  floored  with  brick,  and  provided  with  very  poor  conveniences.  In  the 
square  is  a  handsome  cathedral,  awkwardly  situated  ;  opposite  to  it  is“an  edifice 
divided  into  a  town-house  or  cabildo,  and  a  prison.  The  streets  having  no  pave¬ 
ment,  are  clouded  with  dust  or  loaded  with  mud  as  the  weather  happens  to  be 
dry  or  wet.  In  seasons  of  drought  the  want  of  water  is  a  serious  inconvenience 
the  spring  which  principally  supplies  The  town  being  two  miles  distant. 

Provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant.  Beef  is  plentiful,  and,  though  rarely  fat 
or  fine,  makes  excellent  soup.  The  pork  is  not  eatable. 

The  inhabitants  of  Monte  Video,  particularly  the  Creoliaus,  are  described  as 
humane  and  well-disposed,  when  not  actuated  by  political  or  religious  prejudices. 
Their  habits  of  life  are  indolent  and  temperate.  The  ladies  are  generally  affable 
and  polite,  fond  of  dress,  and  neat  and  cleanly  in  their  persons ;  they  adopt  the 
English  or  French  fashions  at  home,  but  go  abroad  usually  in  black,  and  always 
covered  with  a  large  veil  or  mantle.  At  mass  they  invariably  appear  in  black 
silk,  bordered  with  deep  fringes.  They  delight  in  conversation,  are  vivacious, 
and  very  courteous  to  strangers. 

The  chief  trade  of  Monte  Video  consists  in  hides,  tallow,  and  dried  or  jerked 
beef:  the  two  first  are  exported  to  Europe,  and  the  latter  is  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  especially  to  the  Havannah.  The  coarse  copper  from  Chile  in  square 
cakes,  is  sometimes  shipped  here,  as  well  as  mate,  or  tea  of  Paraguay,  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  which  is  as  common  a  beverage  in  these  parts  as  tea  is  in  England. 

The  climate  of  Monte  Video  is  humid.  The  weather  in  the  winter  months 
(June,  July,  and  August),  is  at  times  boisterous,  and  the  air  in  that  season  is 
generally  keen  and  piercing.  In  summer  the  serenity  of  the  atmosphere  is  fre¬ 
quently  interrupted  by  thunder-storms,  preceded  by  terrific  lightning,  which 
frequently  damages  the  shipping, — and  followed  by  heavy  rain,  which  sometimes 
destroys  the  harvest.  The  heat  is  oppressive,  and  is  rendered  more  so  to 
strangers  by  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes,  which  infest  every  apartment. 

The  town  stands  on  a  basis  of  granite.  The  high  mount  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  bay  is  crowned  with  a  lighthouse,  and  gives  name  to  the  town. 

Barriga  Negra  is  distant  about  160  miles  north-east  from  Monte  Video,  about 
120  from  Maldonado,  and  ninety  from  the  town  of  Minas.  The  surrounding 
country  is  mountainous,  wellrwatered,  and  partly  wooded ;  the  banks  of  the 
streams  are  covered  with  trees,  rarely,  however,  of  large  size  ;  for  the  creeping 
plants,  interweaving  with  the  shoots,  check  their  growth  and  form  an  impenetrable 
thicket.  In  this  district  are  the  great  breeding  estates,  many  of  which  were 
stocked  with  from  60,000  to  200,000  head  of  cattle.  These  are  herded  principally 
by  Peons  from  Paraguay,  who  live  in  hovels  at  convenient  distances.  Ten  thousand 
head  are  allotted  to  four  or  five  Peons,  who  collect  them  every  morning  and 
evening;  and  drive  them  once  or  twice  a  month  into  penns. where  they  are  kept 
for  a  night.  The  cattle  by  this  mode  of  management  are  tamed  ;  a  vicious  beast 
is  never  seen  among  them.  Breeding,  alone,  is  attended  to  ;  neither  butter  nor 
cheese  is  made,  and  milk  is  scarcely  known  as  an  article  of  food.  The  constant 
food  is  beef,  eaten  generally  without  bread,  and  frequently  without  salt.  This 
habitual  subsistence  on  animal  food  would  probably  engender  diseases,  were  it 
hot  corrected  by  regularly  drinking  their  favourite  male. 
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Agriculture. — There  is  abundance  of  excellent  clay,  and  jdenty  of  wood  near 
the  margin  of  the  rivers,  yet  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  an  enclosure,  even  for  a 
kitchen-garden,  much  more  so  for  a  corn-field.  They  generally  choose  the  grounds 
for  tillage  by  the  b,mk  of  a  rivulet,  so  as  to  have  one  side  or  sometimes  two  sides 
bounded. by  it ;  the  remainder  is  fenced  in  the  most  clumsy  manner.  Ploughing  is 
performed  by  two  oxen  yoked  to  a  crooked  piece  of  wood  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  pointed  at  the  end.  After  the  ground  has  been  roughly  broken  up, 
wheat  is  sown,  without  any  attempt  to  cleanse  it  from  noxious  seeds.  While  it 
grows  up,  wild  oats,  poppies,  and  other  pernicious  weeds  grow  among  it  in 
luxuriance.  Indian  corn,  beans,  melons,  &c.,* are  all  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
The  wheat  is  cut  down  with  sickles  and  gathered  into  sheaves.  A  circular  pen  cf 
from  forty  to  sixty  yards  in  diameter  is  then  formed  w'ith  rails  and  hides;  in  the 
centie  of  this  enclosure  is  placed  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  in  the  straw.  The 
pile  is  so  formed  as  to  have  the  ears  on  the  outside.  A  small  quantity  is  pulled 
down  towards  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  and  a  herd  of  about  twenty  mares 
is  driven  it),  which,  being  untamed,  are  easily  frightened  and  made  to  gallop 
round.  At  this  pace  they  are  kept  bymeans  of  whips  for  four  or  five  hours,  until 
the  corn  is  trodden  out  of  the  ears,  and  the  straw  completely  broken  up.  Another 
parcel  of  sheaves  is  then  pulled  down,  and  a  fresh  herd  of  mires  is  let  in,  and 
this  operation  is  repeated  until  the  whole  heap  isthreshed,  and  the-straw  is  broken 
into  chaff.  In  this  state  it  is  left  until  the  wind  happens  to  rise,  and  then  it  is 
winnowed.  It  is  sewed  up  in  hides,  and  sent  to  the  sea-ports,  where  biscuit  is 
baked. 

The  climate  and  soil  arc  favourable  for  the  growth  of  grapes,  apples,  peaches, 
and  every  species  of  fruit  belonging  to  the  temperate  zone,'  but  these  are"  not 
generally  cultivated.  The  potato  would  thrive  abundantly,  but  the  people 
remain  averse  to  improving  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  seem  to  wish 
for  nothing  beyond  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  Peons,  brought  from 
Paraguay  in  their  infancy,  grow  up  to  the  age  of  manhood  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
unchccred  by  domestic  comfort  ;  at  that  period  they  generally  wander  in  search 
of  employment  toward  the  coast,  where  money  is  in  greater  plenty.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  an  honest  and  harmless  race,  though  as  liable  from  their  condi¬ 
tion  to  acquire  habits  of  gambling  and  intoxication,  as  the  higher  classes  :  many 
of  whom  fall  victims  to  those  vices. 

Among  the  many  natural  advantages  which  many  parts  of  Uruguay  possesses, 
are  the  frequent  falls  in  the  brooks  and  larger  streams,  which  might  be  con¬ 
verted  to  various  mechanical  purposes,  if  the  population  were  numerous  and 
better  instructed.  . 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

'1 1 1 E  RIVERS  PLATA,  PARANA,  J’A RAGUAV,  URUGUAY,  AND  THEIR 
TRIBUTARIES. 

Were  the  regions  drained  by  the  River  Plata,  and  its 'great  and  numerous 
tributaries,  populously  settled  by  an  enterprising  people,  the  inland  navigation 
which  communicates  with  the  rich  soils  and  products  of  thoseivast  and  extensive 
regions  of  the  Argentine  republics,  would  render  these  countries  among  the  most 
prosperous  and  powerful  in  the  world. 

The  Plata  is  one  of  the  largest  known  rivers  in  South  America,  after  the 
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Amazon.  It  was  discovered  by  Juan  Diaz  de  Solis  in  1515;  who  navigated  it 
as  far  as  a  small  island  in  latitude  34  deg.  23  min.  30  sec.  south,  and  who,  having 
seen  on  the  shores  some  cabins,  had  the  boldness  to  disembark  with  ten  men ; 
when  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  aborigines.  Five  years  afterwards,  Se¬ 
bastian  Cabot,  who,  from  neglect,  passed  from  the  service  of  the  English  to  that 
of  the  Spaniards,  was  sent  to  discover  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  But,  finding 
himself  impeded  in  his  views  by  the  disobedience  of  his  crews,  was  under  (he  ne¬ 
cessity  of  entering  the  River  Plata,  which  he  navigated  as  far  as  the  island 
discovered  by  Sobs,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Gabriel.  Seven 
leagues  above  this  island  he  discovered  a  river  which  he  called  San  Salvador, 
and  another  at  thirty  leagues’  distance,  which  the  natives  called  Sarcana;  where 
he  built  a  fort.  He -then  pursued  his  voyage  as  far  as  the  conflux  of  the  rivers 
Parana  and  Paraguay,  and  leaving  the  former  to  the  west,  entered  by  the  second, 
and  had  a  battle  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  lost  twenty-five  men  ;  but  succeeded 
in  routing  them,  taking  from  them  treasures  of  silver,  which  they  had  brought 
from  Peru  ;  and,  supposing  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  this  metal  in  the  ter¬ 
ritories  washed  by  the  river,  called  it  Rio  de  la  Plata  (River  of  Silver);  whereby 
it  lost  the  name  of  Solis,  first  given  it  by  the  discoverer.* 

This  river  receives  in  its  extensive  course  the  water  of  various  other  large  rivers. 
It  is  subjeerto  inundations  for  many  leagues  from  its  banks,  fertilising  the  land 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Nile.  The  distance  from  the  conflux  of  the  Paraguay 
and  Parana  to  its  mouth,  is  about  200  leagues  by  the  course  of  the  river.  It : 
interspersed  with  beautiful  islands,  and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

The  Rio  Plata  is  at  its  mouth  about  150  miles  wide;  from  Cape  San-Antonio 
on  the  south,  to  Point  Negro  on  the  north.  From  thence  to  the  junction  of  the 
Uruguay,  it  preserves  its  name,  being  afterwards  called  the  Paranil.  Although 
the  whole  of  it  is  navigable,  it  lias  many  shoals  and  rocks.  Between  Point 
Picdras  on  the  south,  and  Point  Yeguas  on  the  north,  it  is  fifty-three  miles 
wide.  The  coloured  water  which  it  brings  down  is  often  visible  in  the  Atlantic 
about  100  miles  from  its  embouchure.  The  estuary  of  the  Plata  is  generally  shallow’, 
and  the  navigation  extends  along  the  southern  shores,  but  the  channel  along  its 
northern  shores  is  sufficiently  deep  for  ships  drawing  about  twenty  feet,  as  far 
as  opposite  Buenos  Ayres,  on  its  southern  shore.  Vessels  drawing  more  than 
sixteen  feet  of  water  can  seldom  approach  nearer  the  town  than  seven  or  eight 
miles;  smaller  vessels  enter  the  inner  roads  to  within  about  two  miles  of  Btfer'os 
Ayres.  The  navigation  of  its  gulf,  though  intricate  among  the  extensive 
shoals,  may  hereafter  be  rendered  easy  by  the  aid  of  steam  tug-b(  *  s.  The 
tides  are  perceptible  us  far  as  Buenos  Ayres,  but  between  Point  Las  I-icuras  and^ 
Point  Yeguas  the  water  is  generally  fresh. 

The  PakanA  rises  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  to  the  south  of  the  city 
of  San  Joas  del  Rey,  in  some  lofty  sierras,  in  Brazil,  and  flows  a  course  for  the 
estimated  distance  of  more  than  1000  miles,  receiving  innumerable  tributaries, 
many  of  them  navigable  from  the  north,  w’est,  cast,  and  south. 

At  about  300  miles  from  its  mouth  two  falls  impede  its  navigation.  The 
country  through  which  it  flow’s  is  temperate  and  very  fertile. 

When  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  there  were  in  the  thirty  settlements  of  the 

*  Another  version  of  the  origin  of  the  name  is  given  by  the  Spaniards,  who  say  that  Martim  de 
Zousa,  holding  the  captainship  of  St.  Vicent,  furnished  Alexo  Garcia,  a  Portuguese,  with  an  escort  to 
explore  the  wilds  to  the  west  of  Brazil.  By  the  route  of  the  Tiete,  he  reached  the  Paraguay, 
which  he  crossed,  and  penetrated  into  the  interior.  He  returned,  it  is  said,  loaded  with  silver,  and 
some  gold  ;  he  halted  on  the  Paraguay,  waiting  for  his  son,  with  some  of  his  people,  and  sent  at 
the  sarnc  time  to  Brazil  an  account  of  the  discovery,  lie  was  surprised  by  a  body  of  Indians,  who 
killed  him  and  took  his  son  prisoner.  The  following  year,  sixty  Portuguese,  who  were  sent  in 
search  of  Garcia,  were  also  massacred.  The  Spaniards  who  lirst  settled  on  this  river,  seeing  so 
much  silver-amongst  these  Indians,  and  supposing  it  to  be  the  produce  of  the  country,  callctfthc 
river  La  Plata. 
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Parana  and  Paraguay,  769.589  horses,  13,905  mules,  and  271,537  sheep.  The 
government,  arts,  and  manufactures,  which  were  instituted  in  this  territory  by  the 
Jesuits  were  considered  by  the  Spaniards  as  a  problem  not  to  be  solved :  whether 
it  should  prove  the  perfection  of  a  republic,  or  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as 
a  tyrannical  despotism  eager  only  for  its  own  interests,  and  the  establishment  of 
absolute  power.  (See  the  “  Christianismo  felice”  of  Muratori,  and  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  documents  for  the  extermination  of  the  Jesuits,  printed  by  order  of  the 
Spanish  government.) 

The  Parana,  which  the  first  discoverers  considered  as  the  chief,  on  account 
of  its  abundant  waters,  joins  the  Paraguay  in  latitude  27  deg.  16  min. ;  and  their 
united  streams  take  the  name  of  the  Parana. 

The  Rio  Parana  becomes  navigable  for  vessels  of  300  tons’  burden  at  the  island 
of  A  pipe,  about  J  20  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay.  Below  this 
junction  it  is  studded  with  low  islands,  covered  with  wild  orange-trees  and  various 
trees  and  shrubs :  the  deepest  channel  has  always  from  two  to  three  fathoms 
of  water.  Before  its  junction  with  the  ltio  Uruguay,  it  separates  into  numerous 
anches,  which  form  a  delta.  Most  of  these  channels  are  navigable  for  boats; 
.n at  called  Parana  Guazu  has  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms  and  a  half  of  water, 
and  that  of  La3  Palmas  is  the  next  deepest  to  Guazu.  This  river  and  most  of 
its  confluents  bring  down  from  the  countries  within  the  tropics  to  the  higher  lati¬ 
tudes  a  great  volume  of  water,  which  inundates  the  low  districts  along  its  banks 
'*om  February  to  May.  The  waters  rise  in  thif  end  of  December,  and  increase 
gradually  to  the  end  of  April;  they  descend  to  their  lowest  point  in  July;  along 
the  lower  part  of  the  river  the  inundation  rises  about  twelve  feet  above  the  lowest 
water  level,  and  leaves  a  slimy  deposit  which  enriches  the  soil.’- 

The  Paraguay  River  gives  its  name  to  -the  state.  It  was  first  navigated  by 
Sebastian  Cabot  in  1526.  It  rises  in  about  13°  south  latitude. 

This  great  river,  from  authorities  relied  on  by  Mr.  Mawe,  flows 

“In  a  southern  course  of  GOO  leagues  before  it  enters  the  ocean  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  heads  of  the  Paraguay  are  270  miles  north-east  from 
Villa  Bella,  and  164  miles  north  liom  Cuiaba,  and  divided  into  many  branches, 
forming  complete  livers;  which,  as  they  run  south,  successively  unite  and  form  the 
channel  of  this  immense  river,  which  is  immediately  navigable.  To  the  west,  a  short 
distance  from  the  main  source  o‘f  the  Paraguay,  is  that  of  the  Sypotuba,  which  dis- 
emj> igues  on  ils  west  bank,  in  latitude  15  deg.  50  min.,  after  a  course  of  sixty  leagues. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  river,  and  near  its  west  branch,  called  the  Jurubanba,  was 
formerly  r  gold  mine,  which  was  worked  with  considerable  profit;  but  the  superior 
advantage  derived  from  others  subsequently  explored  in  Matto  Grosso  and  Cuiba, 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned,  and  its  site  is  not  now  known  with  certainty.  The  little  River 
Cabaral,  also  auriferous,  enters  the  Paraguay  on  the  west  side,  three  leagues  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Sypotuba.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter  lives  a  nation  of  Indians,  called 
Barbados,  from’thc  distinction  peculiar  to  themselves,  among  all  the  Indian  nations,  of 
having  large  beards.” 

The  confluence  of  the  Jauru  with  the  Paraguay  was  considered  a  point  of 
importance,  as  guarding  the  great  "road  between  Villa  Bella  Cuiaba  and  the 
intermediate  establishments,  and  in  the  same  manner  commanded  the  navigation 
of  both  the  rivers,  and  defended  the  entrance  into  the  interior  of  the  latter 
captainship.  The  Paraguay  from  this  place  has  a  free  navigation  upwards, 
almost  to  its  sources,  about  seventy  leagues  distant,  with  no  other  impediment 
than  one  large  fall. 

The  boundary  mark,  which  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jauru  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  was,  and  may,  if  not  destroyed,  be  still,  a  pyramid  of  beautifyl  marble, 
brought  to  this  distant  point  from  Lisbon.  It  bore  inscriptions  commemorative 
of  the  treaty  between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  which  the  respective 
territories  were  defined. 
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The  chain  of  mountains  which  extends  from  the  sources  of  the  Paragua, 
near  its  east  bank,  border  the  river  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Jauru,  and 
are  terminated  seven  leagues  below  it  by  the  Morro  Excalvado.  East  of  this 
point  all  is  marsh;  and  nine  leagues  below  it  there  flows  into  the  east  side  of  the 
Paraguay  a  deep  river,  called  Rio  Novo,  discovered  in  17S6.  The  most  distant 
sources  of  this  river  are  the  rivulets  of  Santa  Anna  and  Bento  Gomez.  About 
latitude  17  deg.  33  min.,  the  western  banks  of  the  Paraguay  become  mountainous 
at  the  north  point  of  the  Serra  da  Tnsua,  which,  three  leagues  to  the  south, 
makes  a  deep  break  to  form  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Gaiba.  Six  leagues  and  a 
half  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gaiba,  and  opposite  the  mountainous  bank  of  the 
Paraguay,  is  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Louren90;  twenty-six  leagues  above  this  the 
River  Cuiaba  enters  its  western  bank :  these  two  rivers  are  of  great  length. 
A  tributary,  the  Itiquira,  has  been  navigated  to  its  heads,  from  whence  the 
canoes  were  dragged  over  land  to  the  Sucuriu,  which  falls-  into  the  Parana. 
The  tributaries  Itiquira  and  Sucuriu  were  found  to  have  fewer  and  smaller  falls 
than  the  Jaquari. 

The  navigation  to  the  town  of  Cuiaba  by  the  river  of  that  name,  from  its 
above-mentioned  confluence,  is  short  and  easy.  Three  leagues  above  this  place 
the  Guacho-uassu  enters  the  Cuiaba  by  its  eastern  bank,  and  on  the  same  side, 
seven  leagues  further,  the  Guaclio-mirim.  From  this  point  the  river  winds  in  a 
north-north-east  direction,  eleven  leagues  'to  the  Island  of  Pirahim,  and  from 
thence  makes  a  large  bend  to  the  east,  receiving  numerous  streams,  and  passes 
the  town  of  Cuiaba,  which  is  situated  a  mile  to  the  east  of  it.  This  town  is 
ninety-six  leagues  to  the  east  of  Villa  Bella,  and  the  same  distance  by  water 
from  the  confluence  of  its  river  with  the  Paraguay..  It  is  large,. and,  together 
with  its  dependencies,  contained,  in  1807>  30,000  souls.  It  was  then  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  meat,  fish,  fruits,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables,  at  a  cheap  rate.  The 
country  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  has  mines.  They  were  discovered  in 
1718,  and  were  estimated  to  produce  annually,  up  to  1805,  above  twenty  arrobas 
of  gold  of  extremely  fine  quality. 

Twenty  leagues  south-west  of  the  town  of  Cuiaba  is  the  settlement  of  St. 
Pedro  del'Rey,  the  largest  of  all  the  adjacent  settlements,  and  contained,  before 
the  reign  of  Francia,  about  2000  inhabitants.  The  River  Cuiaba  has  its  sources 
190  miles  above  the  tow'n,  and  its  banks  have  been  cultivated  along  the  greater 

G-t  of  its  extent,  including  fourteen  leagues  below  the  town.  Four  leagues 
ow  the  principal  mouth  of  the  River  Porrudos,  the  Paraguay  is  bordered  by 
the  mountains  that  separate  it  from  Gaiba  on  its  west  bank,  and  in  this  place  they 
obtain  the  appellation  of  Serra  das  Pedras  de  Amolar.  This  is  the  only  part 
said  not  annually  to  be  inundated  by  the  floods  of  the  river. 

From  the  Dourados,  the  Paraguay  runs  south  to  the  Serras  of  Albuquerque, 
where  it  touches  directly  on  the  north  point,  on  which  is  situated  a  village  of  that 
name.  From  Albuquerque  the  Paraguay  turns  to  the  south-west.  It  skirts  its 
Serras,  which  terminate  at  the  end  of  six  leagues  higher  up  in  the  Serra  do  Ra- 
biclio,  opposite  which,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  is  situated  the  lower  south 
mouth  of  the  Paraguay-mirim.  This  is  an  arm  of  the  Paraguay,  which,  termi-„ 
nating  here,  forms  an  island  fourteen  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south :  it  is 
the  usual  channel  for  canoes  during  inundations.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Para¬ 
guay-mirim  the  river  takes  a  southerly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Taquoari, 
which  was  navigated  annually  by  flotillas  of  canoes  and  other  craft,  from  St.  Paul’s 
to  Cuiaba,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Register  of  Jaura. 

.  The  Embotetieu  enters  the  River  Paraguay  five  leagues  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Taquari,  and  on  the  same  side.  It  is  now  called  Mondego,  and  was  formerly 
navigated  by  the  traders  from  St..  Paul’s,  who  entered  by  the  Anhandery-uassu, 
the  south  branch  of  the  Pardo.  On  the  north  bank  of  the  Mondego,  twenty 
leagues  above  its  mouth,  the  Spaniards  founded  the  city  of  Xerez,  which  the 
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Paulistas  destroyed.  One  league  below  the  mouth  of  the  Mondego  there  are 
two  high  insulated  mounts,  fronting  each  other  on  the  Paraguay ;  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mount  on  the  western  side,  near  the  bank  of 
the  river,  was  stationed  the  garrison  of  New  Coimbra,  founded  in  1775  ;  it  was  the 
last  and  southernmost  Portuguese  establishment  on  the  great  Paraguay.  Eleven 
leagues  to  the  south  of  Coimbra,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Paraguay,  is  the  mouth 
of  Bahia  Negra,  a  large  sheet  of  water  of  six  leagues  in  extent,  being  five 
leagues  long  from  north  to  south :  it  receives  -'tlie  waters  of  the  wide-flooded 
plains  and  lands  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  mountains  of  Albuquerque.  At 
this  hay  the  Portuguese  possessions  on  both  banks  of  the  Paraguay  terminated. 
From  thence  the  river  continues  to  latitude  21  deg.,  where,  on  its  western  bank, 
is  situated  a  lull  known  to  the  Portuguese  by  the  name  of  Miguel  Jose,  which 
was  crowned  with  a  Spanish  fort  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  called  Bourbon.  Three 
leagues  above  this  the  little  River  Guirino  falls  into  the  Paraguay  on  the  eastern 
side.  Nine  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  above  fort,  and  in  latitude  21  deg.=22 
min.,  are  other  mountains  on  both  sides  the  Paraguay,  which  command  this 
riverr  Here  terminate  those  extensive  inundations  to  which  both  banks  of  the 
Paraguay  are  subject;  they  commence  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jauru,  and  to  this 
point  cover  an  area  of  100  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  forty  in  breadth  at 
their  highest  floods,  forming  an  apparent  lake,  which  geographers  of  former  days, 
as  well  as  some  moderns,  have  termed  the  Xarayes.  During  this  inundation, 
the  high  mountains  .and  elevated  land  which  it  encloses  appear  like  superb 
islands,  and  the  lower  grounds  form  a  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bays,  and  ponds,  many 
of  which  remain  after  the  floods  have  subsided.  From  this  place  the  banks 
downward  arc  in  general  high  and  firm,  particularly  the  eastern  or  Portuguese 
side.  In  latitude  22  deg.  5  min.,  the  Galban,' a  considerable  river  from  the  west, 
empties  itself  into  it. 

Between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana  there  runs  from  north  to  south  the 
Amanbay  chain  of  mountains ;  they  tei%inate  to  the  south  of  the  River  Iguatimy. 
From  these  mountains  rise  all  the  rivers  which,  from  the  Taquari  south,  flow  into 
the  Paraguay,  and  from  the  same  chain  also  proceed  many  other  rivers,  which, 
taking  a  contrary  direction,  flow  into  the  Parana;  one  of  them,  and  the  most  south, 
being  the  Iguatimy,  which  has  its  mouth  in  latitude  23  deg.  47  min.,  a  little  above 
the  Seven  Falls,  or  great  cataract  of  the  Parana.  This  cataract  is  sublime.  It 
appears  from  below  as  six  rainbows.  The  Iguatimy  has  its  sources  ten  leagues 
above  this  place,  among  high  and  rugged  mountains.  The  River  Xexuy  enters 
the  Paraguay  on  the  cast  side  in  latitude  24  deg.  11  min.,  twenty  leagues  below 
the  Ipane,  another  small  river,  called  the  Ipane-mirim,  intervening. 

A  river  of  such  vast  magnitude  as  the  Paraguay,  in  a  temperate  and  salubrious 
climate,  abounding  with  fish,  bordered  by  extensive  plains  and  high  mountains, 
intersected  by  so  many  rivers,  bays,  lakes,  and  forests,  must  naturally  have  drawn 
many  of  the  Indian  nations  to  inhabit  its  banks;  but  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  new  continent,  the  incursions  of  the  Paulistas  and  Spaniards  dispersed 
and  destroyed  numerous  tribes;  the  Jesuits  removed  many  thousands  to  their 
settlements.  Other  tribes  fled  to  countries  less  favoured,  but  more  secure  by  ' 
being  farther  distant,  and  more  difficult  of  approach.  The  emigration  of  one 
nation  to  districts  occupied  by  others,  created  inveterate  and  sanguinary  wars 
among  them,  which  soon  reduced  their  numbers.  The  tribes,  or  rather  remnants 
of  tribes,  still  settle  or  wander  on  the  borders  of  the  Upper  Paraguay. 

From  the  River  Xexuy,  downwards,  the  Paraguay  takes  its  general  course 
south  for  thirty-two  leagues  to  the  city  of  Asuncion", -the  capital  of  Paraguay. 

Six  leagues  below  Asuncion,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Paraguay,  the  River 
Pilcomayo  enters  that  river  by  its  first  mouth ;  its  second  is  fourteen 'or  sixteen 
leagues  lower,  In  this  space  some  other  smaller  rivers  enter  on  the  east  side, 
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and  amongst  them  the  Tibiquari,  on  an  arm  of  which,  twenty  leagues  south-east 
from  Asuncion,  is  Villa  Rica,  a  town  owning  much  property  in  cattle  on  its  exten¬ 
sive  plains.  The  River  Vermejo,  or  Bermejo,  enters  on  the  west  side  of  the  Pa¬ 
raguay,  in  latitude  26  deg.  45  min.  Another  great  river,  the  Salado,  flows  in 
from  the  north-west,  and  joins  the  Paraguay  or  Parana  at  Espiritu  Santo,  in 
latitude  32  deg.  30  min. 

The  Rio  Uruguay  rises  in  the  Serra  Cubalao,  hardly  more  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  runs  for  a  considerable  distance,  first  west  and  then  south-west. 
After  its  junction  with  the  Ibicuy  and  Rio  Mirinai,  which  brings  down  the  waters 
of  the  Laguna  de  Ybera,  it  turns  southwards,  and  in  that  direction  reaches  the 
Rio  dc  la  Plata  after  a-course  of  about  800  miles.  The  navigation  is  interrupted 
by  numerous  falls,  which  are  only  passable  when  the  waters  are  at  their  greatest 
height  during  the  periodical  floods,  or  by  portages  in  the  dry  season.  Two  con¬ 
siderable  cataracts  .occur  below  31  deg.  south  latitude,  only  a  few  miles  from 
each  other;  they  are  called  Salto  Grande  and  Salto  Chico.  The  Salto  Grande 
consists  of  a  rocky  reef,  running  like  a  wall  across  the  bed  of  the  river;  during 
the  floods  it  is  passable  in  boats,  but  at  low  water  it  may  be  crossed  on  horseback. 
The  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Rio  Uruguay  is  the  Rio.  Negro,  which  joins 
it  from  the  east,  aind  runs  upwards  of  250  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance,  and  traffic  is  carried  on  by  it  with  the  country  near  Lake 
Mirim.  .  ,  “  ■ 

From  Cape  Santa  Maria,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Island  of  Apipe,  on  the  Pa- 
rank,  the  distance,  about  1250  miles,  is  navigable,  without  any  other  reef  than  the 
English  Bank  {Banco  Ingles ),  which  would  cease  to  be  dangerous  if  the  naviga¬ 
tion,  were  attended  to.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  Parana  it  is  asserted  that 
there  is  not  a  rock :  its  bottom  is  clay  and  fine  sand  ;  some  banks  and  shal¬ 
lows  are  here  and  there  met  with,  but  a  channel  is  left  at  all  times' for  the 
passage  of  vessels;  and  near  the  banks  there  is  a  greater  depth  than  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel. .  The  Paraguay  is  also  asserted  to  be  equally  adapted  for 
navigation. 

The  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo,  or  Vermejo,  which  flow  into  the  Parana,  both 
rise  in  Peru  ;  the  first  near  the  city  of  Potosi,  and  the  second  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tarija.  They  run  at  first  with  considerable  impetuosity  from  the  height^  whence 
they  descend;  but  through  the  flat  country,  they  flow  in  a  tranquil  and  majestic 
course.  They  have  numerous  windings,  on  account  of  the  want  of  fall  in  the  ground 
of  the  Grab  Chaco  tli rough  which  they  run,  and  which  is  the  most  level  tract  of 
all  South  America.  The  rivers  which  intersect  this  vast  region  are  large;  they 
tend  to  fertilise  it,  inasmuch  as  the  flatness  of  the  lands  facilitates  the  inundations 
during  the  risings  of  the  rivers  down  to  the  Paraguay,  into  which  they  disembogue 
themselves,  after  watering  the  lower  territory. 

The  Spaniards  of' the  sixteenth  century  founded  a  city  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Pilcomayo,  and  called  it  La  Asuncion,  to  facilitate,  by  means  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  the  transport  of  the  productions  and  manufactures  of 
that  country.  That  city,  as  well  as  another,  which,  they  founded  on  the 
Paraguay,  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  entirely  abandoned  by  the 
Spaniards. 

It  is  evident  that  all  productions  might  be  transported  down  to  the  Plata 
from  Peru  by  means  of  the  navigation  of  Pilcomayo  and  Bermejo. 

The  River  Salado,  which  rises  in  the  province  of  Salta,  and  unites  itself  to 
the  Parana,  is  another  mighty  navigable  stream.  The  Gualcguay  and  the 
Negro  are  two  more  rivers,  of  the  third  class,  navigable  for  many  leagues. 

The  La  Plata,  Parank,  Paraguay,  and  their  affluents,  therefore,  en  joy  all  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  principal  rivers  of  America  for  inland  navigation 
and  trade,  and  especially  for  steamboat  navigation. 

voi..  hi.  ifn 
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SECTION  XVI r. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SPANISH  REPUBLICS 

or 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SPANISH  COLONIAL  SYSTEM. 

We  have  given,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  statistics  of  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  We  have  now  to  present,  in  as  clear  a  form  as  our  materials  will 
allow,  statistical  tables  and  accounts  relative  to  the  trade,  navigation products, 
and  finances  of  the  South  American  Spanish  Republics. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  spirit  of  the  Spanish  commercial  system 
has  descended  to  the  -republics.  The  same  jealousy  of  foreigners  and  of  foreign 
products'  is,  also,  still  remarkable.  In  order  to  elucidate  the  commercial 
and  fiscal  system  of  the  Spanish  American  Republics  and  their  progress, 
we  must  sketch  briefly  that  by  which  they  were  oppressed  under  Spain,  and 
compare  with  it  the  systems,  by  which  they,  as  separate  governments,  oppress 
themselves. 

Spain,  with  absurd  regulations,  which  embarrassed  and  ruined  her  colonial 
commerce,  was  unable  to  export,  or  manufacture  the  raw  produce  of  her  vast 
colonies, — and  would  neither  permit  them  to  be  exported,  or  manufactured,  by 
the  colonists, — nor  suffer  foreigners  to  export  them,  and  give  in  exchange  to  the 
colonists  those  articles  that  they  most  wanted.  A  contraband  trade  necessarily 
arose;  and  this  illicit  trade  reduced  the  price  of  the  products  .of  those  colonies 
to  a  wretched  rate, — as  their  sale  depended  on  the  uncertain  arrival  of  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  smuggling  vessels:  which  again,  were  exposed  to  the 
caprices,  and  interests,  of  those  officers  of  the  government,  whose  connivance 
they  were  obliged  to  purchase.  Spanish  colonial  agriculture  and  commerce  con¬ 
sequently  languished  ;  yet  some  colossal  fortunes  were  acquired  in  two  or  three 
years  by  generals,  intendants,  and  commissioners  of  customs. 


CHAPTER  II.  x  . 

c 

STATISTICS  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

Excepting  as  far  as  stated  in  the  accounts  hereafter  of  the  exports  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals,  we  have  no  details  on  which  we  can  place  any  reliance  of  the  former 
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trade  of  New  Granada  and  Spain.  As  far  as  manufactures  were  concerned, 
a  contraband  trade  of  great  extent  was  carried  on  from  the  British  colonies. 

Treaties  of  reciprocity  have  been  negotiated  with  Colombia ;  which  are  still 
binding  on  New  Granada,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  &c.  The  commer¬ 
cial  tariffs  and  regulations  have  undergone  various  alterations. 


REVENUE. 

Comparative  View  of  the  Revenue  of  New  Granada,  in  the  Years  1844  and  1845, 
showing  the  Increase  or  Decrease  thereof. 


ARTICLES.  |  1843  snd  1844. 

1844  and  1845. 

Increase. 

Mint . 

Fifths  of  gold  and  melting . 

Customs . 

Tobacco . 

Salt . 

Spirits^.' . * . 

Exports  of  concentrated  mineral . 

Fines... . . . 

dim.  cts. 

535,547  C$ 
180,359  •]* 
80,462  3§ 

3G*07ft  f»J 
14,661  4 

812  4* 

640  0| 

280  2} 

1,926,698 
^48,308  l| 

800*, 264  3X 
174*323  CJ 

70*813  f 
23^92 

18,746  7* 

*  *712  6 

1,031  -2 

69,825  jjj 

5,332  6* 

-  Sia 

»S  3 

Sale  sflimo  . . . 

Sundries . . . 

73,383  6 

G  Si 

Total  Income . 

5,114,503  35 

^  4,716,177  6| 

94,778  5 

If 


<1,035  2J 


13,386  IJ 


493,164  X 


TARIFF  DUTIES. 

By  the  last  decree  or  law  which  we  possess,  dated  Bogata,  the  24j.h  of  May, 
the  duties  on  importation  of  merchandise  by  foreign  vessels  were  based  on  the 
rate  of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duties  on  merchandise  imported  by  national  vessels,  or  vessels  belonging 
to  countries  with  which  there  are  treaties  of  reciprocity,  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  produce  of  Venezuela  and  Lima,  are  treated  much  the  same  as  New 
Granada  products. 

There  is,  however,  a  long  tariff  of  specific  rates,  based  upon,  but  which  may 
add,  dr  diminish,  the  general  rates  of  twenty-five  and  thirty  per  cent. 

ARTICLES  FREE  OF  DUTY. 

The  following  articles,  unless  specially  rated  in  the  present  tariff,  shall  be  admitted 
free  of  duty :  viz.,  gold,  silver,  platina  in  powder,  bullion,  and  coin  ;  machines  and 
instruments  for  agricultural  purposes,  as,  machines  for  cleaning,  cotton-mills,  sugar-mills, 
and  sawing-mills,  also  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  implements  for  the  use  of  the  mines ;  fire 
and  all  other  engines  ;  steam  vessels  ;  all  machinery,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
and  repairing  houses,  &c  ,  and  for  clearing  out  harbours,  docks,  canals,  and  for  spinning 
and  weaving,  and  also  all  others  that  may  be  generally  applicable  to  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  beaver  and  nutria  skins ;  bee-hives  ;  surgical  instruments,  and  all  kinds  of  prepa¬ 
rations,  and  books,  plates, &c.,  fit  for  medical  science;  lithographic  types,  &c.;  books, 
bound  and  unbound,  pamphlets,  &c. ;  maps,  paintings,  statues,  busts,  medals,  and  col¬ 
lections  of  antiquities  ;  domestic  animals ;  seeds  and  plants  for  agriculture  and  garden 
purposes. 
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No  duty  shall  be  charged  on  merino  wool,  which  maybe  imported  previous  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1858,  nor  upon  tiles,  &c.,  stone,  bricks,  and  lime,  planks  and  boardings, 
and  sawn  timber,  fit  for  building,  which  may  be  entered  at  the  Port  of  Rio  Hacha,  previous 
to  the  31st  of  May,  1846,  nor  upon  similar  building  materials,  imported  at  the  Port  of 
Chagres,  entered  thereat  previousjo  the  17th  of  March,  1850. 

"  Carriages,  and  ali  other  articles,  entered  for  the  use  of  foreign  diplomatic  agents, 
consuls,  vice-consuls,  &c.,  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  import  duties. 

The  importation  of  all  descriptions  of  books,  prints,  &c.  &c.,  which  may  be  contrary 
to  religion,  or  offensive  to  morals  and  decency,  and  injurious  to  the  public  good,  is  most 
strictly  prohibited.  But  under  this  head  aro  not  included  works  and  prints,  &c.,  proper 
for  anatomical  study  or  for  the  fine  arts. 

The  prohibition  to  import  anise,  and  essences  made  from  it,  sugar,  raw,  &c.,  honey 
and  molasses,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  indigo,  does  not  apply  to  the  ports  in  the  provinces  of 
Panama  and  Veraguas,  specially  legalised  for  importation.  The  forenamed  articles  may 
be  there  imported  for  consumption  within  those  provinces — transit  through  the  ports  of 
Panama,  Chagres,  and  Portobello — or  for  deposit  at  Panama  or  Portobello,  subject 
always  to  the  customary  regulations  affecting  such  transactions. 

The  prohibition  to  import  cacao  does  not,  extend  to  the  port  of  Tutnaco  ;  it  may  be 
there  entered  for  consumption,  within  either  that  district  or  that  of  Barbacoas,  paying  an 
import  duty  of  two  pesos  upon  each  quintal. 

Should  prohibited  merchandise,  or  goods  be  brought  into  any  port  within  the  republic, 
either  in  a  national  or  foreign  vessel,  it  shall  be  subjected  to  inspection  by  two  competent 
authorities  ;  the  one  named  by  the  customs  and  the  other  by  the  captain  or  consignee  of 
the  vessel,  and  if  the  quantity  of  such  goods  shall  be  found  to  be  double  that  which  the 
above-named  parties  may  consider  as  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  cre.w  during  the  ship’s 
passage,  any  quantity  exceeding  such  requisite  allowance  shall, be  forfeited,  and  the 
captain  shall  he  mulcted  in  a  penalty  of  from  200  to  1000  pesos. 

If  the  administrator  of  the  customs  shall  suspect  that  the  goods  have  been  put  down 
in  the  invoice  at  less  than  the  true  value  in  the  port  whence  they  were  exported,  he  shall 
cause  them  to  be  valued  at  the  prices  which  they  would  bear  at  the  place  whence  they 
came,  at  the  time  of  exportation;  and  if  the  value  thus  assessed  should  exceed  the  value 
in  the  invoice  by  twenty  per  cent,  then  fifty  per  cent  shall  be  put  upon  the  estimated 
value;  and  the  duties  shall  be  calculated  and  collected  thereon:  provided,  however, 
when  the  estimated  value  as  above  shall  not  exceed  the  invoice  value  by  twenty  percent, 
then  the  estimated  value  shall  be  considered  the  true  value. 

Monies. — Accounts  arc  kept  iri  pesos  or  dollars,  of  eight  reals  or  twelve  and  a  half 
cents  ;  media*,  or  six  and  a  fourlh  cents;  and  cuartillas  or  three  undone-eighth  cents. 
The  dollar  is  also  divided  into  halves  and  quarirrs, 

JVeights  and  Measures. — These  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  Spain. 

The  libra  contains  sixteen  ortza  or  ounces. 

The  quintal  of  4  arrobas,  100  libras,  which  arc  equal  to  101  44-100lhlbs.  avoir¬ 
dupois. 

Dry  Measure. — The  cnliiz  is  equal  to  12  fanegas  ;  1  fanega  is  equal  to  12  celemines. 

The  coleminc  is  subdivided  into  J-t  1,  &c.  The  fanega  measures  3439  cubic 
inches  English,  and  is  equal  to  1.599  bushels. 

Liqu'd  Measure. — 1  moyoof  wine  contains  16  arrobas;  1  arroba  contains  8  azumbras; 

1  azumhrn  contains  32  cuartillas. 

The  arroba  of  oil  contains  3.43  English  gallons;  the  arroba  of'  wine  contains  4.245 
English  gallons. 

Long  Measure. — The  foot  is  divided  into  12  pulgadas  =  11,128  English  inches. 

The  palmo  is  equal  lo  .  _  .  .  9  ,,  =  8-J  ,, 

The  vara . 4  palmos  =  33,384  =  „ 

DECREE  of  the  29th  of  April,  1844,  respecting  the  exportation  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  New  Gtanada  and  loading  of  ships,  &c. 

Artici.k  I. — All  the  natural  and  manufactured  products  of  New  Granada  may  be  ex- 
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ported  free,  and  be  conducted  through  all  the  ports  maritime,  inland,  or  fluvial,  whether 
they  be  licensed  for  importation  or  only  for  exportation,  without  paying  any  national  im¬ 
post;  Gold  and  silver  in  trinkets,  bars  or  dust,  or  in  whatever  other  natural  form  they 
may  be  extracted  from  the  mines,  even  though  they  be  mixed  with  some  other  extra¬ 
neous  matters,  are  alone  excepted.  ^ 

Article  II. — The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals,  spoken  of  in 
the  former  article,  does  not  extend  to  the  port  of  Panama  and  Veraguas,  as  they  may  be 
freely  exported  from  them,  whether  the  product  of  mines  which  are  woiked  there  or  impor¬ 
tations  for  circulation,  for  transit  or  deposit. 

Article  III. — Foreign  goods  and  merchandise  which  may  be  imported  for  consump¬ 
tion,  and  upon  which  the  fiscal  dues  have  been  payed,  or  properly  secured,  may  be  re¬ 
exported  without  paying  any  export  duty  whatever. 

Article  IV. — Before  a  vessel'can  commence  to  load,  the  express  permission  of  the 
custom  house  is  required,  which  shall  be  granted  for  the  term  which  the  chief  officers 
thereof  may  think  convenient. 

Article  V. — The  permission  being  given,  a  new  search  visit  shall  be  made,  to  ascertain 
if  the  vessel  be  in  ballast  "jbr  if  she  only  contain  the  goods,  which  at  the  time  of  the  entry - 
visit  the  captain  declared  destined  to  other  ports,  or  whether  there  be  a  perceptible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  stores  or  provisions  for  the  crew,  or  in  the  tackle,  sails,  and  other  articles  of  ■ 
the  vessel’s  stock. 

Article  VI. — Tlii  loading  of  every  vessel  shall  be  attended  and  inspected  by  the 
custom-house  officers. 

Article  VII. — Natural  or  manufactured  articles  of  the  country  cannot  be  exported, 
nor  can  foreign  goods,  which  have  been  imported,  be  re-exported,  without  the  knowledge 
and  permission  of  the  custom-house.  For  this  purpose  there  shall  be  presented  two  poli¬ 
cies  or  invoices  of  equal  value,  expressing  in  a  detailed  manner  the  goods  intended  to  be 
exported,  and  the  foreign  port  to  which  they  are  bound.  These  invoices  must  be  signed, 
by  the  exporter.  The  custom-house  shall  retain  one,  and  on  the  other  shall  be  put  the 
licence  as  soon  ns  the  effects  have  been  examined. 

Article  VIII. — A  permit  is  also  requisite  from  the  custom-houses  in  order  to  ship 
stones  for  ballast,  and  pearl  oyster  shells  from  the  islands  of  Panama  and  Veraguas  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Article  IX. — Natural  or  manufactured  goods  of  the  country,  which  are  to  be  ex¬ 
ported,  must  be  examined  before  they  are  shipped  by  the  heads  of  the  custoni-house,  or 
by  the  officers  of  the  coast-guard. 

Article  X. — In  order  to  examine  foreign  merchandise  about  to  be  re-exported,  it  is 
strictly  required  that  the  goods  be  conveyed  to  the  warehouses  of  the  custom-house, 
unless  they  arc  inflammable  articles,  or  such  as  can  be  so  easily  inspected  as  not  to  re¬ 
quire,  a  minute  examination,  but  one  which  may  be  made  without  the  said  warehouses. 

Article'XI. — The  personal  effects,  which  have  to  be  embarked,  as  well  as  the  stores, 
provisions,  and  other  articles  carried  on  board  for  consumption  during  the  voyage,  shall 
also  be  examined  and  inspected  by  the  guard,  in  order'  to  prevent  the  shipment  for  a 
foreign  country  of  precious  metals,  in  contravention  to  the  prohibition. 

Articie  XII. — Every  vessel,  as  well  national  as  foreign,  which  desires  to  sro  to  load 
national  effects  or  produce,  at  a  port  licensed  only  for  exportation,  must  previously  ob¬ 
tain  a  licence  from  the  collector  of  customs  of  any  one  of  the  ports  licensed  for  importa¬ 
tion,  but  which  cannot  be  granted  without  the  consent  of  the  first  political  authority  of 
the  place. 

ArticleXIII. — Licence  shall  not  be  granted  to  any  foreign  vessel,  which  may  have 
on  board  or  be  destined  to  receive  foreign  goods,  whether  the  import  duties; have  been 
paid  upon  them  or  not,  but  it  shall  be  conceded  to  such  as  be  in  ballast  or  have  on  board 
national  effects  for  exportation,  and  desire  to  proceed  to  the  above-mentioned  ports  to 
complete  their  cargoes.  I 

Article  XIV.  Licence  shall  be  granted  to  national  vessels  whether  they  be  in 
ballast,  caTry  national  effects  lor  exportation  or  consumption,  or  foreign  goods  to  he  dis 
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^charged  in  the  port  of  exportation,  provided  always  that  the  import  duties  thereon  have 
been  paid  or  duly  secured. 

Article  XV. — Upon  the  arrival  of  a  national  or  foreign  vessel  in  the  ports,  autho¬ 
rised  only  for  exportation,  that  have  a  permit  to  export  effects  of  the  country,  the  chief 
of  the  coast-guard  shall  visit  the  said  vessel  in  the  act  of  entering,  shall  see  if  she  is  in 
ballast  or  laden.  In  the  latter  case  he  shall  require  the  register  as  also  the  manifests  of 
invoices,  which  ought  to  bear  the  pass  of  the  controller  of  the  custom-house  who  gave 
the  licence.  If  the  effects  are  destined  for  the  same  port,  which  can  only  happen  when 
the  vessel  is  a  national  one,  they  shall  be  disembarked  and  examined  with  the  formalities 
prescribed  in  regard  to  ports  of  importation.  If  they  are  destined  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  they  shall  be  examined  abroad,  and  compared  with  the  registers,  mani¬ 
fests,  or  invoices.  .  •  '  , 

Article  XVI. — The  exportation  of  national  effects  and  produce  through  the  ports 
licensed  only  for  exportation,  shall  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  same  formalities  and 
according  to' the  rules  established  in  the  present  law  for  the  exportation  of  the  same 
effects  through  the  ports  licensed  for  importation  and  exportation. 

Article  XVII. — In  the  maritime  ports  of  Import  and  export,  the  entrance  of  vessels 
which  come  with  the  view  to  complete  their  cargo,  and  have  on  board  foreign  goods, 

.  the  importation  of  which  is  prohibited,  shall  be  permitted ;  they  must  present  the  mani¬ 
fests  and  invoices  of  the  said  goods. 

Article  XVIII. — The  loading  of  a  vessel  being  completed,  and  the  vessel  being 
duly  despatched  by  the  custom  house,  and  by  the  captain  of  the  port  where  there  exists 
one,  it  must  sail  immediately,  and  not  be  allowed  to  anchor  again  and  remain  in  the 
port  or  its  neighbourhood  unless  on  account  of  stress  of  weather,  or  other  urgent  and 
unforeseen  necessity. 

Article  XIX. — A  report  shall  be  drawn  up  of  the  despatch  of  each  vessel,  which 
shall  contain,  first,  information  of  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  nation  to  which  it 
belongs,  the  name  of  the  captain  who  commands  it,  the  number  of  tons  measurement, 
and  the  port  to  which  it  proceeds  ;  second,  the  account  of  the  search  visit  j  third,  of  the 
permission  to  load  ;  fourth,  of  the  registers  or  invoices  of  the  embarked  effects,  which 
remain  in  the  custom-house  ;  and  fifth,  and  lastly,  of  that  in  which  any  thing  may  have 
been  declared  contraband,  if  any  such  there  be. 

Article  XX. — The  precious  metals,  the  exportation  of  which  is  prohibited,  which 
may  have  been  embarked,  may  be  in  the  act  of  shipment,  or  on  which  an  attempt  to 
embark  or  convey  may  be  made,  and  all  the  effects  and-  merchandise  which  may  have 
been  embarked,  in  the  act  of  being  embarked,  or  to  embark  or  convey  which  an  attempt 
may  be  made,  without  permission  from  the  custom-house,  or  in  places  not  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  or  at  hours  different  from  those  specified  for  shipments,  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture,  as  well  as  the  beasts  of  burden,  carriages,  or  vessels  employed  in 
the  commission  of  or  attempt  at  fraud. 

Aiiticle  XXI. — The  vessel  shall  incur  forfeiture  also  when  her  master,  or  mate  sup¬ 
plying  his  place,  receives  on  board  any  quantity  of  precious  metals,  the  exportation  of 
which  is  prohibited. 

Article  XXII. —  When,  by  the.  visits  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  article,  a  foreign 
vessel  shall  be  found  to  contain  merchandise  of  foreign  production,  which  exceeds  in 
amount  those  provisions  and  other  articles  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the  vessel's 
stock  and  the  consumption  of  the  crew,  the  vessel  and  all  that  belongs  to  it  shall  incur  the 
penalty  of  confiscation.  > 

Article  XXIII. — If,  on  the  visit  at  sailing,  the  said  necessary  effects  should  be 
found  to  have  diminished,  the  captain  shall  he  liable  to  the  following  penalties :  if  the 
decrease  amount  to  a  hundred  dollars,  value  of  the  effects  at  the  current  price  in  the 
town,  he  shall  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  dollars ;  if  the  increase  be  from  one  hundred  up  to  five 
hundred  dollars,  the  fine  shall  be  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  from  five  hundred  dollars  and 
upwards,  the  vessel  and  every' thing  that  belongs  to  it  shall  be  confiscated. 
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DECREE. 

Of  Ports  qualified  for  Import  and  Export  Traffic. — The  ports  qualified  for  import 
and  export  trade  in  the  Allantic  Ocean,  are  declared  to  be  those  of  Rio  Hacha,  Santa 
Martha,  and  Carthagena,  in.lhe  provinces  so  called  ;  as  are  also  those  of  Portobello  and 
Chagres,  in  the  province  of  Panama,  and  that  of  Las  Bocas  del  Toro  in  that  of  Veraguas. 
In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  that  of  Tnmaeo  in  the  province  of  Pasto  ;  those  of  Buenaventura 
and  Panama  in  the  provinces  of  their  names ;  and  those  of  Montijo  and  Bocachica  in 
the  province  of  Ve  raguas. 

The  Port  of  Arauca  and  that  of  the  Uceta  on  the  rivers  of  these  names  in  the 
province  of  Casanare,  are  declared  the  flfcvial  ports  qualified  for  import  and  export 
trade;  and  the  inland  ports  qualified  for  the  same  purposes,  are  that  of  Cucuta  in  the 
province  of  Pamplona,  and  that  of  Tuquerres  in  that  of  Pasto.- 

Of -Ports  qualified  for  Expert  Trade  only. — The  Ports  of  Sabanilla  and  Zapote  in 
the  province  of  Carthagena,  are  declared  ports  qualified  for  export  trade  only. 

Of  Warehousing  Ports. — The  Ports  of  Carthagena,  Santa  Martha,  Rio  Hacha,  and 
Portobello  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  that  of  Panama  in  the  Pacific,  are  declared  to 
be  warehousing  ports. 

Of  Ports  through  which  a ■  Transit  Trade  can  be  carried  on  — The  transit  trade  can 
be  carried  on  through  the  ports  of  Panama,  Portobello,  and  Chagres. 

Of  Free  Ports. — In  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  ports  of  Buenaventura  and  Tiimaco  are 
free  ports;  the  former  until  the  year  1879,  the  latter  until  1861. 

Every  class  of  national  and  foreign  vessels,  can  freely  enter  and  leave  the  free 
ports,  without  paying  port  dues,  or  import,  or  other  national  duties. 

'j^The  executive  power  can  except,  in  case  of  necessity,  front  the  general  disposition  of 
this  article,  vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  New  Granada.] 

The  exemption  from  duties  mentioned  in  the  two  anteceding  articles,  only  com¬ 
prises  merchandise  which  may  be  consumed  in  the  town  of  Buenaventura,  or  the 
Island  of  Tumaco  ;  and  goods,  which  leave  the  said  town  or  island  for  another  or  other 
places  of  the  republic,  by  land,  by  river,  or  by  sea,  ar,e  subject  to  the  payment  of  na¬ 
tional  duties. 

The  following  legislative  dispositions  remain  subsisting,  viz.,  the  decree  of  the  11th 
of  June,  1842,  authorising  the  executive  power  to  open  the  port  of  San  Buena¬ 
ventura  on  the  River  Zulia,  and  declare  that  of  Cucuta  a  warehousing  port;  the  decree 
of  the  1st  of  July  of  the  same  year,  authorising  the  executive  power  to  open  for  import 
trade  the  port  of  Sabanilla  in  the  province  of  Carthagena. 

The  Port  of  Iscuande  in  the  province  of  Buenaventura,  shall  remain  closed  until- 
the  completion  of  the  road  of  the  province  of  Popayan  to  the  margins  of  the  River  Is- 
cuandG,  the  port  being  only  open  for  the  salt  and  provision  trade  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons  of  Iscuande,  Micai,  and  Barbacoas. 

Given  at  Bogota  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1844. 

Tonnage  Duties. — By  the  levy  of  the  29th  of  March,  1846,  the  duties  on 
ships,  viz.,  entrance,  tonnage,  anchorage,  and  pilot  dues,  to  be  collected  under 
one  head,  to  be  denominated  tonnage  duty. — (See  Scale  hereafter.) 

The  Granadian  ton  shall  consist  of  twenty' quintals  of  about  103  lbs.  avoir¬ 
dupois. 

Decree,  authorising  the  introduction  of  Foreign  Effects  by  the  Port  of 
Chagres,  with  direction  to  the  Custom-house  of  Panama,  with  a  view  to  be 
imported  through  the  latter. 

I,  Pedro  Alcantara  Herran,  President  of  the  Republic,  Decree. 

I.  The  introduction  by  the  Port  of  Chagres  of  foreign  effects  intended  to  be  im¬ 
ported  through  the  custom-house  of  Panama,  shall  continue  to  be  permitted. 

II.  The  manifest  of  foreign  effects  introduced  by  Chagres  to  be  imported  through 
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the  custom-house  of  Panama,  shall  he  presented  within  the  term,  and  with  for¬ 
malities  prescribed  in  the  23rd  Article  of  the  Law  of  the  5th  of  June  of  this  year. 

III.  In  the  said  manifesto,  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the  effects  are  addressed 
in  Panama,  to  be  delivered  to  the  custom-house,  and  who  is  to  take  the  other  steps 
relative  to  the  importation,  shall  be  stated. 

IV.  After  the  delivery  of  the  manifest,  the  heads  of  the  ,custom-house_of  Chagres 
shall  permit  the  effects  to  be  trans-shipped  from  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  brought,  to 
those  which  are  to  convey  them  by  the  River  “  Gorgona”  or  “  Cruces,”  or  to  be  landed 
and  conveyed  to  the  warehouses  of  the  custom-house, -if  the  trans-shipment  could  not  be 
effected,  or  if  the  party  interested  desire  it. 

V.  In  order  to  carry  into  effect  the  trans-shipment,  or  the  landing  of  the  packages, 
one  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  custom-house  shall  compare  them  with  the  manifest  as 
respects  their  kind,  numbers,  and  marks,  and  shall  seal  them  with  the  custom-house 
seal,  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  which  shall  bear  lJie  inscription  “  Importation  for 
Panama.” 

VI.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  open  the  packages  in  order  to  compare  them  with 
the  manifest,  which  shall  only  be  done  with  the  object  stated  in  the  foregoing  Article. 

VII.  The  packages  shall  be  conveyed  from  Chagres  to  Panama,  with  a  permit 
issued  by  the  Chagres  custom-house;  to  obtain  which  the  party  interested  shall  pre¬ 
sent  a  duplicate  application  to  the  heads  thereof,  forjbe'said  permit,  the  original  being 
drawn  out  on  a  stamp,  and  the  duplicate  on  common  paper. 

.  VIII.  The  application  for  the  permit  slrafr  be  the  same  in  every  respect  as  the 
original  manifest,  setting  forth  the  packages,  their  nature,  numbers,  marks,  and  con- 
tents.of  each,  together  with  the  declaration  that  they  are  directed  to  Panama,  to  be 
imported  through  the  custom-house  of  that  port,  and  the  name  of  the  owner  or  con¬ 
signee  in  that  city. 

IX.  The  heads  of  the  Chagres  custom-house  shall  compare  thg  original  anddupli- 

cate  application  for  the  permit  with  the  manifest,  and  if  found  correct,  shall  annex  the 
corresponding  licence,  together  with  the  declaration  that  the  effects  have  not  paid  import 
duties,  and  of  the  term  within  which  they  must  be  presented  in  the  custom-house  of 
Panama.  *  v 

X.  The  licence  being  issued,  and  copy  of  it  made  upon  the  duplicate  which  is  to 
remain  in  the  custom-house,  with  the  documents  serving  as  vouchers  of  its  accounts, 
the  original  shall  be  delivered  to  the  party  interested,  that  it  may  accompany  the 
effects. 

XI.  Immediately  after  issuing  the  permit,  the  comptroller  at  Chagres  shall  remit  to 
the  comptroller  of  Panama  the  original  manifest. 

XII.  The  comptroller  at  Panama  shall  duly  inform  the  comptroller  at  Chagres  of 
the  receipt  of  the  manifest,  as  also  of  that  of  the  permit,  and  of  the  effects  which  accom 
pany  it. 

X III.  The  ba’es  shall  on  no  account  be  opened  in  their  passage  from  Chagres  to 
Panama. 

XIV.  Although,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  packages  of  a  mani¬ 
fest,  the  arrival  of  all  those  belonging  to  the  same  permit  or  manifest  is  to  be  waited  for, 
this  docs  not  hinder  the  examination  of  such  packages  as  may  be  observed  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  damage  in  the  transit. 

XV.  In  the  receipt  of  the  packages,  examination  of  the  effects,  and  calculation, 
payment,  or  security,  for  the  import  duties,  the  Panama  custom-house  shall  proceed  in 
conformity  with  the  Law  upon  the  subject,  and  the  Decree  published  yesterday  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  same  into  effect. 

XVI.  Effects  introduced  by  Chagres,  with  a  view  to  be  imported  in  Panama,  can¬ 
not,  after  having  been  declared  as  such,  be  left  in  bond,  nor  re-exported  without  paying 
the  import  duty. 

Given  at  Bogota,  on  the  4th  of  November,  1844. 
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Return  of  TonnageJDues,  including  Fees,  and  other  Charges  imposed  on  Shipping  at 
the  Ports  of  New  Granada. 


Port  Due*  on  nation* 
or  British  vessel*. 


Port  Due*  on  Foreign 


/Under  1 
lOver 


Captain  of  ports'  fee 


Whalers 


k  Whalers  of  all  nation*  entering  to  refresh,  pay  one 
real,  or  Cd.per  ton. _ _ _ [ 


OBSERVATIONS. 
National  coastingves* 
els,  vessels  of  war,  pac> 
ets,  post-office  vessels 
nation*)  or  foreign)  pay 
o  tonnage  dues.  No 
ouchers  artgiven.Ton- 
age  dues  are  only  paid 
t  the 'first  port  ofar- 

mches  at  any  other 


CHAPTER  III. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  NEW  GRANADA. 

TnE  contraband  trade  interferes  so  seriously  with  official  statements,  that  they 
are  much  under  the  actual  amount.  We  have  received  a  report  published  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce  of  France,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
condensed  translation :  — 

Money,  25  francs  =  1 1.  sterling. 

According  to  local  information  obtained  by  the  French  consuls,  the  average  annual 
value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  New  Granada  is  estimated  at  40,000,000  francs. 

Imports. — The  imports  in  1840  scarcely  exceeded  17,000,000  francs;  in  1843  they 
rose  to  23,000,000  francs;  in  1844  they  fell  to  22,000,000  francs. 

Exports. — In  1843  the  exports  amounted  to  16,000,000  francs;  in  1844  they  fell  to 
14,030,000  francs. 

Customs'  Duties. — Of  the  22,000,000  francs  value  of  merchandise  entered  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  1844,  the  customs  duties’  amounted  to  5,770,000  francs,  or  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  on  the  official  value. 

Trading  Countries. — The  countries  which  contributed  mostly  to  the  trade  of  New 
Granada,  are  Jamaica  and  Liverpool,  to  the  extent  of  13,000,000  francs ;  France, 
3,769,000  francs  ;  United  States,  1,000,000  francs ;  Island  of  Curasao,  820,000  francs ; 
Spain,  610,000.francs  ;  Venezuela  and  Peru,  each  about  750,000  francs. 

English  Trade. — The  English  imports,  forming  three-fifths'o,f  the  whole,  were  princi¬ 
pally  composed  of  cheap  cloths  and  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  and  which  no  country  can  com¬ 
pete  with  in  price;  the  bad  and  discoloured  cottons  of  Switzerland  and  Germany  are 
those  which  seem  more  particularly  to  menace  similar  English  articles  in  the  Granadian 
market. 

United  States  Trade. — The  importation  from  the  United  Stales  diminish  yearly ; 
they  are  principally  made  up  of  flour,  salt  goods,  drugs,  and  imitations  of  European 
goods.~ 

Spanish  Trade.— Spain  expedites  to  New  Granada,  either  direct  or  indirect  by  the 
way  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  raisins ,  wines  of  Catalonia,  Sauhucar,  and  of  Malaga; 
common  oil  and  rough  Biscay  iron,  which  latter  the  English  have  imitated,  and  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  supplant. 

French  Trade. — The  trade  of  France  with  New  Granada  appears  to  have  greatly 
fluctuated.  During  the  years  1837  to  1840,  the  French  imports  amounted  to  an  annual 
average  of  about  1,135,000  francs ;  during  the  political  disturbances  which  agitated 
that  country,  nil;  in  1843-44,  they  were  estimated  at  3,000,000  francs.  Havre  de  Grace 
alone  sent  to  the  New  Granadian  market  manufactured  goods  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000 
francs. 
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The  French  cloths ,  velvets,  paper,  the  ribands  of  St.  Etienne,  and  particularly  Pa* 
risian  goods,  find  an  advantageous  market.  The  fine  superior  French  silks  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive  to  find  buyers  as  yet;  the  same,  is  also  the  case  with  the  fine  muslins  of  Mul- 
house  and  French  indianas.  _  _ 

Frcncli  icincs  and  brandy ,  upon  which  there  is  a  high  duty,  have  but  a  limited  sale; 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  New  Granada^arc-too  poor  to  purchase  even  the 
cheap  wines  or  Spain  :  they  drink  in  general  nothing  but  water. 

Pokt  of  Cartiiaoen.4. — The  periodical  returns  for  the  Port  of  Carthagena,  prior  to 
1844,  were  very  indifferent  and  incomplete  ;  we  can  therefore  only  give  a  resume  for  the 
last  two  years  (1843and  1844). 

This  "is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world  ;  it  will  float,  secured  from  all 
danger,  a  whole  fleet,  and  is  the  only  port  on  the  coast  of  Granada  fit  for  the  repair  of 
vessels. 

General  Navigation.—' The  navigation,  not  including  the  coasting  trade,  amounted  to 
cighty-six  vessels,  measuring  12,605  tons  in  the  year  1843,  and  to  eighty  vessels  and 
12,950  tons  in.  1844. 

English  Tonnage. — The  amount  of  English  tonnage  trading  to  this  port  for  the  year 
1844,  was  5404  tons,  the  United  States  3432  tons,  and  France  3102  tons.  Other 
countries  almost  nil.. 

Trade. — TJic  total  value  of  the  interchanges  of  merchandise  in  the  year  184o,  are 
valued  at  10,369,000  francs,  of  which  goods  to  the  amount  of  3,731,000  francs  were  im¬ 
ported,  and  6,638,000  francs  were  exported.  In  the  year  1844,  they  only  amounted  to 
9,020,000  francs,  of  which  the  imports  were  estimated  at  3,017,000  francs,  and  the 
exports  at  6,013,000  francs.  Carthagena  enjoyed  one-fourth  part  of  the  total  com¬ 
mercial  operations  of  the  country  in  1844. 

Imports — English  Trade. — This  trade  received  from  England  and  its  dependencies 
to  the  value  of  1,740,000  francs  of  tissues  and  manufactured  articles.  ■ 

'  French  Trade. — From  France  654,000  francs,  composed  of  painted  cloths,  ordinary 
cloths,  silhs,  linen,  &c. 

United  States  Trade. — And  from  the  United  States  473,000  francs,  chiefly  flour 
and  other  kinds  of  provisions. 

Exports  to  England. — The  exports  from  this  port,  principally  made  to  England, 
amounted  to  5, 1 76,000  francs  of  specie,  (doubloons),  and  small  quantities  of  platinum, 
dihidiri,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  and  beasts  of  burden. 

To  France. — The  expoits  to  France  limited  themselves  to  335,000  francs. 

United  States. — And  those  to  the  United  States  to  about  the  same  value,  composed 
principally  of'  specie,  raw  and  cured  hides,  and  a  few  parcels  of  tortoise-shell. 

Canal. — To  give  greater  vigour  to  its  trade,  a  canal  is  being  re-opened,  which  formerly 
communicated  with  the  interior,  and  joined  the  River  Magdalen  to  the  sea.  It  will  com¬ 
mence  at  Barranca,  about  six  myriametres  (seventy-two  miles)  above  the  month  of  the 
Magdalen,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  country  producing  sugar,  hides,  cocao,  dyewoods,  &c. 
The  completion  of  this  canal  will  have  the  effect,  it  is  hoped,  of  drawing  out  the  produce' 
of  New  Granada  and  of  diminishing  the  expense  of  transport. 
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From  the  above  table  we  see  that  from  1840  the  French  trade  with  New 
Granada  has  rapidly  increased.  The  trade  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  under 
the  French  flag. 

Exports  to  France. — The  exports  from  lliis  country  to  France  in.  1844  were  com¬ 
posed  of  mother-of-pearl,  raw  hides,  dyewoods,  tortoise-shell,  cotton  wool,  cigars,  dibidivi, 
and  objects  of  natural  history,  S;c. 

Imports  from  France. — Among  the  French  exports  to  New  Granada  the  tissues  were 
valued  at  1,712,000  francs,  of  which  the  French  manufactured  751,000  francs,  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  foreign  ;  also  paper,  books, and  engravings  to  the  extent  of  209,000  francs, 
perfumery,  180,000  fiancs  ;  pottery  ware,  93,000  francs  ;  wines  and  brandy,  83,000 
francs. 

Tissues  (woven  goods)  as  quoted  above,  form  a  large  portion  of  the  French  envoys  to 
‘New  Granada,  the  followingjable  gives  the  annual  value  exported  from  France  during 
the  last  eight  years. 


Mode  of  Trading. — To  be  successful  in  the  trade  of  New  Granada,  the  importers 
must  vary  their  goods  according  to  the  patterns  and  samples  sent  them.  To  attempt  to 
introduce  a  novel  article  of  fashion  would  be  futile  ;  there  are  certain  colours  and  patterns 
which  in  that  country  have  become  hereditary,  and  no  fashion  could  change  this  national 
usage.  Also  our  merchants  must  strictly  confine  themselves  to  the  customary  length 
and  breadth  in  a  piece  of  stuff,  such  is  the  force  of  habit  with  tile  natives,  that  they  can¬ 
not  be  brought  to  understand  that  the  larger  the  size  and  the  better  the  quality  of  a 
piece  of  manufactured  stuff',  the  greater  is  its  price. 

Payments. — There  is  also  another  very  important  obstacle  which  this  trade  meets 
with — the  European  manufacturers  are  too  sanguine  in  selling  their  goods  for  ready 
money  ;  when  a  vessel  arrives,  if  it  cannot,  after  disposing  of  its  cargo,  immediately  pro¬ 
cure  one  in  return,  it  is  forced  to  accept  coined  gold,  which  is  very  expensive,  valuing 
sometimes  Twenty  per  cent.  The  above  are  facts  we  would  strongly  recommend  to  the 
serious  attention  of  merchants  trading  to  New  Granada. 

Packing  Goods. — The  trade  of  Bogota,  and  of  the  interior,  complains  of  the  French 
mode  of  packing  their  goods.  On  this  head  the  English  are  thoroughly  expert,  knowing 
that  the  goods  are  transported  on  mules,  they  pack  their  metchandiscs  in  suitable  sizes; 
whereas  in  France,  the  bales  are  made  up  to  an  impracticable  bulk. 

Indiahas. — The  size  of  the  French  indianas  also  displease  the  nativ£  merchants  as 
being  too  large;  they  should  imitate  the  English  size,  which  is  twenty-eight  yards  long, 
and  never  exceeds  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth. 

Heal  and  Paste  Jewellery  we  greatly  demanded,  as  also  articles  of fashion,  but  they 
must  all  be  of  a  low  price  and  in  small  parcels;  in  the  latter  articles,  as  before  said,  the 
taste  and  caprice  of  the  inhabitants  must  be  consulted. 

Payments. — We  cannot  loo  strongly  impress  upon  the  attention  of  our  merchants  ihc 
absolute  necessity  of  giving  credit  for  merchandise  sold,  for  six,  twelve,  and  eighteen 
months  together,  otherwise  the  Granadian  merchant,  trading  to  Europe,  who  follows  this 
system  (it  being,. indeed,  the  custom  of  the  country)  will  eventually  succeed  in  supplant¬ 
ing  the  European  trader.  Houses  having  formed  alliances  with  Granadian  ones,  and  of 
necessity  following  this  course,  are  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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Wages. — At  Bogota,  and  in  the  interior,  the  number  of  European  artisans  are  daily 
ncreasing,  and  good  conduct  and  attention  to  their  business  would  make  them  success¬ 
ful,  but  the  wages  being  unfortunately  high,  lead  them  too  often  to  idleness  and  dissi¬ 
pation. 

PANAMA — STATE  OF  TRADE  IN  MARCH,  1845. 

Trade. — The  trade- of  this  port  with  Europe  is  of  very  little  importance.  Even  the 
English  flag  is  seen  but  rarely. 

Coasting  Navigation. — This  limited  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  coasting- 
trade,  with  Callao,  Guaquil,  and  other  intermediate  ports  at  Peru. 

Products.*— The  products  of  the  country  are  very  limited,  the  most  important,  viz., 
gold-dust  and  pearls,  are  exported  via  Chagres,  and  in  general  without  any.  official 
declaration,  which  prevents  us  from  valuing  this  branch  of  the  trade.  The  articles  sent 
to  Europe  from  Panama,  are  hides  and  coffee,  generally  of  foreign  origin,  and  are  brought 
via  the  coasting-trade,  from  Central  America. 

Mother-of-pearl  and  Unmanujacturcd  Shells. — A  vessel  from  Bordeaux  is  at  this 
moment  (March,  1845)  taking  in  a  cargo  of  shells,  in  the  Archipelago  of  the  Pearl 
Islands,  destined  for  Havre. 


STEAM  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  PANAMA  AND  VALPARAISO— MAILS  CROSSING 
BETWEEN  TIIE  TWO  SEAS. 


Navigation. — A  contract  lias  been  concluded  between  her  Britannic  Majesty's  govern¬ 
ment  am!  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Comp’wy,  fnr  thn  t\f  i>mil«  nn  tho 

westerncoast  of  South  America  between  Valparaiso  and  Panama.  This  is  an  important 
arrangement,  as  the  mails,  being  taken  across  the  isthmus  to  Chagres,  can  be  regularly 
brought  by  the  vessels  of  the  West  India  Royal  Mail  Company  to  this  country,  instead 
of  performing  the  long  circuitous  route  by  Cape  Horn. 


.Imports  and  Exports  of  the  Republic  of  New  Granada  from  1842  to  1845. 


DESCRIPTION. 


:Iart*d  Imports.  Over  declared  | 
mrted  in  specie  of  (he  shot 


Exports  of  New  Granada  in  1844  and  1845. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

REPORT  ON  THE  PORT  OF  CARTIIAGENA  FOR  THE  THREE  YEARS  ENDING, 
DECEMBER  31,  1845.. 


British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Carthagcna,  New  Granada,  in  1844. 


The  British  import  trade  is  yearly  on  the  decrease. 

In  1843,  the  quantity  of  British  goods  imported  in  British  bottoms 


amounted  to  64,551 

„  In  New  Granadian . 52,189 

Making  a  total  of  ....  116,740 

In  1844,  the  quantity  imported  in  British  bottoms,  amounted  to  .  .  33,585 

„  In  New  Granadian . .  .  35,847 

Making  a  total  of  ....  69,432 

,  In  1845,  the  amount  in  Britisli  bottoms,  is  only  .  .'  ...  25,321 

,,  In  New  Granadian . 19.230 

Making  a  total  of  ....  44,557 


This  decline  is  the  result  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  rival  port  of  Santa  Martha, 
for  communication  with  the  interior  of  the  republic,  and  the  more  lenient  system  pursued 
at  the  custom-house  of  that  port.  Tiic  goods  impelled  into  Carthagena  are  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  consumption  of  the  province,  and  few  find  their  way  into  the  interior. 

The  export  trade  is  reduced  almost  entirely  to  specie  and  bullion,  which  is  conveyed 
by  the  steamers  of  the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  and  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  to  cover  the  credits  opened  in  that  country. 

Produce  is  exported  chiefly  from  Savanilla  (a  port  of  export  only,  situated  sixty  miles 
to  windward  of  Carthagena),  and  a  small  port  close  to  Carthagena,  called  Zapote,  the 
former  of  which  may  be  called  the  tributary  port  of  export  for'  Carthagena  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  interrupted  state  of  communication  with  the  interior  by  the  closing  of  the  D'ujuc. 
Vessels  proceed  hence  to  Savanilla  to  take  in  their  homeward  cargo,  after  unloading  at 
this  port.  On  the  opening  of  the  Ditjue  (canal),  Carthagena  will  again  resume  its  place 
among  the  ports  of  export.' 

The  total  value  of  exports  for  this  year  from  the  Port  .of  Carthagena  is  13,4S8/.,  of 
which  only  637Z.  was  exported  in  British  bottoms.  In  proportion  as  the  exports  of 
Carthagena  have  decreased,  so  have  those  of  Savanilla  increased. 
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Thus  in  1844,  the  amount  exported  from  Savanilla  was  .  .  .  43,189 

In  1845  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  52,638 


Showing  an  increase  in  favour  of  1845,  of  .  .  .  .  .  9449 /.,  or 

seventeen  per  cent. 


The  chief  articles  of  export  from  Savanilla  are  sugar,  coffee,  cotton,  hides,  corn, 
tobacco.,  and  dividivi.  The  amount  of  sugar  exported  is  far  greater  this  year  than  the 
preceding.  In  1844,  there  was  only  exported  to  the  value  of  11581.  In  1845,  there 
has  been  exported  225,408  lbs.  at  six  dollars  currency  per  100  lbs.  (twenty-four  shillings 
sterling)  amounting  in  value  to  2504/.,  or  an  increase  on  last  year  of  fifty-three  per  cent. 

Cotton  has  decreased  in  value  and  quantity  exported,  the  growers  not  taking  suffi¬ 
cient  pains  to  cleanse  it  sufficiently  to  compete  with  other  markets.  It  has  fallen  in 
price  from  twenty-four  to  sixteen  shillings  the  100  lbs. 

Dividivi  is  much  reduced  in  importance-as  an  article  of  export. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn  has  beer,  exported  to  the  value  of  4054/.,  showing  an  increase 
over  the  preceding  year  of  fifty-seven  per  centl  Its  price  varies  from  four  to  six  shillings 
the  fanega  (two  bushels  and  a  half).  It  consists  of  two  qualities,  the  white  and  red,  the 
latter  of  which  takes  precedence.  Maize  forms  the  chief  article  of  food  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  coast.  It  is  pounded,  moistened,  undergoes  a  short  culinary  process,  and  is 
sold  in  the  form  of  a  cake  under  the  name  of  bollo. 

Bills  on  England  are  scarcely  attainable,  and  the  credits  are  met  by  the  shipment  of 
specie,  and  more  especially  gold  dust  (though  prohibited),  a  large  quantity  of  which 
continues  to  be  exported,  and  may  be  bought  on  the  coast  at  250  to  262  dollars  the  lb. 
(50/.  to  53/.)  The  surveillance  of  the  custom-house  has  been  unusually  rigid  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  stiingent  orders  from  government,  but  nevertheless  the  produce  of  the  gold 
mines  of.Antioquia,  Choco,  and  Popnyan,  finds  its  way  on  board  the  steamers  to  the  Bank 
of  England.  '' 

The  new  gold  mine  discovered  and  opened  in  the  year  1844,  by  a  company  of  French 
and  natives,  at  the  head  of  the  River  Sinn,  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  The  gold, 
though  abundant,  and  of  good  quality,  afforded  only  a  dazzling  prospect  to  needy  ad¬ 
venturers,  and  the  failure  of  the  enterprise  adds  one  more  to  the  bubbles  of  these  com¬ 
panies. 

Tobacco,  the  great  staple  product  of  this  country,  is  opening  a  vast  source  of  reve¬ 
nue,  and  if  properly'  managed,  may  become  an  important  article  of  export.  It  still 
continues  a  government  monopoly,  and  its  cultivation  is  confined .  to  the  provinces  o( 
Ambalcma  and  Jiron.  A  fear  is  entertained  that  a  more  liberal  spirit  in  its  cultivation 
may  tend  to  deteriorate  its  value  in  foreign  markets,  thus  an  important  product  affording 
scope  to  agriculture  and  manufacture,  a  product  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  varied  so’il  of 
the  country,  and  indolent  character  of  its  inhabitants,  is  hampered,  and  restricted  from 
an  ill-founded  fear  that  the  revenue  will  suffer. 

At  Guaduas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  a  house  has  been  established  for 
the  .manufacture  of  cigars  for  exportation,  and  4,000,000  of  cigars  have  lately  been 
contracted  for. 

Tobacco,  Rum,  Sugar,  Coffee,  and  Aniseed,  still  continue  prohibited  articles  of 
import.  These,  however,  by  a  late  regulation,  may  be  bonded  for  re-exportation  on 
notice  to  that  effect  being  given  within  twenty-four  hours, 

The  Tariff' s\B\  remains  as  last  year,  though  its  revision  has  been  strongly  urged  on 
government.  The  custom-house  has,  however,  relaxed  in  its  severity,  and  merchants  are 
now  permitted  to  rectify  their  manifests,  and  correct  errors  before  presenting  them  to  the 
collector,  by  which  the  odious  imposition  of  double  duties  is  avoided. 

Vessels,  of  whatever  nation,  are  exempt  in  this  poit  from  tonnage  and  anchorage 
duties  until  the  year  1852 — a  boon  granted  to  Carthagena  for  its  sufferings  in  the  siege 
of  1842.  The  only  fees  levied,  are  captain  of  ports  and  pilotage, _even  from  these, 
packets  and  men-of-war  are  exonerated. 

Exchange  may  be  quoted  from  530  dollars  to  540  dollars  currency,  the  100/.  sterling 
and  doubloons  command  a  premium  of  eleven  to  twelve  percent. 
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An  Embryo  Bank,  called  Cajade  Ahorros,  or  Savings’  Bank,  has  been  established, 
and  has  yielded  a  nett  per  centage  of  two  per  month,  or  thirty- four  per  cent  per  annum, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  value  of  money  on  good  security. 

The  Dique  or  Canal,  connecting  the  Bay  of  Carthagena  with  the  Magdalena,  is 
in  full  progress.  Already  one  league  of  excavation  has  been  effected.  The  dredging 
machine  is  to  be  shortly  put  in  motion  at  the  exit  in  the  bay,  which,  meeting  the  excavat¬ 
ing  process  at  the  town  of  Mahates,  will  complete  the  undertaking.  The  whole  extent  of 
this  canal  is  about  eighty  miles  from  the  Magdalena  River  near  Barranca  to  Pasa-Cabal- 
los,  in  the  Bay  of  Carthagena ;  of  this  only  fifteen  miles  requires  excavation,  the  rest  is  a 
natural  channel.  The  depth  is  about  four  feet.  Labourers  are  found  in  abundance  at 
the  rate  of  three  rials,  or  eighteen-pence  per  diem,  finding  their  own  provisions. 

A  Steam  Company  to  navigate  the  Magdalena  has  been  formed  in  London.  The  new 
Granadian  minister  is  elected  honorary  president,  but  this  much  to  be  desired  undertak¬ 
ing  will  probably  expire  at  its  birth,  as  capitalists  will  he  loth  to  risk  their  money  in  a 
country,  the  stability  of  whose. institutions  is  still  doubtful. 

The  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company  continues  its  operations  on  this  coast  with 
increasing  success,  and  admirable  regularity.  Merchants  have,  however,  not  as  yet  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  steamers  for  the  transport  of  merchandise,  the  freight  being  considered  too 
high.  -  ■ 

The  College  numbers  200  pupils.  The  chairs  of  divinity,  jurisprudence,  and  medi¬ 
cine,  are  filled,  and  the  students  qualified  to  take  their  degrees  in  these  learned. profes¬ 
sions.  A  yearly  public  examination  takes  place  for  this  purpose.  The  rudiments  of  the 
English  and  French  languages  arc  also  taught. 

There  are  two  other  preparatory  seminaries,  each  of  which  numbers  fifty  scholars,  who 
are  taught  in  the  different  branches  of  education;  and  a  school  for  the  education  of  the 
better  class  of  females  is  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  progressive  enlightenment.  On  the. 
whole  it  may  be  said,  that  attention  is  being  turned  by  the  government  to  a  more  liberal 
system  of  education,  the  germs  of  which  are  already  firmly  planted. 

Sufficient  attention,  however,  is  not  paid  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture,  the  latter 
of  which  resolves  itself  in  the  observance  principally  of  the  outward  formsof  the  Catholic 
religion,  attendance  on  processions,  &c.  Throughout  the  republic,  the  priesthood  are  in 
a  very  depraved  state,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church,  the 
common  forms  of  morality  and  decorum  are  hardly  observed. 

There  are  Two  Hospitals;  the  hospital  of  the  Convent  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  for 
the  poor,  and  the  Military  Hospital,  conducted  on  a  more  liberal  footing,  access  to  which 
may  be  had  by  diseased  sailors  of  foreign  nations,  on  application  being  made  to  the  com¬ 
mandant-general  of  the  town.  ' 

The  Salubrity  of  this  port  is  greatly  increased  of  latter  years,  owing  to  the  greater 
attention  to  cleanliness,  and  perhaps  a  more  favourable  change  in  the  seasons.  Malig¬ 
nant  fevers  are  rare,  and  though  the  heat  is  intense,  the  mortality  among  foreigners  is  not 
great.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  80  deg.  to  86  deg.  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade. 
The  seasons  are  divided  into  two:  the  Verano,  or  dry  season,  and  the  Hibierno,  or  wet 
season  ;  during  the  former,  strong  breezes  from  the  north-east  prevail. 

The  Population  of  Carthagena  amounts  to  about  10,000;  it  is  difficult  to  give  an 
accurate  estimate,  as  no  census  is  taken.  It  is  supposed  that  of  this  number  not  1000 
are  white.  A  rapid  amalgamation  of  colour  is  taking  place,  and  ere  long  there  will 
scarcely  be  a  family  on  the  coast  of  pure  unmixed  blood,  so  completely  are  the  African 
and  Indian  races  predominating  over  the  purer  Caucasian  descendants  of  the  Spanish 
race. 

Santa  Martha  affords  great  advantages  and  facilities  (from  its  locality)  in  the  for¬ 
warding  of  merchandise  to  the  interior,  there  being  no  land  carriage,  exposure,  or  trans¬ 
shipment,  as  they  are  at  once  shipped  on  board  large-decked  boats,  and  not  again  removed 
in  any  way  until  their  arrival  at  Honda,  the  extremity  of  navigation  on  the  ltiver  Mag¬ 
dalena  ;  they  have  not  these  advantages  in  Carthagena,  as  the  merchandise  is  shipped 
in  small  uncovered  boats,  having  to  go  through  a  small  canal  where  large  boats  cannot 
pass,  and  then  landed  and  carried  on  mules’  backs  half  a  day’s  journey,  to  a  town  called 
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Barraula,  on  tlie  Magdalena,  where  they  are  again  reshipped  in  boats  that  go  to  Honda. 
In  this  operation  there  is  great  exposure  and'  risk,  besides  considerable  extra  charges, 
which  is  not  incurred  at  Santa  Martha,  where  the  merchandise  is  at  once  placed  on 
board  a  boat  that  takes  it  directly  to  its  destination,  as  there  is  a  direct  communication 

with  the  River  Magdalena.  - 

The  principal  part  of  the  cargoes  of  the  American,  Dutch,  and  Granadian  vessels 
also  comprises  a  considerable  proportion  of  British  manufactures.  A  bonding  ware¬ 
house  has  been  established  ;  merchandise  can  lay  there  for  an  unlimited  time  on  paying 
at  a  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum. 

There  is  a  municipal  duty  on  flour  and  some  other  articles,  which  vary  in  every 
town. 

The  most  considerable  exports  are  from  Savanilla,  a  port  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Magdalena,  about  forty  miles  to  leeward  of  Santa  Martha,  and  where  there  is  no 
town,  the  only  building  being  a  temporary  custom-house ;  the  nearest  town  is  Barran- 
guilla,  situated  at  about  twenty-five  miles  distance.  It  is  not  a  port  of  entry,  and  vessels 
arc  only  allowed  to  proceed  there  to  load  with  produce,  by  first  calling  at  either  the  ports 
of  Carlhagena,  Santa  Martha,  or  Rio  de  la  Ilocha,  entering  at  the  custom-house,  and 
having  no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  on  board,  but  the  necessary  stores,  &e„  for  the 
voyagef  They  then  obtain  clearance  in  ballast,  with  a  permit  to  go  there  and  load  a 
cargo;  from  the  facilities,  and  as  this  is  the  nearest  port, and  to  windward,  vessels  prefer 
calling  here  for  their  clearance. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  produce  shipped  from  Savanilla  is  for  account  of  the 
merchants  of  Santa  Martha,  which  obviates  the  charges  of  transporting  it  from  the  River 
Magdalena  to  this  port. 

The  export  of  specie  is  considerably  more  than  will  appear  by  the  returns.  No 
duty  being  paid,  as  was  formerly,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  correctly  any  average  sum, 
as  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  gold-dust  and  bars  clandestinely'shipped.  Uncoined 
gold  and  silver  is  altogether  prohibited  from  being  exported  or  found  in  the  possession  of 
any  person  within  fifty  leagues  of  the  sea-coast,  under  the  severest  penalties. 

The  province  of  Santa  Martha  comprises  six  cantons,  forty-five  towns,  besides  several 
small  Indian  villages.  The  population,  when  the  last' census  was  taken  four  years  ago,, 
was  46,587  souls,  and  has  increased  very  much  since. 

The  principal  and  staple  exports  of  the  country  affords  the  following ;  say,  dye- 
woods  of  several  descriptions,  dry  and  salted  hides,  cotton,  cedar,  mahogany,  dividivi, 
horned  cattle,  mules,  horses,  and  asses,  together  with  sugar,  Indian  corn,  cocoa,  &c.  &c. 
The  Indian  corn  is  much  cultivated,  and  is  very  productive  ;  considerable  quantities  are 
exported  to  the  British  and  other  West  India  Islands. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  has  been  much  followed  up 
lately ;  and  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  are  made,  together  with  rum  and  other 
spirits,  augmenting  daily,  and  new  estates  establishing;  the  cultivation  of  which  must 
benefit  and  advance  the  country  rapidly,  the  lands  being  a  virgin  and  productive  soil, 
and  this  part  of  the  country  being  so  well  watered  throughout,  that  they  are  much  less 
dependent  on  the  seasons  than  in  the  islands;  there  are  rivers  and  streams  running  in 
every  direction. 

The  roads,  within  eight  or  ten  leagues  of  the  town,  are  tolerably  good ;  and  they 
have  also  the  advantage  of  water-carriage  further  inland. 

Agricultural  affairs  have  been  much  retarded  from  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
the  scantiness  of  population,  and  the  numbers  that  were  lately  employed  in  the  army, 
but,  as  the  military  are  nearly  all  disbanded,  they  are  now  turning  their  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Fish. — There  is  abundance  of  river  and  sea-fish  of  the  best  description,  and  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  for  salting.  There  are  several  natural  salt  ponds  along  the  coast,  and 
within  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  where  any  quantity  can  be  collected  at  a  trifling 
expense.  '  1 

There  are  several  extensive  lime  and  brick  kilns  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town, 
they  make  use  of  the  coral  rock  for  burning  into  lime. 

The  town  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement,  and  new  buildings  are  erecting 
rapidly. 
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Slavery  is  abolishing  fast ;  in  the  year  1819  a  law  of  congress  was  passed,  declaring 
the  issue  of  all  slaves  born  after  that  period  to  be  free  on  their  attaining  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  it  being  considered  that  their  services  up  to  that  period  would  initiate  them  into 
habits  of  industry,  and  be  of  some  compensation  to  their  owners  for  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  bringing  them  up. 

The  principal  part  of  the  labourers  here  are  the  Sancbos,  a  mixed  race  between  the 
Indian  and  negro.  They  are  an  athletic  and  hardy  race,  superior  to  the  original  Indian 
and  negro  stock.  The  average  value  of  labour  is  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  sterling  per  diem, 
out  of  which  they  maintain  themselves.  Meats,  provisions,  dried  fish,  &c.  Ac.,  being 
uncommonly  cheap,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  climate,  not  requiring,  and  using  very 
little  clothing. 

A  steam-engine  has  lately  been  introduced,  of  about  twenty-horse  power;  by  Don 
Joacquim  Leehelm,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  intelligent  men  in  the' country.  He  has 
placed  it  on  his  estate  of  about  one  league  from  the  town,  and  it  has  given  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  that  several  have  been  lately  ordered  from  America. 

Santa/  Martha,  from  its  locality  and  other  advantages,  together  with  the  extent  tirade 
in  corn,  provisions,  horses,  cattle,  &c.  &c.,  with  which  it  supplies  Jamaica,  pvA  other 
West  India  Islands,  ranks  it  as  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  “  New  Granada/1 


Statement  of  the  Trade  of  Panama,  for  the  year  1<843. 


I  M  I’  O  RTS.  I  E  X  l>  O  It  T  S. 


NATIONS.  1  Value. 

ARTICLES. 

Value. 

United  States . 

New  Granada . 

Gwat  Britain . 

Total  or  imports  . 

27,080 

Gold  and  silver,  coined . . 

Old  silver . 

Old  pold . 

Sundries . 

Tota  of  exports  . 

dollor*. 

151,935 

Commercial  Movement  at  Panama. 

I.MPORT8.  |  Dollars. 

E  X  1>  0  R  T  S. 

Dollars. 

r/eChapres . 

Of  money  not  registered,  supposed . 

Of  gold  dust  from  Cliccn,  supposed . 

‘  ‘iil’ooo 

mfi&i 

Exports  . 

Via  Chagres . 

Hides/ turChagrcs  ami  Panama  ......... 

Gold  dust . 

Sundries . . . 

30S,!I72 

r, 70.007 
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Imports  and  Exports  of  Santa  Martha  in  1S15. 


Imports. 


CpoAcd  to*" 

Specie. 

Hides, 

salted. 

Vege- 

tatde 

Irory. 

Brazi- 
.  lete. 

and 

Maize. 

Ho„e. 

Cotton. 

Fustic. 

Woods 

Timber 

To- 

bacco. 

Sugar. 

Hogs. 

Coffee 

Cattle. 

Starch. 

c  °W 

Total 

Value. 

Vaiuein 

b?°U" 

Hard 

Dol¬ 

lars. 

England  and 
Jamaica... 

France . 

Curacao . 

United  State* 
Sardinia . 

472,963 

7,648 

SI 

dlrs. 

1151 

26 

dlrs. 

2,620 

42IO  | 

dlrs. 

2840 

2572 

*S90 

dlra. 

din. 

dlrs. 

27,876 

dlrs. 

980 

06° 

dlrs. 

47,659 

778 

> 

: 

dlrs. 

iis 

3U 

dlrs. 

*30 

dlrs. 

*150 

dlrs. 

4087 
ii)i)7  j 

570,308 

8,620 

12,433 

£  t. 

"l.W  16 

1.725  4 
2,486  12 

Total.... 
Value  of  1344 

485, 030] 

J550 

23^76 

5534  1 

2840 

%To\ 

1443 

2I',0U1  ; 

994 

2349 

Hi 

ig8  ; 

' 

l°o 

S 

liT 

"Hir, 

l?7! 

■■^Tl 

9072  I 

004,259 

422,416 

120,851  16 
84,483  O 

267,094j 

632  | 

6,636 

5399 

~Ti 

juT 

26,825 

"ios 

010 

850 

2837 

Jfj 

381 

3804 

181,344 

36,368  1C 
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Central  America. — The  following  consular  statement  for  the  years  1843 
to  1844,  though  referring  to  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua  and  to  Salvador,  we  sub¬ 
join  in  the  absence  of  further  information. 

The  foreign  import  trade  of  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  and  of  the  republics  in  general 
of  Central  America,  has  been  greatly  effected  by  the  continuance  of  the  internal  com¬ 
motions  ;  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  great  competition  of  speculators,  the  consumption  of 
foreign  manufactures  has  increased. 

The  quantity  of  indigo  exported  has  been  about  4500  bales,  three-fourths  of  which 
were  the  produce  of  the  state  of  San  Salvador,  the  crops  of  Nicaragua  having  almost  en¬ 
tirely  failed,  owing  to  the  want  of  rain  during  the  season. 

The  civil  war  of  Guatemala  has  partially  interrupted  the  cultivation  of  cochineal,  to 
which  attention  has  been  given  in  the  state  of  Nicaragua  and  Salvador. 

Agriculture  is  making  some  progress  in  Costa  Rica.  Coffee,  which  is  of  a  superior 
quality,  is  becoming  an  article  of  export  ^fade.  5000  quintals  were  shipped  last  year. 
The  quantity  of  chancel  a  (coarse  sugar)  exported  from  the  ports  of  (lie  Republic  in 
1838,  is  estimated  at  about  35,000  quintals,  of  which  Costa  Rica  produced  about  two- 
thirds. 

Mines. — Some  activity  is  also  visible  in  the  mining  districts  of  Costa  Rica,  and  some 
valuable  machinery  has  arrived  from  England. 

Nicaragua  is  beginning  to  encourage  the  working  of  mines,  which  arc  supposed  to 
abound  in  the  mountainous  districts.  Gold,  silver,  and  copper  abound  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  of  Honduras,  but  .the  insecurity  of  the  country  prevents  persons  from  embarking, 
capital  in  these  works  , 
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Mines. — We  have  no  account  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  minerals  of  Venezuela.  The  precious  metals  are  reported  to  be 
abundant,  especially  in  Cundinamarca.  In  Choco  and  Anliaqueo  gold  and  silver 
are  found,  and,  it  is  said,  quicksilver.  Mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper  have  been 
worked  in  Socono.  General  Mac  Gregor  had  cannon  cast  of  the  copper  in 
1813,  but  the  backward  state  of  enterprise  has,  with  trifling  exceptions,  left  the 
mineral  riches  of  Venezuela  undisturbed.  Pasturage  and  agriculture,  being,  for 
a  very  thinly-settled  region,  far  more  immediate  means  of  subsistence  :  especially 
since  the  Spanish  race  can  no  longer  enslave  the  aborigines  to  work  the 
mines. 

Manufactures. —  Comparatively  speaking,  manufactures  scarcely  more  than 
exist.  Tanned  leather  and  morocco  leather  are  prepared  in  Corora,  blankets  are 
made  in  Tocuyo,  on  a  small  scale,  and  constitute  the  chief  manufactures.  Some 
other  articles  arc  made  by  foreign  workmen  established  in  the  country.  The’ 
vapour  refined  sugars ,  the  cured  hides,  and  the  soaps,  might  obtain  preference 
to  the  same  articles  from  the  United  States — tallow  candles  are  made  of  fair 
quality. 

Some  articles  peculiar  to  the  country  are  worthy  of  attention — such  as  mats 
made  by  the  Indians  of  the  fbres  of  the  palm-tree,  called  Mauritia,  and  hemp  of 
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the  cocuisa  aloe ,  of  a  peculiar  fineness,  and  straw  hats  of  Maracaybo,  equal  in 
quality,  or  nearly  so,  to  those  of  Panama.  The  interior  provinces  of  Barqui- 
simeto,  of  Merida,  and  Trujillo,  manufacture  table-cloths  of  cotton,  but  will  not  _ 
bear  comparison  with  similar  European  articles.  r  -  • 

The  mechanical  trades  are  workers  in  jewellery,  locksmiths'  work,  armourers 
work,  joinery,  and  saddlery,  of  little  importance.  They  are  manufactured  with 
rough,  coarse  tools. 

Joinery  and  saddlery  are  the  most  advanced  trades  at  Caraccas,  through  the 
means  of  foreigners,  who,  for  twenty  years,  have  been  settled  at  that  place.  Few 
samples  of  furniture  show  the  great  varieties  of  wood  valuable  for  cabinet¬ 
maker's’  work. 

Agriculture. — We  can  only  give  a  mere  sketch  of  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
this  state.  It  is  in  a  greater  degree  a  pastoral  than  an  agricultural  country.  Yet 
this  extensive  region  has  soils  and  climates  adapted  for  the  growth  of  every 
useful  and  rich  product.  Among  the  articles  cultivated  are  some  wheat  in  the 
high  parts  ;  maize,  or  Indian  corn  for  tortillas  (the  corn  bread),  sugar,  cacao, 
coffee;  some  cotton, indigo,  and  tobacco. 

During  the  four  years  1^99  to  1803,  145,000  fanegas  of  cacao  were  exported 
from  Maracaybo  and  Venezuela. 

Sugar  has  long  been  cultivated  and  exported,  but  not  in  great  quantities.  It  has 
been  exported  to  England  since  the  duty  has  been  diminished.  ( See  Trade  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.)  And  the  province  of  Caraccas,  if  labour  were  abundant  and  enterprise  exerted, 
has  a  soil  and  climate  to  produce  an  immense  quantity. 

Coffee. — Excellent  coffee  might  be  raised  with  ordinary  care.  At  present  its  quality 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  produce,  in  1812,  was  estimated  at  5,000,000  lbs. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  one  called  of  hot  earth,  the  other  of  cold  earth;  they  are  worth 
the  ordinary  qualities,  ten  gourdes  and  a  half  per  100  lbs,*  Spanish  (ninety-one  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes). 

Under  the  Spanish  domination,  the  exportation  of  coffee  did  not  surpass  60,000  quin¬ 
tals  (2,760,000  kilogrammes)  per  year.  From  the  1st  of  July,  1840,  to  the  30th 
of  June,  1841,  the  exports  were  estimated  by  the  custom-house  at  259,992  quintals 
(11,960,000  kilogrammes)  of  a  value  of  2,446,962  gourdes,  or  9,788,000  francs.  If  to 
this  quantity  is  added  the  35,000  quintals,  which  is  annually  consumed  at  Venezuela, 
the  actual  production  would  be  of  294,992  quintals  (13,570,000  kilogrammes) 

The  soil  and  climate  being  one  of  the  most  favourable  for  the  culture  of  this  bean, 
it  is  estimated,  that  when  once  the  new  plantations  shall  be  in  full  bearing,  the  country 
will  produce  above  500,000  quintals  of  coffee  (23,000,000  kilogrammes). 

Cocao, — There  are  numerous  plantations  of  this  indigenous  fruit,  chiefly  in  the  valleys 
beyond  the  mountains  ofjhe  sea-coast.  In  1789,  103,655  fanegas  were  exported.  '  The 
produce  of  Caraccas,  Maracaybo,  Cumana,  and  New  Barcelona,  in  1806,  was  estimated 
at  193,000  fanegas.  That  of  Caraccas  is  considered  superior,  not  only  to  the  cocoa  of  ’ 
other  parts  of  the  republic,  but  to  every  other  country.  The  red  varies  in  price  from 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  gourdes  per  110  lbs.  of  Spain  (136  to  226  francs  per  100  kilo¬ 
grammes).  Gray  cocoa  (which  was  that  sent  to  France  before  the  promulgation  of  the 
late  Spanish  faw  on  the  customs  of  the  vascondagas  provinces)  is  worth  at  Caraccas 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  gourdes  per  110  lbs.  Spanish  (113  to  170  francs  per  100  kilo¬ 
grammes). 

.  There  was  exported  from  the  1st  of  July,  1840,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1841,76,560. 
quintals  (3,521,700  kilogrammes)  of  cocoa,  of  a  value  of  1,327,000  gourdes  (5,308,000 
francs).  - 

The  local  consumption  is  calculated  to  bo  about  36,000  quintals  (1,650,000  kilo¬ 
grammes),  and  the  contraband  trade  conceals  nearly  15,000  quintals,  (690,000  kilo- 
*  The  pound  is  0.4G  kilogrammes. 
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grammes),  which  makes  the  product  amount  to  128,000  quintals  (5,818,000  kilo¬ 
grammes). 

The  culture  of  this  article  was  of  greater  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  as 
the  exportation  amounted  then  to  95,000  quintals  (4,370,000  kilogrammes),  but  a  great 
number  of  cocoa-trees  were  destroyed  during  the  war  of  the  Independence.  Later,  and 
up  to  1835,  the  planters  either  had  not  the  means,  or  dared  not,  in  the  uncertain  state 
in  which  they  lived,  form  new  plantations.  The  valley  of  Tuy  lately  cultivated,  which 
is  only  eight  or  nine  leagues  from  Caraccas,  produces  excellent  cocoa. 

Indigo. — There  are  three  kinds,  but  all  are  inferior  to  the  indigo  of  India.  That  of 
the  valley  of  Tuy  is  the  most  esteemed.  The  culture  and  trade  of  indigo  at  Venezuela 
has  lost  much  of  their  importance  since  its  separation  from  Spain.  Before  1820,  the  ex¬ 
portation  amounted  annually  to  10,000  quintals  (460,000  kilogrammes),  of  a  value  of 
1,200,000  piastres  specie  (6,500,000  francs)  ;  from  July  1,  1840,  to  June  30,  1841,  it 
amounted' but  to  5462  quintals  (251,200  kilogrammes),  which  at  125  gourdes  per  quin¬ 
tal,  has  produced  a  sum  of  682,750  gourdes,  or  2,731,000  francs. 

Cotton  is  not  in  quality  so  good  as  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  worth  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  thirteen  gourdes  per  100  lbs.  Spanish  (1 13  francs  per  100  kilogrammes).  Venezuela 
has  not  the  long  silky-like  cotton. 

The  exportation  of  cotton  from  July  1,  1840,  to  June  30,  1841,  amounted  to 
2,014,000  lbs.  (926,440  kilogramme?),  of  a  value  of  242,000  gourdes  (968,000  francs). 

According  to  official  documents  published  at  Caraccas  in  1839,  about  50,000  quin¬ 
tals  of  cotton  (2,300,000  kilogrammes),  were  produced,  which  at  ten  gourdes  and  a  half 
per  quintal,  produces  a  value  of  525,000  gourdes  (2,362,000  francs);  the  exportation 
amounted  the  same  year  to  27,993  quintals  (926,300  kilogrammes),  valued  by  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  finances,  at  241,989  gourdes  (968,000  francs).  Under  the  Spanish  govern¬ 
ment,  the  exportation  of  cotton  never  amounted  to  25,000  quintals  (1,150,000  kilo¬ 
grammes). 

Leather  ( sole  leather). — That  of  Caraccas  is  considered  too  heavy ;  that  of  Puerto 
Cabello  and  of  Angostura  is  exported  to  France.  The  exportation^!'  leather,  from  July 
1,  1840  to  June  30, 1841,  amounted  to  574,000  lbs.  (264,000  kilogrammes),  valued  at 
506,000  gourdes  2,024,000  francs). 

Dividivi. — Is  a  kind  of  husk  that  covers  certain  seeds. 

To  be  used  it  must  be  reduced  to  powder,  sifted,  and  bojled  in  water  for  the  space 
of  eight  or  ten  hours.  It  is  sold  wholesale  from  six  to  eight  reals  per  quintal  (6fr.  50c. 
to  8fr.  70c.  per  100  kilogrammes). 

The  exportation  of  dibidivi  amounted  to  1,264,000  lbs.  (581,440  kilogrammes),  va¬ 
luing  18,000  gourdes  (72,000  francs).  4il> 

Sarsaparilla.— 13,000  lbs.  (59S0  kilogrammes),  have  been 'exported,  of  a  value  of 
2500  gourdes  (10,000  francs). 

Dyeing-woods  and  Lignum-vilee. — Are  very  little  esteemed  in  France,  and  serve  in 
general  for  ship  ballast. 

Tobacco. — Theje  is  a  great  variety  of  tobaccoes  in  Venezuela  :  that  of  Varinas  and 
of  Cumanacao,  if  well  selected,  is  excellent  for  cigars. 

The  Varinas  tobacco  costs  but  twelve  gourdes  or  twenty-five  cents,  to  thirteen  gourdes 
at  Angostura  on  the  Orinoco.  Until  now  there  has  been  produced  in  the  whole  repub¬ 
lic,  but  50,000  or  60,000  quintals  of  tobacco  per  year  (2,300,000  to  2,700,000  kilo¬ 
grammes),  amounting  to  a  value  of  about  500,000  gourdes  (40,000/.). 

In  1841,  11,943  quintals  of  tobacco  were  exported  (550,000  kilogrammes),  value 
146,944  gourdes  (23,200/.).  In  the  time  of  the  Spaniards,  the  monopoly,  el  estanco, 
of  tobacco,  produced  as  much  as  60fflQ0/.  annually. 

Sugar. — Venezuela  has  seldom  produced  sugar,  except  for  home  consumption;  in 
1841,  there  were  exported  but  8794  quintals  (404,500  kilogrammes).  The  soil  is  well 
ada'pted  for  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane;  that  which  is  wanting  are  labourers:  there 
are  only  49,000  slaves  in  the  whole  state.  In  1844  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  ex¬ 
ported  was  about  220  tons,  in  1835  about  376  tons.  Since  the  alteration  of  the  sugar 
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duties  in  1 845  there  were  exported  to  England  from  Venezuela  during  the  six  months 
ending  ihe  vOth  of  June,  702  ton?,  price  18/.  Is.  6d.  per  ton. 

Cattle  forms  the  principal  wealth  of  Venezuela.  The  Llanos,  or  vast  plains  of  the 
Orinoco,  are  covered  with  herds.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  about  2,400,000  horned 
cattle,  1,900,000  sheep  and  goats,  and  400,000  pigs.  During  ten  years  the  number  has 
nearly  doubled,  notwithstanding  the  great  interior  consumption  and  mortality  which  has 
laid  waste  the  principal  halos  of  Venezuela. 

The  Venezuelan  mules  are  indefatigable,  especially  those  of  Angostura.  One  or  two 
schooners  from  ^Martinique  import  them. 

Indigo  was  first  cultivated,  or  rather  prepared  in  1774,  and  next  to  tobacco,  it  becomes 
the  most  important  product  of  the  valley  of  Ctimanacao,of  San  Fernando,  and  of  Arenas 
in  1784  there  were  exported  from  La  Guyara  126,233  lbs;  in  1796,  no  less  than 
737,996  lbs. ;  while  that  of  Guatemala  at  the  same  time  was  estimated  at  1,200.000  lbs. 

Vanilla  grows  in  abundance  in  the  forests.  Wild  cochineal  grows  near  Coro,  Ca- 
rona,  Truxillo,  and  it  is  produced  of  excellent  quality  in  Cundinamarca.  Brazil  wood  is 
exported  from  Maracaybo. 

Cocoa  trees  are  grown  around  the  villages  and  houses,  and  .it  Cumana  they  have 
haciendas,  or  farms  of  cocoa-trees;  excellent  oil  is  extracted  froni  the  nut;  sarsaparilla, 
Jesuits’  baik,  numerous  medicinal  plants,  drugs  and  resins  are  abundant;  tamarinds, 
oranges,  and  all  tropical  fruits  thrive. 

The  forest  trees  are  of  the  most  varied  and  useful  kinds. 

Ship  building  Timber. — If  cut  in  national  forests,  exportation  prohibited. 

M.  Depons  says  in  his  time,  there  were  more  than  1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses, 
and  90,000  mules  pastured  on  the  plains  between  the  Orinoco  and  Maracaybo;  174,000 
ox-hides  are  said  to  have  been  exported  in  1790.  Herds  of  cattle  are  now  spread  over 
the  pastoral  districts. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  agriculture  is  nearly  altogether’ neglected,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  desciilicd  as  remarkably  indolent  by  Robinson  and  others. 

Tne  cattle  are  killed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Spain.  The  animal  is  led  to  a  stake, 
and  the  point  of  a  strong  sharp  knife  is  stuck  in  between  the  two  first  curvical  vertebrae, 
and  the  beast  drops  down  instantly  dead.* 

The  agricultural  and  other  products  of  Ihe  country  which  enter  into  commerce  as  arti¬ 
cles  of  export,  are  stated  in  the  statistical  tables  of  trade. 

*  Robinson  says,  “  Sometimes  they  bleed  the  animal,  and  sometimes  not ;  but  all  of  them 
agree  in  one  method  of  cutting  up  the  meat.  No  sooner  has  it  ceased  to  breathe,  than  they  com¬ 
mence  the  skinning  process;  and  no  sooner  have  they  skinned  part  of  it  than  that  partis  sliced 
of!'  in  the  coaisest  manner.  Thus  it  is  slashed,  cut,  and  torn  asunder  in  every  possible  form  ;  the 
unsalted  part  being  used  as  pieces  for  roasting,  stewing,  and  boiling;  while  the  greater  part  that 
remains  is  rolled  in  salt  and  bung  for  a  few  days  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Then  when  dry  they  call  it 
Tasso ;  and  this,  with  the  hides,  form  a  great  part  of  their  merchandise  either  among  themselves  or 
with  the  West  India  Islands."  ’  ^ 

He  says,  “  The  people  here  drink  very  freely.  Their  breakfast  in  general  consists  of  beef  and 
(if  they  have  it)  wine  or  rum,  and  sometimes  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffee.  Having  performed 
several  surgical  operations  in  Soledad,  a  village  hear  Angostura,  I  may  here  give  a  sort  of  notion 
how  they  live  in  that  village.  The  breakfast  is  a  large  basin  of  beef,  boiled  with  plantains:  a 
large  basin  of  stewed  beef  and  onions  or  garlic ;  generally  a  large  basin  of  tripe,  stewed  with 
onions  or  garlic  ;  and,  lastly,  a  niece  ofbeef  roasted  over  the  fire  on  a  wooden  spit. 

“It  must  be  observed  that  this  last  is  not  brought  to  table  on  a  plate,  but  sticking  hard  and  fast 
to  the  spit  on  which  it  was  roasted.  A  person  steps  round  from  person  to  person,  till  all  are  served 
by  cutting  off  what  they  wish. .  The  bread  is  generally  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  sometimes  rice. 
Resides  Indian  corn,  there  is  another  kind  of  bread,  which  they  call  cassava.  It  very  much  re¬ 
sembles  in  appearance  the  oatmeal  cakes  used  in  Scotland  ;  but  is  almost  tasteless.  The  natives 
use  it  plentifully,  and  seem  to  prefer  both  it  and  the  Indian  corn  to  our  flour.  The  drink  is  riot 
lea,  but  rum-grog,  and  very  often  wine  (claret).  Punch  is  served  up  at  eleven  o’clock,  which  con¬ 
tinues  to be  used  till  dinner-time.  ^Dinner  is  the  same  i.renl.  lW  ; 

- “"So  lur  as  I  have  penetrated  South  America  I  have  iinilurmlv  observed,  that  the  inhabitants 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


THADK  AND  NAVIGATION. 

Nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  state  of  Venezuela  was  formerly  carried  on  from 
the  ports  of  Caraccas,  chiefly  through  La  Guayra,  into  each  of  the  ports  of  Mara- 
caybo,  Cumana,  and  Old  Guayra,  two  or  three  vessels  were  admitted  from 
Spain.  M.  Lavaysse,  who  seems  to  have  investigated  the  state  of  trade  of  Vene- 
zuela  during  the'first  years  of  the  present  century,  says — 

“  According  to  official  statements,  Venezuela,  during  the  year  1807,  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  produce  exported  from  the  provinces  which  composed  this  fine  country, 
exclusive  of  Trinidad,  from  1794  until  1806,  amounted  to  about  4,000,000  dollars  an¬ 
nually;  but,  according  to  the  documents  taken  from  the  custom-houses  of  Port  of  Spain 
in  Trinidad,  and  from  those  of  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Tobago,  CuraQoa,  St.  Thomas’,  and 
Martinico,  which  carried  on  the  contraband  trade  with  the  provinces  of  Venezuela.  I  am 
sure  the  smugglers  carried  off  annually,  on  an  average,  more  than  '2,500,000  dollars  in 
produce;  consisting  of  cocoa,  cotton,  indigo,  a  little  cochineal,  arnotto,  woods  for  dyeing 
and  cabinet-makers,  copper,  hides,  maize,  salted  and  smoked  meat  and  fish,  oxen,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  monkeys,  parrots,  &c.,  and  about  600,000  or  700,000  dollars  in  specie,  and 
since  1801,  a  small  quantity  of  sugar*  and  coffee.  There  were  annually  exported  from 

seem  to  have  no  idea  of  grinding  or  bruising  their  materials  by  means  of  any  other  machinery  than 
that  which  they  possess  in  the  strength  of  their  arms,  aided  by  a  concave  and  convex  stone  to  fit  it, 
or  by  a  wooden  mortar.  On  the  surface  of  the  concave  stone  they  put  their  material  to  be  bruised, 
such  as  pepper,  salt,  coffee,  &c.,  and  it  h  almost  incredible  to  what  a  fineness  they  speedily  reduce 
these  substances;  while  their  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  such  substances  are  br’uised  in  the  wooden 
mortar.  After  the  corn  has  been  bruised,  and  sometimes  the  rice,  they  subject  them  to  the  friction 
of  the  two  stones,  with  a  little  water,  and  thus  they  form  the  one  or  the  other  into  a  dough  for 
making  bread. 

“  The  better  orders  of  the  people  conduct  themselves  at  table  with  great  regularity  and  pro¬ 
priety,  as  much  so,  indeed,  as  could  be  expected  in  any  country  where  the  advantages  of  European 
civilisation  have  not  been  experienced.  • 

“The  middle  orders  of  people,  however,  seldom  have  even  one  knife  at  table,  and  three-fourths 
of  them  have  nothing  but  their  fingers  as  substitutes  for  spoons,  knives,  and  forks.  The  lower 
orders,  indeed;  would  apply  them  to  no  other  purpose  than  as  weapons  of  destruction  to  stab 
each  other. 

“  From  this  coarse  mode  of  feeding  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  from  the  gross 
materials  upoii_which  they  subsist,  stomachic  complaints  are  very  prevalent,  which  are  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  habits  naturally  indolent  and  unclean. 

“  Smoking  tobacco,  especially  in  the  form  of  cigars,  is  almost  universally  practised:  and  almost 
all  the  women,  who  practise  this  more  than  the  men,  lose  their  front  teeth. 

“  Gaming,  especially  on  Sunday,  is  carried  on  here  to  a  great  extent.  This  consists  in  billiards 
and  in  cards  ;  and,  while  the,  outcry  of  every  one  is  poverty,  poverty,  were  you  to  walk  into  any 
of  the  huts,  lor  instance  of  Soledad,  you  would  find  the  tables  loaded  with  silver  and  gold,  i 

“  The  women  dress  their  long,  lank,  black  hair  in  two  tresses,  one  on  each  side  of  the  head. 
Among  the  higher  classes,  they  seem  to  dress  it  in  one  twist,  which  they  fasten  with  a  comb  to  the 
upper  and  posterior  part  of  their  head,  somewhat  in  the  English  fashion." 

*  Ten  years  ago  (about  1820)  there  was  scarcely  as  much  sugar  made  as  sufficed  the  local 
consumption.  I  believe  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  1  say  that,  on  an  average,  every  individual, 
rich  or  poor,  consumes  at  least  one  pound  of  it  per  day.  It  is  mixed  with  almost  all  kinds  of  food 
and  drink ;  and  is  indispensable  for  chocolate,  which  is  taken  three  or  four  times  each  day. — 
Lavaysse. 
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these  provinces  to  Spain  and  Mexico,*  about  2,000,000  dollars  in  colonial  produce; 
which  increases  the  exportations  to  about  5,200,000  dollars. 

“  The  official  statements  of  the  intendancy  of  Caraccas  specified  the  importations 
into  this  country,  including:  contraband  trade,  at  only  5,500,000  dollars,  at  the  same 
period;  but  those  statements  are  below  the  truth.  On  an  average  from  1789  to  1807, 
the  annual  importations  amounted  to  nearly  6,500,000  dollars,  including  smuggling. 
Previous  to  the  French  revolution,  the  French  had  half  of  this  trade.  The  French  mer¬ 
chants  of  Mitrtinico,  the  Dutch  of  St.  Eustacia  and  Cura5oa,  the  Danish  of  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  Swedish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  had  their  share  in  this  commerce ;  but  since  the 
Island  of  Trinidad  was  taken  by  the  British,  in  1797,  they  have  obtained  all  the  trade  of 
that  country,  where  they  have  established  commercial  connexions,'  even  as  far  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  South  America,  in  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  New  Gra¬ 
nada,  whose  bishop,  a  dealer  in  human  flesh,  carried  on,  in  1788  and  17S9,  the  negro 
trade,  in  conjunction  with  an  English  house  in  Dominica.” 

Humboldt,  in  1803,  estimated  the  exports  of  Venezuela  at  nearly  6,000,000  of 
Spanish  dollars,  equal  to  1,333,333/.  English  money.  The  exports  of  La  Guayra 
amounted  according  to  his  statement,  to  2,400,000  dollars;  those  of  Cumana  and 
Nucva  Barcelona,  to  1,200,000  dollars;  of  Maracayboand  Angostura  to  1,000,000 
dollars ;  and  those  of  Carupano  and  some  smaller  ports  to  800,000  dollars.  During 
the  war  of  independence  agriculture  was  much  neglected,  and  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
ports  decreased.  In  1824,  a  year  after  that  event  had  taken  place,  the  exports  of 
La  Guayra  did  not  exceed  1,650,000  dollars,  though  some  of  the  articles  sold  at  a 
higher  price.  The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  has  prevented  the  trade  from 
improving,  as  is  apparent  from  the  British  imports,  which,  though  by  far  the 
most  important,  did  not  exceed  200,000/.  annually,  between  1829  and  1837,  on  the 
average  of  that  period. 

Statement  of  the  Value  in  currency  dollars  of  Imports  into,  and  Exports  from,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Venezuela,  with  the  Amount  of  Duties  thereon,  distinguishing  the  Trade  with 
each  Country,  in  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1839. 


COUNTRIES. 

VALUE. 

DUTIES. 

Import*. Kxports. 

Total. 

Import*.  Exports. 

Total. 

<;«  nnnny  .. . . 

Dnimitrk . 

I  nitotl  Staton . 

Holland . I 

Now  (.raimda . I 

Oilier  Couutries . ...| 

Total  vnluc.  dollar*. ...  I 

„  £  sterling..,.] 

d??a.«23 

B.vii  i 

2,000,087 

dollar*. 

1,242,127 

3$24$4 

705,703 

720,205 

W.747 

..Jgg 

dollar*. 

2*008 

3.13,000 

25,953 

04,577 

3G/.54 

241 

10,282 

dollar*. 

29,040 

95,972 

23,028 

d199%5 

329,009 

49,582 

334^902 

m 

251 

10,761 

4, 3(12,  MS  |  £,371,188 

9,973,739 

1,090,173  |  900,388 

1,330,502 

717,001  I  895,198 

181,095  1  43,308 

1  225,093 

Report  on  the  Trade,  of  Venezuela,  drawn  up  from  Official  Returns  at  Caraccas,  and 
published  by  the  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture,  in  his  Official  Bulletin,  1 845. 
Imports. — The  total  imports  for  1841-42,  were  estimated  at  25,220,000  francs,  and 
in  1843-44,  they  fell  to  17,636,000  francs  (twenty-five  francs  to  one  pound  sterling). 

Exports. — The  exports  for  the  same  period  fell  from  30,412,000  to  23,867,000 
francs. 

*  A  great  quantity  of  Venezuela  cocoa,  commonly  called  Caracca,  is  exported  to  Vera  Cruz. 
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Decrease  of  Trade. — The  total  value,  therefore,  of  the  trade  of  1843-44,  gives  a 
diminution  of  14,129,000  francs,  or  iweniv-five  per  cent,  in  comparison  to  that  of 
1S41-42,  and  of  6,023.000  francs,  or  twelve  per  cent  on  that  of  1S42-43. 

Cause. _ The  cause  of  this  decrease  is  attiibuted  to  the  badness  of  the  seasons  during 

the  last  few  years— it  greatly  affecting  the  breeding  of  beasts  and  agriculture,  which  are 
the  trading  resources  of  the  counti  v.  The  rapidly  progressive  steps  taken  by  this  trade 
during  the  first  twelve  years  of  its'political  existence,  from  1830  to  1842,  was  mostly 
owing  to  the  credit  which  a  country,  possessing  such  vast  resources,  easily  procures,  at 
its  first  outset  in  the  commercial  world. 

Foreign  Capital. — By  means  of  foreign  capital,  borrowed  at  fifteen,  eighteen,  and 
even  twenty  per  cent,  agricultural  proprietors,  having  carried  on  their  operations  to  an 
unlimited  extent,  an  epoch  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  had  overtaken  them,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  many  failures,  whilst  others,  not  so"un fortunate,  were  compelled  to  retrench  their  ex¬ 
penses  and  their  purchases,  which  natuially  was  seriously  felt  by  the  exterior  trade. 

Amount  of  decrease  per  Co  an!, •i-s. — In  the  following  tables,  showing  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  merchandises  composing  the  trade  of  Venezuela,  it  will  be  more  particularly 
remarked,  that  the  trade  of  Denmaik  and  its  colonies  has  decreased  in  the  whole 
2,803,000  francs;  that  of  France,  1,787,000  francs;  that  of  Spain,  1,500,000  francs  ; 
and  that  of  England,  a  little  more  than  1,000,000  francs.  The  trade  with  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  Netherlands,  has  remained  pretty  much  the  same.  The  United  Slates  is  the 
only  country  which  has  at  all  increased  in  its  trade  with  Venezuela.  It  purchases 
in  general  inferior  coffee,  the' better  quality  being  consumed  by  Germany;  of 
3,000,000  of  kilogrammes  of  the  latter  quality,  being  about  one-fourth  part  of  the  total 
exportation  of  this  article,  Hamburg  took  2,600,000  in  the  years  1843-44,  the  remainder 
went  to  Bremen;  the  Ilanse  Towns  are  the  most  advantageously  placed  in  the  trade  of 
Venezuela.  From  1831  to  1S42,  the  French  trade  with  this  country  greatly  developed 
itself.  During  those  eleven  years,  its  envoys  rose  from  the  paltry  sum  of  120,000  francs 
to  3,161,000  francs!  and  its  purchases  at  Venezuela,  from  537,000  francs  to  3,SS6,000 
francs!  No  other  country  bad  increased  its  trade  with  Venezuela  so  rapidly  and  in  so 
short  a  time.  If  this  trade  has  fallen  off  from  1842  to  1844,  it  is  not  the  only  country 
which  experienced  at  that  time  t.his  kind  of  stagnation. 

Denmaik,  or  rather  I  he  Danish  possession  St.  Thomas,  has  also  experienced  a  similar 
decrease  in  its  trade  with  Venezuela.  In  1831  its  total  value,  amounted  to  7,876,000 
francs,  in  1841  it  was  estimated  at  more  than  9,000,000  francs,  but  in  lS43itdid  not 
exceed  4,297,000  francs.  The  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  a  well-known  entrepot  for  the  trade 
of  Europe  with  the  continent  of  America,  loses  much  of  its  importance  in  proportion  as 
the  trade  with  this  part  of  America  becomes  more  direct.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Island 
of  Curacao  which  greatly  affected  the  exchanges  of  the  Netherlands.  Its  transactions 
with  Venezuela  in  1831  valued  843,000  francs  ;  in  1841,  3,140,000  francs;  and  in  1843 
-  they  suddenly  fell.^ to  2,374,000  francs ;  anti  although  they  were  more  considerable  Jn 
1844  than  in  1843,  nevertheless  its  trade  with  Venezuela  seems  gradually  relaxing. 

Several  other  countries  of  America  have  a  small  trade  with  Venezuela,  which  may 
increase  in  importance  as  their  population  progresses,  and  more  pauicularly  are  distin¬ 
guished  under  this  head  Mexico  and  New  Granada.  Sardinia  and  Belgium  are  also 
beginning  to  frequent  its  ports.  If  we  compare  the  years  1842  and  1843,  we  find  the 
importations  of  tissues  during  the  latter  period  to  have  considerably  decreased,  whereas 
specie  had  greatly  increased,  this  latter  causing,  no  doubt,  the  fall  in  the  tissues. 

Exports. — Among  the  exports,  coffee,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  specie  have  greatly 
decreased.  Of  coffee,  the  exports  in  1841  amounted  to  13,500,000  francs;  in  1842 
they  fell  to  10,113,000  francs;  and  in  1843  to  8,893,000  francs.  The  Venezuelan 
treasury  depending  principally  upon  the  customs’ duties,  necessarily  experiences  a  great 
reduction  in  its  revenue. 
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Customs'  Dues. — In  the  year  1840,  when  this  republic  had  attained  the  height  of  its 
prosperity,  these  duties  amounted  to  9,000,000  francs;  in  1843  they  were  estimated  at 
only  5,669,000  francs,  of  which  5,276,000  francs  were  levied  on  the  imports,  or  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  total  value  imported. 

Imports. — Of  17,636,000  francs  of  imports,  the  ports  of  La  Guayra  received 
9,738,000  francs;  Puerto  Cabcllo  2,984,000  francs;  Maracnybo  1,922,000  francs; 
Cumana  812,000  francs  ;  Angostura  631,000  francs,  &c. 

Exports. — Of  23,876,000  francs  o,f  exports,  the  ports  of  La  Guayra  contributed 
9,1S4,000  francs;  Puerto- Cahello  6,094,000  francs;  Maracaybo  2,606,000  francs; 
Angostura  2,416,000  francs;  Malnrin  875,000  francs,  &c. 

Coasting  Trade. — These  six  ports  had  more  than  seven-eighths  of  the  whole  Vene¬ 
zuelan  trade;  the  others,  such  as  Barcelona,  Guiria,  La  Vela,  &c.,  confined  themselves 
more  particularly  to  the  coasting  trade. 

Cattle  Trade. — Maturin  monopolises  the  cattle  trade. 


General  Trade  of  different  Countries  with! 
Venezuela,  in  1842,  1844. 

Principal  Articles  of  Import. 

COUNTRIES. 

Imports. 

Expnrtfl. 

|  TOTsr« 

ARTICLES.  |  Franco. 

United  States . 

Knelnnd  and  its  colonies.... 

Hanse  Towns . . 

Spain  and  its  colonic* . 

Denmark  and  it*  colonies. 

Trance  and  it*  colonies . 

Netherlands  and  its  colonies.! 

Mexico . . 

Other  countries... . . 

a.uo’noo! 

.  5,094,000 
2,724, 00o| 
K7 1,000 
2.803, ono! 

*  37,'nooj 

!  fi,R7n‘ooo: 
j  4,032,000 

|  1.73K.OOO 

|  1.125,000 

!  r  ii  r  1 1 

1  .  flis.ooo' 
|  •uz'ono' 

Tissues  of  cotton . . 

..  of  thread . .1 

..  of  silk . . . . 

of  wool . 1 

Provisions . ..{ 

Hardware . i 

•Soap . | 

Wine* . | 

.*i]oy4*000 

59o!ooo 

882,000 

1,740*000 

17.'  w.rnoi 
20,439/)0o| 

23,807,000 

'  27,089,000 

!  41,503,000 
{  47,528,000 

j  *  20.000  doxen  bottles  an^.71 .000  arrobes  in  casks. 

Total  of  the  year  !R12,..| 

Exports,  1843,  1844. 
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TRADE  OF  VENEZUELA  WITH  FRANCE  IN  TIIE  YEARS  1 842,  1843,  AND  1844. 
The  value  of  the  trade  of  France  is  as  fallows  (the  direct  operations  only)  : — 


Imported  into  France  from  Venezuela  .  .  3,142,099  francs. 

Imported  into  Venezuela  from  France  .  .  .  3,348,235  „ 


Total  .  .  6,491,034.  „ 

In  1838  this  trade  did  not  exceed  4,500,000.  - 

In  the  French  imports,  coffee,  in  1842  (special  trade),  1,203,824  francs  (1,416,264 
kilogrammes);  cotton,  493,429  francs  (274,127  kilogrammes)  ;  Indigo,  518,416  francs 
(32,401  kilogrammes)  ;  skins,  raw,  305,422  francs (169,679  kilogrammes);  cocoa,  174,033 
francs  (194,370  kilogrammes),  &c. 

In  the  French  exports,  silken  tissues,  730,956  francs  ;  cotton,  1 87,771  francs  ;  wines, 
164,589  francs;  brandy,  118,633  francs;  paper,  books,  and  engravings,  150,834  francs; 
pottery,  glass,  and  crystals,  106,510  francs;  perfumery  and  soaps,  187,000  francs; 
cloths,  145,000  francs;  mercery  and  fashions,  136,000  francs;  linen  cloths,  95,500; 
gold  and  silver  ware,  jewellery,  manufactured  metals,  and  Parisian  industry,  148,000 
francs,  &c.  -  ~r 

Navigation. — According  to  official  documents,  the  navigation,  in  1843,  gave  employ¬ 
ment  to  fifty-one  vessels,  measuring  8477  tons,  all  French  except  five,  giving  an  in¬ 
crease,  in  comparison  with  1842,  of  six  vessels,  and  1314  tons  ;  in  1844  there  were  only, 
twenty-eight  vessels,  measuring  4315  tons,  of  which  twenty-three  were  French.  » 


Exports  from  Venezuela  to  France. 

[  Imports  into  Venezuela  from  France. 

ARTICLES. 

1843 

1811 

ARTICLES,  | 

1843 

Iti-M 

Co  flee . 

Indigo  . 

Haw  bides . 

1  lififl,1 000 
3?o’oS 

franc*. 
91*2, 000 
339,000 

13*!000 
313,000  | 

Tii*suen  of  nilk . 1 

,,  of  cotton . 1 

„  ofllax . 

Winefl . 

IS 

1 

Paper,  books,  nud  engravings  .. 

Cured  aud  taunt'd  bides . ... 

Perfumes,  fkc . 

Indianas  and  cotton-stuffs  have  been  furnished,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  arid  Switzerland.  This  latter  country  exports  only  indianas  of  middling 
quality.  Th<J  Americans  introduce  their  common  cotton  domestic  stuffs  into  Vene¬ 
zuela.  ^  * 
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Ordinary  and  fine  linens  are,  in  general,  imported  from  England  and  Germany. 

Woollen  cloth  comes  principally  from  France,  and  also  from  England,  Belgium,  and 
Germany,  of  the  ordinary  qualities. 

Silks  are  from  France,  England,  and  Germany.  England  imports  but  small  quanti¬ 
ties,  generally  of  Indian  foulards,  and  stuff  for  cravats  and  waistcoats;  Switzerland  im¬ 
ports  plain  ribbons ;  Germany  copies  French  designs,  furnishes  stuffs  and  velvets  of 
silk.  Yet  France  exports  to  Venezuela  all  kinds  of  stuffs  of  silk,  either  pure  or  manu¬ 
factured.  Hardware  comes  from  England  and  Germany;  it  is  a  very  considerable 
article.  Glassware  almost  exclusively  from  Germany.  Real  and  false  jewellery  also  from 
Germany.  Delfwareis  imported  by  England. 

Glass,  which  on  account  of  the  bad  roads  in  Venezuela,  cannot  be  transported  but 
by  a  very  few  routes,  is  furnished,  the  common  quality  by  Germany,  and  the  fine  qualities 
by  France  and  England. 

Furniture  is  imported  by  the  Americans.  It  is  imported  in  pieces,  as  a  precaution 
against  the  difficult  communications  and  the  intensity  of  the  heat. 

Eatables  arrive  from  America,  Spain,  and  in  small  quantities  from  France. 

Wine  comes  from  Spain,  America,  an^ France.  France  exports  to  Venezuela  the 
red  wines  of  the  Gironde  in  hogsheads  or  butts.  The  Spaniards  and  Americans  furnish 
the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga  and  the  red  wines  of  Catalonia.  The  French  wines  of  Lan¬ 
guedoc  are  nearly  analogous  to  those  advantageously  exported  by  the  Catalonians.  The 
trade  of  liqueurs  is  of  some  importance  at  Venezuela,  and  may  yet  be  of  much  greater 
consequence  ;  it  is  also  a  very  good  article  for  a  cargo  for  navigation. 

Soaps  conic  almost  exclusively  from  America;  they  find  a  market  on  account  of  their 
softness  and  low  price. 

Perfumes  are  almostexclusivcly  from  France. 

Tanned  goods  are  introduced  by  the  French  and  Americans,  the  former' bring 
skins  and  the  latter  the  leather.  This  branch  of  importation  has  gfcatly  diminished  on 
account  of  the  number  of  tan-houses  established  in  the  country. 

Arms. — The  low  price  of  the  German  and  Belgian  weapons  give  them  the  priority, 
except  rich  weapons. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BRITISH  CONSULAR  RETURN  OF  THE  TRADE  OF  VENEZUELA  IN  1844-1845. 

In  comparing  the  value  of  the  imports  of  tlic  present  year  with  the  imports  during  the  two  pre¬ 
vious  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  12A  per  cent,  ns  respects  1843  and  1844;  and  a 
diminution  of  2  0-7  per  cent  as  respects  1840-1841,  the  year  in  which  the  amount  of  imports 
was  greatest. 

Jn  the  value  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  there  has  Keen  an  increase  of  20  1-8  per  cent 
ns  compared  with  the  imports  from  thence  in  1843-1844. 

Their  amount  in  1843  and  1844,  having  been  203,764/.,  and  in  1844-1845,244,773/. 

In  the  general  exports  there  lias  been  a  decrease  of  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  exports 
in  1843-1844,  and  of  28','  per  cent  ns  compared  witli  them  in  1841-1842,  the  year  in  which  the 
amount  of  exports  was  greatest.  -  ~ 

As  respects' the  exporis^o  Great  Britain  there  lias  been  an  increase  in  1844-1845,  of  14  7-10 
percent,  the  respective  amounts  being,  in  1813-1844,  161,283/.,  1844-1845,  185,080/. 

But  there  is  a  diminution  of  I  1-8  per  cent  ns  respects  1842-1843,  the  year  in  which  the  exports 
to  Great  Britain  were  the  greatest. 

The  statements  hereafter  furnish  the  particulars  of  the  description  and  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  import  and  export,  and  of  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  imported  and  exported  in 
1844-1815. 

Eight  hundred  and  fourteen  Venezuelan  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  26,566  tons,  entered  the 
ports  of  the  republic;  and  1490  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  36,778  tons  departed  therefrom  in 
1844-1845;  whilst  4 1 -4  British  and  other  foreign  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  59,650  tons,  entered, 
and  49 1  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  67,739  tons,  departed  therefrom  during  the  same  period. 

Of  the  foreign  vessels  that  entered  fifty-six  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  9355  tons,  and  of 
those  that  departed,  1 19  were  British,  with  a  tonnage  of  12,866  tons. 
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Of  the  total  value  of  imports,  say  793,8771.;  187,7061.  were  imported  in  Venezuelan  vessels; 
and  606,1 70/.  in  British  and  other  foreign  vessels  ;  and  of  the  total  value  of  exports  say  894,745/. ; 
177,339/.  were  exported  in' Venezuelan  vessels,  and  717,406 L  in  British  and  other  foreign  vessels. 

Tlie  rate  of  duties  on  the  amount  of  imports  chargeable  witli  n  duty  was,  in  1844-1845,  37} 
per  cent,  it  having  been  35}  per  cent  in  1843-1844,  and  34}  per  cent  in  1842-1843. 

The  duties  on  exports  have  been  taken  off  since  the  11th  of  May,  1844. 

The  following  are  the  rates  of  duties  on  amount  of  imports  paid  in  1844-1845  respectively  by 
the  under-mentioned  countries,  including  in  the  calculation  the  duties  termed  “  subsidiary,’'  and  a 
duty  on  imports  charged  on  the  entrance  of  vessels  at  “  La  Guairia,”on  amount  of  imports  charge¬ 
able  with  a  duty :  Great  Britain,  32  2-3  per  cent;  France,  32  4-5  per  cent;  United  States  53  4-5  per 

On  amount  including  goods  admitted  duty  free:  Great  Britain,  29  7-8  per  cent;  France  27  1-3 
per  cent;  United  States,  34}  per  cent. 

The  duties  on  warehousing  of  goods  amounted  in  1844-1845  to  825/. 

The  annexed  statement,  shows  the  amount  collected  for  dues  and  charges  on  shipping 
during  1844-45,  to  have  been  9303/.  14s.  5d. 

The  minister  of  finance  states  in  his  report  to  congress  that  if  the  amount  in  1845  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income,  89}  per  cent  was  derived  from  duties  on  customs ;  such  duties;  therefore,  bear  the 
proportion  of  71J  per  cent  to  the  total  amount  of  national  and  municipal  income  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  rate  of  duties  levied  on  imports  into  Venezuela,  there  is  a  very  general 
’lamour  for  their  increase,  and  for  the  establishment  of  commercial  restrictions  and  prohibitions 
upon  the  delusive  assumption  that  such  measures  are  the  only  panaceas,  excepting  that  of  raising 
another  Anglo-Vcneznelan  loan,  which  can  be  adopted  by  congress  and  the  country,  for  relieving 
the  embarrassments  of  the  necessitous  and  indebted  agriculturists,  and  for  affording,  according  to 
the  Venezuelan  popular  theory,  the  indispensable  protection  to  native  industry. 

This  retrocession  from  the  sounder  notions  of  commercial  and  financial  policy',  hitherto  pre¬ 
valent  in  Venezuela,  is  the  result  of  the  excitement  engendered  by  the  establishment  at  Caraccas  in 
1843,  by  two  or  three  of  the  principal  proprietors  and  directors  of  the  so-called  “  National  Hank,” 
of  a  periodical  designated  as  El  Promoter,  in  which,  with  a  view  to  personal  and  party  objects, 
the  most  subversive  principles  were  set  afloat,  and  the  most  inflammatory  language  was  directed 
against  foreigners,  the  doctrines  of  commercial  freedom,  and  especially  against  the  laws  which  afford  • 
the  only  real  legal  security  for  commercial  and  money  transactions  in  Venezuela  in  respect  of 
establishments  and  individuals,  not  like  the  national  bank,  clothed  with  the  extraordinary  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  Venezuelan  fisc. 

From  the  appearance  bf  this  mischievous  paper  to  the  present  time,  the  nation  has  been  de¬ 
signedly  kept  in  a  state  of  morbid  irritability  against,  and  distrust  of,  foreigners;  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  the  illiberal  Spanish  colonial  system  of  prohibition  and  restrictions  has  been  openly  upheld 
and  advocated  by  the  several  contending  parties,  as  the  surest  means  of  acquiring  political 
capital. 

Owing  to  this  feverish  and  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind,  to  the  tardiness  and  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  faithful  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  consequent  increasing  disregard  and  callous¬ 
ness  of  debtors  concerning  their  character  and  commercial  credit,  the  trade  of  the  country  is  not 
generally  considered,  by-competcnt  judges,  to  he  in  a  sound  or' healthy  condition  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  increase  of  British  imports,  the  trade  is,  in  fact,  fast  dwindling  into  a  species  of  retail 
trade  in  the  hands  of  petty  dealers. 

Two  long  established  commercial  houses  lately  wound  up  their  affairs.  On  doing  this  they 
declared  “  We  have  held  on  for  along  time  in  doubt,  in  the  hope  of  some  favourable  change,  hut, 
alas,  to  end  in  disappointment.” 

Neither  of  these  commercial  houses  have  been  replaced  by  the  establishment  of  other  British 

The  president,  General  Soublettc  is  fully  sensible  of  the  erroneous  views  taken  by  his  country¬ 
man  in  respect  to  the  question  of  commercial  freedom,  and  the  suicidal  measures,  by  the  adoption 
of  which  they  vainly  flatter  themselves  Venezuela  will  be  enabled  to  place  her  trade  and  finances 
upon  a  sound  and  healthy  footing.  _  * 

The  value  of  foreign  merchandise  imported  into  Venezuela  in  1844-1845,  in  transit  for 
New  Granada,  amounted  to  132,216  dollars  97  cents,  equal  to  21,154/.  14s.  2d.;  of  which 
amount  118,432  dollars  71  cents,  equal  to  18,949/.  4s.  7J.,\vas  introduced  through  the  port  of 
Maracaybo.and  13,784  dollars  26  cents,  equal  to  2205/.  9s.  7d.,  through  that  of  Angostura. 

The  amount  of  British  merchandise  through  the  two  ports  was  as  follows:  through  Maracaybo 
47,339  dollars  26  cents,  equal  to  7574/.  5s.  7d. ;  through  Angostura  4928  dollars  42  cents,  equal 
to  788/.  7s. ;  total,  52,267  dollars  68  cents,  equal  to  8362/.  12s.  7d. 

Caraccas,  February  16,  1846. 
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Value,  as  per  Manifest,  of  Goods,  including  Gold  and  .Silver  Coin-  and  Bullion,  Imported 
into  Venezuela  from  all  Countries,  respectively,  during  the  Financial  Year  ending  the 
30th  of  June,  1845. — Exchange  Six  Dollars  and  a  Quarter  to  the  Pound  Sterling. 


•At  L*n  Cttatra  a  duty  of  two  per  cent  on  amount  of  duties  on  import^  is  further  collected,  hr  a  port-cliRrye 
ce  of  vessel*  but  as  this  is  in  reality  a  duty  on  imports,  and  is  not  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  hut 


In  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  duties  on  imports,  included  in 
the  treasury  and  custom-house  returns  under  those  denominations,  two  other 
duties  on  imports  are  collected;  namely,  1st,  a  “  subsidiary  duty”  of  two  per 
cent  on  the  amount  of  those  duties  on  imports  at  La  Guayra,  and  of  four  per  cent 
'at  all  other  parts:  2ndly,  two  per  cent  on  amount  of  said  duties  ou  imports  at 
La  Guayra,  collected  as  a  port  charge  on  the  “  entrance  of  vessels;”  the  two  du¬ 
ties  being  together  equal  to  four  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  ordinary  import  duties, 
with  ten  per  cent  additional,  which,  although  termed  an  extraordinary  duty,  is, 
in  fact,  au  ordinary  duty,  therefore  the  actual  rate  of  duties  on  imports  charge¬ 
able  with  a  duty  was,  in  1844-1845,  37^. per  cent;  it  having  been 
35£  per  cent. 
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Custom  House  Value  of  Exports  from  Venezuela,  including  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  and 
Bullion  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1845. — Exchange  Six  Dollars  and  a 
quarter  to  the  Pound  Sterling. 


c 


UKTKIES. 


Groat  Britain  and  British  colonics . 

United  Staten . 

Denmark,  and  her  colonies.  St.  Thomas... 

Germany.  Bremen,  and  Hamburg . . 

Soain  and  her  colonies . 

Prance,  nod  French  West  Indian  Colonies. 

Holland  and  her  colony.  Cnracoa . 

Mexico . 

New  Grenada  andGoajira . . . 

Haytf . . . 


dollars. 


Amount. 

I  £  sterling. 


Remarks. 


Various  countries  not  mentioned  in  official  returns. 
_ Total . . 


Com  tar  ison  of  Amount  of  Exports. 


in  i84V, mu!.’”. sul'.w 

Decrease  in  1844-3,  f,$  percent .  374, 5G7  ..  S3, 931 

Comparison  of.  the  Value  of  Exports  to  Great  Britain.- 

I  1843  1844  1  008043  ISIWS 

Statement  of  the  Description  and  Value,  as  per  Manifest,  of  the  different  Articles  of 
Foreign  Manufacture  imported  into  Venezuela  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  1845.  Exchange  Six  Dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  Pound  sterling. 


articles. 


ARTICLES. 


A  R  TICLKS. 


Account  books,  maps,  r 


Carriages,  carts,  and  wheel¬ 
barrows . 

Clothing,  ready-made . 

Cordage . . . 


Furniture,  house... 
Glassware. fine  .... 

Ditto,  common . 

Glass  plate... 


Hardware,  and  articles  of 


Ur  Brought  forward. 
l.R7n]instruwents  of  agnculturej 
lery.  fine . 


Mills,  sugar . . 

Musical  instruments . 

Ornaments  for  piihhchmld. 

mgs.  churches,  &c . 

I’nintond  paint-brushes  .. 
Paper  of  ail  i 


I  Pitch  and  tar . 

Printing-presses . , 

i  Provisions,  groceries,  Sec. 
including  nil  and  vine 


Carried  forward.. 


31. 149  Silks  . . 

Skins  ot  . . 

10.187  Snap . 

I. i.KOa  Silver,  manufactured.... 

4.IM  3  Stills . 

0,0147  Spirits . 

I,(>23:1hrcad . 

1,9.r>0;TiIes  and  bricks......... 

81 1,941  jTimbpr . 

31,47.ii7obaeco . 

7.510  Tortoiseshell  nnd  ivory.. 

5,5*4 1 ‘Toys . 

I  Walking-sticks..' . 

1,002:  Wines . 

33.708:  VVoollens  . 

II, 1 17j  Watches . 

(Sundries* . . 

2.541.  Ditto,  not  specified  m  nfl 
cia)  returns . . 


*  Tins  item  consists  of  confiture,  pumps,  playing  cards,  cut  atone,  spectacles,  and  steam-engines. 
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Statement  of  the  Total  Quantity,  Custom  House  average  Valuation,  and  Total  Value  of 
Articles  exported  from  Venezuela  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1S45. 
Exchange  at  Six  Dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  Pound  sterling. 


EXPORTS. 


Chucnlstt1 . 

Citruni  aod  cigarettes... 


Dividi'vi  ”... 
I)onkeys.... 


—  of  other  anjinals... 


Indian  corn,  unri  other  grain  .. 


Palm . 

PIsntHins . 

Poultry . 

Rope,  grass... 
Sarsaparilla... 


Timber  tor  building. 


specified  in  othcial  returns. 


e  port  of  Cum&rcbo  not  de- 
re  Venezuelan  productions. 


X  ■S* 


Comparison  of  the  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  in  1844,  1845. 

dollars.  £ 

Total  value  of  Exports  in  1844,  1815 .  5,59*2, 1 59  ..  804,745 

„  „  Imports  In  J844,  1845 .  4,901,727.  ..  793, 87G 

Excc..  of  Export,  over  Import.,  or  12J  per  cent.  C3H.432  ..  100,809 

The  prices  per  quantity  are  never  given  in  the  Venezuelan  official  statements, 
it  has,  therefore,  been  necessary  to  make  the  calculation. 


STATISTICS  OF  VENEZUELA. 
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Statement  of  the  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  coin  and  bullion  Imported  into  and  Ex¬ 
ported  from  Venezuela  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1845.  Exchange  Six 
Dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  Pound  sterling. 


Gross  Return  of  Venezuelan,  and  of  British  and  Foreign  Vessels  that  arrived  at,  and  de¬ 
parted  from,  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Consulate-general  of  Venezuela  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1845. 


A  rr  I 


EH.  j  DEPARTED. 


lost _ i  104,517 


Statement  of  the  several  Amounts  collected  in  the  Ports  of  Venezuela  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  for  Dues  and  Charges  on  Shipping,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  possible  to  ascertain  the  same.  Exchange  Six  Dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  Pound 
sterling. 


DUES 


I.'lRUt-llOUM 

atul  Mai  a 


Idily  lovit 


AND  CHARGES.  Value. 


DUES  AND  CHARGES. 


THADli  OF  LA  GUAYItA. 

La  Guayr.i,  the  principal  sea-port  town  of  Venezuela,  is  situated  in  the  province  of 
Caraccas,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  a  small  bay,  and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants. 

Vessels  cast  anchor  in  an  open  roadstead,  exposed  to  the  north-east  wind,  at  a 
distance  of  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  wharf,  where  the  holding  ground  is 
secure  at  a. depth  of  from  eight  to  twenty  fathoms. 

Pilots  are  not  required  on  the  entrance  of  vessels  into  this  port. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

Stone,  for  ballast,  is  procured  with  difliculty,  at  a  cost  of  from  eight  dollars 
(1/.  5s.  7£d.),  to  twelve  dollars  (R  18s.  4|-d.),  per  barge-load  of  five  tons.^ 

In  front  of  the  custom-house  there  is  a  covered  wharf  about  300  foethi  length  for  the 
embarkation  and  debarkation  of  passengers  and  goods,  and  close  by  on  the  beach  is  a 
fountain  of  fresh  and  wholesome  water  for  the  supply  of  vessels. 

Cargoes  of  vessels,  are  shipped  or  discharged  by  means  of  lighters  carrying  from  four 
to  four  and  a  half  tons. 
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The  charge  Tor  lighterage  is  four  dollars  (12s.  9id.)  per  load. 

The  cost  of. discharging  is  generally  paid  by  the  shipper,  but  for  which  he  is  re¬ 
imbursed  by  charging  ten  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  freight,  under  the  denomination  of 
primage,  five  per  cent  of  which  is  in  fact  for  lighterage.  The  expense  of  loading  is 
usually  defrayed  by  the  exporter. 

Foreign  merchandise  or  native  produce  is  conveyed  by  porters  between  the  wharf  and 
merchants’  stores,  at  an  average  charge  of  one  rial  or  4 id.  a  load;  or,  when  a  package  is 
of  such  a  weight  or  bulk  as  to  require  more  than  one  porter,  9  cents,  or  3 ^d.  is  paid  to 
each  man  per  journey.  - 

As  there  is  no  lazaretto  at  this  port  for  passengers.or  goods,  vessels  having  to  perform 
quarantine,  anchor  two  or  three  miles  to  leeward  of  the  town,  and  to  avoid  being  placed 
in  quarantine,  a  vessel  must  be  provided  with  a  bill  of  health,  duly  certified  by  a  Vene¬ 
zuelan  consul,  or  consul  of  a  friendly  nation. 

Numerous  accidents  having  occurred,  both  to  passengers  and  goods,  upon  landing 
and  embarking  at  the  wharf,  owing  to  the  heavy  ground  swell  in  the  roadstead,  the 
municipality  of  this  town,  entered  into  a  contract  with  an  American  engineer,  to 
construct  a  breakwater,  together  with  a  small  lighthouse  at  the  point,  and  a  building 
as  an  office  for  the  captain  of  the  port,  for  the  sum  of  275,000  dollars,  44.000Z, 

This  breakwater  was  commenced  in  March,  1 844,  and  is  now  rapidly  drawing  towards 
completion;  but  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  inner  side,  washed  in  by  the 
currents,  unfortunately,  it  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  the  authorities  or  the 
engineer,  and  fresh  works  will  have-to  be  constructed  to  render  it  of  any  material  or  prac¬ 
tical  benefit  to  trade. 

Small  coasting  craft  of  from  about  twelve  to  eighteen  tons’  burden,  are  able  to  anchor 
within  its  influence.  *  •  - 

No  reduction  in  the  charge  for  the  shipment  or  debarkation  of  goods  has  as  yet  been 
effected. 

Since  May,  1839,  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  to  be  calculated ;on  the  amount  of  tarifi 
duties,  with  ten  per  cent  addition  on  imports  into  La  Guayra,  has  been  collected  under 
the  denomination  of  a  port  charge  on  entrance  of  vessels,  over  and  above  the  port  due 
of  7  cents,  2 §r/.,  per  Venezuelan  ton  on  entrance.  This  is  virtually  a  duty  on  imports, 
beintr  paid  by  the  owners  or  consignees  of  merchandise. 

The  proceeds  are  applicable  to  local  purposes,  and,  at  present,  arc  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  this  breakwater. 

During  the  Venezuelan  financial  year,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  this  duty 
amounted  to  14,442  dollars  =  231 1/. 

A  lighthouse  due  of  6  cents,  2£r/.,  is  recovered  from  national  and  foreign  merchant 
vessels  entering  the  port  of  La  Guayra  from  a  foreign  port  with  or  without  cargo;  but  it 
is  not  levied  on  vessels  arriving  from  another  port  of  the  republic. 

With  the  proceeds  of  this  fund  it  is  intended  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on  the  Roques  ; 
a  dangerous  group  of  rocks  about  seventy-eight  miles  to  the  northward  of  La  Guayra, 
on  which  many  vessels  proceeding  from  St.  Thomas  and  Puerto  ltico,  and  to  the  United 
Slates  and  Europe,  have  been  wrecked. 

During  the  financial  year,  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844,  the  proceeds  of  this  duty 
in  La  Guayra,  amounted  to  2140  dollars,  342/. 

C.tnaccAS,  the  capital  of  the  republic  and  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  situated 
about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  separated  from  the  port  of  La  Guayra  by  a 
range  of  mountains  rising  abruptly  from  the  shore,  the  principal  communication  between 
which  is,  at  present,  by  means  of  a  mule  road  of  about  five  Columbian  leagues  in  length, 
of  6666  feet  each  league,  and  3000  feet  at  the  highest  point  above  the  plain  upon  which 
Caraccas  stands,  or  6000  feet  above  the  sea. 

A  carriage  road  between  the  capital  and  this  port  for  some  years  in  the  course  of 
construction,  has  been  opened  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year. 

It  is  about  two  leagues  longer  than  the  old  or  mule  road;  and  before  it  can  be  ren¬ 
dered  safe  and  convenient  for  the  general  purposes  of  traffic,  a  large  outlay  and  some 
years  will  be  required. 
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Owing  to  its  present  defective  state,  little,  or  no  reduction  1ms  hitherto  occurred 
■with  respect  to  the  ordinary  charges  for  carriage  by  mules,  since  it  has  been  opened. 

Articles  of  furniture,  or  packages  of  such  a  bulk  or  weight,  as  previous  to  its  opening 
could  only  be  conveyed  to  Caraccas  on  the  shoulders  of  men  at  an  enormous  cost,  are 
now  taken  up  at  a  very  much  lower  rate;  and  also  bales  of  goods,  crates  of  glass  and 
earthenware,  &c.,  instead  of  requiring  to  be  broken  up  and  repacked  in  smaller  parcels 
for  conveyance  by  mules,  are  now  carried  up  entire  in  carts.  . 

Of  late  years  the  charge  for  the  conveyance  of  cargoes  has  averaged  about  1  dollar 
50  cents,  4s.  9 %d.  per  mule-load  of  two  quintals  =  to  about  2031bs.  English;  but  at  the 
present  time,  a  bag  of  coffee,  weighing  a  quintal,  or  equal  to  half  a  cargo,  is  brought 
from  Caraccas  for  31^  cents  =  Is. 

Besides  the  before-mentioned  import  duty  of  two  per  cent,  a  subsidiary  duty  of  two 
per  cent  on  imports,  calculated  in  the  same  manner  on  goods  imported  into  La  Guayra, 
has  been  levied  since  July,  1839;  and  the  proceeds  of  which  have,  been  exclusively  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  construction  of  the  carriage-road  between  Caraccas  and  La  Guayra. 

The  proceeds  of  this  duty  during  the  financial  year  1843-1844,  amounted  to 
14,442  dollars  =  2311 Z. 

Besides  these  amounts,  the  sum  of  40,000  dollars  =  G40OZ.  out  of  the  national  re¬ 
venue  has,  since  October,  1842,  been  applied  to  the  construction'of  this  road. 

There  are  two  daily  posts  between  La  Guayra  and  Caraccas,  from  the  latter 
other  posts  are  periodically  despatched  to  different  parts  of  the  interior. 

A  private  subscription  packet  sails  weekly  between  La  Guayra  and  Puerto  Cabello. 

Packets  with  mails  for  the  West  Indies  and  England  sail  from  La  Guayra  on  the  7th. 
and  21st  of  each  month  ;  whilst  the  mails  from  the  West  Indies  and  England  are  usually 
delivered  at  La  Guayra  on  the  12th  and  28th  of  each  Month,  or  on  the  twenty-sixth  day 
after  the  packet’s  departure  from  Southampton. 

Both  the  National  Bank  of  Venezuela  (so  called)  and  the.  Caraccas  branch  of  the 
British  Colonial  Bank,  have  agents  at  La  Guayra. 

Weights  and  Measures. — 123  lbs.  (libras) Spanish  =  125  lbs.  avoirdupois;  98,392 
ditto  =  100  ditto ;  25  ditto  =  1  arroba  ;  1 00  di'to  =  1  quintal;  110  ditto  =  1  fanega; 
108  yards  (varas)  Spanish  =„1 00  yards  English;  3  feet  (pies)  Spanish  =  1  vara;  12 
inches  (pulgadas)  Spanish  =  1  foot.  . 

The  English  gallon  is  used  for  the  admeasurement  of  liquids.  Four  gallons  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  one  arroba.  Five  wine-bottles  as  one  gallon. 

Tonnage. — About  140  Venezuelan  tons  =  100  tons  English  ;  about  1121  ditto  = 
100  tons  United  States;  and  about  134-1  ditto  =  100  tons  French. 

The  total  amount  of  port  dues  on  vessels  entering  and  clearing  with  cargo  from  La 
Guayra  may  be  estimated  at  4s.  0#jcZ.  per  ton,  British  admeasurement. 


Imports  into  La  Guayra  during  the  Years  1840  to  1844  inclusive. 
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Import  Trade  of  La  Guayra,  in  British  and  Foreign  Vessels,  during  the  Year  ending  the 
31st  of  December,  1 845,  compared  with  the  Imports  during  the  Year  1844.  The 
Exchange  lias  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  Six  Dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  Pound 


Total  Invoice  Value  of 
Cargoes  in 

Incrcaac. 

Decrease. 

j  Value  of  Cargoca. 

Total 
Amount  of 
Duties. 

Excess  of 
Imports. 

Specie. 

NATIONS. 

Inclusive  of  Exclusive  of 

1  Specie.  1  Specie. 

Sterling.  : 

Sterling. 

Admitted 

Sterling. 

Sterling. 

<Vslue  «7 

for^lM*. 

Sterling.  ; 

Sterling.  | 

1 

Sterling. 

Sterling.  ; 

Sterling. 

ta"" 

1  r' 

r*n 

in-VKio 

£ 

:: 

£ 

i;,7si 

3,47!) 

jr£ 

£ 

i  0,0*15 

£ 

10,024 

'j'Ci.ii . i 

n't?!. 

"S ! 

1 

I7dt.t2 
4,2  HI 
.1.1. VJ 

It1.!' 

4,182 

1 ,055 

S'frh  R 

'  1 

!  l.aj'j  j 

20 

■  0, 

Total  imoicu  i 
port*  in  1*4  1, 

inclusive  ofi 

Ie,^  ■ 

ItlvoVctl'v.Iitonr  Kxpi 

42n.‘»no 
nrt*  over  1 

mports  in 

200,302 

10,701 

Increase  in  the  invoice  value] 
ot  import*  hi  1HI.\  or. *15  peri 
cent  exclusive  of  *pvrio...l 

Uilto,  ditto 

| 

of  Imports  over  Exports  In  184 

1 

f  Six  Dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  Pound  Sterling. 


N  A  T  1  INS. 


ilrnneu . 

Svvednd . 

Sardinian..., 

Oldenlmrg.. . 


Invoice  Value  of  Cargoes  ii 


nl  Iiiwmcc  Value  of 


Tonnage,  ami  Value  of  the  Cargoes  of  Vessels,  which  Arrived  at,  and  Departed  from, 
the  Port  of  Maracaybo,  during  the  Year  1838. _ 


COUNTRIES. 


Vessel*.  I  Tonnage.  | 


New  (»c.uiadirtn  .. 


1?  12  V  A  U  T  15  D. 


Vessel*.  |  T-nnr.tiBe.  I  Value. 


ltxilmng'*,  six  dollars  per  pound  itcrliog. 
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Value  of  Merchandise  Imported  at  the  Port  of  Angostura  from  various  Countries,  during 
the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


Gross  Return  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Maracaybo  during  the 
Year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844. 

|  Alt  RIVEl).  |  DEPARTED. 


nations. 


Porto  Cahem.o. — There  arrived  at  this  port,  in  1844,  front  various  parts,  thirty-two 
British  vessels,  .5455  tons,  337  men  ;  invoice  value  of  cargoes,  337,7787. :  value  ex¬ 
ported  by  these  vessels,  44,733/.  The  latter  consisted  chiefly  of  copper  ore,  coffee, 
some  cotton,  and  cattle.  There  was  u  falling  off  .  thisPyear  in  the  amount  of  imports, 
6645/.  ;  and  in  the  exports,  of  12,401/.  of  copper  ore,  tlie  last  shipment  was  made  in 
June,  since  which  the  mines,  for  the  present,  have  been  abandoned.  The  increase  in 
the  exportation  of  coffee,  is  about  600  tons.  The  falling  off  in  the  export  of  cotton 
is  nearly  6000  quintals ;  the  low  prices  in  Europe,  and  the  contributions  levied  on  its 
export  for  Venezuelan  local  objects,  check  the  cultivation.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
indigo. 

Articles  exported  from  Porto  Cabcllo,  in  1844  : — copper  ore,  505  tons  ;  coffee,  11,032 
quintals;  cotton,  3750  packs  of  1 00  lbs. ;  fustic,  539  tons;  sugar  (Muscovado),  471 
quintals;  hides,  1910;  bark,  forty- four  tons;  lignumvitse,  ten  tons ;  dividivi,  ten  tons ; 
cedar  logs,  seventy-one  tons. 
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CUSTOMS’  REGULATIONS— TARIFF  OF  DUTIES— FINANCES  OF  VENEZUELA. 

Ports  of  Import  and  Export. 

'  Article  I.  The  following  ports  are  hereby  declared  to  be  open  for  the  purposes  of 
importation  and  of  exportation  : 

Angostura  in  the  province  of  Guayana;  Cumana,  and  Carupano  in  the  province  of 
Cumana  ;  Barcelona  in  the  province  of  Barcelona ;  La  Guayra  in  the  province  of  Carac-. 
cas;  Puerto  Cabello  in  the  province  of  Carabobo;  La  Vela  in  the  province  of  Coro  ;  and 
Maracaybo  in  the  province  of  Mtfracaybo. 

II.  The  undermentioned  ports  are  hereby  declared  to  be  open,  only  for  the  importa¬ 
tion,  of  goods  for  their  own  consumption,  and  for  exportation:  Pampatar  and  Juan 
Greigo  in  the  province  of  Margarita,  and  Guayra  and  Maturin  in  the  province  of  Cu¬ 
mana. 

III.  The  sub-custom-house  established  at  the  shipping  station  of  Gaza  is  hereby 
opened  for  the  purposes  of  exportations  to  foreign  countries,  and  at  this  station  may  be 
despatched  all  vessels  desirous  of  loading  at  places  from  the  Port  of  Angostura  into  the 
said  station  and  on  either  side  of  the  Orinoco. 

IV.  The  custom-houses  which  are  limited  to  despatch  goods  for  the  consumption  of 
the  port  at  which  they  are  situated,  may  not  grant  permits  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  to 
other  places. 

§  The  custom-house  of  Guayra  is  hereby  excepted  from  this  provision;  and  on  the 
contrary,  is  empowered  to  grant  permits  for  the  conveyance  of  foreign  goods  to  places 
not  open  to  trade  which  communicate  by  rivers  with  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 

V.  The  executive  government  is  hereby  empowered  to  continue  open  for  the  purposes 
of  exportations  any  of  the  ports  which  it  may  think  proper  of  those  that  are  closed  by 
the  present  law,. 

VI.  Thela\v  of  the  22nd  of  April,  1 839,  respecting  the  ports  open  to  trade  in  Vene¬ 
zuela  is  hereby  repealed. 


TARIFF  OF  CUSTOMS’  DUTIES. 

The  modifications  made  in  1841,  and  still  in  force  in  the  customs’  tariff  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  v  L,re  unfavourable  to  commerce.  The  basis  of  duty  on  goods  not  admitted  free,  is 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  thirty  per  cent:  the  importation  of  salt,  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
molasses,  is  prohibited  ;  the  importation  of  spirits,  extracted  from  sugar-cane,  unless 
imported  in  bottles,  is  likewise  prohibited.  There  are  many  articles  subject  to  a  specific 
duty;  besides  the  import  duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  there  is  also  levied  ten  per  cent,  cal¬ 
culated  upon  the  amount  of  the  duties,  which  raises  the  duty,  de  facto,  to  thirty-three 
percent. 

•  All  duties  on  exports  from  the  ports  of  the  republic  cease. 

Class  I.  The  following  articles  are  admitted  free  from  duty: — 

Bricks,  bran,  moulds  for  sugar  mills,  living  animals  of  all  kinds,  ^ploughs,  peas, 
rice,  oats,  scarfs  for  the  use  of  churches,  drills,  casks  and  barrels,  pumps  of  wood  or  iron 
for  irrigation,  coal,  carts  or  waggons,  wheelbarrows,  surplices  and  other:  garments  for 
priests,  collections  or  books  of  music  or  "drawings,-  and  paper  prepared-  for  music  or 
drawings,  columns  of  all  kinds  for  buildings,  iron  cooking  stoves,  jackets,  staves,  juniper 
berries,  baggage  of  passengers,  statues  of  all  sorts,  copper  or  iron  sugar  or  still  boilers, 
Dutch  ovens,  beans,  engravings,  mathematical  or  other  scientific  instruments,  boats  of 
iron  or  wood  set  up  or  in  pieces,  lentils,  parts  of  sugar  mills,  printed  books  and  maps, 
files,  Indian  corn,  apples,  cotton  gins,  machines  for  dredging,  mining,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  shelling  corn,  steam  engines,  gold  and  silver,  pans  of  copper,  brass,  or  zinc,  printing 
paper,  potatoes,  carriage  and  cart  wheels,  seeds,  brushes, 
voi.  m.  8  o 
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Class  II. — The  following  articles  pay  rates  of  three  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  gold  and 
silver  table  services,  and  generally  all  stuffs,  works,  and  ornaments  made  of  these  pre¬ 
cious  metals;  diamonds,  bracelets,  &c.,  &c.,  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones  ;  watch 
keys  of  gold  or  silver,  medals  and  medallions,  jewellery,  fine,  whether  set  or  plain,  and 
rings  of  gold. 

Class  III. — Articles  which  pay  rates  of  six  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  viz.,  barometers 
and  thermometers  (four  per  cent),  silk  blonde,  brocade  of  gold  and  silver,  and  thread  of 
ditto,  and  cotton  lace,  embroidery,  &c. 

Class  IV. — Articles  which  pay  rates  of  thirty  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  viz.,  perfumery  of 
all  sorts  and  fine  oils  for  the  toilet,  false  jewellery  and  bronze  ornaments,  &c.,  works  of 
metal  generally,  scented  waters  and  essences  ;  alabasters,  and  works  of;  chandeliers  of 
gla.ss  and  metal,  canes  and  sticks  of  reed,  bamboo,  &c.,  with  or  without  mountings  on 
handles,  tassels  of  silk,  or  other  materials;  frocks  and  shirts,  made  up  or  in  pieces; 
sofas  and  couches,  carts  and  playthings  for  children,  ribbons  and  tapes,  &c.,  not  other¬ 
wise  rated,  copper  goods  not  otherwise  enumerated,  head-dresses  and  caps,  window  cur¬ 
tains  and  blinds,  frames  for  glasses  and  pictures,  plates  of  metal  for  furniture,  writing 
desks,  inkstands,  &c.,  buttons  of  bone  or  wood,  &c.,  musical  instruments  not  otherwise 
enumerated  fsurgical  and  mathematical  instruments,  twenty  per  cent),  lamps  of  all  kinds, 
tombstones;  books,  plain  ;  fine  earthenware,  watch  keys,  ordinary  woods  not  otherwise 
enumerated ;  all  kinds  of  furniture  not  otherwise  enumerated;  razors,  ornaments  for 
churches,  manufactures  of  human  hair,  works  of  lead  not  otherwise  enumerated,  clocks, 
seals,  scissors,  dyes,  sword-scabbards  ;  glass,  plain  ;  and  all  articles  not  specially  enu¬ 
merated  in  this  tariff. 

Class  V. — Specific  Rates  of  Duties  on  the  leading  Articles  of  British  Manufactures  andi 
Trade,  at  the  rate  of  100  cents,  equal  to  4*.  sterling. 


ARTICLE'S.-  j  Cent..  ARTICLES.  Cornu. 


STATISTICS  OF  VENEZUELA. 
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ARTICLES. 


Ribbotis~of  *J1k  and  Batin, up  to  three  quarters 


„  ..  up  to  three  inches  wide. do. 

„  ..  up  to  fire  inches . d» 

Silk,  corded,  for  crobrmdenug . 11 

Silk  neckerchiefs. small  . ....dot 

Shawls  of  silk  and  wool,  up  to  four  quarters 
Caps  of  silk . 


Silk  orguaze,&c.,  handkerchiefs . do 

Tulle,  lace,  up  to  four  quarters  in  width  (pr« 
portionate  duties  for  greater  widths;.. vai 
S.lk,  sewing . I 


„  other  kinds  (ditto  ditto) . 

Linens,  called  white  Irul . 

No.  2,  three  quarters  wide  (proportionate! 

duties  on  greater  widths)  . . do.' 

Handkerchiefs,  fine,  of  cambric,  with  borders, 


Iron  wire,  plated . 

Fi.ll,  Yiz.:  ’c.Klfi.li . 

„  herrings,  fresh  or  salted... 

„  sardines  in  oil . 

„  salmon . 

„  other  kinds  not  specified..  . 


Wax,  bleached . 

..  unbleached  ..... 

Locks,  Ac.  of  copper... 

[Strings  for  musical 
Bridle  bits  of  steel . 

.  dried,  not  specially  rated... 

Hour  (wheat)  in  barrels  of  from 

eight  arrobas . 

i  Maize,  barley,  and  potato  flour..... 


>r  alabaster. .  ..each 


Cider,  in  bottles  .  . 


. :  burgundy,  champagne.  math-ini 

in  bottles . d  2. 

ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  in  casks..  ..airobal 


Bools  for  men,  the  pair,  one  dollar;  boots  for  boys,  the  pair,  seventy-five  cents; 
pitch,  the  quintal,  one  dollar ;  beer,  in  bottles,  the  dozen,  eighty  cents ;  beer,  in  other 
vessels,  arroba,  fifty  cents;  brooms,  of  all  sort'-,  the  dozen,  fifty  cents;  pepper,  the 
quintal,  three  dollars;  slates,  each,  six  cents;  white  pine  boards,  the  1000  feet,  four 
dollars;  pitch  pine  boards,  the  1000  feet,  six  dollars;  shoes  for  men,  the  pair,  thirty  cents; 
shoes  for  women,  the  pair,  twenty  cents  ;  shoes  for  children,  the  pair,  six  cents. 


FINANCES  OF  VENEZUELA.* 


Home  department  . 
Finance  department 
Foreign  affairs 
War 
Navy 


dollars  cfs.  £  s.  d. 

1,07.3,748  55  =  171,799  15  5 
1,150,650  00  =  184,184  19  3 
32,400  00  =  5,184  0  0 

575,359  29  =  92,057  10  0 
91,291  48  =  14,606  12  10 


Total  expenditure  .  2,923,455  32  =  467,752  17  6 

jj 

The  actual  expenditure  of  the  republic,  in  1846-1847,  will  not  greatly  exceed  the 
official  estimates  of  its  income  for  the  same  period;  namely,  2,076,202  dollars  68  cents, 
equal  to  332,1927.  8s.  7 <7. 

In  these  estimates  are  included  the  sum  of  220,000  dollars,  equal  to  35,2007,  for 


*  The  exchanges  have  been  calculated  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  and  a  quarter  to  the  pound 
sterling. 
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payment  of  a  year’s  dividend  on  the  Anglo- Venezuelan  loan  ;  and  furthermore,  20,000 
dollars,  equal  to  3200/.,  for  the  payment  of  a  year’s  dividend  on  the  new  Venezuelan 
bonds,  issued  in  part  payment  of  Mr.  M’ In  tosh’s  claim.  ' 

The  usual  power  to  apply  surplus  revenue  to  the  redemption  of  the  foreign  debt, 
of  which  the  executive  government  was  deprived  last  year,  has  not  been  granted  to  it  by 
the  present  law ;  and  looking  at  the  increasing  jealousy  and  prejudice  against  foreigners 
in  Venezuela,  1  doubt  much  if  this  power  will  be  again  conferred  upon  the  executive; 

However,  the  usual  amount  for  the  gradual  redemption  and  payment  of  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  'the  home  debt,  namely  152,850  dollars,  equal  to  24,456/.,  has  been  allowed ; 
and,  as  many  members  of  congress  are  holders  of  the  stock  of  this  debt,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  power  or  means  for  its  redemption  being  diminished  or  withdrawn  by 
congress. 

The  revenue  from  customs’  duty,  the  chief  resources,  and  the  mine  revenues,  are 
estimated  as  equal  to  the  expenditure,  as  Venezuela  has  hitherto  maintained  her  public 
credit. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


MARITIME  TRADE  OF  TIIE  REPUBLIC  OF  ECUADOR,  THROUGH  ITS  ONLY  PORT 
OF  GUAYAQUIL,  FOR  TIIE  YEAR  ENDING  THE  31SV  -OF  DEC.,  1844. 

At  this  port  the  whole  trade  of  the  year  has  been  less  than  that  of  the  preceding, 
owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  to  a  failure  in  the  crop  of  cocoa. 

The  fever  kept  away  from  the  port  many  of  the  traders  of  the  interior,  where  the 
chief  part  of  the  merchandise  imported  is  consumed,  and  to  the  same  cause  may  be 
attributed  the  smaller  number  of  British  and  other  foreign  vessels  that  have  entered,  as 
besides  the  risk  of  the  epidemic,  they  are  subjected  to  quarantine  in  the  other  ports  of  the 
coast  when  proceeding  from  this;  national  vessels,  therefore  (the  crews  of  which  having 
undergone  the  disease  arc  not  supposed  to  be  any  lqngej'  exposed  to  it),  have  had  a 
larger  portion  of  the  trade  of  last  year. 

jf  the  other  exports  it  is  only  in  cotton  that  there  is  much  difference. 

11)..  £ 

1843— Cocoa  exported.  > . . .  13,338,970  value  170,433 

'  1844  „  „  . .  8,503,500  „  105,788 

1843— Cotton  exported .  80,000  »  1,920 


NATIONS. 


ENTERED. 


DEPARTED. 


1844,  Ecuadorian . 

m  .Other  foreign  . . 


23,700  € 
43,938  3 
179,788  0 


08,502  ( 
123,320  ( 
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Of  the  merchandise  imported  during 'the  last  year  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
European  manufactures,  principally  of  the  finer  qualities  of  cotton,  and  woollen,  and  of 
silks,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  mourning  which  the  people  have  been  kept  in  by 
the  ravages  of  the  epidemic,  but  the  importation  of  liquors  and  articles  of  consumption 
for  the  table  (chiefly  Spanish)  have  been  unprecedented. 

It  was  decreed,  in  1845,  to  augment  and  encourage  the  ship-building  establishment 
at  Guayaquil,  by  exempting  all  vessels  built  there  from  tonnage  and  anchorage  dues,  and 
the  partial  reduction  of  the  duties  on  merchandise  imported  by  such  vessels.  Foreign 
vessels  to  pay  four  reals,  or  about  two  shillings  per  ton ;  and  every  vessel  of  50  tons, 
8  dollars ;  from  50  to  100  tons,  14  dollars;  from  100  to  150  tons,  16  dollars;  from 
150  to  200  tons,  20  dollars;  from  200  to  250  tons,  22  dollars;  from  250  to  300  tons, 
24  dollars;  from  300  to  400  tons,  26  dollars;  from  400  to  500  tons,  28  dollars  ;  above 
500  tons  for  every  100  tons,  2  dollars.  Value  of  a  dollar  about  4s.  3d. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


STATISTICS  OF  PERU. 

We  are  unable  to  bring  forward  any  regular  account  of  the  statistics  of  Peru. 
The  uncertain,  ignorant,  anarchical  character  "pf  the  govern  merit,  has  prevented 
any  systematic  returns  being  made ;  notwithstanding  that  such  returns  are  insisted 
upon  being  prepared  by  the  republican  constitution  of  the  state:  it  is  not,  however, 
surprising,  that  this  constitutional  law  should,  like  the  constitution  itself,  become 
a  nullity.  A  people  which  could  have  endured  the  absolutism  of  a  Gamara  as 
president,  is  certainly  not  yet  intelligently  educated  for  self-government,  nor  for 
an  appreciation  of  a  comprehension  of  true  civil  liberty,  or  of  sound  commercial 
and  fiscal  legislation. 

The  effects  of  such  an  unprepared  state  for  self-government,  have  been  a 
course  of  pernicious  administration,  in  regard  to  national  industry  and  trade. 

President  Gamara  established  monopolies,  and  constantly  interfered  with  the 
regular  course  of  labour,  enterprise,  and  trade. 

Hp  caused  the  shops  and  trades  to  cease  their  occupations,  while  his  national 
guards,  as^he  called  them,  were  drilling ;  in  order  that  those  who  did  not  belong  to 
that  body,  especially  foreigners,  might  he  deprived  of  profiting  by  the  hours  when 
the  national  guards  were  acting  as  soldiers. 

The  coin  was  debased  by  alloy  in  various  degrees.  Foreigners,  and  especially 
British  merchants,  have  suffered  greatly  by  this  debased  coin.  Exclusive  of  this, 
forged  coin  is  prevalent;  and  valueless  base  metal  is  abundantly  circulated. 

False  coin  has  even  been  issued,  as  is  well  known,  from  the  public  mints,  as 
well  as  by  private  forgers.  ( 

Monopolies  of  the  Guano  trade,  saltpetre,  tobacco,  salt,  &c.,  were  favourite 
schemes  adopted  by  Gamara,  and  unfortunately  since  he  has  ceased  to  rule,  a 
more  enlightened  spirit  does  not  appear  to  direct  the  administration. 

One  person  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  exclusive  export  of  copper  bars  from 
the  mines  of  Lima.  Foreigners  were  by  a  decree  prohibited  from  fishing  on  the 
Peruvian  coasts,  under  the  penalty  of  confiscating  their  vessels  y 

By  a  decree  dated  the  29th  of  July,  1 840,  guilds  of  trades  were  established,  to  be 
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composed  of  all  individuals  who  shall  exorcise  in  Lima  any  craft  or  manufacturing 
trad**;  the  ohj«vt  of  the  formation  of  these  guilds  was  by  compelling  foreign 
urtizans  who  may  exercise  any  craft  or  trade  in  Lima,  to  become  members  of  a 
gtiihi,  to  subject  them,  under  the  p'oa  of  muniei]vd  regulations,  to  the  same  forced 
'/wn\  and  military  ejection',  and  requisitions  to  which  the  native  members  of  >uch 
guilds  are  respectively  subjected. 

On  the  1  Mh  of  August,  1st  l,  the  government  of  Peru  granted  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Wheelwright,  for  a  peii^d  of  ten  yeais,  the  exclusive  privilege  to  navigate 
vessels  projiellod  by  steam,  or  b_\  any  Other  mechanical  power,  along  the  coasts 
and  in  thcpoits  of  Peru. 

The  lime  for  the  duration  of  this  privilege  is  to  1k>  counted  from  the  period 
when  any  of  .Mr.  Wheelwright's  steam-vessels  arrived  in  the  Pacific;  and  of  which 
the  Peru  actually  arrived  at  the  Chilian  port  of  Taleahuaiio,  on  the  -1st  of 
September  the  same  year  ;  another,  the  Chile .  arrived  on  the  5th  of  October. 
Until  vessels  entered  Valparaiso  on  the  loth  of  that  same  month,  and  one  of 
these,  the  Peru,  arrived  at  Callao  on  the  3rd  of  the  following  month  of  November. 
— [Nee  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  hereafter.) 

Tin'  government  of  Bolivia  alst  addressed  an  order,  under  date  of  the  loth 
of  October,  to  the  governor  of  the  mtoral  province  of  La  Mar,  directing  him  to 
laeilitaie,  by  ail  means  in  his  power,  the  despatch  of  the  steam  vessels  at  the 
only  pert  of  Bolivia,  l-o  Mar  oi  (.'ooij.i,  and  to  allow  of  pontoons  being  thereat 
established,  free  of  all  duties,  for  the  deposit  of  coals. 


Ui.U'I.  AND  NA\  MAHON  OK  PK. lit'. 

In  older  to  slum  the  prog  res-  or  decline  of  trade  in  Peru,  we  introduce  the 
following 

lit  Ti  ns  of  tlie  Value,  free  on  b-urd  at  t\nli»,  of  Spani-lt  and  foreign  1’nsjuotious  im¬ 
parted  into  Peru  in  e.telt  Year  from  1  T S I  to  !7P‘).  both  inclusive. —  t’aleuluted  at  the 
I Nelunge  of  Is.!,  per  Dollar. 
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The  number  of  yards  of  British  bleached  cottons  importcdi 

Yanis. 

In  1  $39,  «as . '2 ,'2 37,31*1 

1S40,  the  number  amounted  to  .  5, 40b, 302 


Showing-  an  iucrease  in  1S40,  of  .  3,07S,6S6 


The  number  of  Yards  of  British  grav  cottons  imported, 

~  ‘  Yank 

In  1539,  was . 3 .-IS?, 000 

1540,  it  was  only  .....  1,719.545 


Occasioning  consequently  a  decrease  in  1540  of  7(52,452 
In  United  States  manufacture,  say  gray  cottons,  or  domestics,  there  were  iui['orted, 

Yanis. 

In  1539 . 1,323.340 

,,  1540 . 2.0S7,36S 


The  in 
jrted  fro i 
■r  the  t»i 


Thereby  showing  a  nett  increase  of  .  764,225 

rease,  however,  is  only  visible  in  bleached  cottons,  as  the  grav  cottons  im- 
i  England  and  the  United  States  together,  amount  nearly  to  the  same  quantity 


United  States  . 

Total 


1  539. 

2,452,lXX>  yards 
1,323,340  '  „ 


3,50  S340 


)5<0. 

1.719.545  vards. 
2,057,565  ’  „ 

3,507,116 


Hie  total  impott  of  bleached  aud  unbleached  cottons,  in  1539  and  1S40,  stands 
therefore  thus : 

1539.  1540. 

Bleached  .  2.327.316  vaids  5.406,002  vards. 

Urav  .  .  .  2.482.000  1,719,545  „ 

Amencan  .  .  1,323.340  ,,  2,057,565  „ 


Total 


.  6.132.656  9.213.115  „ 

in  1540  over  1539,  3,050.462  vards. 


In  1539,  there  were  imported  of  printed  cottons 
.,1540  . 


7*5.174 

155,151 


Being  an  increase  in  1540  .  .  .  109,977 

Which,  estimated  at  3  dollars  =  12s.  a  piece,  makes  the  value  of  the  increase  329,231 
dollars  =  65.9564.  4s. 

(oitvn  drills  imported  from  the  United  States  were  preferred  to  those  of  Great 
Britain. 

Cwr*>*  j <n«<3. — The  Americans  are  improving-  in  this  manufacture,  though  it  is  not 
hkelv  that,  for  many  years  to  come,  they  will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  British  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Linens  from  Ireland  are  daily  increasing  in  consumption,  and  have  nearly  driven  out 
of  tire  market  German  and  French  Brrtngnrs. 

The  export  of  Alpaco  wool  has  continued  to  increase. 

quintals.  ■  £  £ 

!u  1535,  there  were  exported  .  4,593  at  5  =  22,965 

..  1539  5,555  6  =  51.330 

,,1540  . 1 3, IKK)  ,,  5  =  65,000 


<1  AV.’STK'S 


expo:  t  of  nitrate  o 
In  I  >V.$,  th 


„  KS40  . 

Tiic  importations  of  vpiichsilvc 
,.  1S40  . 


ed 


IV  rt 


MO.  i.oriMVit.  ..i  Fieri 

t  l.PV.lWV..  U.-.n  uhuh 
t\>,iVO  Go!.at>  —  iOO.MKV. 
t  British  impvi is  v\  nsuuied 


Twenty-seven  British  v ■  ' 

Britain: — 7  direct  to  Alien  from  Liverpool;  l 
Liverpool;  lt>  horn  I.inriwi  direct  to  Callao;  >  fiout  Lom 
VaI|Mr»i>o — total  '77.  at  arrived  in  lv$‘>,  and  1  1  only  m 

The  value  of  British  cargoes  in  IMG  has  estimated 
deduct  CO.OOtV.  lor  remnants  if  cargoes  -cut  on  to  Ccutr. 
there  remains  1 ,1  dO.tHW.,  to  w liieh  must  be  ad  did  the  sum  of 
value  of  lit  it  i>h  good*  im|vrleil  into  Peru  under  the  tla; 
ilcpi'il  warehouses  m  Valparaiso,  making  llie  tmal  amount 
in  l’eru  in  1S40  ==  G.L'.d.GOO  dollars  =  l.'MtVU'O/. 

The  tonnage  of  Peruvian  shipp. ng  anmuuted  at  the  latter  end.  of 
and  the  number  of  Peruvian  vessels  to  lifty-six,  namely — two  slops,  two  hanpn  s.  liiti  eu 
brigs,  sixteen  brigantines,  ihree  cutter*.  two  pile t-lwats.  sixteen  *»•*>  svr.ors;  liUv.vx  m  all. 

About  oui''hal'f  of  their  erews  consist  ot  Publish  ami  Ameiiean  sosmetr.  I".;  pv  a 
Peruvian  law,  wlneh  is  almost  alwavs  evaded,  no  foreigner  eau  be  owner  or  master  el  a 
Peruvian  ve-el. 

The  eapit.vl  empiovcil  in  the  impost  trade  with  Peru  in  IMG  was  ,'timatcd  at 
B,900.000  dollars,  c>p;al  to  l,H'0,l\XV/. 

The  levenue  of  the  Custom-house  of  Callao,  on  1>: ill -li  imp  its.  m  l  <  J i '.  v  hbd  t 
gross  sum  of  I.AXl.tKK.'  dollars,  e  jual  t  >  dlO.iVO/. 

Idle  French,  Herman,  and  American  trade,  had  also  eonsi.i, r.iidv  met  nwd,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  its  amount  in  ls>3$  and  I 

Several  French  cargoes  arrived,  of  which  some  weie  vain  tide,  the  d  oet  uu.  ortati.  ns 

A>  an  approximate  calculation,  the  annual  value  of  t!.e  Fivmh  ti-.it  I'a.h-  in 
IMG,  with  Chile,  Bolivia.  Pen.,  Keoador,  w  e-t  eoa-t  el  New  C.  .midi,  C  i.tiai  Aimiiea. 
and  Moxv-v,  iii.iv  be  slated  at  d.GGtl.OGG  dollars,  c>pial  to  M.>t,nn -7. 

This  calculation  has  boi  ii  made  by  Mr.  Perim,  the  Frem  h  con,ul  at  Fo'>  j  i. 

From  Hermans  there  have  been  no  direct  imperial  o..»,  -lid  ti.e  bn  m-sth-ne.  hv 
shipments  from  Valparaiso  to  Callao  of  Herman  manufacture's,  has  been  i  omudei  able, 
and  two  ves'cls  direct  to  Valparaiso  Itom  Hamburg  afei  ward*  came  d  mi  th  ■  omi. 

The  eomtuetee  of  Spam  continued  gtaduallv  to  increase,  but  a  largo  prop'  itmi  of 
the  <piiiAsilvei  imported  into  Peru  passes  through  Bnt>h  baud' on  Biilish  aeeo-.ut. 

From  the  Failed  Slates  some  valuable  cargoes  have  been  mtiudueed  m  IMih 

The  value  of  foreign  goods  imps'rted  Irom  the  deposit  put  of  Callao  mv  t.i  i  ivnjud, 
•are  paid  for  m  produce  of  the  Kcuador.  and  in  remittances  m  gold  m  e  diied.  omucs. 

With  Central  America  the  trade  to  C all  o  may  net,  perhaps  have  l>.  .  n  *o  exteus.ve 
•  luring  lMOasm  L  rniei  veats,  which  probable  may  have  had  i  s  cause  m  the  eoii- 
111111111  stale  of  anarchy  in  that  republic. 

With  Mexico,  the  trade  of  IVru  had  boon  at  least  evpral  m  amount  to  that  carried  on 
itr  I  SUB,  and  no  alteration  ap|i.-jrt'd  in  the  trade  with  Cn1  donna. 

The  Chilian  trade  with  Pei  u  h.i5  considerably  increased,  esjoeiallv  in  ll.e  i  xoh.uige 
of  the  productions  of  the  two  countries  with  each  other. 

Fium  Asia  no  direct  shipments  to  Peru  have  been  made,  but  two  cargoes  from  China 
arrived  at  Valparaiso  towards  the  end  of  I  MO,  of  winch  the  whole  assortments  (or  Peru 
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K>vtM\Tr  ■'I'  t!i<'  Annua!  Value  of  the  Kxport*  to  all  Parts  ot  tho  World.  of 

NiMm-  I’nslnoti  u,s.  m, ■hiding  tho  Precious  Met.ik  from  Chile.  lUivU  Pent.  Pounder, 
an  ifi-'  ii  tli,-  Per  m  of  Non  vlrina  da,  Central  America.  and  Mexico.  situated  n'omr 


Truth-  H'ithux  (!tf  ('n’l.tul.itr  of  />/,ry  durintj  tkr  i/'tir  1  S  pi. 

«u  ?.«. —  This  vr.ir  presents  tin1  anomalv  of  a  decrease  in  tho  > a! ue  <>f  l.ritish  im - 
pen.  ol  lO.i'O'1/.,  with  an  increase  of  III  ally  P'OH  ton.  of  shippine,  oilier,,!,  in  tlio.|>ort. 

I.olm,  .  in  lit,-  intcuoi  of  1’.  in,  on  .i-.-C'  nnt  of  tins  eon  tin  tied  rev  elutions  ami  rn  il  v  its 

Tin-  t;i;::to  /•rr/./i.V,  tli.it  exceed  at  fust  tho  cupidity  of  numerous  speculators,  h.ixiuti 
1  ti r > t .  ha.  ho,  u  ihoe.oi'o  also  of  oreat  ami  serious  losses  to  several  persons  who  entenvi 

Tho  I’m  m  i.ui  oineriimeol  to,  k  ad  ran  tap:  of  llioir  avidity,  but  the  country  has 
ri  ;,|i.,l  i  o  bet. itit  ivh.it,  i.i  fii'm  this  mwxpictcd  somce  of  teveniie,  the  whole  pioceeds 
liiimc  been  swailo“id  iiji  l>v  a  horde  of  ^iivcrnment  rui/doi/i's,  joblvrs,  and  peculators, 
ill  tin’  C.lj  lt.ll. 

Tin’  Punch  trade  has  m, tiered  ,  .jualK .  and  is  reduced  to  a  verv  lo'v  ebb. 
r.'l‘’rls. —  The  loii  nine  is  a  sketch,  of  the  exp-.',  from  Ulav,  in  IMJ,  from  official 
and  pi  uate  data. 

llr.nl  lU.'tns  —To  P.iiJ.ind.  7!),  |A3  dollars.  /.’.rr.v  Am,.  und  <  >ld  CO.OSO 

in  uks.  at  ‘I  (io'lais.  d- ■!  a,s.  (j,  Id,  tlsTH  marks,  at  17  dollars.  It  *  *  Utiloll  »rx 
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It  was  enacted,  by  tl»e  law  of  IS40,  that  the  retail  trade,  and  the  whole  trade  of  the 
interior  of  the  eountrv,  shall,  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months,  be  alone  carried 
on  by  natives  and  citizens  of  Peru,  whose  names  shall  be  duly  inscribed  in  the  Com* 
/ncrciul  luyister. 

That  mercantile  houses  lor  the  import  of  goods  can  alone  be  established  at  A  rim, 
Tacna.  Islay,  Aiwptissa,  Callao,  Lima,  Huanchaeo,  Trujillo,  Payta.  and  Piura  :  »riM  the 
limitation,  hotccrer,  ifseiliny  on/y  <*■■/  r rr t* wees,  or  ituojH-nexi  jmc/Ln/cs,  and  on  no  uewunt 
lot  ;  iVors.  This  Article  i*  a  violation  of  the  british  treaty. 

I‘>\  the  same  law,  the  duty  of  live  percent  actually  on  diamonds  and  precious  stones, 
jewellery  with  stones  or  without,  tine  pearls,  wrought  gold  and  silver,  and  pocket 
uatci.es,  ha*  been  teduced  to  three  atid  a  half  per  cent  ;  namely,  three  per  cent  to  the 
stale,  and  halt  per  cent  for  ways  and  me  ms. 

The  lav,  called  "  arlnti ios,"  or  wavs  and  means,  is  collected  bv  the  consulado,  and 
is  cvOoiMvely  St  apatt  foi  the  payment  of  the  intrrxft  of  the  home  <irU. 

All  h’itft,  rev f/i/r,  and  cotton  i;.s>iT,  are  to  pav  tweiitv-tive  percent,  as  follows: 
t  vv  i  ni  y  ■  three  percent  to  the  slate,  and  two  per  cent  lor  ways  and  means  ;  and  those 
wliiih  fotmetlv  piid  thirty  per  cent,  are  now  obliged  with  a  duty  of  ihirtv-tive  |vr 
cent  ami  I'mfv  |vr  cent  ;  namely,  thirty-two  and  thutv-six  percent  to  the  slate,  and 
thiee  -inti  lour  per  cent  for  wavs  and  means. 

Putv  on  plav  iitg-catd*.  o  ii,d*=Is.  tv/.  the  dozen  pack*;  namely  7}  rials  to  the 
state,  am)  )  ri  d  for  wavs  and  mean*.  Soap  duty,  7  dollars  =  I/.  S.<.  the  100  lbs.  ; 

namely,  f,  dollars  i/. 'is.  to  the  *t  ,!e.  ami  I  doil’ir  r-_z  4.t.  lor  ways  and  mean*.  To¬ 

bacco  duty,  To  dollars  =  7/.  the  100  lbs.  :  namely.  30  dollats  to  the  stale,  and  5  dollars 

The  duty  on  Hour,  3  dollars  A  rials  —  1  ).t.  tv/  ;  namely,  dollars  4  rials  =lv's. 
to  the  *t  ite,  4  rials.— 7.«.  for  wavs  mid  inc.n.s,  and  o  n.t|s“  7s.  tv/,  for  e*tablishmet>ts 
of  public  ehaiilv.  Wheat,  the  laiiega  of  135  lh*.,  1  dollat  t>  ri.\is=:7s:  tiamelv, 

I  dollar  7  ii.iIs  =  5j.  to  the  state,  7  nal>=  is.  L  r  ways  and  means,  and  7  rul>  =  lr. 

for  establishments  of  public  charily. 

The  following  duties  "ill  be  lev  ied  on  the  ini|Hvt  ition  of  foreign  merchandise ; 
viz.,  three  (vr  cent  to  the  state,  and  one  hull' per  cent  to  the  arhitrios  (citv-loli);  on 
goal  and  silver  niuuufacMics,  real  jevwllery,  with  or  without  stones,  clock-work, 
w.itclns,  real  peail*.  pncious  stone*  of  every  kind,  live  per  cent  to  the  state,  and  one  jv  r 
cent  to  tbenr/vzritu  ;  amber,  gold  and  *ilver  thiead  and  wire,  leaves,  ami  spangle*,  civet, 
musk,  eleven  |  er  cent  to  the  state,  and  one  per  cent  to  the  arhitrios  ;  on  timber,  non  and 

I  be  tolievviug  aitieles  shad  pav  the  same  duties  when  thev  aie  intended  for  the  con- 
smipt  on  of  the  population  of  the  frst  rote  |*orts  of  the  republic:  anchors,  oar*,  bis- 
eott,  woivl,  li.nul'pikc*,  h  vers.  ike  ,  pitch  ami  tar,  cordage,  iron  chain  cables,  nails  of 
everv  sort,  ttavelle.s  ),i  kuui  of  block),  books  and  grapnels,  ships’  cooking  utensils,  tide's, 
shevt  copjv  r,  tin,  iow,  sheet  non,  luiseid  ml.  tale  lanterns,  laid,  paint,  sheet  lead,  pul- 
levs,  *alt-fi*ii.  blocks,  grindstones,  ttsin,  sand  minute  glasses,  *ea  lead  and  line,  to¬ 
bacco  for  chewing,  tissues  for  s.uis  and  Hags,  salt  meat  (better  known  by  the  name  of 
come),  r  uc. 

The  article*  enumerated  above,  sent  from  the  magazine*  and  warehouses  of  the 
Customs  to  lama,  or  to  anv  other  place  of  the  state,  will  pay  the  whole  of  the  duly 
named  m  this  atticle,  or  tvveuty-ono  per  cent  to  the  state  and  two  per  cent  to  the 

Paving  sixteen  per  cent  to  the  state,  and  two  percent  to  the  arlitrtos: 

Tis-ins  of  e.  lion  ;  blonds  and  tulbs. 

,,  Ha\  ;  cambric  ;  handkerchiefs  in  pieces. 

,,  ,  lace  and  tulles. 

„  Ksto/.iiles. 

,,  Si.k  ;  and  all  other  articles  except  tissues  properly  so  called- 

,,  ,,  blonds  ami  tulles. 

,,  others  with  gold  or  silver. 

>.•  ri  otliers 
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Paving  twenty-three  per  cent  to  the  state  and  two  per  cent  to  the  arlutri.  > 

Tissues  and  all  ai tides  not  named  in  the  foregoing  or  lotiowiiig  tables,  ot  cotton, 
of  wool,  of  tla\. 

Paving  thirty-two  |vr  cent  to  ihe  state,  and  three  per  cent  to  the  arbiirtos — . 
Trunks  for  travelling,  musical  instruments,  pianos  ;  furniture — eluirs  and  solas,  and  their 
frames,  beds,  iron  camp  beds,  de-ks:  'kins  and  leather — mrnw  of  every  kind,  whole  or 
in  pieces — with  or  without  hair,  manufactured  or  tanned,  while  or  dyed. 

Pavmg  thirty-six  per  c-nt  to  the  state  and  lour  per  cent  to  the  arbitrM :  — 
Hats  and  caps  of  every  kind,  boots  and  shoos,  clothes  (made  uph  furniture  of  every  kind 
(except  chairs  and  chair  framc-h  pistes  as  provisions,  vermicelli  and  other  sorts,  ot 
every  kind  of  flour,  carnages  of  every  kind.  - 


The  articles  enumerated  in  the  following  table  will  pay  //.rev/  or  s/iccr/iV./  duties:  — 


The  following  articles  ate  exempt  from  import  duties  : — Animals  of  every  kind  pd.ve 
of  not),  gold  and  silver  (in  push,  bars,  (Hinder,  or  spcciol.  wood  (h  0[>s— -/t'ejes,  nust>, 
staves  —  ilueins  t,  maps  and  globes,  gewgr  ip!ii al  and  m  inin'  maps  and  chait«.  charcoal, 
sah-s  of  frvigbts  to  liie  ptotit  of  citizens  (,f  tbe  state,  engravings  ami  drawings,  ele'iients 
of  drawmg  m  books,  engravings  in  sheets,  grain  (other  than  that  destined  for  silo)  seeds, 
plants  (others  than  those  deslimd  for  s.dei,  elotlies  and  other  dressing  apparel,  speci¬ 
mens  of  naluial  hi'torv,  eiinositie'.  Ac..  coal':  surgical,  uiMhematie.il,  ami  scieutitie.il 
instruments  ;  machines  and  tools  —  mtuiniiuis  of  everv  kind,  alombecs  and  e'ttiers.  ami 
drawings  or  models  of  maehiinry,  Aerrumieiiias  for  nu  clunies,  imported  by  workmen 
establishing  themselves  in  the  eountrv,  ami  in  a  moderate  ipianlitv  :  mimng  tools,  tools; 

plate  and  ornaments;*  tombstones  and  other  stones  eut  for  paving,  Arc.;  printing  presses, 
Ac.,  sculpture,  statues. 

The  following  aitieles  are  prohibited  to  be  imp'rted  : —  Fire-arms  of  eve  v  kind,  ob¬ 
scene  pictures,  shot  and  bullets,  obscene  Uioks,  1.  ad  (except  sheet  load),  gunpowder,  bad 
provisions  (winch  from  their  peculiar  state  might  endanger  the  public  health),  tissues  of 
wool,  cloths  i/e  estrelht ,  swanskin. 

The  following  deductions  will  be  made  from  the  articles  upon  which  a  dutv  is  levied 
in  order  to  meet  certain  expcuces  :  — 

•  The  actual  ami  liual  destination  of  the  above  article  to  be  given. 
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=  1*.  (no  measure  or  weight  states!)  nj'on  their  embarkation,  disembarkation,  or  re- 
embarkation. 

lly  Article  S3  of  the  same  law,  **  lev  cry  class  of  merchandise  ami  produce  which 
shall  lie  conveyed  directly  from  Kurope,  Asia,  and  North  America,  or  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  to  the  principal  ports  of  Peru,  in  foreign  ships  or  consigned  to  foreigners,  shall 
liquidate  leu  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  the  duties  on  their  import  payable  to  the 
state,  in  government  documents  of  retimnl  officers'  jicnsio.ts,  documents  of  the  Jon  iyn 
debt,  or  documents  of'  the  home  dtbt,  and  the  remainder  in  cash.  If  the  3aid  merchan¬ 
dise  and  produce  shall  be  ini|x>rted  directly  in  foreign  ships  and  bo  consigned  to  lYrir- 
vian  merchants  or  in  national  vessels  consigned  to  foreigners,  thov  shall  liquidate  twenty 
per  cent  in  the  before-mentioned  document?,  and  the  remainder  in  cash  ;  ai  d  if  thev 
shall  be  introduced  in  national  ships  consigned  to  citiiens  of  the  republic,  thev  shall 
li<) u iei ate  thirty  jwr  cent  in  yoi'crnment  documents,  and  the  remainder  in  cash.  Hie 
foregoing  are  in  violation  of  the  treaty  with  England. 

11  y  Article  Commercial  Code,  the  custom-house  of  Arica  is  allowed  to  make 
transhipments,  solely,  however,  to  the  port  of  Cobija.  levying  C  dollars  =  Ss.  for  duty- 
on  pol-cies,  and  observing  the  legal  formalities. 

Foreign  vessels  may  convey  previsions,  grass,  and  barley,  to  the  miner  port  of 
Iquique,  and  to  the  Creek  of  1’isaqua,  when  there*  are  no  national  vessels  to  convcv 
those  articles. 

The  period  of  deposit  in  the  poit  of  Ariea  shall  be  extended  to  three  years. 

The  natural  or  industrial  productions  of  Bolivia  may  be  dc]<ositcd  tn  private  ware¬ 
houses,  with  the  consent  of  the  custom-house,  without  requiring  any  warehouse  rent. 

The  custom-house  of  Taerva  may  permit  the  diminishing  of  the  we-ght  and  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  double  packages  for  their  more  easy  conveyance  into  the  inte-ior,  requiring  the 
memorial  and  other  formalities,  which,  by  the  71st  Article,  the  Collector  of  the  customs 
ought  to  exact  upon  importations. 

h» flirtation. — The  revisal  of  the  ship's  manifest  by  the  consignee  of  the  vv.sel  shall 
take  place  within  twenty-four  hours  after  ns  delivery  in  the  ports  of  Callao  ;h-,i  llu.ichaco. 
In  the  port  of  Arica  thirty-six  hours,  and  in  that  of  Paita,  forty-eight  hours  are  ;dh  wed 
for  this  revision. 

Additions  may  bo  made  to  tbi*  mauifest,  but  on  no  account  anv  article  abstracted, 
or' its  contents  reduced. 

When  the  alterations  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  article  shall  have  been  effected,  the 
consignee  of  the  vessel  shall  present  a  second  "general  manifest,”  and  also  one  in  detail 
iu  the  Spanish  language,  or  on  stamped  paper. 

His  manifest  must  contain — the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  bales  or  packages;  the 
description  of  article,  quality,  or  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  bale;  the  weight 
and  quantity  of  articles  not  packed  in  bales. 

The  names  of  the  “  special  consignees, ”  who  will  answer  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
articles  intrusted  to  them  (namely,  that  they  are  the  same  articles  consigned  to  them  by 
the  merchant).  The  whole  to  be  written  in  full,  lire  margin  free  front  writing,  figures 
alone  to  be  introduced,  without  either  interpolations  (notes  excepted)  or  erasures. 

Those  articles,  of  which  the  consignee  is  unknown,  shall  be  described  in  a  supple¬ 
mentary  document,  and  deposited  forthwith  in  the  custom-house. 

One  manifest  to  be  sent  to  the  inspector-general  of  public  accounts,  ami  ihe  other 
will  remain  with  the  customs.  No  manifest  will  be  considered,  unless  it  conforms  stneily 
with  the  above  formalities. 

The  manifests  being  delivered,  they  will  bo  compared,  and  if  found  correct,  an  order 
will  lie  given  (pn/n'ltta)  for  the  unloading  to  commence,  without  which  ordei  the  mer¬ 
chandise  will  lx:  liable  to  be  seized. 

An  exception  will  be  made  for  the  I  Hiding  of  samples  of  small  value. 

Merchandise  must  not  be  unloaded  Ix-fore-  six  in  the  morning,  n -r  after  two  in  the 
afternoon,  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  1st  of  November  ;  and  not  after  three  b\hxk  in 
the  afternoon  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

The  entrance  of  the  articles  of  the  ship's  cargo  shall  be  admitted  as  follow  s,  mio  the 
magazines  and  wareln.  us-.s  of  the  custom-house  : — 

vol.  lit.  Si 


ir.i 
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Almonds,  i  ;i  jacks:  wood  m  (timber)  ;  brandy,  bolijax  :  wines,  in  botijas  :  cacao; 
cocoa;  candle-wicks  tPavilo);  copper  ;  iron  ;  grain  (wheat')  and  (lour;  nuts;  origan; 
lodes  and  >kms.  leather  tor  saddles  ;  pat  ms-stones  ;  rice  :  soap,  native  ;  salt  and  stones  : 
tallow;  sugar  :  tobacco,  native;  merchandises  and  drugs  of  every  other  kind,  foreign 
or  native,  winch  do  not  pay  duty.  Articles  relative  to  the  complement  of  a  vessel. 
F.vcry  kind  of  pr> ■vision,  except  those  enumerated  above. 

In  order  to  mitodiice  an  article  for  consumption,  three  copies  cf  a  "  Poliza,”  or  import 
bill,  inti'!  lv  made,  containing  the  name  of  the  imputing  vessel ;  the  date  of  the  “  manifest 
in  detail  the  marks  and  numbers  of  the  bales,  their  contents,  weight,  or  measure, 
ipiantitv  and  quality,  exact  or  approximate.  A  duty  of  four  reals  is  levied  upon  this 
••  lull."' 

1'rp.irts. —  The  discharge  cf  the  ship’s  cargo  King  coinphtcd,  the  captain  shall  cer¬ 
tify  the  same  on  stamped  paper,  in  which  he  must  give  a  list  of, the  articles,  il  any, 
still  remaining  on  board.  An  inspection  of  the  hold  will  then  be  made  by  the  proper 

A  i  le, trailer  permit  will  be  given  hv  the  customs,  fice  of  cxpcn'O,  and  which  must  be 
written  <m  the  IbM-iwm.:  description  of  paper:  for  foreign  vessels,  paper  of  three  piastres; 
national  ditto,  ditto  stamped. 

/t'r-t.i fim/itti’Wi  — The  re  exporter  from  the  bonding  warehouse  must  present  three 
•  demand',"  "ti  ordinary  paper,  lor  which  lie  will  pay — to  re-exjsort  abroad,  one  piastre; 


In  trati'p'  ating 


The  follow  mg  a 
visions  am!  slops’,, 
fish,  tobacco  lb i  chi 

(  i  kind  of  Id  ok'.  I 
seed  oil.  talc  I  mtui 


c’o-m/i/o/  ’/Vi.nA 
vv  tli  the  i  \cc p: h  n 


:  tin  c  irgo  of  one  ship  to  another  in  the  Port  of  Callao,  two  “  de- 
nit  in.  which  wdl  cost,  ifihc  cargo  is  destined  to  go  to  a  foreign  port, 
to  a  national  |s.'rt,  ditto. 

irticlcs  are  considered  as-being  im  bided  under  the  head  of  ships’ pro- 
ieeessjrie«,  and  pav  ltd  duties  except  homlimj  lees,  dec. :  bisc  uit,  salt 
Having,  salt  moat.  aiicl  ',s,  oars,  wood,  handspikes,  levers,  Arc.,  pitch 
cable-,  nails  (i-lavos )  of  every  kind,  cordage  (jarcia)  ditto,  travellers 
hooks  ami  grapnel',  cooking  utensils,  sheet  copper,  tow,  li-h  oil,  lin¬ 
ns,  so.,t,  paint,  pumps,  blocks,  grindstones,  sand-glasses  (half  mi- 
ad  and  line,  lis-m-s  f.  r  sails  .md  li.igs.  zinc  plates, 
of  nn  u-of-war  desire  to  semi  the  wages  of  their  crew  to  Callao,  they 
oti-ol  liao  I  of  the  governor  of  the  station.  If  the  amount  is  in  hard 
sot  gold,  an  export  il’iitv  will  be  levied  upon  the  money. 

— The  coasting  trade  can  oulv  be  carried  on  by  national  vessels,* 
a  of  ,i  lew  aitn  lcs,  and  the  produce  of  the  country,  or  such  mcr- 
v  of  duiv. — to  the  Port  of  Callao,  rid  the  ports  of  Arica  and  Islay, 
any  national  vessels  loading  at  these  two  latter  ports, 
ai"  considered  second.it y  ports  —  lijuiijue,  Ilo,  Pisco,  Huacho,  Santa, 


The  following  aic  •jtmUfiitt  roadsteads  only  for  exporting  the  produce  of  the 
country  —  Sun.i.  Covoh.i,  M. jillones,  Nasca,  Cbincha,  Cerro-Azul,  Chaucay,  Su|>e, 
lhs.igu.i.  (,'  iilci.  Hu.wtfccv,  C.tsiir.i.  S.im.iuco,  Seeliura,  Tu'mbes. 

Han, l  War,  — Cill.m  is  the  only  port  m  the  republic  where  merchandise  can 

be  bonded  for  an  unlimited  term,  without  the  payment  of  the  duty  oil  them'.  For  the 
fust  thne  namths  no  lum ding  dues  will  be  levied. 

I’,  .r  i  v  ci  v  m  mill  exceeding  three,  only  one  rial  per  pirza.  Hv  this  is  meant  the  half  of 
a  Itnnl,  valm  d  according  to  its  bulk  or  weight,  at  six  arrobas.  If  a  month  is  commenced, 
that  month  will  be  charged  in  full. 

hit,  rnal  Tr  ulf. — The  interior  trade  of  Peru  is  exclusively  reserved  to  the  natives 
and  ciii/i  ii-  who  aie  insenhed  in  the  ni alriculatioii-'jook. 

M.  re.ntdc  houses  for  importation  into  the  interi  ir  (rasas  intrcnluctoras)  can  only  be 
est  d ■! i -lied  at  the  billowing  places;  —  Arica  and  Taona,  Islay  and  Areguipa,  Callao  and 
Lima,  I  in  iiicluco  and  Trnxill".  Paita  and  Pi  urn.  These  houses  must  sell  (heir  goods 
by  wholesale,  ami  not  in  separate  parcels,  under  piin  of  foifeiting  a  penalty  of  500 


•  In  the  frit-rate  ami  itcniulaiy  ports,  and  ills  qualified  roadsteads. 
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piastres,  to  bo' the  reward  of  the  informer;  such  penalty  to  be  lowed  by  either  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  lire  eonsuhuio  or  the  commercial  juthjc  of  the  place. 

All  product  of  the  soil  of  the  republic  are  allowed  free  circulation  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  following  : — gold  and  silver,  in  paste,  in  bars,  and  in  powder.  These  must 
bo  accompanied  by  an  “  acquit-ii-caution  brandy,  w:nes,  tobacco.  Other  aitichs 
taxed  with  a  duty. 

The  customs5  duty  must  be  paid  at  the  first  place  of  importation. 

Transit  by  I.and. — Arica  is  the  only  place  of  transit  for  the  imports  and  expoits  of 
the  Republic  of  Bolivia. 

The  bonding  warehouses  at  Arica  will  receive  goods  re-exported  from  those  at  Callao 
by  national  and  foreign  vessels,  for  the  trade  of  the  interior.  The  produce  and  manuiac- 
lure*  of  Bolivia  will  also  be  received  in  the  warehouses,  to  remain  in  bund  tor  exportation. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ItOl.lVIAN  T  AH  IFF  lHTIF.SANI)  IRAIH'. 

1.  Ttir  ultramarine  effects  which  mav  come  into  the  republic  ot  Bolivia  by  the  land 
frontiers  rrom  1-t  of  .l.inuarv,  IS  to.  shall  pay  duties  in  the  following  propoitnui. 

2.  U.iraniaiute  lirpiors  and  torcign  c.ican.  thirtv-six  per  cent. 

:i.  Perfumery,  clocks  for  tables,  or  watches,  cards,  cigars,  women’s  shoes,  caps  of 
every  kind,  desks,  iron  nr  bras;  bedsteads,  chairs,  sofa',  toilette  glasses,  lanterns  ami 
lustres,  candlesticks,  every  description  of  mercery,  foreign  gold  hue,  tueuxi  >  t ^ rev 
shirting),  and  every  other  article  to  which  this  law  assigns  no  direct  duty,  twenty  eight 
per  cent. 

4.  Alt  woollen  goods,  silk  ditto,  linen  embroidered,  lamas,  larnillas  yelotli  of  gold), 
tissue,  eighteen  jrcr  cent. 

5.  Earthenware,  glass,  crystal,  and  writing  pa|>or,  eight  p,cr  cent. 

6.  Gold  and  silver  ornaments,  precious  stones,  and  ironware. 

7.  Articles  J\  cc  from  all  Duties. — Cattle,  cotm  -tiblc*  of  the  first  necessity  brought  into 
the  republic.  Also  are  free  from  all  duties,  on  their  introduction  into  the  republic,  raw 
cotton,  raw  wool,  cotton-thread,  and  woollen  ditto,  vulgarly  callrd  auto,  excepting  riee, 
which  is  to  pay  forty  per  cent. 

8.  All  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  which  may  enter  the  republic,  shall  pay, 
besides  the  duties  prefixed  bv  this  law,  a  medio  per  cent  lor  the  funds  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  capital  in  which  'hey  are  consumed. 

!).  Books  introduced  into  the  republic  by  its  land  frotuieis  shall  pay  six  per  cent, 
applicable  to  the  funds  of  the  library  of  the  capital  where  the  expenditure  takes  place. 

10.  The  government  is  authorised  to  lower  the  duties  which  in  the  republic  weigh  on 
the  pioducls  of  the  industry  of  the  neighbouring  states,  as  soon  as  it  cLtuins  from  them 
securities  that  in  those  states  will  be  obsetved  the  eonesponding  reciprocity  as  regards 
the  products  of  Bolivian  industry  introduced  into  their  territory.  It  is  authorised  to  tix 
the  duties  on  coined  silver  and  gold,  or  on  bullion  on  their  extraction  from  the  republic, 
as  well  by  the  land  frontiers  as  by  the  port  of  C’obija. 

11.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1815,  the  introduction  of  gunpowder  is  prohibited  into 
the  republic,  either  by  its  land  frontiers  or  by  the  port  of  Cobija.  Matches  (Jhsfbros) 
arc  also  prohibited. 

Dated,  Illustrious  and  heroic  city  of  Sucre,  2nd  of  November,  14-14. 

Jose  B.xllivi.vn  ;  lh*  Minister  of  Finance,  Mioccl  Maria  Aoi-irhe. 

In  1846,  two  Englishmen  at  Corocoro,  a  place  long  famous  for  copper  ores,  are  said 


ir,(> 
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to  have  discovered  a  silver  mine  of  immense  dimensions  in  the  province  of  Inquisivi, 
sit* pa rt tut- 11 1  of  Lv  Paz. 

Vu.tr  of  G.vsls  and  Puties  collected  in  tile  Custom  Houses  of  Li  Pao.  Onim,  ami 


( \vhabamha  mi  ri'ramarine  Mervhamli-o  imported  into  Rolivia,  l>v  her  I  .ami  Fron¬ 
tiers.  in  the  Year  Is  )U;  ami  of  the  Value  of  C’oined  Money  exported  to  Peru;  and  of  tlve 
Unties  j 1 1 >, I  tli,  reon  l>v  the  Kv|>orterf  from  this  to  the  Peruvian  Republic. 


ExroRT  vtion  of  Goods  from  Rolivia  in  1840. 


Ministry  of  Finance,  -Sucre,  Feb.  15.  1S41.  y _ 

Coiuj.v  is  (/it-  onlylryal  siaj»nt  in  /hJn  ia.  There  are  ship-building  yards  established 
in  it,  and  the  vessels  built  have  privileges  conferred  u|>on  them.  The  duties  levied  at  the 
custom-house  of  Cobija  on  foreign  merchandise  im|>orted  during  the  year  1840,  amounted 
to  1 03, '.Vi  1  dollars  two  and  a-lialf  rials,  equal  to  about  20, TOO/.  sterling. 

A  quay,  barracks,  and  a  new  custom-house  are  the  public  works  in  progress,  and  a 
spring  of  tine  water  fa  necessary  of  which  Cobija  was  formerly  deficient)  has  lately  been 
discovered  by  an  English  engineer. 

Number  of  foreign  vessels  which  entered  the  port  of  Cobija  during  the  year  1S40  • 

Fnglish,  thirty-three  ;  French,  fifteen  ;  Spanish,  three  ;  North  Amer:can,  four ;  Sar¬ 
dinian,  four  Mexican,  one;  Granadian,  one;  Ecuadorian,  two;  Chilian,  twenty, 
Peruvian,  fifteen  ;  total,  ninety-two. 

Population  in  1813  —  Males,  322  ;  females, ‘28 "3  ;  male  children,  105;  female  ditto 
eighty-three  ;  total,  703  inhabitants.  Girths  in  the  year — Males,  twenty  ;  females, 
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twenty-six;  total,  forty-six.  Deaths — Old  persons,  three;  adults,  twenty-one;  chil¬ 

dren,  thiilv-six  ;  total,  sixty.  Marriages,  tive. 

The  garrison,  and  men  employed  as  labourers  in  the  ditlerent  mining  establishments 
on  the  coast  arc  not  included  in  the  abov-  statement. 

Ships  which  base  anchored  itt  the  port  during  the  year  IS  Id,  not  including  the  steam 
vessels,  shtps  ol  war,  and  sailing  packets; — Eugbdi,  twctitv-one  :  French,  twelve  ;  North 
American,  seven;  Chilian,  twenty-four;  Spanish,  three;  Belgian,  one  : -Sardinian, 
four;  Peruvian,  seven  ;  Hamburgers,  eight  ;  Danish,  four  ;  total,  ninety-one. 

Amount  of  the  Exportation  of  Money  through  Cobija  in  the  Year  1  M3. 


.  Amount  of  Imjiortation  of  Merchandise  through  Cobija  in  the  Year  IS  13. 


Two  primary  schools  exist  in  Cobija,  one  paid  by  the  state,  the  other  a  private 
establishment.  The  town  possesses  besides  an  hospital,  a  druggist's  shop,  seven  mer¬ 
cantile  warehouses,  el“ven  shops — to  sell  in  retail — well  supplied  with  foreign  goods ; 
seventy-eight  chandlers’  shops  (jnd/H-rins),  seven  bakers,  five  tailors,  two  shoemakers, 
three  principal  eating  and  lodging-houses,  two  inferior  eating  and  lodging-houses,  two 
billiard- rooms,  four  large  mining  establishments  with  1’20  labourers,  and  three  smaller 
ones  with  thirty  labourers. — Cobija,  January  1st,  ISM. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

STATISTICS  OK  CHILE. 

The  administration  of  the  all'ain?  of  Chile,  has  been  far  more  regularly  and 
justly  executed  than  that  of  any  other  Spanish  American  republic.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  this  state  has,  consequently,  been  more  prosperous. 

\Ye  have  little  data  as  to  the  trade  of  Chile  under  Spain,  as  a  great  part  of 
its  commerce  passed  through  Peru  and  part  through  La  Pluta.  Some  time  after 
the  independence  of  Chile,  the  foreign  trade  opened  round  Cape  Horn  with 
Europe,  and  it  was  increased  to  other  parts.  In  lS-Jt  the  value  of  impoits 
were  estimated  at  11 ,500, 000  dollars,  and  the  exports  of  gold  and  stiver  at 
80,000  dollars,  and  of  agricultural  products  of  -1,000,000  dollars.  This  we  con- 
skier  but  a  vague  estimate. 

Revenue  and  E.rpaidilure. — Chile  has  maintained  her  public  credit  amid  war 
and  difficulty.  In  1833,  when  the  country  required  some  assistance  from  tur¬ 
moil,  the  public  deht  had  accumulated  to  the  enormous  amount,  fora  small  impu¬ 
tation,  of  about  10,000,000  dollars,  lu  consequence  of  this  burden,  the  Prc- 
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sidont  disbanded  one-third  of  the  standing  army,  and  greatly  reduced  the  civil 
expenditure. 

In  I S.?5,  an  equilibrium  in  the  finances  of  the  state  was  obtained,  and  more 
than  1,300,1)00  piastres  of  interior  debts  were  paid  off. 

Increase  of  Revenue. 


piastres.  I 
....  1.0 1 7.337  I  I 


I  1333 .  2,003,42 I 


The  annua]  mining  produce  under  the  Spaniards  was,  on  the  average: 

Silver .  23,000  marcs  ( 1  roarc^S or.)  |  Copper .  23.000  cwt. 

In  1SJ-1,  it  had  risen  to — 

Silver  .  1 04.000  marcs.  I  Copper .  70.000  cwt. 

which  brought  into  circulation  a  sum  of  about  2,500,000  piastres. 

In  1  S-57»  Chile  was,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  Santa  Cruz's  agents,  declared  to  be 
r/i  statu  btlli. 

State  of  Revenue  in 


u  the  government's  savings  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
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CHAPTER  XI I. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  CHILE. 

ArrsoxtvtATK.  Calculation  of  the  Annual  Quantity  an  1  Value  of  Chilian  Native  Produc¬ 
tions  including  the  Precious  Metals  exported  from  Chile  between  1S36  and  1839, 
both  inclusive. — Exchange,  4 Si/.  per  Dollar. 

NATURE  OK  EXPORTS.  !  Oj.nt.ty.  j  rm*  ^  ht  or  ]  v*I«r. 


THE  TRADE  OF  VALPARAISO  DURING  THE  YEAR  1S40. 

During  the  continuation  of  the  war  between  Chile  and  Peru,  from  the  end  of  1S3G 
to  the  middle  of  1  Slit*,  the  exports  from  Europe  were  cautiously  limited. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  peace  the  small  projiortion  of  foreign  supplies  remaining 
in  the  warehouses  of  Valparaiso  found  a  ready  and  profitable  sale."  But  the  intelligence 
of  ponce  having  reached  Europe,  supplies  from  England,  France,  Germany,  and  North 
Amcrca  poured  in  during  the  latter  end  of  1839  and  the  whole  i  f  1840,  to  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  extent,  and  infinitely  disproportioned  to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 

Tims  the  general  tonnage  of  foreign  shipping  entered  inwards  during  the  following 
years  amounted  to,  in  1S37,  ‘25.1)35  tons  ;  of  which,  from  Great  Britain  direct,  4.533  tons'; 
1838,  ‘24,198,  from  Great  Britain,  409S  tons;  1839, ‘27,5‘20.  and  from  Great  Britain 
direct  7507;  in  1S40,  45,51‘2  tons,  from  Great  Britain  11.010  tons. 

During  the  former  years,  and  until  the  middle  of  1S39,  Valparaiso  was  the  port  to 
which  the  merchants  and  dealers  established  in  those  parts  along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific, 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  most  northern  part  of  Mexico  (who,  having  rarely  nnv  direct 
communication  with  Europe),  came  to  purchase  the  larger  portion  of  tin  ir  supplies.  The 
blockade  of  the  entire  coast  of  Mexico  having  cut  otf  all  commercial  communication  on 
that  side,  had  considerably  increased  the  demand  from  hence,  and  the  exportation  from 
this  country  of  European  commodities  would  have  been  still  more  extensive  bad  the  event 
been  foreseen,  and  articles,  in  a  sufficient  quantity,  suited  to  the  demand  of  that  market, 
been  provided. 


1 3f>0 
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The  Holman  market  is  the  only  one  with  which  the  transit  trade  lias  increas'd. 

The  value  of  Kuropean  goods  existing  in  Valparaiso  at  the  end  of  1 S40,  was  calculated 
at  1 -4.0011.00.)  dollars 

The  trade  between  this  state  and  her  majesty’s  Australian  dominions  has  rapidlv 
increased  during  the  year  I S -4 0 ,  as  compared  with  that  of  1S39,  but  as  the  exporta¬ 
tion,  composed  of  raw  produce,  mutt  depend  materially  on  the  favourable  or  unfavourable 
nature  of  the  harvest  in  those  territories,  a  sound  inference  can  scarcely  be  drawn. 

The  departures,  in  the  two  above-mentioned  years,  have  been — 

From  Talcahuano.  From  Valparaiso. 

IS39  .  .  .  '-’SI  tons  .  .  7-4  tons. 

1 8-40  .  .  .  .  1687  „  .  .  .  .  -4701  „ 

w  ith  cargoes  principally  of  corn  and  flour,  and  an  occasional  vessel  loaded  with  mares 
and  other  beasts  of  burden. 

The  imports  are  trifling,  consisting  of  sheep  and  articles  of  small  account,  though 
numerous  vessels  seek  these  |K>rts  in  search  of  height  for  Kurope  or  elsewhere. 

The  commercial  im|>ortance  of  Valparaiso,  the  principal  seaport  of  Chile,  shows  a 
state  of  prosperity  and  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  government. 

While  in  1 8-1-4  only  *4 AO  vessels  aggregating  77,700  tons  entered  this  port,  the  pro¬ 
portions  in  18-10,  were  as  follows  : — 

Men-of-war . 44  s 

Steamboats  .  .  .  .  0-4  i  1  ST, -453  tons. 

Commercial  vessels  .  .  .  61 7  j 

During  the  year  1840.  the  commercial  movements  in  all  Chilian- ports — Valparaiso, 
Ci  ipnmbo,  CopiJpc,  Constitution,  Talcahuano.  Valdivia,  and  Cltiluc — together  were  : — 

r  Men-of-war  4S’> 

Kntries  .  <  Trading  vessels  .  .  .  .  1 173  S339, 019  tons, 

t  Steamers  .  .  .  .  .  1I3J 

f  Men-of-war . 64  } 

Departurfs  Steamers  .  .  ,  .111  >338,388  tons, 

t Trading  vessels  .  .  .  .  1309 J 

The  customs’ revenue  of  which  amounted  to  1,93(3,333  piastres. 

Transit  Truilr. — At  the  custom-house  of  Valparaiso,  there  were,  on  May  31,  IS  43, 
733,473  lulcs  of  merchandise. 

The  value  of  which  was  .  •  .  7, 159.036  piastres. 

Aud  coined  metals  to  the  amount  of .  3, ‘360,833  „ 

~  10,4 19.S69  „ 


A'tiTNT  of  Shipments  to  Valparaiso,  during  the  Year  1S40,  from  England. 


vr.vnsnrs 


uin.K. 
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Oiross  Return  of  Hritish  and  Foreign  Trade  nt  tlio  l’ort  of  Valjvtraiso,  in  Chile.  during 
the  Year  ending  the  bUt  of  IVcembor,  1  ,7 . 


Navioation  of  Valparaiso,  in  IS  Pi. 


The  navigation  of  the  Port  of  Valparaiso  with  foreigners,  in  1  S-1‘2,  compared  to  lsUI, 
underwent  a  diminution  of  twenty-six  vessels,  measuring  lt>59  tons. 

The  French  movement  has  not  suffered  :  there  was  in  the  navigation  betwen  Valpa¬ 
raiso  ami  France,  an  augmentation  of  eight  vessels,  and  of tons.  The  intercourse, 
according  to  the  preceding  table,  was  etlected  exclusively  under  the  French  Hag.  The 
table  of  the  French  customs  makes  it  (invvaid  and  outward  bound,  together)  thirty  vessels 
measuring  7i53  tons.  Of  this  number,  otre  single  vessel  only  belonged  to  a  lo.  rgn  ll.ic. 

Ttn>ic. — There  is  no_t*llicial  .recount  published  if  the  Chilian  tr-tde  with  the  foreign 
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l i n u a t ion  of  hostilities  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  the  suspension  of 
ivaqml,  the  population  of  which  has  lately  been  diminished  by  the 
,  in  IS  Id,  caused  a  great  decrease  in  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  Yal- 

'rench  vessels  brought  to  Chile  in  1811*.  took  but  inconsiderable  car- 
s  effected  with  unsatisfactory  results,  though  without  loss, 
irable  period  of  the  year  lor  arrivahsi*  the  first  fortnight  of  Septenilicr. 
month  the  principal  national  /<'*«■■  of  the  country  takes  place,  and  the 
ittract  many  strangers  to  Valparaiso,  who  profit  by  this  circumstance 

liases. 

lain  without  eoni[H?tition  in  the  market  of  Valparaiso,  for  their  tine 
nish  of  the  designs.  The  shttirh  of  levantine  and  series  were  also 
ubject  to  the  caprice  of  fashion.  The  French  mads  eitilnoidcred 
'O,  scarcely  compete  with  those  of  China,  where  labou"  is  so  ;xx>rl> 


iglit  during  the  Quarter 


Trade  at  the  principal  P<vis  within  the  Yice- 
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black  snlins  o  China,  thirty-three  inches  broad,  remain  without  buyers  at  the  price  of 
eleven  rials  whereas  black  satins  of  France  place  themselves  easily  at  twenty  rials 
The  serges  of  China.  offered  at  eight  rials,  and  that  of  France  at  eleven  rials;  gros  tie 
miftirs  of  China,  called  glutei,  of  twenty-six  inches  in  breadth,  sells  with  difficulty  at 
liw  rials  ;  ami  that  of  France,  of  twenty-two  inches  fetch  from  nine  to  eleven  rials.  The 
lit  tons  of  China  are  completely  neglected.  In  a  word,  French  silks  in  general,  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  favour  which  was  justified  by  the  good  quality  of  the  stud's  exported.  These 
facts  will  fix.  no  doubt,  the  attention  of  the  French  export  trade. 

China,  besides,  imported  formerly  by  wholesale  into  Chile,  shatcls  of  lerantine  sergees, 
embroidered  ;  the  imitations  which  the  French  make  of  these  tissues,  are  dispersed  over 
the  market,  where  they  exclude  those  of  China.  A  recent  exportation  of  this  French 
article  has  had  equal  success  at  Lima. 

France  has  until  now  exceeded,  in  Chile,  in  the  sale  of  shawls  :  by  the  elegance  of 
their  designs,  the  splendour  of  the  colours,  and  particularly  bv  the  shades,  lilac,  eiolet, 
Inmiilcr.  which  the  Chinese  never  could  import,  as  they  arrived  nearly  always 
irarm-calrn,  or  damaged,  lint  China  still  distinguishes  itself  by  the  quality  of  the 
principal  material  winch  it  uses,  bv  the  strength  of  its  shawls,  the  "fringes  of  which  arc 
fuller  than  those  of  France. 

SAatrh,  embroidered  in  the  loam  by  machine,  which  the  French  designate  Chinese 
sfnncls  of  tiro  colours,  cost  in  China,  in  the  beginning  of  1S-43,  six  piastres;  similar 
French  articles  could  not  then  be  established  for  less  than  from  forty  francs  to  forty-two 
Iraiics  ;  and  although  the  progress  of  the  Fiench  manufactures  have  enabled  them  to  be 
produced  at  a  lesser  price,  the  advantage  is  still  on  the  side  of  China. 

lithiums  arc  furnished  almost  exclusively  by  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

Imports  into  France  from  Chile  in  1812. 
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ExroRTS  from  Franco  to  Chile  in  ISpJ. 
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CHILIAN  MINES. 

llv  an  old  Spanish  law  still  in  force  in  Chile,  every  encouragement  is  given  to 
search  for  mines.  The  discoverer  may  work  a  mine  in  any  ground,  bv  paying  live  shil¬ 
lings;  and  before  paying  this  he  may  try.  even  in  the  garden  of  another  man,  for 
twenty  days.  In  thempper-  mines  the  men  have  little  time  allowed  for  their  meals  ;  and 
during  both  summer  and  winter  they  begin  when  it  is  light,  and  leave  olf  at  dark.  (In 
Chile  the  summer  davs  are  shorter,  and  the  winter  days  longer,  than  in  England.)  They 
are  (at  the  mines  of  j.tjuel)  pair!  about  one  pound  sterling  a  month,  together  with  food. 
This  food  consists  of  sixteen  figs,  and  two  small  loaves  e  *  bread  lor  breakfast,  boiled 
beaus  for  dinner,  and  broken  roasted  wheat  grain  for  supper.  They  scarcely  ever  taste 
meat.  They  have  to  clothe  themselves  and  to  support  their  families  with  this  pound 
per  month. 

On  arrival  at  the  gold-mines  of  Yacpiil  (Jajuel),  Mr.  Darwin  wa*  surprised  at  the  pale 
appearance  of  the  men.  The  mine  is  450  feet  deep,  and  each  man  brings  up  nearly  two 
hundred  weight  of  ore.  With  this  load  thev  have  to  climb  up  the  alternate  notches  cut 
in  the  trunks  of  trees  placed  in  a  zig-zag  line  up  the  shaft.  The  men  (who  are  quite 
naked,  except  drawers)  ascend  with  this  heavy  load  from  the  bottom.  Even  young  men, 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  do  this,  although  their  muscular  development  of  body  i, 
far  from  completed. 

Mr.  Darwin  says,  that  the  npires  live  entirely  on  boiled  beans  and  bread  ;  thev 
would  prefer  the  bread  alone,  but  the  masters,  finding  that  thev  cannot  work  so  hard 
upon  this,  insist  on  their  eating  the  beans  also.  Their  pav  is  from  twentv-four  to 
twenlv-cight  shillings  a  month  ;  they  leave  the  mine  onlv  or.ee  in  three  week*,  when 
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thev  st. iv  wit li  their  families  for  two  days.  As  u  means  of  preventing  the  men  from  ab¬ 
stracting  anv  of  the  gold,  or  "old  ore,  the  owners  establish  a  verv  summary  ami  stringent 
tribun  il.  Whenever  the  siipermtcmlen*  finds  a  lump  of  ore  serreted  for  theft,  its  full 
value  is  stopped  out  of  the  wages  of  all  the  men,  so  that  they  watch  over  eaeli  other, 
rurlt  having  a  dirct  interest  in  the  honesty  of  all  the  rest. 

The  amount  of  l.ilrour  they  undergo  is  greater  than  that  of  slaves  ;  being  to  a  certain 
extent  mi-t.-rs  of  their  own  actions,  they  Ivcar  up  against  what  would  wear  down  most 
men.  Living  for  weeks  together  in  the  most  desolate  spots,  when  they  descend  to  the 
villages  on  feast-davs  there  is  no  excess  or  extravagance  into  which  they  do  not  run. 
Thev  ocon<;nually  gain  a  considerable  sunt,  and  then,  like  sailors  with  prize-money,  they 
soon  siptamU  r  it.  Thev  drink  excessively,  bttv  quantities  of  clothes,  and  in  a  few  days 
return  to  the  mints  without  a  penny.  It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  this  thought¬ 
lessness  as  with  sailors,  is  the  result  of  the  inode  in  which  thev  are  made  dependent  upon 
others  rather  than  on  themselves.  Their  daily  food  is  found  them,  and  they  acquire  no 
habitual  care  as  to  tin*  means  of  subsistence  ;  while  the  temptation  to  enjoyment  and  the 
means  of  paving  for  it  occur  at  the  same  times.  How-  different  is  this  from  the  system 
in  Cornwall,  where  the  men  think  for  themselves,  and  form  an  intelligent  body. 

The  miners  here  spoken  of  are  a  different  set  of  men  from  the  ttpirrs,  who  are  those 
that  bring  up  the  heavy  burdens.  The  miners  dig  the  ore  from  the  bowels  of  the  mine 
while  the  npirts  arc  *iinplv  labourers,  much  like  the  bricklayers'  labourers,  but  who  carry- 
less  heavy  loads,  and  up  a  much  less  height.  Mr.  Darwin  illustrates  the  extraordinary 
I  iboiir  w  hieli  the  njiiris  undergo  : — '*  According  to  the  general  regulation,  the  apire  is  not 
allowed  to  halt  for  breath,  except  the  mine  is  six  hundred  feet  deep.  The  average  load 
is  roii'idrred  as  rather  more  than  -00  pounds,  and  I  have  been  assured  that  one  of  JOG 
pounds  (twentv-lwo  stones  and  a  half),  by  way  of  a  trial,  has  been  brought  up  from  the 
deepest  mine  At  the  time  the  apires  were  bringing  up  the  usual  load  twelve  times  in 
the  dnv,  that  is,  '.MOO  pounds  from  eighty  yards  deep;  and  they  wefe  employed  in  the 
intervals  in  breaking  and  picking  ore.  These  men,  excepting  from  accidents,  are  healthy 
and  ap|x  ar  cheerful — their  bodies  are  not  very  muscular.  They  rarely  eat  meat  once  a 
wivk,  ami  never  uftencr,  and  then  onlythe  hard  dry  charqui  (dried  beef).  Although 
with  a  knowledge  that  the  labour  is  voluntary,  it  was,  nevertheless,  quite  revolting  to  see 
the  state  in  which  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  mine:  their  bodies  bent  forward, 
leaning  with  their  arms  on  the  steps,  their  legs  bowed,  the  muscles  quivering,  the  per¬ 
spiration  streaming  from  their  faces  over  their  breasts,  llicir  nostrils  distended,  the  corners 
01  their  mouth  forcibly  drawn  back,  and  the  expulsion  of  their  breath  the  most  laltorious, 
each  time,  from  habit,  they  utter  an  articulate  cry  of  ‘  ay-ay,'  which  ends  in  a  sound 
rising  from  deep  in  the  chest,  but  shrill  like  the  note  of  a  file.  After  staggering  to  the  pile 
of  ores,  they  emptied  the  ‘  carpacbo;’  in  two  or  three  seconds  recov.  ring  their  breath,  they 
wiped  the  sweat  from  their  brows,  and,  apparently  quite  fresh,  descended  the  mine  again 
at  a  quick  pace.  This  appears  to  me  a  wonderful  instance  of  the  amount  of  labour 
which  habit  (lor  it  can  be  nothing  else)  will  enable  a  man  to  endure.” 

At  a  copper-mine  Mr.  Darwin  was  told  that  the  Chilian  miners  had  no  conception  of 
the  value  of  copper  pyrites  (a  rich  ore  of  copper)  until  informed  of  the  circumstance  by 
miners  from  th:s  country  :  the  Chilians  laughed  at  the  English  for  entertaining  such  a 
notion  ;  but  the  English  afterwards  turned  the  laugh  against  them,  by  making  a  pro¬ 
fitable  use  of  some  veins  of  this  ore,  which  they  had  bought  for  a  mere  trifle. 

The  mining  sv»tem  of  Chile  is  generally  conducted  as  follows: — There  are  two  prin¬ 
cipal  persons  concerned  in  almost  every  mine,  the  proprietor  and  the  habilitudor:  the 
first,  or  the  actual  miner,  lives  at  his  hacienda  or  farm,  and  attends  to  the  details  of 
working  the  ore.  The  habilitadcr  resides  at  one  or  other  of  the  sea-port  towns  ;  he  is 
the  mining  capitalist,  by  whose  means  the  miner  is  enabled  to  proceed  with  his  work. 
The  liahilitadors  aie  generally  diligent  and  prudent  men  ;  the  proprietor  or  miner  is  too 
often  improvident.  The  proprietor  farms  his  own  ground,  obtaining  from  his  farm  vege¬ 
tables  and  sometimes  live  stock  for  the  subsistence  of  Ins  miners.  The  melting-house  is 
also  gem  rally  built  on  his  hacienda,  and  the  ore  is  brought  to  his  dojor  on  the  hacks  of 
mules.  These  farmer-miners  rarely  work  a  none  with  their  own  unassisted  capital ;  they 
arc  seldom  wealthy,  and  when  they  are  sot  it  is  found  more  advantageous  to  share  with 
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the  liabilitador,  who  takes  charge  of  the  business  part  of  the  concern.  The  miner  i<  fre¬ 
quently  without  funds,  and  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  liabilitador,  who  makes  what  terms  he 
pleases. 

The  Chilian  system  has,  however,  undergone  some  change  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  capital. 

There  are  at  Coquimbo  some  considerable  French  trade-houses.  Mr.  I-ambcrt,  who 
was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  school,  in  France,  has  constructed  reverberatory  furnaces, 
said  to  be  the  best  in  Chile.  e’ 

Coquimbo  is  the  centre  of  the  cooper-mine  trade,  and  Copiapo  of  the  silver-mines.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  this  latter  jiort  sent  to  Europe,  by  way  of  Valparaiso,  from  1  S3 1 
to  IS41,  twelve  millions  of  piastres  worth  of  silver,  in  bars,  about '2,6o<),0<>0/.  sterling 

A  great  number  of  foreign  vessels,  who  visit  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  go  to 
Coquimbo,  Huasco,  and  Copiapo,  to  bring  away  copper  ore,  chiefly  for  England  and  the 
United  States. 

The  mines  of  the  province  of  Coquimbo  are  in  the  Cordilleras,  and  in  tire  hills  toward 
the  sea,  and  in  the  chain  of  mountains  of  the  interior.  The  richness  of  the  ore  have 
caused  these  mines  to  be  chiefly  those  explored. 

lly  a  law  of  the  Chilian  congress  which  came  into  operation  in  1841 ,  the  exportation 
of flour  ami  corn  is  free,  of  duty. 

By  a  law,  dated  March  8,  1841,  foreign  r dues  and  spirit t  pay  a.  transit  duty  at  the 
Hate  of,  per  case  or  cask,  of  twelve  bottles  {  Hals  per  month. 

,,  per  cask,  under  9  gallons  Jf  ,,  ,, 

,,  ,.  from  10  to  *20  gallons  l  ,,  ,, 

. 21  to  30  „  14  „ 

„  „  31  to  60  „  2l  „ 

„  61  to  80  „  3*  ,. 

..  „  81  to  100  „  4  „ 

„  „  „  101  to  120  „  r,  „ 

,,  „  ,.  1 ‘20  and  upwards  6  „ 

Hides  with  the  hair  on.  skins  of  Guanaco,  Vicuna,  or  Alpaca;  wool  in  the  fleece, 
washed  or  unwashed;  suet  or  fat  ;  tallow  ;  commott  salt  in  stones  or  bag*,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  salt  in  small  boxes  ;  silver  bullion  ;  silver,  wrought  or  unwrought  ;  trinkets,  of 
gold,  of  silver,  or  precious  stones,  imported  in  transit,  u|>on  re-exportation  by  sea,  are 
charged  with  a  transit  duty  of  two  per  cent,  with  the  exception  of  metals  in  bullion,  in  a 
wrought  or  unwrought  shape;  and  of  trinkets  of  gold,  of  silver,  or  of  precious  stones, 
w  hich  arc  only  charged,  on  re-exportation,  with  an  ad  raiorrm  transit  duty  of  one-quar¬ 
ter  per  cent-  None  of  these  aiticles,  however,  if  cleared  from  home  consumption,  pay  any 
transit  duty  at  all,  but  simply  the  import  duty.  And,  in  either  case,  whether  cleared  for 
home  consumption  or  for  re-exportation,  for  each  bill  of  entry  the  customs  claim  two  dol¬ 
lars  currency. 

By  a  law  dated  December  30,  1M40,  copper  minerals,  calcined  or  in  “  ejes."  when  ex- 
jxuteil  to  foreign  ports  are  charged  with  a  municipal  duty  of  one  and  a  hall  per  cent. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

rrsroMs  nr.fi i'lations  and  tahiff  of  t  iiii,f. 

A  nF.citr.K  establishing  a  statistical  board  tvas  passed  in"  IS  13.  Copiapo 
declared  a  major  port  Importation  of  foreign  coal  permitted  through  the  ports 
of  Papuda,  Tongoi,  Totoralillo,  Chanarol,  Pena  Blanca,  and  La  lierradara;  hut 
only  from  major  ports-  Bills  of  health  must  be  brought  hy  vessels  signed  by 
Chilian  consuls. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

sr.vu^rirs  ok  wknos  .ayhes. 

'I'n k  i'll 1 1  war  under  Ro^.is  lias  annihilated  the  means  of  compiling  any  late 
i etui  it  imi'ii  winch  tchanee  can  be  placed,  regarding  the  trade  and  statistics  of 
fiuenos  Ayres. 

I'nder  Spam  the  trade  of  Buenos  Ayres  consisted  in  exporting  the  precious 
metals,  and  salt  beef,  tallow,  fine  fms,  sea  wolf-skins,  wool,  sheep-skins,  flour,  oil, 
copper,  hides,  (kc.  To  the  interior  provinces  of  Bern,  were  exported  Paraguay  tea, 
swan  skins,  negro  slaves,  thread,  i'xc.,  in  exchange  for  sugar,  cacao,  cinnamon, 
rice,  indigo,  cotton,  oil,  pimento,  wax,  baize,  woollen  goods,  quicksilver,  &c. 

From  Europe,  La  Plata  received  linens,  woollens,  silks,  cottons,  hats,  iron, 
fte.,  and  the  imports  wete  estimated,  in  average  years,  at  7-li8,10U/.  per  annum, 
v.hil-t  the  exports  amounted,  m  ugiiculturul  produce,  to  the  vnlucof  -13-1, OOOL,  and 
in  gold  and  silver  to  1 , 1  The  whole  estimated  total  value  of  ex  polls 

amounted  to  1,(11 7,-100/.  sterling.  The  viceroyalty  formerly  remitted  700,000 
piastres,  at  Tv.  Jr/,  each,  to  the  royal  coifurs  of  Spain. 

In  IS'JS,  sixty-lour  Biitish  ships  of  12,7-1(3  tons  enteied  the  port  of  B'.em-s 
Ayie.-. 
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TRADE  OK  BE  ENOS  AVHU  DURING  THE  TEARS  1842  AND  1843. 

General  Trade.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres  during  the 
year  1843  was  valued  at  4 1,423,000  francs  ( 1,659,200/- sterling)  being  an  increase  of 
5,702,t:00  francs  (228,080/.)  over  the  exports  of  the  preceding  year. 

French  Trade. — The  increase  bore  uj>on  all  articles,  and  the  exports  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  France  have  gradually  ascended  in  the  scale  of  importance. 

Failure  of  Commercial  Firms _ These  favourable  results  were  unfortunately 

broken  otf  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1S44,  by  the  failure  of  five  of  live  principal 
commercial  houses  at  Buenos  Ayres;  namely,  four  Argentine  and  one  Brar;'  an  •  these 
failures  were  followed  by  the  bankruptcy  of  several  other  smaller  firms. 

Amount  of  Liabilities _ The  amount  of  their  liabilities,  according  to  official  docu¬ 

ments,  w,.s  24,000,000  of  piastres,  paper  money,  or  307,200 /.  sterling,  and  as  the 
failures  came  one  upon  the  other,  the  panic  was  very  great  in  a  market  where  the  amount 
of  paper  money  (the  onlv  legal  currency)  in  circulation  is  50,000,000  piastres,  or 
665,680/. 

Causes  of  Failure _ The  causes  of  these  failures  may  be  attributed  to  the  great 

rage  for  spoliation  which  seized  the  merchants  during  the  war  with  Uruguay,  and 
the  blockade  of  Monte  Video.  They  imagined  that  this  latter  port  would  not  be  able  to 
ex  prut  their  principal  article  of  trade,  namely,  skins  or  hides,  they  therefore  purchased 
all  the  hides  they  could  procure:  and  for  this  purpose  they  borrowed  capital  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  tno-and-a-half  percent  per  month,  or  if  by  the  year, -at  interest  of  forty  percent! 
During  this  mania  news  was  brought  that  larec  cargoes  of  hides  had  been  shipped  by 
European  vessels  for  the  European  market,  from  the  Rio  Grande,  to  which  the  cattle 
had  been  driven  and  killed  for  provisions,  and  the  skins  were  sold  at  a  very  low  price, 
by  Rivera  and  his  men:  the  consequence  of  which  was  a  loss,  in  the  European  markets, 
of  twenty -live  per  cent  on  salted  Buenos  Avrean  hides,  and  of  six  (ter  cent  on  dried 
hides.  Although  the  several  European  houses  established  at  Buenos  Ayres  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  ruined  by  tl-.is  loss,  they  all  suffered  more  or  le-s.  The  English  firms,  speculat¬ 
ing  in  every  branch  of  trade,  had  the  most  to  bear,  but  the  losses  fell  more  directly 
upon  tho-ein  Great  Britain:  at  Buenos  Ayres,  they  being  only  for  the  most  part  the 
consignees  of  English  manufactures,  they  only  lost  the  commission  on  the  goods 
consigned  to  them. 

British  Trade. — The  British  trade  being  principally  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
and  countrv  of  Buenos  Avres,  lost  not  only,  by  this  panic  but  also  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Argentine  army  in  Uruguay,  which  deprived  it  of  its  most  safe  outlet  to  market. 

Trade  icith  the  Provinces.  —  European  meichants  do  not  attempt  this  trade  on  their 
own  account,  in  consequence  of  the  risks  which  it  is  exposed  to. 

Mode  of  Trading.—  The  products  of  Europe  have  to  piss  through  several  intermediate 
prov  inces  before  they  arrive  in  those  states  of  the  confederation  where  they  are  purchased 
wholesale  by  native  houses,  and  who  confine  themselves  solely  to  this  branch  of  business. 
They  then  sell  them  to  other  and  less  considerable  dealers  at  a  profit,  and  these  again  ' 
transmit  them  into  the  interior.  For  more  lliau  a  year  the  blockade  of  the  Parana  has 
prevented  the  transit  of  goods  to  the  richest  [  rovinccs  of  Santa  Fc,  Cordova,  and  Corri- 
entes.  which  are  estimated,  as  engrossing  two-thirds  of  the  total  trade  of  the  inlrrior. 
The  only  route  open  is  by  the  provinces,  which  transport  their  produce  to  Buenos 
Avres  by  land,  namely,  San  Luis,  Mendoza  la  Rioja,  ‘t  hese  take  in  return  European 
manufactures,  but  their  consumption  being  only  a  third  p.rt  of  the  total  trade,  does  not 
make  up  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  interdicting  the  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Parana  ami  of  Uruguay. 

French  Trade. — This  tiade  has  suffered  less  than  the  English,  on  account  of  its 
licing  more  particularly  confined  to  the  town  of  Buenos  Ayres.  French  merchandise  is 
ratclv  scut  into  the  interior.  Although  French  goods  sell  at  a  good  profit  ;  they  are  sent 
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interior  hv  others,  not  by  French  merchants;  who,  being  prudent,  even  slopped  their 
speculations  in  hides  in  time  to  save  themselves  from  loss. 

/Fine  Trade. — The  French  wine  trade  suffered  in  the  commencement  of  the  year 
from  the  blockade  of  the  rivers,  but  Spain  having  recently  exported  wines  only  in  small 
quantities  to  the  Hivcr  FMate,  wines  from  France  found  no  com|>eliiion  in  the  i.urkel,  and 
tl  reo different  cargoes  from  Cette,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux,  sold  at  good  profit. 

ExrouTS  from  Buenos  Ayres  during  1843. 


Exj’OtlTs — continued. 
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Stair  of  Trade  in  May,  1844. —  Goods  of  Parisian  Manufacture  in  the.  Market  of 
Buenos  Ayres. — This  branch  of  the  French  trade  (oh jets  de  T Industrie  Parisienne),  is  of 
>01115:  importance.  In  1836,  an  average  year,  the  article*  of  Parisian  industry  im- 
|>ortcd,  were  valuer!  at  421,206  francs,  or  nineteen  per  cent  of  the  to'tal  French 
import*,  composed  as  follows:  mercery  or  small  wares,  fans  in  pretty  large  par¬ 
cels,  white  and  straw-coloured  kid  gloves:  those  of  too  dark  a  colour,  soil  and  fade 
at  sea;  bone,  ivory,  and  tortoise-shell  combs,  brushes  of  every  kind,  metal  buttons,  with 
b  ine,  ivory,  and  composition:  walking-canes,  and  small  looking-glasses;  since  1836,  the 
latter  have  been  in  much  demand. 

Articles  if  the  Toilette  for  Men. — Since  the*e  have  latterly  been  manufactured  at 
Buenos  Ayrrs,  those  of  France  arc  only  imported  with  little  profit ;  but  articles  of  the 
toilette  fo*  women,  such  as  lacc,  embroideries,  dresses,  caps,  and  bonnets, .find  a  good 
market. 

Stationery  and  Papcr-hanyinys. —  Under  this  head  are  included  fancy  gilt,  enamelled, 
Jkc.,  paper,  also  pocket-books  ami  pencil-cases;  these  articles  are  only  used  by  the  more 
opulent  inhabitants,  but  not  extensively,  on  account  of  the  political  state  of  the  country. 
Stationery  is  mostly  supplied  by  England,  at  least  the  superior  qualities,  the  thinner 
and  less  expensive  being  French. 

Perfumery. — The  importations  arc  considerable  ;  but  the  profits  small. 

Hats  and  Bonnets,  c. —  Few  persons  wear,  at  Lbienos  Ayres,  felt  hats;  and  Ger¬ 
many  supplies  silk  hats.  The  latter  are  very  cheap,  and  notwithstanding  the  duty  of 
about  three  shillings  per  hat,  the  Germans  find  the  trade  profitable.  French  hats  have  not 
been  able  to  compete  with  these: 

ll'rouyht  Leather  and  Skins. — Those  of  Parisian  industry  rival  competition  ;  the 
consumption  of  boots  and  shoes  for  the  army  and  for  private  use  being  very  great.  The 
profits  are  very  limited,  from  the  import  duties  being  so  very  high,  and  the  consumption 
being  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  town  of  Hucnos  Avres;  the  arrival  of  two  of  three 
cargoes  is  sufficient  to  glut  the  market,  and  ruinously  to  lower  the  prices. 

The  interest  for  money  lent 'at  Uuenos  Ayres  is  one-half  percent  per  month;  it  has 
been  at  two,  two  and  r.  half,  and  even  tlircc  per  c'-nl  per  monih. 

French  Hines. — The  similarity  of  the  French  southern  wines  to  those  of  Spain  (which 
country  formerly  alone  supplied  Buenos  Ayres),  and  their  cheapness,  will  soon  put  dow  n 
all  competition.  The  im(>orts  have  cons.'lerably  increased,  in  1843,  particularly  front 
the  port  of  Cette.  The  French  exports  of  wine  during  1842  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte 
Video  amounted  to  73, 179  hectolitres  ;  in  1839,  the  exports  were  only  4 1,419  hectolitres. 

Trades,  Ac.,  in  Buenos  Ayres. — In  the  year  1843  there  were  in  the  town  of  Buenos 
Avres,  six  armourers,  twenty-nine  inns  and  hotels,  five  breweries,  fifteen  jewellers,  forty-five 
bakers,  4.19  eating-houses,  including  public-houses,  six  tanneries,  thirteen  chandlers, 
ughiv-six  boot  and  shoemakers,  two  auctioneers,  four  manufactories  of  chocolate,  twelve 
manufactories  of  cigars,  90.5  vehicles  (carts,  waggons,  Ac.),  thirty-nine  consignee  offices, 
two  drug  magazines,  nine  (livery-stable  keepers)  horse-dealers, ‘202  fruiterers  and  green¬ 
grocers,  sixtv-nine  brick-kilns  (fours  ahriqurs),  twelve  outfitters,  nine  watch  and  clock 
makers,  four  tennis-courts,  fifty-five  billiard  and  coffee-rooms,  five  job-carriage  proprie¬ 
tors,  four  libraries,  sixty-six  wholesale  warehouses  (European  articles),  222  retail  ware¬ 
houses  (ditto),  forty-three  magazines  for  the  products  of  the  country  (hides,  wools,  tal¬ 
low,  horns),  273  magazines  for  divers  kinds  of  stuffs,  ten  maltrass-makers,  eleven  mer¬ 
cery  warehouses  and  manufactories,  sixty-three  corn-mills  moved  by  horse  and  other 
power,  eleven  fashionable  magazines,  twenty-four  ty|xjgraphical  presses,  thirty-two  con¬ 
fectioners.  iwentv-six  chemists  and  druggists,  thirteen  hardware  houses,  ten  dyers,  four 
carpet-manufactories,  three  manufactories  of  tobacco  (cut),  six  manufactories  of  vermi¬ 
celli  312  different  kinds  of  industrial  workshops  kept  by  labourers  or  workmen. 
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French  woollen  cloth. — During  (lie  year  1841,  after  the  raising  of  the  hlocade,  there 
was  imported  from  France,  cloths  of  ail  (rinds  to  the  amount  of  .'tOO.noU  fr.  (Id. 000/.) 
manufacturing  price,  a  sum  which  exceeded  a  little,  that  of  18  Id.  For  the  year  Is  Id 
the  sales  arc  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  urevious  year,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
resulting  from  the  prolongation  of  the  war  between  this  country  ami  Monte  Video. 

.There  has  been  sent  from  France,  four  qualities  of  cloth,  the  prices  of  which  (in 
France)  have  varied  from  seven  to  twelve  francs,  from  eleven  to  thirteen,  from  thirteen 
to  eighteen,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  francs  pcj_  metre.  The  sales  were  in 
the  following  proportions;  common  cloths,  from  seven  to  twelve  francs  could  not 
meet  English  competition.  Those  of  greater  durability  than  similar  Engii'h  cloths  have 
neither  the  lightness  (which  at  La  Plata  is  a  quality),  nor  the  lustre  of  the  latter,  nor 
are  they  so  cheap. 

The  other  qualities  have  sold  in  the  following,  proportions :  onc-;hirti  of  the  value  at 
from  twelve  to  thiiteeu  francs  per  metre,  onersixth,  at  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  francs, 
tb.ec-sixths  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  francs.  The  qualities  quoted  at  from  seven 
to  nine  anti, ten  francs  have  only  sold  in  very  small  parcels,  and  generally  at  a  loss. 

French  Motlcs. — The  only  colours  that  lirtd  a  sale  are,  the  Jark  and  light  blues 
called  English  blue,  black,  and  bronze-black;  these  arc  the  only  ortes  which  ought  to  be 
imported;  the  greens,  the  bronze-greens,  and  all  that  approaches  to  green  is  proscribed 
as  being  the  colour  adopted  by  one  of  the  two  parties  at  the  time  of  the  lirst  civil  war. 

.As  to  the  quality,  the  buyers  have  generally  preferred  light  cloths  to  those,  which, 
though  stronger  and  more  solid,  have  not  that  silken  and  brilliant  dressing  so  much  sought 
after  by  the  Argentines  it  is  principally  to  the  richer  ciu  -s  of  consumers  that  the  French 
products  have  been  sent  ;  arid  the  qualities  sold  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  francs  per 
metre  have  equalled  half  the  total  consumption.  Tire  cloths  worn  bv  the  common  people 
are  of  two  kinds;  a  blue  cloth,  rather  deep,  light,  ami  brilliant,  whose  manufactured 
value  varies  from  Jirc  to  sir  froocs  per  metre,  resembling  in  strength  and  wear,  tire 
southern  French  cloths.  Cheapness  is  the  great  consideration.  It  is  bought  chiefly  for 
clothing  soldiers  and  officers,  and  for  cloaks  called  ponchos:  the  port  men,  soldiers, 
and  the  officers  of -the -police,  and  the  seamen  of  the 'squadron,  are  entirely  clothed 

The  common  blue  cloths  form  half  of  the  English  importation  ;  the  remainder  is  of  a 
small,  line  kind  of  cloth,  but  particularly  of  a  peculiar  uoolfen  livoic,  a  kind  of  molleton 
called  bayeta,  of  a  breadth  of  1G0  centimetres  and  of  a  scarlet  colour,  h  is  now  worn 
by  both  sexes.  It  is  used  for  the  lining  of  ponchos,  for  the  c/nrissas,  a  piece  of  cloth  of 
two  metres  in  length  upon  the  whole  breadth  of  the  stuff,  which  is  used  bv  the  gauchos 
and  cavalry  soldiers.  The  peasant  women  make  large  shawls  out  of  them  ;  the  Indians 
exchange  their  products  for  this  cloth  (the  colour  of  which  pleases  them  much,)  when 
they  are  not  at  war  with  the  Confederation. 

Direct  French  Trade  with  Buenos  Avres. 
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The  \v;ir  and  anarchy  which  I»:ts  so  ion"  disturbed  the  Argentine  states;  the 
blockades  and  interruptions  of  navigation,  which  have  driven  trade  into  so  many 
diderent  and  irregular  channels,  have  caused  that  customs  regulations  and  taiiils 
to  have  been  far  less  regarded  than  in  any  of  the  other  Spanish  American  repub¬ 
lics.  Contraband  trade  has  consequently  been  carried  on  at  such  points  as 
smugglers  could  the  most  safely  and  speedily  run  their  goods,  regardless  of  tariffs, 
into  the  country. 

An  illiberal  scale  of  duties  and  prohibitions  was  promulgated  by  a  decree,  in 
December,  IS.jj,  that  scale  was  modified  in  lSlOantJ  Iff!  1-2.  By  the  decree  of 
1SII,  the  following  articles,  which  were  before  then  prohibited  to  he  imported, 
were  admitted  at  vaiious  duties  varying  capriciously  from  twenty  to  fifty  per 
cent  on  the  value  :  viz. 

Alphabets  and  spelling-books  for  the  use  of  schools;  trhrnt,  at  the  rate  of  starch; 
rings  of  copper,  bronze,  and  iron  ;  handles  of  steel,  iron,  and  common  metal,  for  kettles, 
(rails,  Ac.  ;  cane-brooms ;  bullets  of  lead  and  cast  balls;  buttons  and  button-moulds  of 
wood,  horn,  or  bone ;  ormnlns  of  one  or  more  ln>les  ;  steels  for  striking  lire  :  iron  buckles; 
bird-cages;  lulls,  of  cotton  pure,  or  mixed  wool  ;  lioops  for  casks,  \-c. ;  tallow-candles  ; 
ploughshares,  z>/'  thr  s/tapr  of  those  u.inl  in  thr  country ;  hells  for  cattle  ;  glue  ;  kitchen- 
strainers  and  skimmers  of  tin,  iron,  or  steel  ;  axletrces  of  iron  or  steel  ;  manufactured 
tin  ;  all  articles  of  iron-work  lor  windows  and  doors;  forms  for  hats,  boots,  and  shoes  ; 
tringis  for  liaitinu-rrlnths,  cloaks,  «.Vc.  ;  galloons  pure,  or  mixed  with  cotton  or  wool  ; 
window  gratings  ;  gridirons. 

Clntliiitij ,  nrtirhs  nfilrrss,  &-r. — Cloaks,  called  Imchos;  garters  of  cotton  and  of  wool, 
pure  or  mixed. 

All  articles  of  copper  and  brass  manufactured  ;  butter  moulds  of  iron  ;  mustard,  pre¬ 
pared  ;  steel-yards ;  combs  of  ail  kinds;  vs  heels  for  carriages;  wooden  pails;  saddlery 
and  harness;  tissues  for  counterpanes,  called  sohrrpiilonrs,  f  it  horse-cloths,  for  cloaks, 
called  ji'ini/ios. 

Tim  old  tarilfof  1-S.ij,  appears  to  be  thoroughly  broken  through,  but  we  have 
no  regular  Buenos  Avres  taiilf  which  we  van  publish  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
and  the  taiilf  of  Monte  Video  hereafter  introduced,  may,  until  changed,  be  the 
probable  average  of  the  scale  of  duties  to  which  goods  will  be  subjected  except 
tlmse  that  will  be  run  clandestinely  past  the  customs. 
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Port  Charges  at  liueiios  Ai/res. — The.  following  is  the  last  decree  of  the 
executive  for  levying  tonnage  duties  at  this  port: — 

The  Argentine  government  has  resolved,  and  does  decree _ 

Article  1.  From  the  1st  of  January  of  the  coining  year,  national  vessel-*  s.iiliii"-  from 
ports  beyond  sea,  shall  pay  three  dollars  per  ton.  3 

•2.  Foreign  vessels  shall  pay  four  dollars  per  ton,  except  those  which,  in  virtue  of 
existing  treaties,  are  assimilated  to  national  vessels. 

3.  Foreign  vessels  shall  pay,  for  the  visit  of  the  health  officer,  twe-ily-five  dollars,  and 
the  same  amount  fur  the  bill  of  health. 

4.  Foreign  vessels  belonging  to  nations  having  no  consul,  and  who-e  roll  is  made  out 
by  the  captain  of  the  port,  shall  pay  forty  dollars  lor  it. 

5.  The  duties  fixed  by  the  preceding  articles  shall  l>c  paid  one-half  on  the  entrance 
of  the  vessel,  and  the  other  half  on  her  departure. 

G.  National  and  foreign  vessels,  which  do  not  leave  nor  receive  car'oes,  shall  pay 
one-half  of  the  duties  here  established.  5 

7.  l.et  this  decree  be  communicated,  and  published  in  the  official  register. 

Until  peace  be  re-established  on  the  hanks  of  the  La  Plata,  we  find  it  im|>o>,- 
sible  to  introduce  tiny  further  commercial  statements  relative  to  Huenos  Avres. 


CIIAITI-R  XV. 


CI'fTOMS  llEGli  I.A  I  IONS,  AND  TARIFF  DUTIES  OF  11111  IlKI'l  llt.lC  OF  L'KIOtAV 
'  ANI)  MONTE  VIDEO. 

The  Commercial  law  in  force  in  this  republic  is  the  old  Spanish  code,  called  the  “  Oi- 
dinanzas  do  Ifilhao.  The  commercial  regulations  and  revenue  laws  equally  affect  the 
commerce  of  all  foreign  nations.  A  discrimination  is,  however,  observed  in  favour  of 
national  vessels,  in  regard  to  tonnage  and  other  dues  ;  aUo,  a  trilling  rlilfen  nee  in  tin- 
direct  tax  of  “  licence  to  trade.”  British  ships  ami  their  cargoes  can,  under  treatv,  claim 
the  same  privileges  as  Monte  \  idean  vessels  and  their  cargoes. 

All  law  s  affecting  commerce  are  indepemlant  of  local  legislati  at.  but  emanate  directly 
from  the  supreme  government,  and  are  liable  to  such  changes  only  as  tire  political  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  republic  may  require.’ 

The  present  revenue  laws  affecting  foreign  commerce  are  the  following: — 

1st.  The  custom-house  la  v  of  June.  Is37,  establishing  the  tale  of  duty  on  imports 
and  exports,  and  the  dilfereut  ports  open  to  foreign  tlags. 

find.  A  law,  rcvisid  yearly,  imposing  a  direct  tax  lor  licence  to  trade,  in  which  a 
frilling  advantage  is  scented  to  citizens  of  the  republic. 

3rd.  An  addition  of  sixteen  per  cent  to  the  duties  on  impoit-1,  and  five  per  cent  on  ex¬ 
ports,  were  imposed  to  assist  in  meeting  the  exlraoidiuary  expenses  of  the  war  with 
Buenos  Ayres. 

4th.  A  decree.  ronsc<|iienl  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Illicit' s  Avres.  interdict¬ 
ing  cnmim-ri  ial  intercourse  with  that  state. 

(It  is  stated,  however,  that  no  real  obstruction  is  olfered  to  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  so  far  us  relates  to  foreign  ti.igs. ) 

Customs'  Lairs — The  Senate  ami  House  of  l(epresentativ<  s  of  ihc  Oiieulal  Re¬ 
public  of  Uruguay,  in  Congress  assembled,  decree,  Ac.,  concerning  imp  >rtatiuu.  :  — 

Article  I.  Free  from  duty — printing  presses,  paper,  and  other  articles  exclusively 
for  this  pur|>ose;  printed  books  ;  geographic  maps  :  baiks,  for  tanning  ;  a-lies  ;  sta-  ;s  and 
hoops  of  wood  ;  calf  skins;  cow  and  lior.se  bides,  taw  ;  common  salt  ;  gol.l  ami  silver, 
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coined  or  in  liuilioii  ;  and  live  animal*,  fur.  promoting  industry  and  improving  the  breed 
of  the  country. 

Iron,  in  liars,  sheer,  wire,  or  plate* ;  brass  and  s’cel,  unwrought  ;  lools,  in  general, 
except  those  expressed  in  article  <i  ;  woods;  saltpetre;  gypsum  ;  fossil  coal  ;  fur,  rab¬ 
bit,  hare,  bearer,  and  other  furs  used  for  hats  ;  cables  and  cordage;  tar;  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  watches  shall  pay  *ix  per  cent. 

■'h  Linen  cambrics  ;  silk,  raw  or  spun  ;  fabrics  of  silk  ;  laces  and  ribbons  of  silk  or 
linen  ;  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and  tine  jewellery  of  gold  and  silver,  shall  pay  ten  per 


.■xpressed  in  the  articles  of  the  pre- 
isod  for  bags  and  other  purposes, 


•I.  All  goods  and  effects,  natural  or  industrial,  n 
sent  law,  and  the  common  serge,  called  “bajara',' 
shall  bav  nineteen  per  cent. 

■r>.  Sugar  ;  mate;  tea;  cacao;  cinnanuui  ;  sweet  oil  ;  spices;  drugs;  provisions  in 
general;  woods  wiought  ;  and  tobacco  in  leaf,  shall  pay  twenty-four  and  a  half  per 

fi.  \\  heat  ;  pa-tes  of  (lour  ( as  maeearnni,  A  c.):  buscuit ;  starch ;  ehet'e  ;  butter ;  pork  and 
beefin  p  ekle  :  trunks  and  boxes,  empty  or  containing  good-  ;  moveables;  bats;  manufactures 
of  sheet  tin  ;  lamp  oil  ;  rings  (large  )  of  iron  or  brass  ;  false  jewellery;  perfinnejy  ;  s  mp  ;  doors 
ami  windows  with  (lie  iron-work  theiefoie';  window  grates  and  balconies;  spits  of  iron; 
crowbar-;  ploughshares  of  the  kind  used  in  the  country;  shoo-,  for  horses  and  mules; 
tallow  candles' ;  camagi  s  of  all  kind',  not  intended  for  carrying  heavy  loads  ;  Saddles  and 
horse  trappings  ;  clothing,  made  up  :  caps;  dross  combs;  leathers  ;  artificial  (lowers  and 
other  ornaments  for  the  head  ;  hosiery  boots  and  shoes  of  all  kinds;  china  ware  ;  glass, 
rut,  or  gold  figured  ;  mirrors  ;  liquors;  ardent  spirits;  wines  ;  vinegar  ;  cider  ;  ami  chew¬ 
ing  tobacco,  sliall  pay  thirl  v-one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

7.  Mom;  im-al,  dry  salted;  cigars;  and  playing  cards,  shall,  pay  thirty-five  per 

S.  Stnrmjr  diitij  uilnmrtutirjr )  in,  t/ll  iirliih ,(  r Irpnsllnl ,  viz.  :  onc-f  ightli  per  cent 
pi  r  month  on  dry  goods  ;  thirty-seven  cents  and  a  half  on  each  pipe  of  liquids  ;  nine 
and  three-eighths  cents  on  cadi  barrel  of  (lour  :  nine  and  three-eighths  cents  on  each 
glh)  |>miiids  tight  ounces  (avoirdupois)  of  tobacco,  verba,  sugar,  and  other  articles  of 
weight,  rxri  pt  minerals,  which  -hall  pav  three  and  one-eighth  cents  on  the  same  weight  ; 
and  boxes  of  wi.-.c,  honors,  or  other  liquids,  which  shall  pay  twelve  cents  and  a  half  for 
evc.y  eight  boxes. 

it  III  case  of  doubt  a 
not  having 'been  express 
nine  and  three-i  ightli  c 

10.  Hides,  dry,  bull,  cow,  o 
cents  .'■ml  one-quarter. 

I  I.  Hides,  salted,  eighteen  cents  and  seven-eighths. 

1~.  Steer-'.  I  eil'i  r',  breeding  animals,  ami  mules,  one  dollar. 

Hi.  Mart's,  cob<.  and  geldings,  1  dollar  50  cents. 

.  All  prodm  t<  i  f  the  country,  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing  articles,  shall 


g  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  storage  duty,  from  the  effects 
ii  the  present  article,  the  duty  will  be  collected  on  the  weight, 
tier  003  pounds  eight  ounces. 

■,  twelve  cents  and  a  half:  calf  and  colt  skiff?,  six 


pay  r: 


lo.  The 


i*  quarter  per  rent  on  the  market  pi  ice',  as  export  duly. 

ireptid:  salt  nual,  wool,  pul-e,  grain  of  all  kinds,  Ilnur, 
it  art  ;  fuu-igu  goods  which  have  laid  import  duly,  those 
in  pruts  inside  of  the  capis  of  the  Hiver  de  la  Plata,  and 
■e'l  for  exportation,  shall  be  free  from  duty, 
bullion,  one  pi  r  cent  ;  gold  of  the  same  desCiiption,  one 


Vm 


:  pettnitted,  except  in  the 


m-house  of  Monte 


The 


mill  of  the  < 


indefinite,  so  long  as  the  articles  continue  uninjiucd 
19.  ’I  lie  -late  is  responsible  fur  the  value  of  effects  deposited,  except  in  cases  of  lire, 
the  ineulpability  of  tho.-e  having  charge  being  proven. 

-b.  floods  deposited  -ball  always  be  at  the  disposition  of  .the  depositors  during  the 
office  hours  of  the  custom-house,  and  the  alcalde  is  obliged  to  order  the  stores  to  be 
opened  at  their  icquc-t. 
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‘21.  The  introducers  may  effect  sale*  by  wholesale,  without  being  obliged  to  remove  the 
merchandise  in  warehouse. 

2 2.  The  executive  power  is  authori-ed  to  establish  warehouses  in  anv  of  the  custom¬ 
houses  of  the  state,  under  the  restrictions  which  circumstances  may  demand. 

23.  By  the  present  law,  the  following  ports  are  qualified  ( habilitados)  :  Monte  Video, 
Maldonado,  Colouia,  Sotiane,  Paisandee,  Yagtnron,  and  the  inland '  port  of  Tarua- 

24.  Is  permitted  and  free  from  all  cnort  duty:  all  foreign  t  fleets  leaving  tie  dc|>o- 
sito  of  Monte  Video  for  foreign  marts,  or  tor  other  depositos  which  may  be  established  in 
any  transit  custom-house. 

25.  Is  permitted  and  free  from  import  duty,  in  transit  from  a  for.  ign  country  into  the 
state,  the  following  articles  :  verba  mate,  tobacco  in  leaf,  cotton  (raw  or  spun),  (tides  and 
tallow,  if  their  destination  is  to  one  of  the  qualified  ports  of  the  state. 

2(5  Is  also  jtermilled,  ami  free  from  doty,  the  transit  for  foreign  ports  of  the  effect' 
expressed  in  the  foregoing  article,  by  wav  of  the  River  Uruguay. 

27.  The  government  will  establish  rules  necessary  to  advance  this  class  of  commerce, 
and  retains  the  right  of  determining  the  precise  points  where  goods  in  transit  to  foreign 
marls  shall  be  introduced. 

( irncral  Dispositions. 

28.  Tito  duties  will  be  regulated  by  die  wholesale  market  prices  :  the  calculation'  to 
be  made  by  a  surveyor  and  two  merchant!,  at  I  he  time  of  despatch  of  the  effects  at  the 
customs’  office. 

29.  The  merchants  mentioned  in  tho  foregoing  article  shall  be  eonq  rehendrd  in  a 
list  of  twelve,  which  shall  b'i  formed  every  six  months  by  the  “  tribunal  del  consu- 
lado,”  and  who  shall  alternate  by  fours,  eacli  month,  to  be  designated  bv  the  c-Jlector- 

.'!0.  In  ease  of  disagreement  b  tween  the  surveyors,  or  objection  on  the  part  of  tbo'C 
interested,  fur  anv  difference  which  exceeds  ten  per  cellist  siuiil  he  decided  bv  the  col¬ 
lector-general  and  two  merchants,  drawn  by  lot  from  sai-f  li.-t,  without  rccum-e. 

31.  The  judges,  once  assembled,  Sili., II  not  separate  vv  iiliuiit  having  pronounce*!  their 
deci'ion,  which  will  he  carried  into  effect. 

32.  The  operations  of  the  surveyor  and  his  colleagues  shall  be  published,  and  the 
former  shall  be  obliged  to  give  account  thereof  to  such  ineicbant'  as  mnv  request  it. 

33.  The  government  retains  authority  to  establish  special  rules,  in  ca-es  where,  from 
local  exigencies,  the  punctual  execution  of  the  dispositions  of  the  pro-cut  law  cannot  be 
obtained. 

31.  The  dispositions  of  the  present  law  cannot  he  altered  until  alter  six  months  from 
its  publication. 

35.  Said  dispositions  shall  take  e fleet,  with  regard  to  irnpot tations  from  ports  in.rth 
of  the  equator,  in  six  months  fiutn  its  publication  :  from  poits  south  of  the  equator,  in 
three  mouths  ;  from  ports  wnliin  the  capes  of  the  River  de  la  Plata,  cue  tnonlli :  and  in 
fifteen  days  on  goods  and  effects  in  deposit. 

3fi.  Tiie  duties  established  by  the  law  of  the2<llli  of  January,  1831,  of  one  |>er  cent 
“  consulndo,"  and  one-half  per  cent  “hospital,’’  in  imports,  aie  comprehended  in  ties 
law,  and  their  respective  products  snail  be  separatul  and  applied  to  the  objects  to  vvhn.li 
they  arc  destined. 

Arlil’tiini  to  tho  Custom  /.airs  of' the  State. 

Article  1.  All  those  effects  comprehended  in  .mirks  -lilt,  5tli.  lith,  and  7th,  of  the 
general  law,  shall  pav  eight  percent  as  t  xtr.iurdin  arv  subsidy. 

2.  Those  tflVrls  designated  in  Article  5  as  “provisions  in  general,''  woods  wrought, 
wheat,  pastes  of  ilutir,  anil  Hour,  are  exet  pted. 

3.  Common  salt  sliali  pav,  at  importation,  twentv-live  cents  per  three  bushel'. 

4.  Tallow,  unmanufactured,  shall  pav,  at  exp  nation,  tight  per  cent. 

5.  The  foregoing  articles  shall  take  effect,  with  regard  rn  importations  from  ports  north 
of  the  equator,  in  six  months  ftotn  its  publication;  from  south  of  the  cqintor,  in  three 
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months  ;  from  ports  within  the  capes  cif  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in  one  month;  and  in 
fifteen  days  for  articles  and  effects  in  deposit. 

6.  This  law  shall  he  revised  next  year. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  duties  specified  above,  all  articles  of  importations  shall  pay 
eight  per  cent  as  “  subsidy,”  except  flour,  which  shall. pay  no  additional  duly  than  the  eight 
percent  “  extraordinary,"  designated  by  the  law  of  the  TJtlr  of  March  ;  articles  of  ex¬ 
port,  five  per  cent,  and  jerked  beef  thiity-seven  cents  and  a  half  per  103  pounds. 

DfCRF.E. — Foreign  Flour. 

Article  1.  When  the  price  of  this  article  is  upwards  of  twelve  current  dollars,  it  shall 
pay,  as  a  maximum,  four  dollars  per  barrel  ;  and  when  the  price  is  below  ten  current 
dollars,  it  shall  pav  three  current  dollars  per  barrel,  as  a  minimum.  —  liondeau,  Monte 
V,d,o.  June  If,  |S3!I. 

Artir  le  I.  Fifteen  rlavs  f.om  tire  publication  of  the  present  decree,  all  goods  which 
may  he  despatched  from  the  custom-house,  and  which  arc  subject  to  importation  duty, 
shall  pay  right  per  cent  additional,  as  a  war  duty- extraordinary,  to  Continue  until  [medic 
lelai rolls  shall  have  been  e-tahlishnl. 

2.  From  and  alter  the  same  dale,  all  articles  of  exportation  which  are  actually  liable 
to  duly  shall  piy  fire  per  cent. .additional  to  same. 

3.  The  executive  power  is  aiithon-e  I  to  extend  the  operation  of  this  law,  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  impoits,  to  the  further  term  of  fifteen  rlavs,  to  he  counted  in  succession. — Monte 
l  'idro,  June  IN,  1  S.'i;). 

Dt.crti  r. — Extra  Duly. 

Article  I.  .leiked  beef  shall  pay  three  rials  per  quintal  on  being  exporter),  from  and. 
after  tire  1st  tlav  of  May  next.  This  shall  he  continued  two  years,  to  commence  from 
s.ad  date,  in  event  of  the  especial  circumstances  by  which  the  market  of  this  republic  is 
affected  should  not  have  ih  linitrvely  ceased. 

2.  (establishments  u hit'll  arc  liable  f >r  patents  shall  pay  .one-third  more  in  1MII, 
in  addi  ion  to  that  which  corresponds  to  the  present  year,  and  during  the  sairl  year  of 
IMI  tin;  stamp  paper  shall  ho  subject  to  an  additional  twenty  per  cent. 

3.  All  go  als  which  may  be  despatched  for  consumption  front  the  custom  bouse  of  the 
state,  anil  which  are  already  liable  to  duties  (with  the  except i  m  of  wheat  and  Hour), 
shall  [i  rv,  after  fifteen  rlavs  from  the  promulgation  of  the  present  law,  in  addition  to  the 
custom-house  sub- ‘d\  law  already  establr-heil,  eight  per  rerr  ml  valorem  ;  which  recharge 
shall,  howevi  r,  cease  from  li  e  moment  the  loan  towards  the  payment  of  which  the  |rn- 
ceeds  of  the  fiw  ami  t  ight  per  cent  subsidy  extraordinary  shall  have  been  satisfied.  The 
payment  of  the  duties  exacted  by  lhi>  law  shall  ha  paid  in  cash. 

'  Sarreiiom  d  hv  the  '•  S  da  tie  Sessiom-s,"  in  Monte  Video,  .April  7,  1S-IO,  and  its  receipt 
acknowledged  by  the  minister  of  finance  on  the  i  2th  instant,  at  which  date  its  fulfilment 
is  decreed.—  Monte  Vidro.  Aged  1,  I  S10. 

Tonnage  Duties  and  Fort  Charges  on  Foreign  Vessels. — Tonnage  duty,  three  rials, 
rnrienc.,  pci  ton;  guird  on  board,  eight  rials,  currency,  |)er  diem:  hospital  fees,  four 
dollars  fmir  li.rls,  cuirericy  ;  entering  and  clearing,  thirty-five  dollars,  currency  ;  har¬ 
bour  pilotage,  ten  dollars,  currency  ;  ciistom-hoiise  vessel,  one  dollar,  currency. 

I'dohtgr  from  Cope  St.  Mary's  to  Monte  Video. — Twelve  fed  [toy  .00  dolfnrs  ;  thir¬ 
teen  feet  pay  M)  dollars;  fourteen  feet  pay  70  dollars;  fifteen  feet  pay  00  dollars  ; 
sixteen  feet  pry  lit)  dollars;  seventeen  feet  pay  13U  dollars;  eighteen  feet  pav  I0O 
do!.lar«;  nineteen  feel  pay  ISO  dollars. 

J'urt  Clnirgts  on  Xatinnal  I'is.u/s  from  Sea. — Harbour  pilotage,  2  dollars;  Inn. 
nage  rlutv,  J  rials  per  ton  ;  entering  arid  clearing,  lOdollars  6  Cents.  Coasting  ves-els 
pax  no  |huI  charges. 

Ciirreney. — The  currency  of"  the  country  is  computed  in  dollars,  rials,  and  rtis,  viz.  ; 
—  1  <> >  rcis,  rqual  to  one  rial  ;  right  rials,  equal  to  one  current  dollar. 

Tin;  current  dollar  (nominal)  is  sixteen  anil  two-ll.rrds  less  than  the  Spanish  (or  silver 
dollar  wil'lnml  pillars).  The  Spanish  pillared  dollar,  ami  the  patneone  or  patriot  dollar, 
are  equal  to  !)(>()  reis,  and  twenty  per  cent  more  than  the  current  dollar. 
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Doubloons,  Spanish  or  patriot,  arc  a  legal  tcmler  for  sixteen  Spanish  (loll.ns  or  pnta- 
roncs  ;  the  former,  however,  generally  command  a  premium  of  one  per  cent.  All  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  are  settled  in  gold-and  silver  coin-. 

Il'eiyhts  and  Measures. —  1  00  lbs.  equal  to  lO.'l  lbs.  avoirdupois;  one  quintal,  equal 
to  1  ‘JO  lbs.  Spanish  ;  one  arroba,  equal  to  .’  a  ditto  ;  one  pesada  of  dry  or  ox  hides,  equal 
to  -10  ditto;  one  pesada  of  salted  ox  hides,  equal  to  75  ditto. 

Dry  Measure. — One  fanega  of  wheat,  equal  to  :2.‘!d  lbs.  Spanish  ;  one  fanaga  of  salt, 
equal  to  5y0  ditto ;  a  fanega  is  equal  to  three  and  three-quarters  Kngli-h  bu-hels  ;  a 
mnyo  of  salt  is  about  sixty  English  bushels,  or  two  and  a  quarter  ton,,  and  averages 
about  seventeen  fa  negas. 

Lii/iiid  Measure. —  In  ascertaining  the  contents  of  casks  of  liquids,  the  same  instru¬ 
ments  arc  used  us  in  England,  and  consequently  all  liquids  are .  bought  and  sold  by 
the  g  dlon. 

I'.nwj  Measure. — 100  vards  English  are  equal  to  10S  varas  Spanish  ;  100  varas 
Spanish  are  equal  to  ninety-seven  varas  Buenos  Avres. 


Biutish  and  Foreign  Trade  with  the  Fort  of  Monte  Video  during  the  Year  I.N'io. 


In  18-1-1  no  produce  of  this  republic  has  been  shipped  from  the  jiort  of  Monte  Video 
in  consequence  of  the  war.  Produce  to  a  very  great  <  xtent,  which  .other  w  i>e  would 
have  passed  through  this  custom-house,  has  her  n  shipped  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  port  of  Bueeo,  a  few  miles  from  this  city,  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
General  Oribe's  troops,  a r.d  at  Itoclia  and  Castillos,  v dlages  between  Cape  St.  Mary  and 
the  Brazilian  fronlier,  occupied  alternately  by  one  or  other  of  the  two  contending  parties. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  produce  of  this  country  is  derived  from  the  remote  depart¬ 
ments  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  republic,  and  has  been  conveyed  during  the  war  to  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Rio  Grande  in  the  empire  of  Brazil,  front  which  it  has  been  ex¬ 
ported  to  dilferent  parts  of  the  world. 
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( 'll  \ lit; i:s  imposed  I*v  Public  Authority  on  British  Shipping  in  the  Port  of  Monte  Video. 


The  only  (iilliicncv  which  exists  between  us-eis  under  the  ll-Jff  of  this 'country  and 
llruisli  ic-sels  with  respect  to  the  diaries  made  on  them  b,  that  the  national  vessels  pay 
•JOO  ids  per  ion  for  anchorage,  while  Mt iti-li  vessels  pay  ,'iOO  reis  per  ton.  The  same 
dilleienee  exists  l.vtwien  national  vessels  and  the  vessels  of  all  other  countries. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  i.o  advantages  enjoyed  by  national  or  other  foreign 
ve--"  ls  from  which  Brili-h  vessels  are  excluded. 


Formerly  national  vessels  had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coasting 
trade,  and  no  foreign  vessel  could  engage  in  i>.  This  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  oriental 
government,  done  awav  with  during  ihe  period  when  hostilities  were  being  carried 
mi  against  this  c it v  by  the  Argentine  sipiadron,  as  foreign  vessels  could  then  only 
lie  employed  in  ti unsporting  rattle  from  dilierenl  parts  of  the  coasts  of  this  republic  to 
this  city,  then  under  a  rigorous  siege. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  foreign  vessels  will  lie  deprived  of  this  privilege  so 
soon  as  the  war  shall  cea-e. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Cci.MMI  ItCI.W.  LAWS  AM)  TltADK  OF  PARAGUAY. 

1"i;om  the  success  which  has  attended  the  first  attempUU  opening  a  direct  trade 
with  Paraguay,  and  from  the  improved  cultivation  of  that  state,  we  are  justified  in 
concluding,  that  were  a  termination  put  to  the  unnatural  and  unjust  war  carried  on 
by  Rosas,  and  to  the  interruption  which  he  lias  established  to  the  navigation  of 
the  River  Plate  above  Buenos  Ayres,  civilised  nations  might  carry  on  a  lucrative 
Hade  with  Paraguay  and  the  interior  states  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Ev*n  the 
Dictator  Krnucia  manifested  sonic  desire  to  establish  commercial  relations  with 
Hii'd.md.  In  1M4I  Mr.  Hughes,  a  British  subject,  proceeded  with  a  cargo  of 
merchandise  to  the  port  of  Xernburu,  Villa  del  Pilar.  lie  was  well  received  by 
the  authorities  who  succeeded  Dr.  Prancia,  and  descended  the  river,  having 
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left  a  considerable  surplus  of  British  manufactures  in  Paraguay,  over  the  returns 
of  country  produce  brought  down  the  Plate  by  him.  lie  was,  however,  prevented 
.  from  re-ascending  by  Rosas. — (S-e  Mr.  Hughes’  Letter  hereafter.) 

CL'STO.M-IIOTSK  I.AW  OK  I’AHAGLAV. 

Of  Maritime  Import);. 

Article  1.  All  machinery,  instruments  of  agriculture,  science  and  art,  all  ela-se-  of 
geographic  rnap3  are  free  from  duty. 

'2.  Twenty-five  percent  will  be  paid' upon  raw  and  spun  silk,  silk  manufactures,  net- 
ork  and  laces,  with  or  without  embroidery  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  or  without 
Wcjs — ail  clocks  and  watches — jewellery  of  silver  and  gold — and  eveiy  work  of  wood. 

3.  Forty  per  cent  will  be  paid  upon  all  furniture,  mirrors,  carriage',  saddles,  anil 
their  appurtenances,  ready-made  clothing,  hats,  shoes,  ponchos,  horse-cloth-,  leathern 
manufactures,  liquors,  wines,  spirits,  vinegar,  ale,  evdet,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  all  kinds  of 
perfumery. 

4.  Three  rials  per  fanega  will  be  paid  upon  salt. 

o.  Fifteen  per  cent  rill  be  paid  upon  all  natural  productions  and  manufactures  which 
may  not  be  enumerated  in  this  decree. 

G.  One  rial  for  each  package  will  he  paid  up  in  all  articles  ami  manufactures  which 
may  enter  into  deposit,  if  such  deposit  docs  not  exceed  the  term  of  one  moull  , — beyond 
this  term  two  rials  per  month  will  be  paid  upon  each  package. 

7.  Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  in  bars  are  free  from  duty. 

8.  The  ports  of  entry,  established, for  the  present.  by  the  sovereign  congress  of  this 
republic,  are  the  Villa  del  Pilar  (  Nceinbucu)  and  hapua. 

< >f  Maritime.  F.)  ports. 

Article  1.  Hides  (ox,  cow.  calf)  will  pay  in  full  two  rials  for  each  hide. 

•2.  Horse  hides  will  pay  one  rial  for  each  hide. 

3.  Verba  tnalG  wilt  pay  one  rial  for  each  arroba.  Tnbacco-will-  pay  four  rials  for 
caclfarroba. 

■I.  All  the  productions  of  this  republic,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  articles,  will 
pay  upon  tlieir ex|rortnttuTT  five  per  cent  upon  the  current  value.. 

All  foreign  articles  and  manufactures  which  may  have  paid  import  duties  may 
be  re-exported  free  of  dut.\. 

6.  Also  arc  c-xcepted  for  a  limited  time,  those  who  mav  prepare  the  indigo  of  the 

country  for  sale.  ’ 

7.  Those  who  may  prepare  twi-t  tobacco  according  to  the  manner  of  Brazil,  and 
suiilfs  ;*  those  who  may  e-tahli'li  the  manufacture  of  vegetable  oil  those  who  may 
manufacture  Hour  of  Mandioca.  as  it  is  prepared  in  Brazil ;  those  who  may  preserve  and 
augment  the  preparation  of  wines,  spirit',  and  all  classes  of  liquors  ; -those  who  may 
establish  wholesale  factories  for  the  making  of  sugar  and  soap  ;  those  who  mav  prepare 
the  grain  dye  of  cochineal  in  the  country;  those  who  may  establish  mills  for  the 
cleansing  of  rice  ;  those  who  may  establish  manufactories  of  pure  and  white  wax,  or 
who  may  *ct  up  hives  of  bees  for  t lie  production  of  honev  and  wax  ;  tlio-c  who  mav 
discover  and  establish  any  other  useful  invention,  :,ad  who  put  it  into  practice,  shall  also 
have  the  same  privilege  of  freedom  from  duties  in  the  manner  expressed. 

8.  It  is  entirely  prohibited  in  all  the  territory  of  the  republic  (as  it  has  been 
hitherto),  to  export  gold  or  silver,  coined  or  otherwise,  under  penalty  of  confiscation, 
together  with  a  fine  to  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  it  is  intended  to  export. 

0.  Goods  deposited  in  bond  will  pay  two  per  cent  ml  valorem  upon  their  re-ex¬ 
portation. 

The  Manner  of  collecting  Duties. 

Article  1.  The  ad  valorem  duties  will  be  fixed  upon  the  current  market  value  of 
the  article,  calculated  by  the  collector  and  two  merchants,  at  the.  time  when  the  goods 
may  be  despatched  from  the  custom-house  deposit, 
vol.  til.  So 


Inf' l 
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•  2.  Tlic  merchants  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  auiclc  will  be  named  by  the  xol- 

In  case  of  reclamation  on  the  part  of  the  importer,  or  that  of  the  collector,  and 
v.  Inch  may  exceed  ten  ]>er  cent,  the  delegate  or  commandant,  with  two  merchants  newly 
clm-on,  will  decide  without  appeal. 

I.  The  arbiters  met  will  not  separate  until  they  have  pronounced  their  judgment, 
which  will  be  carried  into  execution. 

.'i.  These  operations  will  be  public,  and  testimony  v. .11  be  given  thereof,  when 

(!.  The  avalnation  effected  as  it  is  ordered  by  the  first  article  of  this  chaplet,  and 
-igned  bv  the  collector  and  two  merchants,  will  be  remitted  to  the  supreme  government 
L  r  its  deliberation. 

7.  from  the  present  vear  the  custom-house  duties  will  be  paid  one-half  in  gold 
■  i  silver  etirrenev,  and  the  remainder  as  at  present. 

V  All  decrees  are  hereby  repealed,  which  may  be  in  contradiction  to  this  present, 
which  -hall  he  revised  every  year,  for  expedient  purposes.  And  that  this  may  reach  the 
k lie  w  ledge  of  all,  b  l  it  be  published,  and  copies  affixed  in  alt  _,ie  customary  places  ;  and 
h  t  testimonies  thereof  be  despatched  to  all  the  towns,  departments,  and  parishes  of  this 
I'in. dicli  hi. — (liven  in  the  palace  of  the  supreme  government  in  Assumption,  capital  of 
ih.  Ti'puhlic  of  Paraguay,  tiiis  thirteenth  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 


L.ll.r  il.it,, l  lh„,w.s  Ayrrs,  10 th  l'<  /„  Is  11.  from  Mr.  Jlmjhrs. 

Siu, 

la  the  month  i  f  June  last  year,  I  made  an  application  to  her  Britannic  .Majesty's  go- 
v-  mine ml,  tting  forth  mv  de-ire  to  visit  the  province  of  Paraguay,  aching  foi  a  ucom- 
in.mlatorv  letter,  and  a  special  pa-sport  to  tnal  elfect.  I  am  now  in  possession  of  an 
nti.i  i  d  ih  spatcb,  addressed  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  bis  Excellency  I)uti  Caspar  De 
I  i  aiii  la,  Dictator  of  Paraguay,  requesting,  in  the  name  if  the  British  government,  my 
.ion. i. shin  into  that  territoiy,  and  soliciting  his  excellent  y'.s  good  offices  in  my  favour. 

Bcl'.re  I  lake  anv  further  steps  in  the  undertaking,  it  ni'oears  to  me  convenient  and 
i<  ■  | ii i-iti '  to  acquaint  the  government  of  the  Argentine  Confederation  with  my  object, 
.onl  to  mill  avuur  to  obtain  its  sanction  to  the  enterprise. 

Tulin-  end  I  venture  to  trespass  upon  the  attention  of  your  excellency,  and  beg  to 
h.  permitted  to  dt  tail  my  views,  and  the  means  which  I  propose  to  employ  in  their  atluin- 

I  purpose -to  purchase  a  suitable  vcsse'l,  and  to  lit  her  out  ip  the  pott  of  Buenos 
A\:i-,  iii.ih  r  tin-  linti-h  tlair,  putting  on  hoard  a  general  cargo  of  such  articles  as  are 
IT  \  to  mitt  the  «. mis  of  Paraguay  :  and  when  ready,  to  proceed  up  the  River  Parana, 
do.  i  i  to  the  port  of  NiTmbiicti,  there  to  deliver  my  papers  to  the  authorities,  and  to 
if  :  tin*  1 1 *. i  i-ii in  of  tin-  government  to  my  application  lor  the  admission  of  my  vessel 


.1. smi  in  i  it  in  n,  Cn/iif'il  nf  the  Jxrpn/ilir  of  Parrujumj , 

I  S//i  Jam, nr;/.  1 8  12. 

W.  -  ml  unto  von  a  p.i-. port,  duly  signed  and  .tied,  returning  that  which  was  pre- 
.  ■  i.  !  o,i  ,  uf.  i-sin-il  hi  xour  f.ivuiir  by  the  mobster  secictary  of  state  for  foreign  aliairs 

\\  i ■  i|.  i  .end  unto  you  three  official  ronuniinicalioi'S,  addressed,  the  tir.-t  unto  the 
.1,  :  i  \ . ■ . •  | !.  nr  iimiu.'i  r  -icrotarv  of  state  in  the  department  of  foreign  aliairs  to  her  • 

B.  i'  i  .  M  . j i • » i \ ,  in  ii  plv  to  the  official  note  which  his  excellency  directed  through 
vi  i  h  o  d-  onto  our  predece-sor  the  ib -ceased  uiclator;  the  second  unto  Ins  excellency 
the  m  m  :■  i  pi-  i:  j >•-.(«- n t i.i r v  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  Buenos  Ayres,  requesting  bis  ex- 
;'  "iv  i  j  .,iu!  !,,iv.  rid  bv  the  earliest  opportunity  the  above-mentioned  despatch -to 
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ilit-  foreign  otlire  ;  ami  the  last  to  his  honour  the  consul-general  of  her  Britannic  Majestv 
in  Monte  Video. 

ICit/t  this  opportunity  ter  repeat  unto  you  the  surety  which  we  verbally  gave  unto 
you  for  your  merer  utile  operations  in  the  port  of  the.  Villa  riel  Pilar  (Xccmberu)  anil 
of  Itirpira ,  nppoir.ted  for  trade  by  the  sovereign  congress  of  this  republic. 

We  trust  you  will  not  forget  our  especial  charge,  to  signify  to  his  excellency  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  high  appreciation 
with  which  we  have  received  the  felicitation  of  his  excellency,  assuring  him  of  our  desire 
to  preserve  a  pure  friendship  with  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  all  her  jveoplc. 
tiod  preserve  vou  manv  years. 

CARLOS  ANTONIO  LOPEZ, 
MARIANO  IlOQUE  ALONZO. 

I'o  Richard  11.  Hughes,  suhjiet  of  her  Britannic  Majesty. 

The  Consuls  of  the  Republic  of  Paraguay.  —  Inasmuch  as  the  British  subject, 
Richard  ]>.  Hughes,  returns  to  Buenos  Ayres  conveying  ollieijl  communications  to  the 
moil  excellent  minister  secretary  of  slate  to  her  Britannic  Majesty  in  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs,  and  to  his  excellency  the  mini-ter  plenipotentiary  of  her  Britannic  Majesty 
in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  to  his  honour  the  consul-general  of  her  Britannic  Majestv  in 
Monte  Vide.' 

We  hereby  command  ami  enjoin  all  the -civil  and  military  authorities  of  our  dc- 
pendauev,  with  earnest  request  and  charge  Lo  those  of  other  jurisdiction-,  not  to  oppose 
any  impediment  to  him  on  his  journey,  without  just  cause,  but  rather  to  afford  him  ail 
the  assistance  he  may  require.  To  which  effect  we  have  issued  the  present  passport, 
duly  signed  ami  sealed  in  Assumption,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Paraguay,  this 
i  ighteentli  day  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  trundled  ami  forty-two. 

i  Signed  as  alien c. ) 

The  Buenos  Ayroau  government  having  refused  lo.  allow  Mr.  Hughes  to  send  a 
vessel  up  the  Parana  for  his  property,  in  the  following  terms  in  a  reply  given  bv  Senoi 
Arana  to  Mr.  Mainlevillc's  reque-t  :  — 

“That  Mr.  Hughes’s  application  could  not  be  listened  lo— no  permissions  were 
ginnted  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Avrcs.  That  the  government 
would  not  give,  a  licence  for  Entrc  Rios,  and  certainly  not  I'm  Paraguay.  That  if  he 
bad  taken  up  a  larger  amount  of  goods  than  he  could  bring  returns  for,  it  was  no  ground 
whatever  iqion  which  lie  could  make  a  claim  for  a  further  licence." 

Mr.  Mandcvilh:  considered  Mr.  Arana’s  answer  as  final  and  conclusive.  Its  injustice 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 
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